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jOffiEICAN  PUBUSHER'S  NOTICE 


Tms  work,  although  hased  upon  Chambers's  Encyclopeedia,  whose  dlstinguishedf 
merit  is  widely  known,  dlflfers  from  it  in  important  respects.  It  could  scarcely  be 
tzpected  that  an  Encyclopfedia,  edited,  and  published  for  a  foreign  market,  would  give 
as  much  prominence  to  American  topics  as  American  readers  might  desire.  To  supply 
these  and  other  deficiencies  the  American  Editors  have  inserted  about  15,000  titles^ 
furrangiDg  the  whole,  including  Chambers^s  Supplement,  in  a  single  alphabet  The 
total  number  of  titles  is  now  about  40,000.  The  additions  give  greater  fullness  in  the 
departments  of  biography,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  general  and  applied 
faience.  Scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  not  to  mutilate  or  modify  the  original  text  of 
the  edition  of  1880;  no  changes  have  been  made  except  such  verbal  alterations  as  are 
required  by  the  omission  of  the  wood-cuts.  The  titles  of  articles  from  Chambers's 
EQcyclopsedia,  either  from  the  main  work  or  from  the  Supplement,  are  printed  in  bold- 
faced type— AXEEICA.  The  titles  of  the  American  additions,  whether  of  new  topics  or 
of  enlargements  of  the  old,  are  printed  in  plain  capitals— AlVIERICA.  Should  it  appear 
that  an  article  from  the  English  work  and  its  American  continuation  disagree  in  any 
points,  the  reader  will  readily  refer  the  conflicting  statements  to  their  proper  sources. 

Tlie  labor  of  consultation  will  be  much  reduced  by  the  catch-words  in  bold-faced 
type  at  the  top  of  the  page,  being  the  first  and  last  titles  of  the  pages  which  face  each 
other;  and  by  the  full  title-worda  on  the  back  of  the  volume,  being  the  first  and  last 
titles  contained  thereiiL 

The  word  aiUe  refers  to  Chambers's  Encyclopsedia,  as  represented  in  this  issue. 
Whenever  the  word  (ante)  follows  a  title  in  the  American  additions,  it  indicates  that 
the  article  is  an  enlargement  of  one  under  the  same  title  in  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia— 
ijwally  to  be  found  immediately  preceding. 
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LIBRAEY  OF  UNIYERSAL   KNOWLEDGE. 


STRAV0TTLATIO9  may  be  defined  to  be  "  an  act  of  violence  in  which  constriction  is 
applied  directly  to  the  neck,  either  aronnd  it  or  in  the  fore  part,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  air,  and  thereby  suddenly  saspendiiig  respiration  and  life.  — Taylor's 
Prinaplet  and  PraeHee  of  Mxbeal  Jurisprudence,  1865,  p.  078.  This  definition,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  observes,  obviously  includes  hanging  (q.v.).  Ha-nging  has  been  already  briefly 
noticed  in  a  special  article,  but  the  medico-legal  relations  of  this  and  the  other  varieties  of 
strangulation  have  still  to  be  considered.  The  primary  cause  of  death  from  hanging  has 
been  considered  in  the  article  Just  referred  to,  but  it  is  necessary  .to  add  that  if  a  person 
who  has  hanged  himself  has  been  cut  down  sufficiently  soon  to  allow  of  the  respiratory 
process  being  restored,  he  is  by  no  means  safe;  death  often  taking  place  from  secondary 
effects  at  various  periods  after  the  accident.  The  most  prominent  morbid  appearance  in 
these  instances  was  extreme  congestion  of  the  brain. 

When  the  suspension  of  the  body  has  not  continued  for  much  more  than  five  minutes, 
and  tlie  parts  about  the  neck  have  not  suffered  violence,  there  is  a  probability  that  resus- 
citation may  be  established;  although  many,  cases  are  recorded,  wnen  after  only  a  few 
minutes'  suspension,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  restore  life.  It  is  believed  that 
death  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  without  causing  any  suffering;  the  violent  convul- 
sions that  are  so  often  observed  being  similar  to  those  wLich  occur  in  epilepsy.  A  man 
named  Homshaw,  who  was  on  three  occasions  resuscitated  from  hanging— «  feat  whicll 
he  performed  in  London  for  the  amusement  of  the  public— stated  that  he  lost  his  senses 
almost  at  once;  and  other  persons  who  have  been  restored  state  that  the  only  symptoms 
of  which  they  were  conscious  were  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  a  flash  of  light  before  the  eyes, 
then  darkness  and  oblivion.  The  treatment  to  be  adopted  after  the  patient  has  been  cut 
down  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  exposure  to  a  free  current  of  air,  cold  affu- 
sion if  the  skin  is  warm,  the  application  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  of  mustard  poul- 
tices to  the  chest  and  legs,  and  of  hot  water  to  the  feet,  and  the  subsequent  abstraction 
of  blood  if  there  should  be  much  cerebral  congestion;  artificial  respiration  should  also 
be  tried  if  the  above  means  fail  to  re-establish  the  respiratory  process.  Prom  the  post- 
mortem appearances,  together  with  circumstantial  eviaence,  the  medical  practitioner  is 
not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  decide  such  questions  as  these:  Was  death  caused  by 
hanging,  or  was  the  body  suspended  after  death?  Was  the  hanging  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, homicide,  or  suicide?  For  the  full  discussion  of  these  questions  the  reader  is 
referred  to  chap.  58  of  Dr.  Taylor's  volume.  In  case  of  strangulation  from  other  causes 
than  that  of  hangine,  the  post-mortem  symptoms  are  similar,  but  the  injury  done  to  the 
parts  about  the  neck  is  commonly  greater.  In  manual  strangulation,  the  external  marks 
of  injury  will  be  in  front  of  the  neck,  about  and  below  the  larynx;  and  if  death  has  been 
caused  by  a  ligature,  the  mark  round  the  neck  will  be  circular,  whereas  in  hanging  it  is 
usually  oblique.    The  internal  appearances  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  hanging 

SZXAHGtntT  (Gr.  stranfx^  that  which  oozes  out,  oureo^  I  micturate)  is  perhaps  to  be 
regarded  as  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease.  It  shows  itself  in  a  frequent  and  irresisti- 
ble desire  to  pass  water,  which  is  disciiarged,  however,  in  very  small  quantity,  and 
whose  passage  from  the  bladder  is  accompanied  with  scalding  and  cutting  pains  aloni; 
the  course  of  the  urethra^  The  pain  often  extends  to  tiie  bliuider  and  even  to  the  kid* 
neys,  and  is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  implicate  the  lower  bowel  (the  rectum),  and  to 
produce  the  strainine  condition  known  as  tenetmus.  It  is  usually  caused  by  IrrHating 
substances  in  the  nnne,  especially  by  eantharidee  or  Spanish  files  (whose  irritant  prin- 
ciple is  liable  to  find  its  way  Into  the  renal  secretion,  whether  the  above  named  drug  is 
taken  internally  or  merely  applied  to  the  skin  as  a  blistering  agent),  and  by  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, when  administered  internally  in  small  doses,  and  is  generally  present  in  cases  of 
SiveL  Severe  as  the  affeetion  is,  it  is  very  transitorv,  andyields  readily  to  treatment, 
ter  the  removal  of  the  cause,  if  it  can  be  recognized  and  the  removal  is  possible,  a 
dram  of  laudanum  in  a  wine-glassful  of  starch  mucilage  should  be  thrown  into  the 
lower  bowel,  and  mild  mucilaginous  draughts  (of  barley-water,  for  example)  should  be 


Stranraer.  a 

btratford.  " 

freelv  given  in  order  to  render  the  urine  less  irritating.  The  warm  bath  is  also  useful, 
and  if  It  cannot  readily  be  obtained,  hot  local  fomentations  often  tend  to  relieve  the  pain 
and  allow  the  urine  to  pass  more  freely. 

STSAK&AEB,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burfi;h,  sea-port,  and  market-town  of  Wig- 
townshire, at  the  heaa  of  loch  Kyan,  6  m.  n.e.  of  Portpatrick.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures, the  town  depending  almost  wholly  on  the  agricultural  interest.  The  oyster  fisheiy 
in  loch  Ryau  was  at  one  time  very  productive,  but  has  latterly  fallen  off  greatly.  A 
mail-steamer  runs  daily  between  Stranraer  and  Larne,  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with  the 
railways  on  either  side.  In  1875,  1258  vessels  of  202,770  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the 
port.  Agricultural  produce  and  cattle,  leather,  and  shoes  are  exported.  Pop.  of  royal 
burgh  (1871),  3,615;  of  parliamentary  burgh,  5,941.  Stranraer  umtes  with  the  Wigtown 
burghs  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 

8TBAF,  in  carpentry,  an  iron  band  fixed  round  two  or  more  timbers,  sometimes  with 
branches  along  each,  to  hold  them  all  firmly  together. 

STBAS'BOUSO  (Ger.  Strcatimrg),  a  fortified  t.,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  the  Bas  Rhin,  but,  since  1871,  capital  of  the  new  German  province  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  III  and  the  Brusche,  and  not  far  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  89  m.  n.  of  Basel,  and  312  m.  e.  of  Paris  by  rail  The 
citadel,  originally  built  by  Yauban,  1684,  was  demolished  by  the  Germans  during  the 
bomliardment  of  1870,  but  in  1873  they  began  to  rebuild  it,  and  this  in  conjunction  with 
a  system  of  12  detached  forts,  being  erected  at  several  miles'  distance  from  the  walls, 
will  make  the  position  one  of  great  streujgth.  The  most  celebrated  building  is  the  miu- 
ster.  or  cathedral,  founded  in  1015,  which  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  speoimens  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Of  the  two  western  towers,  one,  that  at  the  s.  corner,  has  not  been 
completed.  The  other,  finished  in  1399,  rises,  according  to  Baedeker,  to  a  height  of  495 
ft.  above  the  pavement— 14  ft.  higher  than  the  original  top  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
while  the  towers  of  Cologne  cathedral  are  to  be  514  ft.  high.  The  minster  has  a  remark- 
able astronomical  clock  representing  the  planetary  system.  Other  notable  structures  are 
the  Protestant  church  of  St.  Thomas,  with  the  tomb  of  marshal  Saxe,  and  various  monu- 
ments to  distinguished  Strasbourg  scholars;  the  temple  Neuf,  or  new  temple,  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews,  the  town-house,  the  palace  of  justice,  the  arsenal,  the  ej^iscupal 
palace,  and  the  theater.  The  university  of  Strasbourg  was  the  only  complete  university 
in  France — i.e.,  the  only  one  which  has  the*  full  complement  of  faculties— besides  that 
of  Paris.  It  was  founded  in  1621,  became  specially  famous  in  the  branches  of  medicine 
and  philology,  went  to  the  ground  during  Uie  great  revolution,  and  had  its  place  sup- 
plied by  an  ecole  eerUrale.  In  1803  a  Protestant  academy  was  established  with  10  chairs, 
for  teaching  theology,  philology,  philosophv,  and  history.  Five  years  later.  Napoleon 
founded  an  imperial  academy,  with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  physical  science,  and 
philosophy;  and  in  1819  a  partial  fusion  of  these  academies  took  place,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  both.  The  university  was  reopened  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  in  May, 
1872.  In  1878  it  had  624  students.  The  famous  library  of  Strasbourg,  consisting  of 
nearly  200,000  volumes,  and  rich  in  incunabula  (q.v.),  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  bombardment  in  1870,  but  has  been  to  some  extent  replaced  by  a  library  of 
about  120,000  volumes  contributed  by  the  Germans.  The  trade  of  Strasbourg,  especially 
its  transit-trade,  is  very  extensive,  and  it  has  a  great  variety  of  manufactures — beer,  ham, 
sausages,  fat-liver  pies,  watches  and  clocks,  leather,  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  cutlery, 
musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  jewelry,  brandy,  potash,  tobacco,  etc.  The 
Basel  and  Baden  railways,  the  railway  to  Paris,  and  the  communication  with  Rotterdam 
and  London  Iw  means  of  the  Rhine  steamers,  as  well  as  with  the  Danube  and  all  the 
great  rivers  of  France  by  means  of  canals,  have  greatly  added  to  its  facilities  for  con 
ducting  commerce.  The  country  round  about  Strasboui*g  is  fertile  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, with  beautiful  ^rdens,  mansions,  and  villages.  Fop.  (71),  86,529;  (75),  92,879, 
of  whom  about  one-half  are  Catholics. 

Strasbourg,  the  Argentoratum  of  the  Romans,  was  extant  before  the  time  of  GsBsar, 
but  is  first  mentioned  bv  Ptolemy.  The  Romans  had  a  manufactory  of  arms  here.  In 
the  6th  c.  it  appears  to  have  received  the  name  of  titratorBurgum  or  Strata-Burgus,  per- 
haps from  the  invading  Franks,  whence  the  modem  German  Strassburg  and  the  French 
Strasbourg.  It  became  a  free  town  of  the  (Jerman  empire,  and  in  1681  passed  with  the 
rest  of  Alsace  into  the  ^ands  of  the  French,  under  whom  its  population  and  prosperity 
greatly  increased.  On  Sept.  28,  1870,  after  a  bombardment  of  seven  weeks,  Strasbourg 
surrendered  to  the  Germans,  and  in  1871  was  annexed  to  Germany. 

STBATEOT  is  defined  by  military  writers  to  be  the  science  of  maneuvering  an  amiy 
out  of  fire  of  the  enemy,  as  tactics  is  the  art  of  managing  it  in  a  battle,  or  under  fire, 
btrategy  is  the  greater  science,  as  including  all  those  vast  combinations  which  lead  to 
the  suMequent  available  displays  of  tactics.  A  good  strategist  has  to  attend  to  the 
establishing  of  his  bases  and  depots,  although  some  brilliant  generals  have  dared  to  act 
without  these  last  aids — notably,  Sherman  m  America  in  1864,  and  Wellington  in  1819, 
advancing  from  Portugal  through  Spain  into  France.  The  strategist  must  know  how  to 
diiluse  the  influence  of  his  arms  over  a  broad  area,  while  yet  holding  his  force  well  in 
hand  to  strike  crushing  blows.    Such  was  Wellington's  Sahimanca  cacmpaign^ in  which, 


^un^  retreatiiig  himself  to  his  former  haae»  he  compelled  the  French  to  emcoMta 
YAlBDiia. 

Strategy  must  Dot  be  cod  founded  with  stratagem,  although  there  is  relationship 
between  the  two.  Stratagem  is  any  device  for  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  tbe  point  or 
strength  of  an  altaclc.  Such  are  ambuscades,  feints,  bugle-calls  to  imaginary  troops^ 
concealment  of  infantry  by  clouds  of  cavalry,  and  many  other  efforts. 

8TSATP0ED,  a  thriving  t.  of  Essex,  on  the  Lea,  8  m.  e.  of  London.  It  is  the  seat  of 
various  and  extensive  manufactures.  Tbere  are  flour-mills,  distilleries,  and  chemical 
works.  In  the  town  and  its  suburbs,  manv  London  merchants  have  built  residences. 
The  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  much  increased  by  its  connection  with  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway.  Pop.  '51,  10,586;  'ei.  15,994;  71,  28,886.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Lea  is  the  parish  of  Stratford- le-Bow,  or  Bow,  with  (1871)  26,055  mhabitants. 

STRATFORD,  a  t.  in  s.w.  Ontario;  co.  seat  of  Perth  co.,  and  port  of  entry;  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Buffalo  and  Goderich  division  with  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  rail' 
way;  pop.  '71,  4,818.  It  is  88  m.  from  Toronto,  has  valuable  water-power,  and  is  the 
oenter  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region.  It  contains  the  court-bouse  and  county  offices^  a 
town-hall,  7  churches,  8  newspapers  (1  German),  a  monthly  magazine,  8  branch  baoks, 
and  several  hotels.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  beer,  flour, 
iron  castings,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  woolen  goods,  steam-engines,  and 
boilers,  leather,  boots  and  shoes.    It  oontams  the  railroad  repair  shops. 

8TBAT70EI>-DS-B£DCLmE,  Stratfobd  Caknino,  Yiscount,  English  diplomatist, 
is  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and  cousin  of  tbe  celebrated  Gteorge  Canning.  He  was 
born  1788,  educated  at  Eton,  and  entered  himself  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1806, 
but  left  in  1807,  on  receiving  an  appointment  as  prSeia  writer  in  the  foreign  office.  He 
was  ai)pointed  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constantinople  in  1809.  He  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1812  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  his  studies,  aod  took  the  degree  of  iCA. 
fie  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Switzerland  in  1814.  About  this  time  he  published  an  ode  full 
of  spirit  and  power,  entitled  Buonaparte.  It  is  called  by  lord  Byron  a  •*  noble  poem." 
In  1820  he  went  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  and  remained  at  Washington 
three  years.  In  1824  be  was  sent  on  special  missions  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna.  In 
1825  his  introduction  to  eastern  diplomacy  commenced  with  his  appointment  by  Mr. 
Canning,  then  foreign  secretary,  as  ambaasador-eztraordinaty  to  tbe  sublime  porte. 
Here  his  eood  offices  were  warmly  ezerted  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  In  1881  he  was 
accredited  with  a  special  mission  to  Turkey,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Greece,  aod  to  settle  the.  treaty  in  virtue  of  wbich  Otho  ascended  tbe  Greek  throne. 
He  went  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon  on  a  special  mission  in  1882.  He  had  previously  sat  in 
the  house  of  commons  for  Old  Sarum  and  Stockbridee  duiinff  a  brief  interval  in  his 
diplomatic  career.  In  1884  he  was  elected  for  King's  Lynn,  which  he  represented  until 
1841,  when,  having  twice  refused  the  governor-generalship  of  Canada,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  government  of  sir  Robert  Peel  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Here  his  infla- 
enoe  was  strenuously  exerted  in  the  cause  of  civilization  and  progress.  In  1852  the 
Derby  administration  recommended  the  crown  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  and  dignity 
of  viscount  When  the  long-standing  quarrel  between  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  monks  in 
Palestine  involved  the  powers  of  Europe  in  the  struggle,  Stratford  remembered  how 
tbe  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  bad,  from  1829  to  1858,  sought  to  establish  a  predomi- 
nant  influence,  excluding  all  others,  over  the  porte,  with  the  view  of  settling  tbe  future 
destinies  of  Turkey  to  the  profit  of  Russia  when  the  propitious  juncture  arrived.  At 
the  time  when  prince  Menchikoff  was  sent  to  Constantinople  upon  a  mission  from  the 
czar,  Stratford  was  absent  in  England  on  leave.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  in 
April,  1858,  and  prepared  to  resist  Menchikofl's  demands.  The  keenly  contested  diplo 
matic  struggle  between  Stratford  and  the  Russian  ambassador-extraordinary  is  narrated 
with  dramatic  power  by  Mr.  Kinglake  in  bis  Invasion  of  the  Orimea,  who  calls  Stratford 
the  "Great  Eltchi.**  Stratford's  influence  with  the  porte  prevailed,  for,  to  adopt  the 
words  of  Mr.  Kinglake,  "as  though  yielding  to  fate  itself,  the  Turkish  mind  used  to 
bend  and  fall  down  before  him  ;'^Ind  he  placed  on  England  the  responsibility  of  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  sultan  against  the  czar.  As  Russia  would  not  withdraw  her 
troops  from  the  principalities,  the  sultan  declared  war  against  Russia,  and  France  and 
England  came  to  tbe  aid  of  the  porte.  Stratford  retired  from  the  Turkish  embassy 
in  1868  upon  a  pension.  He  has  since  taken  a  frequent  part  in  the  debates  of  tbe  upper 
house  on  questions  of  foreign  policy.  He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1869^ 
In  1873  he  published  Why  am  I  a  Christian?  a  work  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  in  1876  a  play,  Afft^  ths  Great  in  AthOney. 

STRATFORD-DE-REDCLIFFE,  Stra^tfobd  CAimmo,  Viscount  (ante).  Believ- 
ing that  the  independence  of  Turkey  with  equal  rights  to  all  races  and  religionists 
would  best  promote  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  prosperity  of  the  numerous  nationali- 
ties embraoed  under  Turkish  rule,  he  labored  assiduously  to  promote  these  oblects. 
For  14  years  he  not  only  ruled  tbe  empire  of  Turkey  by  his  personal  influence  with  the 
soltan  Mahmoud«  whose  throne  had  Just  been  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Europe  - 
against  Mohammed  All,  but  also  swayed  the  policy  of  Europe  in  regardrto  th 
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Turkey,  was  his  work;  and  haa  he  continued  to  represent  England  in  Constantinople, 
il'pM)t>ably  would  not  have  remained  a  dead  letter.  He  however  was  withdrawn  to 
please  Napoleon,  who  sought  to  mafce  French  influence  pvedominant  in  the  east  He 
was  an  eervnest  Christian;  warmly  apnxBdated  the  work  of  the  Aroerican  missionaries  in 
Turkey,  and  aided  them  b^  couasel  and  influence.  He  protected  the  persecuted, 
founded  the  Protestant  civil  community  in  Turkey,  and  secured  to  them  whatever 
privileges  they  enjoy.    He  died  Aug.  14,  1880. 

STBJLTTOkO'  urMsi  -A YOH*,  a  municipai  borough  and  township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  and  8  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Avon.  Pop.  71,  3,863.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  has  quite  a 
modern  look,  most  of  the  old  houses  having  disappeared.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn  and  malt.  Stratford-upon-Avon  is  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  born  is  still  preserved,  and  is  visited  by  enthusiastic  pilgihns  fiom  all 
quarters  of  the  world*    The  great  poet  is  buried  in  the  parish  church* 

SVBATR,  a  Gaelic  word  signifying  a  broad  valley,  is  often  prefixed  in  the  n.  of 
Scotland  to  the  namea  of  rivers,  as  Stratheam,  Strathatlan,  Btnidinaim,  Strathspey,  in 
each  of  which  cases  it  signifies' the  open  vaAley  through  whidi  the  river  flows.  In  such 
cases,  however,  aa  Strathmore  (great  valley),  it  simply  signifies  a  vallev-like  depression. 
In  the  s.  of  Scotland,  the  word  is  nok  used,  the  Northumbrian  word  dak  being  used 
instead,  as  Clydesdale,  Aanandale,  Teviotdale,  Tweeddale. 

BTBATSA'TEV,  a  t.  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  about  a  mile  w.  of  Avon  Water, 
and  14  m.  s.e.  of  Glasgow.  On  the  n.  side  is  the  picturesque  ruin  of  Avondale  castle, 
and  from  5  to  7  m.  s.w.  are  the  battle-fields  of  Drumclog  and  Loudoun  Hill.  The  more 
recently  built  part  of  the  town  is  neat  and  spacious.  Pop.  71,  8,645,  chiefly  engaged 
in  weaving  and  trading  in  cheese  and  cattle. 

8TKATH0LYBS'.  In  the  8th  c,  the  ancient  confederacy  of  the  Britains  was  broken 
up  into  the  separate  divisions  of  Wales  and  English  and  Scottish  Cumbria.  Scottish 
Cumbria,  otherwise  called  Strathdyde,  thenceforth  formed  a  little  kingdom,  compris- 
ing the  country  between  Clyde  and  Solway,  governed  by  princes  of  its  own,  and  hav- 
ing the  fortress-town  of  Aiclyde  or  Dumbsrton  for  its  capital.  Becoming  gradually 
more  and  more  dependent  on  Scotland,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Scottish  crown  at  the 
death  of  Malcolm  I.,  on  failure  of  the  line  of  native  sovereigns.  Edgar  bequeathed 
Strathdyde  to  his  youngest  brother  David,  again  separating  it  trom  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, which  went  to  his  intermediate  brother,  Alexander  I.  David  held  it  throughout 
Alexander's  reign  in  spite  of  that  kind's  opposition,  and  on  Alexander's  death  without 
issue  in  1124,  it  was  permanently  reunited  to  the  Scottish  kingdom  under  David  I. 

8TBATH1MRE'  (the  Great  Valley),  the  most  extensive  plain  in  Scotland,  is  a  low- 
lying  tract  extending  across  the  country  from  Dumbartonshire  n.e.  to  Stonehaven  in 
Kincardineshire,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  great  mountain-rampart  of  the  Highlands, 
and  on  the  s.  by  the  Lennox,  the  Ochil,  and  the  Sidlaw  hills,  and  is  100  ra.  long  and 
from  5  to  10  m.  broad.  In  a  stricter  sense,  however,  Strathmore  proper  extends  only 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Perth  to  that  of  Brechin  in  Forfar,  a  aistanoe  of  about  40 
miles. 

flTSATHSPBT,  a  kind  of  Scottish  national  dance  slower  than  the  red,  which  is  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  having  been  first  practiced  in  the  district  called  Strathspey. 

STUkTlO'Tis.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  hydrocTuvridem,  having  a  two- 
leaved  spathe  witn  numerous  barren  flowers,  one  female  flower  in  each  spathe.  S.  cUoides, 
popularly  called  Water  Soldier,  is  common  in  lakes  and  ditches  in  the  e.  of  £ng 
land.  It  is  a  Angular  plant  with  numerous  leaves,  which  are  strap-shaped,  and  spring 
from  the  root,  from  which  also  springs  the  two-edged  flower-stem,  bearing  the  spathe 
with  beautiful  and  delicate  white  flowers.  In  autumn  the  whole  plant  disappears,  the 
root  alone  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  from  which  a  number  of  young  plants 
arise  in  spring,  fllung  up  ditches,  so  that  nothing  else  can  grow  in  them.  It  is  a 
very  ornamental  aquatic  plant. 

STSATtnUs  pL  strata  (Lat.  strewn  or  spread  out),  the  term  applied  bv  geologists  to 
the  layers  into  which  most  of  the  rocks  that  form  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  divided. 
It  implies  that  the  layers  have  been  spread  out  over  the  surface,  and  that  they  were 
formed  in  this  wav  we  may  infer  from  the  deposits  that  are  now  taking  place  in  lakes 
and  seas  into  which  rivers  laden  with  muddy  sediment  empty  themselves. 

All  the  aqueouB  rocks,  which  cover  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  earth's  surface,  are 
Btratifled.  They  were  formed  from  the  abriuied  materials  of  older  rocks  (aqueous  or 
igneous),  which  have  been  washed  down  and  rearranged.  The  kind  of  rock  produced 
depended  upon  the  material  to  which  the  carrying  agent  had  access.  Fine  mud  would 
produce  shales,  sand  sandstones,  and  calcareous  matter  limestones.  In  a  section, 
these  different  kinds  of  rocks  are  frequently  found  to  interchange  within  a  short  space. 
This  is  produced  either  by  the  water  obtaining  different  materials,  or  changing  its 
velodty.  Thus  the  fine  sediment  which  has  fallen  from  slowly  flowing  water  may  be 
coveiea  by  a  layer  of  sand  brought  down  by  a  flood,  and  this  again  may  have  sfuread 
over  it  a  covering  of  shells  and  corals,  and  such  changes  may  go  on  alternately  for  am 
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indefinile  period.  Each  cff  the  different  beds  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  material 
is  caUed  a  stratum.  Thus,  in  the  series  mentioned,  there  would  be  a  "stratum"  of  cbiy, 
one  of  sand,  and  then  one  of  calcareous  matter.  An  assemblage  of  strata  having  a  com- 
mon age  is  called  a  '*  formation/*  and  this  term  is  also  extended  to  rocks  which  agree  in 
their  composition  or  origin.  Thus,  we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstratified,  aqueous  and 
igneous,  fresh- water  and  marine,  primary  and  secondary,  metalliferous  and  non-metallif- 
erous f onnations.  As  a  formation  is  composed  of  many  different  beds,  so  a  stratum 
is  frequently  made  up  of  sereral  '*  lamin»"  or  **  layers."  The  laminae  have  a  more  or 
less  firm  oobeaion,  but  the  strata  easily  separate  from  each  other.  Sometimes  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  laminse  ia  so  greai  that  it  is  as  easy  to  split  the  rock  against  as  with  the 
erain.  Ia  such  compact  rocks  the  lamination  is  obecure,  or  altogether  imperceptible  in 
tresh  specimens,  but  whenever  thev  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  it 
becomes  obvious.  The  laminie  have  been  produced  by  short  interruptions  in  the  deposi- 
tion, similar  to  what  might  be  the  result  of  tidal  or  other  intermittent  action.  The 
degree  of  cohesion  may  be  the  result  of  rapid  succession  in  the  acts  of  deposition,  but 
it  is  fre^iently  produced  by  metamorphio  action  subsequent  to  deposition.  The  planea 
of  stratiticalioo  want  the  complete  coalescence  characteristic  of  lamination;  when  the 
contiguous  lajrers  are  closely  united,  it  is  the  result  of  the  adhesion  of  two  bodies, 
and  not  of  their  coalescence  into  one. 

8TlLAir'Bnr0,  a  t.  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  25  m.  s.6. 
of  Ratisbon,  lies  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  and  carries  on  a  river-trade  in  corn,  cattle, 
and  horses.  In  a  little  chapel  here  there  is  a  monument  to  Agnes  Bemauer  (q.v.). 
Pop.  76,  11,690. 

STBAlTflS,  David  Fkibbbicb,    author  of  tbe   famous  L^>en  Jesu,   was    b.   on 
Jan.  27,  1808,  at  Ludwigsbur^,  in  WUrtemberg.     His  education  was  begun  in  his  native 
town,  and  completed  in  the  tneological  seminaries  of  Blaubeuren  and  Tubingen.    In 
1880.  his  head  filled  with  Hegel's  philosophy  and  Schleiermacber's  theology,  he  entered 
.  on  the  simple  life  of  a  country  pastor,  but  already  in  the  follow! ds  year  he  was  in 
Maulbronn  acting  as  professor  in  the  seminary,  and  went  thence  to  Berlin  for  six  months 
to  continue  his  Uej^elian  studies,  and  hear  the  lectures  of  Schleiermacher.    Returning 
to  Ttlbingen  in  18S2,  he  became  repetent  in  the  theological  seminary,  and  in  the  next 
years  held  also  philosophical  lectures  in  the  university  as  a  disciple  of  Hegel.    Known 
as  yet  only  to  a  narrow  circle,  he  became  all  at  once  a  man  of  mark  by  the  publication, 
in  1835,  of  his  Life  of  Jems  critically  treated  (2  vols.  Tttb.;  4th  ed.  1840;  translated  into 
English,  1846).    In  this  work,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Hegelian  philosopher, 
ana  designed  only  for  the  learned,  he  attempted  to  prove  the  received  gospel  history  to 
be  a  collection  of  myths  gradually  formea  in  the  early  Christian  communities,  and, 
sought  by  an  analytical  dissection  of  each  separate  narrative,  to  detect,  where  it  existed,' 
a  nncleneof  hislorical  trutii  free  from  every  trace  of  supernaturalism.    The  book  made 
a  real  epoch  In  theological  literature,  and  produced  a  violent  excitement  in  and  out  of 
Germany,  caNing  forth  numberless  replies  from  <»>ponent8,  frightening  many  by  Its  bold 
disregard  of  consequences  back  into  the  ranks  of  orthodoxv,  and  stirrinff  up  othera  to 
similar  inveatigallons.     The  first  consequence  to  the  author  was  his  disxnissal  from 
bis  academical  position  in  TQbingen,  and  transference  to-  the  t^yceum  of  Ludwigsburg. 
He  resigned  the  new  post,  however,  very  soon  in  1886,  and  retired  into  private  life  at 
Stuttgart,  to  have  leisure  to  defend  himself.     In  18S7  he  published  his  StreiUehriftefi 
aj^iDst  his  opponents;  and  in  1S8S  Zw&i  friedliehe  Bl&tter,  a  more  conciliatory  ezpoei- 
tion  of  his  views.    £arly  in  1889  he  was  called  by  the  board  of  education  in  2Qrioh  to 
be  professor  of  dogmatics  and  church  history  in  the  university:  but  the  step  raised  such 
a  storm  of  opposition  among  the  public  that  the  proposition  had  to  be  dropped,  and 
even  the  government  itself  had  to  resign  in  the  same  year.     Thrown  back  on  his  lit- 
terary  labors,  Strauss,  who  had  published  during  the  year  his  Charakt6r%$tihen  und  Kriti* 
ken,  sent  forth  shortly  af terwai*a  his  second  great  work,  Die  ChrietHehe  Olauben^hre,  a 
review  of  Christian  dogma  "in  its  historical  development  and  its  struggle  with  modem 
science"  (Tdb.  184<M1).     This  formed  a  natural  sequel  to  the  purely  critical  investi- 
gation of  the  origins  of  Christianity  in  the  first  work.    When  Strauss,  after  a  long 
period  of  silence,  next  appeared  on  the  literary  field,  it  was  no  longer  as  a  professed 
theologian.    In  1847  he  drew  attention  by  a  work  entitled,  Der  &mantiker  avf  dem 
Throne  der  Cdsaren,  oder  Julian  der  Abtr&nniffe,  fnll  of  direct  allusions  to  the  political 
situation  of  the  divy.    His  fellow-townsmen  put  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Gk'nnan  revohitionary  parliament  of  1848,  but  he  was  unable  to  stand  against  the  cleri- 
cal influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  country*people  of  the  district    His  speeches  on 
this  occasion  were  pulilished  under  the  title  of  aix  TheohgicthjMtital  Popular  Addressee, 
and  bis  native  place  compensated  the  defeat  by  sending  him  as  its  representative  to  the 
WCLtemberfp  diet.     Froui  this  position,  however,  when  he  uneiepeetedly  displayed  con- 
servative leanings,  aad  incurred  a  v^ote  of  censure  from  his  constituents,  he  retired  before 
the  end  of  the  ;Hiir.    A  life  of  tlw  Swabian  poet  Schvbart  (1840),  and  another  blogniplii- 
ca)  work,  Otrmtan  MMOin,  a  Ptetstts  of  Life  and  CharaOer  from  the  Present  (1861), 
giving  an  insight  into  his  own  mental  development,  were  his  liezt  litcraffy  efforts^  before 
another  period  of  Bileooe.    His  tfainl  period  of  activity  was  opened  in  1808  by  a  remarkable 
life  of  the  ref6tmer,  UMch  von  Hutien  (£ng.  trans.  1874),  followed  n^  ^^^^'^^^''^^tc 
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lion  of  HutXen'sDialognes  in  1860.  These  books,  thou'gh  primarilj  of  strictly  historical 
interest,  'were  neverlheless  calculated  for  the  present  state  of  religious  affairs  in  Qer- 
muny,  and  contained  fiercely  contemptuous  denunciations  of  the  tactics  of  tkie  reaction- 
ary party  in  the  church.  A  collection  of  miscellaneous  Minor  Writings  appeared  in 
1863.  and  a  new  Life  of  Jems,  composed  far  the  Qerman  people,  in  1864  (£n^.  trana  1865). 
The  title  of  the  work  indicates  its  popular  cast,  the  peculiar  features  of  it  being  a  lone 
critical  statement  of  the  labors  of  others  in  the  same  field  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
an  attempt  to  construct  a  life  out  of  all  the  positive  results  that  have  been  gained. 
The  mythical  hypothesis  is  retained,  but  applied  differently.  Still  later  publications 
which  appeared  m  1865  are  Der  Chrtstus  des  Glaubens  u,  der  Jems  der  OesehiehU  (BerliuX 
a  criticism  of  the  newly  published  lectures  of  Schleiermacher  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  a 
brochure,  Die  HaUben  u,  die  Gamen,  directed  against  Schenkcl  and  Hengstenberg.  The 
polemic  against  Schenkel,  professor  of  theology  in  Heidelberg,  a  leader  of  the  liberal 
X>arty  in  the  church  of  Baden,  and  author  of  the  Charctkterbild  Jesu  (1^64),  an)se  out  of  an 
earlier  notice  of  this  book  by  iStrauss.  In  1872  he  published  his  lost  work,  Der  aUa 
und  der  fieue  Qlaube,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  Christianity  as  a  system  of 
religious  belief  is  practically  dead,  and  that  a  new  faith  must  be  built  up  out  of  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  nature.  Strauss  died  in  1874.  An  edition  of  his  collated  works 
{OesatnmeUe  jShriften)  began  to  be  published  in  1876.  The  literarv,  critical,  and  polemi- 
cal powers  of  Strauss  must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  the  highest  oraer.  No  more  effective 
German  prose  than  his  has  been  written  since  Lessing. — 'See  Life  of  btrauss,  by  E. 
Zeller  (£ng.  trans.  1874). 

STRAUSS,  JoHAiTN,  1804-49,  b.  Vienna;  was  a  member  of  Lanner's  orchestra,  and 
then  gave  concerts  with  a  band  he  organized  in  the  principal  cities  of  Qermany.  His 
three  sous  have  become  known  as  composers  of  dance  music.  The  eldest  son,  Johann. 
b.  1826,  is  music  director  at  Vienna  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  He  organized  a  band 
which  played  with  great  succsss  in  all  the  large  European  cities.  In  1872  he  came  to 
the  United  States  to  conduct  an  orchestra  of  1000  performers  in  his  own  compositions 
at  the  Boston  peace  jubilee.  He  composed,  besides  his  well-known  waltzes,  four 
oi>erctta8  :  Itidigo  <1871),  Der  Cameval  in  Bom  (1873),  Die  FUdermaus  (1874),  and 
CagUostro  (1875).  The  second  son,  Jobef,  1827-70,  b  Vienna,  composed  about  800  pieces 
of  dance  music — Eduard,  the  youngest  son,  is  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  in  Vienna* 
and  has  composed  about  200  pieces.  Together  the  four  Strausses  have  published  over 
1100  compositions,  of  which  tnose  of  the  younger  Johann  have  become  the  most  popu- 
lar. 

8TRAWBEBBY.  Fragcma,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  rosacea,  suborder 
fosece,  tribe  potentiUida,  remarkiible  for  the  manner  in  which  the  receptacle  increases 
and  becomes  succulent,  so  as  to  form  what  is  popularly  called  the  fruit;  the  proper 
fruit  (botanically)  being  the  small  aehenia  which  it  bears  upon  its  surface.  The  genus 
differs  from  poientUla  (q.v.)  chiefly  in  having  the  receptacle  succulent.  The  caij'x  is 
10-cleft,  the  segments  alternately  smaller;  the  petals  are  five;  the  style  springs  from 
near  the  base  of  the  carpel.  All  the  species  are  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  throwing 
out  runners  to  form  new  plante;  and  the  leaves  are  generally  on  long  stalks,  with  three 
leaflets,  deeply  toothed.  One  South  American  species  has  simple  leaves.  Only  one 
species,  the  Wood  Strawberby,  {F.  vesea\  is  truly  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  common 
in  woods  and  thickets.  Its  fruit  is  small,  but  of  delicious  flavor.  Another  species,  the 
Hautbois  Strawberry  {F.  elatior),  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen  in  woods  and 
hedges,  but  has  probably  escaped  from  gardens.  It  is  really  a  native  of  Nortli  America. 
The  many  kinds  cultivated  in  gardens  are  regarded  as  varieties  of  these  species,  and  of 
the  Carolina  Strawberry  (F.  CaroUmana),  the  Penb  Strawberry  {F.  grandiflora, 
or  F  ananas),  and  the  Chili  Strawberry  (F,  ChUeneis),  American  species,  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the  wood  strawberry.  In  no  genus,  how- 
ever, are  the  species  more  uncertain  to  which  the  cultivated  kinds  are  to  be  referred. 
Some  of  these  are  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  fruit.  New  varieties  are  contin 
ually  coming  into  notice,  and  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  to  keep  the  larger  and  finer 
varieties  from  degenerating.  The  cultivation  of  the  strawlwrry  is  most  extensively 
carried  on  in  Britain  and  in  Belgiuin.  New  kinds  are  produced  from  seed;  butplanta 
tions  of  strawbe'Ties  are  generafly  formed  of  the  young  plants,  which  are  abundantlr 
produced  by  runners.  The  *ows  are  from  18  in.  to  two  ft.  apart,  according  to  tlie  kind. 
The  finest  iruit  is  said  to  be  produced  when  the  plants  are  kept  distinct  from  each  other 
in  the  rows,  but  this  is  not  generally  done.  Tibs  are  sometimes  placed  around  the 
plants  and  under  the  fruit;  and  it  is  an  old  English  practice  to  lay  straw  between  the 
rows,  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  rotting  on  the  wet  ground,  from  which  the  name  straw- 
berry has  been  supposed  to  be  derived;  although  more  probably  it  is  from  the  wander- 
uig  habit  of  the  plant,  sPra/u  being  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tifrae,  from  which 
we  have  the  English  verb  strap.  Strawberry  beds  require  to  be  renewed  after  a  few 
years.  Strawberries  are  often  forced  in  hot-houses,  in  order  to  produce  the  fruit  at  a 
very  early  season.  The  uses  of  the  strawberry  as  a  dessert  fruit  and  for  preserves  aie 
well-known.    There  is  no  more  wholesome  fruit. 

The  ALPniB  Strawberry  {F  eoUina),  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  Qermany»  differs 
consideEably  from  the  other  kinds  in  ita  taller  stems  and  more  erect  maniier  of  growth. 
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The  fruit,  which  is  either  red  or  white,  is  not  very  large,  hut  is  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  unlike  other  strawberries,  parts  from  its  c^yx  almost  on  heing  touched 
The  Alpine  strawbeny  continues  to  produce  fruit  long  after  theotber  kinds. 

The  Indzah  Stbawbsrkt  {F,  Indica),  a  native  of  the  Himalaya,  requires  only  a  little 
protection  in  Britain  from  severe  frost,  and  with  this  care  grows  luxuriantly  and  pro-> 
duces  frait  in  abundance.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  not  white,  as  in  other  strawberries, 
and  are  not  produced  upon  common  flower-stalks  rising  from  the  center  of  the  plant  as 
in  the  other  species,  but  upon  single-flowered  stalks,  which  spring  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  upon  the  runners.  The  fruit  is  very  beautiful,  growing  with  its  apex  up- 
ward.   It  is  not,  however,  of  good  quality. 

STRAW-XAirUFAGTlJKES.  The  industrial  applications  of  the  straw  of  wheat  are  of 
great  commercial  importance,  especially  that  of  pluitlng.  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  arts 
practiced  by  mankind,  many  specimens  having  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
l^yptians,  and  mention  beinfi[  made  of  plaiting  by  Herodotus  and  other  early  writers. 
The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  its  systematic  use  in  Europe  as  an  article  of  clothing  is  in 
the  records  of  the  teign  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  who,  we  are  told,  observed  that  the 
peasants  of  Lorraine  wore  hats  made. of  straw  plait,  and  that  this  manufacture  was 
beneficial  to  them,  and  she  consequently  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  it  into  Scot- 
land, which  wiis  done  about  the  year  1562,  but  without  much  success.  Her  son,  James 
L,  however,  carried  it  into  England,  where  it  soon  throve,  and  has  been  from  that  time 
a  permanent  branch  of  industry.  It  was  first  regularly  established  in  Bedfordshire, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  chief  Seat  of  the  trade. 

At  first,  the  plait  was  what  is  called  whols  straw;  that  is,  the  straw  was  cut  into  suit- 
able lengths  without  knoU,  and  merely  pressed  flat  durini?  the  operation  of  plaiting, 
and  so  it  continued  until  the  reizn  of  Gfeorge  L,  when  it  was  in  great  demand  for  ladies' 
hats,  and  some  plait  was  made  of  split  straw.  Since  that  time,  this  kind  has  been  chiefly 
used,  and  a  much  im{>roved  metliod  has  been  substituted  for  the  clumsy  one  of  using  a 
common  knife  for  splitting  it.  The  instrument  now  employed  is  made  of  steel,  and  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  little  square  blades  set  in  a  circular  manner  around  a  stem,  which 
at  one  end  terminates  in  a  point,  and  at  the  other  is  bent  and  fixed  into  a  handle.  The 
point  being  inserted  into  the  hollow  of  the  straw,  is  pressed  forward,  and  cute  it  into  as 
many  strips  as  there  are  blades  in  the  cutting-tool;  these  vary  in  number  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  work  to  be  produced. 

It  is  found  that  the  fine  straw-plaiting,  which  is  now  produced  better  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country  except  Italy,  can  only  be  made  from  one  or  two  varieties  of 
wheat,  tliat  called  the  White  Chittim  being  generally  preferred,  and  next  to  it  the  Red 
Lammas,  which  only  succeed  as  a  straw-crop  upon  the  light  rich  soils  of  the  more 
southern  of  the  midland  counties.  The  liarvesting  is  a  matter  of  great  anxiety,  as  the 
straw  is  liable  to  many  injuries  from  wet  and  other  causes.  The  value  of  this  crop  can 
be  best  understood  by  the  fact  that  an  acre  will  ^ield  from  25  to  40  bushs.  of  wheat, 
and  from  15  cwts.  to  a  ton  of  straw,  which,  when  in  good  condition,  is  worth  £7  or  £8w 

The  crop  is  bousht  up  by  straw-factors,  who  employ  people  to  draw  the  straw,  and 
remove  the  ears,  which  are  all  cut  off  by  hand  for  threshing.  The  straws  are  after- 
ward cut  into  lengths  and  cleared  of  the  outer  sheath  or  leaf;  they  are  then  sorted  into 
various  thicknesses  bv  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  series  of  sieves  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter;  the  boys  who  usually  do  this  work  hold  a  handful  on  end  over  the  first  sieve, 
which  has  the  mirrowest  spaces,  and  the  thinest  straws  only  fall  through  it';  they  are 
next  placed  on  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  last.  As  they  fall  through  each  successive 
sieve, they  pass  down  through  hollow  shafts,  through  shoots  of  tin  or  sheet-zinc  into  boxes, 
from  which  they  are  removed  and  tied  into  bundles  ready  for  the  splitters,  who  next 
take  them  in  hand  and  reduce  them  to  strips  of  the  sizes  required. 

The  plaits  are  made  by  women  and  children  in  their  own  cottages,  and  are  collected 
by  the  dealers  and  sold  in  the  Luton  and  Dunstable  markets,  in  which  the  chief  part  of 
this  business  is  transacted.  They  are  very  various  in  psittern,  and  are  sold  by  the  icar^ 
of  20  vards,  the  prices  ranging  from  2d.  to  8s.  per  score  for  the  ordinary  kinds,  but  very 
fine  plaits  have  been  known  to  fetch  as  high  as  £3  to  £4  per  score. 

It  is  computed  that  70,000  persons  are  employed  in  this  trade,  of  whom  nearly  60,000 
are  females  and  boys,  and  that  they  produce  annually  about  19,000.000  scores,  or 
240,000,000  yards  of  plait.  The  plait  is  made  up  into  t>onnets  and  hats  chiefiy  at  Luton 
and  Dunstable,  and  sent  up  to  the  London  warehouses  for  sale,  whence  tbev  are  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  A  large  trade  is  also  done  in  the  fine  plaits  of  Tuscany;  the 
Leghorn  plaits  are  very  fine,  and  fetch  high  prices. 

Besides  its  value  for  plaiting,  straw  is  now  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
(q,v.). 

8TRAW  MANUFACTURES  (anie).  From  a  very  early  period  in  the  colonial 
times,  ttie  plaiting  of  straw  and  its  manufacture  into  suitable  goods  for  domestic  use 
was  a  common  home  industir  in  many  New  England  and  other  northern  households. 
As  these  goods  were  necessarily  crude  and  ungraceful,  the  wants  of  the  wealthier  classes 
were  usualhr  supplied  by  importation  from  abroad — principally  from  Italy.  In  the 
ttrly  part  of  this  century,  however,  when  the  prolonged  European  wars  cut  off  com- 
OHmieati^n  with-  Italy,  more  attention  be^an  to  be  pfud  to  this  branch  of  industry,  <^^ 
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Various  mannfactoriefl  were  started  whidi  supplied  u  limited  and  local  trade.  But  it 
was  not  nntil  1825-^  tbat  the  business  grew  to  any  real  impoitanoe  or  covered  any 
great  extent  of  territory.  About  that  time  some  of  the  more  enterprisinfl;  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  houses  sought  to  develop  their  facilities  so  as  to  reach  those  portions  of 
the  country  where  straw  goods  were  little  known,  and  the  business  soon  assumed 
inunense  proportions.  For  many  years  goods  were  made  largely  from  the  straw 
raised  and  plaited  in  tliis  country--the  plaiting  being  done  chiefly  by  females  during  the 
intervals  oi  household  work — but  the  cheapness  and  superiority,  of  foreign  brai<&,  in 
some  cases,  asain  drove  this  form  of  American  labor  out  of  the  market.  The  chief 
domestic  braids  now  left  are  the  **  Mackinaw"  straw,  which  is  raised  and  plaited  in  Can- 
ada and  In  a  few  localities  in  the  north-western  states,  and  the  palm-leaf,  grown  in  Cuba 
and  split  and  braided  in  New  England.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  straw  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country  are  made  from  the  Canton  straw  imported  from  China. 
The  Luton  straw  from  England,  and  the  Leghorn  from  Italy,  are  also  largely  used,  and 
small  quantities  of  other  varieties  are  imported  from  Switzerland,  Bohemia,  France, 
Malagii  (Spain),  Manila,  and  Central  and  South  America.  The  total  value  of  the  impor- 
tations is  estimated  at  about  $2,000,000  annuall^r.  Straw  hats  and  bonnets  are  sewn  chieflT 
by  the  Kriowlton  and  Bosworth  sewing  machines,  which  are  run  by  steam  and  which 
can  turn  out  as  man}'  as  100  hats  each  in  a  day.  These  machines  are  of  American 
invention  and  their  use  is  gradually  extending  abroad.  The  goods  are  pressed  and 
blocked  into  shape  at  the  rate  of  four  a  mi  note,  by  another  macbme  of  American  origin. 
The  total  vulue  of  the  straw  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  was,  in  1800, 
$4,895,616,  and  in  1870,  $7,282,086.  The  increase  in  the  last  ten  vears  has  been  even  more 
rapid,  but  the  official  figures  have  not  yet  been  published.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  amount  of  American  straw  goods  are  manufactured  in  Massachnsetts  alone,  the 
census  of  1870  valuing  the  products  of  that  state  at  $4,869,614,  the  remainder  being^ 
divided  among  the  following  eight  states:  Connecticut,  $1,026,600;  New  York, 
$1,006,000;  Pennsylvania,  $189,2^;  California,  $60,700;  New  Jersey,  $54,580;  Rhode 
Islabd,  $40,000;  Wisconsin,  $34,500;  Vermont,  $1,600. 

STRAZNICKY,  Edward  R.,  ph.d.,  1820-76;  b.  Moravia;  graduated  at  a  uni- 
versity in  Vienna,  where  he  became  an  expert  linguist,  and  took  the  degrees  of  h.d. 
and  PH.D.  He  was  made  intendant  of  an  estate  belonging  to  a  wealthy  Austrian  noble- 
man, but,  becoming  involved  in  the  struggle  of  Himgary  f(»*  liberty,  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  country,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  of  his  near  rdatives  was  a  field- 
marshal  in  the  Austrian  service.  He  arrived  in  New  York  penniless,  and  was  foic^ 
to  submit  to  severe  privations  during  his  first  years  m  America.  His  ability  and  educa^ 
tion,  however,  at  length  secured  him  influential  friends,  and  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  American  geographical  society,  and  in  1859  second  assistant  librarian  in  the  Astor 
library.  He  rose  tlirough  the  different  grades  until,  on  the  retirement  of  bon.  Francis 
Schroeder,  superintendent  of  the  library,  he  was  appointed  to  that  position,  which  he 
held  until  his  death. 

STREET,  Alfrbd  Billings,  1811-81 ;  b.  N.  Y. ;  studied  law  and  practiced  a  few 
years  at  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  but  after  1838  lived  at  Albany.  He  wrote  many  poems  of 
considerable  merit,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  the  German.  Among  his 
writings  were:  The  Burning  of  Schenectady,  and  other  Poems {lS4Si),  and  Frontenac,  a  Tale 
of  the  Iroquois  in  1696  (1849).  In  prose,  he  wrote  biographical  and  historical  sketches, 
jPbrest  Pictures  in  the  Ackromdacks  and  Ths  Indian  Pass  (1869).  He  was  for  many  years 
state  librarian. 

STREET,  AtrousTUS  Russell,  1791-1866;  b.  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  graduate  of  YaJe 
college,  1812;  studied  law;  inherited  a  large  estate;  gave  $800,000  to  Ywe  college,  found- 
ing the  Street  professorship  of  modern  languages.  He  erected,  and  partially  endowed, 
the  Yale  school  of  fine  arts,  and  left  a  sum  of  money  to  establish  the  Titus  Street  pro- 
fessorship. He  lived  in  Europe,  1845^18;  returned  to  this  country  and  died  in  New 
Haven.    His  daughter  married  admiral  Foote. 

STREET,  Oeorgb  EDMtmD,  b.  England,  1824;  educated  at  the  collegiate  school, 
Camberwell,  and  aftei-ward  studied  architecture  under  G.  G.  Scott  Among  his  works' 
are  the  theological  college  at  Cuddesden,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Philip  and  James,  at 
Oxford,  and  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Liverpool.  Among  his  restorations  are  Jesus  college 
chapel,  Oxford:  and  Wantage  church.  Most  of  his  works  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  upon 
which  he  has  written  much.  Among  his  writings  are  The  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture 
of  North  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1855),  and  Oomic  Architecture  in  Spain  (1865). 

8TBELITZ,  more  properly  streltzi  (arquebusiers).  the  ancient  Russian  militia-guard, 
first  raised  by  Ivan  Vassilevitch  the  terrible,  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  At 
that  time,  and  for  long  afterward,  they  were  the  only  standing  army  in  Russia,  and  at 
times  amounted  to  between  40,000  and  50,000  men.  They  were  located  at  Moscow  in 
time  of  peace,  in  a  quarter  of  the  capital  which  was  set  apart  for  them,  and,  being  the 
bravest  and  most  trustworthy  troops  in  the  army,  were  made  objects  of  special  ravor 
and  distinctions.  But  like  all  such  petted  corps,  the  Roman  pretorians,  the  Turkish 
lanizaries,  and  the  Egvptian  memluks,  their  general  turbulence,  frequent  revolts  against 
the  government  (notably  during  the  Demetrian  insurrections),  aiid  inoeasant  conapinuues 


rendered  them  more  formidable  to  the  Ruselfta  goyeniment  than  to  external  enemies. 
The  strelit/  having,  at  the  instigation  of  the  grand-ducbess  Sophia  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Old  MoacoTite  party,  revolted  against  Peter  the  great,  that  iron-handed  ruler  caused 
tbem  to  be  decimated  (1696)  in  the  great  square  of  Moscow,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
b&nisfaed  to  Astrakhan.  The  feeble  remnant  still  manifeetiog  tbeir  characteristic  turbu- 
lence and  disloyalty,  Peter  exterminated  them  almost  completely  in  1705.  Few  Russian 
families  at  present  can  daim  kindred  with  tbe  old  streltzi,  but  to  this  tlie  family  of  OriofF 
<q.v.)  forms  a  prominent  eseeption,  being  descended  from  aatreiita  who  was  pardoned 
by  Peter  tiie  great  while  the  axe  was  being  raised  over  him. 

snSHOTB  OF  XATEEIAIiS.  The  strength  of  materials  depeads  upon  their  physi- 
cal constitution — viz.,  their  form,  texture,  hardness,  elasticity,  aod  ductility. 

The  resistance  of  materials  id  engineeriDg  works  is  tested  in  reference  to  various 
strains;  such  are — 1.  Extension  or  tension;  2.  Compression  or  crushing;  8.  Transverse 
or  cross  strain ;  4.  Shearing  strain ;  5.  Torsion  or  twisting  strain. 

1.  Extension, — When  a  rod  is  suspended  vertically,  and  a  weight  attached  to  its  end 
tending  to  tear  it  asunder,  all  its  fibers  act  equally,  and  its  strength  evidently  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  individual  fibers  and  their  number,  that  is,  the  area  of  cross-section 
of  the  rod.  The  following  table  gives  the  resistance  to  rupture  of  some  of  the  most 
common  materials: 

Fiar  Square  iDoh. 

Fine  sandstone 200   lbs. 

Brick 800    " 

Common  lime 60    ** 

Portland  cement 240    ** 

Deal  (timber) 6  tons. 

Cast  iron  (ordinary) 6^  " 

Stirling's  toughened 12i  " 

Wrought  iron,  b<»ler-plate 20  to  24    " 

bars 25    " 

Cast  steel 60    " 

Ropes  (hemp),  four-fifths  ton  per  pound  weight  per  fathom. 

With  regard  to  the  elongation  of  materials  under  tensional  strain,  it  has  been  observed 
that  up  to  a  certain  limit,  which  is  different  for  different  substances,  the  elonffation  is- 
proportional  to  the  extending  force,  a  physical  truth  tbe  promulgation  of  which  is  due 
to  Hooke  (q.v.);  up  to  tliis  limit  also  the  body  nearly  recovers  its  original  form  on  the 
removal  of  tbe  force :  .this  limit  is  called  the  limit  of  elasticity.  When  this  limit  is  passed, 
ihe  permanent  elongation  or  destruction  rapidly  increases  until  rupture  takes  place. 

The  extension  of  wrought  iron  is  about  ^^^^  of  its  len^h  per  ton  of  strain  per 
square  inch,  and  tbat  of  cast  iron  ^i^.  The  limit  of  ehisticity  of  wrought  iron  is 
attained  under  a  strain  of  12  tons  per  square  inch ;  and  in  the  case  of  American  pine  1^ 
ton  per  square  inch. 

2.  Campremon  or  CruMng  Strain.^The  strength  of  pieces  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron, 
whose  height  is 'small  in  proportion  to  their  area,  and  which  absolutely  jrush  under  the 
strain,  is  proportional  to  tlie  area  of  their  horizontal  section.  The  following  table  gives 
the  resistance  to  crushing  of  some  of  the  more  common  materials: 

Cast  iron 60  tons  per  square  inch. 

Wrought  iron 16    " 

Brickwork 80  tons  per  square  foot 

Sandstone 200    " 

Limestone 490    " 

Deal 450    "  "  *' 

Oak 650    " 

Up  to  a  certain  strain,  which  is  called  the  limit  of  elasticity,  the  diminutions  in 
length  of  the  body  are  proportional  to  the  compressing  force;  and  are  practically  the 
same  in  amount  as  the  elongations  in  the  case  of  tensional  forces.  In  the  case  of 
wrought  iron,  the  limit  is  12  tons  per  sq.in. ;  after  that  strain,  its  shape  and  proportions 
become  permanently  altered;  and  where  these  are  of  consequence,  as  in  most  practical 
cases,  we  come  to  the  limit  of  its  utility,  which  is  reached  when  the  load  is  about  16  tons 
per  sq.  inch.  It  then  oozes  away  beneath  additional  strain,  as  a  lump  of  lead  would 
do  in  a  vise. 

The  mode  of  ultimate  failure  of  cast  iron  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  wrouglit  iron. 
It  crashes  suddenly  by  the  sliding  off  of  the  comers  in  wedge-shaped  fragments,  being 
aervstalline  mass,  without  sufficient  ductility  to  allow  of  its  bulguig  horizontally;  the 
angle  of  rupture  at  which  these  wedges  slide  off  being  tolerably  constant,  and  varying 
from  48'  to  58\  The  limit  of  elasticity  is  attained  in  cubes  of  deal  under  a  compression 
of  100  tons  per  sq.ft. ;  and  in  those  of  oak.  150  tons  per  sq.  foot. 

PiBar$,  round  or  square,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 1.  Those  whose  height 
ij  not  more  than  5  times  their 'diameter;  2.  Those  whose  height  is  between  ^  and^S 
thefa-  diameter;  8.  Those  whose  height  is  at  least  25  times  their 


strength.  1^ 

first  follow  the  same  laws  as  cubes  or  pieces  of  small  height  aboTe  discuss^,  and  are 
absolutely  crushed;  their  strength  being  proportional  to  their  cross  section.  The  second 
are  broken  across,  partly  by  crushing  and  partly  by  bending.  The  third  give  way  purely 
from  bending  as  with  a  transverse  strain,  and  their  stren^h  is  found  by  experiment  to 
be  directly  pn)portiona]  to  the  fourth  power  of  their  duuneter,  and  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  their  length.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  two  long  pillars  oi  equal 
length,  but  of  which  one  has  its  diameter  double  that  of  the  other,  the  strength  of  the 
former  will  be  16  times  that  of  the  latter;  from  which  will  be  apparent  the  advantage 
of  the  tubular  form  for  pillars,  as  it  gives  a  lar^e  diameter,  combined  with  lightness. 

In  the  case  of  long  columns  whose  length  is  25  or  more  times  their  diameter,  if  we 
represent  the  strength  of  a  long  cast-iron  column  of  any  dimensions  by  1000,  the  strength 
of  a  wrought  iron  column  of  the  same  dimensions  will  be  1750;  of  cast  steel,  2,500;  of 
Danzi^oak,  110;  of  red  deal,  80. 

8.  Traruverse  or  Gross  Strain. — When  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  is  loaded  with  a  weight 
at  the  other,  it  is  bent  from  its  original  form,  and  takes  a  curved  shape.  The  fibers  oa 
tibe  upper  or  convex  side  of  the  beam  are  extended,  and  those  on  the  under  or  concave 
compressed;  while  at  tiie  middle  of  the  beam,  there  are  fibers  which  are  neither  extended 
nor  compressed,  where  the  compression  ends  and  the  extension  Ix'gins:  this  surface  of 
fibers  is  called  the  neutral  surface.  As  long  as  the  beam  is  not  strained  beyond  the  limit 
of  its  elasticity,  the  extensions  and  corapreusions  for  a  given  strain  are  nearly  equul,  and 
therefore  the  neutral  surface  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross  section  of 
the  beam. 

If  we  strain  the  beam  beyond  this  limit,  and  approach  the  breaking  strain,  the  exten- 
sions and  compressions  are  no  longer  equal,  and  therefore  the  position  of  the  neutral 
surface  is  not  readily  determined.  For  example,  in  the  cases  of  stone  and  cast-iron,  the 
amount  of  compression  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  extension,  and  in  the  case  of  tim- 
ber greater.  Also  the  extensions  and  compressions  are  no  loneer  proportional  to  the 
strains.  From  these  causes  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  and  the  amount  of  strain 
on  tlie  different  parts  of  the  cross  section  at  the  moment  of  rupture,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  theory. 

Different  theories  have  been  proposed  to  determine  the  relative  strength  of  slmilnr 
beams,  while  their  absolute  strength  is  left  to  experiment.  That  of  Galileo  consists  in 
supposing  the  beam  incompressible,  and  that  it  gives  way  by  extension  turning  round 
the  lower  edge,  each  point  of  the  section  giving  an  equal  resistance  before  rupture. 
That  of  Mariotte  and  Leibnitz  supposes  the  beam  in  like  manner  to  turn  round  its  lower 
edge,  but  considers  that  the  resistance  given  out  by  each  point  of  the  section  is  propor- 
tional to  its  distance  from  that  edge. 

The  theory  now  generally  adopted  consists  in  supposing  the  extensions  and  compres- 
sions to  contmue  up  to  the  point  of  rupture  proportional  to  the  strains,  as  is  actnally 
the  case  up  to  the  limit  of  elasticity,  an:l  therefore,  that  the  beam  turns  round  a  neutral 
axis,  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross  section,  the  force  given  out  by- 
each  point  being  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis.  This  last  theory  is 
found  to  give  the  best  results  in  the  case  of  timber  and  wrought-iron,  especially  wrought- 
iron  arniuged  in  the  forms  usual  in  girders.  The  second  represents  nearly  the  method 
of  failure  of  stQne,  and  the  first  that  of  cast-iron. 

Though  none  of  these  theories  give  accurate  results,  they  yet  give  us  means  of  deter- 
mining, from  particular  exi^eriments,  the  strength  of  any  other  beam  whatever.  For 
example,  these  theories  agree  in  giving  the  strength  of  a  rectangular  beam  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  cross  section  multiplied  by  the  depth,  and  inversely  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  beam,  since  the  strain  increases  directly  as  the  length.  Thia» 
when  expressed  mathematically,  is 

W  =  c2f  (L) 

Where  to  =s  breaking  weight  in  tons. 
b  =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches. 
d  =  depth  of  beam  in  inches.  • 

I  =  length  of  beam  in  inches. 

C  =  a  constant  number  for  beams  of  the  same  material,  to  be  determined  bj^ 
experiment. 

This  result  is  borne  out  by  experiment — that  is  to  say,  the  constant  C  being  determined 
by  experiment  on  one  beam,  the  strength  of  any  other  is  found  by  multiplying  its 
breadth  by  the  square  of  its  depth  and  by  the  constant  C,  and  then  dividing  by  its 
length.  In  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  by  a  weight  in  Uie 
middle,  the  strength  is  also  given  by  the  formula, 

W  =  «^         (IL); 

bot  c,  in  this  case,  is  4  times  the  value  of  C  in  the  formula  for  s  Twsmloadfld  atone  end 
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Hm  tratii  of  this  may  be  leen  from  the  oonaideTatioii  that  the  beam  may  be  treated  as 

if  ji  were  two  beams,  each  fixed  at  the  middle  point  at  one  end,  and  pressed  upward  by 

tiie  reaction  of  tlie  supports  at  their  other  ends.    This  reaction  is  evidently  equal  to 

W 

-r-;  so  that  the  breaking  weight  of  the  whole  beam,  supported  at  both  ends,  resolves 

I  "W 

telf  into  Qua  of  a  beam  of  length  '^,  acted  on  by  tbe  weight  at  one  end  -^i  this  by 
fonnola  (L)  ia. 

or.  W=4C*f =«?f : 
therefore,  e=:4C  or  0=^  & 

Snerimants  on  the  truisverse  strength  of  beams  are  generally  made  by  loading  in  the 
niiodie  beams  supported  at  both  ends.  The  following  table,  from  experiments  by  Mr. 
Barlow,  gives  the  value  of  c  for  beams  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  in  the  middle: 

Tons. 

Oist-iron 1^ 

Wrought-iron 13 

English  oak 2f 

Bedpme ^ 

These  nnmbers  when  substituted  in  the  formula  give  the  breaking  weight,  one-third  of 
this  will  be  the  safe  load  in  practice.  The  transverse  strength  of  cast  iron  is  considered 
80  good  a  test  of  its  value,  that  in  specifications  of  iron  work,  it  is  generally  required  to 
be  of  Boch  a  quality  that  a  bar  of  it,  of  certain  dimensions,  will  bear  a  specified  weight 
It  tbe  center;  for  example,  ''that  a  bar  of  it,  42  in.  long,  2  in.  deep,  and  1  in.  wide,  set 
on  beadngs  86  in.  anart,  shail  bear,  without  breaking,  80  cwL  suspended  in  the  middle." 
1(  a  beam  be  loadea  uniformly  over  its  length,  it  will  bear  twice  as  much  as  if  the  load 
be  condensed  at  the  center.  Also  if  the  load  be  placed  some  distance  from  the  center, 
the  load  it  will  bear  is  to  the  load  borne  at  the  center  inversely  as  the  rectangle  of  the 
Kgments  into  which  the  beam  is  divided  by  the  point  of  application  of  the  load  are 
to  one  another,  from  which  it  follows  that  it  will  bear  less  weight  at  the  center  than  at 
toy  other  point. 

Since  the  strenffth  of  a  rectangular  beam  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  depth, 
mnltiplied  by  the  breadth,  it  is  evident  that  by  increasing  the  depth  and  diminishing 
the  breadth  we  shall,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  increase  the  strength  of  a  beam  without 
increaMog  its  weig^ht;  for  example,  let  A  and  B  be  the  sections  of  two  beams,  of  which 
4  ^*  ^  ia-  broad  and  2  deep,  and  B  4  in.  deep  and  1  in.  broad,  they  are  of  the  same  sec- 
tional area— viz.,  4  sq.in.,  but  the  strength  of  B  is  to  the  strenglh  of  A  as  4«  X  1  is  to 
^^  X  2,  or  as  16  to  8,  that  is  2  to  1.  that  Is  to  say,  B  is  twice  the  strength  of  A.  Hence 
vises  the  advantage  of  the  double  T  forms  so  generally  used  in  iron  giniers,  the  strength 
of  which  forms  are  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  top  or  bottom  plates  multiplied  by 
the  depth.  For  a  beam  of  this  form  loaded  at  the  center,  the  following  formula  wiU 
give  the  breaking  weight: 

Where  a=    the  area  of  the  top  or  bottom  flange  in  sq.  inches. 

n.  J  4  times  the  destroying  load  per  sq.in.  of  the  mataial,  under  direct  ten- 

(     don  or  compression  in  tons. 
<{=    depth  of  the  beam  in  feet. 
{=    length  between  supports  in  feet. 
W=:    breaking  weight  at  the  center  in  tons. 

for  cast-iron  beams,  when  the  area  of  the  bottom  flange  is  made  6  times  that  of  the  top. 
^mch  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  the  best  arrangement,  and  the  strength  is 
measured  by  the  tenaional  stram,  supported  by  the  bottom  flange,  that  is,  6i  tons  per 
iq.  ttich. 

Os=e}X4=:26  tons. 

V^wioai^inm  beami^ 

Css4x90=80  tons  for  the  lower  flange^ 
and  C3s4xl6=e64  tons  for  the  upper  flai^ 
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Another  way  of  throwing  the  great  body  of  the  matorialat  a  distance  from  tbe  neutral 
jg^^^^  axis  is,  to  make  it  into  the  shape  of  a  tube  or  hollow  cylin- 

^^^^^  ff    A     <Jer.    Let  B  be  the  section  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  thick- 

^F^    /   ^^      .^flB^     ^^^  ^^  whose  walls  is  represented  by  the  shaded  ring;  and  X. 
M       '      ■     fl^^B    ^  ^^  section  of  a  solid  cyiioder  of  the  same  material.     It 
m    "  ^m      ^B^V     ^^6  A^^  of  A  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ring  in  B,  the  two  cvlin- 
^^ta|^^       ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^  contain  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  but  B  will  be 

^^^^I^<»«  1.  stronger  than  A,  nearly  in  proportion  as  eg  is  longer  than  dg. 

The  principle  of  hollow  stnicture  prevails  both  in  nature  and  art,  wherever  strength 
and  lightness  have  to  be  combined.  It  is  seen  in  the  stems  of  plants,  especially  of  the 
f^rasses;  the  bones  of  animals  are  also  hollow,  and  those  of  birds,  where  great  lightness 
IS  required,  are  mos(  so.  A  feather,  with  its  hollow  stem,  is  perhaps  the  best  instance 
of  the  union  of  strength  and  lightness  that  could  be  given.  In  art,  again,  we  have 
hollow  metal  pillars;  and  sheet-iron  for  roofing  and  other  purposes  is  corrugated,  or  bent 
into  ridges  and  furrows,  to  ^ive  it  depth.  Each  ridge  or  furrow  is,  as  it  were,  half  a  tube, 
and  i*esists  bending  with  twice  or  thrice  the  energy  it  would  if  flat. 

The  most  striking  application  of  the  principle  of  hollow  structure  is  seen  in  tubular 
bridges.  The  object  being  to  resist  a  vertical  strain,  the  form  is  made  ractangular,  and 
the  chief  okase  of  the  material  is  thrown  into  tt)e  top  and  bottom.  The  tube  may,  in 
fact,  be  considered  as  an  immense  beam  or  girder  constructed  on  the  principle  oi  the 
double  T-iron  girder,  the  top  and  bottom  being  the  two  flanges,  and  the  two  sides  serv- 
ing to  connect  them  instead  of  the  one  rib  in  the  middle.  As  it  is  constructed  of  plate- 
iron,  the  top  requires  more  metal  than  the  bottom,  in  order  to  resist  the  compression ; 
but  instead  of  putting  the  metal  into  one  thick  plate,  or  into  several  plates,  laid  the  one 
on  the  other,  it  is  made  to  form  a  set  of  minor  tubes  or  cells,  which  give  additional  stiff- 
ness and  strength  to  the  whole  tube.  The  floor,  in  like  manner,  contains  cells.  Each  of 
the  tubes  over  the  Conway  bridge  is  24  ft.  high,  14  ft.  wide  (outside),  and  420  ft.  long, 
and  weighs  1,800  tons;  yet  these  enormous  hollow  beams  sustain  not  only  theur  owii 
weight,  but  the  heaviest  railwny -trains  without  sensible  deflection. 

Fig.  2  represents  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  strengthening  tbe  wooden  beams  sup- 
porting a  bridge.  An  iron  rod  fixed  to  the  beam  AB  at  the 
two  ends,  is  kept  at  a  distance  by  strats  t,  c'.  The  beam 
cannot  now  be  bent  downward  without  stretching  the 
rod;  which  thus  has  to  bear  the  tensive  strain  while 
the  beam  itself  sustains  only  the  compressive  strain. 

Another  way  of  removing  part  of  the  strain  from  a 

Fio.  9l     .  girder,  is  to  fix  a  kin?-post  and  two  oblique  pieces  on  its 

upper  side.     The  whole  is  now  one  composite  girder;  and 

whon  any  weight  bears  upon  it,  the  whole  of  the  compressive  strain  is  thrown  upon  the 

oblique  pieces,  and  only  the  tensive  strain  is  left  for  the  beam  to  sustain. 

When  a  beam  AB  is  fixed  at  one  end,  and  loaded  at  tbe  other,  the  strain  is  ^eatest 
at  B.  and  is  less  at  other  points  c,  c\  in  proportion  as  A^,  A«',  the  levers  at  which  it  acta, 
are  less  than  AB.  The  beam  may  therefore  be  made  to 
taper  off  toward  the  end,  and  we  may  determine  the  exact 
form  tbe  beam  should  have,  in  order  to  be  equally  strong 
at  every  point  For  supposing  the  breadth  uniform,  the 
strength  increases  as  the  squares  of  thedepUis  c'd\  cd,  while 
the  strain  increases  as  the  levers  Ac',  Ac;  and  thus,  if  Ac: 
Ac' :  :  cdP  to  c'd'^.  the  strengths  are  equal  at  those  points. 
This  proportion  will  always  hold  good,  if  the  curve  of  the 
beam  is  that  of  a  parabola;  and,  accordingly,  this  Is  the 
shape  given  to  the  beams  of  steam-engines. 

In  beams  supported  at  both  ends,  the  strain  is  greatest  .^ 

in 'the  middle;  girders  are  therefore  made  strongest  in  the  "^  * 

middle,  and  taper  toward  the  ends. 

4.  Clearing  Strain. — This  force  is  called  into  play  when  a  plate  is  cut  by  shears,  or 
when  a  riveted  or  bolted  joint  is  torn  asunder,  in  which  case  the  rivets  are  sheared  across. 
The  effect  of  it  is  to  cause  the  particles  in  one  plane  to  slide  over  those  in  another:  this 
is  resisted  by  their  mutual  coherence,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  resistance  depends  on 
the  number  of  the  particles,  that  is  on  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  body  sheared. 
The  following  laws  are  the  result  of  experiment:  1.  The  ultimate  resistance  to  shearing 
is  proportional  to  the  area  of  section  of  the  bar  sheared.  2.  The  ultimate  resistance  of 
any  bar  to  a  shearing  strain  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  ultimate  resistance  of  the  same  bar 
to  a  direct  longitudinal  strain. 

5.  lorsion, — If  one  end  of  the  axle  or  shaft  of  a  wheel  is  immovably  fixed,  and  a 
power  acts  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  (or  at  the  end  of  a  lever  or  winch),  the 
power  maybe  so  increa.<ied  as  to  twist  the  shaft asuijder  at  its  weakest  point.  If  a  shaft 
A  has  twice  the  diameter  of  another  shaft  B.  there  will  be  four  times  as  many  fibers  in 
the  section  of  fracture  of  A,  to  resist  the  twist,  as  in  that  of  B.  ]^ut  as  the  sfpariMion 
takes  place  by  the  one  end  of  the  fracture  turning  round  upon  the  axis  of  the  shaft, 
making  the  ends  of  the  separating  fibers  describe  circles,  those  fibers  that  are  furthest 
from  the  center  will  have  the  greatest  power  of  resistance,  aad  tbe  sum  of  their  moments* 
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or  their  united  effect,  will  be  in  j>roportion  to  tbeir  mean  distance  from  the  center.  This 
mean  dlBtance  in  A  is  twice  that  in  B;  therefore,  the  resistance  in  A  is  2  X  4.  or  8  times 
the  resistance  in  B.  Generally,  the  strength  of  shafts  to  resist  torsion  is  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diameter$.  The  torsive  strengths  of  shafts  1  in.  diameter,  and  with  weights  acting  at  1 
ft  leyerage,  being  found  by  experiment  for  different  materials;  the  strength  of  shajts  of 
other  dimensions  is  found  from  these  "constants'*  by  multiplying  by  the  cube  of  the 
diameter,  and  dividing  by  the  length  of  the  lever.  It  is  evident  that  the  torsive  strength 
of  a  hollow  shaft  will  be  greater  than  that  of  a  solid  one  of  the  same  quantity  of  material, 
on  the  same  principle  that  its  transverse  strength  is  greater.  The  rule  used  bv  Boultoa 
and  Watt  for  calculating  the  diameters  of  their  wrought-iron  shafts  was  as  follows: 


-^.       ^       *  T.  *^  1    .     1.        •  /120  X  horse-power. 

Dm  meter  of  shaft  in  inch.  =  a/  = r ~ — -— 

y  Revolu.  per  minute. 

This  is  found  to  make  the  shafts  rather  too  light;  and  the  following  variation  gives  safer 
practical  results: 

Diameter  of  shaft  in  Inch.  =  V^  X  horae-powerT 

r  Revolu.  per  mmute. 

BTSSPfllF'TEBA  (Gr.  twisted-wings),  an  order  of  insects  called  Rhipiptera  (Gr.  fan- 
winged)  by  Latreille,  but  first  established  by  Kirby.  The  first-known  species  were 
observed  by  Rossi,  and  referred  by  him  to  the  order  hymenoptera.  The  order  strepsip- 
tera  consists  of  a  small  number  of  species,  very  singular  in  structure  and  habits,  appar- 
ently forming  a  connecting  ludk  between  coleovtera  and  hymenoptera.  The  species  are 
all  small,  ana  in  their  larvalstate,  live  parasitically  in  the  bodies  oi  bees  and  waspH.  Their 
natural  history  has  been  the  subject  of  much  attention  since  they  were  discovered ;  but 
much  still  remains  obscnre.    The  species  form  the  two  genera,  stylops  and  xenos, 

BTBETCHnra-COirBSS,  in  masonry  or  brick-work,  is  a  course  in  which  the  stones  or 
bricks  are  placed  with  their  longest  sides  along  the  face  of  the  wall.  The  stones  are 
called  stretchers,  as  those  placed  at  right  angles  to  them  with  their  end  exposed  are 
called  headers. 

8T1UBTT0  (Ital.  bound),  in  music,  a  term  which  signifies  that  the  movement  to  which 
It  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  with  rapidity  gradually  accelerating  toward  the  close. -^ 
The  term  siretto  is  also  applied  to  the  recurrence  in  a  fugue  of  the  subject  in  one  part 
before  it  has  come  to  a  close  in  another.     See  Fuous. 

BTBI'JB,  the  fillets  between  the  fiutes  of  columns,  pilasters,  etc. 

BTBICKLAlfD,  AoKEs,  an  English  authoress,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Strickland, 
esq.,  was  b.  at  her  father's  seat,  Kevdou  hall,  near  South  wold,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year 
1806.    She  was  the  third  daughter  oi  a  family  of  six  daughters  and  two  sous,  nearly  all 
of  whom  have  contributed  something  to  the  literature  of  our  time.     Her  first  composi- 
tions were  mostly  in  tjie  poetical  vein,  and  consisted  of  anonymous  contributions  to 
periodicals.     About  the  vear  1825.  however,  she  published,  in  conjunction  with  her 
sister  Susanna  (afterward  Mrs.  Moodie),  a  volume  of  Patriotic  Songs;  which  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1826,  by  a  little  volume  bearing  her  own  name  exclusively,  and  entitled 
Worcester  Field,  or  the  CavaUer;  a  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos,  mth  Historical  Notes,  which 
was  favorably  received  by  some  of  the  reviews.     Worcester  Field  was  followed  by  7%^ 
SetmAgetof  Woman,  and  other  Poem^s  (Lond.  1827);  and  this  by  Demetrius,  a  TcUe  of 
Greece,  in  Three  Cantos  (Lond,  1833),  written  in  the  meter  of  Byron's  Corsair,    In  188$ 
«l)o  pubUahed  a  little  volume  entitled  F^ral  Sketches,  Fables,  and  other  Poems;  repub- 
lished in  1861,    With  this  the  list  of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland's  poetical  works  ends. 
Among  her  prose  works  are:  The  Biml  Crusoes,  published  without  date;  The  Pi^rima  of 
Walsingham,  or  Tales  of  the  Middle  Ages,  an  Historical  Pomance  (2  vols. ,  1835) ;  Tales  and 
Series  from  Bistory  (1&6);  Alda,  the  British  Captive  (1841);  Historical  Tales  of  llhuPrious 
§t«iA  Children  (1847;  new  ed,  1858);  Hist(nic  Scenes  and  Poetic  Fancies  0850);  (M 
friends  and  New  Acquaintances  (2  series,  186(^1).    All  these,  however,  are  but  of  small 
Miport  m  comparison  with  her  well-known  work.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  from  the 
Jfmnan  Congueet,  with  Anecdotes  of  their  Courts,  in  12  vols.  (Lond.  1840-48;  new  ed.,  S 
▼ols.,  1861-52).     In  this  work,  the  materials  for  which  she  discovered  by  diligently  ran- 
sacking among  the  treasures  of  the  British  museum  and  other  great  public  repositories 
of  historic  dochments,  Miss  Strickland  was  largely  assisted  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  an 
instance  which  she  gratefully  acknowledges  in  her  preface.    It  was  dedicated  to  queen 
victoria;  sod  as  each  volume  successively  appeared,  its  pictnresque  style  and  anecdoti- 
cal  character  made  it  a  eeneral  favorite,  especiaRy  among  that  class  of  readers  whose 
object  hi  reading  history  Is  rather  amusement  than  philosophical  inetrnot^on.    At  the 
wme  time  it  must  be  owned  that  in  these  Lives  she  has  added  materially  to  our  stock  of 
lustprical  information.    Miss  Strickland's  Ltpes  of  the  Queens  of  England,  concluding 
^th  the  biography  of  queen  Anne,  have  been  followed  by  the  Lives  of  tJie  Queens  of  Scot- 
foU,  and  English  T^nees^ies  connected  with  the  Bcgal  Succession  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  8  vols. 
vEdin.  and  Lond.  1850-^9);  and  these  by  her  Lices  of  the  Bachelor  Kings  of  England 
vUad.  1881),  containing  the  lives  of  Willium  Ruf  us,  Edward  V.,  and  Edward  VL    Mitt 
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Strickland  published  a  novel  entitled  How  mU  it  End?  (1865);  Lines  of  the  Sewn  Bishops 
(1866).     In  1871  she  received  a  pension  of  £100.     She  died  in  July,  1874. 

STRICKLAND,  Hugh  Edwin.  1811-58;  b.  England;  studied  with  Dr.  Arnold  at 
Laleham;  graduate  of  Oxford,  1882;  gave  his  attention  to  the  special  study  of  geology 
and  ornithology.  In  1850  he  became  reader  in  geolo^  in  the  university  of  OxfonC 
succeeding  Dr.  Buckland,  and  retaining  the  post  till  nis  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  geological  society,  and  of  the  Ray  society,  which  on  account  of  his 
representations  undertook  the  publication  of  Agassiz's  Bibli^aphia  Zoalogie  et  Gedogue, 
8  vols,  of  which  he  edited.  He  contributed  to  scientific  periodicals,  and  was  associated 
with  sir  Roderick  Q.  Murchison  in  his  Silurian  System.  He  was  killed  by  a  railway 
train  while  making  investigations  near  Clarborough  tunnel,  on  the  Gainsborough  and 
Retford  railway. 

STBICTUBE  is  a  term  employed  in  surgery  to  denote  an  unnatural  contraction,  either 
congenital  or  acquired,  of  a  mucous  canal,  such  as  the  uretha,  oesophagus,  or  intestine. 
When,  however,  the  affected  part  is  not  mentioned,  and  a  person  is  stated  to  suffer 
from  stricture,  it  is  always  the  urethral  canal  that  is.  referred  to.  Contraction  of  this 
canal  may  be  either  permanent  or  transitory ;  the  former  is  due  to  a  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  urethra,  in  consequence  of  organic  deposit,  and  is  hence  termed  organic  stricture ; 
while  the  latter  may  be  due  either  to  local  inflammation  or  congestion,  or  to  abnormal 
muscular  action :  the  first  of  these  varieties  may  be  termed  inflammatory  or  congestive 
stricture;  and  the  second,  spasmodic  stricture.  The  last-named  form  seldom  exists 
except  as  a  complication  of  the  other  kinds  of  stricture.  There  are  two  principal  causes  of 
organic  stricture — the  first  being  infianunation  of  the  canal,  and  the  second  injury  by 
violence.  Infiammation  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause,  and  gonorrhoea  is  the  com- 
mon agent  by  which  it  is  excited.  Not  unfrequently,  stimulating  injections  thrown 
into  the  urethra,  with  the  view  of  checking  the  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  excite  an  inflam- 
matory action,  which  gives  rise  to  stricture.  Fortunately,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  a  stricture  results  from  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  the  inflammation,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  terminating  by  resolution,  and  leaving  the  canal  as  healthy  as  before 
the  attack.  It  is  when  the  complaint  assumes  a  chronic  character  that  it  most  com- 
monly lays  the  foundation  of  stricture.  Stricture  from  the  second  cause  arises  from 
such  cases  as  falling  across  spars,  scaffolding,  ladders,  etc.,  or  on  some  sharp  object  which 
punctures  the  perineum,  as  from  earthenware  vessels  which  break  under  the  sitter. 

The  earlier  symptoms  of  stricture  are  a  slight  urethral  discharge  and  pain  in  the 
canal,  behind  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  at  the  time  of  micturition.  Tjie  stream  of  urine 
does  not  pass  in  its  ordinary  form,  but  is  flattened  or  twisted;  and  as  the  disease 
advances,  it  becomes  smaller,  and  ultimately  the  fluid  may  onlv  be  discharged  in  drops. 
The  straining  efforts  to  discharge  urine  often  induce  tenesmus  (q.v.). 

As  the  case  advances,  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  and  ropy,  and  deposits  a  precipitate 
when  allowed  to  stand;  and  attacks  of  complete  retention  (q.v.)  occur  with  increasing 
frequency.  But  these  symptoms  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  establish  the  presence 
of  stricture.  It  is  necessary'  to  examine  the  urethral  canal  with  a  catheter  (q.v.)  or 
bougie  (q.v.),  to  ascertain  whether  an  organic  obstruction  exists,  whether  one  or  more 
strictures  are  present  (as  many  as  eight  have  been  recorded,  although  four  are  rare;  and 
one  is  the  most  common  number),  and  their  caliber.  The  treatment  of  organic  stricture 
is  too  purely  surgical  to  be  discussed  in  these  pages:  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  its  object 
is  twofold,  viz.,  flrst,  to  restore  the  natural  caliber  of  the  canal,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
safely  effected;  and,  secondly,  to  maintain  this  patency,  after  It  has  been  established.  . 
*  Spasmodic  stricture  may  occur  from  any  oi  the  following  causes:  The  presence  of 
organic  stricture  or  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane;  from  an  acrid  condition 
of  the  urine;  from  the  administration  of  cantharides,  turpentine,  etc.-,  and  from  the 
.vdunijiry  retention  of  urine  for  too  long  a  time.  The  treatment  consists  in  tlie  removal 
of  the  causes  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  hot  bath.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  some- 
times gives  immediate  relief;  and  several  cases  are  recorded  in  which,  when  the  spasm 
occurred  periodically,  it  was  cured  by  quinine.  Inflammatory  or  congestive  stricture 
commonly  arises  when  a  recent  purulent  discharge  from  the  urethra  has  been  checked 
hy  external  cold  or  wet.  The  patient  complains  of  heat,  fullness,  and  soreness  in  the 
perineum;  the  passage  of  the  urine  is  extremely  painful,  the  stream  being  small,  and 
ceasing  before  the  bladder  empties.  The  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that  for  reten- 
tion of  urine  (q.v.). 

8TBI'6AU,  or  STBiBeAU,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  proviooe  of  Silesia,  and  government  of 
Brealau,  is  situated  on  Strigau  Water,  82  m.  w.a.  w.  of  Breslau.  It  has  mamifactures  of 
woolens  and  linens.    Pop.  75,  10,614. 

STRIGI'D-ffl,  the  family  of  noctumal  birds  of  prey,  or  owls  (q.v.). 

STBDCS,  a  term  borrowed  by  geologists  from  the  German  streiehen,  to  extend,  and 
adopted  with  the  technical  meaning  it  has  in  that  language.  It  is  applied  to  the  direc 
tion  of  the  outcrop  of  a  stratum— the  line  which  it  makes  when  it  appears  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  This  line  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  dip  of  the  bed.  The  angle  of 
dip  and  the  direction  of  strike  are  determined  oy  a  clinometer  and>  compass.  A  per- 
tectly  horizontal  stratum  can  have  neither  dip  nor  strike.   Digitized  by  VjOOQ l€ 
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STRIKES.  Beginning  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  14th  c,  the  opp(ji>ition 
of  combined  labor  to  the  efforts  of  employers  to  regulate  the  price  aud  hours  of 
labor,  has  been  prominent  in  economic  history;  though,  indeed,  the  earliest  iucideui  re- 
corded in  such  history,  had  a  peculiar  origin,  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  just  indicated. 
The  terrible  pfab^e  of  1348  which  continued  during  eight  years,  destroyed,  it  is  believed, 
nearly  two-thirc»  of  the  human  race  then  existing.  In  London, 50,000  bodies  were  buried 
in  one  grave-yard ;  in  Venice  the  number  of  deaths  is  said  to  have  been  100,000;  in  Ltibeck 
90,000;  in  Spain  the  disease  raged  three  years,  and  caiTied  off  two-thirds  of  the  people; 
in  tbe  cast  20,000,000  perished  in  one  year.  One  result  of  this  protracted  **  dance  of 
death"  was  a  scarcity  of  labor  so  great  that  it  became  a  question  as  to  the  possibility  of 
providing  for  the  living.  Such  a  condition,  not  unnaturally,  encouraged  the  craftsmen  to 
increase  the  price  of  their  services,  wuth  the  increase  of  the  demand  and  of  the  scarcity. 
In  England  tliis  assertion  of  a  claim  wliich  could  not  but  be  obnoxious,  was  met  by  par- 
liamentary enactments,  ''  statutes  of  labor,"  and  other  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  gov- 
erning class.  It  was  the  first  "strike,"  and,  as  ever  since,  it  was  met  by  force.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  take  imfair  advantage  of  disaster  and  death.  Subsequent  strikes  for  a  rise 
in  wages  liave  been  occasioned  mostly  by  a  preceding  act  of  cutting  them  down.  The 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  factory  system  into  British  labor,  was  the  occasion 
of  serious  resistance  on  the  part  of  skilled  labor;  as  was  the  case  also  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  in  America.  From  this  time  strikes  have  been  common,  whenever 
laborers  wished  an  increase  of  wages,  or  a  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor.  The  organi- 
zation of  trades-unions  made  it  possible  to  conduct  these  movements  on  a  large  and 
powerful  scale;  and  in  many  instances — particularly  in  flush  times,  and  when  prices 
were  high — ^they  were  successful.  Not  always  conducted,  however,  with  a  due  regard 
for  existing  econonuc  conditions,  they  have  frequently  proved  abortive  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  powerful  only  in  creating  added  and  i)ermaneut  distress  among  the  laboring 
classes.  Little  record  has  been  kept  of  the  strikes  which  have  occured  in  America,  but 
we  know  that  as  early  as  1880  they  occurred  in  Boston  to  secure  shorter  hours  of  labor; 
the  trades  engaged  being  carpenters  and  masons.  Strikes  have  occurred  since  in  various 
manufacturing  towns  in  Massachusetts  about  every  year ;  sometimes  for  shorter  hours, 
ijometimes  for  more  pay.  In  some  instances  these  were  accompanied  by  rioting,  and 
sometimes  the  militia  were  ordered  out  to  suppress  this.  In  1834  several  hundred 
laborers  employed  in  building  the  Providence  railroad,  struck  for  higher  wages,  and 
became  riotous.  This  was  probably  the  first  railroad  strike.  As  a  rule,  all  the  early 
strikes  were  unsuccessful,  though  the  continual  effort  after  the  '*  ten-hour"  rule  for  daily 
labor  was  eventually  successful.  In  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Fall  River,  and  other  cotton- 
manufacturing  towns  in  Massachusetts,  strikes  have  been  freouent;  many  of  them  being 
accompanied  by  much  bitterness  and  ill-feeling;  and  all  resulting  in  serious  pecuniary 
loss  to  all  concerned.  In  all  the  large  cities  strikes  have  formed  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  history  of  labor.  Type-setters,  stage-drivers,  railroad-hands,  shoe-makers,  and  nearly 
all  trades  and  callings  have  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  past  half -century  experienced 
these  unfortunate  aberrations.  But  the  most  important  event  of  this  nature,  was  the 
memorable  railroad  strike  of  1877;  when  for  two  weeks,  beginning  July  14,  100,000 
railroad  men  and  40,000  miners  were  "on  strike"  at  once;  6,000  m.  of  railix)ad,  covering 
Njveral  of  the  trunk  lines,  were  in  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  mob;  the  state  militia  and 
the  U.  S.  army  were  found  necessary  to  put  down  the  accompanying  riotous  conduct, 
murder,  and  mcendiarism ;  and  more  than  3,000  freight  cars  in  Pittsburg  alone,  with 
their  contents,  were  destroyed,  the  destruction  of  railroad  property  being  estimated  at 
$10,000,00;  while  in  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Albany,  and  other  cities,  the  amount 
of  loss  has  never  been  fully  estimated.    See  Combination,  ante. 

8TSINO-G01JB8E,  a  thin  projecting  cotuse  of  stone  or  brickwork  in  a  wall,  generally 
ornamented  with  a  molding,  and  made  to  go  around  'W!ndo*^s  or  oliier  op'enlngs  in  the 
wall. 

STBIVaZinK),  a  term  used  in  music  to  denqte  a  gradual  ,^cele];ation.1ti  the  time.  ^^ 

BftaXBMkLT  is  a  peculiar  eatdiittg  up  of  tte  hone's  limha,  lusinitty  of  oneor  .both 
hind  Iimb9.  It  is  BMBt  noticeable  when  the  aaltnai'  is  fimt  braught'  i)\A  of  the  stable^ 
when  he  is  excited,  or  made  to  turn  noMuAy  roiUDkif  it  U  h'^fm^-ot  ekoxaa  or.St. 
Viius*a4ance.  -  Althoi^gh  a  serious  eye-flore^  it  does  not  interfere  with  nsefolness^  and  is 
quite  hicitrable. 

STRINGHAM,  Bilab  HoBtOK,  ITW-lWd;  b.  N.  Y.;  ent^ed  the  i»yy  as  midship- 
man, 1600;  was  in  sevtsral  actions  in  tbe  Pre$idsni  and  Bpcerk,  undopDecfitur  and  Bodgers ; 
and  in  1^9-^1  as  Meut.  in  command  of  the  Vjfane  and  the  Hornet  oonvejired  the  first 
-  settlers  to  Lfberia  and  captared  many  Blavers.  He  was  promoted  t&  a  eaptaukcy  in  1841, 
and  pailieipated  in  the  ^^oBoHiflrdmoirt  of  Vara  Oruo.  On  ikt^  -bnMhwgy'OUt  of  ihe  dvil 
WOT  he  was  made  fiag-offlcer  of  tbe  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  and  the  Minnewta 
was  his  flagHship.  He  commanded  the  naval  force  whioi  in  connecnon'tdth  the  land 
forceaof  gen.  Butler,  captured  forts  Hatteras  and  Clark.  In  18^  he  was  retired  as 
rear-admiral  In  1871  he  became  port-admiral  of  New  York,  and  resided  in  Brooklyn 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 
^STBOBIUL    See  Tape  woRMP  .  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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STBOMBIBS,  a  family  of  gasteropodoas  moUusks,  of  the  order  pedmUrtranMata, 
nearly  allied  to  hucdnida  (whelks,  etc.)  and  murieidcB,  The  ahell  has  a  canal,  the 
external  lip  of  which,  as  it  attains  maturity,  becomes  more  or  less  dilated,  and  is  marked 
with  a  sinus,  whence  the  head  issues  when  the  animal  comes  out.  The  foot  is  narrow 
and  small,  but  is  employed  in  active  leaping  movements,  daring  which  the  shell  oscillates 
from  side  to  side.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  tropical 
seas.  Some  of  them  are  among  the  largest  of  mollusks.  StromJbus  gigas  is  the  largest 
known  univalve.  It  is  found  in  the  West  Indies,  on  reefs  in  shallow  water,  and  is  fished 
both  for  the  table  and  on  account  of  the  shell.  Great  numbers  of  the  shells  are  imported 
into  Britain;  800,000  have  been  brought  to  Liverpool  in  a  year.  Theyare  sometimes 
called  fountain-shell,  from  their  occasional  use  as  a  garden  ornament.  Their  chief  use, 
however,  is  by  cameo-makers,  by  whom  they  are  valued  for  their  solid  and  delicately 
tinted  substance.  A  shell  sometimes  weighs  four  or  five  pounds.  Pearls  of  a  delicate 
pink  color  are  sometimes  found  in  this  shell.  The  strombi  are  sometimes  called  wing- 
shells,  from  the  dilated  margin  of  the  lip. 

STBOX'BOLI,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Lipari  islands  (q.v.),  the  most  north-easterly  of 
the  group,  is  about  12  m.  in  circumference,  circular  in  shape,  and  contains  3,000 inhabi- 
tants. It  is  wholly  of  volcanic  formation,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  8.100  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  On  its  western  side  is  a  volcano  of  considerable  activity.  Sulphur  and  pumice- 
stone  are  gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  among  the  chief  agricultural  products  are 
cotton,  wine,  and  excellent  fruits. 

STBOX'NEBS.    See  Orkney  Islands. 

STRONG.  George  C,  1832-63;  b.  Vt.;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1857,  and  held 
the  position  of  1st  capt.  of  cadets  there  for  8  years.  In  1861  he  was  attached  to  the  staff 
of  gen.  McDowell  and  acted  as  his  aide  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  afterward  served 
with  McOlellan  and  Butler,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Bilozi,  Tangipahoa  river,  and 
in  the  tissault  on  fort  Warner,  where  he  was  fatally  wounded.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
capt.  of  ordnance  and  brig.  gen.  of  vols.  Gen.  Strong  was  the  author  of  Cadet  Life  at 
West  Point, 

STRONG,  George  Templeton,  1820-75;  b.  New  York;  educated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege, and  called  to  the  bar.  He  was  prominent  in  his  profession,  especially  in  the 
department  of  real-propertv  law.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Columbia  school 
of  mines,  a  trustee  of  Columbia  college,  a  vestryman  and  the  controller  of  Trinity 
church,  New  York,  and  treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 

STRONG,  James,  b.t.d.,  b.  New  York,  1822;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  university, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  1844;  settled  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  taught  Hebrew  and  Greek  to 
private  pupils;  received,  though  a  layman,  the  degree  of  8.T.D.  from  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity, 1856;  professor  of  biblical  literature  and  acting  president  of  Troy  university, 
1858-61;  professor  of  exegetical  theology  in  Drew  theological  seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  1868;  traveled  in  the  east,  1874.  In  1853  he  became  associated  with  the  rev.  Dr. 
John  McClintock  in  the  preparation  of  the  OyehpoBdJa  of  BibUcdl,  Theological,  and  Eccle- 
siastical Literature,  he  having  the  department  of  biblical  literature.  Since  the  death 
of  Dr.  McClintock  he  has  been  the  chief  editor.  He  has  published  also  Harmony  and 
Eappotition  of  the  Gospels;  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  Manuals  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Grammar;  Outlines  of  Theology;  Appeal  to  Sunday-school  Efforts;  also,  articles  in  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  Beview  and  Christian  Adwcate  amd  Journal,  He  prepared  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Book  of  Daniel  for  Lange's  commentary,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
American  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  Bible. 

STRONG,  Jambb  H.,  b.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  1814;  son  of  judge  Elisha  B. ;  entered 
the  na^  as  midshipman,  1820;  served  in  the  Mexican  war;  conunander,  1861;  capt, 
1865.  He  commanded  the  steamer  Mohawk,  1861;  the  FUig,  1862;  and  the  steam  sloop 
Monangahela,  1868-65.  In  1868  he  transported  a  division  of  the  secret  expedition  of 
gen.  Banks's  army  to  Brazos,  and  aided  the  troops  in  taking  the  battery  at  Arkansas 
-paaH,  He  was  in  conmiand  of  the  Monongahela  during  her  engagement  with  the  ram 
Tennessee  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  bay;  oommodore,  1871. 

STRONG,  Nathan,  d.d.,  1748-1816;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Tale  coUege,  176S; 
tutor  there,  1772;  ordained  pastor  of  First  church  (Congregational),  Hartford,  1774^ 
where  he  remained  tiU  his  death;  was  a  chaplain  in  the- army  m  the  revolntionairy  war. 
He  published  ITie  Doctrine  of  Bteamal  Misery  Consietewt  ioith  the  If^finOe  BenewCmee  of 
God;  Sermons,  2  vols/  2he  Hiartford  Sdeetian  qf  Hymns,  He  originated  and  edited  the 
Oimnectieu;t  Magazine,  and  was  principal  founder  of  the  Connecticut  missionary  societr. 
He  held  a  high  rank  for  learning  and  usef ulneB8»  and  wa«  noted  lor  ahiewdness  and  wit. 

STRONG,  Theodorb,  li..d.,  1790-1869;  b.  Masd.;  graduated  at  Yale  In  1812, 
taking  the  mathematical  prize;  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Hamilton  college,  1813-16; 

Erofessor  of  mathematics  at  Hamilton,  1816-27.  A  new  geometrical  demonstration  by 
im  of  the  values  of  sines  and  co-sines  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  arcs,  and  a  so- 
lution of  a  difficult  problem  in  diophantine  analysis,  were  published  in  the  Amerwan 
Journal  of  Science  in  1818.    Other  important  papers  appeared  ^^  ^bseqnent  numbers. 


V 1  StrombldflB. 

^^  Strongylos. 

Aii4sr  having  mastered  the  Prindpia  of  Newton  and  the  subjects  added  by  its  com- 
meDtators,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  study  of  tlie  more  modern  analysis  of  La  Grange 
and  Laplace.  This  required  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  which  he  did  not 
possess,  bat  he  soon  taught  himself  sufficient  to  be  able  to  read  mathematical  works  in 
French  as  well  as  in  English  or  Latin.  In  1827,  upon  a  second  invitation  from  Rutgers 
college,  K.  J.,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  that  in- 
stitution, and  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  ^rforming  the  duties  of  his  chair  till  1862.  Prof.  Strong  made  many  important 
contnbutions  to  mathematical  science,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  solution  of 
what  is  known  as  the  irreducible  case  of  cubic  equations  of  Cardan,  a  result  which  had 
long  been  sought  in  vain.  He  also  devised  a  method  for  the  application  of  the  bi- 
nomial theorem  for  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  whole  numbers.  His  two  principal 
systematic  works  are:  A  TreatiM  on  Mevientary  and  Iliglier  Algebra  (1S59);  and  A 
Treatise  an  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (1869).  Both  of  these  treatises  contain 
much  original  work.  In  the  Algebra,  besides  what  is  mentioned  above,  there  is:  1.  A 
direct  investigation  of  the  binomial  theorem;  2.  A  simple  method  of  finding  integral 
algebraic  roots;  3.  A  method  of  solving  quadratic  equations  without  completing  the 
square.  4.  The  doctrine  of  continued  fractions  deduced  immediately  from  the  form  of 
the  quotients  and  remainders  in  common  division.  5.  A  new  demonstration  of  the 
method  used  for  finding  the  limits  of  the  real  roots  of  equations,  including  the  theorem 
of  Descartes.  6.  A  new  and  much  more  simple  method  than  that  of  Sturm  for  finding 
the  first  figures  of  the  real  roots  of  an  equation.  The  work  on  Calculus,  written  in  his 
78th  year,  and  without  the  aid  of  notes  or  books,  has  many  original  features,  and  is  di- 
vested of  technicalities  and  formulas  which  have  become  the  accretions  of  time.  It 
contains  a  solution,  by  a  new  and  beautiful  method,  of  the  problem,  "  To  find  the  area 
bounded  by  the  ordinate  of  a  ^lane  curve  drawn  through  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates 
by  any  other  ordinate  and  the  intercepted  parts  of  the  axis  and  the  curve,  supposing  the 
ordinates  to  be  constantly  positive  between  the  preceding  limits."  Prof.  Strong  was  a 
contributor  to  various  mathematical  and  scientific  journals  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  To  the  Americayi  Journal  of  Science  he  contributed  22  papers  between  1818  and 
1845.  To  the  Mathematieal  Diary,  published  at  New  York  and  edited  at  first  by  Dr. 
Robert  Adrian  and  afterward  by  James  Ryan,  he  also  contributed.  To  the  Mathematical 
Miscellany,  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Gill  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  he  contributed  22  papers;  to 
the  Cambridge  MiseeUany,  edited  by  profs.  Peirce  and  Lovering,  seven  papers;  and  to 
the  Mathematical  Monthly,  edited  by  I.  D.  Runkle,  two  papers.  He  also  communicated 
five  different  papers  to  the  National  academy  of  sciences  from  1864  to  1867  inclusive. 
Among  the  papers  contributed  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  are  a  systematic  dis- 
cussion of  the  laws  regulating  the  action  of  a  central  force,  the  path  of  the  curve  pro- 
duced thereby,  and  the  mutual  action  of  a  system  of  bodies;  a  discussion  of  the  par- 
allelogram of  forces,  their  composition  and  resolution,  and  the  statical  equilibrium.  In 
volume  xvi.  of  the  journal,  on  p.  286,  there  is  a  deduction  of  the  differential  equation  ' 
which  constitutes  the  fundamental  formula  for  expressing  the  angular  velocity  of  a 
planet  in  terms  of  its  radius  vector,  and  thence,  the  force  oeing  given,  the  law  of  the 
curve  of  revolution,  and  of  all  curves  produced  by  a  central  force,  corresponding  to  the 
result  given  by  Laplace  in  the  first  part  of  his  second  book  of  the  MSchanique  Celeste, 
and  to  that  of  Newton  in  the  41st  proposition,  section  viii.,  of  the  Prindpia.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  National  academy  of  science,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Connecticut  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  at  New  Haven,  of  the  American 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Boston,  and  of  the  American  philosophical  society  at 
Philadelphia. 

STRONG,  William,  ll.d..  b.  Conn.,  1808;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1828.  He 
studied  law,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  1832,  began  practice  in  Reading,  Penn. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  to  congress  and  served  two  terms,  after  which  he  resumed  prac- 
tice. In  1867  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Penn.  supreme  court,  but  resiirned  four 
vears  before  the  full  term  (15  years)  had  elapsed.  After  two  years  of  practice  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  profession,  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  tiie  U.  B. 
supreme  court  by  pres.  Grant. 

STSOHOTL'IDiB,  a  family  of  nematode  worms,  possessing  the  following  common 
characters:  The  body  is  round,  and  sometimes  veiy  much  elongated,  and  almost  thread- 
like. The  mouth  is  round,  oval,  or  triangular,  and  situated  at  the  extreme  anterior  end 
ef  the  body.  The  tail  of  the  male  is  commonljr  furnished  with  a  bursa,  usually  emit- 
ting two  spicules.  The  whole  family  is  parasitic,  and  contains  a  number  of  i^enera. 
Some  of  the  strongylidce  are  parasitic  in  man,  some  in  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  etc. 

SntOVGTLUS  (from  the  similar  Greek  word  signifying  round)  is  the  term  applied  to 
a  genus  of  the  {sLimlj  strongylidcB  {a.  v.)  of  nematode  parasitic  wonns.  The  only  ti-ue 
stroDgylus  infesting  man  is  the  8.  bronchiaUs  of  Cobbold,  previously  known  nsflaria 
hamiTus  bronefiialis,  ?iamulajia  compressa,  etc.  The  male  usually  measures  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch,  while  the  female  is  upward  of  an  inch  in  length.  For  the  general 
and  specific  characters  of  this  rare  entozoon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Cobbojd's  Entozoa, 
p.  357.    The  worm  was  originally  discovered  by  Treutter  in  1790,  who  found  (Sf^?^|^ 
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individuals  in  the  bronchial  glands  of  an  emaciated  subject.  In  1845  it  was  again  found 
by  Dr.  Fortsitz  at  Klausenberg  in  Transylvania,  in  the  lungs"  of  a  boy  six  years  old. 
These  are  the  only  two  cases  recorded  by  Klichenmeister  and  Cobbold  of  its  occurring 
in  the  human  subject;  but  closely -allied  species,  S.pa/radoxus  and  8.  micrurus,  are  occa- 
sionally found,  according  to  Cobbold,  in  the  lungs  and  air-passages  of  the  pig  and  the 
calf  respectively,  and  KQchenmelster  states  that  he  has  found  a  species  in  the  lungs  of 
the  sheep. 

Closely  allied  to  strongylus  is  the  genus  eustrongyhis  of  Diesinc  and  Cobbold,  which 
contains  the  species  E.  giffos,  more  commonly  known  as  the  strongylus  gigas  of  Rudolphe, 
Cuvier,  and  others.  This  is  the  largest  nematode  worm  at  present  known  to  infest  man 
or  any  other  animal;  ''the  male  measuring  from  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  i 
of  an  Inch  in  breadth;  wliile  the  female  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  over  8  feet,  its  trans- 
verse diameter  being  fully  half  an  inch;  body  cylindrical,  and  more  or  less  tinged  with 
redness;  head  obtuse,  and  furnished  with  a  simple  oval  aperture  surroundea  by  six 
chitinous  nodules:  mode  of  reproduction,  probably  viviparous;  eggs  broadly  oval,  meas- 
uring about  jj^"  from  pole  to  pole."— Qp.  dt,  p.  868.  This  worm  occurs,  according  to 
Bremser,  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  sometimes  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  omen- 
tum, more  rarely  in  the  lungs  and  liver  of  "martens,  dogs,  wolves,  seals,  otters,  oxen, 
and  horses."  Fortunately  it  is  very  rare  in  man,  and,  according  to  Cobbold,  weasels  are 
the  animals  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  found.  The  symptoms  to  wliich  it  must 
give  rise  must  be  much  the  same  as  those  arising  from  abscess  and  degeneration  of  one 
of  the  kidneys,  or  from  renal  calculi.  The  diagnosis  in  a  suspected  case  could  only  he 
established  by  the  detection  of  the  eggs  or  embryos  in  the  urine. 

STBOHSAT,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  lies  15  m.  n.e.  from  the  town  of  Kirkwall.  It 
is  7i  m.  long,  and  6  m.  in  extreme  breadth.    Pop.  71,  1267. 

STBOHTIA.    See  Strontium. 

STBONTKJK  (symb.  Sr,  equiv.  48.8 — new  system,  87.6— sp.  gr.  3.54)  is  a  ductile  and 
malleable  metal,  somewhat  harder  than  lead,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  When  heated 
in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  crimson  flame,  and  becomes  converted  into  its  oxide,  strontia. 
It  is  unaffected  by  the  action  of  dry  air,  but  it  decomposes  water  at  an  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, hydrogen  being  explosively  developed;  and  it  burns  in  chlorine  gas,  and  in  the 
vapor  of  ioofine,  bromine,  and  sulphur.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  the  strong 
acid  has  scarcely  any  effect  on  it.  This  metal  does  not  occur  in  the  native  state,  but 
exists  as  a  carbonate  m  the  mineral  strontianite  (so  called  from  its  being  first  found  near 
Strontian,  in  Axgyleshire),  and  as  a  sulphate  in  the  mineral  known  as  celestine  (so  called 
from  its  delicate  blue  tint).  It  is  obtained  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  the  chloride 
of  strontium.  This  metal  bears  to  barium  the  same  close  relation  that  sodium  bears  to 
potassium;  and  the  compounds  of  strontium  resemble  those  of  barium  not  only  in  their 
.  composition  but  in  their  properties. 

The  oxide  of  strontium,  commonly  known  as  Strontia,  is  obtained  in  the  same 
way,  and  resembles  in  almost  all  respects  the  corresponding  oxide  of  barium,  except 
that  it  is  inert  when  taken  into  the  system,  while  baryta  is  poisonous.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  it,  it  slakes,  giving  out  heat. 

The  salts  of  strontia  resemble  those  of  baryta  in  their  general  characters,  and  in  their 
being  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  sulphuric  acid  and  the  soluble  sulphates;  but 
they  differ  from  them  in  not  being  thrown  down  by  silico-fluoric  acid  or  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  in  their  communicating  to  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  and  to  burning  sub- 
stances generally,  a  brilliant  purple-red  color.  The  salts  of  strontia  occur  only  m  the 
mineral  kingdom,  and  are  never  found  as  normal  ingredients  of  organic  bodies.  Carbon- 
ate  of  stroTUia  (SrO,COg)  occurs  native  both  in  a  massive  and  crystalline  form,  and  may 
be  obtained  artificially  as  a  white  powder  by  precipitating  a  soluble  salt  of  strontium  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  StUphcUe  of  strontia  occurs  native  in  celestine,  a  mineral  which  is 
found  in  beautiful  rhombic  prisms  in  Sicily.  Nitrate  of  strontia  (SrO.NOs)  separates 
from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  in  large  colorless  transparent  anhydrous  octahedral 
crystals,  which  dissolve  freely  in  water.  By  the  addition  of  nitric  acia,  it  is  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solution.  This  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol;  but  when  finely  powdered, 
and  mixed  with  it,  it  communicates  to  the  alcoholic  flame  a  beautiful  red  or  crimson 
color.  In  consequence  of  this  property,  it  is  employed  by  the  makers  of  fireworks.  A 
mixture  of  40  parts  of  nitrate  of  strontia  with  10  of  chlorate  of  potash,  13  of  sulphur, 
and  4  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  deflagrates  with  a  magnificent  red  color,  and  constitutes 
what  is  popularly  known  as  red  Bengal  fire;  but  the  mixture  is  dangerous  both  to  prepare 
and  to  preserve,  having  more  than  once  been  the  occasion  of  frightful  accidents  to  the 
manufacturers  from  its  becoming  ignited  spontaneously. 

The  most  important  of  the  haloid  salts  of  strontium  is  the  cMoride  (SrCl),  which  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals  containing  six  equivalents  of  water.  The  water  is  expelled  at  a 
moderate  heat,  leaving  the  chloride  anhydrous.  The  chloride  Is  the  only  salt  from 
which  the  metal  has  hitherto  been  obtained. 

Regarding  tlie  history  of  this  metal,  it  may  be  observed  that  strontia  was  discovered 
as  an  independent  substance  almost  simultaneously  by  Hope  and  Klaproth  in  1798.  In 
1807  Davy  obtained  barium  and  strontium  from  their  oxides,  but  not  in  a  pure  state. 
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,and  it  was  not  till  1855  that  Bunsen  and  Matthiessen  succeeded  in  procuring  perfectly 
pure  specimens  of  the  metal. 

STBOPHVLirB.    See  Rbd  Gum. 

STROSSMAYER,  Joseph  Geokge,  b.  Eszek,  1815.  After  beinc  educated  at  Pesth, 
Vienna,  and  Padua,  he  became  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  united  sees  of  Bosnia  and 
Sirmia  in  1850.  He  attended  the  Vatican  council  of  1869,  and  the  text  of  a  violent 
speech,  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  papal  infallibility,  was  published 
in  several  Journals  as  having  been  made  by  bishop  Strossmayer.  In  lo72,  however,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Francis,  in  which  he  deniea  having  made  such  a  speech.  He  has 
been  for  30  years  a  zealous  promoter  of  Slavic  interests. 

STROTH'ER,  David  Hunter,  b.  Va.,  1816;  came  to  New  York  in  1845  and  studied 
art  for  several  years.  In  1853  he  first  became  known  to  the  public  as  "Porte  Crayon," 
the  author  of  a  series  of  very  amusing  papers  illustrative  of  travel,  scenery,  and  manners 
in  the  south  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  were  afterward  collected  in  Virginia  IUaih- 
trated  (1857),  He  entered  the  union  army  as  capt. ,  in  1864,  resigned,  and  in  1867  was , 
brevetted  brig.gen.  After  the  war  he  publisbed  in  Harper^s  MoTUfUy  (where  all  his  writ- 
ings had  appeared)  a  series  of  Personal  Bemim9cence$  of  the  War,  In  1879  he  was 
appointed  consul-general  to  Mexico. 

STBOUD,  a  imrliamentary  borough  and  market  t.  of  Gloucestershire,  9  m.  s.8.e.  of  the 
cit}'  of  Gloucester,  stands  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive  valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Frome  and  Slade,  which  unite  to  form  the  Stroudwater  or  Frome.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
woolen  manufactures  of  Gloucestershire,  and  contains  a  number  of  woolen  and  silk-mills. 
The  water  of  the  Frome  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in  dyeing  scarlet  and  other  grain 
colors;  and  on  this  account  cloth-factories  and  dyeworks  have  been  built  along  its  banks 
for  the  distance  of  20  miles.  The  borough  of  Stroud  forms  part  of  the  great  west  of 
England  cloth  districts.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  which  sends  two  members  to 
the  house  of  commons,  71,  ^610. 

STROUSBERG,  BsTHBii  Hbnby  (dr.),  b.  Prussia.  1823;  of  Jewish  parentage;  orig- 
idaI  name  Baruch  Hirsch  Strausbergi;  in  early  life  converted  to  Christianity;  entered 
the  office  of  his  uncles,  commission  merchants,  in  London,  1885;  married  an  English 
woman;  failed  in  the  insurance  business  in  1847;  became  a  teacher  of  languages  in  New 
Orleans.  1848;  speculated  in  damaged  goods  to  such  advantage  that  he  was  able  to  return 
to  London  in  1849,  and  assist  in  publishing  The  Chess  Player  and  other  m^razines. 
Id  1855  he  went  to  Berlin  on  insurance  business,  and  negotiated  for  the  East  Prussian 
railway.  He  became  a  railroad  magnate,  building  railroads  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Romania,  and  owning  immense  factories  for  manufacturing  railroad  matenals.  Ho 
established  beet-sugar  and  porcelain  factories,  and  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Berlin  cattle 
vard,  the  citadel  grounds  at  Antwerp,  and  an  inunense  estate  m  Bohemia.  He  engaged 
m  vast  speculations,  employed  100,000  persons  at  one  time,  and  has  been  known  in  Ber- 
lin as  Der  Wunderdoctar.  In  the  war  of  1870-71  he  met  with  enormous  losses;  failed  in 
1875  in  consequence  of  some  transactions  with  the  Romanian  government,  and  was 
imprisoned  at  Moscow  in  the  same  year  for  certain  irregularities  connected  with  a  bank. 

STBTTBHSEE,  Johank  Priediiich,  Count  of,  a  man  who,  in  last  century,  attracted 
the  attention  and  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  by  his  elevation  and 
downfall  at  the  Danish  court.  Struensee  was  born  Aug.  5,  1787,  at  Halle  on  the  Salle, 
where  his  father,  Adam  Struensee,  the  author  of  the  old  Halle  Hymn-book,  was  pastor 
of  the  Ulrichskirche.  Young  Struensee  studied  medicine,  and  when  scarcely  19  years  old 
passed  as  doctor.  Early  alienated  from  positive  Christianity,  he  zealously  embraced  the 
philosophy  which  had  then  arisen  in  France,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Helvetius  and 
Voltaire.  When  his  father  removed  to  Altona  he  accompanied  him,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward appointed  traveling  physician  to  the  young  king,  Charles  VH.  of  Denmark;  and  on 
their  return  from  a  tour,  physician  in  ordinary.  At  first  the  young  queen,  .Caroline 
Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.  of  England,  looked  upon  him  with  mistrust;  and  it  was 
not  tin  1770,  when  Struensee  successfully  managed  the  inoculation  of  the  two-year  old 
crown-prince,  afterward  king  Frederick  VI.,  that  she  came  round  to  him,  intrusted  him 
with  the  education  of  the  pnnce,  and  by  degrees  made  him  the  confidant  of  her  unhappy 
position.  Struensee  removed  the  estrangement  between  the  royal  pair,  which  was  the 
work  of  the  favorite  Hoick,  and,  in  consequence,  rose  still  higher  m  favor  with  both. 
He  was  appointed  reader  to  the  king,  and  private  secretary  to  the  queen.  Since  the  rev- 
olution of  1600,  Denmark  had  been  under  the  domination  of  the  nobility,  who,  as  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  governed  the  country.  Struensee  saw  the  disadvantages  of  this  government 
of  the  nobles,  and  formed  the  ambitious  resolve  to  come  forward  in  this  land  of  his  adop- 
tion as  an  enlightened  reformer  after  the  model  of  Frederick  II.  To  begin  with,  he 
.  effected  the  downfall  of  the  favorite  Hoick,  in  whose  stead  his  friend  Brandt  was  appointed 
royal  companion  and  director  of  the  court  amusements.  In  order  to  gain  the  love  of  the 
people,  Struensee  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  council  was  dissolved,  and 
a  proclamation  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  royal  power  in  all  its  purity,  as  it  had  been 
handed  down  from  olden  times,  was  to  be  re-established.  These  measures  amounted  in 
reality  to  a  revolution,  and  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  aristocracy.  The  queen  and 
Struensee,  in  whose  hands  the  whole  power  now  was,  chose  new  ministers,  andexclud^^ 
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the  feeble  Christian  entirely  from  the  management  of  affairs.  In  July,  1771,  Struensec 
received  the  title  of  cabinet  minister,  along  witli  unlimited  power.  He  brought  several 
men  from  Germany,  whom  he  appointed  to  different  offices.  This  Introduction  of 
strangers  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people.  In  opposition  to  the  politics  of 
his  predecessors,  Struensee  endeavored  to  free  Denmark  from  Russian  influence,  and  to 
find  a  natural  ally  in  Sweden.  The  changes  which  he  undertook  in  the  internal  affairs 
were  directed  to  the  advancement  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  of  civil  liberty,  and 
enlightenment.  He  put  the  finances  in  order,  reduced  the  expenditure,  loosened  the  fet 
tors  in  which  industry  and  trade  had  been  bound,  encouraged  education,  mitigated  the 
penal  laws,  and  brought  order  into  the  administration.  An  act  passed  in  1771  to  a  cer 
tain  extent  abolished  serfage.  All  these  reforms,  which  are  in  operation  in  the  Danish 
dominions  at  the  present  day,  were  excellent;  but  the  haste  and  want  of  statesmanlike 
skill  with  which  they  were  carried  out  made  them  appear  as  the  acts  of  the  most  vexa- 
tious tyranny.  Struensec  committed  a  great  mistake,  too,  in  recklessly  obtruding  his 
philosophy  of  enlightenment  in  the  face  of  the  strict  orthodox  clcrg3'and  the  pious  preju- 
dices of  the  people. 

Struensee  had  scarcely  been  in  power  a  year  wlien  the  symptoms  of  reaction  appeared 
in  all  quarters.  The  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  in  1771,  which,  in  the  condition  of 
the  king,  gave  rise  to  most  scandalous  reports.  The  British  ambassador,  lord  Keith,  who 
saw  the  catastrophe  approaching,  proposed  to  Struensee,  by  the  advice  of  (Jeorge  III.,  to 
take  refuge  in  Englana;  but  Struensee  declined  doing  so.  At  the  head  of  the  hostile 
party  was  Christian  VII. *8  step-mother,  Juliana  Maria,  princess  of  Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
bllttel,  who  was  impatient  of  the  domination  of  the  queen  and  Struensee.  A  bold  stroke 
was  to  precipitate  Struensee  and  ruin  the  queen,  and  the  night  when  a  court  ball  was  to 
take  place  was  fixed  upon  for  carrying  out  the  plot.  The  conspirators  assembled  at  the 
king's  stepmother's,  and  by  a  secret  door  entered  the  bedroom  of  the  king,  and  obliged 
him  to  make  out  15  warrants  of  arrest,  among  others  for  Struensee.  Christian  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  but  with  much  difficulty,  to  write  out  orders  to  arrest  and  convey  his  con- 
sort the  queen  to  Krone uburg.  Struensee  and  the  queen  were  then  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  former  was  treated  with  extreme  harshness,  put  in  chains,  and  brought  to  the  citadel. 
He  was  accused  of  an  assault  on  the  person  of  the  king;  of  the  intention  to  compel  Chris- 
tian to  abdicate  the  throne;  of  criminal  intercourse  with  the  queen;  of  using  a  fatal  sys- 
tem in  the  education  of  the  crown-prince;  and  of  the  usurpation  and  abuse  of  supreme 
power.  Not  one  of  these  points  could  be  legally  proved.  In  a  second  examination,  how- 
ever, Struensee,  with  tears,  confessed  to  havmg  had  improper  intercourse  with  the  queen; 
but  some  of  his  contemporaries  affirm  that  he  made  the  confession  under  threat  of  torture. 
On  this  important  confession,  a  second  commission  was  sent  to  the  queen  at  Kronen 
burg,  from  whom,  however,  not  the  slightest  confession  of  guilt  could  he  extorted.  When 
one  of  the  commissioners  at  last  remarked  that  if  she  made  Struensee  guilty  of  falsehood 
he  would  be  put  to  a  disgraceful  death  for  slandering  majestv,  the  queen  seized  a  pen, 
and  began  to  sign  a  paper  which  contained  the  confession  of  ner  guilt.  She  had  not  fin- 
ished when  she  sunk  in  a  swoon  in  her  chair;  and  it  is  said  that  some  one  put  the  pen  in 
her  hand,  and  guiding  it,  finished  the  name,  "Caroline  Matilda."  Struensee  was  found 
guilty  of  a  great  and  capital  crime,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death.  It  was  wished 
by  some  to  proceed  further  against  tlie  queen ;  but  the  commissioners  were  satisfied  with 
the  simple  separation  of  the  royal  pair,  especially  as  the  British  ambaasador  threatened 
the  appearance  of  a  British  fleet.  After  the  king  had  confirmed  the  sentence,  not  with- 
out being  urged  by  the  Russian  ambassiidor,  it  was  carried  into  execution,  April  28, 1772, 
amid  the  rejoicing  of  the  multitude.  In  the  prospect  of  death,  Struensee  is  said  to  have 
returned  to  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  did  not  deserve  his  fate,  but 
that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  party  of  the  nobles.  The  execution  of  his  friend  Brandt, 
■which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  was  a  still  clearer  case  of  legal  murder,  as  he  never 
took  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Struensee's  brother  would  have  shared  the 
same  fat6  had  not  Frederick  II.  claimed  him  in  a  menacing  manner  as  a  Ftussian  sub- 
ject. Queen  Caroline  Matilda  left  Denmark  in  May,  1772.  and  died  of  grief  in  1775,  in 
the  castle  of  Celle  in  Hanover. 

In  recent  times  Struensee's  histonr  has  been  recalled  to  memory  in  a  tragedy  by  Mich. 
Beer  and  Heinr.  Laube.  See  H5st,  Count  Stnten^ee  and  Ma  Ministry  (1824;  (%rm.  Copenh. 
1826);  FalkenkeOld,  Memoires  (Paris,  1826). 

STRUTHION'IDiE.    See  Ostrich,  ante. 

8TBI7T8,  straining  pieces  of  timber  in  a  roof,  used  to  strengthen  the  principal  trusses 
(q.v.). 

STRUTT,  Joseph,  1742-1803;  b.  England;  studied  painting,  but  afterward  devoted 
himself  to  antiquarian  researches.  Among  his  works  are  The  Regal  and  Bedegiaatical 
Antiquities  of  England  (177^);  The  Ohronide  of  England  (1777-7S)\  Complete  View  of  the 
Dress  and  Habits  of  ths  People  of  Ehiglandfrom  the  Establishineni  of  t^  8aa!07a  in  Britain 
to  the  Present  Time  (1796-99) ;  and  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England  (1880). 

STBITVE,  Friedbich-Georg-Wilhelm,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  was  b.  at  Al- 
tona,  April  15,  1793,  educated  at  the  universitv  of  Dorpat  (Russia),  and  appointed  to  a 
post  in  the  observatory  of  that  place  in   1818.     He  became  director  oi   the  Dorpat 
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obseiratorj  in  1817,  and  continued  with  the  utmost  assiduity  his  observations  and  re- 
searches respecting  double  and  multiple  stars,  adding  immensely  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  systems;  ana  earning  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  skillful  of 
practical  astronomers.  The  instrument  with  which  he  observed  was  a  Fraunhofer's 
(q. V.)  refractor,  of  10  in.  aperture,  and  13^  ft.  focal  length ;  and  with  this  telescope,  in 
gleaning  from  the  depths  of  space  the  materials  for  his  three  important  works  on 
double  stars  (1822  and  1828,  1837  and  1840,  1852),  he  examined  no  fewer  than  120,000  of 
these  twinkling  luminaries.  Ills  investigations  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
numt)er  of  true  double  stars  is  much  larger  than  wtis  previously  supposed  (see  Stabs)* 
Stnive  also  executed  a  number  of  important  geodetic  operatic  .a,  such  as  the  triangula- 
tion  of  Livonia,  in  181d-19,  and  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  in  1822-27;  which  was  subsequently  (182&-56)  extended  by  him  in 
conjunction  with  Hansteen  (q.v.)  and  Selander,  to  the  North  Cape;  and  by  gen.  Tenner 
southward  to  Ismail  in  Turkey.  This  latter  undertaking,  the  most  extensive  trigono- 
metrical operation  ever  performed,  when  completed,  gave  the  length  of  a  meridian  arc 
of  20*",  and  enabled  geometers  to  determine  with  increased  accuracy  the  exact  form  of 
the  earth.  Meanwhile,  Struve  had  been  appointed,  in  1839,  director  of  the  best  organ- 
ized observatory  in  the  world,  that  of  PulKova  (q.v.),  and  also  chosen  cat^espoTidant  in 
the  astronomical  section  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris.  He  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg Nov.  28,  1864.— His  son,  Otto-Wilhelm  STRtrvE.  also  an  eminent  astronomer,  . 
was  born  at  Dorpat,  May  7,  1819,  was  educated  under  his  father's  direction,  became  his 
chief  assistant  at  Pulkova,  and  the  director  of  the  observatory  after  his  death.  He  has 
made  numerous  astronomical  discoveries,  among  which  are  more  than  500  new  double 
stars,  and  (1847)  a  satellite  of  Uranus,  and  has  written  numerous  important  papers,  the 
most  noticeable  of  which  set  forth  his  researches  on  the  inner  or  dusky  ring,  and 
on  the  variation  in  breadth  of  the  bright  rings  of  Saturn,  and  on  the  periodic  motions  of 
double  stars. 

8TKYCHHIA,  or  Stbtchnikb.    See  Nux  V  omiga. 

8TB.YCHH0S,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  hganiacecB,  having  a  flve-lobed 
calyx,  a  tubular  funnel-shaped  or  salver-shaped  corolla,  with  a  five-partite  limb,  five 
stamens,  a  filiform  style,  numerous  ovules,  and  a  one-celled  berry,  with  a  leathery  rind, 
many-seeded,  or,  by  abortion,  one-seeded,  the  seeds  discoidal  and  compressed.  To  this 
genus  belones  the  S»  nux  vomica,  a  tree  of  middling  size,  with  ovate-stalked  leaves,  a 
native  of  Infia,  the  fruit  of  which  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  is  about  the  size 
of  a  small  orange;  the  seeds  are  the  nux  Domica  of  commerce,  and  yield  utrychnine.  The 
bark  partakes  of  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  seeds.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  very  hard 
and  aurable.  The  clearing-nut  (q.v.),  and  St.  Ignatius*  (q.v.)  bean  are  produced  by 
species  of  this  genus,  to  which  also  belongs  the  tree  {8.  ioxifera)  which  produces  the 
woorali  or  curare  (q.v.)  poison  of  South  America.  Another  species  is  the  Upas  Tieut6 
{S.  Tteute)  of  Java,  a  large  climbing  shrub,  the  bark  of  which  is  extremely  poisonous, 
containine  a  very  large  quantity  of  strychnine.  The  wood  of  a  species  found  in  the 
north  of  India  (5.  cdZbritia),  wjiich  is  also  a  climber,  is  an  imaginary  cure  for  snake- 
bites. The  bark  of  8,  pseudo-quina,  a  Brazilian  species,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cinchona. 

8TBYFE,  Rev.  John,  a  voluminous  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  b.  in  London  in 
1643.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  entered  the  church,  and  held  for  many  years,  with 
other  smaller  livings,  the  rectory  of  Low  Leyton.  in  Essex.  He  died  at  Hackney  in 
1737,  having  reached  the  treat  age  of  94.  Efis  works  fill  thirteen  larj;e  folio  volumes. 
The  most  important  are— Jfwiorta^t  of  Archbkfiop  Cranmer  (1694);  I^e  of  Sir  TfumuM 
Antril,  seeretary  cf  state  to  Bdward  VI.  and  mkabeth  (1698);  lives  of  Bishop  Aylmer 
(1701),  Sir  John  Gheke(\105\  Archbishop  Orindal  (1710),  Archbishop  PorAw  (1711),  and 
Archbishop  WMgift(17\S);  Annals  of  the  Beformation  (vol.  i.  1709,  vol  ii.  1728.  vol.  iU. 
1728,  and  vol.  iv.  1781);  Ecclesiastieal  Memtmals,  relating  to  religion  and  the  church  of 
England  under  Henry  VlIL,  Edward  VI.,  and  queen  Mary,  in  8  vols,  folio,  published 
in  1721.  This  is  his  best  work,  forming,  with  Burnet's  more  readable  History  of  ths 
Beformatitm,  a  consecutive  and  full  account  of  the  reformed  Anglican  church.  Strype 
also  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  with  several  seimons 
and  pamphlets.  As  a  writer,  he  is  heavy,  but  honest  and  plodding,  and  he  was  a  faith- 
ful transcriber  of  the  ancient  papers  he  published,  which,  he  says,  were  all  copied 
with  his  own  hand. 

STUART,  Lady  Arabella,  or  Arbella,  1575-1615,  b.  England,  daughter  of 
Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  cousin  of  James  I.  Her  relationship  to  Elizabeth 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  plots  to  put  her  on  the  throne.  Several  schemes  to  marry  her 
were  defeated  by  Elizabeth.  In  1808  sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  charged  with  a  plot  to 
place  her  on  the  throne.  In  1610  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  made  a  secret  marriage 
with  William  Seymour,  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hertford.  Seymour  was  imprisoned  m 
the  Tower,  and  she  was  put  in  the  custodv  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  but  escaped  to  a 
French  vessel,  in  which  her  husband,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower,  was  also  to  sail. 
He  did  not  reach  it,  and  it  sailed  and  was  captured.  He  escaped,  however,  in  another 
Arabella  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  Tower,  and  finally  became^sane.    i 
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STITABT,  Chables  Edward  Lewis  Casimir,  often  called  the  younger  pretender, 
the  eldest  son  of  James  Francis  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  known  as  the  elder  pretender, 
or  chevalier  St.  George  (see  Stewart,  Family  op),  and  his  wife  Clementma  Sobieski, 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Polish  monarch,  John  Sobieski.  He  was  bom  at  Rome, 
on  Dec.  31,  1720,  and  bore  arnon^  the  Jacobites  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales.  He  served 
under  don  Carlos  in  Spain,  and  in  his  youth  is  described  as  having  been  handsome, 
affable,  and  engaging  in  manners.  In  1743  28  years  after  his  father's  unsuecessful 
attempt  to  regain  the  crown,  a  scheme  was  contrived  in  France,  with  the  support  of  the 
Jacobites  in  England,  by  which  Charles  Edward  was  to  recover  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  for  his  fimily.  The  first  contrived  project  was  to  land  an  army  in  Kent,  where 
were  many  adherents  of  the  exiled  house;  and  troops  to  the  number  of  15,000  were 
assembled,  and  transports  provided  at  Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  and  Calais  to  carry  them  to 
England.  But  the  squadron  which  was  to  have  convoyed  the  transports  fled  before  the 
British  fleet  under  sir  John  Norris;  a  storm  destroyed  the  transports,  and  most  of  the 
troops  were  drowned.  Charles,  however,  only  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
a  fresh  attempt.  In  July,  1745,  when  George  II.  was  in  Hanover,  and  Scotland  almost 
without  military,  he  sailed  from  Nantes,  in  company  with  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
and  a  few  other  devoted  followers,  and  landed  in  the  bay  of  Lochnanua^h,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Kinlochmoidart,  where  the  Highland  clans  attached  to  his  cause  were 
summoned  to  rise.  Ten  days  later,  Charles's  standard  was  set  up  at  Glenflnnan ;  and  he 
•marched  southward  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  hardy  mountaineers.  Government 
offered  a  reward  of  £30, 000  for  the  apprehension  of  the  pretender's  son,  who  retaliated  by 
offering  a  like  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  elector  of  Hanover.  At  Perth,  the 
insurgents  were  joined  by  the  duke  of  Perth  and  lord  Strathallan,  with  a  numerous 
retinue  of  followers;  and  on  their  approach,  Edinburgh  surrendered  without  resistance, 
the  castle,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  king's  troops,  still  holding  out.  Charles  took  up 
his  residence  at  Holyrood  palace,  where  he  proclaimed  his  father  king  of  Great  Britain, 
and  himself  regent. 

Meanwhile,  sir  John  Cope,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  kinff's  troops  in  ScoUand, 
having  collected  some  re-enforcements  in  the  n.,  came  from  Aberaeen  to  JDunbar  by  sea, 
and  encamped  at  Prestonpans.  He  was  there  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  High- 
landers, ana  ignominiously  routed,  leaving  baggage,  cannon,  and  camp  equipage  on  the 
field.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  Charles,  who  could  not  bear  opposition, 
resolved  to  advance  into  England,  though  his  force  hardly  exceeded  6, 500  men.  Carlisle 
surrendered  at  his  approach,  and  he  proceeded  unmolested  as  far  as  Derby.  In  the 
mean  time,  three  English  armies,  each  larger  than  his  own,  were  preparing  to  meet  him. 
Being  unable  to  raise  any  recruits  in  England,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  into 
Scotland,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  a  re-enforcement  under  lord  John  brummond.  On 
their  way  n.,  the  Highlanders  were  pursued  by  tlie  duke  of  Cumberland,  whom  thev 
defeated  near  Penrith.  Finding  that  Edinburgh  was  now  in  possession  of  the  king  s 
troops,  Charles,  joined  by  lord  John  Druminond  and  lord  Strathallan,  made  his  way  to 
Stirling.  That  town  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle.  Gen.  Hawley, 
in  endeavoring  to  raise  the  siege,  was  utterly  routed  by  lord  Georffe  Murray,  at  the  head 
of  the  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch.  But  the  advance  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  obliged 
the  rebels  to  retreat  further  n. ,  and  for  a  time  they  carried  on  a  desultory  war  with  the 
king's  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Inverness.  On  April  16,  1746,  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland encountered  Charles's  army  on  Culloden  moor,  and  opened  a  heavy  cannonade 
on  them.  The  Highlanders  at  first  rushed  boldly  forward;  but  on  the  advance  of  the 
royal  infantry,  they  gave  way;  the  battle  soon  became  a  rout,  and  the  fugitives  were 
pursued  and  slaughtered  by  the  dragoons,  who  gave  no  quarter,  and  spread  carnage  and 
desolation  over  the  country.  The  rebels  lost  that  day  at  least  1000  men  of  the  bravest 
and  most  devoted  to  the  cause.  Charles  escaped  to  the  Hebrides,  hunted  by  the  king's 
troops;  disguised  in  female  attire,  he  was  conveyed  to  Skye  in  an  open  boat  by  Flora 
Macdonald,  daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Milton.  For  months  he  wandered  in  concealment 
among  the  mountains  of  Skye  and  the  mainland,  where  he  had  many  hairbreadth 
escapes;  and  though  his  secret  was  known  to  hundreds  of  the  poorest  of  the  people,  no 
one  was  tempted  by  the  £80, 000  reward  to  betray  hun.  He  eventually  e8cai)ed  to  Prance, 
and  no  further  attempts  were  made  to  reinstate  the  exiled  family. 

Charles  Edward  remained  in  France  till  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748).  It  was 
made  a  condition  of  that  treaty  that  France  should  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts; 
and  Charles,  refusing  to  quit  France  voluntarily,  was  conducted  with  a  guard  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  retired  to  Home. 

He  married  on  April  17, 1772,  Louisa  Maximiliana  de  Stolberff-Guedem,  daughter  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  prince  of  Stolberg  Guedern.  The  union  did  not  prove  a  happy 
one,  and  the  princess  withdrew  herself  from  him.  See  Albany,  Countess  of.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  the  prince  was  addicted  to  intoxication.  When  his  claims  ceased 
to  be  supported  by  any  foreign  power,  he  dropped  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales,  and 
assimied  that  of  count  of  Albany.  He  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  31,  1788,  and  was  buried  at 
Frascati.  There  was  no  issue  of  his  marriage,  but  he  left  a  natural  daughter,  on  whom 
he  bestowed  the  title  of  duchess  of  Albany,  and  to  whom  he  bequeathed  considerable 
property. 

Two  brothers,  generally  known  as  John  Sobieski  Stuart  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
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endeavored,  some  years  ago,  to  {lersuade  the  world  that  they  were  leeitinate  erandsons 
of  Charles  Edward.  In  Doint  of  fact,  they  were  sons  of  captain  Thomas  A^en,  B.N., 
and  grandsons  of  admiral  John  Carter  Allen,  who  died  in  1800.  Their  story,  as  set  forth, 
with  some  slight  mystifications,  in  a  work  called  Tales  of  the  Century,  or  Sketches  of  the 
Bomanee  of  I&tory  between  the  Tears  Y14&  and  1846,  was  to  the  effect  that  their  father,  in 
place  of  being  admiral  Allen's  son,  was  a  son  of  prince  Charles  and  the  princess  Louisa, 
whose  birth  was  kept  secret,  from  fear  of  the  Hanoverian  family,  and  who  was  intrusted 
to  admiral  Ailen,  and  passed  off  by  him  for  his  own  son.  The  life  of  Charles  Stuart  is 
detailed  in  History  of  the  BebeUion,  1745-46,  by  R  Chambers. 

STUABT,  GBOBes  Hat,  b.  Ireland,  1816;  educated  at  Bainbridge,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  en^ged  in  business  at  Philadelphia;  is  distinguished  as  an  active 
Christian  philanthropist;  during  the  rebellion  was  president  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  com- 
mission, and  afterward  of  the  Indian  commission;  is  president  of  the  Philadelphia  branch 
of  the  evangelical  alliance;  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Sunday-school  union,  Bible 
and  tract  societies.  For  many  years  he  was  very  prosperous  in  business,  and  is  now 
president  of  a  national  bank  in  Philadelphia. 

STUABT,  6ii«BERT  Charles,  American  painter,  was  b.  at  Narragansett,  Bhode  Island, 
in  1756.  In  his  boyhood,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  with  a  Scotch  painter  named  Alexander, 
with  whom  he  studied  his  art;  but  his  master  dying,  he  worked  his  i)a88age  home,  and 
began  to  paint  portraits  at  Newport.  In  1778  he  made  his  wajr  to  London,  where  he  led  ' 
for  two  years  a  wild  Bohemian  life ;  but  his  talent  was  recognized  by  his  countryman, 
Benjamin  West,  president  of  the  royal  academy,  who  took  him  into  his  family,  and 
whose  f ull-lenrth  portrait  he  painted  for  the  national  gallery.  In  1781  he  opened  his 
studio  in  London,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  his  majesty  George  HI.,  h.r.h.  the 
prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  John  Eemble,  col. 
Barre,  and  many  other  celebrated  characters.  He  also  made  a  professional  visit  to  Dub- 
lin, and  in  Paris  painted  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1798  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers 
and  fame,  he  returned  to  America,  and  painted  portraits  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  period,  and  commenced  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  which  at  his  death  was  finished  by  Sully.    He  died  at  Boston,  July,  1828. 

STUART,  James  E.  B.,  1882-^;  b.  Va.;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy. 
West  Point,  1854.  He  was  engaged  on  the  frontier  fighting  Indians,  under  Sumner  and 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  became  noted  for  his  daring.  In  1857  he  was  severely  wounded 
while  fighting  a  party  of  Cheyennes.  In  May,  1861,  president  Lincoln  api>ointed  him  a 
capt.  in  the  U.  S.  cavalijr,  but  he  declined  the  appointment  to  accept  from  the  confederates 
that  of  col.  of  a  Virfldnia  cavalry  regiment  He  commanded  the  confederate  cavalry  at 
the  battle  of  first  fiuU  Run;  and.  m  September  was  appointed  bri^.gen.,  and  given 
conimand  of  all  the  Virginia  cavalry.  He  made  several  successful  rai(&  on  the  union 
positions,  and  was  appointed  maj.gen.  in  the  confederate  army,  and  placed  in  command 
of  a  division  of  cavalry.  On  Aug.  22,  1862,  he  made  his  famous  dash  at  the  right  flank 
of  gen.  Pope's  army,  at  Catlett's  station.  During  a  heavy  storm  hy)enetrated  to  Pope's 
headquarters,  where  he  succeeded  in  capturing  important  papers,  besides  obtaining  the 
private  effects  and  dress  uniform  of  gen.  Pope,  ana  of  several  of  his  officers.  He  made 
important  raids  after  Antietam;  in  the  Chancellorsville  campaign;  and  during  Lee's  inva- 
sion of  Pennsylvania;  and  covered  the  confederate  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
He  was  defeated  by  Sheridan's  cavalry  in  the  Wilderness;  and  on  May  12, 1864,  was  mor- 
tallv  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  them  near  Richmond;  to  which  city  he  was  taken, 
and  where  he  died  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

STTTABT,  Moses,  American  divine  and  author,  was  bom  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  Mar.  26, 
1780,  and  educated  at  Yale,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  as  a  tutor.  He  began  the 
study  of  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  theologv;  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  New  Haven  in  1806;  and  in  1809  was  appointed  professor  of  sacred  litera- 
ture at  the  theological  school  at  Andover,  a  position  he  filled  till  1848.  During  this 
period,  in  addition  to  his  professorial  duties,  he  wrote  a  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew 
Language,  without  points;  Letters  to  the  Bev.  W.  E.  Channing;  Hebrew  Grammar y  with 
points  (based  on  Gesenius);  Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreios,  and  the  Epistle  to  . 
the  Rmans;  on  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse;  H^ew 
Chrestomathy;  Essay  on  the  Liquor  Trafjic;  Essay  on  Christian  Baptism;  Hints  on  the 
Prophecies;  Conscience  and  the  Constitution — manifesting  in  all  acuteness,  vigor,  and 
versatility.    He  died  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  4. 1852. 

STUART,  Moses  (ante),  has  been  called  the  father  of  biblical  science  in  this  country. 
While  his  own  contributions  to  it  are  of  f^reat  value,  he  accomplished  still  more  by  the 
impulse  which  he  gave  to  others.  Studying  the  Hebrew  language  with  enthusiasm,  he 
infused  the  same  spirit  into  his  classes.  He  quieted  apprehensions  conoeming  the 
"  various  critical  readings"  by  announcing  that  almost  all  related  to  imimportant  matters, 
and  that  the  rest,  while  they  change  the  sense  of  some  particular  passages  and  omit 
phrases  and  words,  disprove  no  doctrine,  take  away  no  precept,  and  alter  no  impor- 
tant fact.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  opening  the  treasures  of  German  literature  to 
American  minds.  His  great  work  was  to  redeem  theology  from  iron  handed  meta- 
physics and  call  it  back  to  the  Scriptures.  C^  r^r^rsA  o 
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STUCOO,  a  composition  tified  for  the  finer  parts  of  plaster-work,  sxich  as  cornices, 
enrichments,  etc.  Gypsum  (q.v.),  or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  used  for  this  purpose.  A 
coarser  kind  of  stucco  is  also  used  for  making  floors,  and  for  plastering  the  exterior  of 
buildings. 

STUFFIHO,  in  cookery,  means  force-meat  used  for  filling  the  bodies  of  small  animaU. 
such  as  poultry,  or  for  stuffing  openings  made  for  the  purpose  in  laree  joints.  It  usually 
consists  of  bread-crumbs,  savory  herbs,  and  other  seasonings,  minced  vety  fine,  and  made 
iulo  a  paste. 

8TUHLW£I8'8EirBirB0  (Hung.  Sieket  F^^ferrdr,  Slav.  BieUhrad  or  Bialigrad,  Lat. 
Alba  RegalU  or  AJbaBegia),  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  and  seat  of  a  bishop,  lies  in  a 
swampy  plain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  marshes  of  S&r-R6t,  16  m.  n.e.  of  lake  Balaton. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  splendid  cathedral  of  the  Virgin  Mwy,  the  church  of  St. 
John,  and  the  bishop's  palace,  it  has  several  Catholic  schools,  a  military  academy,  and 
a  theater.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  cotton  cloths,  flannels,  leather,  silk,  and  knives 
("  Stuhlweissenburg  clasp-knives'.'),  and  extract  soda  from  the  swamps,  which  are, 
moreover,  rich  in  flsh,  crabs,  tortoises,  and  water-fowl.  Pop.  70,  22,688.  Stuhlweissen- 
burg  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Floriana,  and  from  1027  to  1527  was  the  place 
where  the  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned  and  buried,  14  of  whom  repose  here.  In 
later  times  it  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  was  for  some  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks. 

STdPA.    See  Tope. 

STUBDT,  or  the  GiD,  affects  sheep,  and  occasionally  cattle,  and  is  caused  by  the 
presence  within  the  brain  of  a  hydatid,  reaching  sometimes  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and 
floating  in  a  watery  fluid  inclosed  in  a  membranous  sac.  This  hydatid,  when  given  to 
<iogs,  is  known  to  produce  tape-worms,  and  conversely  itself  originates  from  the  ova  of 
the  tape-worm  ejected  on  the  pastures  by  dogs,  rabbits,  or  even  by  sheep  themselves. 
In  the  state  of  ova,  or  in  some  of  its  earlier  minuter  transitional  forms,  the  hydatid 
embryo  is  picked  up  along  with  the  ^ass,  passes  into  the  blood,  and  is  thence  laid  down 
in  the  soft  loose  textures  of  the  brain.  It  is  most  common  in  low  damp  pastures,  and 
amongst  sheep  from  six  to  twenty  months  old.  The  animal  cannot  properly  seek  its 
food,  loses  condition,  staggers  when  moved,  turns  stupidlv  round  almost  in  one  si>ot, 
and  usually  toward  the  side  on  which  the  hydatid  lies.  The  parasite  and  its  sac  may 
generally  be  safely  removed  by  placing  the  sheep,  with  its  feet  tied,  on  a  table  or  bench. 
Hearching  for  the  softened  portion  of  the  skull,  which  generally  overlies  the  hydatid, 
laying  back  a  flap  of  skin,  and  introducing  the  trochar  and  canula,  and  when  the  sac  is 
deep-seated,  cautiously  withdrawing  it  with  the  help  of  a  small  syringe.  Protected  by 
a  leather  cap  and  simple  water-dressings,  the  wound  speedily  heals. 

STURGE,  Joseph,  1793-1859;  b.  England;  began  business  in  1820  as  a  corn-factor 
in  Birmingham,  where  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  belonged  to  the  society  of 
Friends,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  securing  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  visited  the 
West  Indies  and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  slavery  question. 
He  wrote  T7ie  We^t  Indies  in  1837,  and  Visit  to  the  United  J^ates  m  1841. 

STITBOEOir,  Accipenser.  a  Linna*an  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  now  forming  the 
family  aturionidcB,  and  placed  by  Ml\ller  in  the  order  of  gantnds,  distinguished  by  the 
ganoid  (q.v.)  scales  or  bony  shields  which  form  the  external  covering.  The  gills  are 
free,  as  in  the  osseous  fishes.  The  vertebral  column  is  soft;  and  there  are  no  evident 
sutures  in  the  skull.  Reproduction  is  by  roe,  as  in  osseous  fishes.  The  form  of  sturgeons 
is  elongated  and  angular;  the  plates  are  arranged  in  regular  rows;  the  head  is  cuirassed; 
the  snout  long  and  conical;  the  mouth  is  on  the  under  surface  of  tlie  head,  tubular,  pro- 
tractile, and  without  teeth.  The  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  is  much  larger  than  the  under. 
The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  opposite  to  one  another,  behind  the  ventrals.  The  air- 
bladder  is  very  large,  and  communicates  with  the  gullet  by  a  large  hole.  The  species  of 
stureeon  are  numerous,  and  inhabit  both  the  sea  and  fresh  water,  ascending  deep 
muoay  rivers  at  certain  seasons,  and  temporarily  inhabiting  lakes.  Numerous  species 
are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  although  there  are  none  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  or  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it,  but  the  s.  of  Siberia  and  North  America  particu- 
larly abound  in  them.  They  are  plentiful  in  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  and  in  the 
rivers  connected  with  them,  where  the  sturgeon  fishery  is  of  great  importance,  supplying 
the  inhabitants  of  large  districts  with  their  chief  article  of  subsistence,  and  producing 
great  quantities  of  caviare  (q.v.),  or  preserved  sturgeon  roe,  and  of  isinglass  (see  Geijl 
TiNB),  for  sale.  The  Common  Sti-bgeon  (A.  OtiHo)  is  sometimes  caught  in  the  mouths 
of  British  rivers,  most  frequently  in  salmon-nets;  and  is  a  large  flsh,  6  or  8  ft.  in  length, 
with  five  TOWS  of  flattened  plates:  the  muzzle  long  and  pointed.  Another  species  (v<. 
te/mwfrw),  with  broader  muzzle,  also  visits  the  British  coasts,  but  they  are  not  popularly 
distinguished.  The  sturgeon  is  more  abundant  on  the  northern  coast  of  Europe.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  more  southern  parts,  and  was  in  very  high  reput«  for  the  tflble 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  At  their  banquets  it  was  introduced  with  particular 
ceremonies.  In  England,  when  caught  in  the  Thames,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tbo 
lord  mayor  of  London,  it  is  aroyrri  flsh.  reserved  for  the  sovereign.  Its  flesh  is  whito. 
delicate,  and  firm.     It  is  used  both  fresh,  generally  stewed,  and  pickled  or  salted.— The 
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largest  species  of  sturgeon  is  the  Bislaga,  or  Huso  (A,  htuo)  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
^etts,  and  their  rivers.  It  attains  the  length  of  20  or  25  ft.,  and  has  been  known  to 
weigh  nearly  8,000  lbs.  It  enters  the  rivers  in  winter,  while  they  are  still  covered  with 
ice.  Great  part  of  the  caviare  of  commerce  is  made  from  it,  and  much  isinglass,  which 
is  merely  the  air-bladder  washed,  cut  into  strips  and  dried.  The  Steblet  (A,  Ruthentts) 
U  a  comparatively  small  species,  only  .about  3  ft.  in  length,  foimd  in  the  same  regions, 
and  particularly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  of  the  caviare  obtained  from 
it.  There  are  several  other  European  and  Asiatic  species;  and  some  of  the  North 
American  rivers  and  lakes  abound  at  certain  seasons  in  species  of  sturseon  which  are 
peculiar  to  them.— Sturgeons  spawn  in  fresh  water,  but  the  young  are  seldom  seen  there, 
and  are  supposed  to  descend  very  early  to  the  sea. 

STURGE8,  Jonathan,  1802-74;  b.  Conn.,  1821;  became  a  clerk  in  a  New  York 
mcrcaDtile  firm,  of  which  he  became  the  senior  partner  in  1886,  and  with  which  he 
remained  until  18^8,  when  he  retired  with  large  wealth.  He  was  noted  for  his  support 
of  the  course  of  the  government  during  the  war,  and  for  his  activity  in  the  cause  of 
reform  in  city  government,  as  well  as  for  his  liberal  contributions  for  benevolent 
purposes. 

STURGIS,  Samuel  Davis,  b.  Penn.,  1822;  graduate  of  West  Point,  184«;  served 
through  the  Mexican  war;  taken  prisoner  during  the  operations  before  Buena  Vista; 
exchanged  after  a  short  confinement.  He  was  on  duty  in  California,  New  Mexico,  and 
the  w.  frontier;  capt.,  1855.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  fort 
Smith,  Arkansas  (liis  officers  having  resigned  to  join  the  confederate  army),  taking  with 
him  his  command  and  saving  the  government  property.  As  maj.  4th  cavalry,  1^1,  he 
served  under  Lyon,  and  succeeded  to  his  command  at  Wilson's  creek.  In  lo62  he  was 
as^signed  to  the  command  of  the  fortifications  at  Washington.  He  was  prominent  at 
South  mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  and  in  the  operations  in  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  186S-64,  joining  in  the  expedition  against  gen.  Forrest;  col.  7th  cavalry,  1869;  maj.- 
gen.,  1865. 

STUIiT,  Sir  Charles,  1806-69;  b.  I^ngland;  entered  the  British  army,  and  in  1825 
was  stationed  in  New  South  Wales,  then  holding  the  rank  of  capt.  In  1828  he  headed 
an  exploring  expedition  which  penetrated  the  interior  of  Australia  and  discovered  the 
Mticquarie,  Castlereagh,  and  Darling  rivers,  and  in  1830,  the  Murray  river,  which  he 
descended  to  lake  Alexandrina.  Another  expedition  in  1844  reached  the  desert  in  the 
center  of  the  continent.  For  these  explorations  he  was  honored  with  high  colonial 
positions  and  on  his  return  to  England  was  knighted.  He  published  two  books  describ- 
ing his  explorations. 

8TURTEVANT,  Julian  M.,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.  1806;  became  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Illinois  college,  and  in  1844  was  elected  its  president,  still  retaining  the  professorship. 
He  published  a  lecture  on  TTie  Present  Attitude  of  England  toward  the  United  States,  and 
has  contributed  to  the  New  Enfflander,  BibHeal  Itepositoryj  and  other  religious  periodi- 
cals.   He  is  original  and  vigorous  as  a  thinker. 

STUTSMAN,  a  co.  in  n.  Dakota,  drained  by  the  Dakota  river  and  Pine  Stem  creek; 
2,304  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  1007—694  of  American  birth,  8  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad.  It  contains  the  fort  Seward  military  reservation.  The  sur- 
face in  the  vicinity  of  its  co.  seat  is  much  diversified,  in  other  portions  stretching  into 
level  fertile  prairies  for  miles  on  either  sid^  of  the  railroad  track.   Co.  seat,  Jamestown. 

STITTTOABT,  the  royal  residence  and  metropolis  of  WUrtemberg,  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  widening  of  the  Nesenbach  valley,  the  hills  forming  a  semicircle  of  emi- 
nences clothed  with  vineyards,  orchards,  and  gardens.  The  basin  in  which  Stuttgiurt 
aestles  is  897  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  healUiy  climate. 

Except  the  very  oldest  part  of  the  city,  the  streets  are  broad,  and  the  buildings 
^ndsome.  The  schloss,  or  palace,  is  a  fine  modem  building.  The  royal  park  and 
lardens  extend  from  the  n.e.  side  of  the  palace  for  2  m.  in  the  durection  of  Canstatt, 
lave  an  area  of  660  acres,  are  adorned  by  fine  groups  of  trees,  and  intersected  by  shady 
avenues,  in  which  all  chisses  may  freely  walk.  The  cathedral,  built  in  tbe  15tb  e.,  was 
ffifted  bj  the  king,  in  1862,  with  several  beautiful  pamted  windows.  Other  principal 
toildingB  are  the  royal  theater,  public  library,  mint,  museum  of  art,  polytechnic  school, 
erected  in  1860-65,  the  royal  stabtes  for  800  horses,  ete.  A  fine  statute  of  Schiller  has 
^n  erected  in  the  palace  pHK«.  The  royal  libraiy  contains  860,000  vohimes,  8,600 
MSS.,  9,000  Bibles  in  80  languages,  and  2,400  specimens  of  earlyjirinting. 

Stut^fart  has  many  benevolent  institutions  and  societies.  Tnere  is  direct  railway 
communication  with  the  leading  cities  of  Germany,  Switzerland.  Prance,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands.  Pop.  in  1871,  91,628;  of  whom  78,624  were  Protestants,  10,708 
Roman  Catholics,  and  1817  Jews;  in  1875,  107,278.  Since  1866,  aftd  esnecially  since 
the  Pranco-^Prussian  war,  trade  has  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  principal 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  half-wool  fabrics,  iron  and  tin  work,  gold 
SDd  silver  artides, .  chemicalsv  tobacco,  beer.brewing,  etc.  The  export  of  Stuttgart 
manufactures  to  North  America  Alone,  averaged  in  late  years  4,000.000  to  5,000,000 
thalers.  Stuttgart  has  a  high  position  in  the  book-trade,  and  is  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  hocrfuellen'  union  of  southern  G^nni^ny.    Stuttgart  was  the  birth-place  of  Ilegel; 


Stuyvesapt.  Of) 

here,  also,  Sciilller*s  youth  was  spent.  The  name  of  the  city  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
1229.  It  was  besieged  by  king  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  1286-87,  and  appears  then  to  have 
been  a  place  of  strength.  Between  1634-38,  nearly  9,000  people  died  of  the  plague; 
and  during  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  Stuttgart  was  thrice  taken;  and  again  in  1796,  1800, 
and  1801. 

STUYVESANT,  Pbter,  1602-82,  b.  Holland;  in  early  manhood  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1634  was  made  director  of  the 
colony  of  Curacao.  In  1647  the  Dutch  West  India  company  appointed  him  director- 
general  of  their  American  colonies.  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  colonists,  and 
reconciled  the  Indian  tribes  who  had  been  made  hostile  by  former  imjust  treatment 
He  also  succeeded  in  arranging  with  the  English  commissioners,  in  1650,  the  boundaries 
between  their  respective  territories.  A  convention  of  delejjated  colonists  in  1653  de- 
manded for  the  people,  among  other  things,  a  confirming  voice  in  the  appointment  of  local 
oflicers.  Stuy vesant,  with  characteristic  boldness,  ordered  them  to  disperse  forthwith, 
claiming  that  his  authority  was  not  from  the  people,  but  from  Qod  and  the  Dutch  West 
India  company.  The  people  submitted,  but  with  mingled  feelings  of  cha^in  and  dis- 
content. The  protracted  contentions  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  dwelhng  near  the 
Delawfure  river,  about  governmental  jurisdiction,  became  more  critical  in  1654  when  the 
Swedish  governor  seized  the  fort  built  by  the  Dutch,  where  Newcastle  now  stands.  To 
end  this  trouble,  Stuyvesant  with  600  men  sailed  up  the  Delaware,  re-captured  the 
fort,  and  established  the  Dutch  authority  over  the  entire  territory.  After  ten  years 
of  undisturbed  quiet,  in  1664  an  English  vessel  arrived  with  an  armed  force  under  col. 
K^icholls,  who  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  eovemment,  on  the  ground  that  the  whole 
territory  was  given  by  royal  charter  to  the  duke  of  York.  Stuyvesant  at  first  refused, 
but  finding  the  people  anxious  to  exchange  rulers,  he  yielded  to  the  English  demand. 
Thus  abruptly  terminated  the  Dutch  control  over  the  New  Netherlands,  and  both  the 
town  and  the  territory  was  thenceforth  called  New  York.  Stuyvesant  reported  personally 
to  the  authorities  in  Holland,  but  soon  returned  to  New  York  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  cultivated  an  extensive  farm  called  the  Bouwerii,  giving  its  name  to  one  of 
the  busy  streets  of  the  city.  A  pear  tree  in  his  garden,  which  he  brought  from  Holland, 
bore  fruit  more  than  200  years.  As  an  interesting  relic  of  the  past  and  of  the  man  so 
highly  and  so  justly  honored,  the  city  authorities  for  many  years  protected  this  pear 
tree  by  a  tall  iron  railing.  Stujnresant  died  in  1682,  aged  80  years.  He  was  buried 
where  St.  Mark's  church  now  stands,  and  the  elaborately  inscribed  stone  that  covered 
liis  grave  is  built  into  the  eastern  wall  of  the  church, 

STYE,  or  Sty,  is  the  popular  name  for  a  minute  boil  occurring  at  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid,  and  known  to  surgeons  under  the  term  hordeolum:  It  begins  as  a  small,  red, 
tense  swellinff,  accompanied  with  considerable  itching,  and  a  feeling  of  stiffness.  As 
the  iufiammation  goes  on,  the  lid  may  become  so  swollen  as  to  keep  the  eye  closed.  In 
a  few  days,  matter  forms,  a  white  point  appears  at  the  apex  of  the  swelling;  and  when 
the  cuticle  gives  way,  pus  and  a  small  slough  of  connective  tissue  escape,  after  which 
there  is  a  general  remission  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  eyelid  soon  resumes  its  natural 
state. 

This  common  affection  is  chiefly  confined  to  scrofulous  and  delicate  children,  but  it 
is  sometimes  observed  in  persons  of  more  advanced  age.  The  best  local  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  warm-water  dressings  with  tint  and  oiled  silk;  and  if  any  hard- 
ness remains  after  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  dilute  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment  may 
be  applied.  The  stye  should  never  be  rubbed  (notwithstanding  the  common  prejudice  in 
favor  of  rubbing  it  with  a  gold  ring),  nor,  in  general,  is  it  necessaiy  to  puncture  it.  To 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  little  boite,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet,  which 
should  be  abundant  and  nourishing,  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  to  the  general  health; 
and  tonics  may  usually  be  prescribed  with  advantage.  The  old  fonn  of  the  word  was 
stian.    See  Holland's  PUnie,  book  xxviii.  ch.  xi. 

STTLS,  Old  ak]>  New.    New  Calekdab. 

STTLITSS.     8^  PiLtAR  SAiK-rt. 

STTXOBAXE,  the  snbstriUCture  of  a  temple  <  ben«iath  the  colw^is.  It  is  sometimes 
continuous  all  round  tber peristyle  in  the  fonn  of  tliree  high  steps;  somQUmes  it  resem- 
bles a  continuous  pedestfiu  along  each  side,  with  ^hts  of  steps  at  either  end. 

STYPTICS  (Gr.  BtyptHm,  astritig^M)  are  agents  e!tt|^!oy6d  in  surgery  fot  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  flow  of  blood  by  application  to  the  bleeding  oilflce  or  sniface.  See 
Bleeding. 

STYBAX.    8ee  Stobax»  onto. 

STTX'IA  (Qer.  Btmermark),  a  duchy  forming  one  of  the  German  crown-lands  of  Aus- 
tria, is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  upper  and  lower  Austria,  e.  by  Hungary  and  Croatia,  s.  and 
w.  by  Camiola,  Carinthia,  and  Salzburg.  Its  area  is  8,671  English  sq.m.,  and  pop.  70, 
1,137,090,  who  are  partly  of  German  and  partly  of  Slavic  origin.  Styria  Is  a  mountain- 
ous country,  being  traversed  in  the  w.  and  center  by  branches  of  the  Noric  Alps,  which 
spread  out  into  numerous  ramifications;  while  the  southern  portion  between  the  Drave 


Q-l  Stayreiiatit. 

^^  Sa1>aottilttaiit. 

aud  the  Save  is  occupied  by  branches  of  the  Carnic  Alps.  The  climate  of  Styria,  like 
that  of  most  mountainous  countries,  is  variable,  but  is  generally  raw  and  cold  in  the 
northern  and  more  mountainous  portion,  and  mild  in  the  south.  But  in  spite  of  its 
physical  character,  agriculture  is-  so  zealously  prosecuted  that  i  of  the  country  arc  under 
cultivation,  producing  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  maize.  Vines  are  largely  cultivated  in 
various  parts,  and  orchards  are  numerous.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  country,  however, 
lies  in  its  mineral  products,  which  include,  besides  immense  quantities  of  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, gold,  silver,  marble,  limestone,  and  slate,  with  abundance  of  salt  and  coal.  The 
chief  industries  are  thus  necessarily  in  connection  with  the  production  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  their  manufacture  into  articles  of  such  excellent  quality  as  to  be  in  great  demand  in 
oilier  countries.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  brass  and  lead  articles,  earthenware, 
paper,  tobacco,  glass,  white-lead,  copper  hammers,  and  of  cotton,  linen,  cloth,  etc. 
Styria  was  anciently  divided  between  Noricum  and  Pannonili,  and  has  generallj' followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria. 

8TYZ  (Gr.  stag-,  to  hate,  abhor),  a  waterfall  in  Greece,  near  the  town  of  Nonacris, 
in  the  n.e.  of  Arcadia,  descends  perpendicularly  over  lofty  and  precipitous  rocks,  and 
forms  a  small  torrent,  which  falls  into  the  Crathis.  The  scenery  around  it  is  weird  and 
desolate,  so  that  the  Greeks  regarded  the  Styx  with  superstitious  awe;  the  water  being 
supposed  to  be  poisonous,  and  to  break  every  vessel  into  which  it  was  put,  except  those 
made  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  an  ass.  It  was  reported  that  Alexander  the  great  had 
been  poisoned  by  it.  It  is  now  called  ta  Mauranena  (the  black  waters),  and  also  ta 
Drakoneria  (the  terrible  waters),  the  belief  in  its  poisonous  qualities  still  surviving. — 
In  mythology  the  Styx  was  a  river  of  Hades,  round  which  it  flowed  seven  limes,  and 
over  which  Charon  (q.v.)  conveyed  the  shades  of  the  departed.  As  a  goddess  Styx  was 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 'dwelling  In  a  grotto  at  the  entrance  of  Hades.  She 
was  the  confirmer  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  the  gods. 

SUABIA.    See  Swabia. 

SUAKUf ,  a  sea-port  beJonging  to  Turkey,  on  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Bed  sea,  oft 
the  w.  coast  of  Africa^  but  near  the  shore,  m  lat.  about  19°  10'  north.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bor, and  a  considerable  trade,  especially  in  gums;  and  it  is  a  station  for  pilgrims  passing 
to  and  from  Africa.    Population  estimated  at  d,()00. 

STTABSS,  Tnxscisco,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  modem  scholastic  and  polemical 
divines  of  the  Rom^n  Catholic  church,  was  born  at  Granada  in  1548.  His  early  studies 
were  singularly  unpromising;  and  it  is  remarkable,  in  the  history  of  a  man  afterward  so 
eminent,  that  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  after  repeated  trials,  that  he 
obtained  admission  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  His  later  career,  however,  was  brill 
iant,  quite  in  proportion  to  the  dullness  of  his  first  beginnings;  and  he  taught  philoso- 
phy and  theology  with  remarkable  success,  first  at  Alcala,  aud  afterward  at  Salamanca, 
Kome,  and  Coimbra.  The  accounts  given  of  his  habits  of  application  to  study  are  almost 
bevond  belief.  He  is  said  to  have  habitually  devoted  seventeen  hours  a  day  to  study. 
Of  his  power  of  memory,  the  marvels  related  are  scarcely  less  prodigious.  He  is  ^id  to 
have  been  able  to  repeat  at  will  any  portion  of  the  whole  28  folio  volumes  of  his  own 
works,  even  to  the  quotations  from  the  fathers  and  other  theological  writers  with  which 
they  abound.  Suares  may  truly  be  described  as  the  ablest  and  greatest  of  the  modern 
scholastics;  but  in  his  works  scholasticism  appears  in  its  best  form;  for  although  they 
abound  in  discussions  uninteresting,  and  indeed  unintelligible,  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  scholastic  terminology,  yet  they  may  also  be  truly  said  on  each  gubject  to  exhaust 
the  whole  of  the  learning,  ancient  and  modern,  which  existed  relating  to  that  subject  at 
the  date  of  their  publication.  On  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients;  StiareB  is  effl>coially 
copious  and  accurate;  and  of  most  of  the  modern  German  philosophy  we  may  find  the 
germ  in  the  pages  which  he  devotes  to  the  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients. 

In  the  scholastic  controversies  on  grace  and  free  will,  Suares  was  strongfy  opposed 
to  theThomistic  doctrine;  but  he  also  rejected  the  opposite  s^item  of  Molina.  See 
liLouamsM.  The  schcne  of  reconciling  the  freedom  of  the  waU  with  the. efficacy  of 
mce,  and  of  sa^Bg  at  the  same  tiiae,  the  doctrine  of  **  special  dettion,"  deviaed  by 
Snares,  k  called  amormmn,  and  k  explained  ujider  the  head  Moi.ix!IA.  The  works  of 
Suares  are  entirely  theological,  or  ascetic,  and  were  printed  in  28  volumes  folio  at  Lyons, 
Mainz,  and  Venice.  An  edition  m  28  Tolumes  4to  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861. 
His  tteatiie  IM  L^ffibm^  mudh  esteemed,  and  has  been  leprinted  in  fingiaad.  Suares 
died  at  Lisbon  in  I617.--See  Des  Champs^  Vis  4e  Suaresi  (4to,  Perpigsnan,  1671). 

wnMXDMM'WBB,  under  the  mogttl  government,  the  title  of  a  gtf««mor  of  ti  province. 
It  now  dieAgoMes  a  nMttm  officer,  holdmg  a  Tank  equivalent  to  that  of  eaptain  under  the 


fOBJiITlBV,  in  the  army,  or  rather  m  a  regiment,  is  a  company  officer  bdow  the 
rankof  oiptain;  i.e.,  alieut.  orsub.lieut 

flUBDOlC'lHAVT,  in  music,  the  fifth  below  the  tonic;  the  note  whose  dominant  is  the 
tenia  Thus  F  is  the  subdominant  of  0,  and  C  of  G.  One  of  the  keys  most  nearly 
lelated  to  any  key  is  its  subdominant;  and  the  easiest  of  all  modulations  is  that  from  a 
key  to  its  subdominant,  which  is  effected  by  adding  the  dominant  sc^y^^^^  the  com- 


dabmarlne.  ^^ 


mon  chord,  and  the  resolution  of  this  chord  is  the  common  chord  of  the  subdominaiit; 
e.g.,  in  modulating  from  the  key  of  0  to  the  key  of  its  subdominant  F,  we  have 


i^^ 


See  Dominant. 


SUBIA'CO  (anc.  Sublapieiim),  a  city  of  the  province  of  Rome,  on  a  hill  by  the  Teverone, 
30  m.  from  Rome.  Subiaco  possesses  a  fine  cathedral,  and  many  monuments  of  antiquity. 
There  was  a  famous  Benedictine  monastery  in  Subiaco,  and  here,  in  the  15th  c,  one  of 
the  earliest  printing-presses  in  Italy  was  estabUahed.    Pop.  7,000. 

SUBJECT.    See  Object. 

SirB-KIHOB0M8,  AHIKAL,  a  term  applied  to  the  great  primary  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal world.  The  sub-kingdoms  are  also  named  "morphological  types^"  and  this  latter 
term  serves  to  indicate  their  constitution  more  definitely  than  the  name  ''sub-kingdom." 
As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  "  sub- kingdom"  of  animals  is  constituted,  we 
mvLY  select  that  of  the  Annulom  or  Artieulata,  a  group  of  animals  which  was  clearly 
denned  by  Cuvier  himself,  and  which  has  remained  since  his  day,  with  few  alterations. 
as  one  of  the  most  distinctive  groups  of  the  animal  creation.  A  lobster  may  be  selected 
as  a  typical  example  of  this  group.  In  the  detailed  examination  of  this  animal,  we  may 
note  that  the  jointed  nature  of  the  tail  is  perceptible  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  not- 
withstanding that  the  latter  region  consists  apparently  of  a  single  piece.  A  further 
examination  of  the  lolMster^s  body  would  reveal  the  fact  that  each  ioint  and  its  append- 
ages— the  latter  being  '*  paired" — agreas  in  essential  or  fundamental  structure  with  every 
other  joint  of  the  body.  The  investigation  of  the  plan  of  structure  of  the  lobster's  frame 
would  show  a  very  typical  arrangement  of  parts.  The  heart  lies  dorsally,  or  on  the 
back.  The  digestive  system  occupies  a  median  position ;  and  the  Tiertxms  system  lies  ven- 
•  trally,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  body.  The  nerve-axis  of  the  lobster  further  consista,  typ- 
ically, of  a  double  chain  of  nervous  masses  (or  ganglia)  united  by  nervous  cords,  and 
from  which  branches  proceed  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  ideas  we  may  gain 
regarding  the  general  type  of  structure  of  the  lobster's  body,  or  pftin  on  which  that  body 
is  built  up,  may  be  thus  summarized:  (1.)  The  body  is  jointed:  (3)  the  joints  and  their 
appendages  are  fundamentally^  similar  or  homologous;  (3)  the  heart  lies  dorsally,  the 
nervous  system  ventrally,  while  the  digestive  system  occupies  the  median  position ;  (4) 
the  appendages  are  in  pairs.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  body  of  any  insect,  we  sliallfiud 
it  to  essentially  resemble  that  of  the  lobster  in  the  general  arrangement  of  its  paru<. 
The  body  of  a  spider  or  a  scorpion  exhibits  a  similar  disposition  of  organs  to  that  of  the 
lobster,  and  shows  a  fundamentally  similar  structure  beneath  variations  in  appearance 
and  form;  and  a  centipede's  body  would  be  found  to  be  also  constructed  on  the  lobster- 
type.  The  barnacles,  water-fleas,  crabs,  and  a  whole  host  of  animals  more  or  less  nearly 
allied  to  the  lobster,  and  belonging  to  the  lobster's  class  (that  of  the  Orustacea),  exhibit  a 
near  relationship  with  the  typical  animal ;  while  worms  generally  (leeches,  earth  worms, 
etc.,)  would  present  a  fundamental  similarity  in  their  characters  to  those  described  as 
existing  in  the  lobster.  We  thus  discover  unifonnity  of  type  beneath  variations  in  form 
and  appearance,  and  it  is  exactly  this  uniformity  or  broad  structural  likeness  between 
apparently  different  animals  which  enables  us  to  group  them  together  to  form  **  sub- 
kingdoms"  or  "  types."  A  sub-kinmiom  or  type  of  animals  may  therefore  be  defined  as 
consistii^  of  a  number  of  animals  whose  bodies  are  constructed  on  Hie  same  fundamental 
plan.  Lobsters,  crabs,  barnacles,  etc.,  insects,  spiders,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and 
worms  thus  form  the  "sub-kingdom"  Annulosa,  on  account  of  their  agreement  in  fun- 
damental structure,  and  in  the  essential  characters  just  described  as  being  typically 
exhibited  by  the  lobster.  The  animal  world  is  thus  divided  into  five  or  six  sub-king- 
doms. Between  some  of  these  groups  recent  research — altogether  unfavorable  to  the  con- 
struction of  defined  sub-kingdoms  or  types — has  demonstrated  connecting  links  to  exist. 
But  by  the  great  majority  of  zoologists,  the  following  divisions  are  recognized: 

I.  Pbotozoa — Ex. :  Sponges,  infusoria,  amcebeB,  and  other  •nimalcular  forma. 

II.  CoBLENiVRATA^EiX. :  Sea-auemones,  corals,  zoophytes.  Jelly-fishes,  eta 

III.  EcHiNOzoA-- Ex. :  Sea-urcliins,  starfishes,  crinoids,  sea-oucumben,  tape-worms, 
1  ukes,  etc. 

ly.  Annitloba — Ex. :  Worms,  insects,  centipedes,  spiders,  cruslaeea. 

y.  Mollusc  A— Ex. :  Sea- mats,  sea-sqtiirts,  lamp-shells,  shell-fidh,  cuttle^flshM. 

yi.  yKRTBBRATA— Ex. '.  Flshes,  amphibia^  reptiles,  birds,  maininals. 

SITBLAPSA'BIAH  (Lat.  mlhlapeum,  after  Uie  fall),  the  name  given  4o.i)MfeeHoAof  the 
school  of  divines,  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  absolute  deecees  of  election  and  Kpro- 
bation.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  Qod  making  such  a  decree  in  two  different  ways, 
either  on  the  hypothesis  of  his  foresight  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  thus  of  original  sin, 
or  independently  of  such  foresight  on  bis  part,  and  without  any  reference  to  sucjh  fore- 
sight, and  entirely  out  of  his  own  free  will  and  determination.  Tbe  si^blapsadan  sys- 
tem supposes  the  former;  and  thus  refers  the  eternal  election  or  repfobatio^  o^  men  by 
God  to  liis  foreseeing  that  all  men  would  full  in  Adam,  and  thus  would  desetye  eternal 
reprobation.     Out  of  the  entire  mass  of  mankind  thus  fallen,  he  freely  pre-elects  some 
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to  life,  and  equally  freely  predooms  others  to  death.    This  disUDCtion  is  not  confined  to 
tiie  Calvlnistic  schools;  it  is  also  found  among  tne  Roman  Catholics.    See  Supiulap- 

SASIAir. 

SUB-LUEUTESAKT  is  the  junior  combatant  commissioned  officer  in  the  royal  navy. 
When  a  midsliipman  has  served  six  years,  and  can  pass  in  seamanship  and  certain  other 
subjects,  he  becomes  a  sub- lieutenant,  and  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  lieutenant  on 
opportunity  occurring.  The  pay  of  a  sub-lieutenant  is  £91  os.  a  year,  and  the  half-pay, 
£45 12s.  6a.  An  officer  usually  serves  but  a  short  time  in  this  rank;  and,  if  not  pro- 
moted earlier,  he  must  retire  at  iOyears  of  age.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  sub-lieu- 
tesant  was  called  a  mate  (q.v.).  The  establishment  is  in  process  of  reduction  to  250  as 
a  fixed  number.    In  the  army  cornets  and  ensigns  are  now  sub-lieutenants. 

'  SUBLDIATIOV  is  a  chemical  process  similar  to  distillation,  but  differing  from  it  in 
the  nature  of  the  substances  to  which  it  is  applied.  While  in  distillation  liauidssjre  con- 
verted by  the  agency  of  heat  into  vapor,  which  is  condensed  in  the  liquid  form  usually 
by  the  cooling  action  of  water;  in  sublimation,  9olid  bodies  are  reduced  b^  heat  to  the 
state  of  vapor,  which  reassumes  the  solid  form  on  cooling.  Sublimation  is  usually  con- 
ducted in  a  single  vessel  of  glass  or  iron,  the  product  being  deposited  in  the  upper  part 
of  it  in  a  solid  state,  while  the  impure  residue  remains  at  the  bottom;  but  in  the  case  of 
8ulphur,  the  vapor  is  condensed  on  the  walls  of  a  large  chamber.  Iodine  affords  a  good 
example  of  sublimation.  On  gently  heating  the  lower  part  of  a  Florence  flask  con- 
taining a  little  of  this  substance,  a  purple  vapor  rises,  which  almost  immediately  con- 
denses in  small  brilliant  dark  purple  crystals  m  the  upper  parts  of  the  flask,  while  any 
impurity  that  may  be  present  remains  at  the  bottom.  Among  the  substances  obtained 
by  this  process,  and  employed  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  are  arsenious  acid,  benzoic  acid, 
corrosive  sublimate,  ana  sublimed  sulphur. 

SUBLDIS.  Objects  indicating  great  power,  vast  expanse,  or  lofty  elevation,  excite 
in  the  beholder  a  feeling  of  pleasurable  elation;  and  the  name  '*  sublime"  is  applied  both 
to  the  objects  and  to  the  feeling. 

The  precise  quality  in  things  that  arouse  this  mode  of  pleasurable  excitement  has 
been  variously  assigned.  According  to  Burke,  terror  is,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  either 
more  openly  or  more  latently  the  niling  principle,  or,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  sublimity:  Blair  suggested  that  rmght^  pmcer  or  force  is  the  cause;  Payne 
Knight  ascribed  it  to  menial  enerffy;  Kaimes  considers  it  due  to  Tmght  or  elevation;  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  in  an  elaborate  essay,  affirms  that  elevation  is  the  leading  characteristic, 
and  that  expanse  and  power  are  sublime  by  suggesting  or  implying  great  height;  sir  W. 
Hamilton  says  that  sublimity  requires  magnitiuie  as  its  condition,  and  exists  in  three 
forms — space,  time,  and  power. 

The  feeling  itself  has  also  been  described  variously.  If  this  could  be  flxed,  we  should 
have  a  key  to  the  objective  quality.  LoDginus  characterized  it,  in  reference  to  literarv 
compositioDy  as  "fllung  the  reader  with  a  glorying  and  a  sense  of  inward  greatness.^' 
Some  would  call  it  a  **  sense  of  security"  in  circumstances  of  terror  or  danger.  Ham- 
ilton describes  it  as  "a  mingled  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain — pleasure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  strong  energy,  pain  in  the  consciousness  that  this  energy  is  vain."  The  con- 
nection with  the  sentiment  of  power  is  generally  admitted;  but  as  tiie  comparison  of  the 
object  with  self  suj^gest^  our  own  littleness  at  the  same  time,  there  may  be  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  emotion  is  due  to  the  power,  to  the  Uttleness,  or^to  the  combination  of 
both. 

Referring  to  the  eeneric  sentiment  of  power,  which  is  evidently  at  the  foundation,  we 
find  that  the  feeling  of  superior  might  in  ourselves  is  cheering,  elating,  stimulating ;  and  that 
the  sense  of  littleness  or  inferiority  is  a  depressing  and  enfeebling  state  of  mind,  a  state 
of  pure  pain,  redeemable  in  certain  circumstances  by  other  feehngs,  as  when  our  infe- 
rioritv  is  only  in  the  comparison  with  an  object  of  love  or  veneration,  or  when  it  is  the 
condftion  of  some  compensating  superiority — "the  courtier  stoops  to  rise.*'  The  pre- 
sumption, therefore,  is  that  the  elation  of  the  cublime  is  connected  with  the  notion  of 
power.  It  may  be  felt  although  the  power  is  not  actually  possessed,  but  imagined,  bor- 
rowed, or  conceived,  through  a  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  ajypearances  of  great  power  or 
might.  If  this  account  of  the  feeling  be  correct,  power  must  be  a  principal  quality  in 
its  objects;  and  if  with  this  we  combine  voluminous  sensation  (and  the  corresponding 
ideas,  vastness  of  expanse  and  greatness  of  time),  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  explain 
the  sublime  in  all  its  forms. 

flUBMABINE  P0BE8T8  occur  at  several  places  around  the  shores  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. They  consist  of  beds  of  impure  peat,  containing  the  stools  of  trees  which  occupy 
the  sites  on  which  they  grew ;  but  by  change  of  level,  the  ancient  forest  surfaces  are 
now  covered  bv  the  tide  even  at  low  water.  No  kind  of  tree  has  been  found  in  these 
forests  which  does  not  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the  country,  and  the  underwood  and 
herbaceous  plants,  so  far  as  determined,  agree  specifically  with  those  found  now  in. 
f^imiUr  localities.  Submarine  forests  belong  to  the  recent  or  quaternary  period,  and 
occur  above  the  boulder  clay. 

SUBXASnnB  VA7I0ATION.    When  the  diving-b<Sll  (q.v.)  had  shown  that  air  for 
Inspiration  can  be  supplied  to  persons  placed  in  adequately  arranged  vessels  undejiLi 
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water,  ingenious  men  began  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  navigating  closed  ships  or 
boats  in  similarly  exceptional  circtmistanoes.  Cornelius  Drebell  made  a  vessel  to  be 
rowed  under  water  in  the  time  of  James  I.  In  1774  an  inventor  named  Day  lost  his  life 
during  an  experimental  descent  in  Plymouth  sound,  in  a  vessel  of  about  50  tons  burden. 
Mr.  Bushnell,  of  (;onnecticut,  in  1775,  and  Robert  Fulton,  about  1796,  contrived  sub- 
marine'vessels,  intended  to  be  used  in  warfare.  The  vessel  patented  in  1859  by  Mr. 
Delancy,  of  Chicago,  was  egg-shaped  in  transverse  section,  and  diminished  nearly  to  a 
point  at  each  end.  It  had  two  iron  tanks  in  the  interior;  one  had  air  forced  into  it  by 
an  air-pump;  the  second  contained  water.  The  engineer  of  the  boat,  by  pumping^ 
water  into  or  out  of  the  second  tank,  through  the  action  of  the  air  iu  the  first,  could 
raise  or  lower  the  boat  to  different  depths  in  the  water. 

SUBMAXILLARY  GANGLION,  one  of  the  four  sympathetic  ganglia  lying  in  the 
cephalic  region,  sometimes  called  cranial  ganglia;  but  the  latter  term  is  rather  mislead- 
ing, as  none  of  the  ganglia  are  within  the  cranial  cavity.  The  submaxillary  gjinglion  is 
situated  above  the  deep  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  Bee  Salivary  Glakdb, 
ante.  It  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  lower  border  of  the  gustatory  nerve  (nerve 
of  taste,  supplying  the  tongue).  It  also  receives  motor  filaments  from  the  chorda  tympani 
nerve,  a  branch  of  the  facial.  It  is  small,  rounded,  and  of  a  reddish-gray  color;  its  fila- 
ments of  distribution,  five  or  six  in  number,  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ganglion, 
and  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  Wharton's  duct,  some  being  lost  in 
the  submaxillary  gland. 

SUBOBDIHABT,  or  Subordinate  Ordinary,  in  heraldry,  a  name  given  to  a  certain 
class  of  charges  mostly  formed  of  straight  or  curved  lines.  Heralds  vary  a  little  in  their 
enumeration,  but  the  following  are  generally  held  to  come  within  this  categorj':  the 
bordure,  the  orle,  the  tressure,  the  flanche,  the  pile,  the  pall,  the  quarter,  the  canton, 
the  eyron,  the  fret,  the  inescutcheon,  the  lozenge,  the  fusil,  and  the  mascle.  See  these 
heads;  also  Ordinaribs. 

SVBOBVA'TIOV  of  FEBJUBY  is  the  oflFense  of  procuring  another  to  take  such  a  false 
oath  as  constitutes  perjury  (q.  v.)  in  that  other.  It  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  anciently 
by  death;  afterward  banishment,  or  cutting  out  of  the  tongue;  then  forfeiture  of  goods; 
and  latterly,  as  at  present,  by  fine  and  imprisonment 

SirBF(ENA,  in  English  law  practice,  means  the  writ  or  process  by  which  the  attend- 
ance of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  is  compelled.  It  is  a  writ  in  the  queen's  name, 
commanding  him  to  lay  aside  his  business  and  all  excuses,  and  attend  at  the  time  and 
place  indicated,  under  a  penalty  of  £100.  If  the  witness  is  required  to  produco  a  docu- 
ment, the  writ  is  called  a  auhpcsna  duces  tecum.  If  the  witness  do  not  attend,  and  has 
not  a  good  legal  excuse,  such  as  dangerous  illness,  he  may  be  sued  in  an  action  of 
damages  or  committed  to  prison. 

SUBROGATION,  in  law,  the  substitution  of  another  person  in  the  place  of  the  origi- 
nal creditor.  The  person  thus  taking  the  creditor's  place  succeeds  to  all  the  rights  of 
the  latter.  Subrogation  is  taken  from  the  Roman  law,  and  belongs  to  equity  ratlier  than 
to  common  law  jurisprudence.  It  mav  be  conventional,  where  it  takes  place  from  the 
agreement  of  the  parties;  or  may  result  from  the  action  of  the  law,  as  where  it  takes 
place  for  the  benefit  of  co-promisors  and  for  the  benefit  of  sureties  against  their  princi- 
pals. When  a  second  mortgagee  pays  the  first  mortgagee's  claim,  he  at  once  becomes 
the  equitable  assignee  of  the  first  and  can  compel  actual  assignment,  and  so  in  all  cases 
where  a  prior  creditor  is  paid  by  a  subsequent  one.  If  an  entire  debt  be  paid  by  one  of 
several  joint  debtors,  he  is  entitled  to  contribution  from  the  others  and  subrogation  takes 
place. 

BUB  BO'SA,  "under  the  rose" — i.e.,  between  ourselves,  or  in  seci-ecy.  It  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  ancient  Germans,  on  occasions  of  festivity,  to  suspend  a  rose  from 
the  celling  above  the  table,  as  a  symbol  that  whatever  was  said  during  the  feast  by  those 
present  would  be  afteiavard  forgotten,  or  at  least  be  kept  as  a  secret  among  themselves. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  in  law,  a  written  contract  by  which  a  person  agrees  to  contribute 
a  sum  of  money  for  a  specified  purpose;  as  a  subscription  for  a  college  or  a  newspaper. 
If  the  contract  be  legal  and  grounded  on  good  consideration  a  subscriber  may  be  sued 
for  his  subscription  as  soon  as  the  condition  upon  which  he  made  the  promise  is  fulfilled. 
It  has  even  been  bald  that  subscribers  for  a  common  purpose  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
tractors with  each  other,  and  the  consideration  of  each  subscription  tlie  promises  of  all 
the  other  subscribers,  so  that  each  subscriber  may  be  sued  by  all  the  others.  This  seems 
to  be  scarcely  tenable,  and  it  is  customary  to  make  subscrip'lions  payable  to  a  treasuriT. 
Wherever  action  has  been  taken  upon  the  subscription  by  the  exf  enditure  of  moneys  oi 
otherwise,  before  notice  received  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  subscription,  there  is  a  con- 
sideration sufficient  to  support  the  promise,  which  may  then  be  enforced. 

SUBSIDIES,  a  term  in  politics,  used  in  two  different  senses:  1.  It  is  applied  in  Eng- 
lish political  history  to  taxes  levied  not  immediately  on  property,  but  on  persons,  m 
respect  of  their  reputed  estates  in  lands  or  goods;  or  customs  imposed  on  any  of  the 
staple  commodities  in  addition  to  the  costuma  magna  etantigua.  Thus  30,000  sacks  of 
wool  were  granted  to  Edward  III.  in  1840,  in  aid  of  the  war  with  France,  Subsidies 
were  irranted  on  various  occasions  to  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  p.  The  same  word  is 
°  jitized  by  V_ 
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used  to  denote  money  paid  by  one  state  to  another,  in  order  to  procure  a  limited  succor 
of  auxiliary  troops,  ships  of  war,  or  provisions.  In  the  time  of  the  war  wilh  the  revo- 
lutionists of  France  and  Napoleon  L,  Great  Britain  furnished  subsidies  to  foreign  powers 
to  a  large  extent,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  resist  the  progress  of  tbe  French.  In  ques- 
tions regarding  subsidies,  it  is  held  that  the  state  furnishing  the  succor  does  not  thereby 
become  tbe  enemy  of  the  opposite  belligerent;  it  may  remain  neutral  in  all  respects, 
except  as  re^ds  the  auxiliary  forces  supplied.  Such,  for  example,  was  long  the  atti. 
tude  maintained  by  the  confederate  cantons  of  Switzerland :  while  granting  troops  to 
the  various  European  powers,  they  were  in  the  habit,  at  the  same  time,  of  preserving  a 
rigorous  neutrality.  The  service  of  Swiss  regiments  abroad  is  no  longer  sanctioned. 
The  federal  constitution  of  Switzerland,  of  Sept.  18,  1848,  prohibited  the  conclusion  of 
military  capitulations;  and  on  July  80, 1859,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  federal 
council,  forbidding  any  Swiss  subjects  from  tt^ng  service  under  a  foreign  power,  with- 
out the  authorization  of  the  council. 

SUBSTAJTGE,  a  word  connected  with  certain  discussions  in  logic  and  metaphysics. 
Substance  is  correlative  with  quality  or  attribute.  Every  substance  must  have  attri- 
butes, and  every  attribute  must  be  the  attribute  of  some  substance.  The  substance  gold 
has  the  attributes  weight,  color,  etc.  But  as  every  power  or  property  of  a  thing,  every 
way  that  the  thing  afiKcts  us,  may  be  called  an  attribute  or  quality,  if  all  the  attribates 
are  counted  ofP,  there  is  nothing  left;  and  the  question  then  arises:  What  is  the  subgtaneef 
To  avoid  this  seeming  inconsistency,  it  was  assumed  that  everything  whatsoever  posses- 
ses, besides  its  attributes,  an  unknown  substratum  that  they  rest  upon,  or  inhere  in — a 
mystical  and  inscrutable  bond,  that  holds  the  attributes  together,  without  being  itself  an 
attribute.  This  gratuitous  assumption  of  what  is,  after  all,  a  nonentiMr,  was  repudiated 
by  Locke  and  others,  who  found  a  meaning  for  substance  without  departing  from  the 
knowable.  Every  object  has  some  esserUuU  or  fundamental  quality,  which  being  pres- 
tut.  it  preserves  its  identity;  and  which  being  removed,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  object, 
but  another.  Thus  the  substance  of  body  or  matter  is  not  the  remnant  after  all  the 
qualities  are  substracted;  it  is  the  two  fundamental  and  inerasable  qualities,  extension 
and  resistance;  size,  shape,  color,  heat,  odor,  etc.,  may  all  be  varied;  but  so  long  as 
extension  and  resistance  in  any  degree  are  found,  we  have  a  piece  of  matter.  On  the 
same  view,  the  substance  of  mind  Is  whatever  we  re^rd  as  its  fundamental  essence,  or 
distinguishing  marks.  We  may  adopt  feeling,  or  volition,  or  intellect,  or  rc*quire  a  share 
of  all  three,  according  to  our  mode  of  defining  the  mind.  It  would,  then,  be  a  mere 
confusion  of  langua^  to  talk  of  feeling,  volition,  and  intellect  as  inhering  in  mind;  they 
nre  mind,  and  there  is  nothing  besides. 

Notwithstanding  the  obviousness  of  this  explanation,  the  employment  of  the  words 
substance  and  attribute  has  led  to  such  an  inveterate  demand  for  something  that  shall 
underlie  all  attributes— a  substance  of  body,  and  a  substance  of  mind — distinct  from 
anything  meant  by  the  names,  that  many  philosophers  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
preserve  the  phantom  as  a  thing  of  beliei,  if  not  of  knowledge.  The  doctrine  or  an 
unknowable  substance  in  the  abstract  very  early  allied  itself  with  the  popular  theory  of 
the  perception  of  a  material  world  (see  Perception),  and  the  same  arguments  are  good, 
for  or  against  both.  Other  names  for  expressing  the  same  contrast  are  noumenon  and 
phenomenon.  The  phenomenon  is  what  shows  itself  to  our  senses,  or  is  conceived  by 
our  intelligence — the  qualities  of  extension  and  resistance«nbody;  and  of  feeUng,  etc.,  in 
mind.  The  noumenon  is  something  apart  and  beyond,  something  inconceivable  and 
unknowable,  but  which,  say  some,  we  are  instinctively  led  to  believe  in.  Thus,  in 
the  great  question  above  alluded  to — the  belief  of  an  independent  material  world 
—the  phenomenal  manifestations  are  inextricably  involved  with  our  mental  powers 
of  conceiving,  and  would  vary,  if  these  were  to  vary;  consequently,  they  cannot  be  the 
absolute,  independent,  self-cxistent  reality;  which  drives  one  school  of  philosophy  upon 
the  expedient  of  believing  in  such  a  reality,  although  it  must  be  for  ever  incomprehen- 
sible to  us. 

SUBSTITUTE,  XUITABT.  In  nations  where  conscription  Ir  resorted  to  for  the  sup- 
ply of  soldiers  for  the  army,  the  lot  often  falls  on  those  unwilling  to  serve  in  person. 
In  such  a  case  the  state  sometimes  agrees  to  accept  the  services  ot  a  substitute  who  is 
of  equally  good  physique.  Unless  the  levy  be  very  extensive,  or  the  term  of  military 
service  very  long,  substitutes  are  readily  found  amon^  military  men  who  have  already 
served  their  prescribed  period.  Of  course,  tbe  substitute  must  be  paid  for  the  risk  he 
runs.  His  price  depends,  like  all  other  saleable  articles,  on  the  demand  and  supply. 
Happily,  in  Great  Britain,  few  of  those  now  living  have  ever  known  when  substitutes 
were  necessary.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  act  for  a  milita-ballot  hangs 
continually  over  us,  and  is  only  suspended  by  a  special  act  of  parliament  from  year  to 
year. 

BUBSTITU'TIOV  is  one  of  the  three  principal  methods  employed  in  examining  the 
chemical  composition  of  organic  bodies,  and  in  tracing  their  relation  to  other  com- 
pounds; the  two  other  methods  being  those  of  oxidation  and  of  rsduction.  Although  the 
term  is  restricted  to  oreanic  chemistry,  the  ordinary  method  of  preparing  insoluble  inor- 
S^nic  compounds  by  oouble  decomposition  is  in  reality  a  case  of  substitution  of  one 
base  or  one  acid  for  another.    If,  for  instance,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  sulphate 
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of  soda  are  mixed  together^  Ihe  resuTtiDg  compounds  are  sulphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  in  w  bich  the  lime  fs  substituted  for  the  soda,  and  the  soda  for  the  lime.  In  some 
cases  an  element  may  be  replaced  (or,  more  correctly,  displaced)  by  a  compound 
group;  thus,  cyanogen,  CaN,  may  take  the  place  of  oxygen,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
reaction  that  ensues  between  hydrocyanic  acid  and  red  oxide  of  mercury,  when  cyanide 
of  mercury  and  water  are  formed,  as  shown  in  the  equation  H(C«N)  +  HgO  =  Hg 
(CaN)  +  riO.  Similarly,  the  groups  NO4,  SOa,  and  NHa  may  often  be  substiluted  for 
hydrogen.  In  various  organic  bodies,  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  displaced 
by  one  or  more  atoms  of  chlorine,  a  fact  which  was  originally  observed  by  Qay-Lussac 
in  noticing  the  action  of  chlorine  on  wax.  The  new  product  thus  formed  is  almost 
always  analogous  in  its  nature  to  the  compound  from  which  it  is  produced;  thus,  accord- 
ing as  the  substance  acted  on  by  the  chlorine  is  an  acid  or  a  base,  the  resulting  product 
is  an  acid  or  a  base,  and  the  number  of  atoms  is  always  the  same  in  the  original  substance 
and  ihe  product.  The  following  examples  will  elucidate  the  above  remarks:  If  acetie 
acid,  C4H4O4,  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  we  obtain,  according  to  the  duration 
and  modifications  of  the  action,  the  two  compounds,  monochloracetic  acid,C4U»C104r 
and  trichloracetic  acid,  C4UC1a04.  in  the  former  of  which,  one  atom,  and  in  the  latter,, 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  are  displaced  by  a  corre8i>ondiog  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine. 
Hydrochloric  ether,  04HftCl,  may  be  made  to  yield  the  following  succession  of  com- 
pounds, in  which  a  gradually  increasing  amount  of  the  hydrogen  is  displaced  bychlo* 
rine,  until,  in  the  final  result,  the  hydrogen  has  altogether  disappeared.  The  consecu^ 
tive  compounds  thus  resulting  from  hydrochloric  ether,  C4H»C1,  are  (1)  chlorinated 
ether,  C4(H4C1)C1;  (2)  dichlorinated  ether,  04(HsCla)Cl;  (8)trichlorinatedetber,  C4(H.C1,> 
CI;  (4)  tetrachloiinated  ether,  C4(HCl4)Cl;  and  (6)  scsquichloride  of  carbon,  C4(Cl6)Cl. 
"The  chlorine,'' says  prof.  Miller,  *' appears  to  have  taken  the  place  of  hydrogen  in 
the  group  without  disturbing  the  relative  position  of  the  other  elements  which  enter  into 
its  formation ;  just  as  a  bricK  in  an  edifice  may  be  conceived  to  admit  of  bein^  removed, 
wliile  its  place-  is  supplied  by  a  block  of  wood  or  of  stone,  without  altering  uie  form  or 
symmetry  of  the  building."  Substitutions  of  bromine  and  iodine  for  hydrogen  may  be 
effected  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  shown  to  occur  in  the  case  of  chlorme.  The  study 
of  the  artificial  formation  of  organic  bases  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  remarkable 
instances  of  substitution  products.  If,  for  example,  bromide  of  ethyl.  C4HBBr,  is  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  m  alcohol,  hydrobromate  of  eUiylia  (or 
etbylamine)  is  formed,  and  on  distilling  this  vapor  with  hydrate  of  potash,  one  of  the 
products  is  a  new  base,  ethylia,  C4H7N,  which  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia,  NHa,  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  one  atom  of  ethyl,  C4H6.  By  a  sim- 
ilar proceeding,  we  may  successively  displace  the  second  and  the  third  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  ammonia;  and  we  thus  obtain  two  more  complex  bases,  diethylia,  CeHtN^ 
and  tnethylia,  CisHikN. 

SUBTBAGTION,  one  of  the  four  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic,  is  the  dim- 
inution of  a  quantity  by  the  removal  of  a  certain  portion  of  it.  It  is  consequently  the 
reverse  of  addition,  and  determines  how  much  of  any  quantity  remains  after  a  certain 
quantity  has  been  taken  from  it.  In  cases  where  the  digits  of  the  number  to  be  sub- 
tracted are  greater  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  number  to  be  diminished,  two 
methods  of  operation  may  be  adopted. 

(1)  (»)  05) 

•mi  7  (18)  (12)  4  6  (12)  (12)  4 

1818  (2)  (9)     4    2  18      4    2 

sS  5     4       8~3  5     4      8^ 

For  example,  in  subtracting  1842  from  7824,  the  numbera  are  written  as  in  form  (1).  The 
methoil  of  operation  usually  followed  is  to  make  an  addition  mentally  to  the  upper  figure 
when  necessar}%  and  then  compensate  for  this  by  an  equivalent  addition  to  the  next  un 
der  figure,  as  represented  in  form  (2).  Thus  10  *'  tens  "  are  added  to  2  "  tens,"  to  en- 
able 4  "tens"  to  be  subtracted;  and  this  addition  is  compensated  for  by  an  equal 
increase  of  the  under  line  by  1  *•  hundred,"  throiigh  the  change  of  8  **  hundreds"  into  ^ 
''hundreds."  The  more  simple  and  directly  intelligible  plan,  shown  in  form  (3),  is  to 
borrow  a  unit  of  the  next  higher  degree  in  the  upper  line,  care  being  taken  to  remember 
in  the  partial  subtraction  immediately  succeeding,  that  the  upper  digit  must  be  consid- 
ered as  less  by  unity  than  it  appears. 

SUBWAYS.  The  s^^stem  of  engineering  beneath  the  public  streets  has  not  by  any 
means  yet  reached  its  full  development.  Subways  for  foot  passengers  are  occasionally 
constructed  in  connection  with  railway  termini :  one  such  connects  the  Bishopsgate  street 
station  of  the  Metropolitan  railway  with  the  Liverpool  street  station  of  the  Great  Eastern ; 
another  connects  two  Victoria  stations  at  Pimlico,  belonging  to  different  lines  and  com- 
panies. The  Tower  Subway  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  passage  under  tlie  Thames  for 
foot-passengers.  The  Metropolitan  or  underground  railway,  opened  in  1863,  was  the 
first  example  of  its  kind;  the  passengers  going  down  stairs  from  the  side-pavements  to 
stations  underneath  the  carriage-way.  The  pneumatic  propulsion  of  mail-bags  (see 
Pneumatic  Dispatch)  has  given  rise  to  projects  for  a  similar  mode  of  propelling  rail- 
way trains  beneath  streets  and  roads.     One  such,  the  "Waterloo  and  Whitehall  raflway. 
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was  commenced  about  1865,  to  pass  under  the  Thames;  want  of  funds  led  to  its  aban> 
donment  after  shafts  had  been  sunk.  The  term  mbways  is  usually  applied,  not  to  such 
tunneled  passages  for  traveling,  but  to  roomy  archways  that  will  contain  sewer-pipes, 
water-pipes,  and  gas-pipes.  It  has  been  longconsided  a  defective  system  that  whenever 
such  pipes  need  repair,  the  surface  of  the  street  has  to  be  broken  up  to  get  at  them, 
thereby  causing  great  expense  and  great  interruption  to  traffic.  When  the  metropolitan 
board  of  works  commenced  their  series  of  improvements,  they  resolved  on  the  trial  of 
subways  for  this  useful  purpose.  They  began  with  a  new  street,  extending  from  Covent 
^Garden  market  to  St.  Martm's  lane,  opened  in  1861.  Underneath  the  carriage-way  of 
this  street,  there  is  a  subway,  a  central  arched  passage  or  tunnel  12  ft.  wide  by  6|  ft. 
high;  with  arched  side-openings  for  house  service-pipes  connected  with  the  cellarage  of 
the  several  dwellings.  In  this  subway  are  water-pipes,  gas-pipes,  and  electro- telegraphic 
wires,  all  easy  of  access  by  side  entrances  to  the  subway,  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
workmen,  pipes,  etc.  In  this  instance,  the  main  sewer  is  not  in  the  subway  itself,  but 
underneath  it,  provided  with  man-holes,  gullies,  ventilating  shafts,  etc.  A  second  ex- 
ample is  afforded  by  Southwark  street,  lately  formed  from  Blackfriars  road  to  the 
southern  foot  of  London  bridge.  Underneath  this  street  extends  a  subway,  excellently 
planned  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned.  Two  street  lamp-posts,  of  unusually  elegant 
design,  one  at  each  end  of  the  street,  act  as  ventilating  shafts  for  the  subway,  and  there 
are  other  ventilators  along  the  route,  besidea  side  entrances  for  workmen.  A  curious 
proof  has  been  furnished,  however,  of  the  anomalies  which  so  frequently  mar  our  pub- 
lic woiics.  In  1865,  a  gas  company  broke  up  the  roadway,  and  broke  through  the  well- 
built  crown  of  the  arch  of  the  subway,  to  get  at  their  gas-pipes  for  purposes  of  repair  or 
adjustment.  It  was  found,  on  investigation,  that  no  one  had  power  to  prevent  them. 
The  act  empowered  the  metropolitan  board  of  works  to  make  a  subway  for  the  use  of 
gas  companies,  water  companies  etc. ;  the  gas  company,  on  the  other  hand,  were  em- 
powered by  their  tiQi  to  break  up  the  public  roadways  to  get  at  their  pipes;  the  board 
could  not  compel  the  company  to  adopt  the  new  plan,  because  the  powers  were  only  per- 
missive, not  obligatory.  The  water  companies  and  gas  companies  fear  incurring  addi- 
tional expense;'  and  there  is  known  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  amon^  engineers  con- 
cerning the  danger  from  leakage  and  explosion  when  the  two  sets  of  pipes  are  inclosed 
Id  the  same  archway. 

The  subway  system,  after  overcoming  these  and  other  difficulties,  has  made  a  great 
advance  within  a  recent  period.  Queen  Victoria  street,  and  several  other  new  streets, 
have  been  provided  with  subways  similar  to  that  under  Southwark  street.  The  Victoria 
or  northern  Thames  embankment  presents  some  fine  examples  of  subway  engineering. 
Between  the  masonry  of  the  river-wall  and  the  former  line  of  high  water,  there  are  no 
less  than  three  tunnels  or  arched  passages  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  river.  One  is  the  metropolitan  district  railway ;  another  is  the  low-level 
sewer  of  the  Great  Main  Drainage  sj'stem;  while  a  third  is  a  subway  to  contain  gas  and 
water-pipes,  telegraph  wires,  etc.  The  most  extraordinary  plan,  perhaps,  ever  seriously 
proposed  in  subway  engineering  is  connected  with  the  spot  where  Tottenham  Court 
road,  Euston  road,  and  Hampstead  road  join.  The  Metropolitan  railway  is  here  flanked 
on  either  side  by  sewers;  above  it,  but  below  the  level  of  the  street,  are  several  gas  and 
water  pipes,  drains,  and  ventilating  shafts;  while  crossing  immediately  over  the  Metro- 
politan railway,  at  right  angles,  is  the  tube  of  the  (still  abortive,  1879)  pneumatic  dis- 
patch (q.v.).  Beneath  idl  this  is  the  section  of  another  tunnel,  intended  to  join  the  Mid- 
land and  North-western  railways  with  the  South-eastern.  Civil  engineers  and  contrac- 
tors are  ready  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  this  extraordinary  work  whenever  finan- 
cial circumstances  are  favorable. 

SUCGE88I0V  is  a  legal  term  used  in  Scotland,  but  not  used  technically  in  England, 
where  the  same  subject  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  next  of  kin  (q.v.),  and  descent; 
see  also  Intestacy,  Statutes  op  Distributions,  Executors,  Administrator.  In 
Scotland  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the  taking  of  property  l^  one  party  in  place  of 
another.  Where  the  devolution  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  conveyance  f roni  the 
proprietor,  the  acquirer  is  termed  a  singular  successor,  as  the  conveyance  is  the  single 
title  under  which  he  acquires.  "Where,  however,  the  person  dies  intestate,  his  heir  suc- 
ceeds to  the  whole  of  the  heritage,  and  is  called  the  universal  successor.  Where  no  will 
or  disposition  by  the  owner  is  executed,  the  law  makes  a  disposition  for  him,  and  distrib- 
utes the  property  according  to  certain  rules  of  relationship  by  blood.  1.  In^  the  case  of 
heritable  succession,  primogeniture  (q.v.)  is  the  rule,  the  eldest  son  and  his  issue  taking 
the  property:  and  ^ter  that  stock  is  exhausted,  the  next  eldest  son;  and  so  on.  When 
males  laiV,  then  the  succession  opens  to  the  daughters,  who  take  not  in  order  of 
seniority,  but  all  together,  and  are  called  heirs-portioners  (q.v.).  When  descendants 
fail,  then  the  succession  goes  to  collaterals;  thus,  brothers  and  sisters  succeed  first — the 
brothers  according  to  a  certain  priority,  and,  failing  them,  the  sisters  all  together  as 
heirs-portioners.  When  the  descendants  and  collaterals  are  exhausted,  the  succession 
then  goes  to  ascendants  (the  mother,  however,  being  entirely  excluded),  the  father  first, 
and  then  uncles  and  aunts,  etc.  In  heritable  succession,  the  right  of  representation 
exists,  i.e.,  when  an  heir  is  dead,  his  children  represent  him,  and  take  that  share  which, 
if  alive,  he  would  have  taken.    Brothers  and  sistera  consanguinean,  i.e..  bjf  the  same 
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father,  but  not  by  the  same  mother,  succeed  after  brothers  and  sisters  german  (i.e.,  by 
the  same  father  and  mother),  before  the  remoter  line  of  the  full  blood.  The  English  law 
of  descent  or  succession  differs  considerably  from  the  above.  See  Intestacy,  and  Pat- 
erson*s  Gomp,  of  English  and  Scotch  Law  (2d  ed.),  s.  751,  et  sea.— 2.  As  to  succession  in 
movables,  or  to  the  personal  property  of  the  intestate,  see  Kin,  Kext  of.  There  are 
taxes  called  succession  duties,  which  are  payable  to  the  revenue  on  all  property,  real  and 
personal,  acquired  by  succession.  The  duly  payable  on  lineal  issue  or  lineal  ancestors  is 
1  percent;  by  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants,  8  per  cent;  and  so  on,  the 
duty  increasing  as  the  relationship  is  more  distant.  The  husband  or  wife  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  exempted  from  the  duty. 

SITCGESIBIOV  ACTS.  From  a  comparatively  early  period  in  English  history,  parliament 
occasionally  exercised  the  power  of  limiting  or  modifying  the  hereditary  succession  U> 
the  throne.  The  first  instance  of  such  interference  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henrjr  IV... 
who  possessed  himself  of  the  crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  descendants  of  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.  Act  7  Henry  IV.  c.  3  confirmed  the  title 
of  that  monarch,  and  declared  prince  Henry  heir-apparent  of  England  and  France,  with 
remainders  to  Henry  IV.  *s  other  children.  Parliamentary  interposition  was  subse- 
quently exercised  in  the  case  of  Henry  VII.  and  in  regard  to  the  immediate  successors 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  respective  rights  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.  were 
acknowledged  by  parliament;  and  in  the  case  of  Charles  II.  the  crown  was  held  to  have 
devolved  on  him  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  revolution  of  1688  was  founded  on  the  so-called  abdication  of  the  government  by 
James  II.  See  Abdication.  The  convention  bestowed  the  crown  on  William  and 
Mary  for  life,  and  regulated  the  claims  of  Anne.  On  the  impending  extinction  of  the 
Protestant  descendants  of  Charles  I.,  the  crown  was  settled  by  13  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  3, 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  William  and  Anne  without  issue,  on  the  next  Protestant 
line,  according  to  the  regular  order  of  succession — viz.,  the  descendants  of  the  electrcs* 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  granddaughter  of  James  I. ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  enacted,  that 
whoever  should  hereafter  come  to  possession  of  the  crown,  should  join  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established.  This  is  the  latest  parliamentary  limita- 
tion of  the  crown ;  but  the  right  of  parliament  to  limit  the  succession  has  been  secured  by 
6  Anne,  c.  7,  which  attaches  the  penalties  of  treason  to  the  "  maliciously,  advisedly,  and 
directly"  maintaining,  by  writing  or  printing,  that  the  king  and  parliament  cannot  make 
laws  to  bind  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  the  penalties  of  a  prmmumre  (q.v.)  to 
maintaining  the  same  doctrine  by  preaching,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking. 

SITCGESSIOir  WABS  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Europe,  between  the  middle  of 
the  17th  and  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuries,  on  the  occasion  of  the  failure  of  a  sover- 
eign house.  The  most  important  of  these  wars  was  that  of  the  Orleans  succession  to  the 
Palatinate  (1686-97),  closed  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick;  of  the  Spanish  succession  (1700-13); 
of  the  Polish  succession  (173S-38),  closed  by  the  peace  of  Vienna;  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession (1740-48);  and  of  the  Bavarian  succession  (1777-79),  called,  in  ridicule,  the 
potato-war.  Of  these,  the  second  and  fourth  were  by  far  the  most  important,  and  a 
brief  notice  of  their  course  and  conclusion  is  subjoined. 

SaccESSioN,  War  op  the  Spanish,  arose  on  the  death,  without  issue  or  collateral 
male  heirs,  of  Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  Nov.  3, 1700.  The  nearest  natural  heir  to  the 
throne  was  of  the  royal  line  of  France,  Charles's  elder  sister  having  married  Louis  XIV. ; 
but  to  prevent  any  possible  union  of  the  two  crowns,  a  solemn  renunciation  had  been 
exacted  both  from  Louis  and  his  queen,  for  themselves  and  their  heirs;  and  this  renun- 
ciation having  been  ratified  by  the  king  and  cortes  of  Spain,  was  made  as  binding  as 
legal  forms  could  make  it.  Failing  the  Bourbons,  the  next  heirs  were  the  descendants 
of  the  younger  sister  of  Charles,  who  had  married  the  emperor  Leopold  1.,  and  from 
whom  no  renunciation  had  been  exacted;  and  the  only  issue  l)eing  a  daughter,  who  had 
married  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  borne  a  son,  Joseph  Ferdinand,  this  prince  was  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  regarded  both  by  Charles  II.  and  tlie  Spanish  people  as  the  rightful  heir. 
But,  dying  in  1699  without  issue,  the  question  of  succession  was  reopened,  Louis  XIV., 
failing  his  wife's  rights,  claiming  for  himself,  as  the  son  of  Philip  IV.  s  elder  sister  (being, 
however,  again  legally  barred  here  by  another  solemn  renunciation);  while  the  emperor 
Leopold,  maintaining  with  justice  that  the  Bourbons  were  by  these  two  renunciation.^* 
wholly  deprived  of  all  their  rights  of  heirship,  claimed  the  throne  as  the  son  of  Philip. 
IV. 's  younger  sister.  The  other  powers  of  Europe,  especially  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  warmly  interested  themselves  in  the  matter,  as  a  question  of  policy,  and  with 
good  reason;  for  not  only  was  the  crown  of  Spain  a  valuable  prize  in  itself,  carrying  with 
It  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Milanese,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and  immense 
possessions  in  America,  but  its  union  with  France  or  Austria  would  of  a  certainty 
endanger  the  independence  of  every  other  sovereignty  in  Europe.  Both  claimants  bade 
for  the  support  of  the  maritime  powers,  the  one  by  renouncing  his  claims  in  favor  of  his. 
second  grandson,  Philip  of  Anion,  the  other  by  putting  forward  his  second  son,  Charles, 
as  his  substitute,  while  both  solemnly  promisea  never  to  undertake  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns.  The  Austrian  party  at  first  preponderated  in  Spain;  but  Louis,  by  able  and 
unscrupulous  policy,  succeeaed  in  unaermining  the  Austrian  influence  at  Madrid,  and  in 
having  Philip  declared  the  heir  (Oct.  2, 1700).     On  the  death  of  king>  Charles,  a  month 
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ifter,  Philip  appeared  in  Spain,  and  was  well  received  by  all  classes,  and  at  once  recog- 
nizai  as  monarch,  an  example  gradually  and  unwillingly  followed  b^  all  the  European 
powers  excepting  the  emperor;  for  at  that  time  the  dread  of  Louis  2aY/s power  pressed 
like  an  incubus  on  the  nations  of  Europe.  However,  the  French  monarch,  by  various 
ill-advised  acts»  chiefly  by  his  support  of  the  elder  pretender  (the  son  of  James  II.), 
whom  he  recognized  as  sovereign  of  Britain,  and  by  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  and 
menacing  treatment  of  Holland,  stirred  up  such  general  resentment,  that  William  lU. 
was  enabled  to  revive  the  grand  cUUanee,  and  his  successor,  Anne,  to  join  with  Holland 
and  Austria  in  declaring  war  against  France  and  the  "  Spanish  usurper,"  May  15,  1702. 
Hostilities  at  once  commenced;  a  combined  British -Dutch-German  army  under 
Karlborough  attacked  the  French  in  Belgium,  and  captured  one  by  one  their  fortresses 
on  the  Maes,  while  the  Beichs  arm^  (Germany  having  declared  for  Austria),  under  the 
Markgraf  of  Baden,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  took  Landau.  Austria  herself  had,  bow- 
ever,  commenced  the  contest  in  the  previous  year  by  sending  into  Italy  prince  Eugene 
(q.v.)  of  Savoy-Carignan  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army  of  32,000  men,  who  did  a  good 
deal  of  hard  fightine,  with  no  adequate  result.  Meanwhile,  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
raised  an  army  and  declared  for  France,  and  a  French  army  under  Villars  marched  to 
join  him.  Both  were  kept  in  check  by  the  Markgraf  for  some  time;  but,  in  the  summer 
of  1703,  Villars  burst  througli  the  Black  Forest,  and  joined  the  elector,  with  the  view  of 
penetrating  through  Bavaria  into  Austria,  but  his  obstinate  ally,  the  elector,  was  dcter- 
miaed  to  mvade  the  Tyrol  instead,  and  join  Vendome  in  northern  Italy — ^a  scheme 
which  ended  moflt  disastrouslv ;  and  Villars  returned  in  disgust  to  France.  In  the  Low 
Countries,  Marlborough  employed  himself  in  ppradually  depriving  the  French  of  their 
strongholds:  in  Italy  the  Austrians  were  driven  froif  point  to  point,  till  nothing 
remained  to  them  but  a  few  districts  on  the  Po;  they  were,  however,  relieved  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  by  the  defection  from  France  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  joined 
the  grand  alliance  Oct.  2o,  1703,  an  event  which  compelled  Vendome  to  return  to  Pied- 
mont. The  first  sreat  blow  was  struck  in  the  following  year,  when  the  combined 
Austrian-German-British  arm^,  imder  Marlborough,  totally  defeated  the  French  and  the 
elector  at  Blenheim  (q.v.),  driving  the  debris  of  their  forces  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges.  After  this  the  French  never  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  Germany.  The 
campaigns  of  Marlborough  in  Germanv,  and  of  Eugene  in  Italy,  in  1705,  were  successful 
but  not  very  important.  The  year  1706  was  another  great  epoch  in  this  protracted  con- 
test; the  British  and  Dutch  having  freed  the  valley  of  the  Maes,  had  forced  the  Frencli 
into  South  Brabant,  and  Marlborough  having,  b^  a  stratagem,  caused  them  to  march 
toward  Namur,  suddenly  attacked  them  at  I&millies  (q.v.),  and,  after  a  brief  combat, 
put  them  completely  to  rout  with  great  slaughter,  the  elector  and  Villeroy,  the  joint 
commanders,  narrowlv  escaping  capture.  Louis  hastily  re  enforced  his  army,  and  re- 
called Vendome  from  Italy  to  taSe  the  command,  a  step  which,  however  necessary,  cleared 
the  way  for  Eugene  who  completely  out-generaled  his  opponent  Marsin,  and  after  a 
memorable  march  of  84  days,  appeared  before  Turin,  and  united  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  The  battle  of  Turin,  in  which  the  gallant  Marsin  was  slain,  was  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  of  the  whole  war,  but  its  result  was  as  decisive,  and  from  this  period 
the  French  power  in  northern  Italy  was  shattered:  and  the  following  year  saw  the  coun- 
try completely  cleared  of  both  French  and  Spaniards.  From  1706  the  war  in  Germany 
was  purely  defensive,  and  no  battle  worthy  of  notice  was  fought.  In  Italy  also  the 
contest  on  the  whole  languished,  though  the  Austrian  arms  were  for  the  most  part  suc- 
cessful, Mantua  and  Naples  (1708)  being  subdued,  and  the  pope  compelled  to  preserve 
neutrality  by  dread  of  another  sack  of  Home.  But  since  the  commencement  of  1704. 
another  theater  of  war  had  been  established  by  the  landing  of  the  archduke  Charles  at 
Lisbon  with  8,000  British  and  6,000  Dutch  troops,  who  were  joined  by  the  Portuguese 
(their  king  having  acc^ed  to  the  alliance  against  France),  ana  invaded  Spain  from  tlie 
west;  but  nothing  of  consequence  was  accomplished  till  a  landing  had  been  effected  by  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  (q.v.),  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  in  Catalonia.  Then  attacked 
both  from  the  w.  and  e.,  the  Bourbon  forces  were  beaten  and  driven  across  the  Pyr- 
enees, and  it  was  only  after  the  departure  of  Peterborough  that  Berwick  (q.v.)  mude 
head  against  his  antagonists.  By  his  victorv  at  Almanza  (April  25,  1707),  he  recovered 
the  whole  of  Spain  except  Catalonia.  In  1710  Berwick  fimuly  left  Spain;  and  the  Car- 
Ibts  under  Stanhope  and  Starhemberg  a^ain  got  the  upper  hand,  repossessing  them- 
selves of  the  e.  of  Spain,  and  of  Madrid  (Sept.  28).  But  the  arrival  of  Vendome 
^dily  chanced  the  face  of  affairs.  Stanhope  was  defeated  and  captured  (Dec.  9)  at 
Brihuega,  and  Starhemberg  was  forced  to  retreat  on  the  following  day.  The  war 
was  thenceforth  confined  to  Catalonia,  and  was  distinguished  by  no  noteworth}r  inci- 
dents. The  most  important  part  of  the  struggle  had  been  meanwhile  taking  place  in  the 
Netherhmds,  where  Marlborough  (1707)  drew  up  in  concert  with  Eugene  a  secret  plan  of 
operations  which  affected  a  division  of  the  Moselle  army  under  the  elector  and  Berwick 
irom  that  of  the  north  under  Vendome;  whereupon  the  British  and  Germans  swiftlv 
tmiting  fell  upon  Vendome's  army  at  Oudenarde  (q.v.)  (1708),  and  before  Berwick 
could  come  up  to  its  aid,  inflicted  upon  it  a  severe  defeat.  The  capture  of  Lille,  Ghent, 
and  Bruges  necessarily  followed.  France  now  began  to  show  symptoms  of  exhaustion, 
and  made  overtures  of  peace,  but  these  being  chiefly  illusorv,  were  rejected ;  and  the 
emperor  having  largely  re-enforced  Eugene,  the  allies  took  tlic  field  with  ll(k^00>  meiLT^ 
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while  the  French,  equal  in  strength,  were  now  directed  by  Yiliars,  the  most  enterprifl- 
ing  and  fortunate  of  their  generals;  but  his  star,  which  had  hitherto  been  constantly  in  the 
ascendant,  fell  before  that  of  Marlborough  at  Malplaquet  (q. v.)  (Sept.,  1709).  After  somo 
further  campaigning,  besieging)  and  negotiating,  the  opportune  death  of  the  emperor 
(April  17, 1711)  rescued  France  from  the  brink  of  destruction;  for  Britain  became  imme- 
diately lukewarm  in  support  of  a  cause  which  would  effect  the  reunion  of  Austria  and 
Spain;  and  the  tories  having  come  into  power,  private  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed  between  Britain  and  France,  Oct.  8,  1711.  Eugene,  however,  continued  the  war, 
aided  by  Holland,  and  captured  Quesnoy;  but  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  earl  of 
Albermarle  and  the  British  contingent  at  Dcnain  (July,  1712)  so  weakened  his  force, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  give  way;  and  in  the  following  spring  the  Dutch  ioined  the 
British  as  parties  to  the  peace  of  tJtrecht  (q.v.).  The  emperor  Charles  was  also  forced 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Baden,  Sept.  7,  1714,  which  ended  the  struggle,  leavint; 
Philip  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  throne  (see  Utrecht.  Peace  op);  while  Austna 
obtained  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  the  Milanese. 

Succession,  War  of  the  Austrian.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  (Oct. 
20,  1740),  by  which  the  male  -line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct,  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  uprising  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  some  to  prey  on  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions, and  others  to  aid  uie  eldest  daughter  and  neir  of  the  deceased  emperor.  The 
probability  of  such  a  contingency  had  long  been  foreseen  by  Charles  VI.,  for  as  early  as 
1713  he  had  published  a  Praffmutie  Sanction  (q.v.),  stipulatmg  that,  in  default  of  male 
heirs,  the  whole  of  his  dominions  should  descend  undivided  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa  (q.v.);  and  it  was  almost  his  sole  aim,  during  his  subsequent  reign,  to  gain  the 
consent  of  all  parties  having  proximate  claims  to  any  of  the  Austrian  domains,  and  of 
the  piincipal  powers  of  Europe,  to  this  arrangement.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  Charles 
Albert,  alone  refused  to  resign  his  pretensions.  On  Uie  death  of  her  father,  Maria 
Theresa  intimated  her  accession  to  the  various  European  powers,  and  from  all  of  them, 
except  France  and  Bavaria,  received  assurances  of  good-will  and  support;  but  notwith- 
standing, two  months  did  not  elapse  till  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  invaded  Silesia.  The  Austrian  treasury  was  at  this  time  exhausted,  and  the 
army  much  disorganized;  so  that  little  or  no  effective  resistance  could  be  made  to  the 
Prussians;  while  the  state  of  alarm  into  which  this  sudden  attack  had  thrown  the  court 
of  Vienna  was  increased  by  doubts  as  to  the  intentions  of  France.  Tliese  doubts  were 
soon  resolved  by  the  latter,  in  the  spring  of  1741,  forming  a  confederacy  of  all  the  claim- 
ants to  the  Austrian  dominions — the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  sons-in-law  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  I.;  Philip  V.  of  Spain;  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia,  who  claimed 
the  Milanese;  and  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  who  now  demanded  almost  the  whole  of 
Silesia.  On  the  other  hand,  Britain  granted  Maria  Theresa  an  annual  subsidy  of 
£800,000;  the  Dutch  were  willing  to  aid  her  when  opportunity  offered;  and  Hungarj- 
gallantly  responded  to  her  pathetic  appeal  by  sending  in  thousands  her  motley  popula- 
tion, Magyars,  Croats,  Slavs,  and  Tol patches,  to  light  in  defense  of  their  heroic  queen. 
Meantime  the  Bavarians,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  under  Belleisle,  overran  the 
greater  part  of  Bohemia.  This  invasion  compelled  the  queen  to  buy  off  her  most  for- 
midable opponent,  Prussia,  by  the  surrender  of  Silesia  and  Glatz;  and  then,  while  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  kept  the  French  at  bay  in  Bohemia,  Khevenhuller,  the  most  enter- 
prising of  the  Austrian  generals,  advanced  up  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  captured  12,000 
French  in  Lintz,  overran  Bavaria,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  elector's  coronation  as  the 
emperor  Charles  VII.,  took  Munich  his  capital  (Feb.  12,  1742).  But  this  great  success 
alarmed  Frederick  II.  for  the  security  of  his  new  possessions,  and  abruptly  breaking  the 
treaty,  he  poured  his  forces  into  Bohemia  and  upper  Austria,  and  gained  the  battle  of 
Chotusitz  (May  17).  The  same  year  witnessed  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  Britain 
(the  Walpole  administration  being  now  in  power)  and  Holland  on  behalf  of  Austria;  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  from  Bohemia;  the  severance  of  tlie  king  of 
Sardinia  from  the  coalition  against  Austria,  produced  by  the  bribe  of  some  districts  of 
the  Milanese,  which,  however,  he  did  not  obtain  till  some  time  afterward;  the  enforce 
ment  of  neutrality  upon  Naples  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  a  British  fleet  off  the 
capital;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recovery  of  Bavaria  by  the  elector. 

In  May,  1743,  Bavaria  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  prince  Charles  and  Khevenhuller; 
count  Saxe  was  driven  with  great  loss  from  the  Palatinate;  the  "emperor"  Charles 
Albert  and  the  Swedes,  disgusted  at  their  ill-success  in  the  war,  retired  from  the  contest, 
so  that  France  and  Spain  now  remained  the  sole  representatives  of  the  once  mighty 
coalition.  In  1744,  France  and  Britain,  which  had  hitherto  engaged  in  the  conflict  only 
as  allies,  declared  war  on  each  other;  and  the  latter  proceeded  to  destroy  piecemeal  the 
French  and  Spanish  shipping  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  attack  their  colonial  possessions. 
For  this,  however,  the  successes  of  Saxe  in  the  Netherlands  were  a  compensation. 
However,  the  great  successes  of  Austria  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  ill-concealed  ambitious 
projects  of  Maria  Theresa,  again  alarmed  Frederick  II.  for  Silesia;  and  he  resolved 
on  another  attempt  to  rivet  his  hold  on  the  much  coveted  province  before  it  was  too  late. 
Accordingly,  he  concluded  at  Frankfurt  (May  13, 1744),  a  secret  convention  with  France, 
the  emperor, the  elector-palatine,  and  the  king  of  Sweden.  Bursting  into  Bohemia  with 
his  usual  celerity,  Frederick  II.  forced  the  Austrians  at  once  to  return  from  Alsace,  thus 
enabling  the  elector  to  recapture  Bavaria;  but  before  prince  CharlcSTiad^w^fe.  jto  reach 
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Bohemia,  a  fresh  levy  of  44,000  men,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  chivalrous  and 
patriotic  Hungarians,  joined  by  6,000  Saxons,  had  reached  the  Prussians,  and  bv  cutting 
off  their  supplies,  and  capturing  their  stragglers  and  foraging  parties,  compelled  them 
to  evacuate  the  kingdom  with  considerable  loss.  In  Italy,  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
now  joined  by  the  Neapolitans,  were  defeated  repeatedly,  and  compelled  to  retreat  down 
the  peninsula;  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  succeeded  in  preventing  the  French  from  effect- 
ing a  permanent  lodgment  in  n.w.  Italy.  •  In  Januaiy,  1745,  the  emperor-elector  died, 
and  his  son,  Maximilian  Joseph,  profiting  from  his  father's  misfortunes,  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  contest,  or  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  emperor,  and  made  peace 
with  Austria.  Frederick  II.,  displeased  with  the  meddling  and  overbearing  conduct  of 
France  with  respect  to  the  approaching  imperial  election,  also  sought  to  come  to  terms 
with  Austria,  by  the  mediation  of  Britain,  and  the  peace  of  Dresden  (Dec.  25,  1745) 
finally  withdrew  Prussia  from  the  conflict.  In  Flanders,  the  fortunes  of  Austria  also 
declined;  and  after  the  victory  of  Fontenoy  (May  11,  1745)  she  could  not  prevent  Saxe 
from  capturing  the  chief  Belgian  fortresses  ia  succession.  In  Italy,  also,  fortune 
declared  for  the  coalition ;  for  the  Spanish-Neapolitan  army,  now  re-enforced  by  the  Geno- 
ese and  Modenese— 70,0()0  men  in  all — defied  all  opposition,  overran  the  whole  of  Lom- 
bardvand  much  of  the  Sardinian  territories;  driving  the  king  under  the  walls  of  his  capital. 
Similar  reverses  befell  the  allies  in  Flanders  during  the  campaign  of  1746;  but  these  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  successes  obtained  in  Italy,  where  aU  the  lost 
fortresses  of  Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Guastalla,  were  recaptured,  the  coalition  armv 
totally  routed  in  a  great  battle  near  Placentia(June  16),  and  Genoa  overrun  and  occupied. 
Another  of  fortune's  favors  to  Austria  was  the  death  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  (July  9), 
which,  by  depriving  that  arch-plotter,  his  queen,  of  the  supreme  power,  considerably 
diminished  the  zeal  of  the  Spanish  court  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  1747,  the 
Dutch,  who  had  hitherto  escaped  the  ravages  of  war,  were  made  practically  acquainted 
with  them  by  Saxe,  who,  having  completely  subdued  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  invaded 
and  overran  Dutch  Flunders,  routed  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Laffeldt 
(July  2),  while  his  celebrated  chief  of  engineers,  count  Lowendal,  after  a  two  months' 
sie^e,  took  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Cohorn's  masterpiece,  a  fortress  believed  by  the  Dutch  to 
be  impregnable.  At  the  commencement  of  1748,  Britain,  France,  and  Holland  sought 
to  bring  about  a  peace,  and  agreed  among  themselves  to  certain  preliminaries,  which 
were  submitted  to  Austria  and  &rdinia;  but  as  one  of  them  was  the  surrender  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  to  don  Philip  of  Spain,  the  former  refused  her  consent;  and  her  two«llics. 
disgusted  at  her  disre^rd  of  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  on  her  behalf,  at  once  signed 
the  preliminaries  (April  80),  and  Austria  sullenly  followed  suit  on  May  18.  Much  dis- 
cussion followed,  but  on  Oct.  18,  1748,  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (q.v.)put  an  end  to 
this  most  disastrous  war,  which  left  the  Hapsburgs  in  possession  of  their  hereditary 
dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Silesia  and  some  of  their  Italian  provinces.     See  Aix- 

IA-OhAPELIjK. 

SITGCIF'IC  ACID  (CbH406,2HO)  derives  its  name  from  its  liaving  been  originally 
found  in  amber  (Lat.  8ti4:etnum\  and  is  one  of  the  group  of  dibasic  acids  of  the  oxalic 
acid  series,  whose  general  formula  is  C2nH3n-40«,2HO.  Succinic  acid  occurs  as  a  natu- 
ral constituent  not  only  in  amber,  but  also  in  the  resins  of  many  of  the  pine  tribe,  in  the 
leaves  of  the  lettuce  and  wormwood;  and,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  has  been  detected 
in  the  fluids  of  hydatid  cysts  and  hydrocele,  in  the  parenchymatous  juices  of  the  thymus 
gland  of  the  calf,  and  of  the  pancreas  and  thyroid  gland  of  the  ox. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  succinic  acid  is  its  convertibility 
into  tartaric  acid,  while  tartaric  acid  may  in  its  turn  be  reconverted  into  succinic  acid. 

SUCCORY.     See  Chtcoky,  ante. 

SVCCULENT  PLANTS  are  those  plants  remarkable  for  the  thick  and  fleshy  or  succu- 
lent character  of  their  stems  and  leaves.  This  character  prevails  in  the  natural  orders 
cactacm,  TMsembryaee^,  and  eras^ulacea,  but  frequently  appears  also  in  genera  of  other 
natural  orders,  as  in  aloes  and  some  other  liUacea,  It  consists  in  a  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  cellular  tissue.  Succulent  ^anta  are  remarkable  for  the  small  number  of 
stomata  (q.v.)  on  the  green  surface.  They  are  generally  found  in  dry  climates,  often 
<is  almost  the  only  vegetation  of  the  most  arid  places;  although  some  of  them  occur  in  situ- 
ation.s  where  moisture  is  often  abundant;  their  peculiar  structure,  however,  being  appar- 
cintly  intended  to  adapt  them  for  enduring  occasional  droufl^ts.  Thus,  there  are  not 
oDly  succulent  plants  in  the  Sahara  and  other  deserts,  but  in  Britain,  and  some  of  them 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  flora  of  the  mountains  of  Europe — as  species  of  sedum, 
rhodiola  rtma,  etc.— where  they  are  found  in  situations  sometimes  abounding  in  moisture, 
but  occasionally  parched — on  bare  rocks,  steep  slopes  with  scanty  soil,  and  the  like. 
Bv  the  want  of  stomata  and  the  store  of  moisture  in  their  own  cellular  tissue,  they  are 
adapted  for  the  endurance  of  long  droughfo*.  Yet  they  live  ia  great  part  by  nourish- 
ment derived  from  the  atmosphere,  rather  than  from  the  soil ;  a  fact  which  may  easily 
be  proved  by  suspending  a  specimen  of  the  common  yellow  stonecrop  (iedwn  (Jbcre)  by 
nieans  of  a  string,  when  it  will  be  found  to  flourish  for  a  considerable  time,  and  some- 
times to  preserve  its  vitality  as  long  as  those  planted  hi  the  ground.  •  In  dry  tropical 
fountries,  succulent  plants  perform  in  part  the  same  office  which  lichens  and  mosses  do 
in  colder  regions,  in  preparing  the  first  mold  for  future  vegetation,    pigi^j^ed  bv  GoOQIc 


Suchet.  lO 

Sadetoagebirse.  ^^ 

8UGHET,  Louib-Gabri^l,  Duke  of  Albufera,  and  marshal  of  FraDce,  was  descended 
from  an  honorable  family,  and  b.  at  Lyons,  Mar.  2,  1770.  He  volunteered  as  a  private 
into  the  cavalry  of  the  Lvons  national  guard  in  1792,  and  subsequently  became  attached 
to  the  army  of  Italy.  His  rare  intelligence  and  brilliant  valor,  displayed  at  Lodi,  Rivoli, 
Castiglione,  Areola,  and  in  numerous  battles  of  less  note,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
militurv  reputation,  and  in  1798  he  became  gen.  of  brigade.  The  able  manner  in  which, 
he,  with  a  force  not  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  Austrians,  kept  Melas  in  check  (1800),  pre 
venting  the  invasion  of  the  s.  of  France,  and  ultimately  capturing  15,000  prisoners^  i& 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  military  feats  on  record.  Suchet  also  took  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  campaigns  against  Austria  (1805)  and  Prussia  (1806),  and  was  subsequently  (April, 
1809)  appomted  generalissimo  of  the  French  army  in  Aragon,  where,  for  the  first  time, 
he  appears  as  holdins  an  independent  command.  The  part  of  Spain  committed  to  liis 
charge,  though  inhabited  by  a  people  distinguished  by  their  obstinacy  and  patriotism 
above  all  others  in  Spain,  was  completely  subdued,  more,  however,  through  his  just  and 
able  administration,  and  the  strict  discipline  which  he  maintained,  than  by  military 
talent.  The  latter  quality  he  was  on^  called  upon  to  exercise  against  Spanish  troops, 
which  he  had  little  difficulty  in  annihilating.  In  the  first  few  davs  of  1812  he  con- 
quered Valencia,  and  obtained  in  addition  to  his  dignity  of  marshal  (July  8,  1811)  that 
of  duke  of  Albufera,  and  the  grant  of  a  magnificent  domain.  The  five  campaigns 
which  he  made  in  the  peninsula  are  considered  perfect  models  of  the  kind  of  service  he 
had  to  perform — viz.,  to  rivet  the  chains  of  a  foreign  domination  on  the  necks  of  a 

Salriotic  and  high-spirited  people.  The  details  have  been  well  ^ven  by  him  in  his. 
(ernoires  sur  sea  Campagnes  en  E»pagne  (Paris,  1829-84,  2  vols,  with  atlas).  But  the 
misfortunes  of  the  other  French  armies  in  Spain  compelled  Suchet  gradually  to  relin- 
quish all  his  conquests.  He  was  created  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII.,  but  took  service  under 
his  old  master  after  his  return  from  Elba,  and  was  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  8.w. 
frontier.  Deprived  of  his  peerage  at  the  second  restoration,  he  did  not  return  to  court 
till  1819,  when  it  was  restored,  and  he  soon  rose  high  in  royal  favor.  He  died  at  the 
ch&teau  of  Saint  Joseph,  near  Marseilles,  Jan.  3,  1826.  Napoleon's  high  opinion  of 
Suchet*s  military  talents  is  recorded  by  O'Meara  and  Las  Casas,  and,  according  to  his 
classification,  Suchet  ranked  second,  Massena  being  first. — His  son  and  successor  in  the 
dukedom  of  Albufera  was  a  member  of  the  corps  legislatif,  and  a  supporter  of  the 
Napoleonist  policy  under  the  emperor  Napoleon  III. 

STTCKING-FISH,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  remora  (q.v.),  and  to  fishes  of  the 
family  discoboli  (q.v.),  which  have  a  sucker  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ventral  fins,  and 
are  capable  of  attaching  themselves  by  it  to  stones  or  other  substances.  The  best  known 
of  the  British  species,  and  the  only  one  which  is  of  any  value  as  an  article  of  food,  is  the 
lumpsucker  (q.v.).  Several  other  species  occur  on  the  British  coasts,  to  which  the  name 
Sucker  is  generally  given,  as  the  Cornish  Sucker  (lepidogaster  Cornubimm),  and  the 
Unctuous  Sucker  or  sea-snail  (liparis  mUgaris).  They  are  small  fishes,  destitute  of  scales. 
SUCKLIKO,  Sir  John,  one  of  the  brilliant  cavalier  poets  of  the  court  of  Charles  I., 
was  born  at  Whitton,  in  Middlesex,  and  baptized  Feb.  10,  1608-9.  His  father,  also  a 
knight,  held  office  as  a  secretary  of  state,  ana  coniptroller  of  the  household,  but  died  in 
1627,  when  the  poet  was  in  his  eighteenth  year.  The  latter  inherited  large  estates;  and 
having  completed  his  education  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  he  went  abroad,  and 
served  for  some  time  in  Gkrmany  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  returned  about  1632, 
and  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  wit,  gallantry,  and  lavish  expenditure.  To  aid  the 
king  against  the  Scots  he  raised  a  troop  of  100  horsemen,  whom  he  clad  in  a  rich  and 
gaudy  uniform  of  white  and  red,  with  plumes  of  red  feathers  in  their  caps.  This  loyal 
corps  is  said  to  have  cost  the  poet  about  £12,000.  *  They  rode  n. ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
cavalry  come  within  sight  of  the  Scots'  army  at  Dunse  than  they  turned  and  fied  without 
aiming  a  blow!  This  disgrace  gave  occasion  to  numerous  lampoons,  and  to  a  clever 
though  coarse  ballad  aeainst  Suckling's  gay  horsemen;  but  in  reality  they  behaved  no 
worse  than  the  rest  of  the  English  army.  Their  loyal  commander  next  joined  in  a 
scheme  to  rescue  Strafford  from  the  Tower,  and  this  bein^  discovered,  he  fled  for  safety 
to  the  continent.  He  died,  while  yet  in  the  flower  of  his  life  and  genius,  in  1641  or  1642. 
Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  circumstances  attending  his  death,  but  the  most  pain- 
ful of  these,  viz. ,  that  he  poisoned  himself  in  Paris,  is  confirmed  by  family  tradition. 
See  the  memoir  by  the  rev.  Alfred  Suckling  (1836),  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  Seiectums 
from  the  Works  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  He  had  probably  run  through  his  fortune,  and 
dreaded  want,  as  well  as  despaired  of  the  success  of  the  royal  arms.  The  works  of 
Suckling  consist  of  four  plays,  now  utterly  forgotten,  a  prose  treatise  entitled  Aft  Aeeount 
of  Religumby  Beason;  a  collection  of  Letters,  written  in  a  stiff,  artificial  style;  and  a  series 
of  miscellaneous  poems,  beginning  with  A  Session  of  the  Boets,  published  in  1637,  which 
is  original  in  style,  and  happily  descriptive  of  the  author's  contemporaries.  But  the  fame 
of  Suckling  rests  on  his  son^  and  ballads,  which  are  inimitable  for  their  ease,  gayetv, 
and  pure  poetic  diction.  His  ballad  of  The  Wedding  is  still  unsurpassed,  and  one  simile 
in  his  description  of  the  bride— 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  m  and  ov^  * 

As  if  they  feared  the  light-- 

has  had  the  honor  of  being  copied  by  Herrick  and  Congreve. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ iC 


^O  Suehet. 

^^  Sadetonyeblrire. 

SnCXE.    See  Chuqihsaca. 

SUCRJS:,  Antonio  Job^  db,  1798-1880;  b.  Venezuela;  educated  at  Caraccas.  When 
18  years  old  he  entered  the  patriot  army,  and  in  1823  held  a  comniand  at  Pichincfaa.  In 
1823  he  became  the  chief  of  the  Peruvian  patriots,  and  the  next  year  won  the  battle  of 
Ayacncbo,  -which  brought  about  the  inaependence  of  Peru.  'By  the  legislature  of 
Boliria  he  was  chosen  president  for  life  in  return  for  his  efforts  in  rendering  that  repub- 
lic free.  In  1827  an  insurrection  took  place  in  which  8ucr6  was  wounded.  He  then 
resigned,  engaged  in  the  war  between  Colombia  and  Peru,  and  defeated  the  Peruvian 
army  under  Lamar  at  Tarqui,  1820.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  first  congress  of  the 
republics  which  met  in  Bogota,  1880,  and  on  his  return  was  assassinated,  it  was  said,  by 
Older  of  Obando. 

SUCTO'SIA,  an  order  of  insects,  containing  only  those  forming  the  Linnsean  genua 
pufer.     See  Flea. 

SUDAK IHA,  or  Miliary  Eruption,  is  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  belonging  to 
the  class  t^mcuUb,  or  teside^  The  former  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  disorder 
is  always  accompanied  with  profuse  sweating;  while  the  latter  has  reference  to  the  size 
of  vesicles,  which  do  not  exceed  those  of  a  millet-seed.  The  vesicles  are  most  abundant 
on  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  attended  with  itching.  They 
almost  always  occur  in  association  with  febrile  disorders,  which,  however,  do  not  seem 
in  any  way  modified  by  these  occurrences.  The  only  known  condition  that  favors  their 
production  is  copious  and  prolonged  sweating.  They  sometimes  appear  in  health  during- 
tbc  summer  heat,  when  strong  exercise  has  mduced  copious  sweating.  Pathologically 
this  disease  is  of  so  little  importance  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  its  treatment.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  useful  as  a  sign  in  diagnosis,  especially  in  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers. 

SUDAN.     See  Soodan,  ante, 

SUDBUllY,  a  municipal  borough  of  Suffolk,  16  m.  s.  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Stour,  across  which  a  bridge  connects  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Bnlin^on  in 
Essex.  The  silk  and  bunting  manufactures  are  the  most  important  branches  of  industry.. 
There  are  also  brick-works,  in  which  the  white  clay  used  is  notable  for  its  purity. 
Malting  is  carried  on.  Sudbury  was  one  of  the  first  towns  into  which  the  woolen  manu- 
facture was  introduced  by  the  Flemings.    Pop.  '71,  6,908. 

fitrSVEir  DEATH  may  be  induced  by  natural  or  by  violent  causes,  and  the  detection 
of  the  true  cause  is  obviously  of  very  great  importance,  since  the  acquittal  or  conviction 
of  a  suspected  person  may  depend  upon  it.  Sudden  death  may  occur  naturally  from 
syncope  (fainting  or  swooning),  from  asphyxia  (literally  pulselessness),  or,  more  correctly, 
a'pnaea  (privation  of  breath),  or  from  coma  (insensibility).  Syncope,  or  sudden  cessation 
of  the  heart's  action,  may  occur,  as  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  points  out  in  his  Principles  of 
}fedidns,  in  two  ways:  (1.)  By  the  heart  losing  its  irritability  (or  bee  oming  paralyzed), 
80  that  it  ceases  to  contract;  and  (2.)  by  its  being  affected  with  tonic  spasm,  m  which  it 
remains  rigidly  contracted,  losing  its  usual  alternation  of  relaxation.  Sudden  death  f  ronr 
asphyxia,  or.  more  correctly,  from  apnsea,  occurs  when,  from  any  cause,  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  lungs  is  prevented.  It  is  not  so  often  witnessed  as  a  result  of  disease  as  of 
accident.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  chink  of  the  glottis  (see 
Lakynx).  Sudden  death  from  coma  is  liable  to  occur  in  apoplexy  and  injuries  of  the 
head. 

In  an  cases  of  sudden  death  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to- 
suspect  the  poisoning.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  tliem  understand  that  persons  may  die  a 
natural  death  suddenly  as  well  as  slowly;  or  conversely,  that  death  may  really  take  place 
slowly,  and  yet  be  the  result  of  poison.  '  *  One  of  the  means,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  recom- 
mended for  distinguishing  narcotic  poisoning  from  apoplexy  or  disease  of  the  heart  is  the 
difference  in  the  rapidity  with  which  death  takes  place.  Thus  apoplexy,  or  disease  of  the 
heart  may  prove  fatal  either  instantly  or  within  an  hour.  The  only  poisons  likely  to 
operate  with  such  fatal  rapidity  are  prussic  acid  or  nicotina.  Poisoning  by  opium  is  corn- 


attribute  it  to  narcotic  poison." — Op,  dt.,  p.  145. 

In  its  relations  to  ifiedicine  and  medical  iusisprudence  the  subject  of  this  article  haa 
been  fully  discussed  by  Herrick  and  Popp,  Der  ptoteliche  Tod  aus  inneren  Ursaclien,  1848, 

BUDETZirOEBIBGE,  the  most  important  mountain -range  of  Germany,  dividing  Prus- 
sian Silesia  and  Lausitz  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  connecting  the  Carpathians  with 
the  mountains  of  Franconia.  It  does  not  form  a  continuous  chain  except  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  known  under  the  names  of  Riesengebirge  (q.v.)  and  Iser^ebirge;  the  ends^ 
both  toward  the  n.w.  and  s.e..  broadening  out  into  great  rugged  hilly  plateaus,  with 
broken  chains  and  isolated  peaks.  The  Sudetengebirge  are  composed  chiefly  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  porphyry,  with  superimposea  beds  of  basalt  and  coal,  and  are 
clothed  with  pmes  to  a  height  of  between  2,000  and  8,000  feet.  They  are  rich  in  miner- 
als,  especially  in  the  metals,  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  cobalt,  with  some  silver  and. 
gold.    Schneekoppe  (Snow-peak)  in  the  Riesengebirge,  about  6,000  fU  high,  ^^A^lp 


Sudra.  A  A 

minating  point  in  the  whole  range. — The  name  Sudetenffebiree  is  applied  in  a  narrower 
sense  to  the  s.e.  j^tortion  of  the  range  separatinif  Silesia  Kom  Moravia. 

SU'BBA  is  the  name  of  the  fourth  caste  of  the  Hindus.     Bee  Oabtb. 

SUE,  MAHiE-JosEPH-EuoftNE,  a  well-known  French  novelist,  was  lK>ni  at  Paria  Dec. 
10, 1804.  His  father,  Jean-Joseph  Sue,  was  one  of  the  household  physicians  of  Napoleon^ 
and  he  educated  his  son  for  his  own  profession.  At  the  age  of  twenty  the  young  man 
became  an  army-surgeon.  In  this  capacity  he  served  in  the  French  expedition  to  Spain, 
under  the  duke  of  Angoul6me,  in  1823.  Sub8e<j[uently  he  transferred  himself  to  the  navy ; 
and  in  1828  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Navanno.  in  1829  his  father  died,  leaving  him 
a  liaDdsome  fortune,  on  the  acquisition  of  which  he  ceased  to  practice  his  profession. 
After  coquetting  a  little  with  art  he  betook  himself  seriously  to  literature,  and  very  soon, 
in  the  department  of  fiction,  he  achieved  a  considerable  popularity.  His  earlier  efforts 
were  sea-stories,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Cooper,  or  romances  in  imitation  of 
t9cott;  and  though  in  both  fields  he  displayed  talent,  his  true  power  was  scarcely  as  yet 
developed.  Something  of  it  may,  however,  be  traced  in  his  Mathilde,  ou  les  Memaires 
<Pune  Jeune  Femme,  published  in  1841;  but  it  was  first  decisively  made  manifest  in 
the  famous  MysQres  de  Pam,  which  began  to  appear  the  year  after  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  des  DSbats.  The  furor  of  excitement  occasioned  by  this  work  and  its  successor 
— Le  Juif  ShrarU — ^which  appeared  in  the  ConstitutionTiely  not  only  in  France  but  else- 
where, has  seldom,  perhaps,  been  exceeded;  and  for  both  the  writer  received  large  sums 
of  money.  In  1846  his  Martin,  V Enfant  Trmive  was  issued;  in  1847-^  appeared  L€9  Sept 
Pechees  Vapitaux;  and  in  1853  he  published  Les  Mysthes  du  Peupl^,  his  last  work  of  any 
importance.  Throughout  Sue's  latest  works  there  runs  a  vein  of  socialism;  and  at  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  allied  himself  with  the  extremest  sect  of  the  republicans.  On 
April  28,  1850,  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  leg.islative  assembly  for  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  duties  as  such  till  the  e(nip  d'etat  of  Dec.,  1852,  by 
which  he  was  driven  into  exile.  He  retired  to  Savoy;  and  at  Annecy  he  died  July  3, 
1857. 

In  the  writings  of  Sue  ^eat  power  is  displayed ;  but  it  is  rather  of  the  unhealthy  kind, 
and  depends  for  much  of  its  effect  on  vicious  sources  of  interest.  His  books  are  read 
once  with  a  fever-heat  of  curiosity,  and  scarcely  bear  reperusal. 

SUE'CA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  and  28  m.  s.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  Jucar. 
about  4  m.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Brick  and  tile  works  are  in  operation,  and  there 
are  several  flour  and  rice  mills.     Pop-  9,100. 

STT'ET  is  a  variety  of  solid  fatty  tissue,  which  accumulates  in  considerable  quantity 
about  the  kidneys  and  the  omentum  of  several  domestic  animals,  especially  the  ox  and 
slieep.  Beef  suet  is  extensively  used  in  cookery,  while  purified  mutton-suet  under  the 
name  of  Sevum  PrcBparatum  occurs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  obtained  by  meltins: 
and  straining  the  internal  abdominal  fat.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ordinarv  animal 
fats  with  a  great  preponderance  of  the  most  solid  of  them,  viz.,  stearin,  which  consti- 
tutes about  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  pure  suet  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  *'  white, 
soft,  smooth,  almost  scentless;  and  is  fusible  at  103**."  It  is  used  as  an  ingredient  iu 
'Cerates,  plasters,  and  ointments.  Ordinary  melted  suet  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
same  manner  as  lard,  to  preserve  potted  meats  or  fish  and  similar  articles  from  the 
action  of  the  air. 

SITETO'KIUS,  Caius  Tranquillus,  son  of  Suetonius  Lenis,  a  tribune  of  the  18th 
legion  under  Otho,  was  born  probably  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Nero.  He  is  known 
to  us  chiefiy  as  a  Roman  historian  and  miscellaneous  vrriter,  for  his  merits  as  which  he 
is  highlv  praised  by  the  younger  Pliny.  He  was  also,  it  is  supposed,  a  teacher  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric,  and  a  composer  of  exercises  in  pleading;  nay,  from  a  letter  of  Hiny's 
to  him,  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  sometimes  pleaded  causes  in  person.  Pliny  procured 
him  the  dignity  of  military  tribune,  which,  by  Suetonius's  desire,  he  got  transferred  to 
another.  Though  childless,  Suetonius  was,  through  the  same  friendly  agency,  pre- 
sented by  Trajan  with  the  Jtis  trium  Itberorum,  which,  in  that  reign,  was  only  to  be 
had  by  great  interest.  He  was  afterward  secretary  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  whose  favor 
he  had  secured.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  All  his  works  (among  which,  as 
we  learn  from  Suidas,  there  were  several  on  topics  usually  treated  by  grammarians) 
have  been  lost,  except  his  Lives  of  the  GcBsara,  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Grammarians,  ancl 
<in  part  only)  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Rhetoricians.  It  is  by  the  first  of  these  works  that  he 
is  most  favorably  known,  replete  as  it  is  with  information  about  the  twelve  Gsesara,  from 
0.  Julius  to  Domitian,  which  is  to  be  had  nowhere  else,  and  abounding  with  anecdotes 
which,  while  they  too  often  prove  the  profiigacy  of  his  heroes,  testify  to  the  impartiality 
of  their  chronicler.  From  a  period  long  before  the  renaissance  to  the  present,  these 
**  Lives"  have  always  been  favorite  reading,  and  have  found  numerous  editors,  the  best 
of  whom  is  still  Burmann  (Amsterdam,  1786),  and  numerous  translators  into  nearly 
every  European  language. 

SITB'VI,  first  mentioned  by  Ccesar,  in  whose  history  (Be  heUo  GaUieo)  the  name  is 
•employed  as  the  collective  designation  of  a  great  number  of  CJermanic  peoples.  They 
occupied  a  district  of  indefinite  extent  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  may  hav'e 
been  the  same  tribes  as  those  subsequently  known  as  Cbatti,  Longobaidi,  etc.     Csesar 
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stat^  that  their  territory  comprised  100  cantons,  and  was  densely  wooded,  that  they  had 
towns  (oppida),  but  no  strongholds,  and  that  ever^  year  a  part  of  the  population  lef  t- 
their  homes  to  seek  employment  in  war.  The  Suevi  of  whom  Tacitus  speaks  (Germania, 
38,  etc.)  seem  to  have  dwelt  n.  and  e.  of  the  Suevi  of  Caesar,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  which  Tacitus  calls  the  **  Sue  vie  sea."  The  peoples  united  under 
the  rule  of  Maroboduus,  the  Marcomannic  chief,  were  Suevic,  and  hence  the  Marco- 
manni  and  Quadi,  who  figure  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Aurelian,  are  often 
called  SuevL  After  the  name  had  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  collective  designation,  it  re-ap- 
peared (second  half  of  the  dd  c,  Amm.  Marc,,  etc.)  as  the  name  of  a  people  occupying 
tiie  same  territoiy  as  the  Suevi  of  CsBsar,  who  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  mixed 
race  made  up  of  adventurers  from  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  who  probablv  took 
the  name  of  Suevi  after  possessing  themselves  of  the  country.  We  find  them  in  alliance 
with  the  Burgundians,  Alemanni,  Alani,  Vandals,  etc.  They  are  among  the  most  nota- 
ble of  the  barbaric  peoples  that  broke  up  the  Roman  empire  in  the  n.w.  and  west. 
Bursting  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  (409  a.d.),  they  along  with  the  Vandals, 
overran  and  wasted  Spain  (q.v.).  Those  who  remained  at  home  in  Germany  seem  to 
have  spread  during  the  5th  c.  e.  to  the  Neckar  and  the  Hauhe  Alps,  and  s.'as  far  aa 
Switzerland.    The  mediaeval  Swabians  were  their  direct  descendants. 

nrSZ,  until  recently,  a  small,  ill  built,  wretched-looking  town,  on  an  ancle  of  land 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  76  m.  e.  of  Cairo,  with  whidi  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  The  pop.  was  officially  returned,  in  1873,  as  18,498.  It  is  walled  on. 
all  sides  out  tiiat  toward  the  sea,  has  an  indifferent  harbor,  but  a  tolerably  good  quay. 
Suez  of  late  has  been  greatly  improved.  English  and  French  houses,  offices,  and  ware* 
hooses  have  been  erected  in  every  direction,  and  the  bazaars  are  assuming  a  respectable 
appearance.  These  bazaars  are  provided  with  clarified  butter  from  Sinai,  with  fowls, 
grain,  and  vegetables  from  the  Egyptian  province  of  Sharkijeh,  and  with  wood,  dates,, 
and  cotton.  Kaln  falls  but  seldom,  sometimes  not  once  in  three  years.  All  around 
stretches  a  burning  waste  of  sands.  Suez  owes  its  modern  prosperity  to  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  known  as  the  overland  route  (q.v.)  to  India,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
large  pordon  of  the  traffic  between  England  (and  other  European  countries)  and  the.  east 
passes  through  the  place;  and  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  in  1869.  For  a  long  time 
pre?ious  to  the  establishment  of  the  overland  route,  Suez  had  been  in  a  state  of  complete 
decay,  although,  at  a  yet  earlier  period — previous,  in  fact,  to  the  discovery  of  the  sea- 
route  to  India  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope — it  was  a  flourishing  emporium  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  east  and  west.  A  salt  manufactory  was  recently  estamished  here  by  the  Egypt- 
ian government,  and  from  >lay  to  July,  1875,  six  thousand  tons  of  salt  were  sent  to 
India. 

The  Gulf  of  Suez  is  the  western  and  larger  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  Red 
sea  divides  toward  its  nortliern  extremity,  and  washes  on  the  w.  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  on 
the  e.  those  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Extreme  length,  200  m. ;  average  breadth,  about 
20  miles.  The  shores  are  sometimes  low,  barren,  and  sandy  wastes,  sometimes  bold  and 
rockv  headlands. 

The  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  a  neck  of  land  72  m.  in  width  at  its  narrowest  part,  extend 
ingfrom  the  golf  of  Suez  on  the  s.  to  the  .Mediterranean  on  the  n.,  and  connecting  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  embraces  wilhin  its  limits  (according  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion)  the  fertile  Goshen  (q.v.)  of  antiquity;  but  it  is  now  a  wretched 
uninhabitable  waste,  consisting  of  mingled  sand  and  sandstone,  interrupted  here  and 
there  with  salt  swamps  or  lakes,  but  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fresh  water.  The  main 
interest  that  attached  to  this  region,  in  recent  times,  was,  whether  or  not — since  Egypt 
was  on  the  great  highway  to  India  and  China— it  was  practicable  to  cut  a  ship-canal 
through  the  isthmus.  We  shall  here  briefly  indicate  the  main  steps  that  w^ere  taken  to 
hare  this  important  question  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Itiscertam  that,  in  ancient  times,  a  canal  connecting  (indirectly)  the  two  seas  did 
exist  At  what  period  it  was  constructed  is  not  so  certain.  Herodotus  ascribes  its  pro- 
jection and  partial  execution  to  Pharaoh  Necho  (about  600  years  b.c.);  Aristotle,  Strabo, 
and  Pliny  less  felicitously  fix  on  the  half-mythical  Sesostris  as  its  originator.  The  honor 
of  its  completion  is  assigned  by  some  to  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  by  others  to  the  Ptole- 
mies. It  began  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Suez,  and  was  carried  in  a  north- west- 
erly direction,  through  a  remarkable  scries  of  natural  depressions,  to  Bubastis,  on  the 
Pelusiac  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  Its  entire  length  was  92  m.  (of  which  upward 
of  60  were  cut  by  human  labor)  its  width  from  108  to  165  ft.,  and  its  depth.  15  (Pliny 
says  30)  feet.  How  long  it  continued  to  be  used,  we  cannot  tell;  but  at  length  it  became 
choked  up  with  sand,  was  restored  by  Trajan  early  in  the  2d  c.  a.d..  but  again  became 
unusable  from  the  same  cause,  and  so  remained  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amrou, 
the  Arab  eeneral  of  the  calif  Omar,  who  caused  it  to  be  reopened,  and  named  it  the 
"Canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,"  under  which  designation  it  continued  to  be 
employed  for  upward  of  a  century,  but  was  finally  blocked  up  by  the  unconquerable 
sands,  767  a.d.  In  this  condition  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  attention  of  Europe 
'as  first  turned  to  it  in  modern  times  during  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte,  who 
wuaed  the  isthmus  to  be  surveyed  by  a  body  of  engineers,  who  arrived  at  the  opinion 
waithe  level  of  the  Mediterranean  is  30  ft.  below  that  of  the  Red  sea  at  Suez,  an  opinioiK|^ 
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which  a  subsequent  survey  proved  to  be  erroneous.  From  this  time,  the  questioii  con. 
tinned  to  be  agitated  at  intervals,  especially  by  the  French,  and  various  plans  were  pro- 
posed, but  nothing  definite  was  arrived  at  till  1847.  when  Prance,  England,  and  Austria, 
sent  out  a  commission  to  measure  accurately  the  levels  of  the  two  seas.  The  commie*- 
sioners,  M.  Talabot,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  sisnor  Nigrelli,  ascertained  tliat, 
instead  of  a  difference  of  80  ft.,  the  two  seas  have  exactly  the  same  mean  level.  .The  only 
noticeable  difference  was,  that  there  is  a  tide  of  6^  ft.  at  the  one  end  and  li  ft.  at  the 
other.  Another  examination  leading  to  similar  results  was  made  in  1853.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son expressed  himself  very  strongly  against  the  feasibility  of  u  canal,  that  is  to  say,  a 
canal  of  such  dimensions  as  would  suit  the  requirements  of  modern  commerce,  and 
planned,  instead,  a  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  was  opened  (1858),  and  which 
now  conveys  overland  all  our  Indian  and  Australian  mails.  The  French,  however,  were 
not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Stephenson's  conclusions,  and  M.  Talabot,  on  his  return  to  Europe, 
published  in  the  Bemte  des  Devx  Mondes  &  plan  for  connecting  the  two  seas  by  way  of 
Alexandria  and  Suez  (or  rather  a  point  6  m.  below  Suez),  for  a  description  of  which  we 
have  not  space.  In  1854  a  new  experimenter  appeared  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
a  member  of  the  French  diplomatic  service  in  Egypt,  who  (1856)  obtained  from  the  pasha 
the  *•  concession,"  i.e.,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  forming  a  ship-canal  from  Tyneh  (near 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Pelusium)  to  Suez.  The  peculiarity  of  M.  de  Lesseps's  plan  lay  in 
this,  that,  instead  of  following  an  oblique  course,  and  uniting  his  canal  with  the  Nile,  as 
the  ancients  had  done,  and  as  all  the  modern  engineers  had  thought  of  doing,  he  pro- 
posed to  cut  a  canal  nght  through  the  isthmus  in  a  straight  line  to  Suez.  This  canal 
was  to  have  a  minimum  width  at  the  surface  of  262  ft.,  and  at  the  bottom  of  144  ft.,  with 
a  depth  of  22i  ft. ;  and  at  each  end  there  was  to  be  a  sluice-lock  formed,  330  ft.  long  by 
70  wide.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  tides  at  Suez,  it  was  hoped  that  an  additional  depth 
of  3  or  4  ft.  might  be  obtained.  But  the  colossal  feature  of  M.  de  Lesseps*s  plan  was  the 
artificial  harbors  which  he  proposed  to  execute  at  the  two  ends,  Tynch  and  buez.  That 
at  the  Mediterranean  end  was  to  be  carried  out  5  m.  in  order  to  obtain  a  permanent  depth 
of  water  for  a  ship  drawing  23  ft,  on  account  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  mud -sand 
which  the  Nile  annually  pours  out  (30,000,000  cubic  yards,  it  is  said),  and  which  the 
prevalent  wind  drives  eastward  along  the  shore  toward  the  southern  coast  of  Palestine. 
The  quantitv  of  stone  required  to  construct  this  harbor  has  been  calculated  variously  at 
from  3  to  12  million  cubic  yards,  and  there  are  fto  stone  quarries  except  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Tyneh!  The  pier  at  Suez  was  to  be  carried  out  3  m.,  and  in  other  respects 
the  difficulties,  though  great,  were  not,  as  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  almost  insur- 
mountable. The  Enfflish  for  political,  perhaps,  as  well  as  for  practical  reasons,  looked 
with  aversion  on  M.  de  Lesseps*s  scheme;  but  in  1856,  the  question  was  again  taken  up 
in  an  international  spirit,  a  new  European  commission  was  appointed,  which  reported 
that  M.  de  Lesseps's  scheme,  somewhat  modified,  was  practicable,  and  that  a  canal  might 
profitably  be  constructed.  The  result  of  the  report  was  the  formation  of  a  loint-stock 
company,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  £8,000,000  (afterward  increased),  in  which  Said, 
the  pasha  of  Egypt,  took  a  large  number  of  shares,  and  made  large  concessions  of  land; 
and  the  work  was  accordingly  begun.  The  canal  was  to  be  dredged  through  lake  Men- 
zaleh,  which  runs  far  into  the  land  directly  toward  Suez,  to  be  connected  with  lake 
Temsah,  the  Bitter  lake,  and  other  marshy  swamps,  and  so  with  Suez.  Only  a  third  of 
the  way  required  to  be  excavated  through  the  sands  and  rocks  of  the  desert.  As  early 
as  Dec,  1864,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  sea  had  been  connected.  The  communi 
cation,  however,  was  not  throughout  by  the  permanent  maritime  canal,  but  simply  by 
a  fresh-water  canal  of  no  great  width  or  depth.  In  April,  1865,  the  works,  at  the  request 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  were  visited  by  another  scientific  commission,  who  reported  more 
favorably  of  the  scheme  than  was  expected  in  England.  They  stated  that  the  "construe 
tion  of  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  money,"  and  they 
added  that  three  years  would  suflice  for  the  completion  of  the  various  contracts  con- 
nected with  the  undertaking. 

The  canal  was  formally  opened  in  Nov..  1869.  An  account  of  the  opening,  and  a 
description  of  the  canal  in  its  completed  state,  is  riven  under  Suez  Canal. 

The  hostility  of  the  British  nation  to  the  canal  faded  away  with  its  successful  completion 
and  the  advantages  which  it  afforded  to  British  commerce.  The  fears  expressed  at  the 
opening  of  the  canal,  that  the  trade  of  the  east  would  be  diverted  from  Great  Britain  aj 
a  center,  were  found  by  statistics  to  be  as  groundless.  In  1875  the  British  government 
purchased,  for  £4,000,000,  the  khedive  of  Egypt's  shares  in  the  canal,  which  amounted 
to  176,602  out  of  400,000.  These  shares  give  no  returns  to  their  owner  till  1894.  thb 
khedive  having  alienated  the  dividends  till  that  period  in  favor  of  the  company. 

SUEZ  CAKAIi.    In  the  former  article  on  this  subject,  the  nature  of  the  scheme  waa 

briefly  described,  and  illustrated  by  a  small  map;  and  the  progress  of  the  works  noticed 

*down  to  the  year  1865.     In  this  place,  some  of  the  features  will  receive  a  little  furthci 

explanation,  now  that  the  canal  is  finished  and  in  operation.     The  canal  is  85  m.  long. 

The  Pt>rt  8aid  Entrance. —Fort  Said  or  Said,  a  t.  now  containing  10,000  inhabitants 
had  no  existence  in  1860.  It  became  the  depot  of  the  company,  the  metropolis  of  vast 
bodies  of  laborers  and  other  persons  employed  on  the  works  of  the  canal.  As  the  Medi 
terranean  sea  is  very  shallow  near  this  point,  an  artificial  deep  channel  had  to  be  made. 
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bounded  e.  and  w.  by  piers  stretching  far  out  into  the  sea.  Stone  for  these  piers  wets,  in 
the  first  instaace,  brought  from  a  long  distance ;  but  afterward  artificial  stone  waa  made 
•on  the  spot,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  sand  and  one  part  of  hydxauiic  lime  ground  into 
a  paste,  and  poured  into  wooden  boxes  or  moulds.  When  the  mixture  solidified,  the 
mould-boards  were  removed,  and  the  solid  blocks  of  artificial  stone  were  left  from  three 
to  six  months  in  the  open  air  to  dry  and  harden.  The  blocks  contain  10  cubic  meters 
each,  weigh  20  tons,  and  were  made  at  a  contract  price  of  42  francs  ^mr  metre  cube.  The 
western  pier  has  a  length  of  7.000  ft.,  and  the  eastern  of  6,000  ft.;  they  are  4,600  ft. 
Apart  at  the  shore,  but  gradually  approacii  toward  each  other,  so  that  their  outer  ends 
are  only  2,300  ft.  apart.  The  western  pier  is  continued  in  an  arc  of  1100  yds.  extent, 
so  as,  with  the  eastern  pier,  to  shelter  the  harbor  from  all  winds.  Within  tliis  outer 
harbor  is  an  inner  port,  870  yds.  by  500,  which  is  kept  at  a  uniform  depth  of  80  ft.,  by  . 
means  of  steam-dredging.    The  lighthouse,  with  its  electric  light,  is  180  ft.  high. 

From  Pt?rt  Said  to  lemscth  Lake. — From  Port  Said,  tlie  canal  crosses  about  20  m.  of 
Henzaleh  lake,  a  salt-water  shallow,  closely  resembling  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  having 
from  1  to  10  ft.  depth  of  water.  The  canal  through  this  lagoon  is  112  yds.  wide  at  the 
surface.  26  yds.  at  the  bottom,  and  26  ft.  deep.  An  artificial  bank  rises  15  ft.  on  each 
side  of  this  cliannel.  Beyond  Meuzaleb  lake,  heavier  works  begin.  The  distance  thence 
to  Abu  Ballah  hike  is  11m.,  with  a  height  of  ground  above  the  level  of  the  sea  varying 
from  15  to  30  ft.  Crossing  the  last-named  lake,  there  is  another  land  distance  of  11 
m.  to  Temsah  lake,  cutting  through  ground  to  a  depth  varjdn^  from  80  to  70  or  80  f t. ; 
sod  then  3  m.  further  across  this  little  lake  itself.  At  El  Guisr,  or  Girsch,  occurs  the 
deep^t  cutting  in  the  whole  line,  no  less  than  85  ft.  below  the  surface;  at  the  water- 
level  it  is  112  yds.  wide,  at  the  summit-level  178  yds.,  from  which  the  vastness  of  the 
gap  may  be  estimated.  Ismailia  (pop.  5,000)  on  Temsah  lake,  is  regarded  as  the  central 
pomt  of  the  canal.  While  the  canal  was  being  made,  it  grew  up  rapidly  from  an  Arab 
village  to  a  French  town,  with  the  houses  of  engineers  and  managers,  hotels,  shops, 
cafes,  a  theater,  and  a  central  railway  station,  from  which  railways  stretch  to  Alexan- 
dria and  Suez. 

TAe  Fre^h-water  CanoL^TliSA  extends  from  the  Nile  to  Temsah  lake,  and  was  con- 
structed purposely  to  supply  with  water  the  population  accumulating  at  various  points 
on  the  line  of  the  cimal;  but  is  also  used  by  small  sailing-vessels.  This  fresh-water  or 
"•  sweet- water**  canal  comprises  three  portions  or  sections:  (1)  from  the  Nile  e.  or  n.e.  to 
Ismailia.  on  Temsah  lake;  (2)  from  Ismailia,  nearly  s.  to  Suez,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  great  ship  or  maritime  canal;  (8)  from  Ismailia  nearly  n.  to  Port  Said,  also  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  ship  canal.  The  first  and  second  of  these  sections  are  really  canals,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  small  steamer  and  barge  traffic;  but  the  third  section  consists 
simply  of  a  large  iron  pipe,  through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  several  stations. 
Plugs  are  inserted  in  the  pipe  wherever  needed,  to  allow  water  to  be  drawn  off  for  every- 
day wants. 

From  Temsah  Lake  to  Suez. — The  route  crosses  Temsali  lake  to  Toussoum  and  the 
Serapeum  cutting,  through  a  plateau  46  ft.  above  the  sea,  where  the  waters  were  let  in 
b^  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  Feb.  28,  1869.  There  is  a  space  of  8  m.  from 
Temsah  lake  to  the  commencement  of  the  Bitter  lakes,  which  had  to  be  dug  to  a  depth 
varying  from  30  to  62  ft.,  according  to  the  und\ilations  of  the  surface.  In  these  deep 
cuttings,  owing  to  the  great  width  of  the  canal,  the  quantity  of  sand  to  be  dug  out  (for  it 
is  nearly  all  sand,  thouffh  sometimes  agglomerated  with  clay)  was  enormous,  requiring 
the  constant  labor  of  a  Targe  number  of  powerful  dredging  machines  and  elevators.  In 
passing  through  the  Bitter  lakes,  there  was  more  embanking  than  excavating  to  be  done, 
seeing  that  the  bottom  of  this  region  is  only  two  or  three  yards  above  the  intended  bottom 
of  the  great  canal.  From  the  southern  end  of  the  Bitter  lakes  to  Suez,  a  distance  of  about 
lEm.,  there  is  another  series  of  heavy  cuttings  through  the  stony  plateau  of  Chalouf, 
varying  from  30  to  56  ft.  in  depth.  Where  cutting  is  thus  difficult,  the  surface  width  is 
reduced  considerably  from  the  regular  width  of  827  feet.  The  canal  is  intended  through- 
out to  be  72  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  26  ft.  deep. 

On  Nov,  16.  1869,  the  Suez  canal  was  opened  in  form,  with  a  procession  of  English 
and  foreign  steamers,  in  presence  of  the  Khedive,  the  empress  of  the  French,  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia,  and  others.  On  Nov.  27,  the  Brazilian 
went  through;  a  ship  of  1809  tons,  380  ft.  long,  80  ft.  broad,  and  drawing  from  17i  to 
^  ft.  of  water.  Since  then,  the  canal  has  continued  in  successful  operation,  and  pas- 
sages have  been  made  almost  daily,  chiefly  by  British  vessels.  The  cost  of  construction 
of  the  canal  was  said  to  have  reached,  in  Dec.  1869,  the  total  of  £11,627,000.  In  1870, 
491  ships,  of  486.618  tons,  passed  through;  and  in  1874,  1264  ships,  of  2,424,000  tons. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  shipping  and  tonnage  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  The  great 
advantars  of  the  canal  is,  of  course,  the  shortening  of  the  distance  between  Europe  and 
hidia.  From  London  or  Hamburg  to  Bombay  is  by  the  cape  about  11,220  m.,  but  by 
Snez  only  6,332;  that  is.  the  voyage  is  shortened  by  24  days.  From  Marseilles  or  Genoa 
there  is  a  saving  of  30  days;  from  Triest,  of  37.  The  rate  at  which  steamers  are  allowed 
to  nass  through,  is  from  5  to  6  knots  an  hour.  The  canal  charges  are,  10  francs  per  ton, 
jnd  10  francs  per  head  for  passengers.  The  receipts  for  1878  amounted  to  22,755,862 
njnes,  or  iE911,082;  for  1875  (when  1494  ships  passed  through),  to  28,879,785  tones,  or, 
^166^186;  for  1876  (1457 abipg passed),  81.148,762 francs  (£1,246,750).  ^^i^^^  by QoOQ\^ 


SUROCATIOH.    See  Asphtxia  and  Respibation. 

SUFFOLK,  a  co.  in  e.  Mass.,  on  Massachusetts  bay,  containing  the  cities  of  Boston 
and  Chelsea,  the  townships  of  Revere  and  Winthrop,  and  some  small  islands  in  Boston 
harbor  and  Massachusetts  bay;  44  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  887,0^.  Its  manufactories  num> 
bered,  in  1870,  2,546,  requiring  $48,000,000  capital,  giving  employment  to  48,557  per- 
sons; the  raw  material  used  amounted  to  $60,000,000,  and  produced  $112,000,000  in 
value.  The  county  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  state,  and  the  second  in  population.  Co. 
seat,  Boston. 

SUFFOLK,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  York,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Long  Island  sound,  on 
the  8.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  watered  by  the  Peconic  and  other  rivers,  traversed  by  the 
Long  Island  and  the  Southside  railroaas;  about  850  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  53,926—48,319  of 
American  birth.  It  includes  the  central  and  e.  portions  of  Long  Island.  The  surface 
is  level  except  in  the  north.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  yields  well  by  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
The  principal  productions  are  corn,  oats,  wheat,  wool,  grass,  and  dairy  products.  The 
coast  is  indented  by  numerous  bays,  which  make  good  harbors.  There  are  ship-yards, 
flour-mills,  and  manufactories  of  cottons  and  woolens,  paper,  bricks,  etc.  Co.  seat» 
Biverhead. 

SUFFOLK,  a  maritime  co.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  German  ocean,  on 
the  n.  by  Norfolk,  and  on  the  s.  by  Essex.  Area,  947,681  acres;  pop.  '71,  848,475.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  falling  away  into  marshes  on  the  n.w.  and  n.e.  borders. 
The  coast-line,  which  is  low  and  marshy,  or  lined  with  difts  of  shingle  or  gravel  and 
red  loam,  is  about  50  m.  in  length,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  regular,  beinfi^  unbroken  by 
any  considerable  indentation,  and  comprising  no  headland  worthy  of  notice  except 
Lowestoft  Ness,  the  most  easterly  point  m  Great  Britain.  The  tributaries  of  the  Wave- 
ney,  which  separate  Suffolk  from  Norfolk  on  the  n.,  and  those  of  the  Stour,  which 
form  the  boundary-line  on  the  s.,  together  with  the  river  Lark,  an  affluent  of  the  Great 
Ouse,  and  the  Gipping,  which,  after  it  begins  to  broaden  into  an  estuary,  is  called  the 
Orwell,  are  the  chief  streams.  The  climate  is  cold  in  spring,  but  is  drier  than  that  of 
the  western  counties.  The  soil  is  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  very  productive. 
770,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  the  most  improved  system  of  agriculture  has 
been  introduced,  together  with  the  best  and  newest  agricultural  implements.  A  polled 
breed  of  cattle,  of  which  the  cows  are  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem,  is  peculiar  to  the 
county.  The  Suffolk  pigs  are  a  famous  and  most  profitable  breed.  There  are  in  the 
CO.  about  430,000  head  of  cheep,  chiefly  Southdowns  and  crosses  of  this  breed.  TLe 
ordinary  crops  are  raised.  The  co.  sends  four  members  to  parliament.  Capital,  Buiy 
St.  Edmunds. 

8ITFFSA0AII'  (Lat.  suffraganeus,  from  mj^ragium,  a  suffrage  or  vote),  the  name  given 
to  a  bishop  in  a  province,  in  his  relation  of  dependence  or  subordination  to  the  arch- 
bishop, or  rather  metropolitan,  of  the  province.  See  Metbopolitan.  In  some  conti- 
nental churches,  the  name  is  applied  to  coadjutor-bishops  appointed — as  in  the  case  of 
prince-bishops  in  the  German  empire — to  assist  the  bishop  in  his  own  diocese. 

SUFFEAOE  (Lat.  suffragium,  derivation  uncertain),  a  right  to  vote,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  right  possessed  by  the  citizen  of  a  state  where  representative  government 
exists  to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  legislative  body. 

The  idea  that  the  universal  enjoyment  of  political  suffrage  is  a  right  by  natural  law, 
is  grounded  on  the  fiction  that  the  obligations  of  municipal  Taw  arise  out  of  a  social  con- 
tract express  or  implied.  In  opposition  to  this  notion  it  is  ar^ed  that  the  true  purpose 
for  which  government  exists  is  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
state  to  consider  whether  the  suffrage  may  be  more  beneficially  exercised  by  the  many 
or  the  few.  Infants,  minors,  idiots,  and  insane  persons  have  everywhere  been  excluded 
from  the  suffrage,  on  the  ground  that  sound  judgment  is  necessary  for  its  exercise. 
Persons  convicted  of  crimes  have  been  excluded,  as  a  security  to  society;  and  also 
almost  universally  women,  for  reasons  based  on  their  relation  to  society  and  to  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Like  considerations  of  expediency,  it  is  argued,  are  a  ground  for  withholding 
the  suffrage  from  those  whose  circumstances  and  station  in  life  render  it  unlikely  that 
they  should  form  a  sound  judgment  on  political  questions.  It  is  the  intelligence  and 
enlightenment  of  the  country  that  an  elective  legislature  should  represent;  and  in  any 
large  extension  of  the  suffrage  there  is  obviously  a  risk  of  the  intelligence  of  a  constitu- 
]  ency  being  swamped  by  its  mere  numerical  majority.  A  widely  extended  suffrage  has, 
'  however,  been  advocated  as  a  valuable  means  of  educating  the  people  to  self-dependence; 
and  several  philosophical  politicians  of  the  present  day,  who  are  favorable  to  a  large 
extension  of  the  electoral  qualification,  propose  to  obviate  what  they  re^rd  as  its  other- 
wise inevitable  evils  by  graduating  the  sunrage,  so  as  to  give  each  individual  elector  a 
number  of  votes  corresponding  as  much  as  possible  to  his  property,  education,  or  social 
position.  Schemes  for  this  end,  differing  in  detail,  have  been  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Stuart 
Mill,  in  his  Considerations  on  SepresentaMve  Government  (1851);  and  by  prof.  Lorimer  in 
his  Political  Progress  not  neeessa/rily  Demoeratic  (1857),  widConstitutionalism  of  the  Future 
(1865).     See  Reform,  Rbpresentation,  Ballot. 

SUFISIC  (from  sufl  or  soft,  the  Greek  sophoSy  a  sage;  erroneously  also  derived  from 
Arab,  sof  or  suf  wool,  and  thus  designating  an  individual  who  iwears  nothing  but 
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^roolen  eannents)  designates  a  certain  mystic  system  of  philo60i>hical  theology  within 
Islim.  Its  devotees  form  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  order  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  fakirs 
(q.v.),  or  dervishes,  but  they  are  mostl}r  of  a  far  superior  stamp;  and  some  of  the  great- 
est Persian  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  even  kings  belonged  to  their  ranks. 
They  assume  four  principal  degrees  of  human  perfection  or  sanctity.  The  first  or  lowest 
is  that  of  the  shariat— i.e.,  of  the  strict  obedience  to  all  the  ritual  laws  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, such  as  prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  alm^ving,  ablutions,  etc.,  and  the  ethical  pre- 
cepts of  honesty,  love  of  truth,  and  the  like.  The  second  degree  (tarikat)  is  not  attainable 
by  all,  bat  only  by  those  higher  minds  that,  while  strictly  adhering  to  the  outward  or 
ceremonial  injunctions  of  religion,  rise  to  an  inward  perception  of  the  mental  power 
sDd  virtue  necessary  for  the  nearer  approach  to  the  divinity,  the  necessity  of,  and  the 
yearning  for,  which  they  feel.  The  third  (hakikal  =  truth)  is  the  degree  of  those  who, 
by  continaoQs  contemplation  and  inner  devotion,  have  risen  to  the  true  perception  of 
the  nature  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible — who,  in  fact,  have  recognized  the  Godhead,  and 
through  this  knowledge  of  it  have  succeeded  in  establishing  an  ecstatic  relation  to  it. 
This  state  is  finally  sublimated  into  that  highest  and  last  degree  (maarifal),  in  which 
man  communicates  directly  with  the  .Deity.  Practically,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
take  the  lowest  degree;  the  second  stage  is  reached  by  the  "murides,"  who  do  not  ful- 
t\\  the  behests  of  the  ceremonial  law  because  they  are  behests,  but  because  they  are 
good  in  themselves,  knowing  tlu&t  virtue  is  good;  and  because  it  leads  to  truth,  they 
adhere  to  it  for  its  own  siuke.  •  They  give  alms  because  the  sight  of  poverty  grieves 
them ;  their  ablations  are  as  much  due  to  their  desire  of  physical  purity  as  to  that  of 
obeying  a  religious  injunction.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  the  naiba,  to  whom  all  this 
spirituahzing  of  faith  applies  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree.  And  the  highest  stage  of 
attainable  perfection  is  that  of  the  murshid,  whose  words  are  God's  words,  pure  and 
simple,  because  he  is  in  direct  and  constant  communion  with  God.  He  is  the  "  sun  of 
faith,"  by  whose  reflected  light  shine  the  naibs;  its  '*  moons.''  All  Sufistic  poetry  and 
parlance  is  to  be  taken  alleeorically  and  symbolically.  They  represent  the  highest 
things  by  human  emblems  and  human  passions;  and  religion  being  with  them  identical 
with  love,  erotic  terminology  is  chiefly  used  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  man  to  God. 
Thus  the  beloved  one's  curls  indicate  the  mysteries  of  the  Deity ;  sensuous  pleasures 
aud  chiefly  intoxication,  indicate  the  highest  degree  of  divine  love  as  ecstatic  contem- 
plation; while  the  wine-house,  of  which  constant  mention  is  made,  merely  indicates  the 
state  in  consequence  of  which  our  human  qualities  merge  in  or  are  exalted  into  those  of 
the  Deity.  Founded  in  the  9th  c.  by  Kafi-Mullah,  this  peculiar  mysticism  has  princi- 
pally struck  root  in  Persia,  and  chiefly  among  men  of  jzenius,  e.g.,  Hafiz  (q.v.). 
Kpcently,  it  has  been  revived,  with  slight  modifications,  by  bhamil,  the  renowned  and 
once  formidable  antagonist  of  the  Russians,  who  undertook  to  enlist  even  the  common 
soldiers,  if  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  initiated — for  Sufism,  in  its  real  meaning,  is  very 
exclusive— at  least  of  its  votaries;  and  the  very  lowest  among  them  even  had  a  sentence 
given  him  indicative  of  his  forming  part  of  the  sect  and  of  the  gradations  that  form  its 
main  characteristic.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  Sufism  mixes  up  all  religions 
and  all  their  prophets  indiscriminately  in  one  class;  and  the  words  idolatry,  unbelief, 
licentfousness,  and  the  like  are  generally  used  in  their  reverse  sense  by  its  votaries. 
Their  principal  religious  writer  is  Jalaledain  Rumi. 

SUFFRAGE  (ante),  under  the  TJ.  S.  constitution  is  exercised  by  such  electors  in 
each  state  as  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  state  legislature  (art.  1,  sec.  2).  By  the  XIV.  and  XY.  amendments  the  states  are 
forbidden  to  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  United  States  citizens  (see 
Privileges  a'sv  Immunitiks).  or  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  suffrage  on  account  of 
"race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  It  seems  clear  that  the  states  retain 
the  right  to  impose  conditions  on  suffrage  other  than  those  specifically  prohibited  in  the 
amendments.  The  age  of  21  is  universally  fixed  on  as  that  when  suffrage  may  be  exer- 
cised by  male  citizens;  conviction  for  crime,  insanity,  and  pauperism  everywhere 
excludes.  In  a  few  states  ability  to  read  and  write  is  required,  \^hile  Rhode  Island  has 
a  small  property  qualification.  Wyoming  territory  allows  women  to  vote  in  all  local 
matters,  and  Massachusetts  in  1879  passed  a  law  allowing  women  to  take  part  in  the 
town  election  of  school  officers;  some  other  states  have  similar  proviBions. 

BVOAE  (Lat.  and  Gr.  taechar-.  Sans,  aarkara,  Pers.  ichakar,  Arab,  wkka^  or  auokkar, 
Sp.  ivmear,  It.  eueehero.  Ft.  mcrey  Ger.  eueker)  is  a  general  term  applied  by  chemists  to 
a  number  of  neutral  carbo-hydrates,  possessing  a  more  or  less  sweet  taste,  for  the  most 
part  crystallizable,  and  produced  by  the  vital  processes  going  on  in  certain  plants  and 
animals.  They  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  the  first  embracing  such  sugars  as  are 
capable  of  undergoing  fermentation,  and  of  being  resolved,  under  the  action  of  yeast, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  «is;  and  the  second  including 
thoae  sugars  whi<^  are  not  capable  of  being  broken  up  by  fermentation  into  the  above- 
named  products.  The  first  croup  contains  cane-sugar  or  sucrose,  fructose  or  inverted 
«ttgar,  trehalose,  mycose,  melezitose,  melitose,  grape-sugar  or  glucose  (q.v.).  and  milk- 
si^sr  or  lactose;  while  the  second  group  includes  inosite  or  inosin,  sorbite  or  soroin,  and 
wyllite  or  scyllin. 

Cans-iugar  or  tuerote  (CisHnOnX  the  ordinary  sugar  of  commerce,  is  by  far  the  mG#|^ 
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important  of  this  class  of  compounds;  and  in  so  far  as  its  sweetening  properties  are  con- 
cerned, it  exceeds  grape-sugar  in  tlie  ratio  of  5  to  2,  and  milk>sagar  in  a  still  higher 
ratio.  It  lias  a  specific  gravity  of  1.6.  It  dissolves  in  about  one-third  of  its  own  weight 
of  cold  water,  producing  a  thick  viscid  syrup,  and  in  all  proportions  in  hot  water;  it  is 
slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  spirit  of  wine  of  specific  gravity  0.880  diBsolves 
about  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  By  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  watery  solutioa 
it  is  deposited  in  four-sided  rhomboidal  prisms.  Common  loaf -sugar  and  sugar-candy 
are  two  well-known  forms  of  crystallized  sugar;  the  former  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
small  transparent  crystals,  and  owing  its  dazzling  whiteness  to  the  numerous  reflec- 
tions  and  refractions  which  the  rays  of  light  undergo  within  the  interior  from  the  num- 
berless crystals  of  which  it  is  composed;  while  the  brown  color  which  the  latter  usually 
possesses  is  due  to  the  coloring  matter  not  having  been  removed,  from  the  syrup  previous 
to  crystallization.  The  crystals  of  su^r-candv  are  larger  than  those  of  loaf-sugar,  in 
consequence  of  the  slower  evaporation  in  the  former  case.  When  crystals  of  sugar — 
as,  for  example,  two  pieces  of  loaf-sugar— are  rubbed  together  in  the  dark,  a  pale  phos- 
phorescent li^ht  is  evolved.  If  a  solution  of  sugar  be  boiled  for  a  Ion?  time  it  acquires 
an  acid  reaction  and  loses  its  power  of  crystallizing-- a  change  which  is  attended  by  the 
assimilation  of  additional  water,  and  the  formation  of  the  uncrystallizable  inverted 
sugar  which  will  be  presently  described.  If  the  boiling  be  further  prolonged  the  inverted 
sugar  (CitHitOit)  assimilates  more  water,  and  is  converted  into  erape-sugar  (CitHia 
Ois  -f  2Aq),  while  a  little  formic  acid  and  ulmin  (a  brown,  nearly  insoluble  substance 
belonging  to  the  humtu  group)  are  produced.  The  ciyBtallization  of  sugar  is  also  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  (3  a  httle  oxalic,  citric,  malic,  or  any  of  the  stronger  adds  to  its 
solution;  and  in  order  to  check  the  bad  effects  of  an  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  lime  is 
usually  added  to  the  cane- juice  before  it  is  heated. 

The  action  of  different  degrees  of  heat  on  susar  has  been  carefully  studied.  At 
about  SSO*"  sucrose  fuses,  and  on  cooling  forms  tne  transparent  amber-colored  solid 
known  as  harley-mgar,  which,  if  kept  for  a  long  time,  assumes  a  crystalline  state,  and 
becomes  opaque.  If  the  application  of  heat  be  continued  until  about  400*",  the  sugar  loses 
two  atoms  of  water,  and  caramel,  which  is  described  in  the  article  Glucose,  is  formed,  and 
at  a  still  higher  temperature,  the  changes  which  sucrose  imdergoes  are  identical  with 
those  suffered  by  glucose.  Sugar  dis^lves  manv  metallic  oxides  when  its  solution  is 
boiled  with  them— «s,  for  example,  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  lead,  lime,  and  baryta, 
and  its  presence  prevents  the  precipitation  of  alkalies  of  various  metallic  oxides  from 
their  salts— t)ie  oxides  of  copper  and  of  iron  being  thus  retained  in  solution,  Many 
metallic  oxides  are  partially  or  entirely  reduced  when  boiled  with  sugar;  thus  chromic 
acid  is  reduced  to  sesouioxide  of  chromium,  salts  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  are  con- 
verted into  those  of  tne  suboxide,  and  salts  of  gold  give  a  precipitate  of  the  reduced 
metal.  It  does  not  reduce  alkaline  solutions  of  oxide  of  copper  to  the  suboxide  (Trom- 
mer's  test)  unless  with  the  aid  of  heat,  which  converts  it  into  glucose.  Under  the  action 
of  certain  oxidizing  agents  it  may  be  converted  into  propionic,  formic,  and  acetic  acids. 
Sucrose  is  not  direcUy  capable  of  undergoing  fermentation;  but  in  the  presence  of  a 
ferment  (yeast,  for  example)  it  is  converted  into  glucose,  and  in  that  form  it  readily 
undergoes  vinous,  lactic,  and  butyric  fermentation.  Its  action  on  polarized  light  is 
described  below. 

This  varietv  of  sugar  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  it  \^ 
also  abundantly  present  in  the  juices  of  certain  species  of  maple  and  of  bee^root,  all  of 
which  yield  this  substance  as  a  commercial  product;  it  is  also  contained  In  sugar-grass 
{fiorghum  saceharatum),  whose  juice  yields  13  per  cent  of  sugar;  in  carrots  and  turnips, 
in  the  pumpkin,  the  chestnut,  the  young  shoots  of  maize,  in  the  flowering  buds  of  the 
cocos  palm,  and  in  a  large  number  of  tropical  fniits.  Its  use  as  an  article  of  diet  has 
been  already  mentioned  under  Diet.  Several  articles  of  food  contain  some  form  of 
sugar  in  considerable  quantity.  In  peas,  there  are  2  per  cent  of  sugar;  In  rye-meal  and 
wheateu  bread,  about  8i  per  cent;  in  cows'  milk,  4f  per  cent;  in  goats*  milk  and  in 
barley-meal,  5^  per  cent;  in  human  milk,  in  asses'  milk,  ripe  gooseberries,  and  rii)e  pears, 
about  6  per  cent;  in  oatmeal,  about  8  per  cent;  in  wheaten  flour,  from  4  to  8  per  cent; 
in  beet-root,  from  5  to  10  per  cent;  in  ripe  peaches,  16i  per  cent;  in  ripe  cherries,  18 
per  cent;  and  in  dried  fi^s,  upwards  of  00  per  cent.  Although  sugar  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  luxury,  it  is  in  reality  a  very  valuable  article  of  food  (as,  indeed,  might  he 
inferred  from  its  presence  in  milk,  and  in  both  the  yelk  and  white  of  eggs),  since  it  is 
veiT  rapidly  digested,  and  supplies  heat-forming  or  respiratory  food  to  the  system. 
**  When,  however,"  says  Dr.  E.  Smith,  'Mt  is  compared  with  wheaten  flour,  it  is  a  very 
dear  food,  since  three  or  four  times  more  carbon  will  be  obtained  for  Id.  in  flour,  besides 
nitrogen,  none  of  which  is  found  in  sugar.  It  has  also  been  proved  by  Messrs.  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  that  even  its  fattening  properties — ^that  is  to  sav,  its  power  to  form  fat  in  the 
system,  when  it  is  supplied  in  excess  of  the  quantity  which  the  dally  wants  of  the  body 
require  to  produce  heat — are  not  greater  than  those  of  starch  as  found  in  the  cheapest 
grain." — Practical  Dietary,  1868,  p.  68.  In  consequence  of  suear  beine  a  fat-forming 
substance,  it  should  be  taken  very  sparingly  in  cases  of  excessive  obesity.  There  are 
certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  in  which  sugar  should  be  avoided,  as  exciUng  increased 
gastric  uneasiness;  and  in  diabetes,  all  articles  of  food  containing  or  (like  starch)  yield- 
ing sugar,  should  be  rigidly  prohibited.    Although  prone  to  fermentation  when  in  a 
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dilute  atate,  in  its  concentrated  form  sugar  possesses  great  antiseptic  power,  and  is 
extensively  employed  to  preserve  both  vegetable  and  animal  substances  from  decay. 
The  sugar  naturally  existing  in  some  fruits  is  often  sufficient  to  insure  their  preservation 
in  a  diy  state,  while  in  other  cases  it  Is  added,  as  in  preserves  and  jellies.  A  mixture  of 
salt  and  sugar  applied  to  meat,  fish,  etc.,  preserves  more  of  the  natural  flavor  than  mere 
salting  does.  Sugar  converted  into  canunel  is  much  used  by  cooks  and  confectioners  as 
a  coloring  matter. 

Closely  allied  in  their  chemical  characters  to  sucrose  are  the  following  comparatively 
rare  forms  of  sugar:  (1)  Trehalose  (Ci,HuO,i  +  3Aq),  so  called  from  Trehala,  or  Turkish 
nii^nnA  (the  product  of  a  coleopterous  insect,  Larinits  nidiflcansX  from  which  this  variety 
of  sugar  is  extracted,  differs  from  sucrose  in  the  following  points— it  crystallizes  in 
brilliant  rectaxi^^ular  octahedra;  contains  water  of  crystallization;  fuses  at  212*",  and 
loses  its  water  of  crystallization;  is  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol;  possesses  about  three 
times  as  grelit  a  rotatory  power  on  polarized  light;  and  when  heated  to  856°  does  not 
undergo  further  change.  (2)  Myeose,  obtained  from  ergot  of  rye,  possesses  the  same 
composition  as  trehalose,  from  which  it  mainly  differs  in  cxystallizing  in  rhombic  prisms, 
and  in  exhibiting  a  somewhat  weaker  rotatory  power.  (8)  Melezitoge  (CuHnOnX 
obtained  from  larch  manna,  differs  from  cane-sugar  in  its  less  sweet  taste,  and  in  exhibit- 
ing a  less  powerful  rotatory  action.  (4)  MeUUm  (CitHitOis  +  2Aq),  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  Australian  manna  yielded  by  the  eucalyptus  tree,  crvstallizes  in  acicular  prisms, 
is  feebly  sweet,  undergoes  fermentation  with  yeast;  but  yields  only  half  as  much  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  as  would  be  obtained  from  an  equal  weight  or  glucose,  one  half  of 
this  sufl»r  being  converted  into  an  unfermentable  syrupy  body,  known  as  eucalyn 
(CiAtOi.).  .  ,..«.,' 

More  important  than  any  of  the  above  varieties,  and  differing  from  cane-sugar  m  a 
distinctive  physical  property,  is  the  substance  formerly  known  as  fruit  sugar,  but  now 
often  dascribed  as  inverted  cane-sugar.  The  objection  to  the  former  name  is,  that  the 
sugar  contain^  in  many  ripe  acidulous  fruits,  and  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
variety,  is  merely  a  mixture  of  cane-sugar,  with  more  or  less  of  the  inf>erted  sugar 
(CisH,«Oit),  which  has  already  been  noticed  as  resulting  from  the  action  of  prolonged 
boiling,  or  of  a  little  acid  on  cane-sugar.  The  same  change  occurs  in  many  ripening 
fruits,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  albuminous  ferment.  Inverted 
sugar  is  not  crystallizable,  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  produces  &;/¥  handed  rotation; 
hence  its  name.  By  chenucal  means,  it  is  convertible  into  grape-sugar,  a  change  which 
sometimes  occurs  spontaneously,  as  is  seen  in  the  gradual  crystallization  of  the  sugar  in 
dried  fruits. 

Qrofpe-^uga/r,  constituting  the  hard  granular  sweet  masses  occurring  in  old  dried 
fruits,  such  as  raisins,  figs,  etc.,  has  already  been  described  in  the  article  Glucose,  or 
Gltcose,  under  which  names  it  is  commonly  known  to  chemists.  It  is  also  known  as 
darek-sugar,  because  it  is  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  dilute  acid  on  a  hot  solution 
of  starch,  and  is  identical  with  the  sugar  occurring  in  the  urine  in  diabetes. 

Milk-sugar,  known  also  as  laetine  and  2a<^M(CioHi90i9  +  5Aq,  or,  according  to  some 
chemists,  Ci«HiiOii-|- Aq),  is  a  purely  animal  product.  It  exists  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  milk,  especially  of  the  herbivorous  animals,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  essential  ingredients  in  that  secretion.  It  may  be  obtained  on  a  large  scale  by 
separating  the  curd  from  the  milk,  and  evaporating  the  whey  till  it  is  ready  to  crystal- 
lize; when,  on  the  introduction  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  the  crystals  of  sugar  are 
deposited  on  them.  Tliese  crystals  are  four-sided  prisms  of  a  milk-white  color,  and  so 
hard  that  they  crunch  between  the  teeth.  This  variety  of  sugar  is  only  moderately 
sweet  {vide  supra),  requires  about  six  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  for  its  solution,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  while  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  If  it  be 
gradually  heated  to  284*",  two  eouivalents  of  water  are  expelled,  whereas,  if  it  be  sud- 
denly heated  to  about  iOO"*,  all  nve  equivalents  are  given  off.  When  pure,  milk-sugar  is 
insusceptible  of  fermentation ;  but  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  it  is  converted  into  a 
directly  fermentable  sugar,  in  many  respects  very  similar  to  grape-su^,  and  to  which 
some  diemists  have  given  the  name  of  lactase,  a  term  commonly  applied  to  milk-susir 
itself.  On  treating  a  moderately  diluted  acid  solution  of  milk-sugar  with  yeast,  this 
^ety  is  first  formed,  and  then  yields  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol ;  if,  however,  decom- 
posing matters,  as,  for  example,  casein  in  the  act  of  disintegration,  are  present,  it  under- 
goes fiictic  and  butyric  fermentation;  and  hence  we  understand  how  milk  after  exposure 
for  a*time  to  the  air  becomes  sour.  The  intoxicating  character  of  the  drink  prepared 
by  the  Kalmucks  and  Tartars  from  sour  mares'  milk,  is  due  to  this  indirected  vinous 
fermentation  of  sugar  of  milk.  Regarding  the  uses  of  this  variety  of  sugar,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the  constituents  of  whey  (which  is 
milk  deprived  of  the  whole  of  its  casein  except  a  mere  trace  held  in  solution),  and  hence 
that  it  is  the  active  ingredient  in  the  u)?iey-cure,  which  is  so  popular  in  Switzerland. 
(The  whey  in  these  cases  is  usually  obtained  from  goats'  milk.)  It  is  also  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  globules  used  in  homeopathy. 

,  The  second  group  of  sugars,  namely,  those  which  are  incapable  either  directly  or  in- 
directly of  undergoing  fermentation,  are  of  less  practical  importance  than  cane  sugar, 
pape-sugar,  or  milk-su^. 

Inmn,  or  inosite  (denved  from  the  Greek  is,  gen.  inos,  muscle),  is  represented  by  the 
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formula  C12H11O13  +  4Aq.  It  occurs  as  a  normal  constituent  in  the  Juice  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  involuntary  or  unstriped  muscles,  and  has  also  been  found  in  the  tifisues  of 
the  lungs,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  brain,  and  in  the  urine  in  Bright's  disease  and  dia- 
betes. It  has  been  recently  shown  that  it  is  identical  with  the  substance  previously 
known  as  pliaseo-manmte,  which  is  readily  obtained  from  the  unripe  seeds  of  the  com- 
mon kidney-bean  {phdseolus  vulgaris).  It  forms  colorless  efflorescent  prisms,  which  lose 
four  equivalents  of  water  at  about  210°.  When  mixed  with  decaying,  cheese  and  chalk, 
it  becomes  gradually  converted  into  lactic  and  butyric  acids.  ScmUte  is  a  saccharine 
matter  closely  resembling  inosite,  and  occurring  in  various  organs  of  several  plagiostom- 
ous  fishes,  and  especially  in  the  kidnejs  of  the  ra;jrs  and  skate.  It  differs,  however, 
from  inosite  in  its  crystalline  form,  and  in  its  containing  no  water  of  crystfdlization.  Its 
composition  is  unknown.  Sarbin,  or  sorbite  (CuHitOn),  derives  its  name  from  its  oc- 
curring in  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  morbus  aiLcupariaf  the  service  tree,,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  colorless  transparent  rhombic  octahedra.  It  reduces  oxide  of  copper  to  the 
suboxide  (Trommer*s  test),  and  is  of  a  sweetish  taste. 

Closely  allied  to  the  sugars,  but  differing  from  them  in  their  chemical  composition 
(inasmuch  as  they  do  not  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water), 
are  mannite  {Ci%Sl\S>x%\  obtained  from  maniia,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fraadnuB 
omus,  but  also  occurring  in  celery,  onions,  asparagus  shoots,  Iwminaria  saceharata  and 
other  sea-w^eeds,  certain  fungi,  the  juice  which  exudes  from  apple  and  pear  trees;  dtdeite 
(C19H14O19),  the  product  of  an  unknown  Madagascar  tree;  quercUe  (CuH,tO,o),  obtained 
from  acorns;  and  pinite  (CiaHuOio),  from  pinus  lambertiana,  a  tree  growing  it.  Aus- 
tralia and  California.    All  these  bodies  are  crystalline,  and  sweet  to  the  taste. 

Although  chemists  have  hitherto  looked  upon  Uie  sugars  as  organic  compounds,  with- 
out any  recognizable  radical,  and  from  their  composition  have  termed  them  carbo- 
hydrate^, "the  researches  of  Berthelot  render  it  probable  that  the  sugars  ns  well  as 
mannite,  and  the  bodies  allied  to  it,  arc  polyatomic  alcohols,  like  glycerine,  for  he  has 
found  that  they  possess  the  power  of  entering  into  combination  with  various  acids,  with 
elimi nation  of  water,  in  some  cases  yielding  colligated  acids  analogous  to  the  tannic,  and 
in  others  furnishing  neutral  bodies,  closely  allied  to  the  fats."  Miller's  Organic  Chemistry, 
2d  ed.  p.  72. 

Among  the  various  chemical  purposeis  to  which  the  phenomenon  of  circular  polari- 
zation may  be  applied,  we  may  espiecially  mention  its  use  in  determining  the  quantitv  of 
any  kind  of  sugar  in  solution.     Wnile  some  sugars  give  a  right-handed  rotation,  others 

five  a  left-lianded  rotation,  and  each  sugar  exerts  a  definite  amount  of  rotatory  power. 
he  following  are  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  chief  varieties  of  sugar,  equal  weights  of 
cnch  being  dissolved  in  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  the  temperature  being  56° : 

Cane-sugar  (Ci,HnO„) right   73**-8 

Trehalose  (Ci,H„OiO ....     '*     220° 

Melezitose  (CHnOu) "       94°1 

Mycose  (C,9H„0„) "     198° 

Inverted  sugar  (CuH,aOt») left     28° 

Grape-sugar  (CnH„Oi,) right  67°-4 

Milk-sugar  (CiaHnOi,) "       56°-4 

Sorbin  (Ci.Hx.O,,) left      46°-9 

For  details  regarding  the  apparatus  to  be  employed,  and  the  method  of  using  it,  we 
may  refer  to  Miller's  Chemical  Physics,  3d  ed.  p.  204;  and  to  a  memoir  by  Clerget  in  the 
Ann.  de  Chinm,  ill.,  xxvi.  175.  This  method  has  been  applied  to  determine  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  diabetic  urine,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  remains  in  the  unfer- 
mented  state  in  wines,  and  to  other  similar  purposes.  As,  however,  the  process  is  one 
of  extreme  delicacy,  this  method  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 

Manufacture.-^he  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane  and  other  sources  is 
now^  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  human  industry,  but  this  great  development  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date;  and  although  there  are  evidences  of  its  very  high  antiquity 
in  India  and  China,  sugar  appears  only  to  have  been  vaguely  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  as  ' '  honey  in  reeds; "  and  Lucan  has  the  fol- 
lowing line,  which  indicates  a  knowledge  of  its  existence,  but  merely  as  a  curious  fact: 

Quique  blbunt  tenera  duloes  ab  anmdixie  suooob. 

Its  introduction  to  Europe  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  results  of  the  Crdsades. 
The  sugar-cane  was  grown  in  Cyprus  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  c. ;  it  was  from  thence, 
at  a  later  time,  transplanted  to  Madeira,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  c,  was 
carried  from  the  latter  island  to  the  West  Indies.  Originally,  in  all  probability,  only 
the  sweet  recent  juice  was  known;  for  apparently  the  art  of  boiling  it  down,  ana  form- 
ing it  into  raw  sugar,  was  an  invention  of  the  15th  c. ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  following  century  that  a  Venetian  discovered  the  art  of  refining  sugar,  which  soon 
became  established  in  Germany.  The  first  refinery  of  which  any  notice  exists  was  one 
in  Dresden,  as  early  as  1597;  but  Ions  previous  to  this  the  subject  had  attracted  sojmuch 
attention  as  to  be  ({iscussed  in  learned  treatises,  one  of  which  m  particular,  the  Sacehnr- 
ologia  of  Sala,  in  the  beginninff  of  the  16th  c,  shows  that  the  clarification  of  the  syrup  by 
defection  was  then  a  matter  01  some  importance.     Still,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  thV 
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countries  to  which  it  had  been  introduced  made  but  slow  progress,  for  its  use  was  limited 
by  its  dearness  to  the  wealthy.  The  material  has  now,  however,  become  one  of  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life,  and  has  lar^ly  conduced  to  the  health  of  nations.  Until 
1747,  sugar  was  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  sugar-cane  only,  but  in  that  year, 
ilarggraf ,  a  German  chemist,  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  natural  product  of  other  vege- 
tables, and  especially  of  the  beet-root;  and  half  a  century  later,  its  manufacture  from  that 
source  was  first  commenced  in  Silesia.  A  large  portion  of  the  sugar  consumed  on  the 
coatinent  is  now  obtained  from  this  source.     8ee  Beet-root  Sugar. 

Since  we  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  our  own  supplies,  we 
have  learned  that  a  large  portion  of  the  raw  sugar  of  the  East  Indies  received  m  British 
ports  as  cane-sugar  is  in  reality  made  from  the  juice  of  several  palms,  especially  that  of  . 
arenga  9accharyera,  and  the  wild  date,  oAantj  sylvestris.  The  juice  is  obtained  from 
these  plants  bv  cutting  off  the  male  spadix  when  young,  and  from  the  cut  portion  there 
is  for  tour  or  five  months  a  continual  flow.  The  liquid  is  at  first  clear,  ana  is  immedi- 
ately boiled  down  to  a  thick  sirup,  which  granulates  on  cooling,  and  constitutes,  if  not 
otherwise  purified,  Uie  coarse  brown  sugar  called  jaggery,  which  is  extensively  consumed 
in  India.  More  care/ully  prepared,  it  is  sent  to  JBurope  with  sugar  made  in  the  cane- 
plantations,  and  is  only  distinguished  from  it  by  well-skilled  persons.  If  the  juice  is  not 
immediately  boiled,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  passing  into  the  vinous  fermentation,  forms 
the  intoxicating  drink  called  toddy. 

In  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  very  much  sugar  is  made  by  boiling  the  juice  or  sap 
of  the  sugar  maple-tree  (dcer  saccharinum).  The  sorghum  saechanUum,  or  sugar-mss 
(see  DuRRA),  and  the  stalks  of  ordinary  maize  or  Indian  com  (zea)  yield  sugar,  which 
has  lately  been  made  so  as  fairly  to  rival  the  best  crystallized  cane-sugar  (see  under 

SCGAR-CANE). 

Beet-root  sugar  is  manufactured  from  the  fresh-du^  roots,  chiefly  of  the  varieties  we 
call  mangold- wurzel.  The  process  (which,  however,  is  constantly  undereoine  modifica- 
tions) is  briefly  described  in  the  article  Beet-root  Sugar.  Beet-root  yields  from  7  to  8 
per  cent  of  sugar,  of  which  only  3  to  4  per  cent  are  of  the  best  quality,  called  metis,  3 
to  3per  cent  of  the  second  quality,  called  farCn,  and  the  remainder  molasses. 

The  manufacture  of  starch-sugar  is  described  in  the  article  Glucose. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  when  the  sugar-cane  of  India  was  introduced  to 
the  West  Indies,  sugar  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  those  islands. 
Careful  cultivation  has  produced  many  varieties  of  this  useful  plant,  some  of  which  are 
better  adapted  than  others  for  particular  localities.  The  original  variety  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies  is  still  cultivated  under  the  name  of  the  (^eole  cane;  but  the  favorite 
variety  is  the  Otaheite  cane,  which  is  the  most  luxuriant  grower,  and  gives  the  largest 
yield  of  juice.  It  is  the  variety  chiefiy  cultivated  in  Brazil,  Demerara,  and  Venezuela, 
as  well  as  the  West  Indies.  In  many  parts  of  the  east,  another  admirable  variety  is  the 
BaUivian  or  striped  cane;  it  was  originally  raised  in  Java,  and  is  the  favorite  with  rum- 
distillers. 

The  extraction  of  juice  from  the  sugar-cane  is  effected  by  simple  pressure.  In  its 
native  country,  India,  there  are  still  in  use  in  some  districts  machines  of  the  rudest  con- 
struction, which  are  probably  the  same  which  were  used  a  thousand  years  since.  The 
Chinapatam  sugar-mill  consists  of  a  mortar  made  by  cuttine  down  some  hard-wood  tree 
to  within  2  or  3  ft.  of  the  ground,  and  hollowing  the  top  of  the  portion  left  standing  in 
the  ground  into  the  form  of  a  mortar.  A  small  hole  is  then  bored  obliquely  through 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  to  the  outside,  and  a  pipe  conveys  the  iuioe  into  a  jar.  A 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  sharpened  at  each  end,  acts  as  a  pestle,  and  is  kept  in  its  place 
with  sufficient  pressure  by  a  lever  and  ropes.  Two  men  are  required:  one  has  a  basket 
supplied  with  small  lengths  of  freshly-cut  cane,  which  he  places,  2  or  3  at  a  time,  in 
the  mortar,  and,  when  necessary,  removes  the  crushed  ones;  the  other  man  sits  on  the 
other  end  of  the  train,  balancing  it,  and  at  the  same  time  drives  oxen  which  are  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  keeps  the  movable  parts  of  the  mill  constantly  turning 
round.  Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  this  contrivance,  very  large  quantities  of  sugar 
are  made  by  it  in  India.  A  much  better  one,  however,  is  the  Chica  feallapnra  ensine, 
which  consists  of  two  upright  rollers,  the  heads  of  which  are  formed  into  double  spiral 
screws,  which  work  in  one  another,  so  that  when  an  ox  is  yoked  to  the  long  curved  lever 
and  goes  round,  one  of  the  upright  rollers,  being  connected  with  the  lever,  Is  made  to 
revolve,  and  its  screw  carries  the  other  one  round,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
pieces  of  cane  are  fed  in  by  hand  between  the  rollers,  and  as  the  juice  is  squeezed  out,  it 
flows  down  into  a  small  hollow  below  the  frame  made  to  receive  it,  wheuce  a  small 
trough  carries  it  to  an  earthen  pot.  The  frame  of  this  mill  is  securely  fixed  with  stakes 
driven  deep  into  the  ground.  In  all  probability,  this  very  ancient  machine  has  been  the 
origin  of  all  the  most  modem  ones,  for  they  all  consist  of  rollers  placed  either  vertically 
or  horizoat.illy,  between  which  the  canes  are  made  to  pnss. 

The  mills  "now  in  general  use  for  squeezing  the  juice  out  of  the  sugar-canes  are 
very  po:rerful  machines.  Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  those  mills  will  be  formed  from 
the  fact,  that  one  of  the  rollers  weighs  upward  of  5  tons.  The  nxles  are  12  in.  in  di- 
ameter, and  notwithstanding  that  they  are  made  of  the  best  wrondit  iron,  they  are  not 
'^cure  against  breakage.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  has  prolwbly  been  carried  to 
pej^ter  perfection  in  the  islands  of  Java,  Mauritius,  and  Ouba,  than  *in  any  other  parts 
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of  the  world.  In  Java  especially,  in  consequence  of  the  mat  extent  of  the  plantations, 
the  planters  have  been  able  to  erect  very  complete  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar. 

The  following  very  condensed  account  of  the  process  of  making  sugar  in  Java  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  operation. 

The  canes,  freed  from  all  loose  leaves,  are  passed  through  between  the  rollers  under 
the  greatest  possible  pressure  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  rollers  re- 
volve only  from  two  to  four  times  per  minute.  From  100  lbs.  of  canes,  65  to  75  lbs.  of 
cane-juice  will  be  expressed.  This  juice,  which  is  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  of  the  color 
of  dirty  water,  passes  direct  from  the  mill  to  a  small  reservoir,  where  it  usually  receives 
a  small  dose  of  quicklime,  and  without  delay  runs  oft  to  large  iron  or  copper  vessels, 
heated  either  by  a  fire  underneath  or  by  steam-pipes  in  the  liquid.  As  the  temperature 
of  the  juice  rises,  a  thick  sciun  comes  to  the  top,  which  is  either  removed  by  skimming, 
or  the  warm  juice  is  drawn  oft  from  below  the  scum.  The  concentration  ox  the  juice  is 
partly  effected  in  a  series  of  large  open  hemispherical  iron  pans  about  six  to  eight  ft. 
diameter,  of  which  five  or  six  are  phu:ed  in  a  row,  with  a  large  fire  under  the  one  at  the 
end.  This  one  fire,  which  runs  along  under  the  whole  row  of  pans,  is  found  sufBcient 
to  make  two  or  three  of  them  nearest  the  fire  boil  violently,  and  in  addition,  it 
warms  the  juice  in  the  pans  furthest  from  the  fire.  As  the  juice  firsts  enters  the  pans 
furthest  from  the  fire,  it  gets  gradually  heated,  and  the  vegetable  impurities  rise  in  scum 
to  the  top,  and  are  carefully  removed.  As  the  juice  is  ladled  from  one  pan  to  the  next, 
it  boils  with  greater  and  ^eater  vigor  as  it  approaches  nearer  the  fire,  until  in  the  pan 
immediately  over  the  fire  it  seethes  and  foams  with  excessive  violence;  and  this  seems  to 
be  essentiid  to  the  successful  making  of  sugar.  It  is  known  that  the  presence  of  all 
those  impurities  which  constitute  the  scum  interferes  with  the  crystallizing  of  the  su^r; 
and  the  rapid  ascent  of  bubbles  of  stqam  through  the  liquid  in  the  pans  carries  all  im- 
purities dispersed  through  the  body  of  the  liquid  to  the  top,  where  they  can  be  removed 
with  facility.  It  is  wefl  known  that  great  heat  is  very  destructive  to  cane-iuice;  that  is 
to  say,  it  turns  much  of  the  crystallizable  sugar  into  treacle  or  unciystallizabie  sugar,  but 
the  gain  arising  from  getting  rid  of  much  oi  the  impurity  in  the  cane-juice  more  than 
compensates  for  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  sugar.  Aft^r  the  concentration  has  been 
carried  to  a  given.point,  and  all  the  scum  has  been  ^ot  rid  of,  the  application  of  a  high 
heat,  which  would  act  with  an  increasingly  destructive  effect  as  the  condensation  became 
greater,  is  suspended,  and  the  liquor,  now  of  the  color  of  turbid  port  wine,  and  of  the 
consistency  of  oil,  is  drawn  into  the  vacuum-pan,  where  the  concentration  is  completed 
at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  generally  about  150**  Fahr.  The  vacuum-pan  is  in 
universal  use  m  all  European  sugar-refineries,  and  in  all  well-provided  sugar-plantations. 
It  is  generally  made  of  copper,  of  a  spherical  form,  and  from  six  to  nine  feet  diameter. 
The  bottom  is  double,  leavmg  a  space  of  an  inch  or  two  for  the  admission  of  steam  be- 
tween the  two  bottoms,  and  there  is  generally  a  long  coiled  copper  pipe  of  three  or  four 
inches  diameter  above  the  inner  bottom,  so  as  to  still  further  mcrease  the  amount  of 
heating  surface.  This  apparatus  is  made  perfectly  air  and  steam  tight  Leading  from 
its  upper  dome,  there  is  a  large  pipe,  communicatmg  with  a  condenser  into  which  a  rush 
of  cold  water  is  continually  passing,  so  as  to  condense  all  the  steam  or  vapor  that  arises 
from  the  liquid  boiling  in  the  vacuum-pan.  The  water  which  is  constantly  rushing  into 
the  condenser  is  as  st^ulily  withdrawn  again. by  pump.  There  is  thus  a  constant  vacuum 
in  the  pan,  and,  consequently,  the  liquidin  it  will  boil  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
it  would  in  an  open  pan  or  boiler.  There  is  an  extraordinary  advantage  in  oeing  able  to 
effect  the  latter  stages  of  concentration  at  a  low  temperature,  for  it  is  when  the  liquid 
becomes  thick  that  the  destructive  results  of  a  high  temperature  become  most  excessive. 

As  the  concentration  of  the  liquid  in  the  vacuum-pan  proceeds,  crystals  of  suear  begin 
to  form,  and  the  skill  of  the  sugar-boiler  is  shown  by  the  uniformity  of  thecrvstals  he  pro- 
duces. The  boiling  is  commenced  by  filling  in  only  about  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  quantity 
the  vacuum-pan  will  hold,  and  gradually  adding  more  liquid  as  the  crystals  increase  in 
size.  The  sugar-boiler  is  able  to  watch  the  changes  going  on  in  the  vacuum-pan  by  means 
of  small  samples  he  withdraws  from  it  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus.  The  sugar- 
boiler  holds  those  drops  of  thick  fiuid  on  his  finger  and  thumb,  between  his  eye  and  a 
strong  light,  and  is  thus  able  to  detect  those  minute  changes  in  its  condition  which  show 
that  it  is  time  to  add  an  additional  quantity.  By  the  time  the  vacuum  pan  is  full,  the 
contents  have  thickened,  by  the  formation  of  crystids  of  sugar,  into  a  mass  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  gruel ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  aescend  into  a  vessel  called  the  heater, 
where  it  is  simply  kept  waim  until  it  can  be  run  out  into  the  **  forms,"  which,  in  the 
sugar-growing  colonies,  are  generally  conical  earthen  pots,  holding  from  one  to  two 
cwts.  of  sugar.  It  is  allowea  to  cool  and  complete  its  crystalization  before  the  plugs, 
which  close  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  are  withdrawn.  When  this  is  done,  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  contents  of  the  forms,  which  has  remained  in  a  fluid  state,  runs  off 
into  gutters  leading  to  large  tanks,  from  which  it  is  again  pumped  up  into  the  vacuum- 
pan,  and  rebelled,  yielding  a  second  quality  of  sugar.  This  reboiling  of  the  drainings 
is  repeated,  with  a  continually  decreasing  result,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
solid  sugar  obtained,  and  it  is  rarely  carried  beyond  the  fourth  boiling.  If  the  planter 
wishes  to  obtain  Muscovada  or  unclayed  sugar,  the  process  is  now  complete,  and  Ihe 
sugar  is  turned  out  of  the  forms,  and  packed  for  shipment.  ^  In  some  cases,  the  sugar  is 
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run  direct  from  the  vacuum-pan  into  casks  or  hogsheads,  which  replace  the  forms,  holen 
being  bored  in  the  bottoms  of  the  casks,  to  admit  of  the  uncrystallized  portion  of  the 
sugar  draining  out. 

If  dayed  sugar  is  to  be  made,  the  forms  are  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  until  all 
the  treacle  has  drained  out;  and  a  quantity  of  thin  mud,  about  the  consistencv  of  good 
thick  cream,  is  then  poured  over  the  sugar  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  The 
water  contained  in  this  thin  mud  slowly  steals  down  through  the  sugar,  and  mixing 
with  the  coatings  of  treacle  still  adhering  to  the  outsides  of  the  crystals  of  suear,  renders 
them  less  viscid  and  facilitates  their  descent  to  the  bottom  of  thie  form,  l^e  mud  re- 
mains, at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  in  the  form  of  a  dry  hard  cake  on  the  top  of  the  sugar, 
and  none  mixes  with  the  sugar. 

The  process  of  claying  sugar  is  simply  washing  off  a  coating  of  black  or  ^rellow 
treacle  fh>m  a  crystal  of  sugar,  which  is  always  white.  This  operation  is  possible  without 
dissolving  the  crystal  of  sugar,  simply  because  the  treacle  has  a  greater  af&nity  for  water 
than  the  crystallized  sugar  has.  Anything  that  would  yield  a  very  slow  and  steady 
<supply  of  water  to  the  su^,  would  do  as  well  as  mud  or  clay.  There  is  always  some 
loss  of  crystallized  sugar  m  the  process  of  claying,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  use 
strong  alcohol  for  wiping  off  the  coatings  .of  treacle  from  the  crystals;  but  although 
alcohol  dissolves  treacle  very  freely,  and  scarcely  acts  on  the  crystals  at  all,  still  it  luis 
Dot  been  found  to  answer  commercially.  Besides  the  cost  of  the  process,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  smell  of  alcohol  in  the  suear. 

The  centrifugsd  machine  of  Messrs.  Manlove,  Auiott  &  Go.  has  been  very  ex- 
tensively used  for  getting  rid  of  the  treacle.  Its  action  depends  on  precisely  the  same 
principle  as  that  called  into  play  when  a  sailor  twirls  a  mop  to  expel  the  water  from  it. 
The  centrifugal  machine  is  simply  a  drum  of  8  or  4  feet  diameter,  and  12  to  18  inches 
high,  revolving  at  a  ^eat  velocity  on  a  vertical  axis.  The  su^ar,  either  direct  from  the 
vacuum-pan  or  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  is  put,  still  mixed  with  the  treacle,  into 
the  machine.  As  soon  as  the  drum  acquires  a  hijfh  velocity  its  contents  are  forced  by 
the  centrifugal  action  against  the  drum,  the  cylindrical  portion  of  which  is  made  like  a 
^eve,  and  admits  of  the  escape  of  the  treacle,  but  retains  the  crystals  of  sugar.  Some 
idea  of  the  efficiency  of  those  machines  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated,  that  in  a  ma- 
chine of  8  ft.  diameter,  revolving  at  the  usual  speed  of  1000  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
tendency  of  the  treacle  to  escape  will  be  514  times  its  own  weight;  that  is  to  say,  the 
treacle  will  have  614  times  more  force  to  fly  off  than  it  has  to  drop  off  the  crystal  by  the 
mere  force  of  gravity. 

Sugar-refining  yn9&  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  even  the  refining  previously  referred 
to  as  having  been  established  in  Qermany  in  the  16th  c.  consisted  merely  in  clarifying 
the  sirup,  and  producing  a  sort  of  sugar-candy;  but  one  improvement  followed  another, 
imtil  the  process  may  now  be  considered  as  almost  perfect  The  chief  difDculties  attend- 
ing the  operation  juise  from  the  circumstance  that  the  material  to  be  operated  upon  is 
ever  varying  in  quality.  Not  only  is  there  a  difference  between  the  produce  of  two 
different  plantations,  tut  even  the  manufacture  of  the  same  plantation  shows  differences 
of  qnahty;  these  differences  arising  chiefly  from  the  presence  of  foreign  substances, 
which  seriously  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  refiner.  The  attempts  made  to  test 
the  exact  quality  of  solutions  of  raw  sugar  by  means  of  polarized  li^t  (see  above)  have 
hitherto  been  attended  with  little  success  in  practice.  Sugar-refimnff,  as  practiced  in 
Britain,  has  three  distinct  objects— (1)  the  production  of  loaves  of  thoroughly  refined 
sugar;  (2)  crushed  sugar;  and  (8)  white  sugar  in  separate  crystals.  The  last  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction.  In  some  existing  sugar-refineries,  old  fashions  still  pre- 
vail :  but  our  description  must  be  confined  to  the  most  recent  methods. 

Sugar-refining  is  carried  on  in  this  country  on  a  great  scale;  London,  Bristol,  and 
Greenock  beine  the  principal  seats  of  the  trade.  There  is  comparatively  little  raw  sugar 
used  in  Great  Britain.  Nearly  all  the  yellow  and  dark-colored  sugar  sold  in  the  shops 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  refiners,  and  is  simply  inferior  sugar,  made  out  of  the 
sinip  which  drains  from  the  white  loaf-sugar. 

Sugar-refineries  are  built  eight  or  nine  stories  high,  and  the  raw  sugar  is  first  hoisted 
to  the  upper  story,  where  it  is  dissolved  in  large  tanks  of  hot  water,  care  being  taken  to 
use  as  little  water  as  possible  for  the  purpose.  A  quantity  of  bullock's  blood  is  stirred 
into  the  solution  of  sugar,  and  the  heat  being  gradually  raised,  the  albumen  of  the  blood 
coagulates,  and  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  thick  li^ht  scum,  bringing  with  it 
neaiiy  all  the  mechanical  impurities  floating  in  the  fl]^id.  The  liquor,  still  not,  is  then 
pwsed  into  bur-filters.  Those  filters  are  made  of  a  very  closely  woven  cotton  cloth, 
capable  of  ret^iing  the  minutest  mechanical  impurity.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  the  liquor  through  the  iMtfs,  they  are  suspended  in  a  kind  of  iron  closet,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  steam  to  keep  the  liquor  hot.  From  the  ba^-filters  the 
liquor,  now  freed  from  all  mechanical  impurities,  but  of  a  dark  color,  flows  mto  a  lofty 
cyliDdrical  iron  fllter,  of  about  5  or  6  ft.  diameter,  and  20  or  80  ft.  high,  filled  with 
animal  charcoal,  that  is,  charcoal  made  of  bones.  This  charcoal  is  reduced  to  coarse 
powder;  and  the  dark  offensive  liquor  is  allowed  to  percolate  very  slowly  through  the 
^nass.  The  result  is,  that  it  fiows  out  at  the  bottom  a  perfectly  transparent  and  pure 
^^lution  of  sugar.  The  charcoal  can  only  be  used  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  because  it 
dually  loses  its  purifying  power;  when  the  liquor  begins  to  flow  through  iMvitbouti 
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being  purified,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  filter,  and  rebumed,  which  completelj  revives  its 
powers. 

The  liquor  as  it  flows  from  the  charcoal  filter  is  a  mixture  of  pure  sugar  and  pure 
water,  ana  perfectly  transparent.  The  application  of  heat  is  the  onlv  mode  of  expelling 
the  water,  and  this  unfortunately  blackens  the  sugar  again.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
water  with  as  little  heat  as  possible,  the  colorless  liquor  is  boiled  in  the  vacuum-pan  as 
in  the  early  process  of  the  manufacture.  The  liquor  boils  in  vacuo  at  about  150°  F., 
and  even  this  moderate  heat  has  the  effect  of  turning  it  quite  brown.  When  it  has  been 
sufficiently  concentrated  bv  boiling  in  the  vacuum-pan,  which  takes  from  li  to  2i  hours, 
it  is  run  into  the  sugar-loaf  forms;  which,  after  cooling,  are  carried  to  a  room  kept  warm 
by  means  of  steam- pipes.  This  warmth  facilitates  the  flow  of  the  treacle  or  syrup  out 
at  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  form.  To  get  rid  of  the  coating  of  colored  treacle 
which  still  hangs  about  the  crystals  of  sugar,  a  small  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
pure  white  sugar  is  poured  on  the  top  of  the  form.  This  strong  liquor  is  unable  to  dis- 
solve any  more  sugar,  but  being  more  fluid  than  the  sticky  coatings  of  treacle  or  syrup 
adhering  to  the  crystals,  it  mixes  with  the  coatings,  and  makes  them  fluid  enough  to 
flow  down  to  the  lK)ttom  of  the  form,  leaving  the  crystals  clear  of  syrup  or  treacle,  and 
consequently  free  of  all  color.  This  process  of  washing  off  the  coloring  matter  from  the 
crystals  of  sugar  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  "claying"  used  in  the  production  of 
sugar.  The  loaves  of  sugar,  after  standing  some  time,  to  admit  of  all  the  liquor  drain- 
ing off,  are  wrapped  in  paper,  and  dried  in  stoves  heated  bv  steam.  The  liquor  draining 
from  the  forms  is  reboiled  in  the  vacuum-pan,  and  forms  loaves  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
and  the  liquor  draining  from  the  inferior  loaves  is  again  boiled  into  the  yellow  sugars 
known  among  sugar- refiners  as  bastards. 

Crushed  or  crashed  sugar  is  simply  inferior  loaves  crushed  while  still  soft  and  moist, 
and  packed  in  hogsheads,  instead  of  being  left  in  the  loaf  form. 

The  syrup  which  drains  from  refined  sugar  is  reboiled,  and  constitutes  the  golden 
gyrup  of  the  shops. 

Crystal  Sugar.— In  making  the  sugar  crystals,  all  the  processes  are  carried  on  as  in 
refining,  until  the  syrup  is  clarified.  Then  it  is  boiled  or  concentrated  in  a  vacuum-pan 
of  larger  size  than  ordinary,  and  the  concentration  is  carried  on  imtil  minute  crystals 
appear.  Fresh  syrup  is  then  added  from  time  to  time,  great  care  and  experience  being 
required  to  insure  a  regular  feeding  of  the  first-formed  crystals,  and  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  second  crop.  '  When  the  crystals  are  large  enough,  the  contents  of  the  pan  are 
transferred  to  the  centrifugal  machines,  which  quickly  separate  the  crystals  in  a  perfectly 
dry  state  from  the  uncrystallizable  syrup.  The  crystals  are  of  a  square  tabular  form, 
with  a  deep  groove  across  in  one  direction,  dividing  the  crystal  into  equal  parts.  This 
kind  of  sugar  is  much  liked  for  coffee,  etc.,  but  the  crystals  dissolve  with  difficulty 

The  commerce  in  sugar  is  prodigious,  and  is  rapidly  increasing;  but  its  consumption 
is  very  unequally  distributed.  Thus,  in  the  six  principal  countries,  America  consumes 
the  most,  and  Russia  and  Austria  least.  The  proportions  are  as  follow :  Great  Britain, 
90  lbs.  per  head;  France,  4  lbs. ;  Belgium,  0  lbs. ;  liussia,  1\  lbs. ;  Austria,  1^  lbs. ;  United 
States  of  America,  40  lbs.  The  quantity  of  all  kinds  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
1877  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  881,047  tons  unrefined;  171,402  tons  refined; 
and  14,918  tons  of  molasses;  the  total  value  of  all  of  which  was  £27,827,988. 

81TGA&-0AVE,  Saceharum,  a  genus  of  n*a8ses,  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries.  The  common  su)2^r-cane  {8.  qffletnarum)  is  originallv  a  native  of  the  £ast 
Indies,  was  brought  to  the  s.  of  Europe  by  the  crusaders,  and  m  the  15th  and  16th  c. 
found  its  way  into  all  the  European  colonies  within  the  tropics.  In  Europe  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar-cane  has  always  been  vcrv  limited,  and  is  scarcelv  practiced  except 
in  Sicily  and  Andalusia.  In  China  it  extends  to  80°  n,  lat.,  and  in  North  America  to 
32"* ;  in  the  southern  hemisphere  only  to  32°  s.  lat.  l%e  plant  is  a  perennial  with  a 
creeping  root,  sending  up  a  number  of  culms  or  stems,  generally  8  to  12  ft.  high,  which 
have  many  joints,  are  of  various  colors,  and  about  1  to  2  in.  thick.  They  are  filled  for  about 
two-thirds  of  their  length  with  a  loose,  sweet,  juicy  pith.  The  leaves  are  ribbon-shaped, 
and  4  to  5  ft.  long,  with  a  strong  whitish  middle  nerve.  The  flowers  are  in  great  diffuse 
pyramidal  panicles  of  a  yard  in  length.  The  violet-colored  sugar-cane  (8,  tiolaceum)  is 
particularly  esteemed,  and  much  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. — The  Chinese  sugar-cane 
(8,  9inefn9e\  cultivated  in  China,  has  the  stem  in  great  part  covered  with  the  sheaths  of 
the  leaves.  Cultivation  has  produced  many  varieties  of  these  species;  if,  indeed  they 
are  originally  distinct  species,  and  not  themselves  mere  varieties. — The  species  of 
saeeharum  are  numerous;  they  contain  much  oilica  in  the  rind,  and  some  of  them  are 
much  employed  in  India  for  thatching  and  for  making  mats,  as  well  as  for  screens  and 
light  fences.  The  Bengalese  make  their  pens  of  the  hollow  stems  of  S,  iemideeumbens 
and  &  fuicum. 

The  su^r-cane  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings.  For  this  purpose  the  top  joints 
are  used.  The  cuttings  are  planted  in  rows  8  or  4  ft.  apart,  and  at  intervals  of  about 
2  ft.  in  the  rows.  The  largest  varieties,  in  rich  moist  soils,  attain  a  height  of  20  ft. ;  but 
in  dry  poor  soils,  the  height  is  sometimes  scarcely  more  than  6  feet.  The  plant  tillers 
like  wheat,  but  not  to  the  same  degree.  The  cane-ground  is  kept  clean  by  hand-hoeing, 
or  by  the  plow.    Hand-hoeing  was  formerly  universal  in  the  West  I&dieek  but  the  plow 
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id  DOW  very  generally  used  where  the  natare  of  the  ^nnd  permits.  The  best  varieties 
are  ready  for  cutting  ia  about  ten  montlis  from  the  tmie  of  plaDting,  but  other  varieties 
require  a  longer  period  of  growth,  from  12  to  20  montlis.  When  the  canes  are  fully  ripe 
they  are  cut  a  little  above  the  ground,  and  tied  in  bundles  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mill. 
Fresh  canes  called  rattoons  spring  from  the  root,  so  that  the  plantation  does  not  require 
to  be  renewed  for  several  vears;  but  the  canes  of  the  first  crop  are  the  largest,  and  a 
gradual  decrease  of  size  takes  place.  The  ordinary  practice  on  sugar  estates  is  to  renew 
a  part  of  the  plantation  every  year. 

The  name  Chinb8B  SnaAR-CANE  is  sometimes  ^ven  to  the  Shaloo  or  Sugab-obass 
{9orffAum  9ctcehar(Uuin\  already  noticed  in  the  article  Dubra.  A  still  more  important 
sugar-yielding  grass  is  the  ordinary  maize  or  Indian  com.  The  sorghum  became  known 
in  America  in  1857,  and  has  latterly  been  extensively  cultivated  for  producing  syrup. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  sugar  could  also  be  obtained  from  the  stalks  of  maize;  but 
neither  sorghum  sugar  nor  maize  sugar  could  till  lately  be  made  so  as  to  compete  com> 
mercially  with  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane.  RecenUy,  however,  an  American  gen- 
tleman— Mr.  Stewart,  of  Murraysville,  in  Pennsylvania — has  discovered  a  method  of 
obtaining  from  both  sorghum  and  maize  crystallized  sugar  equal  to  the  best  kinds  known. 
The  processes  are  somewhat  simpler  than  those  in  use  for  the  sugar  cane,  and  are  more 
economical  than  those  employed  in  making  beet -sugar.  The  quantity  is  also  abundant. 
It  has  been  calculated  that,  on  an  average,  one  acre  of  maize  may  yield  1800  lbs.  of  sugar 
and  44  galls,  of  molasses;  and  that  the  yield  of  sugar  from  one  acre  of  maize  will  give  as 
good  a  profit  as  could  be  ^ot  from  80  acres  of  wheat.  (See  report  of  Mr.  Drummond, 
British  secretary  of  legation  at  Washington  in  1878.)  Two  per  cent  of  the  area  now 
dven  to  maize  would  serve  to  supply  the  enormous  demand  for  imported  sugar  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  therefore  eas^  to  see  how  great  would  be  the  effect  produced  in  the 
sugar  trade  of  the  worid  if  the  United  States  were  to  utilize  for  their  own  use,  as  they 
may  now  easily  do,  their  own  sugar  supplies;  still  more  if  they  should  become  a  sugar- 
exporting  country. 

8U0AB-0F-LSAD,  the  common  name  for  acetate  of  lead.  See  Lead. 
8I7HL,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  and  government  of  Erfurt,  is  situated  on 
a  small  stream,  called  the  Lauter,  in  a  romautic  valley  on  the  s.w.  side  of  the  Thuriugiaa 
forest,  32  m.  s.&w.  of  Erfurt.  The  name  Suhl,  which  in  the  Sorb-Wendlsh  dialect  means 
salt,  is  probably  derived  from  the  salt  springs,  formerly  much  worked.  Mining  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  the  neighborhood,  and  has  been  so  for  centuries.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  iron  and  steel  wares,  chemical  preparations,  paper,  and  leather.  Suhl, 
celebrated  in  the  days  of  chivalry  as  the  "arsenal  of  Germany,'*  still  maintains  its 
ancient  reputation  as  a  manufactorv  of  arms.  Pop.  75,  10,721.  Its  history  is  very 
interesting;  see  Werther's  Sieben  Burner  der  Chromk  der  Stadi  Suhl  (1847). 

SUHX,  Pbtbb  Fbidebzk,  a  Danish  historian,  was  b.  in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  18,  1728, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he 
graduated  in  law  in  1748.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to  Norway  for  the  sake  of 
prosecuting  his  studies  in  philology  and  history,  in  conjunction  with  the  learned  histo- 
rian SchOning,  and  did  not  return  till  17^  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
till  his  deatlkin  1798.  Amon^  his  numerous  works  on  the  early  mvthical  and  political 
history  of  Denmark  we  may  instance  the  following:  Forweg  tU  Foroedringer  %  den  gamle 
danske  og  Tiorske  Hutarie  (1757);  Om  ds  nordUke  Fwcs  aldste  OprindeUe  (1770);  Om  Odin 
og  den  hsdenske  Qwielmre  (1771);  Orituk  Historie  af  Darwnark  i  den  hendemke  Tidy  i.-iv. 
Band  (1774-81);  Eigtarie  afDanmark,  IHe  Tame  (1782).  Besides  numerous  other  histori- 
cal essays,  moral  treatises,  poetic  compositions,  contributions  to  the  philosophical  and 
literary  periodicals  of  Germany,  France,  and  Denmark,  etc.,  he  edited  Scriptores  Berum 
Daniearufn  Medii  .Mm^  from  vol.  iv.  to  vol.  vii.  inclusive  (Hafnise,  1770-92),  and  took 
upon  himself  the  cost  and  supervision  of  the  publication  of  manjr  remains  of  old  northern 
literature.  Suhm  was  an  indefatigable  collector  of  rare  and  curious  books;  ancl  in  1796, 
in  return  for  a  pension  from  the  government,  he  made  over  to  the  royal  library  of 
Copenhagen  his  valuable  library  of  100,000  volumes,  to  which  he  had  previously  allowed 
the  pubhc  access.  After  the  death  of  his  only  son  he  devoted  the  gi-eater  part  of  his 
ample  means  to  the  purpose  of  having  copies  made  of  the  more  valuable  MSS.  in  the 
collection,  many  of  which  were,  moreover,  printed  at  his  sole  charge;  besides  which  he 
founded  scholarships  and  afforded  direct  pecuniary  assistance  to  many  poor  students 
and  learned  men.  He  died  in  1798.  Sulim*s  collective  writings  were  brought  out  by 
S.  Poulsen,  in  16  vols.,  between  1788-99;  and  various'editions  of  his  lesser  works  have 
at  different  times  apxwared  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Denmark,  where  he  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  laborious  and  patriotic  writers  of  his  country. 

IO'IvidB  (Lat.  self-murder)  is  a  heinous  crime,  by  the  law  of  the  United  Eingdom» 
though  it  was  treated  as  venial  by  the  Roman  law,  and  was  the  subject  of  panegyric  by 
Stoic  philosophers.  The  law  of  England  treats  it  as  a  felony,  and  hence  there  may  be 
aoeessories  to  it,  so  that  if  A  persuade  B  to  kill  himself,  and  B  does  so,  A  is  ^It^  of 
nrarder.  Suicide,  or  fdo  de  ee  (q.v.),  not  only  includes  one  who  deliberately  kills  him- 
self, but  also  one  who  in  maliciously  attempting  to  kill  another  is  himself  killed.  If  A, 
liowever,  requests  B  to  kill  him,  and  B  does  so,  A  is  not  a  feU>  de  m,  though  B  is  a  mur- 
^)ct«r.    If  A  and  B  motually  agree  to  commit  suicide  togeliher,  and  in  the  attempt  o^  ^ 
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omly  dies,  the  other  is  guilty  of  murder.  When  it  is  said  that  a  man  was  a  suicide*  this 
implies  that  he  was  in  his  senses,  for  otherwise  he  committed  no  crime;  hence  an  insane 
person,  unless  when  in  a  lucid  interval,  cannot  commit  the  crime.  The  punishment 
inflicted  on  a  suicide  consisted,  formerly,  in  an  ignominious  burial  in  the  higway,  with 
a  stake  driven  through  the  body,  and  without  Christian  rites;  also  the  legal  consequence 
was  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  chattels  to  the  crown.  The  only  consequences  now  are 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  deprivation  of  Christian  rites.  The  burial  now  takes  place  in  & 
churchyard,  but  between  9  and  12  p.m.  An  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  not  punishable 
like  an  attempt  to  murder  a  third  party,  nevertheless  it  is  a  misdemeanor.  The  conse- 
quences of  suicide  on  the  contract  of  life-assurance  are  generally  guarded  against  by  an. 
express  stipulation  that,  if  the  assured  die  by  his  own  hand,  the  policy  shall  be  void; 
and  it  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that  the  policy  is  forfeited  even  though  the  party 
destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  or  delirium. — In  Scotland  suicide  is  also  followed  by 
forfeiture  of  the  movable  estate  to  the  crown. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  even  in  modem  times,  some  who  hold  the  theoretical  opinion  that 
suicide  is  i)ermi8sible  in  certain  circumstances,  but  in  regard  to  those  who  have  actually 
permitted  or  attempted  the  crime,  there  has  almost  always  been  detectable  evidence  of 
cerebral  changes,  or,  at  all  events,  of  that  irritation  and  excitement  which  initiate  and 
accompany  molecular  disorganization  of  the  nervous  structure.  In  short,  suicide,  as  & 
rule,  is  a  symptom  of  some  form  of  insanity,  permanent  or  temporary,  in  wliich  the 
emotions  and  passions  are  excited  or  pervertea.  Suicide  is  likewise  a  concomitant  of 
certain  bodily  diseases;  for  example,  of  dilatation  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
of  blood  degeneration,  of  affections  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  of  the  uterus, 
and  of  the  brain  and  nervous  matter;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  frequent  sequence  of 
the  melancholic,  the  morose,  and  hypochondriaoBil  temperament.  It  has  appefuned  as  an 
epidemic;  it  has  been  observed  as  a  hereditary  tendency  in  certain  families,  and  as  a 
tendency  more  frequently  exhibited  by  males  uian  femi^es;  more  frequently  by  the  edu- 
cated and  affluent  than  by  the  industrial  and  ignorant  classes;  most  frequently  in  large 
cities,  and  as  directly  engendered  by  luxury,  political  agitation,  gambling,  intemperance, 
and  demoralization.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  indulgence  and  asceticism,  riches 
and  extreme  poverty,  claim  nearly  an  equal  number  of  victims.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  twice  as  many  artisans  commit  suicide  as  laborers.  In  1840,  it  was  found  that 
in  every  10,000  of  the  population,  1.38  masons,  carpenters,  butchers;  7.48  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, bakers;  4.9  bankers,  professionals;  2.0  of  persons  assured  in  equitable  office; 
7.8  dragoons;  6.7  servants  and  coachmen ;  4.0  paupers,  died  by  their  own  hand.  Obser- 
vation has  shown  that  from  20  to  85  is  the  most  influential  age  in  inducing  the  suicidal 
tendency,  and  the  age  appears  to  determine,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  modes  of  death  se- 
lected as  well  as  the  proclivity.  As  might  be  expected,  the  nature  of  the  delusion,  the 
accessibility  of  the  means,  im*itation,  the  profession  or  pursuit  of  the  individual,  novelty, 
and  notoriety,  all  influence  the  choice  of  the  instrument  or  means  of  death.  The  theo- 
maniac  dies  by  crucifixion;  the  great  majority  by  ropes,  rivers,  weUs,  razors,  arsenic;  the 
medi(»l  man  by  aconite,  chloro&rm.  Even  sex  is  characterized  by  peculiar  preferences. 
Females  seek  voluntary  death  according  to  the  following  order  of  the  means— -hang- 
ing or  strangulation,  abstinence,  precipitation,  drowning,  cutting,  pjoison;  males,  again, 
according  to  l^s  order — cutting,  shooting,  hanging,  poison,  drowning.  Race,  clinmte, 
country,  and  the  distinguishing  polity  of  different  societies  to  a  certain  extent  affect  the 
proportion  of  suicides  to  the  population.  In  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  there  is  calculated 
to  be  1  suicide  to  every  92,875  inhabitants;  in  Saxony,  1  to  8,446;  in  Russia,  1  to84,d46; 
in  the  United  States,  1  to  15,000.  In  Paris,  1  suicide  occurs  in  2,700;  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  London,  1  in  21,000  citizens.  Middlesex,  again,  is  the  most  prolific  of  all 
English  counties;  Chester  least  so;  there  beinff  in  the  former  10.5,  in  the  hitter  7Jd  to 
100,000  people.  In  all  England,  the  proportion  is  lA.-^Anatomif  of  Suicide,  Forbes 
Winslow  ;,Du  Suieide  etdela  FoUe  Suicide,  etc. ,  a  Bridrre  de  Boismont;  TraiU  du  Siueide, 
Louis  Bertrand;  EnffUsh  Suicide  Fields,  Hadcliffe,  p.  701;  Medical  Or^  1862. 

SU'ISJE,  a  family  of  mammalia,  of  the  order  Pachvdermata,  having  the  feet  gener- 
ally four-toed,  the  hinder  feet  some  times  three-toed;  the  toes  hoofed,  the  two  front  toes 
forming  the  principal  part  of  the  foot,  the  others  smaller  and  scarcely  touching  the 
ground;  the  snout  abruptly  truncated,  mobile,  muscular,  and  sensitive,  but  not  elongated 
into  a  proboscis;  the  tail  short,  or  almost  wanting;  the  incisor  teeth  variable  in  number, 
the  lower  ones  all  directed  forward,  the  canines  projecting,  and  bent  upward;  the 
stomach  little  divided.    To  this  family  belong  hogs,  wart-hogs,  peccaries,  etc. 

8VIBAB,  the  name  given  by  the  compiler  of  a  Leaeieon  some  time  during  the  Byantine 
empire.  When  he  lived,  or  who  he  was,  or  whether  he  was  even  called  Suidas,  no  one 
can  say,  but  it  is  customary  to  place  him  about  the  10th  or  11th  centuir.  The  Letsieafi 
bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  gone  through  many  hands;  and  though  we  can 
fix  the  date  when  several  of  the  articles  mtMt  have  been  written,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  the  compositions  of  the  first  compiler  or  of  a  later  editor.  The 
work  is  a  sort  of  cyclopedia,  giving  an  explanation  of  words,  and  notices  of  persons, 
places,  etc.,  in  alphabetical  order.  It  is  utterly  destitute  of  literary  or  critical  merit, 
but  is  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  scholars  on  account  of  its  numerous  extracts  from  ancient 
Greek  writer,  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  who8e^ritinfiS|in  many 
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cases  hftve  perished.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Milan  (1409):  since  then  the  beet  edi- 
tions ha^e  been  those  of  KtUter  (Camb.  8  vols.  1706),  Oaisford  (Ozf.  8  vols.  1884)  Bern- 
hardj  (Halle,  2  vols.  1884),and  J.  Bekker  (Berl.  1854). 

8UI  lUXIB,  in  the  Roman  law,  the  condition  of  a  person  not  subject  to  the  Patria 
]h>tatas{{i.'v.).  The  paterfamilias  was  the  only  member  of  a  family  who  was  mijtais, 
all  the  rest  beinff  tUieni  juris,  including  sons,  unmarried  daughters,  the  wife,  and  the 
wives  and  chilaren  of  the  sons  of  the  paterfamilias.  A  daughter,  on  her  marriage, 
passed  into  the  family  of  her  husband,  but  a  son  did  not  become  mi  jurisby  marriage. 
A  son  or  unmarried  daughter  became  sui  juris  on  the  death  of  the  paterfamilias.  In  his 
father's  lifetime  a  son  could  only  become  sui  juris  by  emancipation.  The  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  declare  that  a  son  three  times  sold  by  his  father  should  be  freed  from  his 
power;  and  the  ceremony  of  emancipation  was  of  the  nature  of  a  fictitious  sale  gone 
through  three  times,  in  order  to  liberate  the  son  from  parental  control.  Chnnubium  being 
the  foundation  of  the  patriapotenscu,  a  bastard  was  mci  juris. 

sunt,  a  river  of  Ireland  rising  in  the  n.  of  the  county  of  Tlpperaiy,  flows  s.  through 
that  county  by  the  towns  of  Thurles  and  Cahir;  10  m.  s.  of  Cahir  it  bends  eastward, 
forming  the  boundary  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  and  passing  by  Clonmel  and  Car- 
rick.  It  then  passes  out  of  Tipperary,  and  meeting  the  Barrow  at  Passage,  Waterford, 
falls  into  the  sea  in  Waterford  liaven,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.  It  is  navigable  by 
barges  as  far  as  Clonmel. 

SUIT  IN  GHAHCXST  was  the  process  corresponding  to  an  action  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  suit  generally  commenced  with  a  bill,  i.e.,  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor,  which 
set  forth  the  grievance,  with  a  prayer  for  redress.  It  was  signed  by  counsel,  and  was 
served  on  the  defendants,  either  personally  or  at  the  dwelling-place.  They  had  then  to 
enter  appearance,  and  put  in  either  an  answer  or  a  demurrer,  or  a  plea,  which  were  the 
several  defenses  to  the  suit,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter*  Since  1876, 
all  suits  have  been  called  actions,  but  the  procedure  is  not  much  clianged.  An  appeal 
lies  from  the  chancery  division  of  the  high  court  to  the  court  of  appeal,  and  flnally  to 
the  house  of  lords. 

SUL,  Rio  Gsaitde  do.    See  Rio  Grandb  do  &vu 

WOlJMASr  MOUVTAIVB,  a  mountain  range  upward  of  860  miles  in  length,  running 
from  n.  to  8.,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab.  In  lat. 
about  88*  W,  it  throws  on  the  lateral  branch  of  the  Salt  Ranee  (q.v.).  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  range  is  Tacht-i-Suliman  (Solomon's  throne),  11,000  ft.  high,  and  covered 
with  snow  for  Uiree  months  of  each  year. 

SULI'HA,  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  Danube  (q.v.),  flows  through  the  middle 
region  of  the  delta  of  the  great  river,  and  enters  the  sea  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  EiUa  mouth  on  the  n.  and  St  George's  mouth  on  tlie  south.  It  is  the  smallest  out- 
let of  the  Danube,  and  conveys  only  -J^  of  the  main  river  to  the  sea;  but  its  channel 
through  the  bar  that  lines  the  coast  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  other  mouths,  and  there- 
fore me  Sulina  is  more  frequented  by  vessels  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Danube. 

SU'LIOTB,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Acheron,  in  the  paahalik  of  Janina 
{Epirus)  in  European  Turkey,  are  a  mixed  race,  being  partly  of  Hellenic  and  partly  of 
Albanian  origin.  They  are  the  descendants  of  a  number  of  famiUea  who  fled  from  their 
Turkish  oppressors  to  the  mountains  of  Suli  (whence  they  derive  their  name)  during  the 
17th  century.  In  this  obscure  comer  of  the  Turkish  empire  they  proraered ;  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  18th  c,  numbered  500  families,  inhabiting  90  hamlets.  For  about  51  years 
they  heroically  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Ali  Pashi  (q^.)  of  Janina  upon  their 
independence,  the  veiy  women  taking  part  in  the  strife,  vanquished  in  1808,  they 
retreated  to  Parga,  ana  afterward  to  the  Ionian  islands,  where  they  remained  till  1820, 
when  their  old  oppressor,  Ali  Pasha,  finding  himself  luurd  pressed  by  the  Turks,  invoked 
their  aid,  offering  them  guaranties  for  his  raith,  and  his  grandson  as  a  hostage.  Eager 
to  return  to  their  cherished  home,  they  accepted  these  terms,  and  under  Marcos  Bozzaris 
(q.v.),  maintained  a  long  and  desperate  conflict  with  the  Turks,  but  were  ultimately 
forced  again  to  flee  from  their  country,  and  take  refuge  to  the  number  of  8,000  in 
Cephalonia,  though  a  large  remnant  preferred  to  skulk  in  the  neighboring  mountains. 
Though  they  took  a  glorious  part  in  tiie  war  of  Greek  independence,  their  country  was 
not  included  by  Uie  treaty  of  1820  within  the  Greek  bounaary-line;  but  most  of  them 
established  themselves  in  Greece,  where  their  leaders  were  raised  to  important  offices. 
The  old  seat  of  the  Suliots  lies  in  a  portion  of  Epirus  which  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878 
recommended  to  be  restored  to  Greece.— See  Perrheebos's  History  of  SuU  and  Pwrga  (2d 
Oreek  ed.,  Venice,  1815;  Eng.  trans.  1828);  and  Ludemann's  Wwrs  cmd  Ballads  of  the 
SuUott(I^ip,  1826). 

SVLXA,  L.  CoicNKLius^  sumamed  by  hunself  Fsuz,  the  ablest  Ronum  after  the 
younpr  Scipio  until  the  appearance  of  Julius  Csesar,  was  b.  188  b.c.  His  family  was  a 
number-,  but  not  a  distinguished  one,  of  the  Cornelian  ffem,  or  "  clan."  In  107  B.O.,  he 
^u  elected  questor,  and  sent  to  Africa  with  the  cavalnr  that  the  consul  Marius  (q.v.) 
veqaiied  forprosecuting  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  rapidly  acquired  a  brilliant  reputa- 
^  as  an  ofllcer,  and  crowned  a  series  of  important  services  by  inducing  Bocchus,  the 
Mauritanian  king,  to  surrender  Jugurtha,  whom  he  brought  in  chains  ^J^Pw^jp 
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camp  (106  B.  c.)-  Marius  was  not  over  well  pleased  at  the  distinction  achieved  by  his 
subordinate.  In  the  campaigns  that  followed  (1<V1-101  b.  c.)  against  the  Cimbn  and 
Teutones,  Sulla's  reputation  continued  to  rise,  although  Marius  was  still  regarded  (and 
with  justice)  as  the  nrst  general  of  the  state.  For  several  years  after  the  destruction  of 
the  bai'barians,  Sulla  lived  quietly,  taking  no  part  in  public  affairs;  but  in  93  b.c.  he 
stood  for  the  pretorship,  and  wou  it  by  a  liberal  distiibution  of  money  among  the  ])eo 
pie.  Next  year,  he  was  sent  to  Cilicia  as  propretor,  to  replace  Ariobarzanes  on  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  Mithridates.  On  his  return 
to  Italy  (91  B.C.),  the  long  smolderiug  animosity  between  Marius  and  him  was  on  the 
point  of  bursting  forth,  but  the  terrible  Social  war  forced  all  Romans  to  postpone  their 
quarrels  until  the  common  danger  had  been  averted.  Both  Marius  and  Sulla  commanded 
armies  in  this  great  struggle;  but  the  successes  of  Sulla  threw  those  of  Marius  into  the 
shade,  and  the  mortification  of  his  rival  was  deep  and  bitter.  In  88  b.c.,  Sulla  was 
olected  consul  along  with  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  and  the  senate  conferred  on  him  the 
command  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  But  this  was  a  command  that  Marius  himself  pas- 
sionately desired,  and  when  he  heard  that  Sulla  had  obtained  it,  he  rushed  headlong  into 
treason  and  civil  war. 

Here  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  observe  that  Marius  and  Sulla  were  not  only- 
personal  rivals,  but  the  leaders  of  opposite  political  parties.  The  former,  a  man  of  hum- 
ble origin  (see  Marius),  was  a  rough,  stubborn,  irascible,  and  illiterate  plebeian  ;  the 
latter,  a  finely  cultivated  patrician,  subtle  and  sagacious  in  policy,  and  winning  in  man- 
ners. In  the  terrible  scenes  that  ensued,  although  Sulla  showed  himself  by  far  the  fiercer 
and  more  sanguinary  of  the  two,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Marius  who  com- 
menced the  contest.  Allying  himself  with  the  tribune  P.  Sulpidus  Rufus,  a  political 
adventurer  in  diificulties,  Marius  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  new  Italian  party,  on 
which  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been  conferred,  and  hoped  to  force  the  senate 
to  recall  the  appointment  of  Sulla  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  the  east.  Bulla 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  Nola  in  Campania,  where  his  camp  then  was;  but  finding  the 
soldiers  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  resolved  to  lead  them  against  the  pseudo-government  that 
had  been  established  at  Rome.  The  story  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Marian  party,  the 
expulsion  of  Marius,  and  his  subsequent  wanderings  in  Africa,  etc.,  are  well  known,  and 
intimately  as  these  events  are  inwoven  with  the  fortunes  of  Sulla,  cannot  be  repeated 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  settling  affairs  at  Rome  as  well  as  he  could,  Sulla 
embarked  for  the  east  (87  b.c),  and  was  away  for  four  yeara  Most  of  his  fighting,  how- 
ever, was  done  in  Greece  against  Archelaus,  an  ally  of  Mithridates,  whoni  the  latter 
repeatedly  subsidized  with  men  and  money.  Athens  was  stormed  and  plundered  (86 
B.C.),  and  Archelaus  himself  was  defeated  with  frightful  slaughter  at  Chaeroneia  in  the 
same  year,  and  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orchomlenos  (84  b.c.).  Sulla  now  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  crushed  Fimbria,  a  general  sent  out  by  the  Marian  party  (which  in  Bulla's 
absence,  had  again  got  the  upper  hand  in  Italy),  forced  Mithridates  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
after  extorting  heavy  contributions  from  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  sailed  for  Italy,  and 
landed  at  Brundusium  in  the  spring  of  83  B.C.  Marius  was  now  dead,  but  his  party  were 
strong  in  numbers,  if  not  in  organization;  yet,  before  the  close  of  82  b.c,  the  5farian 
party  in  Italy  was  utterly  crushed.  In  Spain,  however,  under  the  gallant  and  high- 
souled  Sertorius  (q.v.),  it  held  out  for  ten  years  longer. 

When  Sulla  felt  himself  master  of  the  situation,  his  thoughts  turned  to  revenge. 
Then  followed  the  fearful  period  of  the  proscriptions  (81  B.c)— a  virtual  "reim  of 
terror"  throughout  Italy,  the  object  of  which  was  literally  to  extirpate  the  Marian 
party.  In  this,  however,  it  was  only  partially  successful;  and  the  next  generation  saw 
that  party  rise  to  more  splendid  predominance  than  ever  in  the  person  of  Julius  Caesar 
(q.v.),  nephew  of  old  Marius.  In  81  b,c,  Snlla  got  himself  appomted  dictator,  an  office 
which  he  held  nntil  79  b.c  This  period  was  signalized  by  his  framing  a  scries  of  laws 
—often  spoken  of  collectively  as  the  "  Sullan  legislation  *^— the  design  of  which  was  to 
make  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy  as  vigorous  and  powerful  as  in  the  times  of  the 
Punic  wars,  but  which  utterly  failed  of  its  end. 

On  resigning  his  dictatorship,  Sulla  retired  to  his  fine  estate  at  Puteoli,  to  enjoy  at 
his  ease  those  sensual  pleasures  to  which  he  had  been  deeply  addicted  from  his  earliest 
manhood.  Literature,  wine,  and  women  were  luxuries  in  which  he  had  always  indulged, 
but  now  he  wholly  devoted  himself  to  them — in  a  sort  of  stoinish  manner.  It  is  strange 
to  reflect  that  the  man  who  undertook  to  legislate  with  the  view  of  mending  the  public 
morals,  should  himself  have  surpassed  in  profligacy,  all  his  contemporaries.  What  more 
convincing  proof  could  we  have  that  morality  m  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  more  than  a 
name  I  Sulla's  debaucheries  hastened  his  end.  He  died  78  B.C.,  when  only  60  years  of 
age,  of  the  disgusting  disease  known  as  morbus  pedieulosys. 

SULLIVAN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Indiana,  having  the  "Wabash  river  for  its  w.  boundary 
separating  it  from  Illinois;  485  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  30,896—19,944  of  American  birth,  146 
colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Eyansville  and  Terre  Haute  railroad ;  drained  by  the 
Wabash  and  Busseron  creek.  Its  surface  is  level,  with  a  good  supply  of  tim'ber  and 
groves  of  hickory  and  sugar  maple.  It  has  extensive  beds  oi  bituminous  coal.  Stock  is 
raised  in  large  numbers,  and  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain,  maple  sugar, 
sorghum,  and  dairy  products.     Its  manufactures  are  lumber  and  cooperage.    Co.  seat, 
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SULLIYAK,  a  co.  in  n.  Missouri,  crossed  by  the  Burlington  and  South-western  rail- 
road, and  drained  by  Muscle  river,  the  e.  fork  of  Medicine  creek,  and  the  middle  and 
w.  forks  of  Locust  creek;  64^  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  16,569.  The  surface  is  partly  rolling 
prairie,  and  partly  forest;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  grain,  hay, 
tobacco,  wool,  and  lumber.  Horses,  cows,  mules,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised  in  great 
numbers.  It  contains  flour  and  saw  mills,  and  cloth  dressing  and  wool  carding  are  car 
ried  on.     Bituminous  coal  is  found  here.    Co.  seat,  Milan. 

SULLIVAN,  a  CO.  in  w.  New  Hampshire,  bounded  by  the  Connecticut  river  on  the 
w.,  and  partly  by  lake  Sunapee  on  the  e.,  intersected  by  the  Concord  and  Claremont  rail- 
road, drained  by  the  Ashuelot  and  Sugar  rivers;  820  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  18,508.  The  sur- 
face lK>rderin^  the  Connecticut  is  level,  other  parts  of  the  countv  consists  of  rugged  hills, 
covered  with  forests  of  oak,  ash,  sugar  maple,  and  elm  trees,  ana  are  suitable  for  grazing; 
the  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  wool,  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  maple  sugar.'  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised  in  large  num- 
bers. It  contains  manufactories  of  cotton,  woolen,  paper,  machinery,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  wooden  ware,  and  tanned  and  curried  leather  establishments,  also  flour  and  saw 
mills.     Co.  seat,  Newport. 

SULLIVAN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  York,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  its  w.  and  s.w. 
boundary,  separating  it  from  Pennsjrlvania;  980  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  82,490—28,280  of 
American  birth,  84  colored.  It  is  dramed  by  the  Mongaup,  Neversink,  Beaver  Kill,  and 
Sbawangunk  rivers,  and  Rondout  creek.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal:  the  Erie  railroad  in  the  w.  and  s.w.  following  the  course  of  the  Delaware  river, 
and  the  New  York  and  Osweeo  Midland  railroad.  A  branch  of  the  Erie  railroad  con- 
nects its  CO.  seat  with  Port  Jervis.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  traversed  by  several 
lofty  ridges  divided  b^  fertile  valleys.  Leather,  carriages,  and  lumber,  are  manufac- 
tured.    Co.  seat,  Monticello. 

SULLIVAN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  the  Susquehanna  river,  Loyal- 
sock  and  Mimcy  creeks;  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,078 — 7,151  of  American  birth,  8  colored. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  includes  a  part  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  It  is  well  timbered 
iKTith  oak  and  hickory,  and  an  occasional  grove  of  sugar  maples.  Coal  is  found,  and  the 
soil  is  adapted  to  stock  raising  and  the  production  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products. 
Leather  and  lumber  are  manufactured.     Co.  seat,  Laporte. 

SULIjIVAN,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Tennessee,  bordered  by  Virginia,  crossed  by  the  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  Qeoreia  railroad,  drained  by  the  Holston  river  and  its  branches; 
300  sq.HL ;  pop.  '80,  18,821.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of 
sugar  maple,  beech,  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  hickory,  and  pine.  The  soil  is  fertile;  the  prin- 
cipal productions  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  flax,  wool,  honey,  tobacco,  maple  sugar,  and 
sorghum  molasses.  It  contains  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  limestone.  Co.  seat, 
BlountsviUe. 

SULLIVAN,  Abthur  8.,  b.  England,  1844.  ^He  sang  as  a  choir  boy  in  St.  James's 
chapel  royal  of  London,  and  then  studied  music  in  Qermany.  After  his  return  to  Eng- 
lana  he  composed  the  music  to  Coob  and  Box;  The  Prodigal  Son;  The  Light  of  the  World; 
and  Trial  bff  Jury,  His  music  to  Shakespeare's  Tempest  won  a  great  success,  and  his 
songs  and  sacred  music  have  placed  him  among  the  leading  composers  of  the  day.  He 
is  best  known,  however,  as  the  composer  of  the  comic  opera  Pinafore,  for  which  W.  S. 
Gilbert  wrote  the  words.  It  was  m*st  produced  in  England,  but  failed  to  make  the 
extraordinary  but  ephemeral  success  it  attained  on  its  reproduction  in  America  at  the 
end  of  1878.  Sullivan  sailed  for  New  York  the  same  vear  to  superintend  the  production 
of  Pitmfore  under  his  leadership.  He  since  composea  in  connection  with  W.  S.  Gilbert 
another  comic  opera,  the  Pirates  of  Penzance,  which  met  with  considerable  success.  The 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1876.  He  was  English  delegate  to  the  commission  des  auditions  musicale^  of  the 
Paris  exhibition  of  1878,  when  he  was  made  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

SULLIVAN,  Jambs,  ll.d.,  1744-1808,  b.  Me. ;  king's  attorney  for  York  county.  He 
sympathized  with  the  patriotic  party,  however;  was  in  1775  a  member  of  the  provincial 
congress  of  Massachusetts  from  which  Maine  had  not  yet  been  sei)arated,  ana  was  sent 
as  a  commissioner  to  Ticonderoga  In  1776  he  became  a  justice  of  the  superior  court; 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  a  state  constitution  for  Massachusetts  in 
1780,  and  was  elected  to  congress  in  1788.  Removing  to  Boston,  he  represented  that 
town  in  the  legislature  several  years,  served  on  the  executive  council,  and  was  probate 
judge  for  Suffolk  co.,  and  was  attorney-general  of  the  state,  1790-1807.  He  served  on  the 
commission  to  fix  the  boundaries  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  was 
governor  of  the  state  in  1807-8.  Ho  wrote  a  History  of  the  District  of  Maine  (1795),  and 
a  History  of  Land  Titles  in  Massaeh/useUs  (1801). 

SULLIVAN,  John,  iiL.D.,  174(^5;  b.  Me.;  in  early  life  was  a  successful  lawyer,  but 
held  his  profession^bservient  to  his  zeal  for  American  liberty.  He  was  a  member  of 
tlie  first  continentail  congress;  and  through  the  darkest  periods  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
he  ranked  among  the  atnest  leaders  of  the  American  armies.  In  the  siege  of  Boston  he 
^as  next  in  command  to  ^en.  Lee.  When  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  1776,  gen. 
Greene  was  disabled  by  sickness,  Sullivan  was  selected  to  command  his  division  of  m^ 


army.  Serving  afterward  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Wasbingtoni  Qen,  Sul- 
livan was  distin^iished  for  his  discretion  and  valor  in  tlie  battles  of  Trenton,  Princetoa, 
Brandy  wine,  and  Glermantown.  In  1778  Washington  and  count  d'Estaing  arranged  for 
the  French  fleet  to  attack  the  British  near  Rhode  Island,  and  Sullivan  was  sent  with  a 
large  force  to  co-operate  in  besieging  Newport.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  combined 
attack,  a  violent  storm  so  shattered  the  French  vessels  that  they  withdrew  from  the  con- 
test. After  defeating  the  English  in  one  en^pgement,  the  American  forces  retired  from 
Rhode  Island.  In  1779  Sullivan  was  sent  with  a  large  force  into  western  New  York  U> 
take  vengeance  upon  the  hordes  of  Indiuis  and  tones  who,  besides  other  atrocities,  had 
massacred  the  inhabitants  of  Wvoming  and  Cherrv  valley.  The  savages  were  dispeiBed^ 
manv  were  killed,  and  their  villages  destroyed.  In  1780  gen.  Sullivan  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  returned  to  New  Hampshire  and  to  his  profession  of  the  law.  After  suc- 
cessfully filling  many  important  civil  and  judicial  offices,  died  at  Durham,  N.  H. 

SULLIVAN,  John  Lakodon,  1777-1865,  b.  Maine;  studied  canal  construction  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent.  He  was  agent  and  engineer  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  1804-11. 
He  was  associate  civil  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  board  of  internal  improvements,  1824-25; 
and  published  reports  on  the  feasibility  of  a  canal  through  the  Alleghanies.  He  after- 
ward practiced  medicine,  adopting  the  homeopathic  system.  In  1814  he  received  a 
patent  for  the  invention  of  the  steam  tow-boat,  being  given  priority  over  Robert  Fulton. 

SULLIVAN,  William,  ll.d.,  1774^-1889,  b.  Maine;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1793, 
studied  law,  and  for  many  years  practiced  in  Suffolk  co.,  Mass.  He  was  for  a  lon^ 
period  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  political,  histori- 
cal, and  moral  Class  Books;  Fbmilzar  Letters  on  the  PubUc  Men,  of  the  Becolutian  (1834); 
and  Historical  Causes  and  Effects  (1888). 

SVLLIVAH'S  I8LAHD,  a  larse  island,  6  m.  below  Charleston,  S.  C,  between  the  har- 
bor and  ocean,  the  site  of  fort  Moultrie,  now  dismantled,  and  of  the  summer  residences 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants.  When  fort  Moultrie  was  evacuated  by  maj.  Anderson,  Dec. 
20,  1860,  several  batteries  were  erected  on  the  shore  of  this  island,  bearing  upon  the 
channel  and  fort  Sumter. 

8ULLIVANT.  William  Stablinq,  ll.d.,  1803-73;  b.  Pranklinton,  Ohio;  graduate 
of  Tale  college,  1823;  became  a  surveyor  and  resident  of  Columbus,  and  published  cata- 
logues and  specimens  of  plants  and  mosses.  He  has  made  contributions  to  the  bryology 
and  hepaticology  of  North  America;  to  Asa  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany ^  and  numerous 
other  works,  besides  contributing  valuable  papers  to  scientific  journals.  Associated 
with  L.  Lesquereux  he  published  Mued  Boreali-Americani,  consisting  of  360  species 
and  varieties  of  dried  mosses.  He  discovered  a  plant  of  the  saxifrage  family  on  which 
was  founded  the  genus  SuUivantia, 

SULLY,  a  new  co.  of  s.e.  Dakota,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and 
drained  by  its  branches;  1100  sq. miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  rolling  prairie;  the  soil 
bordering  the  Missouri  river  is  very  fertile.    Co.  seat.  Fort  Sully. 

SULIiY,  Maximilien  db  Bethune,  Duke  of,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  was  the  second  son  of  Fran9ois,  baron  de  Rosny,  and  was  bom  at  Rosny,  near 
Mantes,  in  1560.  The  Rosny  family,  an  offshoot  from  the  great  house  of  Flanders,  was 
never  possessed  of  much  wealth  or  influence,  and  had  severely  deteriorated  in  both  res- 

S«ts  during  the  early  religious  wars.  Sully  was  at  an  early  age  committed  to  the  care  of 
enry  of  Navarre,  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  which  not  only  obtained  for  him  an 
excelleot  education,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  companionship  which  lasted,  without 
intermission,  till  Henry's  death.  After  narrowly  escaping  during  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  he  accompanied  his  patron  in  his  flight  from  court  (1575),  and  during  the  civil 
war  which  followed,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  by  daring  valor  in  the  field  and 
otherwise,  to  serve  the  master  for  whom  he  cherished  the  most  absorbing  devotion. 
After  Henry's  authority  had  been  well  established.  Sully,  who  had  for  some  years  pre- 
vious been  his  trusted  adviser,  became  (1594)  counselor  of  state  and  of  finance.  The 
financial  affairs  of  the  country  were  then  in  a  frightful  condition;  from  the  chief  of  the 
department  down  to  the  very  lowest  country  agent,  the  administration  was  an. organized 
system  of  pillage,  and  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  taxes  levied  found  its  way  into  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  baron  de  Rosny  was  the  very  man  to  remedy  this  state  of 
matters;  rude,  obstinate,  and  haughty,  but  at  the  same  time  resolute,  active,  indefatigable, 
wholly  devoted  to  his  master's  interests;  and  backed  by  the  influence  of  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
trees,  and  by  Henry's  own  clear-sighted  convictions,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  clamor 
and  hatred  of  the  court,  which  ban  largely  profited  by  the  former  state  of  chaos.  Not 
content  with  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  revenue  from  the  seat  of  power,  he  made  a 
tour  through  the  chief  provincial  districts,  armed  with  absolute  authority,  personally 
examined  the  accounts,  dismissed  or  suspended  delinquents,  and  largely  replenished  the 
treasury  with  the  ill-gotten  wealth  which  he  compelled  them  to  disgorge.  By  indomit- 
able perseverance,  he  little  by  little  brought  the  affairs  of  the  country  into  an  orderly 
state;  although  in  the  diminution  of  the  expenditure  his  efforts  were  bv  no  means  so 
successful,  as  the  king,  his  mistresses,  and  the  other  companions  of  his  pleasures,  com- 
bined to  oppose  all  retrenchment  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  In  159o  the  disposable 
revenue  of  the  state  was  7  to  9  millions;  in  1009  it  was  no  less  thah  20  millions,  with  a 
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surplus  of  90  to  22  millions  in  the  treasury,  and  the'arsenals  and  fleet  in  a  state  of  excel- 
lent equipment.  Sully,  however,  was  more  than  a  mere  financier;  he  had  the  supreme 
charge  of  various  other  branches  of  the  administration,  zealously  promoted  agriculture 
by  diminishing  the  taxes  of  the  peasantry,  encouraging  export  trade,  draining  marsh- 
lands, and  constructing  numerous  roads,  bridges,  and  causeways.  Sully  was  the  ser- 
vant of  Uie  king  and  government  alone,  and  was  of  necessity  disliked  by  the  people  for 
his  severity,  by  the  Catholics  for  his  religion,  and  by  the  Irotestants  for  his  m variable 
refusals  to  sacrifice  the  smallest  jot  of  his  master's  or  the  country's  interest  for  their  sake. 
Accordingly,  with  the  death  of  Henry,  his  career  of  supremacy  was  at  once  ended,  and 
he  was  forosd  to  resign  the  superintendence  of  finance,  Jan.  26, 1611,  though  he  retained 
his  other  high  offices,  and  was  presented  by  Maria  de  Medicis  with  800,000  livres  as 
acknowledgment  of  his  services.  He  had  been  created  duke  of  Sully  and  peer  of  France 
in  Feb.,  1606.  Sully  wrote  three  treatises  on  war  and  police,  which  are  lost,  and  two 
pieces  of  verse  which  are  extant;  but  the  work  which  will  ever  be  connected  with  his 
name  is  the  Memoires  des  9age$  et  royaies  OSctmamieB  cTBstat  de  Henry  le  Grand;  a  dull, 
wearisome,  and  disorderly  collection  of  writings,  but  of  priceless  value  to  a  historian  of 
Henry  lY.'s  time.  Sully  printed  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Memoiree  at  his  own 
cbltteau  of  Bully  in  1684,  the  third  and  fourth  were  published  at  Paris  in  1662,  and  the 
whole  has  been  several  times  republished,  as  well  as  translated  into  English,  German, 
and  Russian.  Sully  died  at  Yillebon,  near  Chartres  (£ure-et-Loir),  Dec.  22, 1641.  Artists 
have  generally  represented  SuUy  as  older  than  Henry  IV.,  while  in  reality  he  was  seven 
years  younger. 

8ULLT,  THoiCAfl,  1782-1872,  b.  England ;  brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents. 
From  1796-1804  he  resided  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  studied  art  and  produced  some  juvenile 
pieces.  He  then  settled  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  later  in  New  York,  in  both  places  prac- 
ticing the  profession  of  a  portrait  painter  with  great  success.  In  1809  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  Uie  rest  of  his  life  was  spent,  with  exception  of  visits  al»oad,  in 
one  of  which  he  painted  an  excellent  portrait  of  queen  Yictona.  The  Boston  museum 
possesses  his  most  ambitious  work,  "  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware."  Among  his 
best  portraits  were  those  of  Cooke  the  tragedian  as  Richard  III.,  Fanny  Kemble,  Dr. 
Rush,  Decatur,  Jefferson,  and  Lafayette. 

SULMO'VA,  or  Solmona,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Aquila,  in  Abruzzi. 
Pop.  '71,  12,588.  It  is  situated  in  a  vast  fertile  plain,  watered  by  two  rivers,  and  bounded 
by  hais.  It  is  very  well  built,  having  one  very  wide  street  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
There  is  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  cathedral,  and  a  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Pietro  Celes- 
tino,  built  with  stones  from  the  ancient  eorflnium.  It  has  paper  manufactories,  dye- 
houses,  and  tan-yards.  Sulmona  was  the  birthplace  of  Ovid,  in  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies, it  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  but  was  restored  under  the  Normans,  and  has  ever 
since  been  a  flourishing  and  industrious  city. 

SVLPHATEfl.     See  Sulphubic  Acid. 

SULPHIDES,  METALLIC,  formerly  known  as  ndphureU,  are  combinations  of  sulphur 
with  a  metaL  Many  of  them  occur  native,  and  form  highly  valuable  ores.  They  are 
all  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and  magnesium,  are  insoluble  in  water;  they  are, 
moreover,  conductors  of  electricity.  Manjr  of  them,  especially  of  those  that  occur 
native,  exhibit  venr  brilliant  and  characteristic  colors.  The  same  metal  may  have  sev- 
eral sulphides,  and  in  general  there  is  a  sulphide  for  each  oxide.  The  sulphides  are, 
h<)wever,  sometimes  the  more  numerous.  Most  of  these  compounds  may  be  fused  at  a 
heat  a  little  above  redness,  and  if  the  air  be  excluded,  the  protosulphides  (those  contain- 
ing one  atom  of  sulphur  and  one  atom  of  metal)  remain  unaffected;  but  many  of  the 
higher  sulphides,  such  as  the  bisulphide  of  iron  (FeSs)  and  the  bisulphide  of  tin  (SnS«> 
give  off  an  atom  of  sulphur,  and  are  reddced  to  protosulphides.  If,  however,  there  is  a 
nee  admission  of  air  or  of  oxygen  gas  to  the  heated  sulphides,  they  are  all  decomposed, 
the  sulphur  becoming  oxidized,  and  passing  off  as  sulphurous  acid  (SOs),  while  the  metal 
usually  remains  in  combination  with  oxygen.  When  heated  before  the  blowpix)e,  most 
of  the  sulphides  evolve  an  odor  of  sulphurous  add,  and  very  small  quantities  of  soluble 
sulphides  mav  be  detected  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions  by  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  nitropnisside  of  sodium  (Na,,Pe9Cy5NOj  -+-  4Aq),  when  a  magnificent  purple  color, 
which,  however,  is  not  permanent,  is  evolved.  It  has  very  recently  been  aiscovered  by 
Mr.  Barrett,  and  announced  in  his  paper,  "  On  some  Physical  Effects  produced  by  the 
contact  of  a  Hydrogen  Flame  with  various  Bodies,"  in  the  Philo&opMeal  MagaaCne  for 
Nov.,  1865,  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  blue  color  when  the  hydrogen  flame  is 
brought  in  contact  with  a  body  containing  sulphur,  is  a  most  delicate  test  for  the  pres- 
ence of  this  element,  detecting  it  even  when  the  nitro-prusside  of  soditun  test  fails.  By 
tills  test  Mr.  Barrett  detected  pniW  of  a  grain  of  sulphur. 

The  sulphides  axe  preparea  in  various  wavs,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the 
most  important.  (1.)  The  protosulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
inaybe  obtained  by  decomposing  their  sulphates  by  igniting  them  in  closed  vessels  with 
charcoal,  the  oxygen  being  removed  in  the  form  of  carbonic  oxide.  (2.)  Many  of  the  metals, 
^ben  heated  with  sulphur,  combine  directly  with  it;  sulphide  of  iron,  for  example,  is 
^iBQatty  prepared  in  this  manner.    (8.)  Hydrated  sulphide  of  tin,  titanitun,  moIybdehuim[^ 
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tuugsten,  vanadium,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  copper,  lead,  mmtsuiy,  silTer,  gpld, 
and  platinum  with  its  allied  nietaL»  may  be  obtained  by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuret- 
ted hjrdroeen  through  neutral  or  acid  solutions  of  their  salts,  when  they  are  precipitated 
in  an  insoluble  form;  and  the  hydrated  sulphides  of  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  and 
nickel  may  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  salt  of 
the  metal  with  a  solution  of  a  sulphide  of  one  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, sulphide  of  potassium:  thus,  sulphate  of  zinc,  if  mixed  with  sulphide  of  potassium, 
yields  sulphate  of  pdtash,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  sulphide  of  manganese,  which 
falls  as  an  insoluble  precipitate.  '*In  many  cases,"  says  prof.  Miller,  ''the  atoms  of 
these  hydrated  sulphides  are  cliaracteristic  of  the  metal;  for  example,  the  hydrated  sul 
phide  of  zinc  is  white;  that  of  manganese,  flesh  red;  those  of  cadmium,  arsenic,  and 
persulphide  of  tin  are  yellow;  that  or  tersulphide  of  antimony  is  orange  red;  and  that 
of  hydrated  protosulphide  of  tin  is  chocolate  brown.  The  sulphides  of  mol^rbdenum, 
rhodium,  iridium,  and  osmium  are  brown,  each  with  its  peculiar  shade,  while  in  a'iarge 
number  of  instances— including  the  sulphides  of  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  uranium,  vana- 
dium, bismuth,  copper,  lead,  silver,  mercury,  gold,  platinum,  and  palladium — ^the  pre- 
cipitated sulphides  are  of  a  black,  more  or  less  pure." — Irwrgamc  Chemi$try,  2d  ed.  1860, 
p  322.  A  recollection  of  the  colors  of  these  precipitates  will  save  the  young  chemist  a 
large  amount  of  labor  in  testing  for  the  presence  of  the  metals. 

StJLPHOCYAK'OOEK  AND  THE  STTLPHOCTAiriDES.  The  former  of  these  terms  is 
given  to  a  monobasic  radical,  CaNSa,  or  CySa,  which  has  never  yet  been  isolated,  but 
which  forms  an  acid  compound,  known  as  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  (H,CaN8»),  with 
hydrogen,  and  yields  numerous  metallic  salts.  These  salts,  known  as  sulpbocyanides, 
may  be  represented  \yj  the  general  formula,  M,Cy8a,  where  M  represents  any  metal. 
The  sulphocyanides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  are  cnrstallizable  and  soluble 
in  water;  those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  comparatively  insoluble.  These  salts  do  not 
possess  the  poisonous  character  of  the  cvanides.  Sulphoeyanide  of  poiamum  (K,CySa) 
is  anhydrous,  but  very  deliquescent,  and  occurs  in  long  streaked  colorless  prisms,  some- 
what resembling  niter  both  in  appearance  and  taste;  it  is  extremely  soluble  in  water, 
and  fuses  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  mlphocyanide  (tf"  mercury  is  a  white 
powder  which  possesses  the  property  of  swelling  or  growing  in  size  to  an  almost  incred- 
ible degree  when  moderately  heated,  so  as  to  decompose  it  into  a  mixture  of  mellon 
(CisNis),  with  a  little  sulphide  of  mercury.  The  resulting  mass  often  assumes  a  most 
fantastic  shape,  and  is  sufficiently  coherent  to  retain  its  form;  it  is  of  a  yellow  color 
externally,  but  black  within.  It  is  this  sulphocyanide  which  is  the  ingredient  of  the 
wetl-known  toy  known  as  '*  Pharaoh's  serpents."  Each  serpent  consists  of  a  little  cone 
of  tinfoil,  resembling  a  pastille  in  shape,  and  filled  with  the  above-named  compound. 
On  lighting  the  cone  at  the  apex,  there  begins  to  issue  from  it  a  thick  serpent-like  coil, 
which  continues  twisting  and  increasinfi^  m  length  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  ser- 
pent-like shape  resulting  from  the  salt  being  burned  in  the  tinfoil  cone.  The  compound  is 
readily  obtained  by*precipitating  a  strong  solution  of  pemitrate  of  mercury  with  sulpho- 
cyaniae  of  ammonium,  which  is  most  cheaply  prepared  by  Mr.  Wood's  method  from 
bisulphide  of  carbon. 

SVLPHOVI'HIC  or  SuuHBTHYLic  ACID  (HO,C4HO,8aOe)is  formed  by  mixing  alcohol 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Great  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  two  bodies  enter 
partially  into  combination;  this  new  compound  acid  possessing  only  half  the  saturating 
capacity  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  connection  with  the  theory  oi  the  formation  of  ether 
from  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  sulphovinic  acid  is  devel- 
oped as  an  intermediate  product,  if  the  temjjerature  be  raised  to  212°,  but  not  other- 
wise.   This  is  one  of  the  class  of  acids  to  which  the  term  vinic  acids  is  applied. 

STTLPHUB  (symb.  S,  eq.  16 — new  system,  82 — ^sp.  gr.  of  rolled  sulphur,  1.08  [see 
Atomic  Weights],  and  of  amorphous  sulphur,  1.957;  sp.  gr.  of  vapor,  6.617  at  SSU", 
and  2.2  at  1900°,  atmospheric  air  being  the  unit'  of  comparison  for  the  vapor)  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  non-metallic  elements.  At  an  ordinary  temperature,  it  exists 
as  a  solid,  brittle,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  body,  of  a  characteristic  yellow  color,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  A  piece  of  solid  sulphur,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  289°,  fuses 
into  a  thin  yellow  liquid;  while  in  closed  vessels,  it  may,  by  a  further  heat,  be  distilled, 
the  boiling-point  being  about  824"",  and  at  this  temperature  it  yields  a  deep  yellow  vapor, 
of  sp.  gr.  6.617.  When  the  sulphur- vapor  comes  m  contact  with  cold  air,  it  condenses 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow  powder,  known  as  JUnoers  ofmlphtir.  If  fused  sulphur 
be  rapidly  cooled,  it  solidifies  into  a  compact  mass,  of  a  granular  Grystalline  texture,  and 
if,  in  its  liquid  state,  it  be  allowed  to  run  into  cylindrical  wooden  molds,  we  obtain  it  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  roU-sulphur,  or  common  brimstone;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  crystallizes  in  long,  glistening,  deep,  yellow,  oblique  prisms, 
with  a  rhombic  base,  which,  however,  soon  lose  their  most  characteristic  properties. 
As  native  sulphur  is  frequently  met  with  in  yellow  crystals,  whose  form  is  derived  from 
the  octahedron  with  a  rhombic  base,  it  is  obviously  a  dimorphous  substance.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  sulphur  fuses  at  289° ;  from  that  temperature  up  to  280°,  it  formt^ 
a  yellow,  transparent,  limpid  liquid;  as  the  heat  increases,  the  color  becomes  brown,  and 
almost  black,  and  the  liquid  becomes  viscid,  these  changes  being  very  distinctly  seen  at 
850°.    If  the  external  application  of  heat  be  steadily  continued,  it  will  be  found  that  for 
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a  while  tbe  temperature  remains  constant,  bnt  it  afterward  rims,  and  aft  nearly  000*,  tha 
sulphur  again  liquefies,  although  less  completely  than  when  first  melted.  If  it  be  now 
suddenly  cooled  by  pouring  it,  in  a  slender  stream,  into  cold  water,  we  obtain  a  spongy* 
tenacious,  and  plastic  mass,  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  elastic  threads,  whose  color, 
after  they  have  cooled,  varies  from  an  amber  to  a  deep  brown  color,  according  to  the 
heat  that  has  been  employed.  After  some  hours  the  ductile  sulphur  loses  its  character- 
istic properties,  increases  in  density,  and  returns  to  the  brittle  form;  or,  if  it  be  heated 
to  SIS'*,  it  suddenly  returns  to  the  brittle  condition;  the  tanperatnre  rising  to  880''  dur- 
ing the  change.  Hlence,  sulphur  may  be  obtained  in  three  (if  not  in  more)  allotropic  states* 
which  are  (fistinguished  or  the  symbols  8a,  SA  By.  The  flmt  varie^,  6a,  is  the 
natire  octahedral  crystal  of  sulphur;  it  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  dissomng  sulphur 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  submitting  tne  solution. to  sponta- 
neoi|B  evaporation.  These  crystals  are  semi-transparent,  of  an  amber-yellow  odor,  and 
undeigo  no  change  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  second  variety,  Bfi,  is  the  oblique  pris- 
matic crystal  alrmdy  described  as  beine  formed  when  fused  sulphur  cods  slowly.  The 
best  meUiod  of  obtainine  these  crystals  is  to  melt  a  few  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  allow 
it  to  solidify  on  the  sumce.  On  perforating  the  external  crust  with  a  hot  wire,  and 
pouring  out  the  sulphur  that  remains  liquid,  the  interior  of  the  cavity  is  found  to  be 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  liiese  crystals,  occurring  as  transparent  brownish  aesdles, . 
baring  a  specific  gravity  considerably  less  even  than  that  of  roll -sulphur.  On  exposure 
to  the  air  they  soon  lose  thdr  coherence,  and  form  an  opaque  and  crumbling  mass,  con- 
flistine  of  minute  rhombic  ectahedra.-  *  -Thie  oonveision-  oc-lhe  -prismatle  into  the  octa- 
hedna  form  takes  place  immediately  if  ihe-prisDU  «P»im«ersed  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
The  third  variety,  By,  is  the  pkMOc  amorpheussHlphttTi  wMeti  has  been  soffidiently 
described.  If  sulphur  be  ftequentlr  iieatea  to  900''',  and  euddeflly  cooled,  a  black  vari- 
ety of  this  element  is  prodnced;  and  a  red  vM>iety-  has-been  -obtc^ned,  but  the  redness  is 
now  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  some- fatty  body. 

Sulphur  ia  a  bad  conductor  of -heat,  and  the  mere  lieat-of  a  warn  hand  often  causes 
it  to  crackle,  and  even  to  fall  to  pieces,  from  the  unequal  expansion.  It  is  an  insulator 
of  electricity,  and  becomes  negatively  electric  by  friction.  It  Is  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fatty  oils;  its  best  solvents  beinr  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
chloride  of  sulphur.  When  it  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  at  about  470*",  burning 
with  a  blue  flame,  and  becoming  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  whose  pungent  suffo- 
cating fumes  are  characteristic  of  sulphur.  This  element  is  second  only  to  oxygen  in  its 
powerful  siBnity  for  other  elements,  wfCh  most  of  which  it  unites,  and  often  in  several 
proportiona.  With  most  of  the  metals  it  combines  very  readily,  and  In  some  cases,  with 
a  development  of  li^ht  and  heat;  thus,  rilver  and  copper  bum  in  sulphur-vapor  just  as 
iron- wire  or  rinc-fofi  burns  in  oxygen.  In  consequence  of  its  power,  ^th  the  aid  of 
heat,  of  forming  sulphurous  add  wfth  t!he  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  thns  rendering  the 
latter  incapable  of  supporting  combustion,  burning  sulphur  may  be  us^ully  emirfoyed 
for  the  extinguishing  of  flre-^as,  for  example,  in  chimneys. 

•  Sulphur  occurs  veiy  widely  distributed  m  the  mineral  kingdom,  partly  free  and  partly 
comUned  with  other  elements:  The  tne  sulphur  is  etther  found  pure  in  regulariy 
formed  crystals,  or  intimately  mixed  with  earthy  matters.  The  principal  sources  of 
cmtafime  sulphur  are  Urbino  in  Italy,  Gfargenti  in  Siefly,  and  Radoboy  in  Croatia; 
while  the  earthy  sulnhur  is  mainly  derived  from  Italy,  Moravia,  and  Poland.  Iceland 
is  rich  in  both  varieties,  but  the  mineral  wealth  of  that  island  remains  almost  tmworked. 
At  present,  by  Hr  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  sulphur  employed  in  Europe  comes  from 
Sicily;  and,  as  a  geneml  rule,  it  is  abundant  in  volcanic  districts.  In  the  form  of  sul- 
phide, sulphur  occurs  abundantly  in  combination  with  iron,  copper  (Iron  and  copper 
pjrites),  lead  (galena),  sine  (blentfe),  etc.,  the  bisulphide  of  iron  (or  iron  pyrites)  furnish- 
log  most  of  the  sulphur  that  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add.  Siriphur 
ia  still  more  extensively  distributed  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  the  sulphates  of  ume, 
magnesia,  baryta,  etc.,  bdnff  abundant  natural  productions.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
sulphur  is  a  constituent  ^Sthourh  only  to  a  small  amount)  of  the  ahuminous  bodies 
which  are  so  widely  diffused  in  plants;  and  of  certain  volatile  irritant  oils,  as  those  of 
mustard,  garlic,  asafetida,  etc.;  and,  moreover,  the  vegetable  Juices  contain  it  in  tbe 
form  of  certahi  sulphates.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  not  only  a  constituent  of  the 
albuminous,  fibrinous,  and  gelatinous  tissues,  but  of  the  hair,  saliva,  bile,  urine,  etc. 
The  two  animal  substances  in  which  it  is  most  abundant  are  cystin  (q.v.),  an  occasional 
oonstitoent  of  urinary  calculi,  and  taurine  (q.v.),  a  constituent  of  the  bile.  In  both  of 
which  it  forms  about  a  quarter  of  the  entire  wdght 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  esgtractian 
or  preparation  of  sulplnir.  It  is  sufDdent  to  state  that  the  grosser  impurines  are  removed 
br  crude  processes  of  fusion  and  distillation  at  or  near  the  place  from  whence  it  is 
obtained.  Tfaoat  which  is  imparted  into  Britain  undergoes  further  purification.  What 
^caDed  reflAed  wXphur  is  that  purified  by  distillation  m  a  large  cast-iron  still,  and  con- 
<Ki»ed  in  a  recdver  kept  cool.  When  the  vaporized  sulphur  Is  condensed  in  a  large 
^mber,  it  Is  obtained  in  the  form  of  nMimed  tulphur,  or  jtotden  a^wJphur;  but  as  the 
walls  get  hot,  it  melts  and  collects  on  the  floor,  and  is  run  into  cylindrical  wooden 
{Bolds,  from  whi^h,  wiiett  cool,  it  is  taken  out  as  rott  or  ttkk  mUphur.  The  residue  left 
^the  retort  is  a  mixtute  of  sulphur  with  various  impurities,  under  the  names  of  M^p 
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MfMt^r,  or  sulphur  nifmm(eiOtomwkj  inqaived  for  «(,  the  .cjheimst's  under  the  title  of 
su^pMtr  of  ivy),  it  ia  used  in  veterinaiy  medicine,  and  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  moldy 
hope.  Sulphur  is  thrown  down  from  certain  of  its  compounds  (as  from  a  strong  solution 
of  .a  polysulphide  of  calcium,  sodium,  or  potassium])  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  it  falls 
as  a  grayish-white,  yery  fine,  light  powder,  known  in  the  Materia  Medica  as  milk  ofstU- 
phw,  or  predpitatsd  stuphiir.  For  the  method  of  obtaining  siilphur  from  iron  pyrites, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Miller's  Inorganic  Ohenrntry,  2a  ed.  p.  154  The  proceeding 
is  usually  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  2,000  tons  of  pyrites  bein^  roasted  at  once,  the 
roasting  extended  over  five  or  six  months,  and  the  final  result  bemg  about  20  tons  of 
sulphur.  The  most  common  impurities  met  with  in  ordinanr  commercial  sulphur  are 
selenium  and  realgar  (bisulphide  of  arsenic).  Flowers  of  sulphur  frequently  exhibit  a 
slight  acid  reaction,  in  consequence  of  a  little  sulphurous  acid  clinging  to  tliem.  By 
rh^ing  them  with  water,  this  impurity  \&  at  once  removed. 

Sulphur  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures;  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches,  gunpowder^  etc.  When  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  employed  as  a 
poweifal  bleachm^  agent,  and  also  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  fungi,  etc.;  but  its 
chief  consumption  is  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  apid. 

The  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  are  no  less  tbanaeven  in  number,  all  of  which, 
preasnt  the  chacactexs  of  acida  *   These  acids  have  the  following  composition ; 

Sulphur.  Qxygeti. 

Sulphurous  add *•»«•..,..»«., SO.  .J16  16 

Sulphurieacid ^..t..... S0«          16  :  24 

Hyposulphurous  acid* ».••*«•, .S,Ot         82  i  16 

Hyposulphuric  aohd ^....<».. SsOt         82  ;  40 

Trithionic acid ,...  S«0»         48  .;  40 

Tetrathionic  acid -, SiO»         64  ;  40 

Pentathiomo acid StO^         80  :  40 

The  last  five  of  these  acids  have  never  been  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  form.  We  shall 
ottly  notice  the  most  important  members  of  this  group,  viz.,  the  first  three  of  them,  and 
of  these,  the  second.  sulplmTie  acid,  is  so  extremely  important,  that  it  is  discussed  in  a 
special  arliole.  (The  last  three  derive  the  essential  portion  of  theur  name  from  the 
Greek  word  theio%  sulphur. 

SuiiPHUBOUS  AoiD  or  SucPHUBOTJB  Akhtdridk  (SOt),  occurs  under  the  ordinary 
relations  of  temperature  and  pressure  as  a  colorless  gas,  possessing  the  suffocating  odor 
of  burning  sulphur.  In  its  concentrated  form  it  is  quite  irrespirable,  and  in  a  diluted 
state  it  excites  cough,  and  produces  the  ayjppitoms  of  an  ordinary  catarrh.  It  is  not 
only  incapable  ol  burning,  but  it  rapidly  extinguishes ,  the  flam§  of  bumix^  bodies.  It 
is  very  freely  soluble  in  cold  water,  which  at  82"*  takes  up  nearly  69  times  its  volume  of 
the  gas,  while  at  W  it  only  takes  up  32  volumes;  the  solution  known  as  aquMva  mU- 
pltimmBaeid  bAYipf  at  first  the  same  smell  ajqd  taste  as  the  gas,  but  soon  absorbing 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becoming  converted  intp  sulphuric  acid.  By.  the  action  of 
cold,  sulphurous  acid  may  be  eondinsed  to  a  colorless  tranmarent  limpid  liquid,  which 
freeaes  at  —105°,.  fonning  a  taamsparent  crystalline  solid. .  The  specific  .gravity  of  the 
gas  is  2.247  (atmospheric  air  being  the  unit),  and  that  of  the  liquid  ia  i.4$r(water  being 
the  unit),  thesoljjd  being  considerably  heavier.  Although  dry.  sulphurous  acid  gas  and 
dry  oxygen,  when  mixed,  exert  no.  action  on  one  another,  there  are  ^ny  coalitions 
under  which  sulphurous  acid  rapidly  absorbs  osygen^and  is  c^verted  into  sulphuric 
acid.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  takes  place  if  the  sasbe  dissolved  in  water;  a 
similar  action  takes  x>lace  under  the.infiuenee.of  hydratea  nitric  acid,  iodic  acid,  and 
eertain  metdlio  oxides.  For  example^  oxide  of  lead,  when  immersed  in  the  ras,  bums^ 
and  is  converted  into  white  sulphate  of  s5inc;(PbOs  4^  SOs  ^  PbO,SOt).  fience,  sul 
phurous  acid  is  a  powerfql  reducing  or  deoxldi^g  a^nt.  .  This  gas  is  a  common  and 
abundant  product  of  volcanic  action*  aod  is  occasionally-  m^t  with  in  splption  in  the 
springs  in  volcanic  regions.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  simply  burbing  sulphur 
in  the  air  <Mf  in  oxygen  gas,  or  by  heating  in  a  flask  4  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed 
with  5  parts  of  powdered  black  manganese,  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphide  of  manganese 
being  the  products,  as  shown  by  the  equation  2S  +  MnOss:^  SO*  -f-  MnS.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  solubilty  in  water,  this  gas  shoukl  be.  collected  over  mercury.  In  addition 
to  the  uses  of  sulphurous  acid  as  a  bleaching  ageot^  it  is  valuable  both  as  a  disinfect- 
apt  a^ent  and  as  a  powerful  antiseptic;  its  latter  property  has  been  applied  to  the  pre- 
servation of  meat,  which,  after  exposure  to  this  acid,  will  keep  tresh.  for  years,  if  ii  be 
inclosed  in  metallic  canisters  filled  with  nitrogen,  to  which  a  little  binoxide  of  nitrogen 
has  been  added,  to  remove  any  traoe  of  oxygen.  But  by  far  its  most  important  use  is, 
as  a  first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  combination, with  bases,  this 
acid  forms  the  nUphitet''-^  class  of  salts  which,  excepting  the  sulphite  of  soda,  are 
of  little  practical  importance,  except  for  their  power,  wlien  moists  of  extracting  oxygen, 
and  thus  acting  as  reducing  agents.  For  example,  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
are  reduced  by  them  to  salts  of  the  protoxide. 

HTPOauLPHDROus  AoiD  (SsO*)  as  yet  is  only  known  in  a  state  of  combination  with 
bases;  for  on  attemptijvg  to  .senarate  the  acid  f rpm.  the  basew  the  fprmer  bepomes  decora- 
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pOMd  inter  solphiir  and  Bolphuxoas  aold.  The  moft  important  <d  its  sails  ia  the  J^^/pa- 
tftlpkite  fl/  9pda  (NaO,8tO«  +  ^Acf),  whose  mode  of  propamtian  aiui  eharaotera  are. 
deacribea  in  the  article;  Sodiuh.  Thia  and  other  soluble  hyposuiphitea  may  be  easily. 
reoognized  by  the  facility  with  which  tliey  dissolve  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  iwrning  a 
solution  of  an  extremeljr  sweet  taste,  and  containing  a  double  hyposulphite  of  silver 
and  8od%  with  an  admixture  of  chloride,  iodide,  or  bromide  of  sodium.  It  is  this 
power  of  dissolving  those  salts  of  silver  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  that  renders  thej 
hyposulphite  of  soda  so  important  an  agent  in  photography.  The  onlv  other  salt  of' 
this  acicT  which  we  shall  notice  is  the  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  Boda  rAuQ,BaOs,8  (NaO, 
^sOg)  +  4  Aq]  which  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  1  part  ox 
chloride  of  gold  and  8  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  adding  alcohol,  when  the' 
required  salt  is  i)recipitated.  It  is  used  for  gilding  the  daguerreotype  plate,  and  for 
coloring  the  positive  proof  obtained  in  photographic  printing. 

With  hydrogen,  sulphur  forms  two  compounds,  viz.,  niiphureted  hydrogen,  ox  hydro-' 
mbphMfric  o/M  (q.v.),  and.j9er»u/|>Au20  ^  hydrogen,  an  oily  liquid,  having  the  smell  and 
taste  of  sulphurated  hydrogen^  and  in  many  of  its  properties  having  an  analogy  to* 
binoxide  of  hydrosen.  Sulphur  combines  with  carbon  to  form  a  bimlphide  ofcarUm 
(CS»>,  a  very  volatiie  colorlesa  liquid,  of  a  high  refractive  power,  of  an  acnd  and  pungent 
taste,  and  a  veiy  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  ini3olub]6„ 
but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  the  best  solvent  for  sulphur  and  phos*- 
phoma.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  does  not  occur  as  a  natural  product,  but  may  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  fragments  of  charcoal  to  bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and 
passing  sulphur  vapor  along  it.  Its  v^por,  when  fr^ly  inhaled,  exerts  a  similar  anes- 
thetic action  with  those  of  chloroform  and  ether.  Workmen  in  caoutchouc  or  other 
manufacturea  in  which  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  used  as  a  solvent,  suffer  very  much  from 
proloi^d  exposure  to  its  vapor,  which  produces  headaobe,  loss  of  appetite,  impair- 
ment oi  Tision  and  hearing,  and  causes. general  derangement  of  health  by  Its  deleterious' 
action  on  the  nervous  system.  Sulphur  combines  with  chlorine  in  several  proportions, 
the  most  hnportant  of  thes^  compounds  being  subcMoride  of  sulphur  (BaCl)  and  the 
chloride  of  nUphur  (SCI).  Both  of  them  are  liquids,  and  are  formed  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  combining  elements.  The  subchloride  is  a  yellow  volatile  liquid  with 
a  penetrating  aad  disagreeable  odor.  When  dropped  in  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom 
(its  spec.  nav.  being  about  1.687),  and  is  slowly  decomposed  into  hvdrochloric  and 
various  sulphur  acias»  and  free  sulphur.  It  is  capable  of  dissolving  about  67  per  cent 
of  sulphur  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and,  like  bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  extensively 
employed  in  vulcanizing  india-rubber.  The  chloride  of  sulphur  is  formed  by  saturating 
the  subchloride  with  cblorine.  It  is  a  deep-red  liquid,  resembling  the  previous  com* 
pound  in  most  of  its  properties.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sun's  rays  mto  the  subchloride 
and  free  chlorine. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  sulphur  and  its  compounds,  it  may  be  observed  that 
sulphur  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that  sulphuric  acid  was 
most  probably  known  to  the  Arabians.  The  manufacture  of  English  sulphuric  acid 
dates^  however,  only  from  the  18th  century.  Sulphurous  acid  was  first  investigated 
bv  Stahl,  Scbeele,  and  Priestely;  hyposulphuric  acid  was  discovered  by  Welter  and 
Cfay-Lussac;  byposulphurous  acid,  by  Gav.-Lussac  and  Herscbel;  tritmonic  acid,  bj 
Langlois;  tetrathionic  acid,  by  Fordos  ana  GeUs;  and  pentathionic  acid,  by  Wacken- 
roder.  Scheele  was  the  first  who  accurately  studied  hydrosulphuric  acid,  ot  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen. 

Sulphur  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  and  for  very  dilferent  purposes  in  medicine. 
It  is  given  internally  either  as  sublimed  sulphur  (flowers  of  sulphur)  or  as  precipitated 
sulphur  (milk  of  sulphur),  in  somewhat  large  doses,  as  a  mild  cathartic— its  purgative 
effects  being  due  to  its  stimulating  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  In  consequence 
of  its  being  both  gentle  and  sure  in  its  action,  it  Is  the  best  purgative  to  employ  in  cases 
of  i^les,  or  in  stricture  or  other  painful  affections  of  th^  rectiim.  The  only  objection  to 
its  use  is  that^  from  its  becoming  partly  converted  in  the  system  into  sulphureted  hv- 
drocen,  the  evacuations,  and  even  Uie  insensible  perspiration,  often  become  abominably 
fetia,  and  continue  so  fior  some  time  after  the. primary  operation  of  the  medicine.  As  a 
purgative,  the  dose  is  about  two  drams,  made  into  an  electuary  with  treacle  or  honey. 
It  is,  however,  ^neraJIy  combined  with  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar. 

The  confeetton  of  wuphur  of  the  Pharmacopceia  is  composed  of  sulphur,  cream  of 
tartar,  and  syrup  of  orange-peel  rubbed  together — the  dose  being  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce,  or  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls.  In  small  doses,  sulphur  is  of  great  value 
in  cases  of  atonic  gout  and  chronic  rheumatism.  An  electuary  known  as  the  CheUea 
penaiongr,  consisting  of  two  ounces  of  sublimed  sulphur,  one  ounce  of  powdered  rhu- 
barb, half  an  ounce  of  resin  of  guaiacum,  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  of 
einger,  and  two  drams  of  powdered  nutmegs,  with  as  much  treacle  as  is  necessary,  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  night  and  morning,  is  a  combination  of  great  value  in 
these  cases.  It  ori^xuUly  gained  its  reputation  by  curing  lord  Amherst  oi  rheunjatism, 
and  is  stiU  a  favorite  remedy  at  Chelsea  hospital.  Dr.  Neligan  states  that  steaming  the 
lower  bowel,  by  sitting  over  the  vapor  of  warm  water  upon  which  a  tablespoonful  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  had  been  sprinkled,  constitutes  a  most  valuable  remedy^  in  what  is 
popularly  known  as  a  "fit  of  the  piles."    The  external  use  of  sulphur  in    ' 
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ointment  has  beMi  alreay  notloed  in  the  aotiole  Itok.  It  is  alto  used  extcnutiy  la  mmj 
other  cntaneoQs  diBardere,  particularly  in  lepra  and  paoriasis;  and  in  chroiyk:  oaaesy  itB 
^application  in  the  form  of  vapor  is  often  of  great  service. 

nTLFHTT'SIO  AOTD,  or,  more  correctly,  hvdrated  sulphuric  acid  (80.,H0),  is  the 
tjhemical  name  of  the  liquid  commercially  ana  popularly  known  moU  tif  v^rioL*  It  is 
a  dense,  colorless,  oily  liquid, without  smell,  of  a  spec.  grav.  of  1.846  at  a  temperature  of 
eO*',  and  of  an  intensely  acid  taste  and  reaction.  It  has  a  powerful  cMistic  action,  and 
'Chars  and  destroys  organic  matters  from  its  strong  affinity  for  water;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  destructive  property,  it  must  always  he  handled  with  the  greatest  caution.    So 

Sowerf ul  is  this  affinity,  that  if  the  acid  be  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  the  air  in  a  shallow 
ish,  so  as  to  present  a  large  surface,  it  often  doubles  its  wei^t  by  absorbing  aqaeooa 
vapor  from  the  air;  and  in  consequence  of  its  poaiessing  this  property  it  is  extenaiv^ 
used  in  laboratory  operations  as  a  desiccating  agent.  It  mixes  completely  with  water  in 
all  proportions,  and  as  great  heat  is  eiven  out  at  the  moment  of  mixture,  the  dilution 
should  be  performed  by  very  gradually  adding  the  acid  to  the  water.  When  oold  the 
mixture  occupies  less  bulk  than  the  two  comnponeuts  previously  occupied.  ThiB  acid 
freezes  at  a  temperature  of  ICT,  and  boils  at  teO*  (or  according  tO'  Marignac,  at  640*), 
and  lust  above  the  boiling-point  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  vapor,  with  a  spec.  mv.  of 
2.15.  Oil  of  vitriol,  or  the  protohydrate,  is  not  the  only  hydrate  of  sulphuric  add. 
Three  others  are  known  to  exist,  when  the  fumhig  oil  of  vitrioi  of  Novdfaausen  ia  ex- 
posed to  a  low  temperature,  a  white  crystalline  substance  separates,  wliidi  is  a  hydrate, 
containing  half  as  much  water  as  the  common  liquid  acid.  Its  formula  is  9SO»,HO,  or 
(gO,),HO.  Its  fusing  point  ts  95^  Then,  again,  a  mixture  of  4»  parts  of  strong  hqoid 
acid  and  9  parts  of  water  (SO.,2HO)  freezes  at  40^**.  and  crystalHzes  into  splendid  rhombic 
prisms,  from  which  property  it  is  often  termed  gMal  mokurie  add.  It  bofls  at  485% 
and  its  spec.  grav.  is  l.TOO.  Lastly,  when  a  very  dilute  acid  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion in  xxicuo,  at  212%  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  there  will  be  a  resulting  compound, 
consisting  of  40  parts  of  the  real  acid,  and  27  of  water,  and  represented  by  the  formula, 
SO»,8H0.  It  boilsat  348*,  and  its  spec.  grav.  is  l.«».  Ther^arethus  no  leas  than  four 
hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid— viz. :  <f)  the  dlhydrate,  2SO,.ttO;  (2>  the  ordinary  protohy- 
drate, SO,,HO;  (8)  the  bihydride.  S0,,2H0;  and  (4)  the  tertiydrate,  SO,.«fiO.  The 
compound  formerly  known  as  anhydrous  sidphwric  aeid  possesses  none  of  the  dtttacter- 
istic  properties  of  an  add.    See  BtJLPHURic  ANHTDRnMr;  also  OHExiBTBr. 

Sulphuric  acid  in  its  free  state  is  a  very  rare  natural  product;  although,  in  combina- 
tion with  bases,  it  is  common  in  the  animal  and  vegetable,  and  abunduit  in  the  inor- 
ganic kingdom.  The  only  cases  in  which  it  is  known  to  occur  free  are  certain  Ameri- 
can rivers,  especially  the  rio  Vinagre,  and  some  lakes  in  Tennessee  and  in  Java;  and 
it  has  been  found  to'^be  a  normal  constituent  of  the  sativa  of  dt^wn  gaUa^  a  species  of 
snail  found  in  Sicily.  In  all  these  cases  the  acid  is.  of  course,  in  an  extremely  diluted 
form.  In  plants  it  exists  in  the  juices,  and  in  animals  in  the  blood  and  its  derivates 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  sulphates  of  the  alkalies;  while  in  the  mineral  kingdom  it  occurs 
as  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  heavy  spar  (sulphate  of  baryta),  celestine  (sulphate  of 
stronUa),  etc. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared  on  a  smafl  scale  by  boiling  sulphur  in  agua  T$ffia,  or 
in  nitnc  acid,  the  sulphur  becoming  gradtially  oxidized  into  sulphuric  add.  A.8  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  the  commercial  add  Is  employed  even  for  laboratory  experiments. 
See  below. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  acid  in  a  pure  form,  suitable  for  medical  use  or  medico-lggal 
analyses,  it  must  be  redistilled  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  a  retort  containing  a  ww 
slips  of  platinum  foil,  the  first  and  lafit  portions  being  rejected.  The  distillation  is 
attended  with  violent  concussions,  partly  owing  to  the  high  specific  gravity  of 
the  acid,  and  partly  owing  to  its  high  bolling.point,  and  this  convulsive  action 
is  moderated  mechanically  by  the  platinum  slips.  Sulphuric  acid  thus  pre- 
pared according  to  the  direction  of  the  British  pharmacopoeia  may  be  regarded  as 
perfectly  pure,  presuming  arsenic  is  not  present.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  has  compara- 
tively little  action  on  the  metals  except  at  a  high  temperature,  when  it  dissolves  them, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  undergoes  partial  decom]X)sition;  the  metal  being  oxidized  by  a 
portion  of  the  acid  which  becomes  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid,  and 
then  uniting  with  a  portion  of  undecomj)osed  acid  to  form  a  sulphate.  Silver,  copper, 
mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  tin,  lead,  and  tellurium  are  thus  acted  on.  Gold, 
platinum,  rhodium,  and  iridium  are  not  affected  by  the  add  even  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture. The  more  oxidizable  metals,  such  as  zinc,  iron,  nickd,  and  manganese,  are  read- 
ily soluble  in  the  dilute  acid,  water  being  decomposed,  and  hydrogen  liberated,  while 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with  the  metal;  and  the  metallic  oxide,  at  the  moment  of 
its  formation,  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  sulphate. 

The  suhihatM— or  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  base — 
are  generimy  composed,  as  in  .the  case  of  green  vitriol  (FeO,S()i  -f-TAq),  of  1  equivalent 
of  acid  and  1  of  metallic  oxide,  with  or  without  water  of  crystallization.  With  the  alka- 
lies this  add  also  forms  acid  salts,  as  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  in  a  few  cases— copper, 

*  It  recolTed  this  nama  from  havloig  been  first  prodooed  by  the  distillation  of  green  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  iron) ;  BasU  Valentine  being  usually  credited  with  the  diaeorrery.    See  Alobbi^  O O O  IP 
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lor  eiample— it  forms  basic  salto.  The  ixMolable  sulphates,  such  as  that  of  baryta^  maj 
be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  soluble  salt  of  the  base  by  a  soluble  sulphate;  thus,  nitrate 
of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  soda  vield  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  and  nitrate  of  soda> 
which  remains  in  solution.  The  soluble  sulphates  may  be  prepared  by  dissolying  the 
oxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid»  in  those  cases  in  whi<£  the  metal  itself  is  not 
readily  attacked  b}r  the  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  and  the  soluble  sulphates  are  easily 
detected  by  their  yielding,  with  a  solution  of  a  baryta  salt,  a  white  precipitate  of  sul- 
phate of  bfUTta  iosoiuble  in  acids. 

This  acid  is  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  for  a  larse  number  of  purposes. 
Its  use  as  a  desiccating  agent  for  laboratory  purposes  has  been  uready  noticed,  and  its 
application  to  the  development  of  oxygen  gas  has  been  described  in  the  article  on  that 
dement.  But  its  greatest  consumption,  doubtless,  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  saU^cakc, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  (q.y.)- 

In  medicine  a  diluis  tulphuric  oM,  formed  by  gradually  mixing  three  fluid  ounces  of 
the  strong  purified  acid  with  thirty-five  fluid  ounces  of  water,  or  aromatic  tidphwic 
add  Qmown  also  tAdixirofwlTio^  IMiepared  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  sulphunc  acid 
with  a  quart  of  rectified  spirit,  adding  cinnamon  and  ginger,  digesting  for  a  week,  and 
filtering,  are  ahnost  always  employed.  In  doses  of  from  ten  to  Uiirty  minims,  properly 
diluted,  these  preparations  exert  a  strong  astrin j^t  power,  and  are  serviceable  m  all 
fonns  of  passive  hemorrhages,  and  in  cliuecking  inordinate  discharffes  when  they  arise 
from  debility.  In  ordinary  diarrhoea,  and  even  in  the  premonitory  oiarrhoea  of  cholera, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  of  great  use.  In  painter's  colic  it  is  gLyen  in  order  to  conyert 
any  lead  that  is  absorbed  into  an  insoluble  sulphate,  which  is  inert  Sulphuric  acid 
lemonade  is  also  used  as  a  propliylactic  against  tne  disease.  As  this  acid  exerts  a  dele- 
terious action  on  the  teeth,  it  should  be  directed  to  suck  it  through  a  quiU.  In  some 
cases  it  is  prescribed  not  so  much  for  its  specific  as  for  its  solvent  power;  with  this 
object  it  is  usually  prescribed  with  quinia.  The  strong  acid  is  used  in  suigery  as  a 
caustia  In  cases  of  poiaoning  with  this  acid  the  most  prominent  features  are,  burning 
pain  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach,  intense  pain  in  the  bowels,  vomiting, 
great  prostration,  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  fetor  of  the  breath.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  parts  injured  by  the  acid  is  at  first  converted  into  a  white  slough,  which 
soon  becomes  black,  and  the  patient  usually  dies  from  exhaustion  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  best  antidotes  are  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia.  If 
the  primary  syvpcoms  be  conquered  the  patient  often  dies  subsequently  from  stricture 
of  the  oasophagus. 

SulpkurieAeid  Manttfaeture,—l!hae  are  two  distinct  processes  by  which  sulphuric 
add  is  at  pres^it  prepared  on  a  larse  scale— viz.,  by  the  distillation  of  green  sulphate  of 
iron— the  oriainal  process  of  Valentine;  and  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  through 
the  ageaoy  <»  nitrous  add  and  hyponitric  acid.  The  first  process  is  chiefly  employed  at 
Nordhansen,  in  Prussia,  and  is  tnus  described  by  Fownes:  '*The  sulphate  of  iron, 
derived  from  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  is  deprived  by  heat  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
water  of  crystallization,  and  subjected  to  a  high  heat  in  earthen  retorts,  to  which  receivers 
are  added  as  soon  as  the  acid  begins  to  distm  over.  A  part  gets  decomposed  by  the  very 
high  temperature;  the  remainder  is  driven  oH  in  vapor,  which  Is  condensed  \rr  the  cold 
v^sel  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  or  common  sulphuric  acid.  The  prod- 
not  is  a  brown  oiMiqnid  of  about  1.9  spedflc  gravity,  fuming  in  theaur,  and  very 
corrosive.     It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  indigo. 

The  seoend  method  is  that  universally  followed  in  Great  Britain,  the  germs  of  which 
were  likewise  discovered  by  Valentine.  He  observed  that  when  the  fumes  of  burning 
sufa^har  were  collected  under  a  bell  jar,  slightly  moistened  with  water,  a  small  quantity 
of  liquid  was  deposited,  This  liquid,  which  was  simply  sulphuric  acid,  on  being  con- 
centrated from  its  solution  by  boiling,  was  long  sold  as  oil  oi  sulphur  per  campanum  at 
prices  as  hich  as  ^.  6d.  per  ounce. 

About  the  yeaar  174Q,  the  French  chemists  Lefevre  and  Lemery  suggested  that,  \xy 
the  use  of  niter  along  wUh  the  sulphur,  the  operation  might  be  conducted  in  close  ves- 
sels, and  a  much  mater  quantity  of  acid  might  be  produced.  This  idea  was  acted  on 
in  Eoghmd  by  a  Dr.  Ward,  who  established  works  at  Twickenham  and  Richmond,  con- 
ducting his  manufacture  by  burning  the  mixed  sulphur  and  niter  in  laree  stoppered 
ghuB  receiver^  into  each  of  which  a  small  quentity  of  water  was  first  introduced.  The 
sabsUtutioB,  by  Dr.  Roebudk  of  Birmingham,  of  lead  chambers  in  place  of  glass  vessels, 
may  be  regarded, as  essentii^  the  estabiidiment  of  the  process  of  manufacture  followed 
St  the  pseseBt  day     I>r.  Hoebuck  established  his  first  works  at  Pres^npans  in  1749. 

,  The  first  slage  in  the  maaulaeture  of  sulphuric  acid  is  the  preparation  of  sulphurous 
scid  hy  the  burning  of  sulphur  or  of  iron  pyrites^  Previous  to  the  year  1888, 
Sicilian  sulphur  was  alnoosti  exolusively  used  in  the  manufacture,  but  in  that  year  tha 
very  ill-advised  establishment  of  a  monopoly  of  the  sulphur  trade  by  the  Sicilian  gov- 
smvMBt,  and  its-ooiisequaDt  rinorsase  in  price,  diverted  the  minds  oc 'man^factusers  to 
the  emplesfmeot  of  iron  pyrites ^i^phuret  of  iron),  the  use  of  which ». as  a  source  of  sul* 
pfawBOMisacid,  was  already  not  unknown.  The  monopoly  was  quickly  abolished,  on  the 
representations  of  the  EAcUsh  government,  but  not  until  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
voEld  i^as  .Mependent  of  Sieihr  both  for  sulphuric  add  and  sulphur.  Iron  pyrites  is 
QowBueh  more  used  Shan  sulptiur,  and  the  only  hindrance  to.ntfi  unireKsal  adoption 
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ift  the  presence  of  foreign  mtitter  In  the  pyrites,  the  most  deleterious  beinff  iirsenlcal 
COmpouiids;  and  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable  to  free  the  sulphuric  acid 
wholly  from  the  arsenious  acid  -which  consequently  accompanies  it.  This  renders  the 
acid  prepared  from  pyrites  Inapplicable  for  many  purposes. 

When  sulphur  is  the  material  used  for  producing  the  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  burned 
in  an  oven  or  *' burner"  (A)  of  brick- work,  baring  a  sole  or  bottom  of  iron,  termed  the 
**  burner-plate."  Under  this  a  small  Are  is  at  first  lighted,  which  is  allowed  to  go  out 
after  the  sulphur  has  ignited.  A  little  above  the  sulphur,  a  small  pot,  called  the  niter  pot, 
n,  is  cither  placed  on  a  stand  or  hung  from  the  roof,  filled  with  a  quantity  of  either 
nitrate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  potash,  with  sulphuric  acid  sufficient  for  its  decompositioh 
— 8  or  10  lbs.  of  the  niter,  with  5  or  6  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  being  allowed  for  every 
cwt.  of  sulphur.  The  decomposition  of  the  niter  by  the  action  of  heated  sulphuric  acid 
furnishes  nitric  acid  fumes,  which  go  over  into  the  chamber  along  with  the  sulphurous 
acid.  The  sulphurous  readily  abstracts  from  the  nitric  acid  the  additional  equivalent 
of  oxygen  required  for  its  conversion  into  sulphuric  acid,  reducing  the  nitrous  com- 
pound from  nitric  acid,  NOs,  to  nitrous  oxide,  K0«;  the  reaction  being  thus:  8S0«  + 
K0»  =  3S0i  +  NOa.  Nitrous  oxide  in  its  turn  quickly  converts  itself  into  nitrous  add, 
NO4,  by  the  abstraction  of  two  additional  equivalents  of  oxygen  frOm  the  air  that  is 
constantly  entering  the  chamber  through  the  burners.  Again,  in  the  presence  of  moist- 
ure, which  is  supplied  bv  a  jet  of  steam  from  the  boiler  C,  sulphurous  acid  readily 
deprives  the  nitrous  acia  of  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  thus  forms  two  more 
volumes  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a^in  liberates  nitrous  oxide;  whlcfe  is  ready  once  more 
to  seize  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  would  continue  so  acting  and  reacting  ad  inflni- 


.  Hanufacture  of  Chfiphurlc  Acid: 

A,  siUphur-bunier,  or  furnace;  B,  lead  chamber,  shown  in  sectioD  at  B';  C,  fteom  boiler;  D,  leaden 

pan;  E,  colte  totlrer;  S,  steam-pipe:  n,  niter  pot. 
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turn,  were  it  not  carried  forward  and  out  by  the  chimney  pro-dded  for  the  eseape  of  the 
freed  nitrogen. 

The  chmnber  is  an  immense  box  or  room  of  lead,  bound  together  with  a  sttxmg  frame- 
work of  timber,  and  generally  raised  on  arches  several  feet  above  the  ground.  Cham- 
bers vary  in  size  from  60  to  140  ft.  in  length,  and  from  20  to  40  ft.  in  width  and  height. 
Curtains  of  lead  proceeding  alternately  from  the  bottom  to  near  the  top,  and  ffiee  wraA, 
are  very  frequently  used;  Qiey  serve  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  gases,  and  thus  insure 
the  transformations  desired.  The  fioor  of  the  chamber  is  covered  with  water,  into  which 
the  sulphuric  acid  falls  as  it  is  formed:  and  when  this  solution  attains  a  certain  strength, 
it  is  tapped  off  for  concentration.  When  the  gases  reach  the  chimney,  on  account  of 
the  reactions  of  the  nitrous  compounds  already  explained,  a  large  amount  of  nitrous 
acid  would  not  only  be  wasted,  but  would  also  be  deleterious  to  the  neighborhood,  were 
steps  for  its  recovery  not  adopted.  This  recovery  is  usuolly  effected  by  means  of  a 
tower  filled  with  coke,  E,  down  which  a  constant  stream  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  trickles, 
the  acid  absorbing  the  nitrous  fumes  in  their  way  upward.  Instead  of  a  single  chamber, 
curtained  off  or  not  as  the  case  may  be,  sometimes  three  or  five  distinct  chambers,  con- 
nected by  pipes,  are  employed,  those  communicating  directly  with  the  burners  being 
termed  working  chambers,  and  the  others  receiving  chambers,  the  last  either  acting  as 
or  communicating  with  a  condenser  or  chimney.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  appa- 
ratus employed. is  generally  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  but  in  principle  the  operations 
are  identical. 

When  iron  pyrites  is  used  as  the  source  of  sulphurous  add,  a  furnace  somewfaat  on 
the  principle  of  the  ordinary  lime-kiln  is  requireo.  The  pyrites  is  broken  into  pieces 
like  huts,  washed,  and  spread  in  layers  on  plates  heated  to  redness,  and  frequently- 
stirred;  or  a  quantity  of  coke  is  introduced  with  the  first  charge;  and  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  burning  sulphur  Ss  thereafter  sufllcient  fuel  for  the  fresh  charees.  The  exhausted 
ore  18  frequently  sufficiently  rich  in  copper  for  its  extraction;  indeed,  when  there  is  not 


more  than  0}  per  cent  of  tharmetnl  present  in  pyrites,  it  is  now  recovei^,  and  tliiB  lias 
led  to  the  establishment  of  copper  smelting  works  in  connection  with  great  chemical 
works  near  Newcastle  and  Manchester.  The  use  of  pyrites  necessitates  a  chamber  of 
comparatively  larger  size  for  the  production  of  a  given  amount  than  is  required  when 
saiphur  is  used.  The  mcreased  labor,  with  the  greater  quantity  of  niter  wasted,  and 
other  circumstances,  tend  to  make  the  cost  of  acid  from  both  sources  nearly  equal. 

In  consequence  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  absorbing  both  sulphurous  add  and  nitrous 
add,  the  acid  requires  to  be  drained  off  fr6m  tSie  chamber  while  the  solution  is  compara- 
tivefy  weak,  at  which  strength,  viz.,  of  a  spedflc  gravity  of  about  1.4,  it  is  used  for 
some  purposes  In  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  "chamber  add.".  This  is  concen- 
ttated  bv  evaporating,  in  lead  pans,  D,  till  it  reaches  the  specific  gravity  of  1.6, 
then  boiung  in  a  platinum  retort,  on  which  strong  add  does  not  act,  even  at  hi^ 
heat,  or  in  large  nint-glass  retorts.  Platinum  retorts  are  extremely  expensive;  one 
to  hold  80  gallons  costine  nearly  £900.  Large  j^lass  retorts  which  were  used  before 
the  introduction  of  the  platinum  retorts,  are  again  coming  into  favor  with  manufac- 
turera.  l^e  only  objection  to  their  use  is  the  great  expense  arising  from  fluent 
breakages,  and  consequent  loss  of  both  add  and  retort 

The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add  is  a  Very  extensive  industry;  immense  quantifies 
of  it  being  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  soda,  in  that  of  bleachlng-powder,  in  cali(k> 
printing  and  dyeing,  and,  in  fact,  in  most  chemical  operations  both  in  the  mantifactorr 
and  the  laboratorv.  In  South  Lancashire  alone  upward  of  700  tons  of  concentrated 
acid  are  produced  weekly.  A  process  of  purification  is  required  for  the  acid  in  several 
of  its  minor  applications;  but  for  general  purposes,  it  is  sumdently  pure  as  supplied  by 
the  works. 

SVLPHUEIC  AHHTDBUMS,  formerly  known  as  Akj^tdrous  Sxjlphubic  Aom,  is 
commonly  represented  bv  the  fonnula  SOa,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  bdieving  that 
the  formula  should  b^  doubled— or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  two  atoma 
of  sulphur  with  six  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  oolprless  orystaUine  solijdf  which  is  tough  and 
ductile,  and  can  be  molaea  in  the  fi^gefa.Uke  wax  without  injuring  the  skin.  It  lique- 
fies at  05"*,  and  boils  at  about  112'*,  forming  a  transparent  vapor  if  hot  water  be  presents 
It  unites  with  moisture  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  gives  oK  dense  whitQ  fumes. 
When  thrown  into  water,  the  heat  emitted  is  so  gr^  that  it  hisses  as  red-hot  iron  would 
do;  and  the  solution  (las.all  the  i)roperties  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be 
obtained  bv  the  ais'tlllatioA  of  fuming  Kordhausen  acid,  when  yfhite  fumes  pass  over 
m  the  cooled  recdyer.  and  solidify  into  a  white  silky-looking  fibrous  mass.  U  may  be 
also  obtuned  by  the  distillation  of  add  sulphate  of  soda  (NaO,HO,dSOaX  after  it  has 
been  deprived  of  Its  atom  of  water.  It  combines  with  sulphur,  iodine,  and  hydrochloric 
acid;  but  both  it  and  its  compounds  are  of  chemical  interest  rather  than  practical  value. 
See  Gheicibtkt. 

SULPKUSIO  XXKX&is  a  tenn  commonly  but  improperly  api^Jedtoett^Uo,  vinic,  or 
ordinaiv  ether  (q.  v.)  True  ntlphuric  ether,  known  also  as  mphaie  of  ethpl  ^«H»0>SaOtX 
is  an  oily  liquid,  of  burning  taste  and  ethereal  odor,  resembUng  that  of  peppermint^  m 
specific  gravity  1.120  (while  that  of  ordinary  pure  ether  is  O.TIKI),  and  almost  incapable 
of  being  distilled  without  decomposition,  as  at  a  temperature  of  about  280**  it  reeolvea 
into  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  and  defiant  gas. 

In  the  article  Ethkb,  referenoe  is  made  to  the  aofesthetio  properties  of  that  com^ 

rind.  Dr.  Richardson  has  discovered  that  local  insensibility  may  be  readily  induced 
.  the  applicaticm  to  the  skin  of  the  findy  divided  spray  of  perfectly  pore  rectified  ether 
of  roecifio  gravity  0.728.  The  skin  blandies  in  from  half  a  minute  to  two  minutes;  and 
by  following  the  knife  with  the  spray,  more  than  merely  superficial  inddons  may  be 
lendered  pabilesB.  It  has  been  successfully  employed  in  amputatione  of  fingem  and  toea, 
removal  of  tumors,  opening  of  abscesses,  removal  of  teeth,  etc 

VUtmnOVB  ACm  some  years  ago  became  one  of  the  most  popular  artifcles  in  our 
pharmacopoeia.  This  sudden  popularity  was  mainly  due  to  the  researches  of  a  Scottish 
provincial  physician.  Dr.  Dewar,  of  Kirkcaldy,  who,  from  beginning  Us  experiments  on 
<attle,  during  the  period  of  the  cattle  plague  of  1806,  extendea  them  to  otheranimals  and 
to  man,  and  obtained  remarkable  satisfactory  results  (see  MiMxU  Timm  cMd  Oatette  for 
]B67,  vol.  i.,  pp.  492,  548).  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  applying  sulphur- 
nmesr-^which  in  realitT  are  composed  of  sulphurous  add  gas— as  a  duinfectant. 
¥he  classteal  scholar  wul  recollect  that  Ulysses  employed  them  to  remove  tiieunplessant 
^ell  arisinff  from  the  dead  bodies  of  Penelope's  murdered  lovers.  "  Bring  brimstone, 
the  relief  of  evils,"  he  exclaims,  ^«  and  bring  me  fire  that  I  may  sulphurise  the  house." 
-Horn.  Od.  XX.  481,  482.  it  is  als<>  recorded  by  Ovid  (FmU,  iv.  WS}  and  other  writers 
tbat  the  shepherds  of  Italy  yearly  purified  thdr  flocks  and  herds  with  ^>  the  blue  smoke 
of  boroing  sulphur."  Professor  Ctrahatn's  remark,  that  of  gaseous  cUsinfectants,  sol- 
phuroQs  add  (obtained  by  burning  sulphur)  is  preferable  on  theorotioal  groundsTto 
<»uoriiie,  and  that  no  agent  checks  so  effectually  the  first  development  of  animal  and 
▼^table  life,  may  be  said  to  contain  all  that  was  known  with  regaid  to  the  medicinal 
^Qe  of  thisgas^  till  Mr.  Dewar  began  his  iitvestlgations.-  In  his  experiments  in  con-^ 
i^^on  with  the  eattle-plaeae  he  found  that  the  most  safe  and  convenient  appairatQS 
^nulitsof  a  etaatetwo'tfirdstulloffvtf  cinders,  a  crudble  insetted  in  tiieoindm,  and 
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a  piece  of  gulphnr-flUck*  A  piece  of  sulphur  as  Uzs*^  as  a  maa's  thumb  will  bom  for 
nearly  twenty  minutes,  and  will  suAc^ior  a  cowhouse  containing  six  anliaals;  and  it 
appears  undoubted  that  if  there  be  due  ventilation,  this  process  may  be  performed  four 
tunes  a  day  for  at  least  four  months  with  positive  advantage  to  the  animus.  When  this 
system  haa  been  efficiently  carried  out — and  it  has  beai  Itffgely  tried  by  his  friends — no 
case  of  illness,  not  to  say  of  death,  occurred.  In  Mr.  Crookes*s  report  On^  iffte  AppUea- 
Hon  of  DisinfecianU  in  arre$ting  the  Spread  ^  the  OatUe-plaguet  that  able  chemist  observed 
that  "  tbe  value  of  sulphurous  acid  in  arrestingthe  progress  of  the  caUle-plaguehas  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dewar,  and  mY  own  results  entirely 
confirm  his.'*  His  experiments  in  relation  to  the  cattle-plague  lea  Dr.  Dewar  to  the  fur- 
tlier  disoov^  of  the  value  of  sulphur  fumigation  in  other  departments  of  veterinary 
medicine.  Peripneumonia,  ringworm,  mange,  are  among  the  diseases  whidi  rapidly 
disappear  under  its  influence;  and  in  the  sudden  uadeflned  illnesses  know  in  Scotland 
as  ''Grows"  and  "  towts,"  to  which  most  of  our  domestic  animals  are  liable,  sulphurous 
fumigation,  if  applied  at  tbe  outset,  rarely  fails  to  cut  short  the  attack. 

In  medical  practice  there  are  three  different  forms,  independently  of  the  sulphites, 
in  which  sulphurous  acid  may  be  employed— viz. ;  (1)  As  the  sulphurous  add  of  the  Brit- 
ish PharmacopcBia,  which  contains  9.2  uet  cent  by  weight,  or  alwut  twenty  times  the 
volume  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  dissolvea  in  water;  (2)  m  the  form  of  sprav,  which  es- 
capes from  the  preceding  compound  under  the  action  of  an  apparatus  called  a  ^^ray- 
producer;  and  (8)  as  a  gas  evolved  by  sprinkling  at  Intervals  small  quantities  of  "flowers 
of  sulphur"  on  red-hot  cinders  placed  on  a  common  shovel,  resting  on  a  stool  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  or  by  burning  bisuljAude  of  carbon  (Laneet  for  1376^  voL  ii.  pp.  712, 
811).  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphurous  acid  ana  water  has  been  recommended  in 
all  cases  of  "  breaches  of  the  skin,"  as  primary  wounds  (whether  resultinff  from  injuries 
or  surgicsl  opetations),  in  tdoers,  bums,  bed-soree,  chapped  bands,  ehflU^ns,  saddle- 
sores  (whether  of  man  or  beast),  sore  nipples,  and  in  cases  of  bruises,  such  as  black  eye, 
etc.  Moreover,  in  emipehs,  tte  soothing  properties,  if  diluted  with  two  or  three  parts 
of  water,  are  very  striking.  According  to  I>r.  Dewar,  the  feverish  irritabilHy  of  voun^ 
-children  is  speedily  relicrVed  by  dropping  from  time  to  time  a  few  minims  $!(  to  80,  ac- 
cording to  a|^)  of  the  add  on  a  few  folds  of  muslin  fastened  on  the  breast:  here,  how- 
ever, the  action  is  ndt  local,  but  is  due  to  the  evolution  of  the  ffas  which  is  inhaled. 
Amongst  the  cases  in  which  the  acid  is  serviceable  when  applied  m  the  form  of  spray 
or  inhaled  as  gas,  are  asthma,  bronchitis,  catarrfL  croup,  diphtherif^  facial  neuraliday 
laryngeal  affections,  phthisis  (at  all  events  as  a  palliative),  scarlatina^  and  typhoid.  l>r. 
I  Dewar  ascribes  the  healing  action  of  sulphurous  acid  to  its  power  of  destroying  fungL 
That  the  acid  has  this  power,  we  freely  admit,  but  we  cannot  so  readily  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  view  that  all  the  diseases  in  which  he  has  found  It  serviceable  (including 
piles  and  chilblains)  are  dependent  on  fungous  growths.  Dr.  Dewar  reports  a  case  of 
severe  sciatica,  in  which  immediate  and  perfect  relief  was  afforded  by  the  inlection  of  an 
ounce  of  sulpliUTOus  acid  in  a  btfeakfast-cupful  of  gruel  into  the  rectum.  There  is  one 
affection  of  this  class,  to  which  Dr.  Dewar  does  not  refer,  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
scribed  with  adtanUi||^--MK.,  the  form  of  gastric  disorder  in  which  BArcma  tentr&tili 
(q.v.)  occurs  in  the  vomited  matter,  the  dose  being  half  a  dram,  largely  diluted  with 
waters 

None  of  the  mlpJiites  or  hypostUpkUes  have  as  yet  been  introduced  into  the  Pharma^ 
-copoeia.  We  notice  them  here  oecause  their  action  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  libera- 
tion of  sulphurous  or  hypo^ulphurous  acid  when  the  salt  comes  in  contact  with  the  acid 
juices  of  the  stomach.  It  is  mainly  to  Dr.  PoUi  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sulphites  and  hyposulphites  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  (soda,  potash^ 
and  nmgnesia)  into  medicine.  From  the  year  1857  to  the  present  time  he  has  oevoted 
almost  aH  his  time  to  the  study  of  these  agents.  His  labors  are  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows  by  Dr.  Sanson  in  an  excellent  memoir  on  **  The  Gem^s  of  CSiolera,  and  the  Means 
of  their  DestructiOA."  published  Jan.  22,  1868,  in  the  Medical  FtmB  and  OtmOar:  "  It 
was  found  that  ani4Eaal8  could,  withoujt  any  apparent  ill  effects,  swallow  and  absorb  large 
doses  of  the  sulplbites.  lit  was  then  observed  that  when  the  animals  were  killed,  they 
long  resisted,  the  putrefactive  process.  Another  series  of  experiments — and  in  tlus 
series  800  doffs  were  the  basis  of  the  deductions-showed  that  the  sulphites  exerted  a  pro- 
phylaetic  am  jBuiative  power  when  septic  poisons  were  introduced  into  the  economy. 
Then^  as  rQgacds  the  humsoi  subject,  it  was  found  that  the  stomach  would  tolerate  large 
doses  of  the  sulphiilcMi  of  soda  or  magnesia.  They  were  tried  in  the  various  eruptive 
fev^  inteniaiilent,  diphtheria,  typhus,  typhx)id,.  cholera,  and  choleraic  diarrhea, 
pyasmia,  puerpemL  fever,  dissection  wounds,  maJiadal  jinfection,  etc.  The  records  of 
cases  treated  in.  this  way  show  an  extraordinary  amount  of  success. "  In  a  paper  published 
by  Dr.  Polli  himself  in  TheBfiii^h  JMieOl  Journal  for  Nov.  16, 1867.  he  states  thai;  sinoe 
t£^  promulgation,  in  1861,  of  his  views  regarding  tbe  therapeutic  value  of  the  suiphites,  no 
less  than  158  pfmera  on  the  subject  have  appealed;  and  with  the  exbeption  of  five  or  six 
oehtaining  certaon  oritieisHis  on  bis  labors,  ''aH  the  remainder  conibm^  in  the  strangest 
tem^,  by  many  hundreds  of  detailed  observations^  the  value,  of  these  remedies."  A 
scruple  of  the  saU  dissolved  ii>  a  wine-glassful  el  water  flavored  With  tinctuns  of  orange- 
Pisel  is  the  average  dose,  and  it  should  be  taked  evety  four  J»ours$  and  in  B(>uie  cases,. 
#s  m,-typbaid,  a  gt^iia^  of  qumine  may  be  advanlagedtis\y  added  to  eitoh  dose.     M.  de 
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IBcd  (DMSn  (fuartfrlf  Jbum<U,  Kor.,  18(6}  prefera  tbe  8Ul)p&it«  of  magnesia  on  the 
gronnas  Uiat  it  is  less  unpalatable,  and  contains  a  larger  proportional  quantity  of  acid, 
than  tlie  soda  salt.  He  predicts  (and  Dr.  Sanson  and  otlter  physicians  of  repnte  i^ree 
with  him)  that  eventuallj  the  treatment  of  zymotic  diseases  by  the  administration  of  the 
sulphites  will  be  as  fully  recognized  as  that  of  ague  by  dnehona. 

In  consequence  of  the  powerful  antiseptic  properties  of  sulphurous  add,  either  in  the 
form  of  gas  or  niseous  solution  in  water,  and  of  the  sulphites,  these  substances  have 
been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserring  meat  fh>m  putrefaction.  A  Joint  of  meat 
or  a  fowl  submitted  to  a  daily  sulphur  lumigation  may  be  kept  fit  for  use  for  many 
weeks.  The  bisulphite  of  lime  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  applicable  of  the  various 
compounds  of  this  class  as  a  preservative;  and  Messrs.  Medlock  and  Bdley  have  pat- 
ented a  method  of  preserving  meat  by  means  of  a  preparation  of  this  salt.  In  hot 
weather  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  sohitiou  of  this  salt  will  serve  to  keep  fresh  a  pint  of 
soup,  jelly,  mUk,  etc.  Dr.  Dewar  patented  a  method  of  preserving  meats  by  sulv^urooa 
add,  or  some  of  its  compounds;  but  as  yet  the  process  has  not  come  into  extensive  use. 
SULPrCIAKS.  a  society  of  priests  formed  In  1641  by  Jean  Jacques  Olier  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  pnests,  and  diving  its  name  from  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice  in 
Pans,  of  which  he  was  pastor  a  year  later.  When  their  number  had  increased,  a  part 
ass'isted  the  pastor,  «nd  others  took  cluu-ge  of  a  seminary.  The  priests  of  this  society 
have  conducted  semlnanes  In  France  and  some  in  Am^ca.  Their  Institutions  in  France 
were  suspended  In  the  revolution,  but  in  1816  restored.  Some  of  their  members^  as  Oiler, 
J.  A.  Emery,,  and  Carridre  have  .been  distinguished  as  theologians. 

iVLTAKi  or  BiTi/rAUir,  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  "mighty  man,"  and  evidenUr 
closely  oonne^ted  witb  Ibe  Hebrew  word  9haial,  to  rule,  is  in  the  east  an  ordinary  title 
of  MMiammcdan  princes,  and  also  used  in  private  life  as  a  title  of  courtesy  for  people  of 
hi|^  raak.  It  ia  givem,  pwr  weeUenee^  to  the  ruler  of  Turkey,  who  assumes  the  title  sul*^ 
tan-es-sekdn,  or  mtan  of  sultan^  It  is  also  applied  to  bis  xniother  and  daughters;  the 
word  in  Tui%«sh  hwvinc  no  grammi^tical  gender,  and  corresponding  also  to  our  princess. 
The  wife  of  the  suMan  is  not  now  entitled  to  the  epithet  sukan  or  sultana. 

lULV  I8LAVD8,  an  archipelago  of  above  60  islands  in  the  Mindon)  sea,  between  tibe 
PfaiiippiQeB  a&A  Borneo  (q.v;).  Ci^yan  Suhi,  tiie  chief  of .  tJie  ialands,  86  m.  long  and 
12  broad,  contains  An  town  of  Soong,  tiie  residence  of  the  sultan  of  the  group.  See 
Pmuprans  IsLuisa. 

SIT'XACH,  Bhw,  a  genus  of  small  trees  and  shrubs,  of  the  natural  ovA^r  anaectirdiodem; 
having  small  inconspicuous  Howers  in  panicles  or  in  corymbs;  a  5-parted calyx,  5 petals, 
sprin^ng  from  beneath  a  large  orbicular  disk ;  5  stamens;  a  l-ceDed  germen  with  8  stig- 
mas; the  fhiit  a  small,  nearly  dry  drupe,  with  bony  putamsn.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous, diffused  over  almost  all  pans  of  the  world,  except  its  coldest  regions  and  AnstrsliH; 
and  some  of  them,  on  account  of  peculiar  principleir  wbidi  they  contain,  are  of  irtpor- 
tance  in  the  ana  and  in  medi(^e ;  some  are  remarkable  fbr  tlieir  poisonous  properties.--^ 
Venetui^  Sumach  (jB.  ooHnrU),  known  also  as  wig  sumach  or  wig  tree,  is  a  native  of 
the  s.  of  ISnrope  and  w.  of  Asia,  and  is  often  planted  in  Britain  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 
It  has  sunple  leaves,  and  hairy  corymbs  of  fruit,  which  have  a  sort  of  vessmblance  to 
periwigs.  The  wood  dyes  yellow;  and,  with  the  addition  of  other  substances,  green 
and  brown,  and  is  known  in  trade  by  the  name  of  pattngfKiHd.  It  is  largely  imported 
into  Britain*  The  bark  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bartt.  The  leaves 
are  astringent,  and  are  used  for  dveing  Toikey  led.  The  root  is  also  used-  in  dyeing, 
and  the  whole  plant  is  used  in  Itaiv  for  tannine,  and  is  there  called  $e^no.  The  seed 
resembles  the  almond  in  flavor.— 'fhe  very  acia  fruit  of  the  Euc-Lsatbii  SeuAoa  (B, 
cmariay-a,  native  of  the  coiintries  around  the  Mediterranean,  with  pinnate  leaves,  not 
nnfrequent  in  British  shrubberies— has  been  used  from  the  earliest  times,  as  it  still  is  by 
the  Turks  and  Persians,  as  a  condiment  with  different  kinds  of  food.  Both  the  seeds 
and  the  leaves  are  used  medicinally,  in  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  e.  as  tonic  and  cooling. 
This  species  is  also  extensively  used  for  tanning,  particularty  in  Turkey  and  in  Spain. 
The  leaves  and  twigs  are  used  for  dyeing  black,  the  roots  and  fniit  for  dveing  red,  and 
the  bark  for  dyeing  yellow.— Similar  to  this  in  its  properties  and  uses  is  the  ytnaTSUXf 
StMACH,  or  STAG'8-no9^  Sumach  {R  t^pMna),  a  nattve  of  almost  all  narts  of  North 
America,  and  common  in  Brifsh  shrubberies,  wWch  has  the  branches  cuiiously  crooked, 
and  covered,  when  youuc,  with  a  soft  velvety  down.  It  has  pinnate  leaves,  with  numer- 
ous leaflets.— The  Smooth-lkav^d  Sumach  (A  giadra),  a  very  similar  species,  also  North 
American,  has  very  acid  leaves,  which  are  eaten  by  children,  and  are  used  in  domestic 
economy  and  In  mcdidne  on  account  of  the  malic  acid  which  they  contain.  The  bloom 
of  the  fruit  is  also  very  acid.  This  species  is  sometimes  tronblesome  in  North  America, 
overrunning  ground  as  a  weed.— Of  the  acrid  and  "poisonous  species,  the  most  important 
is  the  PbisoK  Oak  {R  teaidodeneh^  of  North  America,  a  shrub  from  1  to  8  ft.  high, 
with  leaves  of  8  lenflets,  and  a  milky  Juice>  wMtoh  becomes  black  on  exposure  to  air. 
The  leaves  are  used  In  medicine  in  cases  of  paralysis,  sAiaorosis,  and  other  nervoua 
«ffections^  as  a  stimulant  of  the  nervous  system,  also  in  chronic  rhMnaatlBm  and  obsti- 
nate eruptions:  but  are  ofBcaclotls  only  wheti  fresh,  as  tlvs'poisonottt  substance  is  vola- 
tile. Similar  to  this  in  properties  are  tlie  Powoi*  Ivy,  or  Wisoi*  Vwrtefl?.  t*<MiA«i«u),  the 
Poia6N  At6lc*,*5PoiBO!t'»tSt:i!LfcH,  or  BwAaanf  SxntiLctt  (A  ewiwurt*),  iflso  ta^jyiQ^^^I^ 
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wQo4,  aod  other  North  American  8peciea>  th«  juice  of  which  it;  rm  acn4,  4nd  ^veathe 
emaDatioDfl  are  iujurious  to  some  persoDS,  who.  from  remaining  a  short  time  near  these 
plaDts,  or  from  haadling  them,  experience  swelling  of  the  whole  body,  with  subsequent 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  pustules,  and  yi<^ent  itdaing,  while  it  is  remarkable  that  others 
appear  quite  unsusceptible  of  their  influence. — The  Yabhibh  Suhach  or  Japan  Vaji- 
MiSH  Trsb  ilL  f)6mietf&ra),  a  native  of  Japan  and  Nepaul,  yields  a  varmsh  much  used  in 
Japan  for  lacquer- work.  This  varnish  is  the  juice  which  nows  from  wounds  in  the  tree, 
and  which  b^mes  thick  and  black  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  is  still  so  trax^pareni 
that  tbe  finest  veioB  of  wood  varnished  with  it  may  be  seen  through  it.  It  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  coloring  matters,  sometimes  with  ^old-leaf  finely  ground.  The  expressed 
oil  of  the  seeds  becomes  as  hard  as  tallow,  and  is  used  for  candles. 

The  name  TAirarsBs'  Sukach  is  given  to  eoriaria  myrtifotia,  a  shrub  of  the  s.  of 
Europe,  of  the  natural  order  ochnacM.  The  leaves  are  astringent,  and  are  used  for  tan- 
ning, and  for  dyeing  black. 

SUXAT'EA,  (called  by  the  Arabians  Srimat  or  Srimata,  **  the  happy,"  whence  its 

g resent  name),  the  most  westerly  of  the  Sunda  ishwds,  lies  s.  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
rom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Malacca.  Lat.  between  5"  45'  n,  ana5  Sff  south. 
It  is  1040  m.  long  and  266  m.  in  extreme  breadth;  area,  168,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  including 
tiiat  of  the  adjacent  isles,  5,000.000.  about  two-thirds  of  whom  are  directly  or  indirectly 
under  Netherlands  rule.  The  Europeans  in  1873  numbered  2,664;,  not  including  the 
army  in  Atcheen. 

Physical  FB(Uure8,—The  Barisan  mountains  run  throughout  its  entire  length,  varying 
in  altitude  from  1560  ft  in  the  8.w.  to  6,000  under  the  eauator.  Lofty  Oones,  of  WBich 
about  20  are  volcanoes,  attain  to  from  6,000  to  upward  of  10,000  feet.  Another  series  of 
mountains  runs  parallel  with  the  Barisan,  lofty  plateaux  of  great  extent  Unking  them 
together  at  various  points.  On  the  w.  coast,  a  tew  m.  of  low  land  lie  between  tihe  moan- 
tains  and  the  sea,  in  some  parts  spurs  reaching  the  shore  In  beetling  cliffy.  Wide  alluvial 
plains,  oovered  with  dense  jungle  and  forest,  through  whioh  the  rivers*  lim  sluggishly, 
forming  deltaa  at  their  mouths,  stretch  along  the  n.e.  coast;  while  tiie  tidal  action  is  eat- 
injg  into  the  w.  eoast^  new  ground  is  fonning  on  the  east 

(Bxtensive  vaUeys  lie  between  the  mountain  chains.  Several  beautiful  lakesaze  scat- 
tertd  over  the  interior.  The  largest  is  lake  Binglcarah  er  Samawaag^,  in.  upper  .Fisdwig, 
17  m.  long  and  6  broad.  It  is  1167  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  discharges  its  waters  bgr  the 
Ombilin,  which  flowing  toward  the  e.  coast,  becomes  the  Indragin. 

The  mountain. systems  are  of  trachj^te,  granite,  limestone,  red  sandstone,  and  a  wide- 
spread conglomerate  composed  of  granitic  and  quartzose  particles^  the  hollows  in  many 
places  being  filled  with  lava.  Sienite,  {wrphyry,  serpentine,  Jasper,  basalt  and 
tula  occur.  Tertiary  deposits  are  found  in  the  valleys,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
coasts  a  rich  vegetable  mold  resta  on  beds  of  red  and  fny  clay,  or  on  coralline  lime- 
stone. Potter's  clays  are  met  with,  and  gold  is  widely  diiSEused.  Coal,  iron-ore,  copper, 
sulphur,  lead,  silver,  saltpetw,  alum,  naptba,  etc.,  abound. 

lUcen, — Sumatra  has  many  rivers,  the  most  important  beine  the  Tolang-Bawang; 
the  Mosi,  or  river  of  Palembans;  the  Djambi,  Indragiri,  and  Sia£,  on  the  e. ;  tbe  Sing- 
kel  Tabajonff,  Indrapora,  Moko-Moko.  Bencoolen,  and  Padang  Oatjie  on  the  west 
Tbe  capes  ana  bays  are  numerous,  the  bav  of  Tapanuli  being  capable  of  containing  a 
large  fleet  A  cbiain  of  isiands  lies  parallel  to  Sumatra  in  the  Indian  sea.  The  most 
important  are*-Babi  or  Si  Mahi,  Nias  (q.v.),  the  Bata  islands.  North  Pora,  Coco  island. 
South  Pora,  North  Pagei,  and  South  PafeL  To  the  s.e.  lies  Banca,  rich  in  tin,  produ- 
cing also  iron,  lead,  silver,  copper,  arsenic,  and  amber. 

GUfwUs. — The  climate  of  Sumatra  is  moderately  healthy,  eq)ecially  on  the  e.  coast. 
In  TapanlUi,  however,  are  large  marshes,  hiducing  intermittent  and  typhoidal  fevers, 
dysentery,  and  other  diseases,  A  slight  increase  of  temperature  takes  place  from 
October  to  March,  the  minimum  being  in  May.  Except  in  the  highlands  of  the  Ulterior. 
where  it  is  cool,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  70**  Fahr.,  at  sunrise,  to  94**  at  2  p.m.  The 
monsoons  are  irregular,  and  rain  fslls  during  all  the  months,  though  the  quantity  iu 
October  and  December  is  double  that  in  February  and  June. 

.Ftbm.— Sumatra  has  many  fine  soecies  of  timber  trees-^-as  the  djati  {teeUma  grandis\ 
the  maris,  a  hard  and  heavy  wood,  ebony,  iron-wood,  etc.  The  magnificent  dryoba- 
lantop$  cam^phora,  and  other  resin- producing  trees,  are  abundant  Several  species  of  fig, 
the  urceola  eloiiica,  from  whicb  caoutchouc  is  obtained,  and  the  gutta-percha  tree 
{itonamdra  guUa),  a«e  numerous.  In  the  villages  the  bombax,  or  silk-cotton  tree,  forms 
a  shady  resting-i^ace  at  noon.  The  lovely  cinnamomum  cassia,  the  mdal&uca  leucaden- 
dron,  which  ^elds  the  medicinal  caleput  oil,  the  satin-wood  {Morajpylon  swieienia),  the 
gigantic  reed  {eaiomus  draco),  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  which  the  dragon-blood  gum  exudes, 
and  a  great  viuriety  of  palms,  form  part  of  the  botanical  wealth  of  the  island.  Flowering 
plants  and  shrubs  are  numerous,  and  countless  parasites  garland  the  forest  trees  with 
flowers  of  every  hue.  The  most  curious  of  these  is  the  rqfflcsia  (q.v.).  which,  clinging 
to  the  hark  of  htfoe  trees,  spreads  out  the  largest  known  flower,  with  a  calyx  8  ft  in 
diameter  and  9  in.  ooep,  and  capable  of  containing  2  gallons  of  fluid. 

The  fruiu  are  richer  in  flavor  than  those  of  Java.  Among  these  are  the  guava» 
c'itnm,  Qia^gea,  lenion»  duriim,  raaiyp^  bread-fruity  cocoa-xuit  pomesranatei 
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melons,  piite^appfes,  and  the  liigfillf^pHsM^  IMtl^teMi,  Or  Mny  of  ffMf^nid  manffo&Uma, 
CaoAo,  cotton,  matze,  indigo,  tolNlceo,  gambier,  tm^inote  especially  rice,  ndllet,  pepper; 
and  coffee,  are  cultivated. 

Fauna, — Ttie  elephant,  single  and  double  homed  rhinoceroB,  tiger,  leopard,  black 
bear,  and  tiger-cat,"wild*sw}ne,' tapirs,  antelopes,  deer,  monkeys  (tneludlng  the  ourang- 
outang),  ant-eaters,  many  kinds  of  bat,  etc.,  abound.  Buffaloes,  cows,  goats,  horses, 
sheep,  and  swine  &re  kept  by  the  natiTes.  Thfe  peaooek  and  the  pheasants  of  Sumatra 
are  of  rare  beauty.  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  frequent  the  rivers,  which  have  many 
kmds  of  fish,  iodudinff  a  species  of  salmon.  -  - 

GeoffrapluaU  aT^.Pp>litieal  Diviwrns, — The  kingdom  of  Acheen  extends  from  the 
n.w.  point  to  88**  16'  e.  long.,  and  on  the  e.  coast  at  Tamiang,  to  4"  22'  n.  lat.,  on  the  w. 
10  2"*  22^  n.  lat.;  area,  18,900  sq.m.;  pop.  about  400,000.  The  Dutch  troops  now  have 
a  strong  position  in  the  country,  ana  will  probably  subdue  the  whole.  It  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  x)Todttces  much  pepperi  Singkel,  TapanQli,  and  Lower  Pitdang,  adollnis- 
tratively  under  the  presidency  of  Padaag,  lie  in  suooession  to  the  s.e.  of  Acheen. 
Bencoolen  stretches  alone  the  w.  coast  from  101**  to  104**  40'  e.  long^;''aad  the  extreme  s. 
and  the  e.  coast,  between  4^  4' and  5"*  66'  &  lal ,  form  the  Lampofifi;  distriota  Novtii  af  these 
is  the  residency  of  PalembaDff,  with  the  kingdom  of  Djambt,  ruled  over  by  a  native 
prince  under  Dutch  control.  !nirther  n.  are  Indragiri,  Eampar,  and  Biak,  governed  as 
DjambL    Between  Biak  and  Acheen  are  many  petty  states. 

PeapU, — Tlie  natives  are  chiefly  Malays  who  profess  Mohammedanism.  In  appear- 
ance, manners*  and  customs,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  Acheen  .and  the  Lampongs 
differ  widely  from  those  of  other  parts.  The  Acheenese  are  tall,  well-made,  active,  and 
intelligent,  but  cunning,  proud,  treacherous,  and  blood-thirsty.  They  live  almply,  but 
are  slaves  to  opium.  Tht  Lampongers  are  of  middle  stature,  well-formed,  of  pleaaant 
exterior;  miild,  but  uncivilized  and  lazy.  Caste  prevails,  and  they  follow  the  usages  of 
their  fathers,  Mohammedanism  beine  imperfectly  known  and  practiced.  Polygamy 
obtains,  the  wives  being  bought  from  their  relatives.  The  houses  are  on  posts  of  iron- 
wood,  several  families  living  under  the  same  roof.  In  other'  parts  of  Sumatra  the  usual 
Malay  type  Is  found.  The  K^tlbtls,  in  the  n.w.  of  Palcmbang,  are  probably  the  remains 
of  the  aborigines,  a  harmless  race  who  five  chieflv  by  the  chase  ana  Ashing.'  ^heft  and 
murder  are  scarcely  known  among  them.     They  believe  in  an  after  splrit-life. 

Trade  and  Produce.^The  imports  and  exports  of  the  independent  and  half-inde- 
pendent kingdoms  cannot  be  ascertained.  Acheen  alone  produces  8,000  tons  of  pepper 
annually,  and  also  exports  gold,  precious  stones,  cotton,  raw  i^,  sapan  wood, 'benzoin, 
camphor,  sulphur,  betel,  etc.,  to  the  w.  of  India  by  t^ay  of  *rliiQ,  Penang,  and  Singa- 
pore, receiving  in  return  manufactured  goods,  salt,  opium,  etc.  Ott  the  s.w.  coaf^t, 
Bencoolen,  the  Lampongs,  and  Palembang,  the  imports  have  an  annual  value  of  about 
£750,000:  the  exports  to  £860,000.  Java  has  nearly  half  the*  tm^,  Bbh>pe  aiii  eastern 
countries  Hie  remainder.  Import»— rice,  cotton,  and  other  textile  ftibries,  etc. ;  eicports 
—benzoin,  gun  elastic,  reifn,  pepper,  rattans,'  cotton,  coffee,  dru^;  ivory,  dye-stuffs, 
edible  nests,  wax,  tobacco,  bfiche-de-mer,  etc  The  rice-culture  is  extensive,  the  w. 
coast  prodnciBg  as  much  as  820,000  tone  in  a  single  year.  The  coffee  yield  var&ee  from 
5,500  tons  to  nearly  twice  as  nnich.  Upper  Padang  sends  the  largest  quantity  of  coffee 
and  rice,  with  much  cocoa-nut  oil,  to  market. 

AMdiy.^Marco  Polo  visited  Sumatra  in  the  18th  a,  Alvaro  T«le;zo  in  1500,  and 
Siquera  in  1500,  the  Portuguese  then  entering  into  trading  relations  with  the  nativea 
About  90  years  later  the  I>utch  under  Houtman  reachea  the  island,  and  on  a  second 
vssit  he  was  treacherously  murdered  at  Acheen.  tn  lOOl  two  ships  trom  2ealand,  with 
the  Netherlands  commissioners,  gen.  De  Roi  and  Laurens  Bikker,  arrived;  wene 
favorably  received  by  the  king,  obtained  a  full  cargo,  and  returned  with  two  Acheenese 
ambaBsadors.  Later,  the  Dutch  drove  the  Portuguese  from  their  factory  at  PalQ  Tjinko, 
to  the  a  of  Padang;  and  in  1666  the  latter  place  became  the  seat  of  the  Ketberlande 
power  on  the  w.  coast  In  1795  Padang  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  retained  till  1819. 
A  few  years  after,  Bencoolen  was  also  given  up  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  southern  division 
of  the  island  soon  fell  under  the  same  rule.  Various  rebelliona  lui^ainst  the  Netherlands 
dominion  have  since  arisen,  with  the  uniform  result  of  extending  the  power  of  the 
I>atch  toward  the  interior  and  the  north.  In  1865  an  expedition  was  sent  to  force  tlie 
kine  of  Asahan,  a  small  state  on  the  n.e.  coast,  to  snbmit  to  their  authority,  and  since 
1873  they  have  been  waging  war  against  Acheen. — See  Ittn'a  van  Nederlandich  Indie, 
door  P,  A.  W.  Miquel  (Amst.  and  Leip.  1865):  J5>Jrfra^tfn  tot  de  Oeolog%9eh6  en  Mineral- 
<V*»ehe  kennis  van  fted.  Indie,  in  het  yatuurk.  tPgdtf^r.  v.  If.  I.  passim,    ' 

nUBA'WA,  one  of  ^e  chain  of  islands  to  the  e.  of  Java,  lies  between  8*  4'  and  V^  6. 
ht..  and  1W  M*  to  119*  KT  e.  long.,  is  now  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Snmbawa, 
^na,  Dompo,  and  0<mgar,  each  ffovemfed  by  its  ow»  sovereign.  Area,  9,888  sq.'  miles. 
i^>p.  iKwrly  100,600.  The  island  Is  raonntafnous,  but  except  the  voloftnoTambora,  which 
^i^.nSft.,  the  elevation  does  not  exdeed  9,660.  The  most  inaluable  timber-tree  is  the 
^  (ItefiMNi  pntudCi,  or  Ittdlan  teakX  attd  the  tamarind  is  so-  abnadattt  iM  to  be  little 
^oed.  Rfoe  ia  extemively  gfswB.  Sapan^wood  k  contracted  Idt  witii  the  princes,  by 
the  Nslherltt&dt  eolODial  g<9vemment. 

The  nailireaefSanifaawa  belong  to  the  Matey  raoe,  bat^  speak  three  dMTefent  1mH|^ 
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goagea.  Theg^  ave  inoffesBiTe  and  induatHoas,  murder,  johhery,  aad  theft  being  afanoat 
unknown.  Many  of  them  are  Mohaminedan»  but  the  mountaineers  are  chiefly  neathen^ 
with  an  idea  of  a  supreme  being.  Ancient  relics  recently  found  in  Bima,  indicate  that 
they  were  formerly  professors  cf  Hinduism. 

in  1815  an  eruption  of  Tambora  depopulated  the  kingdoms  of  Tambora  and  Papeka^ 
12»(X)0  lives  being  lost,  and  great  damage  done  to  the  whole  island  by  the  ashes. 
Another  took  place  in  1886,  and  one  of  Gunong  Api,  in  Bima>  in  1860,  but  with  little 
loss. 

8TJX1IXTL  (see  Musk  Plant)  has  been  extensiyely  employed  tot  i^me  years  past,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  ^hysteria,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  tlie  nenrous  system.  It  has  a  musk-like  odor,  and  an  aromatic  and  somewhat 
bitter  taste.    It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  tincture,  or  resin. 

iUXXABT  9ILI0X1KIS,  in  the  practice  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  iflsuiajr  execu- 
tion without  the  formality  of  an  action,  as  a  creditor  enforcing  payment  of  a  bm  of  ex- 
change or  of  a  bond. 

SUmilS,  a  horissontal  beam,  called  also  breast  summer. 

SUXXXB  BVGX,  or  Wood  Duck,  Dendronesia  iponsa,  or  adx  ipoma,  a  very  beantlful 
species  of  duck,  of  the  section  having  the  hind-toe  destitute  of  membrane,  a  satire  of 
North  America.  It  is  found  during  the  breeding  season  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  far  n.  as  Nova  Scotia,  migrating  southward  in  winter,  when  it  abounds 
in  Texas  and  Mexico,  but  some  remain  during  winter  even  hi  Massachusetts.  It  has 
been  found  capable  of  domestication.— Very  similar  to  it  is  the  Maitdabin  Duck  {dendro- 
neSM  or  aix  gcUerieulata),  a  Chinese  species.  Both  of  these  species  have  the  power  of 
perching  on  trees.    The  summer  duck  makes  its  nest  in  t|ie  hollow  of  a  tree. 

SUMMERFIELD,  John,  1798-1825;  b.  England;  educated  at  the  Fairfield  Moravian 
seminary;  was  a  clerk  at  14  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Liverpool,  and  fell  into  bad  habits; 
went  with  the  family  to  Dublin  im  1818;  joined  the  Wesleyans;  became  a  preacher  in 
the  Irish  conference,  1818;  preached  with  eloquence  and  success  in  Ireland  and  England; 
came  to  America  with  his  father,  1820,  and  joined  the  New  York  conference.  In  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  his  remarkable  eloquence  drew  im- 
mense crowds  from  all  denominations,  classes,  and  professions.  His  health  failing  under 
liis  excessive  labors  he  sailed  for  France  in  1822;  represented  in  Paris  the  American 
Bible  society  to  the  French  Protestant  Bible  socie^;  spent  some  time  in  England;  re- 
turned to  New  York,  1824,  and  continued  to  travel  and  preach,  though  in  feeble  health. 
He  aided  in  forming  the  American  tract  society.  His  Serm^iu  and  aketches  cf  Sermom 
were  published,  wim  a  biography  by  John  Holland. 

SinCMSB  miAHBB,  a  small  archipelago  of  islets  oJ9  the  w.  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the 
entrance  of  loch  Broom,  an  inlet  in  uie  n.  w.  of  the  county  of  Rpss.  The  islets  are  about 
20  in  number;  and  the  hirgest  of  them,  Tanera,  2  m.  long,  and  1  m.  broad,  has  a  pop. 
'71,  of  114 

SUMMERS,  a  CO.  in  s.  West  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Greenbrier  and  <  Kanawha 
rivers  and  traversed  bv  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad;  formed  a  few  years  ago  from 
Nicholas  co.:  pop.  '80,  8,882—8,765  of  American  birth,  698  colored.  The  surface  is 
rough  and  hilly,  fertile  only  in  the  bottom  lands;  com,  wheat,  and  cattle  are  the  staples. 
Ck>.  seat,  Hinton. 

SUMMERS,  THOiciLsOsicoia),  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  England,  1812:  came  to  America,  18S0; 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  18^;  received  into  the  Baltimore  conference, 
1835;  missionary  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  1840,  and  was  one  of  the  nine  preachers  who 
formed  the  first  Texas  conference;  became  a  member  of  the  Alabama  coiaerence,  1844; 
was  secretary  of  the  conference  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
South,  was  organized.  He  has  published  A  Treatise  on  Baptism;  A  Treatise  an  EoUness,-^ 
Sunday-school  Teacher,  or  the  Catechetical  Office;  Seasons,  Months,  and  Days;  Talks 
Fleasant  and  ProJUaUe;  T?ie  Golden  Censer;  Scripture  Catheehism,  2  vols. ;  (^uesiUons  on 
Genesis;  Ee/%Uation  of  ike  Theological  Works  of  Thomas  Paine,  He  was  appointed  in 
1846  assistant  editor  of  The  Southern  Christian  Advocate;  edited  The  Sunday-school  Visi- 
tor for  seven  years,  and  T7^  Quarterly  Bevieto  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
South,  in  1858;  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  new  hymn  book, 
and  has  edited  nearly  all  the  publications  of  the  Southern  Methodist  church. 

SUMMIT,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Colorado, bordering  on  Utah,  crossed  by  the  Rocky  mountains; 
8,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5,459.  There  are  large  deposits  of  gold,  iron,  coal,  lead,  copper, 
and  zina    Co.  seat,  Breckinridge.  .  . 

SUMMIT,  a  eo.  in  n.e.  Ohio,  drained  by  Ihe  head-wateiBof  Tnacarawaa  river  and  the 
Cayahoga;  420  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  48,788—86,724  of  Amerioan  birth,  877  colorad.  It  is 
Interaeoted  by  the  Ohio  eanal,  here  at  its  highest  derration,  and  by  the  Adaatieand  Great 
Western^  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  aiul  the  Cleveland,  lit  Vernon  and  Cokmabm^ 
railroads.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  divendied  by  lakes,  and  oonlains  the  long  narrow  ^lall^ 
of  the  Cuyahoga.  90^  ft.  deep.  The  stieama  furnish  exitensive  walar-pewer;  thcie  is  a 
good  supply  of  timber;  rich  coal  beds  are  mined;  there  are  sandstone,  and  An  day. 
Large  mumhera  of  ahe^  and  other  at<»dc  ace  raised^  and  the  aoU^sodiioap  grain,  and 
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^daiiT'  prodncts.  The  manuf acturee  are  importaot,  embracing  caxrlara,  coaperMo,  lum* 
ber,  leather,  cutlery,  and  edged  tools,  machinery,  pliper,  iron  castingB,  etc.  (x>.  seat, 
Akron. 

SUMMIT,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Utah,  bordering  on  Wyoming;  crossed  by  the  Wahsatch 
mountains,  which  rise  here  to  a  height  of  12,000  ft. ;  1250  sq.m. ;  pop.  W,  4,240.  The  sur- 
face is  covered  with  vast  forests.  It  has  large  deposits  of  gold,  silyer,  lead,  and  coal. 
Co.  seat,  CoalYille. 

mOIOVSi  in  Sn^ish  law,  means  generally  a  writ  directed  to  a  party  to  appear  and 
aofiwer  some  eomphunt  before  a  court  or  judge.  It  is  the  first  writ  in  an  action  at  law; 
and  a  similar  writ  issues  incidentally  both  in  chancery  and  interlocutory  matters.  It  is 
also  the  first  step  in  proceedings  before  Justices.  In  Scotland,  it  is  also  the  first  writ  in 
an  action. 

SUMNER,  a  CO.  in  s.  Kansas,  having  the  territorial  line  of  the  Indian  territory  for 
its  8.  bounda^;  118d  ti^m,;  pop.  '80,  20,812—19,689  of  American  birth,  114  colored. 
It  is  drained  by  Arkansas  river,  Good  river,  and  Cowskin  and  Slate  creeks.  The  smr- 
feoe  is  level  prairie,  containing  every  element  of  fertility.    Co.  seat,  Wellingten. 

SUMNEB,  a  CO.  in  n.  central  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  Big  Black  river;  about  400 
8q.in. ;  pop.  '80,  9,935—2,297  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  heavily  wooded.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  Com,  cotton,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  productions.  Co.  seat,  Walt- 
hall. 

SUMNEH,  a  00.  in  n.  central  Teoneasee,  adjoining  Kentucky;  dndned  by  bnmohee 
ef  the  Big  BttETsn  and  CumberlacMl,  bj  which  it  is  bounded  s. ;  tmversed  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Kwdiville  raikoads;  500  sq.nt ;  pop.  '80^  28,625—28.510  of  American  birth;  7,881 
<»lomd.  Tlie  suifaee  is  lieavily  wooded  and  elsewhere  fertile;  tobacco,  com,  wheat, 
eats,  and  pork,  are  the  steples.    Co.  seat,  GaUatia. 

SHMIJU^  Ohaxuo,  American  statesman,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  6, 1811. 
His  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  for  many  years  sheriff  of  the  county.  He  was  educated  at 
HarTard  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1880;  studied  law  at  the  Cambridge  law  school; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  and  entered  upon  a  large  practice;  edited  the  Ameriean 
Juriit;  publishAd  three  volumes  of  Sumner's  Baporti  €f  tSs  (Xfrw»U  Cowri  of  the  UhUtd 
Stain;  gave  lectures  at  the  law  school,  but  declined  a  proffered  profsworahip;  and  from 
1887  to  1848,  viflftted  England  and  the  continent  of  Burope.  On  his  return  he  edited 
Veley'sAp(ir«i,in20vo]a.,  and  in  1845.  madehis(i0&i#«inpolitio8ina4thof  July  oration, 
<in  ttie  true  graadeor  of  naiions^an  oration  against  war  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Cobden  tlie  noblest  contribution  by  any  modem  writer  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  Identifying  himself  with  the  free^soil  party,  he  was,  in  1850,  chosen  U.  S.  sena- 
tor from  Massoehusetts,  in  place  of  Daniel  Webster,  where  he  opposed  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  declared  "  freedom  national— <slav«ry  sectional."  In  1856  he  made  a  two  days 
speech  on  *'  the  crime  against  Kansas,*'  some  of  which  was  of  a  violently  personal  duurac- 
ter,  ia  consequence  of  which  he  wm  attacked  in  the  senate  chamber.  May  32,  and  severely 
beaten  by  Preston  0.  Brooks,  and  so  severelv  injured  that  his  labors  were  suspended  for 
three  or  four  years;  durinff  which  he  visited  Europe  for  repose  and  health.  Retuming 
to  the  senate,  he  snpportea  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  urged  upon  him  the'  proclama* 
tion  of  emancipation,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  senate,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations.  In  1802  he  was  again  elected  a  senator,  and  re-elected  in  1860.  In 
1871  he  oppoeed  the  annexation  of  Hayd  to  the  United  States.  He  published  Whii$ 
Saveryhk  the  B&rbary  aM»  (1858);  OratwM  and  Sptechn  (1850),  etc.  He  died  in  1874 
A  Memoir  arid  Lttt&n  appeared  in  1878. 

BUMITER,  Cbaxlbs  (ante),  A  man  of  great  personal  force  and  indomitable  will, 
Mr.  Sumner  made  his  influence  more  distinctlv  fdt  by  the  American  people,  and  more 
directly  hifluenced  the  course  of  events  by  his  personal  action,  than  did  most  of  his 
associates  in  the  senate.  Frequently  on  the  unpopular  side  of  important  (questions,  he 
often  succeeded  in  turning  the  popular  mind  in  the  direction  of  his  own  opmlon,  by  the 
force  of  the  reasoning  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  at  issue.  Such  was 
peculiarly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Mason  and  Slidell  affair;  the  emancix)ation  act; 
and  the  St.  Domingo  question.  His  oratorical  efforts  were  invariably  the  result  oi 
exhaustive  labor,  ana  to  the  last  he  methocDcally  wrote  out  his  addresses.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  inslstwl  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery;  and 
favored  the  largest  possible  freedom  of  action,  political  and  social,  for  the  negro.  His 
antagonism  topres.  Grant's  St.  Domingo  policy  was  positive  and  continuous;  and  he 
became  so  imbittered  a^nst  the  administration  that  he  oppoeed  Grant's  re-election,  and 
mpported  Horace  Greeley  in  1872.  The  antagonism  was  mutual,  Mr.  Sumner's  friend. 
Mi.  Modey,  having  been  removed  from  the  position  of  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James 
in  1870;  while  he  nimself  was  forced  out  ot  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  important 
<^<Hnmittee  on  foreign  affairs  in  1871,  a  position  which  he  had  held  continuously  for  ten 
Tttn.  His  last  important  act  was  to  press  his  civil  rights'  bill,  which  pbM^ed  the  negro 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  wliites  in  every  state  in  the  union,  so  far  as  personal  riffhts 
nnder  the  law  were  concerned.  He  never  recovered,  it  was  thought,  from  the  effects 
of  the  attadt  made  (tpom  him  by  Mr.  Brooks  in  1856;  and  in  1874  &is  trouble  retomed^]^ 
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tQ  him  in  a  serious  mali^dy  of  the  chesty  which  proved  fatij  to  him  on  Mm:,  11  of  that 
year.  • 

SUMNER,  Edwin  Yosb,  1796-1868;  b.  Boston;  appointed  to  the  army  in  1819; 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and  through  the  Mexican  -war. 
He  was  dangerously  wounded  at  Oerro  Oprdo,  where  he  led  the  charge,  and  was  bre- 
vetted  colonel  for  his  conduct  at  Molino  del  Rey,  where  he  was  in  command  of  the 
cavalry.  He  was  governor  of  New  Mexico,  1851-58;  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Cheyennes  in  1857;  and  in  1861  succeeded  Twiggs  as  brig. gen.,  and  assumed  command 
of  the  department  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  soon  recalled  to  Ike  e.,  and  taking  command 
of  the  1st  corps  of  the  army  of  the- Potomac,  served  through  the  peninsnlar  campaign  of 
1862,  in  which  he  was  twice  wounded.  The^  same  year  he  became  maj.gen.  of  volon- 
teenB,  and  took  command  of  the  dd  corps.  He  was  at  Fredericksburg,  ana  early  in  the 
next  year  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  but  died  on 
his  way. 

SUMNER,  John  Bird,  b.d.,  1780-1862;  b.  England;  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge; ordained  and  appointed  canon  of  Durham,  1820;  bishop  of  Chester,  1888.  In 
this  district  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  buikUng  of  chiBrches  and  the  establishment 
of  schools.  In  1848  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  liberal  in 
politics,  and  the  leader  of  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  English  church.  He  published 
essays  on  the  prophecies  and  on  Christian  evidences;  the  Hulse  prize  essay;  2'MEeoordt 
of  Oteation,  which  received  the  Biil-nett  prize  of  $400;  besides  several  Volumes  of  ser- 
mons and  charges.  His  numerous  theological  works  are  distinguished  "by  their  ear- 
nest piety,  depth  of  thought^  and  elegance  of  language." 

SUIITTTTABT  LAWS  (Lat.  tunUus,  expense),  laws  passed  to  prevent  eximvagance  in 
banquets,  dress,  and  private  expenditure:  They  abound  in  ancient  legiriation.  The 
Locrian  legislator,  Zaleucus,  460  B.C.,  ordained  that  no  woman  should  appear  in  the 
streets  attended  by  more  than  one  maid-sa^ant,  unless  she  were  drunk,  or  wear  ^Id  or 
embroidered  apparel,  unless  she  designed  to  act  unchastely^  At  an.  early  peiiod  in 
Roman  history,  the  censon,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  superintendence  of  public  and 
private  morahty,  punished  with  the  noiaUo  ceMoria  all  persons  guilty  of  luxurious  liv- 
ing; but  as  the  love  of  luxury  grew  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  loreifn  conquest, 
various  legislative  enactments  were  passed  with  the  object  of  jrestraining  it  The  lex 
Orchia,  161  B.C.,  limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  a  feast;  the  lex  Fannia, 
161  B.C.,  regulated  the  cost  of  entertainments,  enacting  tiiat  the  utmost  sum  which 
should  rbe  expended  on  certain  festivals  was  to  belOOasaes,  30  asses  on  certain  other  fdbti- 
vals,  and  10  asses  on  an  ordinary  entertainment,  where  also  no  other  fowl  than  one  hen 
was  permitted  to  be  served  up,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the  purpose.  There  were  also 
the  lex  Didia,  Lucretia,  Cornelia,  u£milia,  Antla,  Julia,  and  others,  most  of  them 
passed  in  consequence  of  the  practical  disregard  of  the  similar  laws  tiiat  had  preceded 
them;  but  they  all  seem  to  have  been  habitually  transgressed  in  the  later  times  of  the 
republic. 

Sumptuary  laws  were  in  great  favor  in  the  legislation  of  England  from  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  down  to  the  reformation.  Statute  10  Edward  IlL,  c.  8,  narrates  that 
''through  the  excessive  and  over-many  costly  meats  which  the  people  of  this  realm  have 
used  more  than  elsewhere,  many  misdiief s  have  happened;  for  the  great  men  by  these 
excesses  have  been  sore  grieved^  and  the  lesser  peo])le,  who  only  endeavor  to  imitate  the 
great  ones  in  such  sorts  of  meat,  are  much  impoverished,  whereby  they  are  not  able  to 
aid  themselves,  nor  their  liege  lord,  in  time  of  need,  as  they  ought,  and  many  other  evils 
have  happened  as  well  to  their  souls  as  their  bodies; ''and  enacts  that  no  man,  of 
whatever  condition  or  estate,  shall  be  allowed  more  than  two  courses  at  diDuef  or  sap* 
per,  or  more  than  two  kinds  of  food  in  each  course,  except  on  the  principal  festivals  of 
the  year,  when  tnree  courses  at  the  utmost  are  to  be  allowed.  All  who  did  not  enjoy  a 
free  estate  of  £100  per  annum  were  prohibited  from  wearing  furs,  skins,  or  silk,  and 
the  use  of  foreign  cloth  was  allowed  to  the  royal  family  alone.  Act  87  Edward  HI. 
declares  that  the  outrageous  and  excessive  apparel  of  divers  people  against  their  estate 
and  degree  is  the  destruction  and  impoverishment  of  the  land,  and  prescribes  the  apparel 
of  the  various  classes  into  which  it  aistributes  the  people;  it  goes  no  higher  than  knights, 
but  there  are  minute  regulations  for  the  clothing  of  women  and  children.  This  statute, 
however,  was  repealed  the  next  year  In  France  there  were  sumptuary  laws  as  old  as 
Charlemagne,  prohibiting  or  taxing  the  use  of  furs;  but  the  first  extensive  attempt  to 
restrict  extravagance  in  dress  was  under  Philip  lY.  By  an  edict  of  Charles  YI.  no  one 
was  allowed  to  exceed  a  soup  and  two  dishes  at  dinner.  Sumptuaiy  laws  continued  to 
be  introduced  in  England  in  the  16th,  and  in  France  as  late  as  the  l7th  century.  Scot- 
land had  also  a  simifar  class  of  statutes.  The  Scottish  parliament  attempted  to  refi^late 
the  dress  of  the  ladies,  to  save  the  purses  of  the  "  pair  gentlemen,  their  husbands  and 
fathers."  There  was  a  prohibition  against  their  coming  to  kirk  or  market  with  the  face  ' 
muffled  in  a  veil ;  and  statutes  were  passed  against  superfluous  banqueting,  and  the 
inordinate  use  of  foreign  spices  "  brocht  from  tl^c  pairts  beyond  sea,  and  sauld  at  dear 
prices  to  monie  folk  that  arq^yerv  unabill  to  sustain  that  coaste.^'  ,  Neither  in  England, 
Scotland,  "bor  France  do  these  laws  appear  to  have  been  practically  observed  to  any 
great^ex,tent;  in  fact,  the  Jungs  of  Fra.nce,  and  EnglaB4  .pontributed  far.  m<^,  by  their 
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lo^of  p^geafitrr,  toexdfeateBtoforhixaiyaiiioDg  their  mibjecte  tium 'by  their  osdi* 
luuioes  to  repress  it.  Mr.  Froude  suggests  tliat  such  statutes  may  liaye  bees  re^rded, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  issued,  rather  as  authoritatire  deolamtions  of  what  wise  and 
good  men  conddered  riglst,  than  as  laws  to  which  obedience  could  be  enforced.  Enact- 
ments of  this  kind  have  lone  been  considered  to  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of  political 
economy.  Most  of  the  Bn^ish  sumptuary  laws  were  repealed  by  1  James  I.,  a  26,  but 
a  few  remained  on  the  statute-book  as  late  as  1856. 

SUMTER,  a  co.  in  w.  Alabama,  adjoining  Mississippi;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the 
Tombigbee  river,  drained  by  Sucamoochee  creek  and  the  Noxubee  river;  traversed  by 
the  Alabama  Central,  and  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  railroads;  alxmt  800  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  28,71^8—22,280  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil 
IB  fertile.  Tlie  prindxMJ  oroductions  are  corn,  cotton,  and  live  stock.  Co.  seat,  Liv- 
ingston. 

STJMTEB»  a  co.  in  c.  Florida,  1370  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,086.  The  surface  is  level  and 
partly  swampy.    Co.  seat,  Leesburg. 

SUMTER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ga.,  drained  by  the  Flint  river,  its  e.  boundary,  ftod  br 
several  creeks;  traversed  by  tho  South-western  railroad,  about  600  sq.jai. ;  pop.  'SO, 
18,888—18,102  of  American  birth,  12»18»  c<^oied.  The  soil  is  level  and  fertile;  cotton» 
com,  and  pork  are  the  chief  productions.    Co.  seat,  Americus* 

SUMTER^  a  co.  in  e.  central  8.  C,  drained  by  the  Wateree  and  Black  rivers  and 
Lynch's  creek;  traversed  by  the  WUmington  Columbia  and  Augusta  railmad;  about 
600  sq.m.;  pop.  "80,  87,037--80,926  of  American  birth,  27,064  eolored.  Surface  level 
and  eztensively  eovered  with  pine  forest,  the  tar-  snd  turpentine  from  whteh  are,  with 
cotton,  the  main  exports.    Co.  seat,  Sumter  Couit-House. 

SUMTJCtt,  PoBT  (originally  spelled  Bumpier,  after  gen.  dmnpter,  in  whose  honor  it 
was  named),  an  American  fort  of  the  second  clas^,  built  1845-'55,  In  the  form  of  a 
truncated  pentagon  50  ft  high,  oU  au  artificial  island,  at  the  entrance  of  t?harIe3ton  har- 
bor, 2i  m.  distant  from  forts  Moultrie  and  Pinckney,  bn  either  side.  On  the  secession 
of  South Carotiha,  De^.,  1800,  maj.  Anderson,  in  command  of  the  defenses  of  theharit>or, 
was  called  upon  to  surrentier  iheab  to  the  state  authorities.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he 
abandoned  the  other  forts  and  occtipiect  fort  Sumter,  mounting  52  guns,  with  a  garri- 
Bon  of  70  men  and  80  o^  40  workmeii.  This  was  considered  an  act  of  war  by  tlie  con- 
federates and  their  troops,  wlio,  under  command  of  gen.  Beauregard,  took  possession  of 
forts  Phickney  and  Moultrie,  and  erected  additional  oatteries.  While  the  surrender  of 
the  fort  was  tmder  consideration,  a  fleet  was  sent  trom  Kew  York  for  its  relief.  On  its 
appearance  off  the  harbor,  the  attack  dn  the  fort  was  opened  by  gen.  Beauregard,  April 
12, 1861,  and  it  surrendered  on  the  18fh.  This  event  aroused  the  north,  and  began  the 
war,  which  terminated  In  1865.  During  the  siege  of  Charleston  this  fort  was  battered 
by  the  heaviest  artillery,  until  its  walls  were  completely  crushed  and  shattered.  The 
flagstaff  was  shot  away  fifty  times,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  projectiles  wert  mingled 
wiOi  the  debris  of  the  fort;  but  the  ^rrison  constriicted  a  still  stronger  fortress  on  its 
mins,  and  held,  it  for  three  years  agamst  assault  and  bombardment,  until  the  operations 
of  gen.  Sherman  compelled  its  evacuation,  and  the  United  States  flag  was  again  raised, 
April  14,  1805;  ah  event  soon  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  the  sur- 
render of  all  the  confederates  armies. 

SUMTEB,  Thomas.  1734-1882^  b.  Ya. ;  settled  in  Wnnth  Ctoctoa.  Ho  topk  part  in  the 
Cherokee  war,  and  was  ptominent  in  tha  political  m^ovements  whtc^  resulted  in  the 
revolutioD.  He  became  coL  of  the  2nd  rerimcnt  of  riflemen  in  1776,  and  remained  in 
the  statflt  till  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  wKto  he  enlisted  a  considerable  force  in  North 
CaroUna,  and  defeated  a  body  of  Britl^  an^  tories.  Soon  afterward  he  unsuccessfully 
attacked  thejpost  at  Bocky  Mount,  w  ithin  a  few  days  he  defeated  the  prince  of  Wales 
legimeot  at  Hangii]^  Hock  and  dispersed  a  large  force  of  tories.  Routed  in  his  turn  by  Tar- 
leton  at  Fishing  creek,  he  recruit^  another  force  with  which  he  lieat  Tarlet^  at  Black- 
stocks,  but  was  dangerously  wouncjed.  He  was  made  brig.  een.  of  the  8.  C.  mihtia,  and  was 
tlianked  by  congress.  In  1781  he  enlisted  8  re^ments  of  rangers  and  aided  Marion  and 
ottier  generals.  Hfe  sat  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  federal  constitution;  was 
a  member  of  congress,  178»-d3,  and  1797-1802,  md  was^U.  S.  senator,  1801-10.  He 
was  U.  B.  minister  to  Brazil,  18J()^-11. . 

SHUT,  ft  t  of  Russia,  in  tho government  of  Kharkov,  aad  90  m.  n. w.  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  on  tiie  PsioL  It:  contains  several  factories^  .and  has  an  importaiit  annual 
Wr.   Pop.  '67, 14,0604 .  • 

WW,  Thb,  the  great  tuminary  upon  which  not  only  out  well-being  "but  our  very  exist- 
ence depends,  has  beeft  from  the  eariiest  ages  a  source  of  wonder  and  admsation,  and 
its  woramp  was  probably  the  very  flrst  fbrm  of  idolatry.    See  Sim-wonsBiP. 

When  thO'true  system  of  the  universe  became  known,  one  of  the  first  labors  of 
vht>iiomer»Mil6  to  aseenaiti  the  dlstsfnce  and  site  of  the  sun,  and  these  have  been 
blown  for  some  time  with  tolerable  precision;  but  until  hitely  the  most  vAgue  and 
^satisfiiMbry  tMories  regarding  its  chemical  and  physical  consntution  have  continued 
toprevaH.  ,■■'-■ 
WithiA  tft»  last  few  ymai,  ^ohtfU^ef,  our  knowledge  of  ito  chemk»i  and  P^f^*^^]  p 
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stitation  haAincnnasedwlth  a  rapidity  Mcdiablyuiie^^  buMjChogjcienee. 

Oar  knowledge  regarding  Uie  sun  &  bes4  arranged  under  three  heads:  viz.,  Th$ff^utral 
TdokiwM  of  ih$  tun  to  our  olSn;  the  $un*$  chemioal  ocmtUuUon;  and  U$  phffmcal  eonttiitUion^ 
BeUttionB  of  the  Sun  to  wo  JBarih^  as  the  Source  of  Light  and  Meat, — In  order  to  appreciate 
the  grandeur  of  the  soale  on  which  solar  activity  is  carried  on,  it  is  only  neoeaaary  to 
know  a  few  facts  rdative  to  the  sun,  which  are  best  exprwed  by  numbers. 

1.  Distanoe  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth.-^The  difficulty  in  aacertaing  the  parallax  (q.T.) 
of  the  sun  arises  from  the  smallness  of  the  baae  line  as  compared  with  the  distance  of 
the  object.  The  distance  of  the  observing  stations  must  always  be  less  than  8»000  m. ; 
from  this  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  which  is  only  30  times  8,000,  can  be  observed 
directly  with  tolerable  nearness.  But  when  the  distance  is  many  thousands  times  the 
length  of  the  base  line,  the  triani^le  is  "  ill-conditioned  "  or  unfavorable  to  accuracy,  and 
the  problem  must  be  approacheof  indirectly.  The  first  attempt  to  measure  the  distance 
of  the  sun  was  that  nuide  by  the  Greek  astronomer  Aristarchus  in  the  tl^ird  c.  B.C., 
who  made  it  only  about  one-twentieth  of  what  we  now  know  it  to  be.  Even  the  great 
astronomer  Eepfer  in  the  seventeenth  c.  could  only  say  that  the  distance  must  be  at  least 
between  18  and  14  millions  of  miles.  Subsequent  estimates^for,  owing  to  the  impeif  ection 
of  the  methods  and  instruments,  they  were  little  better  than  estimanes-^rese  to  bO  mil- 
lions. At  last,  in  1716,  the  Boriish  asttxmoiiier  Halley  pvopoeed  a  method  of  employing 
the  transits  of  Venus.  Accoraingly,  the  tmnsils  of  1761  and  1769,  were  obserM  in  a 
variety  of  places;  but  the  results  at  drat  deduced  vrer^  discordant  and  uniattelictory, 
nntU  in  1894  the  Qerman  astrononier  £ncke  "  discussed "  the  obsert^pn^  of  1769,  and 
arrived  at  a  distanoe  ol  about  95^  millions  of  miles;  and  this  nombcr  held  its  place  in 
books  of  astcoBomy  far  a  good  many  yeaos.  In  the  mean  time,  in  tha  absence  of  transits, 
other  methods,  become  possible  through  the  growing  perfection  of  aatcoooBUcal  inatra- 
ments»  were  tried,  and  most  of  them  concurred  in  pointing  to  a  value  nearly  9^  nulUons 
less  than  that  above  stated;  so  that  91,500,000  came  to  be  accepted  as  the  approximate 
distance  of  the  sun,  until  the  transit  of  1874  should  settle  It  more  definitely. 

A  transit  can  occur  only  when  the  planet  is  in  or  near  one  of  her  nodes  at  the  time 
of  inferior  conjunction,  so  as  to  be  in  a  line  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  The  coin- 
cidence of  these  two  conditions  follows  a  rather  complex  law.  There  are  usually  two 
transits  within  eight  years  of  one  another,  and  then  a  lapse  of  105  or  193  years,  when 
another  couple  of  transits  occur,  with  eight  years  between  them.  The  transit  of  1874 
will  be  followed  b^  one  in  1889,  and  there  will  not  be  another  until  June,  9,004. 

The  way  in  which  a  tr^sit  is  turned  to  account  mi^r  be  understood  by  the  help  of 
the  accompanying  diagram,  where  £  represents  the  earth;  V,  Venus;  and  S  the  aun. 
It  is  to  be  premised  that  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  am  well  known. 
Their  periodic  times  can  be  observed  with  accucagy,  and  from  these  by  Kepler's  (q.v.) 
law  we  can  deduce  the  proportione  of  the  distances,  but  not  the  <^igti|Tn*flff  themselves. 
It  is  thus  known  that  if  the  distanoe  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  taken  as  100,  that  of 
Venus  is  79.    In  the  fig.  then,  AV  is  98,  or  about  one-third  of  Va  or  V(. 

An  observer  at  a  station.  A,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  earth  will  see  the  planet  pro- 
jected on  the  sun  as  at  a,  while  a  southern  observer  will  see  it  at  b.  The  distance  of  the 
sun  from  Venus  being  about  three  times  her  distance  from  the  earth,  it  is  obvious  that 

the  distance  o^  will  be  three  times  the 
distanoe  AB;  and  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  the  stations  A,  B,  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  as  the  interval  ab  is 
thus  increased  and  its  measurement 
rendered  more  accurate. 

But  how  is  it  measuped?  For  each 
observer  sees  only  one  of  the  spots,  and 
does  not  know  where  the  other  is;  and 
there  are  no  permanent  marks  on  the  sun's  surface  to  guide  us.  The  difficulty  is  got 
over  in  the tollo wine  way:  Each  observer  notes  the  exi  ct  duration  of  the  transit,  that  is, 
the  time  the  spot  taxes  to  travel  from  C  to  D,  or  from  P  to  G.  Kow  as  we  know  the 
rate  of  Venus*s  motion  in  her  orbit,  this  rives  us  the  lengths  of  the  lines  CD  and  TO  in 
minutes  and  seconds  of  arc.  Knowing  then  the  angular  diameter  of  the  sun  ( 89')  and 
the  lengths  of  two  chords  CD  and  FQ,  we  can  easily,  by  the  properties  of  the  circle, 
find  the  distance  ab  between  them.  This  gives  us  the  angle  aA^  in  the  triangle  AVd 
then,  we  know  the  angle  at  A  and  the  proportion  of  the  ndes  AV  and  Yb,  and  mm  that 
we  can  find  the  aneie  A^V  or  A^B.  Kow  this  hi  the  quantity  sought,  being  the  parallax 
of  the  sun  as  seen  from  two  stations  on  the  earth.  Whatever  the  d^tanoe  AB  actuidly 
is,  the  angle  is  reduced  to  correspond  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  earth's  semi-diameter. 
The  pandliix  deducted  by  Encke,  as  above  refened  to.  was  only  a5776',  while  the 
parallax  corresponding  to  the  other  smaller  measurement  above  stated  is  &04'.  The 
advantage  of  this  roundabout  procedure  is  that  a  comparatively  large  angle  (aAb)  is 
measured  in  order  to  deduce  from  it  a  smaller  (A&B),  so  that  any  error  in  the  measure- 
meat  is  dimimshed  in  the  result. 

The  transit  of  1874  was  observed  at  more  than  fifty  stationa,  astronomers  from  all  the 
civilized  world  taking  part  in  the  work.  The  labor  of  discussing  and  comparing  the 
observations  has  not  yet  been  overtaken,  but  several  parUal  rasults  h«ve  been  m 
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which  still  Bhow  ooiifi!40»ble  diacrepftncy.  The  chief  souroe  of  onoeirtainty  arises  from 
the  difBculty  the  obseryers  found  in  determining  the  exact  moment  of  "ingress"  and 
"egress"  of  the  phmet,  owing  to  the  dense  atmosphere  of  the  latter  rendering  the  limbs 
of  the  two  bodies  indistinct  and  distorted.  Much  was  expected  from  the  multitude  of 
photograpbic  pictures  taken,  but  they  have  proved  a  failure.  They  are  said  to  lack  the 
necessary  sharpness,  and  to  be  liable  to  other  sources  of  error.  The  first  partial  discus- 
sion of  the  British  observations  gave,  according  to  the  astronomer  royal,  a  result  of 
^V  millions  of  miles.  A  more  extended  discussicm  since  announced  results  in  9S^ 
millions  of  miles. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  transit  of  1882  ccmies,  the  defects  of  the  photographs,  as 
well  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  time-observations,  may  be  obviated.  In  the  meantime 
astronomers  are  turning  with  greater  hope  to  other  methods,  especially  to  observations 
of  Mars,  and  of  some  of  the  minor  planets,  f^rom  observations  of  Mars  made  in  1862, 
the  American  astronomer  Newcomb  deduced  a  distance  of  S^  millions  of  miles.  The 
velocity  of  light,  which  has  been  determined  by  the  ingenious  optical  experiments  of 
Foucault  and  others,  has  also  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  problem.  The  aberra- 
tion of  light  (<|.v.)  results  from  the  relation  of  the  velocity  of  li^t  to  that  of  the 
earth's  motion  in  her  orbit;  and  from  the  observed  amount  of  the  aberration  we  are  thus 
able  to  deduce  the  earth's  velocity.  From  knowing  then  the  time  of  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion, we  can  find  the  circumference  of  her  orbit,  and  hence  her  distance  from  the  sun. 
The  most  careful  investigation  by  this  method  gives  a  distance  of  96  millions  of  miles. 
An  ingenious  method  of  observing  the  parallax  of  Mars  at  its  opposition,  first  suggested 
by  the  astronomer  royal,  but  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gill  on  the  island  of  Ascension  in  1877, 
promises  still  more  satisfactcHy  results.  The  essence  of  the  method  consists  in  this,  that 
instead  of  dex>endtng  upon  two  sets  of  observers  at  different  parts  of  the  earth,  one 
observer  and  one  station  are  made  to  suffice.  One  observation  is  taken  in  the  evening 
when  the  planet  is  rismg,  and  another  in  the  earlv  morning  when  it  is  setting.  In  the 
mean  time  the  rotation  of  the  earth  has  transported  the  observer  6, 000  or  7,000  m.  through 
space,  and  this  forms  his  base  line.  Mr.  GiU's  observations  were  made  by  means  of  the 
beliometer,  the  most  effective  of  instruments  for  such  purposes.  From  such  of  his 
observations  as  had  been  reduced  at  the  end  of  1878,  Mr.  Gill  announo&s  his  belief  that 
the  sun's  distance  will  prove  to  be  nearer  to  96  than  to  92  millions  of  miles. 

The  other  important  numerical  facts  rdative  to  the  sun  are  the  following:  Its  diame- 
ter calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  shorter  distance  hitherto  received,  is,  in  round  numbers, 
850,000  m.,  or  more  than  107  times  the  mean  diameter  of  tho earth;  so  that  the  Tolwne 
or  bulk  of  the  sun  exceeds  that  of  the  earth  1,200,000  times,  and  is  600  times  greater 
tban  the  bulk  of  all  planets  at  present  known,  together.  The  mctsa  of  the  sun,  or 
quantity  of  matter  it  contains  as  measured  by  weight,  exceeds  that  of  the  earth  only 
^,000  times;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  matter  of  the  sun  has  only  one-fourth  the 
density  of  that  of  the  earth.  From  this  and  other  facts,  it  is  inferred  that  the  matter  of 
the  sun  exists  for  the  most  part  in  a  gaseous  condition.  Still  his  mass  is  740  times 
greater  than  the  masses  of  all  known  pumets  put  together.  The  period  of  rotation  of  the 
sun  upon  its  axis,  which  Galileo  was  the  first  to  calculate  from  observations  of  the  sun- 
spots,  and  which  takes  place  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  tlie  earth,  is  about  25  days 
8  hours.  It  appears,  however,  that  thisperiod  varies  according  to  the  solar  latitude  of 
the  spots  from  which  it  is  calculated.  The  ineUnation  of  the  axis  of  the  sun  to  the  eclip- 
tic is  about  7V,  and  the  lanffOude  of  the  aeeending  node  is  about  74°  30'. 

2.  The  form  or  ftffttre  of  the  mn  has  been  the  subject  of  recent  investigations.  ,  The 
polar  and  equastorial  diamet»s  of  the  sun's  disk  as  observed,  have  been  supposed  to 
differ,  though  by  a  viery  small  quantity  only.  The  photographs  of  the  sun  do  not  quite 
agree  in  the  amount  of  the  value  for  the  diameter  with  that  given  by  observations. 

The  general  laws  by  which  the  relation  of  our  earth  to  the  sun,  as  the  source  of  light 
and  heat,  is  governed,  are  of  the  most  simple  kind.  The  rays  which  emanate  from  the 
sun's  dii^  into  space  proceed  in  diverging  lines,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  earth,  their 
mtensitywill  be  mversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sun's  distance.  This  may 
be  called  the  primarv  law ;  but  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  solar  heat  and  light  are 
manifested  to  us  under  a  secondary  law  depending  on  the  obliquity  of  incidence  of  the 
sun's  rays.    Bee  GiiDCATX,  Earth,  TEiffPB&A.TT7RB,  etc. 

8.  Ghemieal  ChnMution  of  the  Sun. — Astronomy  has  weighed  and  measured  the  sim 
loDg  ago,  and  in  our  da^rs  chemistr^r,  aided  by  physics,  makes  an  analysis  of  it.  The 
way  in  which  this  surprising  result  is  arrived  at  is  explained  under  Sfbctrxtm.  The 
mam  fact  on  which  tne  method  rests  is  briefiy  this:  that  a  substance,  when  comi>ara- 
tlvely  cold,  absorbs  the  verjr  same  rays  which  it  gives  out  when  heated.  Hence  it  was 
inferred  by  Kirchhoff  that  if  there  was  sodium  or  iron  in  a  comparatively  cold  state  in 
^e  solar  atmosphere,  above  the  source  of  light,  these  substances  would  produce  black 
lines  corresponding  in  spectral  position  with  the  bright  lines  which  they  give  out  when 
beated.  On  this  principle  the  presence  in  the  solar  spectrum  of  hydrosen,  magnesium, 
calcium,  sodium,  and  metals  of  the  iron  group  has  been  ascertained  wiui  someuing  like 
certainty.  There  are  less  clear  indications  of  other  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  lead;  while 
metals  of  the  tungsten,  antimony,  silver,  and  gold  classes  have  been  searched  for  in 
vain.  Of  the  metalloids,  such  as  oxygen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  the  like,  none 
M  been  detected  till,  in  1877,  prof.  Heni^'  Draper  of  America  announced  the  discove^lp 
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of  oxygen.  The  presence  of  these  substances  in  the  siin  is  hardlr  donbted^  but  their 
identification  is  difficult.  A  diief  source  of  complication  in  research  of  this  kind  is  the 
effect  on  the  spectra  of  substances  produced  bj  differences  of  temperature  and  presaare. 
Bxcessire  heat  seems  to  dissociate  the  groups  of  atoms  forming-  the  molecules  into  sim- 
pler groups,  and  thus  produces  a  different  spectrum  difficult  to  recognize.  The  labors 
of  Lockyer,  Huggins,  Janssen,  Draper,  and  others  are  directed  toward  overcoming  these 
and  other  obstacles. 

4.  PhyHoal  ContitUuUon  cf  the  dun. — Since  the  first  discovery  by  Gfldileo  of  those 
remarkable  phenomena  on  the  sun  called  gun8pot»--~d&rk  patches  with  an  area  fre- 
quently exceeding  several  times  the  surface  of  the  earths— an  immense  variety  of  theories^ 
as  to  the  probaUe  constitution  of  the  solar  body  has  been  brought  forwaitl  by  nearly 
every  observer.  Solar  photography  proqiises  valuable  aid  in  this  research  by  enabling 
us  to  keep  a  permanent  recora  of  pasiaing  phenomena,  ready  at  any  time  for  deliberate 
measurement  and  comparison. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  connection  with  sun-spots,  science  owes  to  Dr. 
Alexander  Wilson  of  Glai^ow,  who,  in  the  year  17fi9,  observed  certain  general  and  remark- 
able features  of  sun-spots,  which  enabled  him  to  establish  the  significance  of  these  phenom- 
ena for  a  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  sun's  physical  constitution.  These  features 
are  as  follows:  When  a  spot  was  near  the  middle  of  the  sun,  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
a  dark  central  part,  called  the  nudeus  or  umbra,  and  arownd  this  was  a  comparatively 
brighter  envelope,  called  the  penumbra,  and  at  such  a  time  both  parts  were  distinctly 
visible.  But  as  the  spot  approached  one  border,  the  penumbra  on  the  side  nearest  the 
observer  became  graaually  more  and  more  foreshortened,  while  the  penumbra  on  the 
other  side  grew  broader  and  broader,  and  at  len^h,  as  the  spot  was  disappearing — ^that 
is,  passing  the  edge  of  the  limb — ^the  near  side  or  the  penumbra,  as  well  as  the  dark  cen- 
tral part,  entirely  vanished,  nothing  remaining  except  the  opposite  penumbra.  When  a 
spot  made  its  appearance  on  the  omer  nde  of  the  border,  Wilson  noticed  the  same  phe- 
nomena in  an  opposite  order,  and  soon  discovered  that  they  were  nearly  universaL  It 
followed  from  these  observations  at  once  that  every  spot  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
funnel-shaped  opening  in  the  sun's  body,  which,  by  the  rotation  of  the  latter,  succes> 
sively  presented  the  described  appearanc^.  These  observations  have  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  photographic  records  of  Messrs.  De  la  Bue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy. 

Schwabe  showed,  as  the  result  of  nearly  40  year's  observations,  that  the  number  of 
groups  of  sun-spots  is  not  tiie  same  from  year  to  year,  but  has  a  maximum  about  every 
10  or  11  years;  and  gen.  Sibine  recorded  the  wonderful  fact  that  the  various  epochs  of 
maximum  spot  frequency  are  also  those  of  maximum  disturbance  of  our  earth's  mag- 
netism. Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  curious  bond  of  union  between  the  sun  and  the 
planets  of  our  system. 

It  was  next  shown  by  Carrington  that  sun-spots  have  a  proper  motion  of  their  own — 
those  near  the  solar  equator  moving  faster  than  those  near  the  poles. 

While  spots  are  darker  than  the  general  surface  of  the  sun,  there  are  also  frequently 
observed  patches  brighter  than  the  general  surface.  These  are  called  faeukp,  and  they 
generally  accompany  spots,  most  frequently  in  their  wake;  but  they  are  only  distinctly 
visible  near  the  sun's  limb,  and  lose  their  specific  luminosity  near  the  center  of  the  sun's 
disk. 

Another  phenomenon  connected  with  our  luminary  is  not  less  i^emarkable  than 
8un-si)ots.  •  This  is  tbe  red  flames,  or  protuberances,  which  were  first  observed  surround- 
ing t\ke  sun's  disk  on  the  occasion  of  a  total  eclipse,  but  which  by  ingenious  methods  of 
observation  can  now  be  rendered  visible  even  when  the  sun  is  not  eclipsed.  This  col- 
ored envelope,  less  brilliant  than  the  photogphere,  or  ligh^giving  surface,  and  having  a 
mean  height  of  6,000  or  fi, 000  miles,  is  known  as  the  Siromosphere,  and  seems  to  consist 
mainly  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  Jets  of  which  are  seen  at  times  to  be  projected  to  a 
height  of  900,000  miles.  The  Velocity  of  these  movements  has  been  calculated  to 
exceed  at  times  120  mile  a  second.  Above  the  chromosphere  there  is  a  far  deeper  layer 
of  cooler,  sub-incandescent  gases,  among  which  is  an  unknown  substance,  which  chiefly 
composes  the  outer  portion,  and  is  apparently  liriiter  than  hydrogen.  These  gaseous 
envelopes,  extending  together  to  800,000  or  even  500,000  miles  above  the  photosphere, 
are  now  believed  to  cause  the  appearance  culled  the  corona,  or  white  halo,  which  is  seen 
to  surround  the  dark  body  of  the  moon  during  an  ecHpse  of  the  sun. 

If  a  spot  be  a  hollow,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  descending  current  of  this  cold  absorbing  atmosphere  to  account 
for  the  want  of  luminosity.  In  like  manner,  on  this  hypothesis,  a  facula  will  be  a 
portion  of  the  luminous  matter,  which  has  been  removed  high  up  into  the  atmosphere^ 
and  which  thus  escapes  the  absorbing  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  A  spot  may  thus 
be  supposed,  to  be  produced  by  two  currents — one  ascending,  and  carrying  the  hot 
luminous  matter  up;  the  other  descending,  and  carrying  the  cold  atmosphere  down. 
The  photosphere  is  thus  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation  like  ebullition. 

Spots  and  their  accompanying  faculse  are  an  indication  of  the  activity  of  those  "con- 
vection currents "  by  which  heat  is  brought  to  the  surface  to  replace  what  has  been 
radiated  off.  Their  temporary  prevalence  then  is  held  to  be  a  sign  of  more  than  ordinary 
solar  activity  or  expenditure  of  energy.  This  is  palpably  manifested  on  our  globe  in 
the  greater  magnetic  disturbance  that  takes  place  when  sun-spo^aca  ^lumerous,  aa 
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before  meniioiied.  The  diurnal  range  of  the  magnet  freely  Buspended  in  the  Kew 
obfierratorv,  shows  an  unmistakable  correspondence  with  tlie  waxing  uud  waning  of 
the  spotted  area  on  the  sun ;  and  the  frequency  of  aurorae  is  found  to  l)e  in  perfect  cor- 
respondence with  prevalence  of  srpots.  It  is  natural  to  seek  to  connect  cycles  of  weather 
with  the  spot-period  of  the  sun.  but  nothing  has  yet  been  conclusively  established.  A 
coincidence  bas  seemingly  been  made  out  between  the  recurrence  of  famines  in  soutiiem 
India  through  deficient  rain  and 'the  period  of  minimum  spots;  but  the  coincidenee  does 
not  hold  for  other  localities.  Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  bring  commercial  crises 
and  other  recurring  events  into  the  spot-cycle. 

As  to  fhe  cause  of  the  periodicity  of  sun-spots,  observations  made  at  Kew  seem  to 
ostabUeh  a  connection  between  the  beliavior  of  spots  and  the  proximity  of  prominent 
planets;  and  it  may  thus  be  found  that  the  recurrence  of  certain  planetary  positions  in 
some  way  determines  the  spot-period. 

Vn  Ain>  SISE  WOBSHIF.  All  investigation  tends  to  show  that  nature- worship  was 
the  basis  of  all  polytheistic  religions,  and  that  the  chief  deities  of  the  several  mytholo- 
gies were  originally  personifications  of  the  sun.  or  of  particutar  influences  of  the  sun. 
The  original  solar  nature  of  Jupiter,  Zeus,  Odin,  Baal,  xVmen  Ra  (see  EoTfTT),  Indra, 
etc.,  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  See  those  heads;  also  Scandinavian  Uythologt, 
Phkxicia;  and  for  a  full  devolpment  of  the  subject,  Max  MtlUer's  essay  on  Campara- 
Ure  MyiMogy  (Oxford  Essays;  1856V  The  actual  sun,  however,  still  continued  an  object 
of  worship,  more  especially  as  in  the  abstract  and  more  strictly  personal  gods,  moral 
and  intellectual  attributes  came  to  predominate  over  and  obscure  the  physical  (see 
ilRLEOB);  and  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  more  or  less  closely  associated  that  of 
fire— his  representative  on  earth.     See  Pabbbbs,  Nbbdfirk,  Bsi/rssN. 

The  most  complete  system  of  sun-worship  that  we  have  anv  account  of  is  that  exist- 
ing in  Peru  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  (1336).  "Our  northern  natures  can 
hardlv  comprehend  how  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were  imaged  in  the  heart 
of  a  Peruvian,  and  dwelt  there;  how  the  eiiangefs  in  these  luminaries  were  combined 
with  an  liis  feelings  and  his  fortunes;  how  the  dawn  was  hope  to  him;  how  the  fierce 
mid-day  brightness  was  power  to  him;  how  the  declining  sun  was  death  to  him;  and 
how  the  new  morning  was  a  resurrection  to  him;  nay,  more,  how  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  were  his  personal  friends,  as  well  as  his  deities;  how  he  held  com- 
munion with  them,  and  thought  that  they  regarded  every  act  and  Word;  how.  in  his 
solitude,  he  fondly  imagined  that  thejr  syrap^athized  withthim,  and  how,  with  out- 
>tretched  arms  he  appealed  to  them  a^mst  their  own  unkindness,  or  against  the  injus- 
tice of  his  fellow-men."— Helps's  Spanisli  Conquest  of  America.  The  Incas,  as  the  Peru- 
vian monarchs  were  called,  claimed  to  be  children  of  the  sun,  and  his  representatives 
ou  earth.  Their  government  was  a  despotic  theocracv,  of  which  the  Inca  was  both 
high-priest  and  king.  In  Cuzco,  the  capital,  stood  a  splendid  temple  to  the  sun.  all  the 
implements  of  which  were  of  gold.  On  the  w.  end  of  the  interior  was  a  representation 
of  the  sun's  disk  and  rays  in  solid  gold,  so  placed  that  the  rising  sun,  shining  in  at  the 
open  e.  end,  fell  full  upon  the  image,  and  was  reflected  with  dazzling  splendor.  In 
the  place  or  square  of  the  temple,  a  great  annual  festival  was  held  at  the  summer  sol- 
stice. The  multitude,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Inca,  awaited  in  breathless  solemnit}''  the  first  ra^s  of  their  deity  to  strike  the  golden 
image  In  the  temple,  when  the  whole  prostrated  themselves  in  adoration.  Sacrifices, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Jews,  were  offered  on  the  occasion,  and  bread  and  wine  were 
partaken  of  in  a  manner  strikingly  resembling  the  C?hristian  communion. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sun  alone  absorbed  the  devotion  of  the  Peruvians. 
There  was  little  in  nature  that  they  did  not  contrive  to  make  a  deity  of.  The  moon,  as 
the  spouse  of  thq  sun,  the  planet  Venus  as  his  page,  the  Pleiades,  and  the  remarkable 
constellation  of  the  southern  cross,  were  minor  deities.  The  rainbow  and  lightning 
^ere  also  worshiped  as  servants  of  the  sun ;  and  fire,  dir,  earth,  attd  water  were  not 
without  adoration." 

yWkHt'Btai  1i,  In  the  ancient  l6gewte  of  Indte,  the  son  of  a  -pocit  Brahman, 
AJigftrta,  Who  Iras  iolO  fey  Ms  father  for  100  cows  td  HarUfdhandra  (q.v.),  and  offered 
hv  the  latttrt-  as  h  Victim  to  V&mn'a,  instead  of  Ms  own  son  Rohlta,  whom  he  had 
Pted^  hUteself  to  Mciiflce  to  this  god.  The  legend  relates  (hat  »^hett  Sunahsepha  was 
hrmndio'the  *^fificiai  post  b^  Ms  own  fetfcef— for  no  priest  could  be  fouMd  to  perform 
^he  celiefe6riy-^tfhd  when  fite  father  canie  Whetting  his  sword  to  kill  him— for  neither 
"^•^  Anv'j^rfest'to  bte*f6Udd  Who  would  perform  such  a  sa'criflcie— Sunahsepha  prayed  In 
TOccc^  ta  <h*  py&^  Pifei«l>at!.  Agni,  Savitrl,  Vartm'a,  again  to  Acni,  then  to  the 
WW(^IWvtt(',  Itidra,  fhe  As' win,  and  the  daWn;  atid  while  he  pralBcd  the  dawn  with 
three  t^ftes,  at  tlWe* delivery  of  efach  Verse  Ms  fetters  became  Iormt,  and  when  the  last 
vei^  Ww8  sMd,  h^  beCfttne  free  again.  He  left  afterwArd  the  family  of  iiis  parents,  and 
J^  adopted  hyVu'itd^ffHtra,  under  the  nahne  of  8'nnah's*epha  DeVardta<theGod-giv^n). 
rhe  Aftate^a  Wftlifnaiut  (see  Vbd.\),  where  this  legend  is  related,  also  ascribes  to  him 
^he  ftr^t  Jterformance  of  sdme  Vedic  ceremony. 

BU'KAET,  Loch,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  in  the  extreme  w.  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland, 
having  ihe  districts  of  Ardnamurchau  and  Buuart  on  the  n.,  and  that  of  Morven  oa^ti^jp 
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8. ;  length,  inland  from  the  Sound  of  Mnll,  19  m. ;  breadth  varies  from  8  m.  to8  farlongs. 
At  its  head  stands  the  village  of  Strontian. 

SUHBIBDS,  OinnyridcB,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order  insessorss  and  tribe  ienuiroslres, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  creepers  and  the  humming- 
birds, and  as  occupying  nearly  the  same  place  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World 
which  belongs  to  the  humming-birds  in  America.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  although 
none  ara  so  small  as  the  smallest  humming-birds;  they  rival  humming-birds  in  brilliancy 
of  plumage,  and  like  them  they  feed  qn  the  juices  of  flowers,  which  they  suck  by  their 
long  bill ;  they  do  not,  however,  flutter  on  the  win^  when  feeding,  like  humming-birds, 
but  perch  on  or  beside  the  flower  into  which  the  bill  is  to  be  inserted.  The  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia^  the  eastern  Archipelago, 
and  Africa.  The  resplendent  metallic  plumage  belongs  only  to  the  male,  and  only  to 
the  breeding  season. 

8UNBURY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  Brunswick,  crossed  by  the  European  and  North 
American  railroad  and  the  Fredericton  branch;  drained  by  St.  John's  nver;  1200  sq.m.; 
>p.  71,  6,824.    The  surface  is  mostly  level  and  densely  timbered;  the  soil  is  fertile. 

seat,  Oromocto. 

SUNBURY,  a  borough  of  Upper  Augusta  township,  Korthumberland  co.,  Penn., 
near  the  junction  of  the  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  about  55  m.  from  Harrisburg,  on 
tiie  Northern  Central  railroad;  pop.  70,  8,131.  The  place  has  some  importance  as  a 
railroad  junction  and  coal-shipping  station.  There  are  2  machine-shops,  2  foundries,  a 
daily  and  8  weekly  papers,  and  a  bank. 

BWDA  ISLAHDS,  that  great  chain  of  islands  belonging  to  Malaysia,  running  e.,  com- 
mencing with  Sumatra  (q.v.),  and  ending  with  Timor  (q.  v.),  and  separating  the  Java  sea 
from  the  Indian  ocean.  Sunda  strait  is  a  passage,  from  70  to  90  m.  in  breadth,  between 
Sumatra  and  Java. 

STTHDAT.    See  Sabbath;  Lord's  Dat;  Public-houbbb. 

SUKDAT-SGEOOLS  were  founded  about  the  close  of  the  year  1781  by  Robert  Raikes.  a 
piinter  in  Gloucester.  Business  leading  him  into  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  inhabited  by 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  he  was  struck  with  concern  at  seeing  a  group  of  children, 
miserably  ragged,  at  play.  He  was  informed  that  *'  on  Sunday  the  street  was  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  wretches,  who,  having  no  employment  on  that  day,  spent  their  time  in 
noise  and  riot,  playing  at  chuck,  and  cursing  and  swearing."  To  check  this  deplorable 
profanation  of  the  Cord's  day  he  engaged  four  women,  who  kept  dame  schools,  lo 
instruct  as  many  children  as  he  shoula  send  them  on  the  Sunday,  in  reading  and  the 
church  catechism,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  one  shilling  each.  In  a  short  period 
a  visible  improvement  was  effected  both  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  children,  who 
came  in  considerable  numbers;  the^  attended  church  with  their  mistresses,  and  a  great 
many  learned  to  read  and  say  their  catechism.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Sunday- 
schools.  This  excellent  scheme  was  noticed  in  the  Gloucester  newspaper  in  1783;  but  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Raikes.  from  which  the  above  account  is  taken,  published  in  the  QenOe- 
maiVs  Magazine  in  1784,  first  drew  general  attention  to  it.  Numerous  schools,  formed 
on  the  same  model,  sprang  up  in  all  the  principal  towns;  and  a  society,  under  high  pat- 
ronage, was  formed  in  London  in  1785  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Sunday- 
schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  in  14  years  expended  £4,000  in  payment  of 
teachers.  Her  majesty,  queen  Charlotte,  admitted  Mr.  Raikes  to  an  audience,  and 
expressed  her  high  approbation  of  his  plan.  This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  great  impediment  to  its  prosperity  was  the  expense  of  hiring  so  many 
teachers.  Even  in  Gloucester,  the  burthplace  of  the  Sunday-schools,  after  Mr.  Raikes  s 
death  in  1811,  all  the  Sunday-schools  were  closed  for  a  time  owing  to  want  of  funds. 
Whoever  first  conceived  the  idea  of  gratuitous  instruction  has  nearfy  as  great  merit  as 
Mr.  Raikes  himself;  but  probablv  It  was  suggested  by  necessity  to  many  minds  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time.  It  was  the  means  of  starting  Sundav-soiools  on  a  new 
career  of  success,  and  the  idea  spread  so  rapidly  that,  by  the  year  1800,  the  ieadiiiig  was 
almost  universally  gratuitous.  A  higher  class  of  teachers  offered  their  servioes;  the 
schools  ceased  to  be  filled  by  the  very  poorest  alone;  handsome  buildings  were  erected 
in  connection  with  the  different  churches  and  chapels,  or  by  general  simcription,  and 
that  system  was  organized  which  has  covered  the  Und  with  schools.  The  secular  teadi- 
ing,  which  in  certain  instances  included  writing  and  arithmetic,  was  not  of  a  very  hig^ 
Older;  but  It  placed  the  key  of  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  multitudes  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  unable  to  read;  and  the  religious  instruction  with  which  it  was  combined 
has  molded  the  character  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  England.  In  1808  the  Sunday 
school  union  was  formed,  which,  by  its  numerous  publications,  its  traveling  a^nts,  and 
its  connection  with  branch  societies  in  every  part  of  the  kinedom,  has  ezeroised  great 
influence  on  the  Sunday-school  cause.  The  institute  of  the  church  of  England,  'miich 
operates  in  a  similar  manner,  is  of  later  date.  Within  the  last  20  years  the  Sunday- 
school  has  entered  upon  a  third  stage  of  its  history.  The  improvement  and  multiplica- 
tion of  week-day  schools  obviate  the  necessity  for  teaching  reading  in  Sunday-schools, 
so  that  they  have  gradually  become  restricted  to  religious  Instruction.  This  for  a  time 
threatened  to  affect  their  popularity,  but  as  the  teachers  were  earnest  men  they  culti- 
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yated  the  art  of  teachiog  with  considerable  success.  Sunday-schools  have  prospered  in 
Scotland,  where  reli^ous  teaching  alone  ever  prevailed,  and  the  stability  of  this  modem 
invention  is  accomplished. 

The  Sunday-school  found  its  way  into  Scotland  as  early  as  the  year  1782;  but  it  was 
not  till  1786,  when  the  society  for  promoting  relinous  knowledge  among  the  poor  was 
formed,  that  it  was  publicly  recognized;  nor  till  1797,  when  the  gratis  Sunday-school 
society  was  originated,  that  schools  became  general.  At  first  they  met  with  considerable 
opposition  from  portions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  they  are  now  supported  by  all  the 
churches.  Sunday-school  unions  exist  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  most  of  the  large 
towns.  The  names  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  James  Gall,  the  author  of  the  Lesscm  System,  and 
David  Stowe,  the  author  of  the  Training  System,  deserve  mention  in  connection  with 
the  progress  of  Sunday-schools  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  Sunday-schools  had  been  par- 
tially anticipated  in  county  Down  in  1770;  but  it  was  not  till  1785  that  the  system  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Raikes  was  aaopted,  since  which  its  history  has  been  analogous  to  that  of 
England.  The  Sunday-school  society  for  Ireland  was  established  in  1809.  Sunday- 
schools  were  introduced  into  New  York  in  1816,  through  the  exertions  of  some  benevo- 
lent ladies,  from  which  they  have  spread  themselves  through  the  United  States.  They 
are  now  to  be  found  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  They  thrive  vigorously  in 
the  Protestant  churches  of  France;  and  more  recently  have  been  planted  in  parts  of 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  Roman  Catholics,  in  this  country  at  least,  have  numerous 
Sunday-schools.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom 
about  300,000  teachers  and  8,000,000  scholars;  and  in  the  United  States  there  are  750,000 
teachers  and  nearly  6,000,000  scholars.  Of  the  teachers  and  scholars  elsewhere  it  is 
not  easy  to  form  any  estimate. 

8UNDA.Y-SCHOOL8  (ante).  The  first  permanent  Sund^school  organization  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  there  is  authentic  record,  was  The  First-day  or  Sunday-school 
society,  formed  in  Philadelphia,  1791.  It  was  composed  of  members  of  different  denom- 
InatiAis  including  the  society  of  Friends.  Its  constitution  required  that  the  instrnction 
jriven  in  its  schools  should  be  •'confined  to  reading  and  writing  from  the  Bible,  and  such 
other  moral  and  relieious  books  as  the  society  may  direct.  '*  The  New  York  Simday-school 
union  was  instituted,  1816;  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  adult  school  union,  1817.  These 
three  societies  recognized  the  union  of  different  denominations,  and  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Sunday-school  union  at  Philadelphia,  1834.  The  suggestion  that 
such  an  association  should  be  formed  came  from  New  York.  Its  object  was  to  concen- 
trate the  efforts  of  Sunday-school  societies  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  endeavor  to  plant  such  schools  wherever  there  is  a  population.  As  the  new  states 
werp  settled  and  the  various  religious  denominations  were  strengthened,  more  attention 
was  given  by  each  to  its  own  Sunday-schools,  and  denominational  unions  to  promote 
them  were  formed.  In  the  early  history  of  the  schools  the  chief  thing  expected  of  the 
children  was  to  commit  to  memory  portions  of  scripture,  and  the  chief  employment  of 
the  teachers  was  to  hear  the  recitations.  Afterward  the  question  book  was  added  to 
the  recitation,  and  at  length  in  a  great  degree  superseded  it.  Still  later  came  the  lesson 
helps,  golden  text,  blackboard  exercises,  etc.  In  the  first  schools,  reward  tickets  were 
given,  and  when  they  had  suflSciently  accumulated  were  exchanged  for  books.  This 
Ktimuiated  the  production  of  volumes  of  suitable  character,  and  from  this  the  Sunday- 
school  library  has  been  developed.  At  the  Robert  Raikes  centenary  held  in  London, 
1H80,  the  following  statistics  for  the  United  States  were  reported:  Number  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  all  the  states  and  territories  82,216,  containing  886,328  teachers  and  6.628,124 
scholars. 

SimSBBUVBft,  a  tract  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  consists  of  a  number 
of  low  islands,  forming  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  The  tract  extends  e.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Hoogly  to  the  island  Rabanabad,  is  158  m.  long,  75  m.  broad,  has  an  area  of 
5.341  sq.m.,  and  an  inconsiderable  population.  The  islands  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  narrow  channels,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  force  tlieiv  way  to 
the  sea.  The  chief  channels  (14  m  number)  are  navigable  for  the  largest  craft  used  in 
inland  navigation.  In  such  of  the  islands  as  have  not  been  cleared,  luxuriant  woods 
abound,  ana  afford  lairs  for  the  tiger,  wild  boar,  and  other  ferocious  animals.  Govern- 
ment has  commenced  vigorous  operations  for  the  clearing  of  the  islands,  and  grants  of 
land  are  offered  to  settlers  at  a  nominal  rate.  The  climate,  though  improving,  and  capa- 
ble of  further  improvement,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  unhealthy.  Rice,  sugar, 
and  indigo  are  produced  in  the  cleared  districts.  Large  quantities  of  fish,  obtained  in 
the  waters  of  the  Sunderbunds,  are  sent  to  Calcutta.  Large  and  fierce  alligators  abound 
in  the  channels. 

SUVBEBLAND,  a  thriving  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  seaport,  iu  the 
county  of  Durham,  18  m.  n.e.  of  the  citv  of  that  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear.  The 
town  may  be  said  to  be  Co-extensive  with  the  parliamentary'  borough,  and  to  include  tlie 
suburbs  of  Bishop- Wearmouth  on  the  s.  bank,  and  Monk-Wearmouth  and  Southwick 
on  the  n.  bank  of  the  river,  connected  with  Sunderland  proper  by  an  iron  bridge  of  one 
arch,  236  ft.  long,  and  nearly  100  ft.  above  the  river  at  low  water.  The  bridge  over  the 
Wear  was  erected  in  1796,  but  was  repaired  and  widened  in  1858  by  Robert  Stephenson  ^ 
^^■^■),  at  the  cost  of  about  £40,000.    On  both  sides  of  the  river  there  are  extensive  w^lc 
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docks,  much  of  the  area  of  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  The  harbor,  whicli 
is  defended  by  batteries,  Is  formed  by  two  great  piers,  one  650  yards  and  the  other  590 
yards  m  length;  and  the  port  is  resorted  to  by  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage,  from  all 
commercial  countries,  in  1875,  3,169  vessels,  of  820,137  tons,  entered,  and  8,908,  of 
3,177,128  tons  cleared  the  port;  in  1877.  goods  (chiefly  coals)  worth  £706,611  were 
exported.  After  Newcastle,  Sunderland  is  the  greatest  coal-shipping  port  in  the  world. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  has  been  recently  greatly  improved ;  a  large  new 
inflrmarjr  was  built  in  1867;  and  in  1868  a  spacious  workmen's  hall.  Ship-building  is  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Glass,  earthenware,  ropes  and  chains,  anchors, 
and  other  iron-wares,  are  very  extensively  manufactured  The  public  pArk  of  Sunder- 
land, about  70  acres  in  extent,  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  gen.  sir  Jienij  Have- 
lock,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  commands  a  flne  view  of  the  sea.  The  village  of  Roker, 
a  mile  from  the  town,  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  which  returns  two  membera  to  the 
house  of  commons  (1871)  104,^;  of  municipal  borough,  98,242. 

SUVDXBLAHD,  Robejit  Spencer,  second  Earl,  was  the  only  son  of  Hskby,  first 
earl,  who  had  been  raised  to  tbe  peerage  in  1643,  for  his  exertions  in  the  royal  cause. 
He  was  born  in  1642,  and  after  serving  as  ambassador  to  several  courts,  became  in  1679 
secretary  of  state.  He  had  by  this  time  manifested  remarkable  talent.  Bishop  Burnet 
says  of  him,  "  He  had  a  superior  genius  to  all  the  men  of  business  that  I  have  yet 
known."  At  first,  he  united  with  Essex  and  Halifax  in  opposing  Shaftesburj-,  who 
wished  to  set  Monmouth  on  the  throne,  and  favored  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York. 
He  encouraged  the  king  to  persevere  in  the  de^tuiiuir  French  alliance,  and,  with  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  to  whom  he  attached  himself,  negotiated  a  treaty  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  an  annual  pension  from  the  French  king,  Charles  was  to  agree  to  assem- 
ble no  parliament  for  three  years.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had  shaken  off  Essex 
and  Halifax;  and  a  new  triumvirate,  consisting  of  himself,  lord  Hyde,  and  Gk)do1phin, 
succeeded  to  the  confidence  of  ('harles  II.  The  treaty  with  France  was  broken  off,  and 
Sunderland,  who  was  now  afraid  of  the  whiga,  engaged  the  kin^  in  a  more  popular  alli- 
ance with  Spain.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  last  of  the  exclusion  parliaments,  he  lost 
bis  office;  but  the  duchess  remained  faithful  to  him  in  disgrace;  and  by  her  influence, 
and  that  of  lord  Rochester,  he  was,  in  1682,  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "upon  great  submis- 
sion made  to  the  duke  [of  York],  again  restored  to  the  secretary."  He  remained  in  office 
until  the  accession  of  James  II.,  when  his  influence  in  the  ministry  became  greater  than 
ever.  He  who  had  so  often  saved  himself  in  the  former  reign  by  the  influence  of  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  now  secured  himself  another  patroness  in  the  king's  second  wife, 
the  princess  of  Modena.  Although  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  gave  some  encourage- 
ment to  Monmouth  in  his  rebellion,  he  managed,  with  consummate  art,  to  obtain  the 
entire  confidence  of  James,  and  in  1685  became  prime-minister.  He  was  intrusted  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  king's  intention  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  the 
national  church,  and  was  indeed  the  only  minister  in  whom  the  king  confided.  In  1687 
he  privately  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  afterward  openly  professed 
his  conversion.  His  influence  was  so  great,  that  James  would  grant  no  favor  until  he 
had  asked  the  question,  "  Have  they  spoken  to  Sunderland?"  and  when  told  that  this 
nobleman  got  all  the  money  of  the  court,  he  would  reply,  *'  He  deserves  it"  Tet  we 
find  him  about  this  time  in  correspondence  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterward  Will- 
iam III.  The  princess  Anne  described  Sunderland  as  "  the  subtillest  workingest  villain 
that  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  Burnet  says  he  entered  into  a  particular  confidence 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  he  managed  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  ^dnev,  who  was  sent 
envoy  to  Holland.  With  profligate  but  masterly  dexterity,  he  contrived  to  deceive  both 
his  master  and  Barillon,  and  to  Keep  them  in  ignorance  of  the  events  that  were  passing 
in  Holland.  When  the  prince  arrived  in  England,  Sunderland  and  his  wife  went  to 
Amsterdam,  whence  be  wrote  to  the  new  monarch,  claiming  his  favor  and  protection  on 
the  eround  that  he  had  all  along  been  in  his  interest.  In  1691  he  was  allowed  to  return 
to  England,  and  to  kiss  tbe  king's  hand.  In  1695  William  III.  spent  a  week  at  Sunder- 
land's house  at  Althorpe.  It  was  imputed  to  him  that  he  had  changed  his  religion,  in 
the  late  reign,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  ruin  king  James;  and  it  was  generally 
believed  tliat  he  had  rendered  king  William,  when  prince  of  Orange,  some  signal  ser- 
vices, which  no  one  else  could  have  done.  This  belief  gained  credit  from  the  favor 
shown  him  bv  William.  He  was  made  lord  chamberlain,  and  as  such  took  his  seat  at 
the  head  of  tne  council  table.  After  directing  affairs  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
government,  he  resigned  office  in  1697,  and  retired  to  private  life.  He  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  at  Althorpe,  where  he  died  in  1702.  He  never  shone  as  a  public  speaker.  He 
had,  however,  unusual  abilities  for  business,  and  a  rare  skill  in  the  art  of  insinuation. 
He  possessed  exquisite  courtly  talent,  extraordinary  versatility,  and  a  flexibility  of  prin- 
ciple too  common  in  his  day,  but  carried  by  him  to  the  most  reprehensible  lengths.  By 
his  wife,  Anne,  dauehter  of  the  second  earl  of  Bristol,  he  left  Chaiiles  Spencer,  third 
earl,  who  was  bom  In  1674.  He  was  described  by  Evelyn  as  a  youth  of  extraordinary 
hopes,  very  learned  for  his  age,  and  ingenious.  He  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  state 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  under  George  I.  rose  to  be  all-powerful;  but  in  1721, 
being  acrused  of  receiving  £50,000  worth  of  the  fictitious  stock  distributed  by  the  direc- 
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tors  of  the  South  Sea  acheme  (q.T.)«  ^n  order  to  bribe  the  goTerameDt,  he  was  j^quUted 
only  by  an  inooasiderable  majority  s^d  that  from  party  considerations,  and  the  indigo  a* 
tiou  of  the  pablic  made  him  resign  his  office.  He  died  in  1722,  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  intrigued,  after  his  fall,  for  the  restoration  of  the  tories,  if  not  for  the  return  of 
the  pretender,  Sunderland  was  a  type  of  the  political  morality,  or  ratlier  immorality,  of 
u  disgraceful  age,  when  the  greatest  statesmen  made  no  scruple  of  sacrificing  either  their 
own  party,  or  the  interests  and  dignity  of  the  nation,  to  personal  ambition.  His  title 
deiK^nded  to  Charles,  his  second  son,  who  succeeding,  1783,  to  the  honors  of  his  illus- 
trious grandfather,  John  Churchill,  the  earldom  of  Sunderland  became  absorbed  in  the 
dukedom  of  Marlborough.     His  third  son,  John,  was  ancestor  of  the  earls  Spencer. 

SUV-DEW,  Dromra,  a  beautiful  and  interesting  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
dwxeraec^ft,  three  species  of  which  £^re  natives  of  Britain,  found  in  bogs  and  moist  heathy 
ground.  The  most  common  is  the  Round-lea\'kd  Sun-dew  (D.  rotiindtfoUa),  which 
IS  plentiful  in  almost  all  places  suitable  to  the  plant.  The  leaves  all  spring  from  the 
root,  and  spread  out  in  a  rosette,  from  the  center  of  which  springs  the  flower-stem  or 
scape,  with  a  i-aceme  of  flowers  all  on  one  side.  The  leaves  of  this  and  the  other  spe- 
cies are  fringed  and  beset  in  all  parts  with  hairs,  which  bear  at  their  extremity  viscid 
^nds,  and  the  irritation  of  these  glands  causes  them  to  contract  and  fold  up,  so  that 
insects  are  imprisoned  by  them.  Kecent  observation  has  proved  that  these  insects  are 
actually  digested  by  the  plant,  their  nutritive  material  being  absorbed  by  it.  Compare 
the  dionaa  (q.v.),  and  see  Darwin*s  Insectkorous  Plants  (1875).  The  whole  plant  is 
acrid,  curdles  milk,  and  has  a  reputation  for  removing  corns,  bunions,  and  warts.  An 
agreeable  liqueur,  called  roMoli  {ros  golis)  is  made  by  mf  using  the  plant  in  brandy,  with 
sugar,  etc. 

StTK-DIAL.     See  Dial. 

SUITEIBH,  OrtJtagoriscwty  a  genus  of  fiflhes  of  the  family  diodanticUb  (see  Diodon),  hav- 
ing the  body  compressed,  and  not  capable  of  inflation,  as  in  the  other  diodmUdte; 
abruptly  terminating  in  a  very  short  tail ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  long  and  pointed, 
united  to  the  short  tail -fin;  each  jaw  furnished  with  a  cutting  edge  of  lK>ne  instead  of 
teeth.  The  species  chiefly  inhabit  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  but  two  are  occasionally 
s^een  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  The  Short  Sunfish  (O.  ffwla),  when  young,  is  almost 
perfectly  round,  but  becomes  rather  more  elongated  when  full  grown.  The  name  sun 
Ush  is  variously  regarded  as  derived  from  the  form  of  the  flsb,  and  from  its  habit  of 
floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  fine  weather,  as  if  to  enjo}^  the  sunshine.  It 
attains  a  large  sh&e,  being  sometimes  more  than  six  ft.  in  lengtli,  and  is  captured  by  sail- 
ors. Its  flesh  is  white  and  well  flavored,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  skate.  The 
liver  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  in  repute  among  sailors  as  an  external  appli- 
cation for  the  cure  of  sprains,  rheumatism,  etc.  The  Oblono  Sunfisii  (0.  obhngus),  of 
which  specimens  have  also  been  taken  on  the  British  coasts,  but  more  rarely,  is  of  a 
longer  form.    It  also  attains  a  large  size.     The  sunfishes  feed  upon  sea-weeds. 

SUHTLOWSE.  HeUanthtis,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  compmi<g,  suborder 
^rymbffertB,  having  large  flowers;  the  florets  of  the  ray  strap-shaped,  without  stamens 
or  pi«»til8,  yellow  or  orange;  the  florets  of  the  disk  tubular,  perfect,  yellow  or  purplish- 
brown;  the  flowers  solitary  or  in  corymbs,  with  an  involucre  of  numerous  leaves;  the 
fniit  compressed,  with  a  papi>us  of  two  or  more  deciduous  scales.  The  species  are 
numerous,  all  natives  of  America;  large  herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite  or  sometimes 
alteraatfi  undivided  leaves.  The  Annual  Sunflower  (If.  annutis),  common  in  our 
flower-gardens,  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  where  it  sometimes  attains  a  hei^t  of 
^  feet.  The  stem  is  thick  and  rough ;  the  flowers  solitary,  and  from  one  foot  to  two 
feel  in  diameter,  nodding;  the  leaves  heart-shaped-ovate.  This  plant  is  now  cultivated 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  s.  of  Europe  is  sometimes  a  field-crop;  the 
f^eds  being  valued  as  food  for  cattle  and  poultry,  and  on  account  of  the  oil  whio£  they 
yield,  which  is  little  inferior  to  olive  oil.  An  acre  of  good  land  produces  about  fifty 
bushels  of  seed,  each  bushel  yielding  a  gjallon  of  oil.  The  seeds  are  also  used  like 
.  nlmonds  for  making  demulcent  and  soothing  emulsions;  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
a  bouilli  is  made  of  them,  which  is  used  as  food  for  infants.  The  American  Indians 
make  bread  of  them.  The  flowers  abound  in  honey,  and  are  much  frequented  by  bees. 
The  leaves  are  good  fodder  for  cattle.  The  stems  are  used  for  fuel,  and  yield,  much 
potash. — The  Jerusalem  artichoke  (q.v.)  belongs  to  this  genus. 

SUNFLOWER,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Mississippi,  traversed  centrally  by  the  Sunflower  river; 
730  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,661—4.587  of  American  birth,  2,895  colored.  The  surface  is  low, 
itwampy  in  some  sections;  a  large  proportion  woodland.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
ootton,  grain,  sweet  potatoes,  and  live  stock.     Co.  seat,  Johnsonville. 

SUIfV,  Or&talaria  (q^v.)  Jiatiam,  a  leguminous  plaat,  native  of  India,  which  has  been 
in  general  cultivation  there  from  time  immemon&l,  for  the  fiber  of  its  bark.  It  has  a 
strong  general  resemblance  to  Spanish  broom.  It  is,  however,  an  annual  plant. 
The  pluit  is  cultivated  not  only  for  its  fiber,  but  as  food  for  milch-cows.  The  seed  is 
^nendly  sown  in  April  or  May,  and  in  August  it  is  puUed,  or  cut  close  to  the  ground 
—when  grown  for  its  fiber-— laid  in  long  rows  till  the  leaves  begin  to  rot  and  separate 
from  the  stalks,  and  steeped  in  water  for  a  few  days,  till  the  bark  separates  freelyQ(^^|^ 
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fiber  is  not  so  strong  as  hemp;  but  good  cables,  canvas,  and  'cloth  are  made  of  it.  It 
is  now  imported  in  considerable  quantity  into  Britain.  It  is  known  by  yarious  names. 
Taag  is  one  of  its  Indian  names,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  brovm  hemp,  Beiigal  hemp, 
etc.     The  confusion  of  names  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quantity  imported. 

SUinil'A  (Arab,  custom,  legal  usage),  originally  denotes  among  Moslems  the  sayings 
and  the  example  of  Mohammed  and  his  community,  provided  they  are  in  accoraance 
with  the  Koran,  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  is  itself  explained  by  the  Sunna.  The 
term  is  therefore  (though  incorrectly)  used  for  the  collections  of  moral  and  legal  tradi- 
tions traced  to  the  prophet,  which  supplement  the  Koran,  somewhat  like  the  Mishna 
(q.v.),  which  supplements  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Sunna  not  only  coniprises 
religious  doctrines  and  practice,  but  also  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  the  usa^s  ox  com- 
mon life:  the  way  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  dress,  and  the  like.  This  tradition  islirst 
heard  of  during  the  civil  laws  among  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith,  about  half  a  c. 
after  the  flight.  The  single  traditions,  as  we  now  possess  them,  rarely  exceed  six  lines. 
The  diction  is  carefully  wrought,  and  the  form  is  that  of  a  dialogue.  For  the  credibility 
and  canon icity  of  a  tradition,  it  was  originally  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  heard 
by  one  truthful  witness;  but  this  law  was  much  relaxed,  in  after-time.  At  the  end  of 
the  3d  c.  (II.),  a  countless  number  of  individual  collections  (Mosnad),  mostly  of  an 
apocryphal  character,  had  been  produced  by  different  theologians,  but  the  first  who 
sifted  them  critically,  and  without  re^rd  to  any  special  theological  system,  was 
Bochary  (d.  266  H.).  His  collection  contains  7,275  single  traditions,  4,000  of  which,  how- 
ever, occur  twice  in  the  work.  Moslim,  his  pupil,  supplemented  Bochary  with  another 
collection,  containing  12,000,  again  including  4,000  repetitions.  Besides  these,  there  are 
four  more  "canonical"  collections;  by  Abfi  Dawfid  (d.  275  H.),  Tirmidzy  (d.  279),  Nasay 
(d.  803),  and  Mfiga  (d.  273).  The  Sunna,  as  we  have  it  in  these  collections,  contains, 
broadly  speaking,  more  truth  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  contain,  and,  critically 
used,  is,  besides  the  Koran,  the  most  authentic* source  of  Islam.  A  selection  from  the 
different  collections  (both  canonical  and  otherwise),  called  Muhcat  Al  Masabih,  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  capt.  Matthews  (Calcutta,  1809).  Fragments  from  Bochary 
are  found  in  a  German  translation,  by  Hammer,  in  the  Ffind{jrntben  des  Orients. 

8U1TKITE8,  traditionists  or  believers  in  the  Sunna  (q.v.);  the  name  of  the  "orthodox" 
Moslems  as  opposed  to  the  Shiites  (c[.v.).  They  are  subdivided  into  four  principal  sects, 
who,  though  at  issue  on  different  minor  points,  yet  are  acknowledged  by  each  other  to 
belong  to  the  faithful,  and  to  be  capable  of  salvation,  and  they  eadi  have  a  special  ora- 
tory at  Mecca.  The  fii-st  of  these  sects  are  the  Ilanefites,  founded  by  Abu  Hanifa,  who 
died  150  years  after  the  Hegira.  The}'  are  emphatically  called  **  the  followers  of  rea- 
son," whilst  the  other  three  are  guided  exclusively  by  tradition.  They  allow  reason  to 
have  a  principal  share  in  their  decisions  on  legal  and  other  points.  Tx)  this  sect  belong 
chiefly  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  The  second  sect  are  the  Malekites,  founded  by  Malek 
Ibn  Xns,  who  died  about  180  H.  at  Medina.  As  one  of  the  chief  proofs  of  his  real  piety 
and  humility,  it  is  recorded  that  when  asked  for  his  decision  on  &  questions,  he  woukl 
only  decide  on  16.  freely  confessing  his  ignorance  about  the  others.  In  Barbary  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  the  greatest  part  of  his  adherents  are  found.  Mohammed  Al 
ShftfeY,  born  in  Palestine,  150  H.,  but  educated  in  Mecca,  is  the  founder  of  the  third 
sect,  the  Shdfaeites.  He  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  scholastic  divines,  and  seems  alto 
gether  to  have  been  of  an  original  cast  of  mind.  He  never  swore  by  God,  and  always 
took  time  to  consider  whether  he  should  at  all  answer  any  given  question  or  hold  his 
peace.  The  most  characteristic  saying  recorded  of  him  is,  "Whosoever  pretends  to 
love  both  the  work  and  the  Creator  at  the  same  time,  is  a  liar."  He  is  accounted  of  such 
importance,  that,  according  to  his  contemporaries,  '•  he  was  as  the  sun  to  the  world,  and 
as  health  to  the  body : "  and  all  the  relations  of  the  traditions  of  Mohammed  were  said 
to  have  been  asleep  until  he  came  and  woke  them.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  reduced  Moslem  jurisprudence  into  a  method,  and  thus  made  it,  from  a  number  of 
vague  savings,  a  science.  His  followers  are  now  chiefly  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia. 
Ahmed  ifbn  Hanbal  founded  the  fourth  sect,  the  Hanbalites.  He  was  bom  164  H.,  and 
was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Shtlfel.  His  knowledge  of  the  traditions  (of  which  he 
could  repeat  no  less  than  a  million)  was  no  less  famed  than  was  his  piety.  He  taught 
that  the  Koran  was  not  created,  but  everlastingly  subsisted  in  the  essence  of  God ;  a 
doctrine  for  which  he  was  severely  punished  by  the  caliph  Almotasem.  On  the  day  of 
his  death,  no  less  than  20,000  unbelievers  (Jews,  Christians,  and  Magians^  are  said  to 
have  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Once  very  numerous,  the  Hanbalites  now  are 
but  very  rarely  met  with  out  of  Arabia.  On  the  differences  between  the  8unnite8  and 
Shiites,  see  Shtitbb. 

SUK-STSOKE  (otherwise  called  heat  apoplexy,  heat  asphyxia,  amp  de  soleU,  erythU 
mtM  tropicus,  and  tnsolatio,  the  name  by  which  it  is  officially  known  in  the  returns  of 
the  registrar-general)  is  a  very  fatal  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  which  seldom  oc 
cura  in  Great  Britain,  except  in  extremely  hot  summers,  but  is  very  common  in  India 
and  other  tropical  countries.  Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  remari^able  disease 
is  almost  entirely  based  upon  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  it  by  Indian  med> 
leal  officers.  It  is  from  their  reports  that  the  most  satisfactory  history  of  this  disease  at 
present  published— that,  namely,  of   Dr.    Aitken    in    his   Science  and   Practice   cf 
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Me^tkine,  8d  ed.  1864—18  mainly  drawn  up.  From  the  accounts  given  by  these  observers, 
it  is  clear  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  liable  to  be  greatly  modified  in  different 
cases.  Mr.  Russell,  when  in  charge  of  the  68th  regiment  in  May,  1884,  shortly  after  its 
arrival  at  Madras,  with  the  men  in  robust  health,  has  given  the  following  account  of  this 
disease:  "The  funeral  of  a  general  officer  being  about  to  take  place,  the  men  were 
marched  out  at  an  early  lumr  in  the  afternoon,  buttxmed  up  in  red  eoaU  and  military 
ftockSy  at  a  season,  too,  when  the  hot  land  winds  had  just  set  in,  rendering  the  atmosphere 
diy  and  suffocating  even  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  and  when  the  sun's  rays  were  ex- 
cessively powerful.  After  having  proceeded  two  or  three  miles,  several  men  fell  down 
senseless.  As  many  as  eight  or  nine  were  brought  into  hospital  that  evening,  and  many 
more  on  the  followmg  day.  Three  men  died— one  on  the  spot,  and  two  within  a  few 
hours.  The  symptoms  observed  (and  they  were  alike  in  the  three  cases),  were,  first,  ex- 
cessive thirst,  ana  a  sense  of  faintness;  then  difficulty  of  breathing,  stertor,  conm,  livid- 
ity  of  the  face,  and  in  one  whom  Mr.  Russell  examined,  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The 
remainder  of  the  cases  (in  which  the  attack  was  slighter,  and  the  power  of  reaction  per- 
haps greater)  rallied ;  and  the  attack  in  them  ran  on  into  either  an  ephemeral  or  a  more 
coutinued  form  of  fever."  Aitken,  op.  eit.  One  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  noticed  by 
several  observers,  is  the  skin  becoming  rough  and  fecaly,  and  the  perspiration  ceasing; 
the  heat  of  the  surface  becomes  at  the  same  time  much  increased;  the  bowela  become 
obstinately  constipated.  The  actual  attack,  in  the  various  cases  described  by  thejindian 
surgeons  and  physicians,  came  on  generally  when  the  men  were  in  their  tents,  some- 
times during  the  day,  but  in  several  cases  during  the  night.  The  patient  had  been  gen- 
erally lying  down,  often  seemingly  asleep,  when  the  attention  of  his  comrades  would  be 
directed  to  his  hurried  and  heavy  breathing,  and  on  attempting  to  rouse  him,  he  was 
found  to  be  insensible.  The  mortality  from  sun-stroke  is  about  50  per  cent.  In  the 
cases  that  terminate  favorably  a  gradual  remission  of  the  symptoms  takes  place;  and 
when  the  skin  becomes  cool  and  moist,  and  sleep  has  been  procured  (phenomena  which 
usually  occur  within  36  hours  of  the  attack),  the  patient  may  be  regarded  as  out  of 
danger. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  sun-stroke  are  (1),  an  unusually  elevated  degree  of  tem- 
perature, acoompamed  by  great  dryness  of  the  air;  (2)  The  electrical  conuitioa  of  the 
atmosphere  that  precedes  a  thunderstorm;  (8)  A  contaminated  atmosphere  from  over- 
crowding; (4)  All  debilitating  causes,  such  as  prolonsed  marches,  previous  disease, 
intemperate  habits,  etc.  Death  sometimes  occurs  so  suddenly  that  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  treatment,  but  the  general  indications  in  these  cases  are — the  cold  douche, 
from  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  keeping  the  surface  wet  and  exposed  to  a  current  of 
air,  the  exclusion  of  light  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  free  employment  of  stimulants.  In 
less  rapidly  fatal  cases  the  outer  clothing  should  be  removed,  and  the  douche  applied, 
:is  before,  over  the  head  and  along  the  spine.  Relaxation  of  the  pupil  is  the  first  favor- 
able sign.  If  the  pulse  flags  the  douche  must  be  replaced  by  the  mere  application  of 
cold  to  the  head.  The  hair  must  be  cut  as  short  as  possible,  and  the  nape  of  the  neck 
blistered  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  insensibility  recurs  after  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  extremities  and  chest 
should  be  stimulated  with  mustard  poultices.  Immediately  after  the  employment  of  the 
douche,  a  strong  purgative  injection  should  be  thrown  up  the  lower  bowel  by  means  of 
a  long  stomach-pump  tube  (as,  for  example,  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  each  of 
castor  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  two  drams  of  tincture  of  asafoetida  in  about  half 
a  pint  of  barley-water).  Under  no  circumstances  should  there  be  any  abstraction  of 
blood.  The  preventive  measures  are  of  more  importance  than  the  treatment;  but  this 
is  a  subject  into  which  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  The  advice  of  the  re^mental  sur- 
geon is  too  often  disregarded  by  the  commandinj^  officer;  and  the  lines  which  are  itali- 
cized in  Mr.  Russell's  account  ot  the  cases — quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article — would 
seem  to  contain  a  well-devised  prescription  for  the  induction  rather  than  the  preventiom 
of  ?un-8troke. 

8U0KADA  (inland  sea),  an  inland  sea  of  Japan,  which  separates  the  island  of  Kiusiu 
and  Siliopf  from  the  larger  one  of  Nipon.  It  is  about  250  m.  in  length  from  the  strait 
of  Siraonoseki  to  Osaca;  and  sir  R.  Alcock  estimates  its  greatest  breadth  at  50  miles.  It 
18  studded  with  innumerable  islets  and  a  few  rocks.  The  scenery  is  picturesque.  The 
prince  of  Nagato  and  Soulio  having,  contrary  to  treaty  stipulations,  closed  this  sea  to 
foreign  vessels  and  fired  upon  them,  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  fleet  destroyed  the 
forts  that  barred  its  entrance  (Sept.  5  and  6, 1864),  with  the  loss  to  the  allied  squadron  of 
,  12  men  killed  and  60  wounded. 

SVPIBAVinrATIOV  is  a  retiring  allowance  granted  under  an  act  of  1859,  22  Vict 
cap.  26,  to  all  persons  not  being  weeklv  laborers  employed  permanentlv  ifi  the  civil  ser- 
yice  of  the  country.  Before  the  age  or  00,  retirement  can  only  take  place  from  brokem 
walth  (or  ostensibly  so),  or  from  abolition  of  office:  after  60  any  person  may  retire.  If 
the  retirement  take  place  before  completing  ten  years'  service,  a  gratuity  only  is  allowed. 
Alter  ten  years,  the  pension  is  ^  of  the  salarv  at  the  time  of  retirement  for  every  year 
of  service,  up  to  4J,  which  is  the  maximum  allowed,  except  under  very  special  circum- 
stances, when  the  treasury  may  grant  larger  pensions,  never,  however,  exceeding  the 
^W^Bcated.    Professional  persons  appointed  later  in  life  than  the  usual  age  mi^[^ 


have  pensions  computed  with  a  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  30,  added  to  their  actual 
aervice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treasury  may,  for  grave  demerit,  diminish  a  pension 
below  the  scale  granted  in  the  act.  A  person  on  a  pension  is  liable  to  recall  to  a  position 
as  good  as  he  vacated  up  to  the  a^e  of  00,  if  in  suitable  health.  A  civil  servant  is  defined 
to  be  one  holding  appointment  direct  from  the  crown,  or  under  certificate  from  the  civil 
service  commissioners ;  and  his  salary  must  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  or  out 
of  moneys  voted  by  parliament.  Weekly  laborers  are  ineligible;  but  artificers  may  serve 
for  superannuation,  provided  they  are  not  paid  at  the  full  current  market  rates  of  wages. 
See  Retikement. 

Superannuation  is  one  of  the.  great  boons  of  the  permanent  civil  service,  in  which  the 
ofilcials  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  salaries  lower  than  thev  could  earn  elsewhere;  but  to  render 
promotion  tolerably  certain,  retirement  at  60  should  be,  not  as  now  voluntary,  but  com- 
pulsoiT.  At  present  an  official  may  at  his  option  serve  as  long  as  he  is  capable  of  attend- 
ing office ;  ana  many  actually  do  die  in  harness,  years  after  they  have  become  useless. 

SUFEBCABGO  is  an  important  ofiicer  in  a  merchant  vessel,  charged  with  the  control 
■of  all  her  commercial  transactions.  The  cargo  is  under  his  care,  and  he  judges  as  to  its 
disposal  and  replacement. 

STJPEBEBOOATIQK,  Works  of  (Lat.  supererogata,  over  and  above  things  required). 
A  class  of  works  which,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  are  described  as  not  absolutely 
required  of  each  individual  as  conditions  to  his  eternal  salvation.  Roman  Catholios 
found  this  definition  on  the  c\istinction  between  what  they  believe  to  be  commanded  and 
what  they  hold  to  be  only  counseled,  for  an  example  of  which  they  appeal  to  the  words 
of  our  Lord  to  the  young  man  in  Matthew  xix.  21,  which  distinguish  one  class  of  works 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  **  enter  into  life,'*  and  a  further  class  which  must  only 
be  done  if  we  *' would  be  perfect."  Roman  Catholics  do  not  profess  to  recognize  in 
works  of  supererogation  any  distinctive  essential  quality  by  which  they  differ,  whether 
in  their  physical  or  their  moral  entity,  from  other  works,  and  in  virtue  of  which,  by  their 
own  nature,  the  individual  may  found  upon  them  a  personal  claim  to  reward.  For 
works  of  supererogation,  as  for  all  Hupernaturally  f!:ood  works,  they  hold  that  the  assist- 
ance of  God's  grace  is  indispensably  necessaiy ;  and  they  do  not  ascribe  to  them  any 
merit,  except  that  which  arises  from  God's  own  free  anii  gratuitous  promise.  In  one 
word,  the  only  distinctive  clmracteristic  of  a  work  of  supererogation  lies  in  its  not  being 
j^upposed  to  be  prescribed  or  commanded  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
individual,  and  its  being  done  for  the  sake  of  greater  perfection ;  and  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  the  possibility  of  such  works  is,  according  to  Catholics,  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  unequal  fervor  and  unequal  degrees  of  holiness  which  exist  even  m  the  class  of 
the  virtuous  servants  of  God.  A  further  consequence  of  this  doctrine  is  that  God  may 
accept  the  superabundant  works  of  one  in  atonement  for  the  defective  service  of  another; 
and  hence,  in  the  Catholic  theorj'  of  indulgences  (3.  v.),  along  with  what  they  regard  a^j 
the  infinite  and  inexhaustible  treasure  of  the  merits  of  our  Lord,  they  also  regard,  al- 
though in  a  degree  infinitely  inferior,  the  superabundant  merits  of  the  saints  as  lorming 
part  of  that  "treasure  of  the  clmrch"  which  is  applied  in  the  form  of  indulgences. 

BUPEBFETA'TIOH,  or  the  circumstance  of  two  distinct  conceptions  occurring  in 
the  same  woman  at  an  interval  of  greater  or  less  duration,  so  that  two  fetuses  of  differ- 
ent ages — the  offspring  possibly  01  different  parents — may  co-exist  in  the  uterus,  is  :i 
subject  of  great  interest  both  in  a  scientific  and  in  a  medico  -legal  point  of  view.  A 
eouple  of  centuries  ago,  there  was  a  universal  belief  in  not  only  the  possibility  but  the 
comparative  frequency  of  this  occurrence.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  as  universally  dis- 
•  believed;  and  now  again  (owing  to  the  investigations  of  various  inquirers,  among 
whom  Dr.  Bonnar  of  Cupar  deserves  special  mention),  we  are  returning  to  the  belief  of 
our  ancestors.  The  cases  described  as  instances  of  superfetation  may  be  arranged  in 
three  classes;  but  as  will  be  presently  seen,  it  is  only  to  Uie  cases  of  the  third  class  that 
the  term  superfetation  is  truly  applicable.  The  first  doss  includes  the  numerous  undis- 
puted cases  in  which  two  mature  children,  bearing  evidence,  from  their  different  colors, 
that  thev  are  the  offspring  of  different  parents,  are  born  at  the  same  time.  In  the  slave 
states  of  America,  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  black  woman  to  bear  at  the  same 
time  a  black  and  a  mulatto  child — the  former  being  the  offspring  of  her  black  husband, 
and  the  latter  of  her  white  lover;  and  the  converse  has  occasionally  occurred — a  white 
woman  at  the  same  time  beariuj^  a  white  and  a  mulatto  cliild.  There  is  no  difBcnlty  in 
accounting  for  these  cases,  which  are  examples  of  contemporaneous  conception  rather 
than  true  superfetation.  The  second  cIom  includes  those  cases  in  which  a  twin  has  been  . 
aborted,  leaving  its  fellow  undisturbed  in  the  uterus,  to  be  matured  and  bora  m  due 
time,  or  in  which  twins  have  been  produced  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  was  f  uUy 
formed,  while  the  other  was  small  and  apparently  premature,  from  being  "blighted  "  or 
arrested  in  its  development  at  an  early  period.  Cases  of  these  kinds  aie  by  no  means 
rare ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  tliat  the  infants  were  conceived  at  different 
periods.  The  third  doss  includes  the  cases  in  which  a  mature  child  has  been  born,  and 
an  immature  fetus,  the  product  of  a  different  conception,  has  either  been  left  in  the 
womb  until  its  period  of  maturation,  or,  if  expelled  along  with  the  other,  has  presented 
no  mark  of  wasting  or  of  arrested  devc^pment^     "In  a  case  of  genuine  supenetation/' 
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says  Dr.  Bonnar,  "a  woman  must  bear  two  (or  more)  mature  childrexi,  with  an  interval 
of  weeks  or  months  between  the  birth  of  each;  or,  if  she  part  with  the  whole  contents 
of  the  uterus  at  the  first  delivery,  the  difference  of  the  a^s  of  the  fetuses,  or  the 
mature  child  and  the  fetus,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  unmistakable,  and  there  must 
be  the  absence  of  all  marks  of  blight  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  had  it 
remained  in  utero,  it  would  have  ^one  on  to  perfect  maturity."  Among  the  cases  of 
8uperfetation  that  have  been  specially  discussed  by  writers  on  midwifery  and  medical 
jurisprudence,  are  the  following:  (1)  Yelpeau  quotes  from  the  BeeueU  de  la  SodStS  de 
Medtdne  the  case  of  a  woman  iiamed  "Aries,"  who,  in  1796,  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  the 
full  time,  and  five  months  afterward  to  another,  which' was  also  thought  to  be  at  the 
full  time;  (2)  Dr.  Maton,  an  eminent  London  phvsician,  communicated  to  the  college  of 

physicians  the  case  of  Mrs.  T ,  an  Italian  lady,  who  was  delivered  of  an  apparently 

healthy  and  mature  male  child  on  Nov.  12,  1807,  but  which  lived  only  nine  days.  On 
Feb.  2,  1808,  or  82  days  after  the  birth  of  the  first,  she  was  delivered  of  a  second  child. 
which  likewise  had  every  sign  of  bein^  completely  formed  and  mature.  The  following 
c-ase,  which,  as  Dr.  Bonnar  (in  his  Ontieal  Inaviry  reyardifig  Supeifetaiian,  Edin.  1865) 
observes,  **has  been  the  principal  battle-fiela  of  the  advocates  of  supetfetation  and 
their  opponents,"  and  has  el  van  rise  to  more  discussion  than  any  other,  is  recorded  by 
Dr.  Desgrange  of  Lyon.  Madame  Villard  had  a  raiscarriajge  at  seven  months  on  May 
20, 1779.  In  about  a  mouth  thereafter  she  conceived  again,  and  on  Jan.  20,  1780,  she 
brought  forth  a  liviog  child.  No  milk  appeared  in  her  breasts,  the  abdomen  did  not 
seem  to  diminish  in  size,  and  other  symptoms  which  normally  follow  delivery  were 
absent.  The  two  surgeons  who  were  in  attendance  being  naturally  puzzled,  called  in 
Dr.  Desgrange,  who  declared,  in  opposition  to  their  views,  that  there  was  still  a  child  in 
the  womb;  and  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  her  being  delivered  of  a  living  child  on 
July  6,  1780,  167  days  after  the  first  birth.  Dr.  Bonnar  has  collected  from  The  Peerage 
a  mmiber  of  cases  of  probable  superfetatiou  occurring  in  married  life.  Excluding  a 
very  few  exceptional  cases,  he  adopts  Dr.  William  Hunter's  view,  that  210  days,  or 
seven  calendar  months,  is  the  minimum  period  of  uterine  life  at  which  a  child  should 
be  bom  in  order  to  be  reared,  and  he  assumes  that  no  prolific  intercourse  can  take  place 
until  at  least  fourteen  days  after  the  first  delivery ;  ana  with  these  axioms,  he  quotes  the 
following  cases:  (1)  In  the  Hamilton  (lord  Mountflorence)  family,  a  daughter,  who  was 
bom  182  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son  who  reached  maturity,  lived  to  be  married,  whose 
supposed  uterine  life  was  not  more  than  168  days.  (2)  In  the  Aukland  family,  the  hon- 
orable William  Frederick  Elliot,  who  was  born  173  days  after  the  birth  of  a  sister  (who 
lived  60  years),  survived  28  years,  although  his  assumed  uterine  life  was  only  159  days. 
(3)  Lord  Cecil  J.  Gordon,  brother  to  the  10th  marquis  of  Huntly,  has  a  son,  Cecil- 
Orosbie,  who  was  born  in  January  18IK)  (only  127  davs  after  the  birth  of  a  previous 
ohild).  This  son  came  to  maturity,  and  his  assumed  period  of  gestation  was  only  113 
days.  "We  cannot  conceive,"  says  Dr.  Bonnar,  '* how  these  three  cases  can  possibly 
be^ explained  except  by  the  doctnne  of  superfetatiou;"  and  Dr.  Taylor  (Prindpiee  and 
Pradiee  of  Medical  Juriapruderieey  page  849)  fully  adopts  his  view.  Dr.  Duncan 
believes,  from  anatomical  investigations,  that  up  to  the  third  month  of  gestation,  a 
second  conception  may  follow  the  first;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  will  satisfactorily 
accouDt  for  all  the  cases  of  superfetatiou  on  record. 

SVFEBIOB,  in  Scotch  law,  means  one  who.  or  whose  predecessor,  has  made  a 
grant  of  heritable  property  to  a  vassal,  on  condition  of  the  latter  paying  an  annual 
duty  or  sum  of  money,  generally  called  a  feu-duty.  The  superior  is  said  to  have  the 
superiority,  or  dominium  directum,  and  the  vassal  has  the  feu,  or  dominium  utile.  In 
popular  language,  the  superior  is  a  kind  of  landlord.  See  Feu  — In  England,  the  word 
»  not  used,  though  in  copyhold  estates  the  term  **  lord  "  corresponds  to  it. 

SUPESIOB,  Lake,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  ia  the  highest  and 
most  western  of  the  great  lakes  lying  between  West  Canada  and  the  United  States  It 
is  situated  not  far  £rom  the  center  of  the  North  American  continent.  Its  general  form  is 
nearly  semi-lunar,  the  outer  curve  being  towards  the  north.  Greatest  length  from  e.  to 
w.,  355  m.;  greatest  breadth,  160  m.;  area,  about  3,200  sq.m.— fully  that  of  Ireland. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  iH  about  600  ft.  above  the  ^vel  of  the  sea,  and  its  mean  depth 
1000  ft,  so  that  its  bottom  is  400  ft  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  surface  has  an  eleva> 
tion  of  about  2^  feet  above  that  of  lake  Huron  and  lake  Michigan.  The  greater  portion 
of  this  rise  is  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie»  a  strong  rapid  about  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  river  8t  Mary,  which  transmits  the  waters  of  lake  Superior  to  lake 
.  Huron. 

Lake  Superior,  being  situated  very  near  the  water-ahed  between  HadBon*s  bay  and 
the  Mississippi^  receives  no  rivers  of  importance,  although  hundreds  of  small  riven  pour 
themselves  mto  it.  The  largest  are  the  St.  Louis  river,  which  falls  into  its  western 
extremity  at  Fond  du  Lac,  and  is  about  110  m.  long;  and  the  Keepigon  river,  on  the  n. 
side,  which,  with  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  has  a  length  of  about  200  miles.  One  of 
the  branches  of  the  Mississippi  in  Minnesota  approaches  to  within  20  m.  of  the  western 
extremity  of  lake  Superior;  and  a  small  lake  near  the  head  of  the  Albany  river,  of 
vhich  the  waters  flow  to  Hudson's  bay,  is  only  4  m.  from  a  bay  opposite  the  State 
islands  on  the  northern  shore,  forming  a  route  witli  little  portage,  which  has  long  bM^ 
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used  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  lake  Superior  to 
the  northern  country. 

The  promontory  Kee-wee-naw,  near  the  middle  of  the  s.  side,  projects  far  into  the 
lake.    The  islands  are  not  numerous,  the  largest  beinff  Isle  Roy  ale,  44  m.  long. 

The  country  around  lake  Superior  is  generally  bold  and  hilly,  with  the  exception  of 
the  peninsula  ly in ff  between  it  and  lake  Michigan ;  but  few  of  the  hills  rise  more  than 
1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  most  of  them  are  far  below  this  height.  On  the 
southern  shore,  100  m.  w.  of  the  Saute  Ste.  Marie,  are  the  Pictured  rocks,  cliffs  of  gray 
and  red  sandstone,  from  100  to  200  ft.  high,  in  many  places  presenting  fantastic  forms, 
and  marked  by  numerous  perpendicular  stripes  ot  red  and  yellow,  from  ferruginous 
waters  trickling  down  the  face  of  the  rock. 

The  boundalry  between  the  United  States  and  West  Canada,  starting  from  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  sweeps  toward  the  n.,  so  as  to  include  in  the  United 
States  even  the  Isle  Royale,  which  is  only  13  m.  from  the  British  coast,  and  strikes 
inland  from  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  or  Arrow  river,  on  the  n.w.  shore. 

The  only  obstacle  to  navigation  between  lake  Huron  and  lake  Superior  is  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  which  is  overcome  by  a  canal  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  with  two  locks,  on 
the  American  side.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  canal  in  the  world.  The  sides  and  bot- 
tom are  lined  with  stone  throughout  its  whole  length,  the  locks  are  admirably  contrived, 
and  the  largest  ships  can  pass  through  it  with  ease.  The  trade  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  a  canal  on  the  British  side  will  also  be  required  at  no  distant  day. 

The  water  of  lake  Superior  is  remarkable  for  its  coldness,  purity,  and  transparency, 
altlrough  the  affluents  on  both  sides  are  either  turbulent  or  deeply  colored  by  vegetable 
matter  from  swamps  and  forests. 

A  rise  or  fall  in  the  level  of  the  water,  amounting  to  several  inches  in  a  few  hours,  is 
frequently  to  be  observed  alone  the  shore,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  regu- 
lar tide,  but  is  probably  caused  by  the  wind.  Fresh  water  being  more  easily  moved 
by  the  wind  than  salt  water,  great  waves  arise  in  lake  Superior  with  w^onderful  rapidity; 
and  even  in  summer,  large  steamers  are  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  some  bay,  or  under 
the  lee  of  an  island.  Owing  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  water,  compared  with  that  of 
the  air,  in  summer,  fo^  are  prevalent,  resting  on  the  water  at  night,  and  vanishing  an 
hour  or  two  after  sunrise. 

Lake  Superior  never  freezes  over,  but  the  bays  are  sealed  up  in  winter,  and  a  rim  of 
ice  extends  to  some  distance  all  around  the  shore. 

The  rocks  around  the  lake  are  very  ancient,  belonging  principally  to  the  Laurentian 
and  Iluronian  systems  of  the  Azoic  series,  overlaid  in  some  places,  especially  on  the  s. 
side,  with  patches  of  the  lower  Silurian.  The  prevalent  Laurentian  rock  is  orthoclase 
gneiss.  Among  ttie  Huronian  rocks  are  greenstones,  slates,  conglomerates,  quartzites, 
and  limestones.  The  lower  Silurian  rocks  are  soft  sandstones.  There  is  everN-where 
much  evidence  of  glacial  action. 

The  Huronian  rocks  are  well  stored  with  useful  minerals.  The  copper  and  iron 
mines  of  the  s.  side  are  celebrated  for  their  extent  and  richness,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  tliink  that  the  mineral  resources  of  the  British  side  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Ameri 
can,  although  as  yet  comparatively  undeveloped.  The  richest  copper-mines  are  situated 
near  Kee-wee-naw  point.  The  metal  occurs  principally  native,  and  sometimes  in  single 
masses  of  great  size.  One  was  met  with  in  1853,  which  measured  about  40  ft.  in  length, 
and  wjis  calculated  to  weigh  about  400  tons.  Native  silver  is  found  associated  with 
the  native  copper,  and  sometimes  intimately  mixed  with  it.  A  rich  vein  in  an  islet  in 
Thunder  bay  (British  side)  yielded  in  1870-73  silver  to  the  value  of  $1,230,000. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  small  specks  at  Namainse  on  the  British  side.  Lead  ore  occurs 
.in  some  places.  The  beds  of  hematite,  or  red  h-on  ore.  at  Marquette,  on  the  s.  side,  are 
of  wonderful  extent.  The  ore  is  conveyed  by  a  railway  to  the  harbor,  thence  by  ves 
sels  to  Cleveland,  on  lake  Eric,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  smeltea. 

The  fisheries  of  lake  Superior  deserve  notice,  The  delicious  white-fish  and  the  gray 
trout  abound,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  fish.  The  Canadian  legislature  passed  a  law  in 
1865  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  them  on  the  spawning  grounds. 

The  shores  of  lake  Superior  are  frequented  bv  bands  of  the  Ojibbeway  tribe  of 
aborigines.  They  are  of  very  pure  blood,  retain  In  a  great  measure  their  primitive 
habits,  and  many  of  them  are  still  pagans.  They  seem  incapable  of  ndapting  them- 
selves to  the  settled  life  of  the  white  man. 

The  white  population  of  the  British  shore  of  lake  Superior  consist  as  yet  only  of  the 
fishermen  and  explorers  who  visit  the  region  during  summer;  and  of  miners,  who 
extract  the  silver  ore  from  veins  recently  discovered  on  Silver  island,  near  Thunder  ■ 
bay.  But  on  the  American  shore  a  number  of  thriving  towns  have  sprung  up.  All 
these  towns  are  connected  with  nnines.  little  attention  being  yet  paid  to  agriculture. 
Marquette,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  is  connected  by  a  railway  with  Green  bay, 
on  lake  Michigan,  and  thus  with  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  A  telegraph  line  has 
been  establishea. 

STTFEBPHOSPHATES.    See  Phosphorus, 

SVPSBTOKIC,  in  music,  the  note  which,  in  the  diatonic  scale,  is  next  above  the  tonic 
or  key-note,  and  forms  with  it  the  interval  of  the  second,  as  D  in  the  key  of  C  major. 
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817FPLE  JACK,  a  name  ^ven  in  the  southern  partg  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  herchemia  whibiUB,  a  twining  shrub  of  the  natural  order  rhcMvnaeem,  which  ifi  found  as 
far  n.  as  Virginia.  It  has  oval  leaves,  small  flowers,  and  violet-colored  berries.  It 
abounds  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  in  similar  situations,  and  ascends  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees.  The  genus  bwchemia  contains  a  number  of  species  of  twining  shrubs, 
natives  of  warm  climates  in  different  parte  of  the  world.  The  name  Supple  Jack  is  also 
given  in  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America  to  serjama  (or  seriana)  tnlemata,  a  shrub 
of  the  natural  order  sapindacea,  with  a  long,  flexile,  woody  stem,  which  climbs  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  is  used  for  walking-sticks.  It  has  poisonous  properties, 
and  is  employed  for  stupefying  fish. 

SUPPLY',  OoMHifisiONBRS  OF,  persous  appointed  by  the  acts  imposing  the  land-tax  in 
Scotland,  to  assess,  and  formerly  also  to  collect,  that  tax.  Their  principal  duty  now  is 
to  assess  the  land-tax,  and  apportion  the  valuation  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
valuation  of  lands  act,  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  19.  They  are  entitled  to  name  a  convener, 
who  acta  as  preses  of  the  meeting,  and  a  clerk  with  a  reasonable  salary.  The  qualification, 
ns  recently  modified  by  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  91,  consists  in  the  being  named  ssvaxex  officio 
commissioner  of  supply  in  any  act  of  supply;. or  the  being  proprietor,  or  husband  of  a 
proprietor,  of  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £100;  or  the  eldest  son  of  a  proprieti^  of  lands 
i){  the  yearly  value  of  £400:  and  a  factor  of  a  proprietor  of  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£800  is  empowered  to  act  as  ccHUinissioner  of  supply  in  his  absence. 

By  act  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  91,  the  commissioners  of  supply  of  every  county,  and 
magistrates  of  everv  buigh,  must  cause  a  valuation  roll  to  be  made  up  yearly,  showing 
ihe^rents  of  all  lands  or  heritages  in  the  county  or  burgh,  and  the  names  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  tenants;  and  tor  this  purpose,  they  are  empowered  to  appoint  an  assessor  or 
asijessors.  A  yearly  court  is  to  be  held  by  the  commissioner  and  magistrates,  for  hear- 
ing appeals  against  the  determinations  of  the  assessors,  in  which  three  commissioners  of 
supply  and  two  magistrates  are  to  form  a  quorum,  the  preses  having  a  casting-vote. 
See  Valuationb  op  Laki>,  Land-tax. 

SUPPLY,  ComirrrBB  of.  The  sums  granted  in  parliament  to  defray  the  public 
expenditure  for  the  current  year  are  called  tuppUes.  All  bills  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  must  originate  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  be  based  on  resolu- 
tions moved  in  a  committee  of  supply,  which  is  always  a  committee  of  tiie  whole  house. 
The  house  having  resolved  that  a  supply  be  granted  to  her  majestv,  resolves  itself  into 
a  committee  of  supply.  The  various  estimates  are  submitted  to  the  committee,  which 
has  to  consider  what  specific  grants  are  to  be  voted ;  and  the  resolutions  of  the  committee 
are  reported  to  the  house,  ana  adopted  or* rejected.  It  belongs  to  another  committee  of 
the  house,  the  **  committee  of  ways  and  means,"  to  consider  how  the  sums  shall  be  raised 
which  are  voted  by  the  committee  of  supply.    Bee  Wats  and  Means,  Pabliament. 

SUPPOBTEBS,  in  heraldry,  figures  placed  on  each  side  of  an  armorial  shield,  as  it 
were  to  support  it.  They  seem  to  have  been,  in  their  origin,  a  purely  decorative  inven- 
tion of  mediaeval  seal-engravers,  often,  however,  bearing  allusion  to  the  arms  or  descent 
of  the  bearer;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  their  use  came  to  be  regulated  byauUioritjr,  and 
they  were  considered  indicative  that  the  bearer  was  the  head  of  a  family  of  eminence 
or  distinction.  The  most  usual  supporters  are  animals,  real  or  fabulous;  but  men  in 
armor  are  also  frequent,  and  savages  (q.v.),  or  naked  men,  often  represented  with  clubs, 
and  wreathed  about  the  head  and  midale.  There  are  occasionallv  but  rare  instances  of 
inanimate  supporters.  On  early  seals,  a  single  supporter  is  not  unrrequent,  and  instances 
are  particularly  common  of  the  escutcheon  being  placed  on  the  breast  of  an  eagle  dis- 
played. The  common  rule,  however,  has  been  to  have  a  supporter  on  each  side  of  the 
shield.  The  dexter  supporter  is  very  often  repeated  on  the  siniiOer  side,  but  the  two. 
supporters  are  in  many  cases  different;  when  the  bearer  represents  two  different  fami- 
lies, it  is  not  unusual  for  a  tupporter  to  be  adopted  from  the  acduevement  of  each. 

In  England,  the  privilege  of  bearing  supporters  as  now  defined  belongs  to  the  soTer- 
eign  and  princes  of  the  blood,  peers  and  peeresses,  and  the  heads  of  a  wrr  few  iiiBiilies 
not  of  the  peerage,  whose  right  is  based  on  an  ancient  patent,  or  very  early  usage.  No 
right  is  recoffnized  by  the  c<Mlege  of  arms  as  bdoaging  to  the  sons  of  peers  bearing  cour- 
tesy titles.  Aniffhta  of  the  garter  and  knights  grand  cross  of  the  bath  are  dignified  with 
supporters,  whico,  however,  are  not  hereditary.  Supporters  have  also  been  assigned  to 
the  principal  mercantile  companies  of  London.  In  Scotland,  the  use  of  supporters  is 
somewhat  less  restricted.  The  distinction  was  much  leas  wide  than  in  England  between 
the  greater  and  lesser  barons  <see  MnfOB  Babohs),  and  the  right  to  supporters  was  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  latter,  so  long  as  the  bfuronial  status  conferred  a  right  to  sit  in 
parliament.  The  act  of  1587,  which  finally  excluded  the  lesser  barons  from  the  Scottish 
parliament,  and  established  a  systematic  parliamentary  representation,  was  not  held  to 
uiterfere  with  this  anncMrial  privilege,  and  it  is  vet  the  practice  of  the  lord  Lyon  to  grant 
or  confirm  suppOTters  to  the  representatives  of  all  minor  barons  who  had  full  baronial 
rights  prior  to  that  date.  A  limited  number  of  heads  of  important  families,  including 
the  chiefs  of  the  larger  Highland  clans,  apart  from  considerations  of  barony,  participate 
in  the  right  to  supporters.  Lyon  is  also  considered  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  confer 
^m  «s  gratid^  a  prerogative  which  is  but  sparingly  exercised,  one  of  the  instances  of 
each  departure  fjcom  strict  rule  having  been  in  favor  of  sir  Walter  Scott.    Kova  Scotia 
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baronets  as  soch  have  no  right  to  supporters,  though  many  of  them  bear  them  in  respect 
of  the  baronial  oualitication. 

The  lion  and  unicorn,  familiar  in  the  royal  arms  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were 
adopted,  the  former  from  the  nchievement  of  England,  the  latter  from  that  of  Scotland 
prior  to  the  union  of  the  crowns. 

In  the  more  modern  heraldry,  supporters  senerally  stand  either  on  an  esciol,  contain- 
ing the  motto,  or,  more  properly,  on  a  carred  panel  of  no  definite  form,  which  in  Scot- 
land is  known  by  the  name  of  a  eompartment, 

STJPPtJBATIOK  is  a  morbid  process  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  pus  (q.v.), 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  commonest  products  of  inflammation.  There  are 
two  doctrines  as  to  the  origin  of  pus.  The  opinion  universally  adopted  till  very  recently 
was,  that  it  was  formed  from  an  excessive  exudation  of  the  fluid  portions  of  the  blood 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries;  in  which  exudation,  under  certain  conditions,  pus- 
cells  were  developed.  This  view  Is  now  rejected  for  the  doctrine  of  Virchow,  the  emi- 
nent professor  of  pathology  at  Berlin,  who  maintaines  that  pu8>cells  are  generated  from 
the  corpuscles  of  areolar  tissue,  which  he  supposes  to  permeate  neariv  every  portion  of 
the  body.  Pus,  according  to  Virdiaw,  is  a  young  tissue  In  whicn,  amid  the  rapid 
development  of  cells,  all  solid  intercellular  substance  is  gradually  dissolved.  A  single 
cell  of  areola  or  connective  tissue  may,  in  an  extremely  short  space  of  time,  produce 
some  dozen  of  puss-cells;  but  the  result  is  of  no  service  to  the  boay,  suppuration  being, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  a  pure  process  of  luxuriation,  by  means  of  which  superfluous 
parts  arc  produced,  which  do  not  require  that  degree  of  consolidation  or  permanent  con- 
nection with  one  another,  and  with  the  neighboring  x^^rts,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  body."  There  are  two  different  modes  of  pus-formation,  according  as 
the  pus  proceeds  from  epithelium  (q.v.)  or  from  connective  tissue  (see  Cetxuulr 
T188UR).  When  puss  is  formed  from  epithelium,  it  is  produced  without  any  consider- 
able loss  of  substanoe«  and  without  ulceration;  but  when  it  is  formed  from  connective 
tissue,  ulceration  must  alwaj's  exist.  The  mucous  membranes  vary  in  their  power  of 
forming  pus.  A  mucous  membrane,  according  to  Yirchow,  is  the  more  qualified  to 
produce  pus  without  ulceration  the  more  completely  its  epithelium  is  stratified,  those 
with  a  single  layer  of  epithelium  being  less  adapted  for  the  production  of  pus.  Thus 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  scarcely  ever  produpes  pus  without  ulceration;  while 
other  mucous  membranes,  containing  several  strata  of  cdls,  are  capable  of  secreting 
enormous  quantities  of  this  fluid  without  the  slightest  ulceration  (as,  f<Mr  example,  the 
urethral  mucous  membrane  in  gonorrhea). 

The  above  cases  of  suppuration  occur  on  free  or  exposed  surfaces,  and  are  unac 
companied  with  loss  of  tissue.  I>eep>seated  pus-formation  takes  place  only  in  connective 
tissue.  The  flrst  staee  of  formation  consists  in  an  enlai]gement  of  the  normal  eellf,  and 
a  division  and  excessive  and  rapid  multiplication  of  their  nuclei.  This  is  soon  followed 
by  division  of  the  cells  themselves,  and  their  conversion  into  true  pus-cells.  If  this 
process  takes  place  beneath  a  surface  which  does  not  participate  in  the  morbid  change, 
or  which  is  capable  of  resisting  it  for  a  time,  an  abscess  is  formed;  whereas,  when  pus- 
cells  are  poured  forth  from  an  exposed  surface,  we  have  an  vlcer. 

Although  suppuration  is  a  morbid  procees,  it  often  accompanies  processes  of  a  bene- 
ficial tendency  (such  as  granulation),  and  frequently  takes  the  place  of  other  far  more 
morbid  processes.  It  further  nffords  a  mechanical  means  of  removing  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  thorns,  splinters  of  glass,  etc.,  from  soft  parts  into  which  they  may  have  been 
driven;  and  it  is  possible  (as  .<iome  pathologists  believe)  that  the  formation  of  abscesses 
may  sometimes  serve  to  eliminate  morbid  matters  from  the  system. 

SUPSALAPSA'BIAH  (Lat.  mpra,  before,  laipwLS,  the  fall),  the  name  given  to  the  school 
of  divines  which  maintains  that  God's  absolute  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  Ls 
antecedent  to  his  foresight  of  t^  fall  of  Adatn,  aad  ijrreH>ective  of  it.    Bee  Bublap- 

SASZAir. 

8IFF]IA.*BXiriLL  OAMITIEB  ANi>  thetr  DIflEAflEB.  The  supra-renal  capsules  are  two 
small,  flattened,  glandular  bodies  of  a  yellowish  color,  sitaated,  as  their  name  implies, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  upper  end  of  each  kidnev.  In  weight  they  vary  from  one 
two  drams.  They  belong  to  the  dass  of  ductless  glands,  and  on  making  a  perpendicu- 
lar section,  each  gland  is  seen  Olke  the  kidney)  to  consist  of  cortical  and  meanllary  sub- 
stance. The  blood-vessels  and  neiv^s  of  the  glasids  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Of  late 
years  much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  diseases  of  these  omns  from  the  observation 
of  the  late  Dr.  Addison  (of  Guy's  hospital),  that  such  cases  ar«  frequently  associated  with 
the  deposition  of  t^gment  in  the  fikin.  causing  it  to  assume  a  deep  bronze  color.  The 
followmg  definition  of  Additfm's  disease,  or  Mpra-frntU  fMiamna-,  or  broneed  skin 
disease,  embracing  all  the  most  important  points  In  its  natural  Instory,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Aitken:  "A  morbid  state  which  establishes  itself  with  extreme  insidiousness,  whose 
characteristic  features  are  anremia,  general  languor  and  debility,  and  extreme  prostration, 
expressed  by  loss  of  muscular  power,  weakness  of  pulse,  remarkable  feebleneas  of  the 
heart's  action,  breathlessness  upon  slight  exertion,  dimness  of  sight,  functional  weakness 
and  irritabilitv  of  the  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  uniform  discoloration  of  the  skin,  which 
becomes  of  a  brownish  olive-ereen  hue,  like  that  of  a  mnlatto,  occurring  in  connection 
with  a  certain  diseased  condition  of  the  supra-renal  capsul^^^e  progress  of  the 
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disease  is  very  slow,  extending  on  an  average  over  one  vear  and  a  half,  bnt  may  be  pro> 
longed  over  four  or  five.  The  tendency  to  death  is  by  asthenia,  the  heart  becoming 
iitierly  powerless,  as  if  its  natural  stimulus— the  blood — had  ceased  to  act." — TheSdenc^ 
attd  PrieUce  ofMMdne  (8d.  ed.  vol  ii.  p.  7^,  The  numerous  cases  recorded  bv  dilFer- 
eut  physicians  of  all  countries  since  Dr.  Addison's  original  observations  were  made,  show 
that  the  Connection  between  bronaing  of  the  skin  and  various  morbid  states  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules  is  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute;  but  the  exact  relationship  and  patho- 
logical aignificanoe  of  the  morbid  states  thus  connected  are  still  open  questions.  Tiur 
•special  morbid  changes  in  the  capsules  necessary  for  the  production  ox  the  symptoms 
which  conbtitute  the  disease,  are  first  the  deposition  of  a  translucent,  softish  substance; 
ilie  degeneration  of  this  to  a  yellowish- white  opaque  matter;  and  afterward  a  softening 
into  an  abscess,  or  drying  up  into  a  chalky  mass.  In  the  way  of  treatment,  nothing  can 
be  done  but  attempt  to  improve  the  general  health  by  nourishing  food,  tonics,  etc.  The 
literature  of  this  very  singular  disoider  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  various  memoirs  in  the 
Guy's  BotpUal  Reports. 

SUPREXAGT,  Royal.  The  term  supremacy  is,  in  politics,  chiefly  used  with  regard 
to  authority  In  matters  ecclesiastical.  From  the  time  of  pope  Gelasius  (404  a.d.)  to  the 
reformation,  the  pope  exercised  a  very  extensive  authority,  judicial,  legislative,  and 
executive,  over  all  the  churches  of  western  Europe,  somewhat  undefined  in  its  limits,, 
varying  in  different  countries  and  at  different  period?;  which  continues  to  be  more  or 
less  recognized  in  all  countries  whose  inhabitants  are  in  communion  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  At  the  English  reformation,  the  papal  supremacy  was  abolished,  and  act  26 
Henry  VIII.  c.  1,  declared  the  king  and  his  successors  to  be  the  **only  su{)reme  head  on 
earth  of  the  church  of  England.*'  A  curious  document  was  at  the  same  time  drawn  up 
by  the  government,  in  which,  to  avoid  misconception,  it  was  explained  that  the  recogni 
tioQ  of  this  headship  of  the  church  implies  onlv  that  the  king  should  have  such  power 
as  of  right  appertaineth  to  a  king  hy  the  law  of  God,  and  that  he  should  not  take  any 
spihiual  power  from. spiritual  ministers,  or  pretend  to  ''take  any  power  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  that  was  given  them  by  €k>d.''  In  1585,  the  same  year  in  which 
tliis  act  was  passed,  John  Fisher,  bishop  oi  Rochester,  sir  Thomas  More,  and  others, 
were  beheaded  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy;  and  in  1578,  John  Nelson,  a  priest, 
uad  Sherwood,  a  young  layman,  suf&red  me  punishment  of  death  for  the  same  ofiense. 
The  assumption  by  Henry  YIII.  of  the  title  of  "head  of  the  church,"  notwithstanding 
the  explanation  alluded  to,  was  much  commented  on;  and  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
it  was  thought  prudent,  while  again  claiming  the  supremacy  in  all  causes,  as  well  eccle- 
siastical as  civil,  to  keep  that  designation  in  the  background.  By  successive  statutes, 
Ihe  oath  of  supremacy  was  appointed  to  be  taken  by  the  holders  of  public  offices  along 
with  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  of  abjuration,  and  these  three  oaths  were  consolidated 
into  one  by  81  and  23  Vict.  c.  48.  The  subject  of  oaths  was,  however,  revised  by  th& 
legislature  in  1868  and  1871;  and  a  new  short  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which  the  royal 
supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical  is  not  in  express  words  specified,  was  substituted 
for  the  oath  previously  imposed  upon  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  See 
Abjuration  and  Oath. 

SirSABAT'A,  a  leading  sea^port  of  Java,  and  capital  of  a  residency,  is  situated  on  the 
Kali  Mfis  mouth  of  the  river  Kedirie,  near  the  strait  of  Madura,  the  citadel  being  in 
Ia  t^  *•  ^***  **^  ^^**  ^'  ^^  ®*  ^^^  '^^^^  popuUtion  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  about 
90,000.  The  European  town  is  on  the  w.  bank,  5  bridges  connecting  it  with  the  Chinese 
and  Javan  quarters  on  the  east.  There  are  2  Pkiotestant  clergymen,  a  Roi&lm  Catholic 
priest  and  assistant,  4goviernment  and  6  adventure  schools  for  Christian  chikbren.  There 
are  reguhur  steamboat  services  to  Samarang,  Batavia,  and  other  places.  In  1874  the  gov- 
ernment sugar  culture  in  Surabaya  employed  57,114  fkimilics,  and  produced  81,445  tons. 
The  government  co£fee  ampuntad  to  ^6^  tons.  The  residencv  of  Sarabs^a  comprises  an 
JS^^Mive  tract  of  fertile  land  in  the  n.e.  of  Java,  and  the.  island  of  Madura.  On  Jan.  1, 
1^4^  the  population  amounted  in  all  to  1.526,148,  including  5,842  Enropeaos  and  10,515 
Chinese.  Rice,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cocoa*nuts  arc  oxtensively  cul- 
tivated. .  , 

SUUAKAK  TA,  $,  residencv  ot  Java,  s.e.  from  Samanmg,  with  an  area  of  2,866  sq.m. ; 
IS  lertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  rice»  maiie,,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  indigo,  tobacco, 
^pper,  cacao,  vanilla,  and  tropical  fruits.  In  1874  4,ao3i  tons  of  coffee  were  produced. 
rop.  74,  826,560,  including  1906  Europeans.  The  people  are  proud,  and  less  obedient 
uan  m  the  other  residencies,  but  abjeeUy  submissive  to  the  native  emperor,  though,  in 
many  things  connected  with  his  government,  he  must  consult  the  European  resident. 

Burakarta,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  seat  of  the  residency,  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Solo,  in  7""  81'  30"  a  lat..  Mid  llO*'  46'  T  e.  k>ng.,  covers  a  large  space,  and  has  a 
population  of  over  50,000.  Many  princes  and  nobles  have  their  pataces  m  Surakarta; 
itot  of  the  emperor  is  of  great  extent  and  splendor,  10,000  persons,  belonging  to,  or  in 
jpe  service  of  the  royal  family,  living  within  the  wall.  North-east  from  the  royal  parks 
lies  the  European  town,  in  front  of  which,  surrounded  by  the  parade  ground,  and  com- 
numdmg  the  palace,  is  a  square  fort,  with  broad  canal  and  drawbridges  at  the  four  cur- 
«uw  and  mounted  with  30  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  There  is  a  normal  school  for  train-, 
ing  Javanese  toachere;  a  govenunent  school,  with  80  pupils;  and  an  adventure  girdle 
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school,  with  40  pupils.  A  railway  was  completed  in  1870,  from  Samanuig  to  Surakarta, 
by  which  the  produce  is  easily  conveyed  to  the  port  of  shipment,  and  an  impulse  given  to 
trade  and  agriculture. 

WfTRAT  (Sans.  Saurashtra,  good  country),  a  laree  but  declining  city  of  British  India, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  150  m.  u.  of  Bombay,  and  about  17  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Taptl,  in  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  It  is  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  landward  side  by  a  brick  wiJl.  The  river  at  Surat  is  said  to  be  fordable, 
although  at  higli  tide  it  can  float  vessels  of  60  tons  burden.  The  English  and  Portuguese 
factories,  the  former  now  used  partly  as  a  lunatic  asylum  and  partly  as  hospital,  are  both 
imposing  edifices  of  great  strength  and  bolidity.  Surat  is  said  to  have  contained — but  this 
is  probably  an  exaggeration— 800,000  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  about  which 
time  its  markets  were  crowded  with  the  costliest  wares,  brought  by  merchants  from  the 
remotest- countries.  Its  trade  and  manufactures,  once  almost  extinct,  revived  during  the 
American  civil  war,  and  it  still  exports  cotton  and  CTuin  to  Bombay.  Surat  is  a  place  of 
considerable  military  strength,  and  the  residence  of  a  British  military  commandant  and 
other  dignitaries.    Pop.  71,  107,149. 

Surat  was  long  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Hindustan,  but  this 
opinion  is  now  abandoned,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  mere  fishing- village  as  late  as 
the  13th  century.  It  first  rose  into  importance  as  the  spot  whence  the  Mohammedans  of 
Hindustan  embarked  on  their  religious  voyage  to  Mecca.  Surat  was  sacked  in  1512  hy 
the  Portuguese  soon  after  their  arrival  in  India.  In  1612  an  English  force  arrived  here 
in  two  vessels,  under  the  command  of  capt.  Best,  who  defeated  the  Portuguese,  and 
obtained  2l  firman  from  the  Mogul  emperor,  authorizing  the  residence  of  a  British  min- 
ister. The  Dutch  trade  with  Surat  commenced  in  1616,  when  a  Dutch  factory  was  estab- 
lished. A  French  factory  was  founded  in  1668.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  English 
influence  began  to  predominate.  In  1759  the  castle  and  fleet  were  made  over  to  them ; 
and  from  the  year  1800  the  government  of  the  settlement  has  been  entirely  vested  in  their 
hands. 

8VBBA8E.    See  PEDESTAii. 

81JSD.    See  Irbational  NuMBBBa 

8UBETY.    See  Guaranty. 

SUBTACE  OBUB,  the  caterpillar  of  the  great  yellow  undertoing  mo1h{prvph(»na  pranuba), 
a  pretty  large  moth,  with  the  upper  wings  deep  brown  or  pale  tawny,  the  under  wings 
bright  orange  with  a  black  border.  This  moth  abounds  in  hay-fields  in  Britain  at  the 
season  of  haymaking.  The  caterpillar,  when  full  ^rown,  is  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  pale  green  with  a  tinge  of  brown,  dotted  with  black,  three  pale  lines  down  the 
bacK,  and  seven  black  spots  on  the  inside  of  each  of  the  two  outer  ones.  It  often  doe^^ 
great  mischief  to  the  roots  of  cabbages  and  turnips,  and  also  devours  the  roots  of  grass. 

8TTBFDTTCX,  or  Sukf  Scoter,  Oidemui  perspmllata,  a  species  of  scoter  (q. v.)  extremely 
plentiful  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  Hudson's  bay,  and  other  very  northern  parts  of 
America,  from  which  great  numbers  migrate  southward  in  winter.  It  is  a  rare  visitant 
of  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  the  mal 
lard.  The  plumage  is  black,  except  two  patches  of  white  on  the  head  and  back  of  the 
neck.  It  is  never  seen  on  lakes  or  rivers,  but  only  on  the  sea-coast  It  dives  so  quickly 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  shoot  except  when  on  tlie  wing.  Its  flesh  is  rank,  and  has  a 
fishy  taste. 

&VB0EOV,  Abmt  asj}  Navt.  In  the  army,  surgeon  is  the  grade  in  which  an  officer 
enters  the  medical  department,  and  from  which  he  is  promoted  in  about  15  ye:  h  to  the 
rank  of  surgeon-major.    He  ma^  be  attached  to  a  regiment,  or  serve  with  a  district  hos- 

Eital ;  pay  and  duty  being  practically  the  same  in  eiuier  case.  The  par  rises  gradually 
*om  £182  lOs.  to  £819  7s.  6d.  a  year;  and  the  surgeon  ranks  as  a  lieut.  for  six  years,  and 
afterward  as  a  captain.  In  the  medical  department  of  the  navy,  surgeon  is  also  the  Junior 
rank,  reckoning  for  precedence  as  a  sub-lieut.  for  six  years,  and  afterward  as  a  lieut. 
The  pay  varies  from  £200  156.  a  year  to  £810  5s 

SUSG£0]r8,  COLLEGE  of.  The  present  "Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England" 
dates  its  origin  from  the  year  1400-61,  when  Edward  IV.  "did,  at  the  supplication  of 
the  freemen  of  the  mystery  of  barbers  of  the  city  of  London  using  the  mystery  or  faculty 
of  surger]^,  grant  to  them  that  the  said  mystery,  and  all  the  men  of  the  same  mystery  of 
the  said  city,  should  be  one  body  and  perpetual  community.*'  In  1500,  four  masters  of 
surgery  were  appointed,  under  the  title  of  ''Magistri  sive  Gubematores  mistere  Barbi- 
tonsorum  et  Sirurgicorum"  (ne),  and  six  years  after  this  date  the  barber-surgeons  of 
Edinburgh  were  incorporated  by  a  charter  from  James  lY.  Although  the  original 
charter  granted  to  the  company  of  barbers  of  London  was  confirmed  by  several  succeed- 
ing kings,  many  persons  practiced  surgery  independently,  and  apparently  in  defiance 
of  the  company;  and  in  order  to  check  unqualified  persons,  it  was  enacted  in  the  8d 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  (1511)  '*  that  no  person  within  the  city  of  London,  or  within  seven 
miles  of  the  same,  shall  take  upon  him  to  exercise  or  occupy  as  a  physician  or  surgeon 
except  he  be  first  examined,  approved,  and  admitted  by  the  bishop  of  London,  or  by 
the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  calling  to  him  four  doctors  of  physic,  and  for  surgery  other  expert 
persons  in  that  faculty."    Hence  arose  a  company  calleid  the  surgeons  of  London.    In 
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the  32d  year  of  Heniy  VIII.  (1540),  the  company  of  barbers  of  London  and  the  com- 
pany of  surgeons  of  London  were  united  '*  by  the  name  of  the  masters  or  gOTemors 
of  the  mystery  and  conuuonal^  of  the  barbers  and  surgeons  of  London."  It  was  not 
till  the  18th  year  of  George  U.  (1745)  that  the  surgeons  of  London  were  by  act  of 
parliament  separated  from  the  barbers  of  London,  and  made  a  distinct  corporation  under 
the  name  of  **  The  Master,  Governors,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Sur- 
geiT  of  London."  In  the  40th  year  of  George  III.  (1800),  this  company  was  dissolved, 
ana  replaced  with  their  former  and  additional  privileges  by  **  The  Koyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  London.'*  A  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  college  in  the  7th  year  of  Victoria 
(l^X  ui  which  it  is  declared  "that  it  is  expedient  to  create  a  new  class  of  members,  to 
be  called  fellows,"  and  "that  from  henceforth  the  corporate  name  or  style  of  the  said 
coUege  shall  be  Tok  Royal  College  of  Surgeoi^b  op  England."  Power  was  given 
to  the  council  to  elect  not  less  than  250,  nor  more  than  800,  members  of  the  college  to  be 
fellows.  These  "first  fellows"  were  mainly  elected  from  the  London  and  provincial 
hospital  surgeons.  Other  fellows  might  subsequently  be  elected  from  the  members,  '  'after 
having  complied  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  considered  expedient,  and 
after  having  passed  a  ^cial  examination."  Those  who  are  admitted  to  the  fellowship 
by  examination  are  distinguished  in  the  college  calendar  by  the  letters  Ex  being  prefllted 
to  their  name.  By  an  addition  to  the  charter,  obtained  in  1852,  power  was  given  to  the 
councU,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  to  appoint  members  of  15  years'  standing  to  the 
fellowship  without  examination.  The  college  was  likewise  empowered  to  test  the  fitness 
of  persons  to  practice  midwifery  and  to  grant  certificates  of  such  fitness;  and  in  1859  it 
was  sunilarly  authorized  to  test  the  fitness  of  persons  to  practice  as  dentists,  and  to 
grant  certificates  of  such  fitness. 

The  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a  council  of  twenty-four  persons,  includ- 
ing one  president  and  two  vice-presidents;  and  none  but  fellows  of  14  years*  standing 
are  eligible  as  members  of  council.  Three  members  of  council  go  out  annually  by  toUi- 
lion,  and  the  vacancies  are  filled  up  on  the  first  Thursday  of  July.  There  is  a  board  and 
a  court  of  examiners,  each  consisting  of  ten  members,  including  a  chairman  at  the 
former,  and  a  president  at  the  latter;  and  as  the  examiners,  who  receive  large  emolu- 
meiits  (the  fees  to  the  court  of  examiners  for  the  professional  examination  of  members 
for  the  year  ending  June  24,  1878,  were  £10,110  15s.),  are  elected  by  the  council,  whose 
remuneration  is  shght,  a  position  in  the  council  is  eagerly  sought  for  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  an  examinership.  Besides  the  court  of  examiners,  there  are  special  boards  of  exam- 
iners in  midwifery,  in  dental  surgery,  and  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  French  for  the 
preliminary  membership  and  fellowship  examination.  There  are  four  professorships  in 
connection  with  the  college — viz.,  that  of  human  anatomy  and  surgery,  the  Hunterian 
professorship  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  chair  of  surgery  and  path- 
ology, and  that  of  dermatology.  A  Hunterian  orator  is  appointed  every  second  year. 
The  college  sends  a  representative  to  the  general  council  of  education  and  registration. 
A  candidate  for  the  membership  of  the  college  is  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination in  the  usual  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  The  fee  for  the  anatomical  exam- 
ination is  £5,  6s.,  and  that  for  the  surgical,  or  pass-examination,  is  £16,  15s.,  making  a 
total  of  £22.  The  fellowship  fee  is  an  additional  10  guineas.  For  details,  see  the 
Calendar  of  tJts  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 

The  museum  of  the  college  of  surgeons  is  incomparably  the  finest  museum  of  it» 
kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Hunterian  collection  (see  Hunter,  John),  which 
forms  its  basis,  was  purchased  by  a  parliamentary  vote  of  £15,000,  and  presented  to  the 
college  m  1799.  The  edifice  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (the  germ  of  the  present  pile  of 
buildings)  was  completed  in  1818.  The  Hunterian  collection  was  estimated  to  consist  of 
13,682  specimens;  the  total  number  of  specimens  was  recently  reckoned  at  above  40,000. 
The  library  contains  86,000  volumes.  Both  the  museum  and  library  are  readily  acces- 
sible to  visitors. 

flVBOEOm  OF  EBIHBVEOH,  Rotal  Coluegb  of,  was  originally  an  association  of 
those  professing  "surregerie  and  barbour-craft,"  who  obtained  their  first  civic  charter  in 
1504,  and  had  it  confirmed  by  James  IV.  next  year.  About  1589  be^n  the  custom  of 
mnthig  leave  to  barbers  to  practice  their  profession,  without  admitting  them  to  the 
mil  freedom  of  the  incorporation.  For  a  century  and  a  half  the  members  of  the  craft 
were  sole  teadiers  and  aJmost  sole  professors  of  the  surgical  art  in  Ediubuigh,  and  con- 
trived to  hold  their  own  a^inst  the  physicians,  who,  both  before  and  after  their  incor- 
poration as  a  rojral  college  in  1681,  made  efforts  to  secure  authority  over  the  surgeons. 
Id  1637  the  surgeons  granted  the  apothecaries  a  civil  status  in  alliance  with  themselves; 
the  nominal  connection  with  the  barbers  was  dissolved  in  1732.  A  patent  of  1694  settled 
tbe  relations  between  the  surgeons  and  the  physicians,  making  amicable  terms  possible; 
wd  in  1778  the  surgeons  became  formally  a  royal  college  too.  Nevertheless  they 
^^malned,  much  against  their  will,  one  of  Uie  incorporations  of  Edinburgh,  till  the  act 
w*  1851  dissolved  what  survived  of  their  civic  rights,  and  set  the  college  free  from  the 
galling  control  of  the  town  council.  The  college,  which  in  1879  had  more  than  410  fel- 
loe, sanctiona  the  lectures  of  a  staff  of  its  own  members  as  qualifying  for  examination 
pvididatea  for  its  diploma  of  licentiate,  and  appoints  a  board  of  examiners.  This  exam- 
ination is  now  usoaUy  taken  in  connection  with  that  for  the  diploma  of  the  college  of 
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SUBOEBT.  There  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  surgery  (Gr.  eheir,  the  hand;  erffon^ 
work,  signifying  the  manual  interference,  by  means  of  instruments  or  otherwise,  in  cases 
of  bodiljr  injury,  as  distinguished  from  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  denotes  tJie  treat- 
ment of  internal  diseases  by  means  of  drugs)  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  Passing  over  the 
very  little  that  is  known  regjirding  the  state  of  surgery  among  the  early  Egyptians  and 
the  Jews,  and  the  skill  ascribed  to  Chiron  and  other  mythical  personages  among  the 
early  Greeks,  we  may  regard  the  true  history  of  surgery  as  commencing  with  Hippoc- 
rates, who  flourished  in  3ie  5th  c.  b.c.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  means  of 
counter-irritation,  as  issues,  a  kind  of  moxa,  and  the  actual  cautery.  He  seems  to  have 
performed  the  capital  operations  with  boldness  and  success;  he  reduced  dislocations  and 
set  fractures,  but  clumsily  and  cruelly;  extracted  the  fetus  with  forceps  when  necessarj', 
and  both  used  and  abused  the  trepan.  He  did  not  perform  lithotomy,  the  practice  of 
which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  well  known,  but  to  have  been  confined  to  a  few, 
who  made  it  their  exclusive  study.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  we  may  pass  over  a 
couple  of  centuries,  when,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  great,  Alexandria  bocame  the 
great  school  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  medicine.  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus  (300  B.C.) 
were  as  distin^ished  for  their  surgical  skill  as  for  their  anatomical  knowledge.  One 
member  of  this  school,  Ammianus,  invented  an  instrument  hj  which  he  broke  down 
stones  in  the  bladder,  thus  anticipating  by  about  2,000  years  Civiale's  discovery  of  lithot- 
rity.  "Wlien  the  great  Alexandrian  library  was  destroyed  by  flre,  Rome  became  the 
headquarters  of  science  in  all  its  departments.  The  early  Komans  of  all  ranks  held 
surgeons  and  physicians  in  abhorrence,  and  trusted  for  cures,  even  in  cases  of  disloca- 
tion and  fracture,  to  spells  and  incantations.  The  first  regular  surgeon  who  settled  in 
Rome  was  Archagathus  (220  B.C.),  a  student  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  At  first  his 
skill  procured  for  him  a  high  reputation,  but  the  old  prejudices  M>on  revived,  and  he 
was  banished  from  the  Roman  capital.  The  first  Roman  surgedh  of  real  merit  was 
Celsus,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  who  improved  the  mode  of 
performing  lithotomy  and  amputation,  described  the  operation  for  cataract,  and  first 
recommended  the  application  of  ligatures  to  wounded  arteries,  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing hemorrhage.  His  works  contain  an  exact  representation  of  surgical  knowledge  up 
to  his  own  time.  Aretaeus  of  Cappadocia,  who  practiced  in  Rome  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  1st  c,  was  the  first  to  employ  blisters,  using  cantharldes  (as  we  still  do)  for  that 

gurpose.  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  who  lived  half  a  century  later,  first  tied  an  artery  which 
ad  become  aneurismal  in  consequence  of  being  wounded  in  venesection.  Galen,  who 
practiced  in  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  c,  mainly  obtained  his  great  reputation 
by  his  medical  practice.  His  surgery  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  fomentations, 
ointments,  and  plasters  for  external  application;  to  the  art  of  bandaging,  and  to  the 
employment  of  complicated  machinery  in  fractures  and  dislocations.  There  is  little  to 
record  for  several  future  centuries.  Aetius,  in  the  6th  c,  recommended  scarification  of 
the  legs  in  dropsy,  tried  to  dissolve  urinary  calculi  by  internal  remedies,  studied  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  and  is  the  first  writer  who  notices  the  guinea- worm.  Paul  us  jEgineta, 
in  the  7th  c,  opened  internal  abscesses  by  caustics,  improved  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
described  several  varieties  of  aneurism,  extirpated  the  breast,  performed  laryngotomy 
and  tracheotomy,  and  was  the  oridnator  of  the  operation  of  embryotomy.  His  sixth 
book  is  regarded  as  the  best  body  of  surgical  knowledge  previous  to  the  revival  of  letters. 
Rhazes,  an  Arabian,  who  had  charge  of  an  hospital  at  Bagdad,  at  the  end  of  the  9th  c. 
was  the  first  to  describe  spina  bifida,  but  he  did  not  understand  its  real  nature;  he  cau 
terized  the  bites  of  rabid  animals,  and  gave  a  better  account  of  hernia  than  anv  of  his 
predecessors.  To  Avicenna,  who  lived  a  century  later,  we  probably  owe  the  nrst  use 
of  the  flexible  catheter,  and  of  the  instrument  now  generally  known  as  Hey's  saw. 
Albucasis  (died  1122)  describes  an  instrument  for  the  cure  of  fistula  lachrynialis,  the 
removal  of  tumors  by  ligatures  when  the  knife  is  inexpedient,  the  suture  of  wounded 
intestines,  the  use  or  the  probang  in  obstruction  of  the  gullet,  etc.,  and  is  the  only 
ancient  writer  on  surgery  who  describes  the  instruments  used  in  each  special  operation. 
In  1271  Pitard,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  his  time,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  college  of 
surgeons  of  Paris.  In  our  own  country,  Gilbertus  Anglicanus,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  c,  is  the  first  known  surgical  writer;  he  was  shortly  followed  by 
John  of  (iaddesden,  author  of  the  Bosa  AngUca.  In  the  middle  of  that  century  Guy  de 
Chauliac,  the  first  to  describe  the  CsBsarian  operation,  practiced  at  Avignon ;  and  con- 
temporary with  him  was  John  of  Ardem,  who  is  regarded  as  the  first  surgeon  of  his 
time.  During  the  15th  c.  the  local  application  of  arsenic  for  cancer  was  proposed  by 
Taranta,  a  Portuguese  surgeon  practicing  at  Montpellier;  and  lithotomy  was  removed 
from  the  hands  of  itinerant  quacks  into  the  department  of  pure  surgery,  by  Colot,  a 
surgeon  to  the  French  court.  Moreover,  the  college  of  surgeons  dates  from  this  century, 
having  been  founded  in  1460-61 ;  while  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  century  (loOo) 
the  Edinburgh  college  was  founded.  The  surgery  of  the  16th  c.  may  be  said  to  be 
represented  by  Ambrose  Par6  (q.v.).  His  works,  first  published  in  1536,  exerted  a  most 
beneficial  infiuence  on  the  profession.  Toward  the  close  of  this  century,  Fabricius  ab 
Acquapendente  (q.v.),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  modem  trephine,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  tube  in  tracheotomy,  published  his  Opera  Ghirurgiea,  which  passed  through 
17  editions.    Early  in  the  17th  c.  (1612),  a  Scotchman  named  Lowe  published  A  Ditooun^ 
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on  the  tohde  Art  of  CHrurg&ry;  and  about  60  years  later  Wiseman,  who  has  been  appro- 
priately termed  "the  Par§  of  England,"  and  "the  true  father  of  British  surgerv," 
nourished.  He  was  sergeant-surgeon  to  Charles  II.,  and  his  surgical  works,  published  in 
1876,  may  atill  be  read  with  interest.  He  was  the  first  to  dispel  the  dangerous  belief 
that  gun-shot  wounds  were  of  a  poisoned  nature,  and  had  consequently  to  be  treated 
with  the  most  painful  kinds  of  dressing.  Contemporary  with  him  were  James  Young 
of  Plymouth,  who  first  performed  the  flap-operation  in  amputation;  Scultetus  (a  Qer- 
man),  the  author  of  Armamenkvrvwm  Chmirgumm;  frfere  St.  Cosme,  commonly  knowa 
as  frdre  Jacques,  a  French  monk,  who  considered  himself  specially  commissioned  by 
heayen  to  cut  for  stone,  and  who  has  the  merit  of  haying  cpnyertea  the  tearing  into  a 
cutting  operation;  Rau  of  Leyden,  one  of  the  most  successful  lithotomists  of  any  age, 
SDd  a  pupil  of  fr^re  Jacques;  and  Roonhuysen,  who  diyided  the  stemomastoid  muscle 
for  wiy-neck,  and  inay  thus  be  regarded  as  the  inyentor  of  tenotomy.  The  18th  c.  pro- 
duced, in  Eneland,  White,  the  onginator  of  excision  of  Joints;  Cheselden  and  Douglas, 
famous  as  liUiotomists;  Perciyal  Pott,  John  Hunter,  and  Hey  of  Leeds;  in  Scotland, 
Monro,  Benjamin  Bell,  and  John  Bell;  in  Ireland,  O'Halloran  and  Dease;  in  France, 
Petit  and  Desault — ^the  former  celebrated  for  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  bones,  and  the 
latter  distinguished  for  his  improyexqents  in  surgical  instruments  of  yarious  kind^:  in 
Germany,  mchter  and  the  illustrious  Haller;  and  in  Italy,  Lancisi,  Morea^ni,  and 
Scarpa.  Moieoyer,  in  this  century  (1784)  the  royal  college  of  surgeons  in  fieland  was 
founded.  Neyer  was  surgeiv  so  brilliantly  represented  as  during  the  present  century. 
The  London  medical  schools  can  point  with  equal  pride  to  the  names  of  Abernethy, 
Blizard,  Brodie,  Astley  Cooper,  Dalrymple  (the  oculisQ,  Earle,  Quthrie  and  Hennen  (the 
great  military  surgeons),  Aston  Key,  Liston,  Stanley,  Trayers,  Tyrrell  (the  oculist),  Ware 
(the  oculist),  James  Wilson,  and  many  other  nearly  equally  celebrated  surgeons  of  an  earlier 
dale;  and  to  the  more  recent  ones  of  Arnott,  Bowman,  Erichsen,  Fergusson,  Prescott  Hew 
ett,  Hilton,  Lane,  Lawrence,  Luke,  Pa^et,  Spencer  Wells,  and  a  host  of  others.  In  Edin- 
burgh were  sir  Charles  Bell,  Lizars,  Hiller,  Syme  (whose  name  will  eyer  be  associated  with 
a  special  amputation  of  the  foot,  and  with  the  operation  for  stricture^  and  Simpson,  dis- 
coverer of  the  application  of  chloroform  to  surgical  practice.  Among  tne  most  recent  inno- 
yations  and  improyements  in  surgical  practice  may  be  mentioned  the  practice  of  antiseptic 
mtrgeryj  with  which  the  name  of  Joseph  Lister  is  so  worthily  associated.  The  principle 
of  prof.  Lister's  method  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  septic  matter — ^usually  existing  in 
the  form  of  germs,  and  deriyed  from  the  atmosphere — ^from  raw  or  wounoed  surfaces. 
Wounds  are  dressed  under  carboHo  add  sprajr,  and  with  other  preparations  of  this  and 
other  antiseptic  substances,  care  being  taken  in  dressing  the  wouna  to  exclude  ordinary 
atmospheric  air.  The  results  of  this  practice  haye  been  on  the  whole  surprising;  and 
recoyeries  from  many  serious  operations  haye  taken  place  in  remarkably  short  periods, 
and  with  an  absence  of  suppuration  and  other  secondary  effects  of  the  inflammatory 
process.  Among  the  surgical  celebrities  of  Dublin  must  be  mentioned  Peile,  the  inyentor 
of  Peile's  lithotome  and  staff;  Todd  (the  father  of  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Todd,  of  Lon- 
don), who  was  the  first  to  successfully  reyiye  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression; 
Colles,  the  first  to  describe  the  fracture  known  as  Colles*s  fracture  of  the  radius;  Car- 
michael,  distinguished  for  his  opposition  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis; 
BelllDsham,  and  Hutton,  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  full  deyelopment  of  the 
revived  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression;  Cusack,  Porter,  McDowel,  and  sir  Philip 
Orampton;  Adams  (well  known  for  his  treatise  On  the  Diseaees  of  the  Joints,  and  Cliromc 
MerimatismX  R.  W.  Smith  (celebrated  for  his  researches  on  fractures  and  neuroma),  and 
Jacob  (the  discoverer  of  the  membrana  Jaeobt).  It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  a 
tithe  of  the  names  of  those  who  haye  attained  high  surgical  celebrity  in  the  provinces 
during  the  present  century.  The  barons  Dupuytren  and  Larrey,  and  MM.  Amussat, 
Chassaignac,  Civiale,  Brasaor,  Broca,  Desmarre  (me  oculist),  Nelaton,  Roux,  Sichel  the 
oculist),  Yelpeau,  etc.,  have  honorably  sustained  the  reputation  of  French  surgery. 
Beer  (the  oculist),  Chelius,  Dieffenbach,  Von  Gftfe  (the  oculist),  Gurlt,  Jftger  (the  ocu- 
list), Langenbeck,  Stromeyer,  and  Wfktzer,  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  eminent 
surgeons  of  Germany.  (5allisen  of  Copenhagen,  Porta  of  Payia,  and  Perogoff  of  St. 
Petersburg,  may  be  taken  as  the  surgical  representatives  of  their  respective  countries. 
Among  American  surgeons,  the  names  of  Valentine  Mott,  the  Warrens,  Marion  Sims, 
and  Gross  deserve  special  notice.  To  understand  what  surgery  now  is,  and  to  trace  its 
lecent  progress,  the  reader  should  study  the  standard  surgical  treasures  of  Erichsen,  Fer- 
gusson, Miller,  and  Syme;  and  the  comprehensiye  and  most  valuable  Si/»tem  of  Surgery, 
edited  by  Mr.  Holmes,  and  contributed  to  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on 
surgery.  He  will  also  do  well  to  read  Fergusson's  Leeturei  on  ConservcUive  Surgei^,  and 
Byrne's  Address  on  Surgery,  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  British  Association  in 
Aug^  1865. 

With  the  increase  of  knowledge,  specialities  naturally  develop  themselyes;  and  such 
has  been  the  case  in  sursery.  The  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  women,  the  diseases  of  children,  and  deformities  (the  treatment  of  which  is 
termed  orthopedic  surgery),  more  or  less  separate  themselyes,  at  least  in  large  towns, 
from  general  surgery,  and  constitute  special  departments,  of  which  dentistry  may  be 
coQsiaered  one;  as  most  of  the  eminent  dentists  of  the  present  day  are  regularly  edu- 
cated and  quailed  surgeons.  ^^  , 
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It  is  deserving  of  record  that  within  recent  years  nearly  all  the  British  nniversities 
have  commenced  to  give  surgical  as  well  as  meaical  decrees. 

For  further  information  on  the  history  of  surgery,  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the  old 
histories  of  Le  Clerc  (Geneva,  1696)  and  Freind  (Lond.  1725),  to  Moir's  Outlines  of  the 
Ancient  History  of  Medicine,  to  Sprengel's  voluminous  Exstory  of  Medicine  (in  German), 
and  to  the  admirable  "  Historical  Notice  of  Surgery"  in  the  late  prof.  Miller's  PrindpUi 
of  Surgery,  from  which  we  have  borrowed  many  of  the  details  incorporated  in  this 
article. 

SU'RICATE,  the  Ryzcena  capen9is/&  carnivorous  animal  of  s.  Africa  and  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  sometimes  called  zenick.  It  belongs  to  the  family  mvemda,  and  is,  therefore, 
allied  to  the  civet  (q.v.),  genet  (q.v.),  ichneumon  (q.v.),  and  paradoxurus  (q.v.).  The 
generic  characteristics  are:  feet  ratlier  long,  and  toes  with  robust  claws  adapted  to  bur- 
rowing habits;  tongue  furnished  with  horny  papiZte;  ears  small;  tail  long,  slender,  and 

pointed.    Dental  formula*  - — -\  c  z — r;  m - — -  =  86.    The  genus  ryzcena  resembles 
o  —  o       1  —  1        0  —  0 

the  ichneumons  in  the  tinting  and  stripes  of  the  coat;  but  the  le^  are  longer,  there  are 
only  four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  Uie  dentition  differs  in  not  havmg  small  molars  imme- 
diately behind  the  canine  (111).  The  R.  capenm  is  about  2  ft.  long,  including  the  tail; 
fur,  a  mixture  of  brown,  white,  yellowish,  and  black.  The  color  of  the  hair  is  brown  at 
the  bottom,  black  near  the  tips,  and  hoary  at  the  points;  those  on  the  back  undulated; 
inside  of  the  legs,  yellowish-brown ;  tail,  tufted  with  black.  According  to  Pennant  it  is 
called  the  meer-rat  at  the  Cape.  It  also  resembles  the  ichneumons  in  habits,  and  its 
urine  is  very  fetid.  It  eats  flesh,  preys  on  mice,  and  devours  quantities  of  cock- 
roaches.    Sometimes  it  is  domesticated  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  vermin. 

8UBIKAM'.    See  Guiana,  Dutch. 

STTSINAM  BABK.    See  Andisa. 

STJBHOTJNTBD,  in  heraldry,  a  term  used  to  indicate  that  one  char^  is  to  be  placed 
over  another  of  different  color  or  metal,  which  may  respectively  be  blazoned:  Bable, 
a  pile  argent  surmounted  by  a  chevron  gules;  and,  argent,  a  cross  gules,  surmounted 
by  another  or. 

STrBMULLET,  MuUtts,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes  of  the  family  mulUdat  a  small 
family  formerly  included  in  perdda,  but  distinguished  by  having  two  dorsal  fins  widely 
separated  from  one  another,  the  first  spinous;  and  large,  easily  detached,  strongly  ciliated 
scales  on  the  head  and  body.  The  genus  mulltis  has  no  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw,  but  a 
disk  of  pavement-like  teeth  on  the  front  of  the  vomer.  Two  long  barbels  hang  from  the 
under  jaw,  or,  when  not  in  use,  are  folded  up  against  it.  Only  two  species  are  known, 
both  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  both  found  on  the  British  coasts.  They  very  gen 
erally  receive  the  name  Mullet,  by  which  they  are  confounded  with  a  very  different  genus. 
The  Striped  Surmullet,  or  Striped  Red  Mullet  (M.  summletus),  is  sometimes  very 
plentiful  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  but  is  rarer  toward  the  north.  It  approaches 
the  shores  in  summer,  and  many  surmullets  are  then  taken  in  mackerel  nets;  but  at  other 
seasons  it  is  only  obtained  from  comparatively  deep  water  by  trawl-nets.  It  sometimes 
attains,  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  weight  of  6  or  7  pounds,  but  has  never  been  known 
much  to  exceed  8  pounds  in  the  British  seas,  and  is  seldom  more  than  2  pounds  in 
weight.  The  ancient  Romans,  who  held  it  in  the  highest  esteem,  gave  prodigious  prices 
for  fish  of  unusually  large  size.  They  kept  surmullets  in  their  mi)aria;  but  there  the  fish 
did  not  increase  in  size.  The  color  is  pale  pink,  with  three  or  four  yellow  longitudinal 
stripes ;  but  where  any  of  the  scales  have  been  rubbed  off,  beautiful  tints  of  purple  and 
bright  red  appear,  which  takes  place  also  during  the  struggles  of  the  fish  when  dying, 
and  the  Romans  were  therefore  accustomed  to  bring  surmullets  alive  into  their  banquet- 
ing-rooms,  that  the  guests  might  see  them  die,  and  en  jojr  the  brilliant  display  of  color, 
before  eating  the  fish.  The  liver  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  delicious,  and  was  bruised 
in  wine  to  make  a  garum  for  the  flesh.  The  surmullet  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
of  fishes.— The  Red  8uiimui.lbt,  or  Plain  Red  Mullet  (if.  barhatwi),  is  very  rare  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain.  It  is  a  much  smaller  fish  than  that  already  described.  Other 
species  of  mullidcB  are  found  in  tropical  seas. 

STTB5A1CE  (either  from  its  being  an  additioiml  name — Fr.  mmom,  Ital.  wprancme — 
or  from  the  practice  of  writing  it  over  the  Christian  name,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
court  rolls  and  other  ancient  muniments),  in  modem  Europe,  the  family  name.  The 
Roman  cognomen  partook  somewhat  of  the  same  character;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
surnames  of  modern  time  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  latter  part  of  the  10th 
century.     See  Name, 

SUBPIiICE  (Lat.  mper  peUidum,  above  the  robe  of  fur),  a  linen  or  muslin  vestment, 
worn  by  clerks  of  all  degrees  of  orders  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  religious  ofiSces. 
It  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  longer  and  more  flowing  vestment  which, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  still  used  in  the  mass,  and  is  called  the  "alb;"  but  in 
that  church  the  surplice  is  worn  not  alone  by  priests,  but  by  all  who  have  been  admitted 
even  to  the  church  tonsure.  Its  most  ordinary  use  is  for  the  service  of  the  choir,  and  it 
is  also  employed,  along  with  the  stole,  by  priests  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  in  preaching.    The  use  of  the  surplice  was  strongly  objected  toHiv  the  Galvinistic 
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«nd  Zwinglian  reformers  on  the  continent,  and  bv  the  Puritans  in  England,  who  regarded 
this  restment  as  a  relic  of  popery,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  vehement  denunciations. 
The  argument  against  it  is  to  be  found  in  Beza,  Tractat  Theolog,,  iii.  29,  and  its  defense 
in  Hooker's  EeeUnastical  Polity,  book  v.,  ch.  29.  Ere  ritualism  became  so  common  in 
England,  no  little  stir  used  from  time  to  time  to  be  created  by  the  use  of  the  surplice  by 
the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  contrary  to  the  more  general  practice  in  the  Anglican  church. 
Preaching  in- the  surplice  has  been  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  a  Romanizing 
tendency,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  basis  this  association  rests. 

SirSBXT  (Sax.  Suth-riee,  the  s.  kingdom),  an  inland  co.  in  the  s.  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  n.  by  Middlesex,  and  on  the  e.  by  Kent.  Area,  483,178  acres;  pop.  71, 1,091,685. 
The  nuddle  of  the  county  is  traversed  from  w.  to  e.  by  a  well-marked  riage  of  the  North 
downs,  which  rises  in  Botley  hill,  above  Titsey,  to  the  height  of  880  feet  On  the  n. 
side  of  this  range,  the  land  slopes  gradually  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  runs 
aloDg  the  northern  border;  but  on  the  s.  side,  the  descent  is  rugged  and  broken,  afford- 
io^pleasing  and  sometimes  romantic  scenery.  8.  of  the  main  range,  and  about  4  m.  s. 
of  Dorking,  is  Leith  hill,  998  ft.  high,  the  most  important  elevation  in  this  quarter  of  the 
countrr.  Stretching  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  extending  over  a  space 
about  o  m.  in  breadUi.  is  a  tract  which  belongs  to  the  London  clay  formation;  further  8.» 
and  likewise  extending  from  w.  to  e.,  there  is  a  tract  of  plastic  clay,  varying  in  breadth 
from  1  to  6  miles.  Chalk,  weald-clay,  and  iron-sand  formations  occupy  the  s.  of  the 
county.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Mole  and  Wey,  tributaries  of  the  Thames.  The 
soil  of  the  northern  half  of  the  count^is  fertile;  in  the  w.  and  s.w.  the  land  is,  toa'great 
extent,  covered  with  heath.  The  climate  is  soft  and  mild  in  low-lyinff  districts,  and  is 
favorable  to  the  production  of  corn  and  ^rass.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire  area 
are  under  cnlture.  In  the  n.,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  there  are  numerous  market- 
gardens,  the  produce  of  whicii  is  sent  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  Hops» 
wheat,  and  the  ordinary  crops  are  raised.  The  county  contains  much  wood,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  facility  of  communication  with  London,  have  attracted  many 
residents  to  Surrey,  which  is  consequently  studded  over  with  mansions  and  villas. 
Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  South wark  and  in  the  other  southern  suburbs  of  London, 
as  well  as  in  Croydon,  Guildford,  Kingston,  and  Reigate,  which  are  the  principal  towns. 
The  county  returns  four  members  to  the  house  of  commons. 

SURREY,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  1516-47;  b.  England;  son  of  the  third  duke  of 
Norfolk.  His  youth  was  spent  in  France,  and  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIIL  In  1540  and 
for  some  years  later,  he  served  in  France  and  gained  the  title  of  field  marshal;  he  cap- 
tured Boulogne,  was  made  its  governor,  and  gained  other  victories,  but  was  recalled  to 
England  after  some  slight  reverses  at  St.  Etienne.  His  influence  at  court  was  no  longer 
as  powerful  as  in  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Henry's  natural  son;  charges  of 
ireasonable  ambition  were  constantly  urged  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Surrey  by 
the  Hertford  faction;  and  in  1546  the  two  were  arrested;  Norfolk  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  Surrey  was  beheaded,  1547.  As  a  poet  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  sonnet  and 
blank  verse  in  English  poetry.  He  wrote  many  sonnets,  amatory  verses,  and  elegies, 
and  an  elegant  translation  of  parts  of  the  JEneid. 

SURROGATE,  an  officer  having  jurisdiction  over  the  personal  property  of  decedents, 
and  <»fien  a  special  jurisdiction  over  their  real  estate.  The  surrogate  in  England  was  a 
representative  of  the  bishop  in  the  diocesan  courts,  which  down  to  1857  exercised  juris- 
dictioQ  over  the  probate  of  wills,  and  the  issue  of  letters  testamentary  and  of  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  As  the  bishop  could  not  always  hold  his  court 
in  penoD,  he  appointed  a  "  substitute,"  «arro^flrfi«,  to  represent  him.  Such  substitutes, 
originally  ecclesiastics,  but  in  later  times  lawyers,  acted  as  judgesin  probate  matters;  and 
the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbliry  held  by  his  surrogate  was  the  principal  court 
in  probate,  admiralty,  and  marriage  matters.  A  separate  court  of  probate  and  divorce 
was  established  in  1857.  In  New  Jersey  the  surrogate  is  only  an  inferior  ofllcer  of  tlie 
probate  court.  In  New  York  there  is  a  surrogate's  court  in  each  county  held  by  the 
county  judge,  unless  the  county  has  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  in  which  case  a 
surrogate  is  elected  for  6  years.     See  Probate. 

SUSTUBBSAVB,  a  kind  of  brown  coal  (q.v.)  found  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  and  there 
used  for  fuel.  It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  black  oak  found  in  bogs.  It  is  capable 
of  being  made  into  tables  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  but  is  too  brittfo  to  be  cut  into 
shavings  by  a  plane.   . 

BURRY,  a  co.  in  n.w.  North  Carolina,  drained  by  the  Yadkin  and  the  Ararat  riv- 
ere;  traversed  in  the  n.w.  by  the  Blue  Ridge;  about  510  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *80, 15,801—2,067 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  some  portions. 
Tiie  principal  productions  are  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  live  stock.    Co.  seat,  Dobson. 

SURRY,  a  CO.  Jn  8.e.  Virginia,  drained  by  the  James  river,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
n.e.,  and  by  the  Blackwater  river;  about  280  sq.m.;  pop.  87,891—4,560  colored.  The 
sarface  is  irregular  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  productionB 
are  corn,  peas,  and  pork.     Co.  seat  Surry  Court  House. 

BUBTETIVO.  Land-surveying  may  be  considered  the  earliest  practical  application 
of  the  art  of  geometry  or  earth  measurement,  and  must  have  been  in  some  more  or  less 
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rude  form  coeval  with  agriculture  and  the  division  or  appropriation  of  the  soil.  In 
Rome,  surveying  was  considered  one  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  measurement  of  lands 
was  intrusted  to  public  officers  who  enjoyed  certain  privileges;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  system  of  measurement  practiced  by  them  was  very  similar  to  our  plane  surveying 
with  the  chain  and  cross-staff  of  the  present  day,  and  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
through  the  feudal  period.  An  examination  of  ancient  records  and  title-deeds  will  show 
that  both  areas  and  boundary -lines  of  the  different  inclosures  forming  fields,  hundreds, 
town  lands,  etc.,  are  often  laid  down  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy. 

Land-surveying  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads:  (a.)  Plane  surveying 
with  the  chain,  and  without  the  aid  of  angular  instruments,  except  the  cross-staff  or  lixed 
angle  of  90'^.  (6.)  Modem  engineering  surveying,  in  which  angular  instruments  are 
used,    (c.)  Coast  and  military  surveying,    (d.)  Trigonometrical  surveying  (q.v.). 

The  fundamental  rule  of  every  description  of  land-surveying,  from  the  humble  at- 
tempt of  the  villaee  school-master  to  lay  down  an  irregular  garden-plot,  to  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  a  large  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  when  the  aid  of  the  most  refined 
improvements  of  modem  science  is  indispensable,  is  simply  to  determine  three  elements 
of  a  triangle,  and  thence  to  calculate  its  area. 

In  plane  sui-veying  with  the  chain,  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  ABC,  are  supposed  to 
be  accessible,  and  are  carefully  measured  on  the  ^ound,  and  then  laid  down  or  platted 
to  scale  on  paper,  when  an  accurate  figure  of  the  triangle  will  be  obtained,  on  which  the 
length  of  the  sides  can  be  marked.  To  get  the  area,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  the  perpendicular  line  AD,  and  this  is 
usually  done  (when  possible)  on  the  ground  by  means  of  & 
simple  instrument  called  a  cross,  which  consists  of  two  sights 
or  nne  ^ooves  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  being  placed 
on  the  line  BC  (keeping  B  and  C  visible  in  one  of  the  sights), 
nearly  opposite  the  angle  A,  is  moved  gradually  till  the  angle 
A  is  intersected  by  the  other  sight.  The  line  AB  can  be  also 
laid  down  on  the  drawing,  ana  its  length  found  by  scale,  and 
afterward  verified  on  the  ground,  or  it  may  be  at  once  laid  down 
on  the  ground  by  the  use  of  the  chain  alone.  An  improved  re- 
flecting instrument,  called  an  optical  square,  is  also  often  used  for  this  purpose.  Any 
boundaries  along  the  lines  or  sides  of  the  triangle,  ABC,  can  be  determined  by  the  use 
of  offsets  (q.v.)  or  insets,  as  they  occur  on  right  and  left  of  line.  No  matter  what  the 
form  of  the  surface  to  be  surveyed  may  be— polygon,  trapezium,  or  trapezoid — ^it  ma^ 
thus  be  determined  by  a  Judicious  subaivision  into  triangles;  and  when  the  survey  is 
not  of  a  verj'  extended  nature  or  character,  and  when  no  serious  obstructions  exist,  chaia 
surveying  is  both  accurate  and  expeditious,  especially  if  proof  or  tie-lines  are  properly 
introdfucwi,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  or  the  work. 

In  every  description  of  surveying,  it  is  best  to  make  the  original  triangle  as  large  as 
possible,  and  to  work  from  a  whole  downward,  rather  than  build  up  a  large  triangle  by 
the  addition  of  several  small  ones.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  lay  oown  rules  to 
meet  the  many  difilculties  which  arise  in  the  practice  of  surve3ning,  and  indeed  the  best 
test  of  a  good  surveyor  is  the  ease  with  which  he  will  overcome  local  obstructions,  which 
appear  almost  insurmountable  to  a  novice,  or  even  to  a  theoretical  surveyor  with  little 
fieidpractice. 

Where  buildings  or  other  impediments  are  found  in  the  measurement  of  a  straight 
line,  they  are  generally  passed  by  the  erection  of  short  perpendiculars  sufficient  to  clear 
the  obstacles,  and  a  line  parallel  to  the  original  measured  as  far  as.  they  exist,  when  the 
original  line  can  be  again  resumed.  Differences  of  level,  occurring  in  measuring  a  line 
where  no  instruments  are  used,  are.  generally  compensated  or  allowed  for  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  surveyor. 

In  registering  the  dimensions  taken  on  the  ground,  such  as  sides  pf  triangles,  offsets,. 
intersections  of  roads,  fences,  etc.,  and  everything  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  delinea- 
tion or  plan  of  the  surface,  surveyors  use  what  is  callea  a  field-book,  the  mode  of 
keeping  which  varies  very  much  with  individual  practice.  Some  surveyors  use  hand 
sketches  or  rough  outlines  of  the  form  of  the  ground,  and  mark  the  dimensions  on 
them,  while  others  u8e  the  ordinary  form  of  field-book,  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods,  which  perhaps  is  the  best  when  any  dbficult  complications  happen  on  the 
ground,  such  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of  buildings,  enclosures,  water,  etc.,  along  the 
line.  In  the  ordinary  field-book,  the  center  column,  commencing  from  the  bottom,  rep- 
resents the  length  of  any  line  or  side  of  a  triangle;  and  the  figures  in  the  column,  the 
distance  at  which  the  offsets  to  the  right  or  left  are  taken,  or  where  roads,  streams, 
fences,  etc. ,  cross  the  line,  or  buildings  adjoin  the  same.  We  give  below  the  field-book 
of  the  assumed  survey  of  the  triangle  ABC,  with  the  different  offsets  and  insets  on  its 
sides,  and  where  roads,  fences,  streams,  etc.,  cross  them,  the  detail  of  which  can  be 
obtained  by  subdividing  the  triangle  into  smaller  internal  ones     The  figure  can  thus  be 

AB  X  CD 
laid  down  from  the  book,  and  its  area  calculated  by  the  formula 5 and  the  off- 

^ets  and  insets  calculated,  added,  or  deducted,  by  the  methods  given  in  Offsets. 

Ponds,  plantations,  and  enclosures  of  different  kinds  may  be  surveyed  with  a  chain^ 
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The  line  ah  may  be  sfxnilarly  booked  and  platted,  and  any  lines  interaectlng  shown. 

e^)ecially  if  their  form  be  such  that  they  oan  be  conveniently  included  inthe  area  of  a 
triangle,  the  correctness  of  which,  being  proved  by  proper  tie-lines,  the  form,  area,  etc., 
may  be  ascertained  by  offsets,  or  rather  insets  from  the  sides. 

^  BUBTA,  in  Hindu  mytholog^p^,  the  god  of  the  sun.  His  wife  is,  in  later  mytholog}'^, 
^ryO,^  who,  in  order  to  escape  ms  embraces,  transformed  herself  into  a  mare,  but  never- 
theless became  the  mother  by  him  of  the  twin  A%'vivm,  afterward  the  heavenly  physi- 
cians. Besides  Stlryft,  he  had  several  othes'  wives,  by  one  of  whom,  Sanji^d,  he  begot 
Tama,  the  god  of  death,  and  the  river  Yamunit,  or  Jumna.  By  Euntl,  before  her  mar- 
riage witii  Pftn'd'u  (q.v.),  he  had  Kam'a,  who,  therefore,  was  an  elder  brother  of  the 
Pdn'd'ti  princes,  but  in  the  conflict  between  the  Pftn'd'us  and  the  Kurus,  sided  with  the 
latter,  and  was  killed  by  Arjuna.  Sdrya  became  also,  by  his  other  progeny,  the  ances- 
tor of  a  royal  dynasty,  called  after  him  SaryaAoanfla,  or  the  solar  race.  Sdrya  is  repre- 
sented with  a  lotus  flower  in  his  hand,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  seven  horses,  and  conducted 
by  his  charioteer  Arun'a,  the  god  of  the  dawn,  who  is  represented  without  ^®S9.  /-vqqJp 


Surville.  "1 04. 

SURVILLE,  Margubbttb  I^uIonobe  Olotildb  dk  VAiiLOK-CHALTB  DE,  1405-6D; 

is  said  to  be  the  writer  of  poems  first  collected  in  1808  hj  Vanderbourg.  Some  ascribe 
them  to  one  of  her  descendants,  the  marquis  Joseph  Etidnne  de  Surville,  and  otbers 
thiuk  these  poems  were  written  by  the  publisher  Vanderbourg  himself. 

SUS,  a  district  in  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  the  Asaka  river  and  the 
Atlas  mountains;  about  11,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  760,000.  The  surface  is  mountainous. 
The  soil  is  rich.  The  principal  agricultural  productions  are  grapes,  figs,  olives,  almonds, 
dates,  and  the  ordinary  grains  and  vegetables.  Lead  and  copper  are  found.  The 
climate  is  salubrious.  The  principal  city  is  Tarudant,  on  the  river  Bus.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Sus  are  mostly  Arabs  or  Berbers. 

STT'SA  (Shushan  in  Daniel,  Esther,  etc.,  derived  by  some  from  shoshan,  a  lily),  prob- 
ably the  modern  Sus  or  Shusn,  in  lat.  S2°  10'  n.,  and  long.  48°  26'  e.,  situated  between 
\  the  Chapses  or  Eulseus  (Ulai  in  Daniel),  and  the  Shapur,  anciently  the  capital  of  Susiana 
(the  Elam  of  Scripture,  mod.  Khusistan),  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  old 
world.  Its  foundation  is  variously  ascribed  by  ancient  writers  to  Darius  Hystaspes,  or  to 
Memnon,  the  son  of  Tithonus;  and  its  name,  together  with  its  ground-plan,  is  traced  on 
Assyrian  monuments  at  the  time  of  Assur  Bani  Pal,  about  660  b.c.  At  the  time  of  Dan- 
iel's vision  "at  Shushan  in  the  palace,"  it  was  imder  Babylonian  dominion,  but  came, 
at  the  time  of  Cyrus,  under  Persian  rule;  and  the  Achsemenian  kings  raised  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a  metropolis  of  the  whole  Persian  empire,  and  as  such  -^schylus,  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  Strabo,  etc..  speak  of  it.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest  it  was  still  at  its  height, 
and  Alexander  is  reported  to  have  found  in  it  vast  treasures,  together  with  the  regalia. 
On  Bab]^lon  becoming  the  principal  city  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  Susa  gradu- 
ally declined,  but  seems  still  to  have  contained  enormous  wealth  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest by  Antiffonus  (815  b.c.).  It  was  once  more  attacked  by  Molo  in  his  rebellion 
against  Antiochus  the  great;  and  during  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia  it  held  out 
bravely  for  a  long  time,  defended  by  Hormuzan.  The  ruins  of  its  ancient  buildings,  the 
palace  described  m  Esther  among  them,  cover  a  space  of  about  three  miles.  The  prin- 
cipal existing  remains  consist  of  four  spacious  artificial  platforms  above  100  ft.  hi^h. 
Traces  of  a  gigantic  colonnade  were  laid!^bare  by  Mr.  Loftus,  with  a  frontage  of  343  ft., 
and  a  depth  of  244.  Cuneiform  inscriptions  exist,  together  with  many  other  relics  sim- 
ilar to  those  found  at  Persepolis  (see  Persei'olis;  compare  also  CunnaiFOBM).  The 
*'  tomb  of  Daniel "  shown  near  Susa  is  a  modern  Mohammedan  building. 

STJ'SA,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Turin,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dora  Riparia,-  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  33  m.  w.  of  Turin.  It  is  an  episcopal  see, 
and  has  a  cathedral  consecrated  In  1028,  with  a  baptistery  of  one  single  block  of  green 
marble.  Among  its  other  notable  buildings  are  the  episcopal  palace,  the  town-hall,  and 
the  Borgo  de'  Nobili.  The  surrounding  country  produces  wines,  fruits,  mulberry-trees, 
and  wood.    The  road  over  Mont  Cenis,  opened  in  1810,  begins  at  Susa.    Pop.  8,300. 

Susa,  called  by  the  Romans  Segusio,  is  a  very  ancient  city;  it  was  founded  by  the 
Celts,  and  was,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  capital  of  the  Celtic  chief  Cottius,  from 
whom  the  Cottian  Alps  received  their  name,  and  during  the  empire'was  the  starting- 
point  for  crossing  Mont  Cenis.  A  triumphal  arch,  erected  by  Cottius  in  honor  of  A\igus- 
ttis,  still  remains. 

SVSAK'HAH,  History  of,  The  Judgment  of  Daiudf  also  Busannah  and  the  Eldere,  are 
the  different  titles  of  a  well-known  story,  which  forms  one  of  three  apocryphal  additions 
to  the  book  of  Daniel;  the  other  two  being  The  Song  of  the  Three  Ro^  Ohildren,  and 
The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (q.v.).  It  relates  how  Susannah,  the  wife  of 
Joiachim,  and  daughter  of  Hilkiah,  celebrated  alike  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtue, 
was  falsely  accused  of  adultery  by  certain  *' lovers,"  whose  advances  she  had  spumed; 
and  how,  being  condemned  to  death  on  their  evidence,  she  was  saved  by  the  wise 
Daniel,  who  tore  the  mask  from  her  enemies,  and  caused  them  to  experienoe  the  fate 
they  had  designed  for  her.  The  question — not  a  very  important  one  certainly — has  been 
much  debated,  both  in  the  early  and  later  times  of  the  church,  whether  or  not  the  story 
of  Susannah  is  ti*ue ;  and  arguments  (of  various  weight)  have  been  adduced  to  show  that 
the  book  is  a  fabrication,  a  fable,  a  legend,  and  a  history.  The  most  probable  view, 
perhaps,  is  that  which  regards  it  as  a  tradition  of  something  that  did  happen  in  the  life 
of  Daniel,  but  which  has  been  molded  into  a  moral  fiction  by  the  hand  of  a  literary  artist. 
The  original  is  believed  to  have  been  Greek  and  not  Hebrew.  In  most  MS8.  it  precedes 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  so  we  find  it  in  the  old  Latin  and  Arabic 
versions;  but  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  and  the  Hexaplar 
Syriac  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  present  book,  and  reckon  it  as  the  13th  chapter. 

SUSIANA,  an  ancient  province  of  Persia,  on  the  Persian  gulf;  bounded  n.  by  Media, 
occupying  most  of  the  region  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Zaeroe  mountains.  The 
Elymaei,  supposed  to  be  the  Elamites  of  the  Bible,  were  its  earnest  inhabitants.  The 
Susii  were  the  dwellers  on  the  plains,  and  there  were  many  tribes  of  mountauieers. 

SUSPEH8I0H,  in  music.  A  note  is  said  to  be  suspended  when  it  is  continued  from 
one  chord  to  another  to  wliich  it  does  not  properly  belong,  and  to  a  proper  interval  of 
which  it  must  eventually  give  way.    Thus  we  have  here  Uie  note  Q  extended  from  the 


105  flurrUla, 


first  chord  into  the  second,  in  which  it  is  first  suspended,  and  then  resolved  into  the 

r-g— g— r^— J— I 

:^      ^  — -^  -J    This  example  is  a  suspension  from  above,  in 


chord  FACF: 


which  a  descent  is  ueoessary  for  its  resolution;  but  a  note  may  also  be  suspended  from 

4- 
below,  when  it  is  resolved  by  an  ascent:  i 


p^ 


i 
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8U8FEH8I0V  AHD  nTTSBDIOT,  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  process  by  which  the  suspender, 
who  initiates  the  proceeding,'  seeks  to  stop  or  interdict  some  act,  or  to  prevent  some 
encroachment  on  property  or  possession,  or  in  general  to  stay  any  unhiwf ul  proceeding. 
The  first  step  is  to  present  a  note  of  suspension  and  interdict  to  the  lord  ordinary,  who 
grants  interim  interdict  either  with  or  without  caution,  and  orders  the  note  to  be 
answered,  or  refuses  interdict.  When  the  note  is  answered,  the  lord  ordinary  passes  or 
refuses  the  note,  and  continues  or  recalls  the  interdict  as  the  case  may  be. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGE,  a  village  in  w.  New  York,  a  port  of  entry  in  Niagara  co. ; 
pop.  '70,  2,276.  It  is  on  the  Niagam  river,  nearly  opposite  the  lower  rapids,  2  m.  below 
the  cataraet,  at  a  junction  of  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  with  the  Great 
Western  of  Canaoa,  which  cross  the  river  on  a  suspension  bridge  more  than  800  ft.  long, 
and  240  ft.  above  the  water.  The  first  work  was  done  on  the  bridge  in  1852;  the  first 
locomotive  crossed  in  1855.  It  has  821  ft.  span,  is  24  ft.  wide,  and  contains  400  tons  of 
iron  combined  with  600  tons  of  wood.  The  railway  bridge  is  18  ft.  above  the  bridge 
used  for  carriages  and  foot  passengers.  An  important  trade  with  Canada  passes  throu^li 
this  port.  In  one  year  the  exports  and  imports  amounted  to  $12,649,728,  and  the  duties 
collected  to  $491,7§5.48.  It  is  the  seat  of  DeVeauz  college,  and  contains  six  churches, 
several  hotels,  a  newspaper,  a  stone  custom-house  and  post-office.  It  owes  its  prosperity 
largely  to  the  number  of  tourists  attracted  by  the  falls. 

SVSPEKBIOH  BBID0X8.  In  these  bridges  the  roadway  is  suspended  from  chains 
passing  over  piers  or  towers,  and  firmly  fixed  at  their  extremities.  When  the  roadway 
13  equally  loaded  over  its  length,  the  curve  of  the  chain  is  a  parabola.  The  weight  of 
the  roadway  being  known,  the  strain  upon  the  chain,  and  its  requisite  strengm,  are 
readily  determine.  For  example,  in 
fig.  1,  if  A  be  the  center  of  the  bridge, 

and  it  be  required  to  find  the  strain  upon  >^hv  >^Nv 

the  chain  at  the  point  B,  it  is  evident  that  y^  /I  \,^  ^  ^^  A  ^v 

the  weight  of  die  roadway  between  A      ^     /I       ^^*>»^  y  _^J^--J»  |\       x. 
and  B  is  supported  by  the  chain  at  B;  we 

have  then  to  find  what  strain  in  the  dlrec-  Fxo.  1. 

tion  of  the  length  of  the  chain  will  support  this  vertical  load.    By  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  if  we  draw  a  right-angled  triangle  BCD,  of  which  the  side  BC  is  a  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  B,  CD  is  vertical,  and  BD  horizontal;  and  if  the  length  of  CD  represent 
numerically  the  load  on  AB,  then  BC  will  repr^ent  numerically  the  strain  on  the  chain 
produced  l5j  that^oad,  and  BD  will  be  what  is  called  the  horizontal  component  of  this 
stmin.    This  horizontal  part  of  the  strain  is  the  same  for  every  part  of  the  curve;  it  is 
the  total  strain  on  the  chain  at  the  center  A,  and  the  strain  carried  over  the  towers  and 
balanced  by  the  backstays,  which  are  firmly  anchored  to  the  ground  behind  them.    In 
this  manner  the  conditions  of  strength  and  stability  of  a  bndge  uniformly  loaded  are 
easily  determined,  but  when  we  have  a  rolling  load  which  is  heavy  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  bridge,  as  for  example  a  railway  train,  the  case  is  very  different,  for  when 
the  train  only  occupies  one  half  of  the  bridge,  the  chain  will  be  depressed  toward  that 
side,  and  raised  at  the  center;  thus  an  undulation  will  be  produced  in  the  bridge,  which, 
11  the  train  be  moving  rapidly,  would  endanger  its  stability.    Various  combinations 
nave  been  devised  to  overcome  this  difficulty.    The  most  simple,  and  practically  the 
best,  is  to  stiffen  the  roadway  so  that  the  Strain  of  the  passing  load  is  distributed  over  a 
considerable  length  of  the  chain.    In  this  manner  large  railway  bridges  have  been  con- 
structed in  America;  among  them  is  that  over  the  Niagara  above  the  falls,  with  three 
lines  of  rails  on  it,  of  which  the  span  is  822  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  platform  above  the 
nver,  250  feet;  it  is  supported  by  four  wire  cables,  each  containing  8,640  wires.    Trains 
pas  over  it  at  the  rate  of  10  m.  per  hour.    An  ordinary  suspension  bridge  is  liable  to 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  oscillations,  the  former  taking  {uace  when  a  train  or  other 
load  is  passing  over  it,  and  the  latter  being  due  to  the  action  of  the  wind.    These  oscil 
lations  cannot  be  altogether  prevented,  but  can  be  so  reduced  as  to  be  harmless  by  the 
use  of  Btavs,  stretching  both  from  the  towers  and  from  points  on  shore  to  various  parts 
of  the  bndge.    Suspension  bridges  are  generally  used  in  positions  where  the  span  is 
g^t,  and  the  rolling  loads  neither  great  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  bridge  itself, 
nor  very  rapid  in  their  motion.    Manv  beautiful  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  this  country ; 
^on?  others,  we  may  instance  the  Menai  bridge,  580  ft.  span,  and  the  Clifton  bridge. 
war  Bristol,  708  ft  span  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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SUSPEVBIOV  07  AB1I8.    See  Tbuob. 

SUSQTJEHAH'HA,  an  American  river,  which  has  its  origin  in  Otsego  and  Canandaigua 
lakes,  in  western  New  York,  and,  flowing  eastward,  receives  the  rivers  Unadilla  and  Che- 
nango,  then,  turning  south,  enters  Pennsylvania,  where  it  receives  the  Pittston,  the 
Tioga,  the  West  Branch,  and  the  Juniata,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Chesapeake  bay, 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  400  m.  from  its  source,  and  168  from  its  junction  with 
the  West  Branch,  It  is  a  shallow,  rapid,  mountain  river,  with  varied  and  romaDtic 
scenery.  A  canal  follows  its  course,  and  great  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  in 
the  spring  freshets.  Near  the  mouth  it  is  famous  for  water-fowl,  especially  the  canvas- 
back  duck,  and  has  important  flsheries. 

SUSQUEHANNA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Pennsylvania,  adjoining  New  York;  drained  by 
the  Susquehanna  river  and  several  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and 
Western,  and  the  £rie  railroads;  about  850  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  40,857—36,748  of  American 
birth,  219  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  but  not  rugged.  There  are  flne  dairy  and 
stock-breeding  farms;  oats,  com,  wheat,  potatoes,  butter,  and  cattle  are  staples.  Co. 
scat,  Montrose. 

SUSBUTA  is  one  of  the  great  medical  authorities  of  ancient  India.  See  Madicins, 
under  Sahskrit  LiTERAtXTBB.  His  work  is  called  A^rveda,  and  consists  of  six  books. 
It  was  edited  by  S'ri  Madhusfldana  GKipta,  in  2  vols.    (Calcutta,  1885-80). 

SUSSEX,  a  CO.  in  s.  Delaware,  adjoining  Maryland,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Delaware  river;  drained  by  Indian  and  Nanticoke  rivers,  and 
Mlspillion  creek;  traversed  by  the  Delaware  and  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  railroad; 
about  950  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  86,081—5,698  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily 
wooded.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and 
cattle.    Co.  seat,  Geoigetown. 

SUSSEX,  the  n.e.  co.  of  New  Jersey,  bordering  on  New  York,  separated  from 
Pennsylvania  on  the  w.  by  the  Delaware  river;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  28,558.  The  sur- 
face is  hill^,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  This  county  produces  the  largest  amount  of  but- 
ter of  any  in  the  state.  It  contains  laree  deposits  of  iron,  zinc,  slate,  limestone,  and 
f ranklinite — a  rare  mineral.    Co.  seat,  Newton. 

SUSSEX,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  drained  by  Stony  creek,  Nottaway  and  Blackwater 
rivers;  420  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  10.062—10,082  of  American  birth,  6,701  colored.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon,  and  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroads. 
Its  surface  is  hilly  and  largely  covered  with  forests,  which  supply  the  lumber  which  is 
the  principal  source  of  revenue.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  and  dairy 
products.    Co.  seat,  Sussex  Court-House. 

SUSSEX  (South-Saxons),  a  maritime  co.  in  the  s.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Surrey  and  Kent,  on  the  s.  by  the  English  channel,  and  on  the  w.  by  Hampshire.  Area, 
986,911  acres ;  pop.  '71,  417,466.  The  South  downs  (see  Dowks)  traverse  the  county  from 
w.  to  e.,  ending  about  20  m.  e.  of  Brighton,  in  the  lofty  cliff  of  Beachjr  head.  The 
northern  escarpment  of  the  Downs  is  precipitous,  but  leads  down  to  the  fertile  and  richly 
wooded  district  of  the  Weald  (see  Downs).  A  remarkably  productive  tract,  from  2  to  7 
m.  in  breadth,  extends  w.  from  Brighton  along  the  coast  to  the  Hampshire  border;  and 
in  the  s.e.  of  the  county  the  rich  marsh  lands  that  line  the  coast,  and  which  are  30,000 
acres  in  extent,  make  excellent  i)a8ture-grounds.  Of  the  Down-landh  there  are  about 
50, (KX)  acres,  covered  with  a  flne,  short,  and  delicate  turf,  on  which  the  well-known 
breed  of  Southdown  sheep,  to  the  number  of  800,000,  are  pastured.  Of  the  Weald  dis 
trict,  which  formerly  was  covered  with  dense  forests,  there  are  within  the  county  425,- 
000  acres;  a  considerable  tract  has  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Irrespective  of  the 
less  productive  districts,  there  are  in  the  county  120,000  acres  of  rich  arable  land;  150,- 
000  acres  are  occupied  by  woods,  which  abound  chiefly  in  the  Weald,  and  in  the  forest 
ridge  in  the  n.e.  of  Sussex,  where  are  St.  Leonard's  forest  (10.000  acres),  and  Ashdown 
forest  (1800  acres).  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Arun,  Adur,  and  Ouse,  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  n.  of  the  county,  and  flow  s.  into  the  channel.  In  the  s.  of  Sussex  the  cli- 
mate is  mild,  and  several  large  towns  (see  Brighton'  and  Hastings)  are  largely  resorted 
to  by  those  who  seek  health  or  relaxation.  Seaford  and  Pevensey  bays  are  much  fre- 
quented by  vessels,  and  the  e.  portion  of  the  coast  is  defended  by  martello  towers.  The 
county  has  for  centuries  been  divided  into  the  six  rapes  of  Lewes,  Pevensey,  Hastings^ 
Chichester,  Arundel,  and  Bramber.  It  returns  four  members  to  parliament.  Capital^ 
Chichester. 

SUSTEHTATIOH  vmiB,  a  fund  provided  in  the  Free  church  of  Scotland  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministers  of  the  church.  The  idea  of  such  a  fund  was  probably  derived 
by  Dr.  Chalmers  from  the  system  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  scheme  cfevised  by 
him  was  made  public  before  the  disruption,  so  that  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  a 
small  sum  already  collected,  when  that  event  took  place.  The  scheme  was  afterward 
carried  into  operation  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  continues  unmodified  to 
the  present  time.  The  members  of  the  church  are  called  upon  to  contribute,  according 
to  their  own  will  and  ability,  to  a  common  fund;  of  which,  after  payment  of  expenses, 

Sayments  to  a  fund  for  widows  and  orphans,  pensions  to  retired  mmisters,  etc.,  an  equal 
ivlsion  is  made  among  the  ministers  of  the  church,  with  a  few  exceptions,  chiefly  in  the 
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case  of  newly  formed  congregations.  The  aiiiouDt  of  the  fund  has  gradually  increased 
from  £68,704  in  184^-44,  to  £166,427  in  1877-78.  when  776  out  of  1075  ministers. 
received  an  equal  dividend  of  £157,  the  surplus  being  divided  among  the  ministers  (724> 
of  ihoee  charges  whose  contributions  amounted  to  a  certain  average  sum  per  member. 
Congregations  are  permitted  to  supplement  the  stipends  of  their  own  ministers,  and  if 
able  are  expected  to  do  so.  The  supplement  in  some  congregations  in  towns  much, 
exceeds  the  dividend  from  the  fund ;  but  i  n  manv  parts  of  the  country,  the  whole,  or 
almost  the  whole  stipends  of  the  ministers  are  derived  from  it.  The  question  had  been 
much  discussed,  whether  an  equal  dividend  ought  to  be  made,  or  a  proportion  estab- 
lished between  the  liberalit^r  of  a  congregation  and  the  amount  paid  to  its  minister. 
The  subject  of  the  sustentation  fund  is  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  Free  Qhurch  of  Scot- 
land, but  to  all  unendowed  churches. 

SUTHEBUUn),  a  co.  in  the  extreme  n.  of  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  b}r  Caithness 
and  the  North  sea,  on  the  n.  and  w.  l^  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  s.  by  Ross  and  Cromarty. 
Area,  1,207.188  acres;  pop.  '71,  28,6»8,  or  10*  per  sq.  mile.  The  coast-line  is  60  m.  in 
extent;  and  the  shores,  rugged  on  the  n.  and  w.,  where  they  are  broken  by  the  force  of 
the  Atlantic,  are  comparatively  flat  on  the  east.  The  southern  and  central  regions  of 
Sutherland  are  the  most  elevated;  and  rivers,  mostly  from  the  middle  of  the  county,, 
tlow  e.  and  s.e.  to  the  North  sea,  and  n.,  n.w.,  and  w.  to  the  Atlantic.  The  principal 
mountain  peaks  are  Ben  More  m  Assynt  (8,248  ft.),  and  Ben  Clibrigg  (8,158  ft).  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Oikel  and  the  Shin — which,  with  other  affluents,  unite  to  form: 
Dornoch  firth — the  Brora,  Helmsdale  W'ater,  and  Naver.  Extensive  moors,  the  haunt 
of  herds  of  red  deer,  stretch  across  the  county;  and  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  chief  of 
which  is  loch  Shin  (q.v.),  form  numerous  low-lying  valleys  or  straths.  In  the  interior 
and  western  districts,  the  climate  is  cold,  and  the  county  is  often  deluged  with  continu-* 
ous  rains;  but  in  the  eastern  districts  the  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  very  fertile  la 
all  agricultural  produce.  In  1876  there  were  28,846  acres  under  crops,  of  which  10,88S 
acres  were  under  corn.  5,058  acres  green  crops,  6.691  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses, 
and  6,018  acres  permanent  pasture.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  same  year  was  13,057; 
sheep.  228,503;  and  swine,  1239.  Coal,  ffranites  of  various  colors,  marble,  limestone, 
etc..  are  found.  In  Nov.,  1868,  traces  of  gold  were  found  in  a  burn  in  Sutherland. 
A  number  of  "  diggers"  were  attracted  to  the  district,  but  the  cold  found,  though  o£ 
e.xcellent  quality,  was  hardly  sufficient  to  repay  their  labor.  The  Highland  rafiway 
passes  through  the  county.  Manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  There  are  good  salmon, 
henine,  and  white  fishings.  Sutherland  is  well  supplied  with  churches.  The  schools 
are  well  attended,  and  Gaelic  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  English.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
county  belongs  to  the  dukie  of  Sutherland.  The  present  duke  is  eminent  for  the  zeal 
vith  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  Sutherland,  spending  large 
sums  in  the  reclamation  of  land  by  steam-plows,  the  construction  of  railways,  etc. 

Sutherland  receives  its  name  from  the  Northmen,  who  frequently  descended  upon 
and  pillaged  it  prior  to  the  12th  c,  and  called  it  the  southern  land,  as  being  the  limit  on 
the  s.  of  their  settlements.  The  condition  of  the  people  of  Sutherland  before  1811,  la 
M'hich  year  the  county  began  to  be  opened  up  by  roads,  was  miserable.  Their  sustenance., 
dependent  mostly  upon  their  half-starved  flocKS,  was  very  precarious,  and  would  have 
failed  them  often  had  not  charity  administered  relief.  A  former  duke  of  Sutherland 
effected  what  are  known  as  the  "Sutherland  clearances,"  bv  compelling  such  of  his. 
tenants  as  could  not  support  themselves,  owinff  to  the  unsuitability  to  ap-icultural  pur> 
poses  of  the  districts  upon  which  they  dwelt,  either  to  remove  to  more  fertile  districts, 
where  they  received  land  at  a  merely  nominal  rent,  or  to  emigrate  at  his  expense  to 
Canada. 

SUTHERLAND,  George  Granville  William  Sutherland-Leat:sox-Gower» 
l)uke  of  Sutheriand;  b.  EnzUind,  1828;  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  the  death  of  his 
iSSf^iJ  ^e  second  duke  of  the  name,  1861.  His  mother,  Harriet  Elizabeth  Georgiana, 
J806-68,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  was  noted  for  her  beauty  and  as  the  patroness 
ol  the  English  anti-slavery  society  and  of  other  movements  of  reform  and  benevolence. 
The  present  duke  was  a  member  of  the  house  for  10  years  before  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  has  immense  estates  in  Sutherlandshire,  Staflfordahire,  Shropshire,  and  Rosa- 
Baire.  At  the  present  time  (May,  1881),  he  is  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  our  railroad  system. 

WT'LEJ,  or  SuTLUj,  an  important  river  in  the  n.w.  of  India,  the  eastmost  of  the  ^y& 
nvew  of  the  Punjab,  rises  in  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manasarovara  and  Rawan-Hrad  in  Thi- 
yj^at.  30''  46'  n.  long.  81°  15'  east.  At  its  outfall  from  lake  Manasarovara,  at  between^ 
i»,000  and  20,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  it  is  a  rapid  torrent  80  ft.  broad.  It  flows  n.w.  for 
jw  m.,  when  turning  to  the  s.w.  it  receives  the  Spiti  or  Li,  a  larger  stream  than 
iteelf.  The  Spiti  is  8,592  ft.  above  sea-level,  when  it  joins  the  Sutlej,  and  the  scene 
ot  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  is  sublime  in  the  highest  degree.  Continuing  a 
^'^.  course,  the  Sutlej  breaks  through  the  mountain-rampart  of  tlie  Himalaya,  and 
wter  flowing  in  all  about  850  m.,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Bea» 
wd  the  Chenab,  it  falls  into  the  Indus  in  lat.  about  29°  north.  Its  upper  course  ia 
^^pposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Hesudrus,  and  its  lower  course  (in  which  it  i& 
c^led  the  Ghara)  with  the  Hyphasis  of  the  ancients.  Digitized  by  GjOOQIC 
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STTTItEB,  is  a  vendor  of  provisions  allowed  by  the  quartermaster-general  to  follow 
an  army  in  the  field,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  soldiers  with  such  luxuries 
as  they  can  aftord  to  purchase.  Sutlers  are  under  martial  law,  accompany  the  bag- 
gage on  a  march',  and  are  narrowly  watched,  and  severely  punished  if  found  guilty 
of  any  irregularities  toward  either  the  soldiers  or  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  the 
French  army  a  soldier  in  each  regiment  is  licensed  to  act  as  sutler,  and  is  called 
loivandier.     See  also  Cantbbn. 

S^TBA  (from  the  Sanskrit  siv,  to  sew,  literally,  therefore,  a  thread  or  string)  is,  in 
Sanskrit  literature,  the  technical  name  of  aphoristic  rules,  and  of  works  consisting  of 
such  rules.  The  importance  of  the  term  will  be  understood  from  the  fact,  that  the 
groundworks  of  the  whole  ritual,  ^ammatical,  metrical,  and  philosophical  literature 
of  India  are  written  in  such  aphorisms,  which  therefore  constitute  one  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  Hindu  authorship.  The  object  of  the  Svltras  is  extreme  brevity;  and, 
especially  in  the  oldest  works  of  this  class,  this  brevity  is  carried  to  such  an  excess, 
that  even  the  most  experienced  would  find  it  extremely  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible,  to  understand  these  aphorisms  without  the  aid  of  commentaries,  which, 
however,  are  fortunately  never  wanting,  wherever  a  work  is  written  in  this  style. 
Though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  which  gave  rise  lo 
this  peculiarity  of  Hindu  composition,  the  method  of  teaching  in  ancient  India — ^an 
account  of  which  is  afforded  in  some  of  the  oldest  works — renders  it  highly  proba- 
ble that  these  Sfitras  were  intended  as  memorial  sentences  which  the  pupil  had  lo 
learn  by  heart,  in  order  better  to  retain  the  fuller  oral  explanation  which  his  teacher 
appended  to  them.  But  it  is  likewise  probable  that  this  method  of  instruction  itself 
onginated  in  the  scarcity  or  awkwardness  of  the  writing  material  used,  and  in  the 
necessity,  therefore,  of  economizing  this  material  as  much  as  possible;  for  that  writ- 
ing was  known  and  practiced  at  the  remotest  period  of  Hindu  antiquity,  is  now 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  though  a  startling  theory  was  propounded,  some  years  ago. 
to  the  effect  that  writing  was  unknown  in  India,  even  at  the  time  of  the  creat  gramma 
nan  P&n'ini.  The  manner,  however,  in  which,  up  to  this  day,  the  Hindus  are  in  the 
liabit  of  keeping  the  leaves  of  their  books  together,  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
name  given  to  this  aphoristic  literature.  The  leaves — generally  narrow,  and  even  at 
the#  present  time  often  being  dried  palm  leaves,  on  which  the  words  are  either  writ- 
ten with  ink  or  scratched  with  a  style — ^are  piled  up,  an.d,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  leaves,  pierced  in  one  or  two  places,  when,  through  the  hole  or  holes,  one  or  two 
long  strings  are  passed  to  keep  them  together.  The  name  of  Stitra  was  probably, 
therefore,  applied  to  works,  not  because  they  represent  a  thread  or  string  of  rule's, 
but  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these  Works  were  rendered  fit  for  practical 
use;  just  as  in  (Jerman  a  volume  is  called  hand,  from  its  being  "bound."  That  a 
habit  deeply  rooted  outlives  necessity,  is  probably  also  shown  by  these  Sfitra  works; 
for  while  the  oldest  works  of  this  class  may  be  called  Stitras  by  necessity,  there  are 
others  which  convey  the  suspicion  that  they  merely  imitated  the  Sdtra  style  after 
the  necessity  had  passed  away,  more  especially  as  they  dp  not  adhere  to  the  original 
brevity  of  the  oldest  Sfitras;  and  the  Sfitras  of  the  Buddnists  (see  Pit'aka),  conspicu- 
ous for  their  prolixity,  could  scarcely  lay  claim  to  the  term,  if  compared  with  tiie 
flfitra  of  the  Brahmanical  literature. 

8UTR0  TUNNEL.    See  Tunnel. 

SUTTEE'  (an  English  corruption  from  the  Sanskrit  satt  a  virtuous  wife)  means  the 
practice  which  prevailed  in  India,  of  a  wife  burning  herself  on  the  funeral  pile,  either 
with  the  body  of  her  husband,  or  separately,  if  he  died  at  a  distance. 

The  practice  of  suttee  is  based  by  the  orthodox  Hindus  on  the  injunctions  of  their 
Sutras,  or  sacred  books,  and  their  can  be  no  doubt  that  various  passages  in  their  PurS- 
nas  (q.v.)  and  codes  of  law  eourUenance  the  belief  which  they  entertain  of  its  merito- 
riousness  and  efficacy.  Thus,  the  Brahma-Purdna  says:  **  No  other  way  is  known  for  a 
virtuous  woman  after  the  death  of  her  husband;  the  separate  cremation  of  her  hus- 
band would  be  lost  (to  all  religious  intents).  If  her  lord  aie  in  another  country,  let  the 
faithful  wife  place  his  sandals  on  her  breast,  and,  pure,  enter  the  fire.  The  faithful 
widow  is  pronounced  no  suicide  by  the  recited  text  of  the  rigveda."  Or  the  code  of 
Vpdsa:  "  Learn  the  power  of  that  widow  who,  learning  that  her  husband  has  deceased, 
and  been  burned  in  another  region,  speedily  casts  herself  into  the  fire,"  etc.  Or  the 
node  of  Arigiras:  *' That  woman  who,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  ascends  the  same 
burning  pile  with  him,  is  exalted  to  heaven,  as  equal  in  virtue  to  Arundhatl  (the  wife  of 
Vasishtha).  She  who  follows  her  husband  (to  another  world)  shall  dwell  in  a  region  of 
joy  for  so  many  years  as  their  are  hairs  on  the  human  body,  or  35  millions.  As  a  ser- 
pent-catcher forcibly  draws  a  snake  from  his  hole,  thus  drawing  her  lord  (from  a  region 
of  torment),  she  enjoys  delight  together  with  him.  The  woman  who  follows  her  hus- 
band to  the  pile  expiates  the  sins  of  three  generations  on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side  of 

that  family  to  which  she  was  given  as  a  virgin No  other  effectual  duty  is  known 

for  virtuous  women,  at  any  time  after  the  death  of  their  lords,  except  casting  themselves 
into  the  same  fire.  As  long  as  a  woman  (in  her  successive  transmigrations)  shall  decline 
burning  herself,  like  a  faithful  wife,  on  the  same  fire  with  her  deceased  lord,  so  long 
fihall  she  be  not  exempted  from  springing  again  to  life  in  the  body  ^f  some  female  ani- 
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mal  When  their  lords  have  departed  at  the  fated  time  of  attaining  heaven,  no  otLcr 
way  bat  entering  the  same  fire  is  known  for  women  whose  virtuous  conduct  and 
whose  thoughts  have  been  devoted  to  their  husbands,  and  who  fear  the  dangers  of  sepa- 
ration." See  for  other  quotations,  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  IHgest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  451, 
ff.  (Lond.  1801);  and  his  "Essay  on  the  Duties  of  a  faithful  Hindu  Widow,"  reprinted 
from  the  Asiatic  Buearches,  in  his  MisceUaneotu  Bsmys,  vol.  i.  (Lond.  1837).  But  how- 
ever emphatically  these  and  similar  passages  recommend  a  wife  to  burn  herself  together 
with  her  deceased  husband,  It  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  observed,  that  manu,  who 
among  legislators  of  ancient  India,  occupies  the  foremost  rank,  contains  no  words  which 
enjoin,  or  even  would  seem  to  countenance,  this  cruel  practice;  and,  secondly,  that  no 
injunction  of  any  religious  work  is  admitted  by  the  orthodox  Hindus  as  authoritative, 
unless  it  can  show  that  it  is  taken  from  or  based  on,  the  levealed  books,  the  Yedas  {see 
Sruti).  An  attempt  has  of  late  years  been  made  by  rfijit  HiLdhakftnt  Deb,  to  show  that, 
in  a  text  belonging  to  a  particular  school  of  the  black  Yajurveda  (see  Yeda),  there  is 
really  a  passage  which  would  justify  the  practice  of  suttee;  but  in  the  controversy  which 
ensued  on  this  subject  between  him  and  the  late  prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  it  clearly  trans- 
pired that  the  text  cited  by  the  learned  rftjfi  is  of  anything  but  indubitable  canonicity; 
moreover,  that  there  is  a  verse  in  the  ri^veda  which,  if  pro'perly  read,  would  enjoin  a 
widow  not  to  bum  herself,  but,  after  having  attended  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  her  hus- 
band, to  return  to  her  home,  and  to  fulfill  her  domestic  duties;  and  it  seems,  at  the  same 
time,  that  merely  from  a  misreading  of  a  single  word  of  this  verse  from  the  rigveda,  that 
interpretation  arose  which  ultimately  led  to  a  belief  and  an  iniunction  so  disastrous  in 
tiieir  results.  See  H.  H.  Wilson,  "  On  the  supposed  Vaidik  Authority  for  the  Burning  of 
Hindu  Widows,  and  on  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,"  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Boyd  Asiatic  Society,  vol,  xvi.,  in  his  works,  vol.  ii.,  edited  by  Dr.  Rost 
(Lond.  1862).  That  an  immense  number  of  widows  have  fallen  victims  to  this  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  oldest  Vedic  text,  is  but  too  true.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  how-  . 
fcver,  the  East  India  company  took  energetic  measures  to  suppress  a  practice  which  it 
was  perfectly  iustified  in  looking  upon  as  revolting  to  all  human  feelings,  and  which  it 
would  have  likewise  been  entitled  to  consider  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Vedic 
religion.  This  practice  may  now  be  said  to  have  been  successfully  stopped;  for  though, 
from  habit  and  superstition,  even  nowadays  cases  of  suttee  occur,  they  are  extremely 
rare,  and  all  reports  agree  that  tJie  enlightened  natives  ever}'where,  except,  perhaps,  in 
C(  rtain  native  states,  support  the  action  of  government  to  repress  this  evil  of  bygone 
times. 

SUTTER,  a  co.  in  n.  central  California;  drained  by  the  Sacramento  and  Feather 
rivers;  traversed  by  the  Oregon  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad;  about  680  sq.m. ; 
pop.  *80,  6,159—4,301  of  American  burth.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  prairie,  without 
timber.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Wheat,  barley,  wool,  wine,  and  fruits  are  the  principal . 
productions.     Co.  seat,  Yuba  Dam. 

SUTTER,  JoHK  AuQtTSTUS,  1808-80,  b.  Baden;  an  officer  in  the  Swiss  service,  who 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1884,  and  became  a  trader  at  Santa  F6.  In  1888  he  made 
his  way  to  the  Pacific  coast,  thence  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  thence  to  Alaska,  on 
liis  voyage  from  which  down  the  coast,  he  was  wrecked  in  San  Francisco  bay  in  1889. 
Obtaining  a  grant  of  Mexican  land,  he  established  in  1841  a  settlement  called  JNew  Hel- 
vetia, where  the  city  of  Sacramento  now  stands.  He  was  governor  of  the  n.  district  of 
California  under  the  Mexicans,  and  alcalde  and  Indian  agent  after  it  passed  to  the  United 
States.  In  Feb.,  1848.  while  enlarging  his  saw-mill  race,  he  discovered  gold.  The 
discovery,  however,  brought  him  disaster.  Gold  diggers  pre-empted  his  lands,  and  besides 
an  annual  pension  of  $8,000,  he  received  nothing  else.  He  settled  in  Pennsylvania  m 
1873. 

SUTTON.  Amob,  1798-1864,  b.  Kent,  England;  in  1824  became  a  missionary  to 
India  where  nearly  idl  his  life  was  spent.  He  compiled  various  text  books  in  the  Oriya 
lan^age,  and  translated  the  Bible  and  many  tracts  into  the  same  tongue.  He  also 
published  a  hymn  book  and  several  religious  books  in  English. 

SU'TTTBE  (Lat.  autura,  a  seam)  is  a  term  employed  both  in  anatomy  and  surgery.  In 
anatomy,  it  is  used  to  designate  the  modes  of  connection  between  the  various  bones  of  the 
cranium  and  face.  A  suture  is  said  to  be  serrated,  when  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
edges  of  bone  with  pVojections  and  indentations  (like  the  edge  of  a  saw)  fitting  into  one 
another.  The  coronal,  sagittal,  and  lambdoidal  sutures  (see  Skull)  are  of  this  kind. 
A  suture  is  termed  squamous,  when  it  is  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  beveled  (or 
scale-like)  edges  of  two  contiguous  bones.  There  are  also  the  harmonia  and  schindylesis 
sutures,  tlie  former  being  the  simple  apposition  of  rough  bony  surfaces,  and  the  latter 
l»ing  the  reception  of  one  bone  into  a  fissure  of  another. 

In  surgery,  the  word  suture  is  employed  to  designate  various  modes  of  sewing  up 
wounds,  so  as  to  maintain  the  opposed  surfaces  in  contact.  As  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
My  person,  on  an  emergency,  to  have  to  sew  up  a  wound,  the  following  general  ruler, 
Applicable  to  all  forms  of  suture,  should  be  attended  to.  In  passing  the  needle,  tho 
edges  of  the  wound  should  be  held  in  contact  with  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
lumd;  and  the  needle  should  penetrate  the  surface  at  about  an  angle  of  60**  (rather  mor^j^ 
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than  half  a  right  angle^,  and  should,  at  least,  pass  through  the  whclc  thickness  of  the 
.skin  at  each  stitch.  The  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wound  at  wliich  each  stitch 
.should  enter  and  leave  the  skin,  must  vary  with  the  depth  of  the  w^ound;  but  there 
should  never  be  less  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  between  the  margin  of  the  wound  and  the 
-entrance  or  exit  of  the  needle.  Sutures  should  not  include  vessels,  nerves,  muscles,  or 
tendons.  The  line  of  the  thread  should  cross  that  of  the  wound  at  right  angles.  For 
incised  woimds  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  when  the  edges  can  only  be  transfixed  from 
the  cutaneous  surface,  or  when  the  opposite  margins  can  both  be  traversed  by  one 
plunge,  a  curved  needle  (such  as  a  common  packing-needle)  is  most  convenient, 
Tirhereas  a  strong  straight  needle  is  more  convenient  for  the  completely  free  margins  of 
extensive  wounds,  such  as  are  left  after  amputation.  Various  forms  of  needles  are  used 
by  surgeons.  In  the  twisted  suture,  as  used  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  the  wound  is 
transfixed  by  pins,  around  which,  beginning  with  the  uppermost,  a  thread  is  twisted, 

STTVOSOF,  Alexander  Vabsilivitsh,  Count,  Prince  Italiiski,  \  Hussian  fleld- 
marshal,  and  the  most  famous  of  Russian  generals,  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
Swedisli  origin,  and  was  bom  in  Finland,  Nov.  18  (O.  S.),  1729.  His  father,  who  was 
;an  officer  of  the  Russian  army,  and  rose,  in  after  times,  to  the  rank  of  general  and  sena- 
tor, enrolled  young  Suvorof  at  the  age  of  13,  in  the  Semenof  regiment,  where  he  remained 
till  1754,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  Suvorof  was  present  in  the 
Russian  army  engaged  in  the  seven  years'  war  (q.v.),  and  for  distinguished  behavior  at 
JKunersdorf,  received  the  gr^e  of  colonel.  By  a  constant  succession  of  eminent  ser- 
vices in  the  Polish  civil  war  (i768),  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  (1773-74),  in  suppress- 
ing internal  disturbances,  and  in  subduing  the  Tartars  of  the  Euban  (1783),  he  continued 
to  grow  in  reputation,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  In  the  Turkish  war  (1787-92)  he 
Tvas  commander-in-chief,  for  the  first  time  brought  the  bayonet  prominently  into  use  in 
the  Russian  army,  and  decided  by  it  the  bloody  battle  of  Kinburn  (1787),  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  total  rout.  At  the  siege  of  Otdhakof  (1788),  where  he  narrowly 
cscaped  being  made  prisoner,  the  battle  of  Fokshany  (A.ug.  1,  1789),  which  he  gaineil 
in  con i unction  with  the  Austrians,  and  the  decisive  victorv  of  Rymnik  (Sept.  22, 
1789),  his  headlong  bravery,  and  peculiar  system  of  rapid  and  repeated  attack  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  secured  him  complete  success.  For  this  last  victory,  which  saved 
the  Austrians  under  Coburg  from  annihilation  or  capture.  Suvorof  was  created,  by  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.,  a  count  of  the  empire,  and  from  his  own  sovereign  received  the 
title  of  count  Stiwrof-Rymmkski,  His  last  great  achievement,  and  the  one  which  has 
given  a  predominant  coloring  to  Suvorof's  reputation  in  western  Europe,  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Ismail  (q.v.).  Suvorof's  report  of  his  success  was  couched  in  the  following  terms: 
*•  Glory  to  God  and  Your  Excellency;  the  town  is  taken;  I  am  in  it."  He  was  then 
appointed  (1791)  governor  of  the  newlv  conquered  provinces;  was  afterward  sent  (1794) 
to  complete  the  annihilation  of  the  Polish  monarchy,  which  he  effected  by  repeated 
victories  over  the  Polish  armies,  the  capture  of  Praga  by  storm,  and  the  repossession  of 
Warsaw  (Nov.  19),  where  a  horrible  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  took  place.  The  grade 
4)f  field-marshal,  and  presents  of  rare  value,  rewarded  these  successes.  Under  Paul,  he 
fell  into  disgrace  (179»),  from  liis  impatience  of  the  emperor's  fantastic  military  regula- 
tions, and  was  deprived  of  his  rank;  but  being  restored  through  English  influence,  he 
commanded  the  Russian  auxiliary  army  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  Austrians  in  Italy. 
In  April,  1799,  he  reached  Verona;  compelled  Moreau  to  retire  behind  the  Adda  with 
immense  loss,  including  more  than  8,000  prisoners;  entered  Milan  in  triumph  (April 
29);  again  defeated  the  French  under  Macdonald.  after  a  desperate  three  days^  conflict, 
^t  the  Trebbia  (June  17-19),  and  a  third  time  at  Novi  (Aug.  15),  depriving  them  of  the 
whole  of  northern  Italy.  His  campaign  in  Switzerland,  which  promised  to  bring  him 
face  to  face  with  3Iassena,  then  the  best  general  in  Europe,  was  rendered  abortive  by 
the  tardiness  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  Russians,  in  spite  of  Suvorof's  remonstrances, 
were  soon  after  recalled.  His  escape  from  the  Schackenthal,  where  he  was  hemmed  in 
l)y  the  French,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  daring  retreat  ever 
executed.  While  on  his  return  to  St.  Petersbure,  where  a  brilliant  reception  was  await- 
ing him,  he  fell  dangerously  ill  in  Lithuania,  and  though,  on  his  recovery,  he  found  him- 
self a  second  time  in  disgrace,  he  continued  his  route,  and  arrived  privately  in  the  capi- 
tal, where  he  died  sixteen  days  afterward.  May  17,  1800.  His  remains  were  honored 
-with  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  the  czar  Alexander  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory  on  the 
€hamp-de-Mars,  This  most  extraordinary  man  had  naturally  a  weak  constitution,  but 
Tendered  it  almost  invulnerable  by  exercise,  strict  temperance,  and  the  regular  use  of 
cold  baths.  His  mode  of  life  was  of  Spartan  simplicity,  and  though  the  oddity  of 
many  of  his  habits  seemed  only  calculated  to  encourage  ridicule,  they,  in  combination 
-with  his  paternal  care  of  his  men,  gave  him  a  powerful  hold  on  the  aflfections  of  an  armv 
3it  once  so  ignorant  and  so  thoroughly  national  in  sentiment  as  the  Russian.  Suvorof. 
was  inflexible  in  his  resolutions  and  promises,  and  of  incorruptible  fidelity.  His  skill  as 
^  general  has  often  been  doubted,  on  the  strength  of  hisfavonte  remark,  that  all  military 
tactics  could  be  expressed  in  three  words,  stoupaiiM,  ** forward  and  strike;"  but  his 
<jareer  shows  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  all  needful  military  knowledge— though  he 
iated  idle  maneuvering— and  to  have  excelled  in  promptitude  and  ingenuity  of  concep- 
tion, and  boldness  and  rapidity  of  execution. 
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SUWANITEE,  a  CO.  in  n.  Florida,  drained  by  the  Suwannee,  winch  bounds  it  on 
Ihew.  and  s.w;  intersected  by  the  Jackson,  Pensacolaand  Mobile  railroad;  about  700 
sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  7,163—7,125  of  American  birth,  3,140  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level  The  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton,  com,  and  sugar.  Co. 
seat,  Live  Oak. 

SU'ZEBAIH  (Fr.  from  Lat.  mpremua),  a  feudal  lord.  According  to  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, as  developed  in  northern  Europe,  every  owner  of  allodial  (q.  v.)  lands  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal  of  a  suzerain  and  do  homage  to  him  for  his  lands. 
The  term  was  applied  less  to  the  king  than  to  his  vassals,  who  had  sub-vassals  holding 
of  them. 

SVEHIGOBOB'XA,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kiev,  150  m.  s.  from  Kiev,  on  - 
an  affluent  of  the  Southern  Bug.    Pop.  '67,  11,201. 

SWABIA,  SuABiA  (Ger.  Sehwaben),  or  Subvia,  an  ancient  duchy.  In  the  s.w.  of  Ger- 
many, so  named  from  a  horde  of  Suevi,  who  spread  over  it  in  the  5th  c,  and  amalga- 
mated with  the  Alemanni,  its  previous  inhabitants.  It  existed  as  a  great  duchy  of  the 
Frank  empire  till  the  8th  c,  when  Alsace  and  KhsBtia  were  separated  from  it,  and  the 
remainder,  retaining  its  name  of  Swabia,  was  thenceforth  governed  by  nuntii  camera, 
or  royal  delegates,  one  of  whom  having,  in  915,  usurped  the  title  of  duke  of  Alemaunia, 
was  condemned  by  the  German  diet  and  decapitated  in  917.  Swabia  at  this  time  was 
bounded  on  the  w.  and  s.  b^  the  Rhine,  on  the  e.  by  the  Lech  (which  separated 
it  from  Bavaria)  and  Franconia,  n.  by  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and  Franconia,  and 
contained  about  13,000  English  sq.  miles.  In  918,  however,  Swabia  was  acknowledged 
as  a  ducal  fief  of  the  empire;  and,  after  changing  hands  several  times,  was  (1^) 
bestowed  upon  count  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  (q.v.),  the  founder  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  this  name,  also  known  as  the  house  of  Swabia.  Under  the  rule  of  this  prince 
and  his  successors,  Swabia  became  the  most  rich,  civilized,  and  powerful  country  of 
Germanv,  and  the  ducal  court  was  the  resort  of  the  minnesingers  (q.v.);  but  the  wars 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  and  the  quarrel  with  the  Frendi  respecting  Naples,  put 
an  end  to  the  dynasty  in  1268.  The  ducal  vassals  in  Swabia  rendered  themselves  almost 
independent,  and  professed  to  acknowledge  no  lord  but  the  emperor.  During  these 
dissensions  arose  the  lordships  of  WQrtemberg  and  Baden,  with  numerous  lesser  states, 
holding  direct  of  the  crown,  and  opposed  to  them  the  cities,  which  strove  also  for  an 
equal  mdependence,  and  at  last,  in  reward  of  important  service,  obtained  in  1847  great 
additional  privileges.  A  number  of  them  united  to  make  common  cause  against  the 
neighboring  feudal  lords  in  1876  (known  as  the  Ftrtt  Swabian  Leagtie) ;  an  opposite  league 
was  formed  between  "Wllrtemberg,  Baden,  and  17  towns,  in  1405,  called  the  league  of 
Marbach;  and  both  took  part  in  the  war  of  Swiss  independence,  the  former  in  support 
of  the  Swiss,  the  latter  of  the  Austrians.  At  last  the  towns,  which  had  been  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  power,  decided  at  Ulm,  in  1449,  to  form  a  standing  army  and 
a  pennanent  military  commission  for  the  forcible  preservation,  if  necessary,  of  peace 
and  order;  and  the  count  of  Wtlrtemberg,  the  most  powerful  of  the  opposite  party, 
having  joined  them,  was  appointed  military  chief  of  the  league,  which  ultimately  grew 
up  into  the  Q-reat  Swabian  League,  and  exercised  both  administrative  and  judicial  author- 
ity over  the  whole  country,  effectively  repressing  feudal  quarrels.  In  1512  Swabia 
became  one  of  the  ten  circles  into  which  Germany  was  now  divided,  received  its  com- 
plete organization  in  1568,  and  retained  it  almost  without  change  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire  in  1806.  But  during  this  period  the  wars  of  the  towns  with  Wtlrtemberg, 
the  peasants'  war,  of  which  Swabia  was  one  of  the  foci,  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  those 
between  France  and  the  empii^e,  destroyed  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  towns,  and 
with  it  their  energy,  and  then  their  prosp|erity  disappeared,  leaving  now  no  relic  which 
could  suggest  their  former  great  political  importance. 

SWAIN,  a  CO.  in  w.  North  Carolina,  adjoining  Tennessee;  drained  by  the  Little 
Tennessee  river;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Great  Smoky  mountains;  about  500  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  8,785 — 549  colored.  The  surface  is  even  and  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  only 
^rtly  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  tobacco,  and  pork.  Co.  seat, 
Charleston. 

SWAIN,  Charles.  1808-74;  b.  Manchester,  England*  called  the  "  Manchester  poet;'* 
lor  14  years  employed  in  the  dyeing  establishment  of  his  uncle,  afterward  became  an 
engraver.  While  connected  with  the  mill  he  began  to  write  for  magazines  and  annuals.  • 
*^®  Pj[Wished  various  poems  and  sketches,  some  of  which  were  translated  into  German 
and  French.  Dryhurgh  Ahhey,  an  elegy  on  sir  Walter  Scott,  was  written  in  1832;  new 
r  J^* .  ^^  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  portrait,  and  an  introduction  by  Charles 
tard  Smith,  appeared  in  1857.  Wordsworth,  Soutbey,  and  James  Montgomery  were 
^oug  his  friends.    In  1857  he  received  a  civil-list  pension  of  £60  per  annum. 

SWAINSON,  William,  b.  Enjjland,  1789;  served  in  the  British  army  1807-15.  He 
widied  natural  history;  went  to  South  America  in  1815,  and  afterward  settled  in  Lon- 
QoiL  He  was  at  one  time  attorney-general  of  Tasmania,  whither  he  had  emigrated  in 
'  ibo  ^^  ^S^°  ^^^  publication  of  Zoological  lUtutrations  in  1820,  and  Exotic  Qmchologv 
^  1821.  Among  his  many  works  are  Naturaliafs  Guide  (1822) ;  a  number  of  natural  his- 
wiy  volumes  in  Xardner'a  Cabins  O^dopadia.    He  was  living  in  1879.  r^  ^  ^  ^1  ^ 
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SWALLOW,  SSruruio,  a  Linmean  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  iriMuorM,  and  tribe 
fmro$ires,  now  divided  into  a  number  of  genera,  which  form  the  family  hirundinidoe. 
This  family  consists  of  birds  which  prey  on  insects,  catching  them  in  the  air,  and  have 
great  powers  of  flight,  now  soaring  to  a  great  height,  now  skimming  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  of  the  water,  and  wheeling  with  great  rapidity.  The  bill  is  short 
and  weak,  very  broad  at  the  base,  so  that  the  gape  is  wide ;  the  wings  are  very  long, 
pointed,  and  more  or  less  sickle-shaped  when  expanded;  the  legs  are  short  and  weak, 
and  in  some — the  swifts  (q.v.]j — more  so  than  those  of  any  other  birds.  The  tail  is  gen- 
erally forked.  The  plumage  is  close  and  glossy.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and 
widely  diffused,  being  found  in  almost  all  countries.  Such  of  them  as  occur  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  world  are  summer  birds  of  passage,  migrating  to  warmer  regions  when  winter 
approaches  and  iiisects  disappear.  The  family  is  divided  into  two  groups,  swifts,  which 
have  remarkably  long  and  curved  winss,  very  small  weak  leg8,and  short  toes,  the  hinder  toe 
generally  directed  forward,  and  gfcalhws — some  of  which  are  &]soca\\tdmartma — having 
wings  not  quite  so  long  nor  so  much  curved,  rather  stronger  legs,  and  longer  toes,  three 
before  and  one  behind.  The  Common  SwAiiLOw,  or  Chimney  Swallow  {himndo  rus^ 
Uca),  exhibits  a  character  common  to  many  other  species,  in  the  very  longand  deeply- 
forked  tail,  the  two  lateral  feathers  of  which  far  exceed  the  others  in  length.  The  plumage 
is  very  beautiful,  the  upper  parts  and  a  band  across  the  breast  glossy  bluish  black,  the  fore- 
head and  throat  chestnut,  the  lower  parts  white,  and  a  patch  of  white  on  the  inner  web  of 
each  of  the  tail-feathers  except  the  two  middle  ones.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  about 
8i  in.,  of  which  the  outer  tail-feathers  make  5  inches.  The  nest  is  made  of  mud  or  day, 
formed  into  little  pellets  and  stuck  together,  along  with  straw  and  bents,  and  lined  with 
feathers.  It  is  open  and  cup-shaped,  and  is  generally  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  is 
sheltered  from  wind  and  rain,  as  a  few  feet  down  an  unused  chimney,  under  the  roof  of 
an  open  shed,  or  in  any  unoccupied  building  to  which  access  can  be  obtained.  Two 
broods  are  produced  in  a  year.  The  migration  of  this  and  other  British  species  of  swal- 
low, now  recognized  by  ail  naturalists  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  was  formerly  the  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute,  and  swallows  were  supposed  by  many  to  become  jLorpid  in  winter, 
although  it  was  diflScult  to  imagine  that  if  so  they  should  not  frequently  be  found  in 
that  state.  The  geographical  range  of  these  species  extends  over  ^eat  part  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa. — The  Window  Swallow,  or  Housemabtin  (xT.  urbtca,  or  cheUdon 
vrbica),  is  another  very  common  British  species,  glossy  black  above,  white  below,  and 
on  the  rump;  the  feet  covered  with  short  downy  white  feathers,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
the  chimney  swallow ;  the  tail  long,  but  its  outer  feathers  not  remarkably  so.  The  nest 
is  built  of  mud  or  clay,  like  that  of  the  chimney  swallow,  but  is  hemispherical,  with  the 
entrance  on  the  side,  and  is  attached  to  a  rock,  or,  very  frequently,  to  the  wall  of  a  house, 
under  the  eaves  or  in  the  upper  angle  of  a  window,  to  the  annoyance  of  housekeepers 
who  prefer  the  cleanness  of  their  windows  to  the  lively  twitter  of  the  birds,  and  the 
opportunity  of  watching  their  process  of  nest-building  and  their  care  of  their  youn^. 
House-martins  congregate  in  great  numbers,  as  chimney  swallows  also  do  before  their 
autumnal  migration,  and  disappear  all  at  once.  The  house-martin  is  among  the  birds  of 
Lapland  and  Iceland.  The  only  other  common  British  species  of  swallow  is  the  SAia>- 
MARTiN  (H.  ripa/ria),  smaller  than  either  of  the  preceding,  the  toes  naked,  the  tail  moder- 
ately  forked,  the  plumage  brown  on  the  upper  parts  and  across  the  breast,  the  under  parts 
white.  It  makes  its  nest  on  sandy  river-banks,  the  sides  of  sand-pits,  and  other  such 
situations,  excavating  a  gallery  of  18  in.  or  2  ft.,  sometimes  8  or  even  5  ft.  in  length,  and 
more  or  less  tortuous,  in  the  extremity  of  which  some  soft  material  is  placed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  eggs.  This  wonderful  excavation  is  accomplished  entirely  by  the  bill  of  the 
bird.  The  floor  slopes  a  little  upward  from  the  entrance,  so  that  the  lodgment  of  rain  is 
prevented.  The  sand-martin  is  more  local  than  the  other  British  swallows;  but  it  is  dis- 
tributed over  most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America. — The  Pubple 
Swallow,  or  Purple  Martin  (K  purpurea),  is  a  North  American  species,  which  has 
in  a  few  instances  been  known  to  visit  the  British  islands.  The  general  color,  both  of 
the  upper  and  under  parts,  is  shining  purplish  blue;  the  wings  and  tail  black.  It 
abounds  in  North  America,  and  is  a  universal  favorite  in  the  northern  parts,  being  hailed 
as  the  harbinger  of  spring,  and  frequenting  even  the  streets  of  towns.  It  is  a  very  gen- 
eral practice  to  place  boxes  near  houses  for  the  martins  to  make  their  nests  in,  which 
are  very  inartificial,  consisting  merely  of  dried  grass,  leaves,  moss,  feathers,  and  the  like. 
Boxes  nailed  to  trees  are  also  readily  occupied  by  the  Rttfoub-bellied  Swallow  (It. 
erythrogaBter\  another  North  Amencan  species.  But  this  species  which  very  nearly 
resembles  the  chimney  swallow  of  Britain,  makes  a  nest  of  mua  and  fine  hay.  in  the  form 
of  the  half  of  an  inverted  cone,  with  an  extension  at  the  top  for  one  of  the  parent  birds 
to  sit  in  occasionally.  The  Republican  Swallow,  or  Cliff  Swallow  (H,  fulwi),  of 
North  America,  makes  a  nest  of  mud,  in  form  somewhat  like  a  Florence  flask,  which 
it  attaches  to  a  rock  or  to  the  wall  of  a  bouse.  Hundreds  sometimes  build  their  nests  in 
close  proximity.  The  Fairt  Martin  (H.  oriel),  a  small  Australian  species,  also  builds 
a  flask-shaped  nest,  with  the  mouth  below,  attaching  it  to  a  rock,  or  to  the  wall  of  a 
house,  and  numerous  nests  are  often  built  close  together. — Some  of  the  swallows  of  tropi- 
cal countries  are  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  European  8pecies.f=The.  East  Indian 
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swallows  which  make  the  edible  nests  (q.T.)>  belong  to  the  section  of  the  family  to 
which  the  name  swift  is  given. 

BVALLOWnrO.  The  Act  of,  is  accomplished  by  a  set  of  associated  movements 
which  have  been  divided  by  phvsiolo^sts  into  three  8tag<es.  In  tlie  first  stage,  the  food 
having  been  previously  doly  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  trituraMon  and  insalivation,  Is  carried 
back  by  the  contraction  of  various  muscles  until  it  lias  passed  the  anterior  palatine  arch. 
Bee  Palate.  So  far,  the  movements  are  purely  voluntary.  The  second  stage  now  com- 
mences, during  which  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  nasal  cavities  and  larynx  is  most 
carefully  guarded  a^inst  bjr  certain  reflex  (involuntary)  actions,  which  have  been  only 
clearly  recognized  since  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  tongue  is  carried  further  backward,  the  larynx  rises  so  as  to  l>e  covered 
by  the  epiglottis,  which  is  depressed  and  lies  horizontally,  so  that  its  upper  border  touches 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Coincident  with  .these  movements,  the  sides  of  the 
posterior  palatine  nrch  contract  by  muscular  action,  and  approach  each  other  like  a  pair 
of  curtains,  so  as  almost  to  close  the  passages  from  the  fauces  into  the  posterior  nostrils; 
the  closure  being  completed  by  the  uvula.  A  sort  of  inclined  plane  is  thus  formed,  and 
the  morsel  slips  downward  and  backward  into  the  pharynx,  which  is  raised  to  receive 
it.  Very  little,  if  any,  voluntary  action  is  here  exerted.  The  third  stage — ^tlie  propul* 
sioQ  of  the  food  down  the  cesopbagus — then  commences,  and  this  process  is  effected  in  the 
upper  part  by  means  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  lower,  by  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  itself.  At  the  point  where  Uie  latter  enters  the  stomach, 
there  is  a  sort  of  a  sphincter  muscle  which  is  usually  closed,  but  which  opens  when  suffi- 
cient pressure  is  made  on  it  by  accumulated  food,  closing  again  when  this  lias  passed. 
See  Carpenter's  PrindpUs  of  Human  Physiology. 
SWALLOW- WOBT.     See  Asclepias. 

SWAMMEBDAX,  Jan,  a  distiuguished  naturalist,  was  b.  at  Amsterdam,  Feb.  12, 
1637.  Swainmerdam,  almost  from  his  boyhood,  showed  the  greatest  eagerness  in  the 
study  of  natural  history.  Having  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  he  particularly 
occupied  liimself  with  anatomy,  and  continued  UDremittingly  to  collect  insects,  to  inves- 
tigate their  metamorphoses  and  habits,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  examine 
their  anatomic  structure.  He  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  Levden  in  1667, 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  his  bad  health,  however,  soou 
compelled  him  to  relinquish.  He  continued  to  he  chiefly  engrossed  with  anatomy  and 
entomology.  His  treatise  on  bees  appeared  in  1673;  a  treatise  on  ephemera  in  1675.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  for  us  to  enumerate  his  many  publications,  all  of  which  were  flreit 
published  in  Dutch,  and  afterward  translated  into  Latin,  and  many  of  them  into  English, 
Preach,  and  Gkrman.  Swammerdam*s  discoveries  were  very  numerous,  both  in  humau 
and  comparative  anatomy.  His  skill  in  using  the  microscope  was  very  great,  and  his 
manipulation  of  the  most  minu^.e  subjects  extremely  dexterous.  He  succeeded  in  givins^ 
distinctness  to  the  forms  of  very  minute  viscera,  bv  inflating  them  with  air;  a  method 
of  his  own  invention.  It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that  Swammerdam,  who  had  always 
displayed  strong  religious  feelings,  and  expressed  them  in  his  writings,  was  at  last  car- 
ried awa^  by  the  fanatical  extravagances  or  Antoinette  Bourignon  (q.v.),  be^an  to  think 
all  his  former  pursuits  sinful,  and  relinquished  them  for  a  visionax^^  religious  life  of 
mere  meditation  and  devotion.  His  health  rapidly  declined,  and  he  died  at  Amsterdam, 
Feb.  17,  1680.  No  man  of  his  time  contributed  more  than  Swammerdam  to  the  prog- 
res  of  natural  history  and  physiology.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  making 
anatomical  preparations  by  injecting  the  blood-vessels  with  wax,  and  also  of  the  methoa 
of  making  dry  preparations  of  the  hollow  organs,  now  generally  employed. 

SWAH,  Cygnus,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  duck  (q.v.)  family  (anatidoe),  constituting  a- 
very  distinct  section  of  the  family.  They  have  a  bill  about  as  long  as  the  head,  of  equal' 
breadth  throughout,  higher  than  wide  at  the  base,  with  a  soft  cere,  the  nostrils  placed 
about  the  miadle;  the  neck  very  long,  arched,  and  with  23  vertebra;  the  front  toes 
fully  webbed,  the  hind  toe  without  membrane;  the  keel  of  the  breast-bone  very&rge; 
the  intestines  very  long,  and  with  very  long  cseca.  They  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable^ sub- 
stances, ns  the  seeds  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  but  also  on  fish-spawn,  of  which  they 
are  great  destrovers.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  anaUdoB.  They  have  a  hissing  note 
like  geese,  which  they  emit  when  offended,  and  strike  with  tbeir  wings  in  attack  or 
defens%.  The  common  notion,  that  a  stroke  of  a  swan's  wing  is  sufficient  to  break  a 
man's  le?,  is  exaggerated.  The  Common  Swan.  Mttte  Swan,  or  Tame  Swan  {G,  okfr),  is 
about  5  ft.  in  entire  length,  and  weighs  about  80  lbs.  It  is  known  to  live  for  at  least  50' 
yeara.  The  male  is  larger  than  the  female.  The  adults  of  both  sexes  are  pure  white,  with  a 
reddish  bill;  the  young  (cygnets)  have  a  dark  bluish-gray  plumage,  and  lead-colored 
WU.  The  bill  is  surmounted  hy  a  black  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and 
bas  a  black  nail  at  its  tip.  In  its  wild  state,  this  sx)ecies  is  found  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Europe  and  In  Asia;  in  a  half-domesticated  state  it  has  long  been  a  common  orna- 
jj<?nt  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful 
jrdwhen  seen  swimming,  with  wings  partially  elevated,  as  if  to  catch  the  wind,  and 
finely  carving  neck.  The  ancients  called  the  swan  the  birtl  of  Apollo  or  of  Orpheua, 
^^  ascribed  to  it  remarkable  musical  powers,  which  it  was  supposed  to  exercise  partic^ 
wly  when  its  death  approached.    It  has,  in  reality,  a  soft  low  voice,  plaintive,  andjlp 
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with  little  variety,  which  is  to  be  heard  chiefly  when  it  ig  moTing  about  with  its  young. 
The  nest  of  the  swan  is  a  large  mass  of  rkeds  and  rushes,  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  an 
islet  being  generally  preferred.  From  5  to  7  large  ^ggs  are  laid,  of  a  dull  greenish- white 
color.  1  he  female  swan  somethnes  swims  about  with  the  unfledged  young  on  her  back; 
and  the  young  continue  with  their  parents  until  the  next  spring.  The  swan  is  now  sel- 
dom used  in  Britain  as  an  article  of  food,  but  in  former  times  it  was  served  up  at  every 
great  feast,  and  old  books  are  very  particular  in  directions  how  to  roast  it  and  to  pre- 
pare  proper  gravy. — The  Polish  Swan  {C.  immutabiUs),  of  which  flocks  have  occasion- 
ally been  seen  in  Britain  in  winter,  differs  from  the  common  swan  in  its  orange-colored 
bill,  in  the  smaller  tubercle  at  its  base,  and  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  nostrils. 
The  young  are  also  white>  like  the  adults.  It  belonp  chiefly  to  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Europe.  Many  naturalists  regard  it  as  the  true  wild  state  of  the  common  swan.— -The 
Whibtlinq  Swan,  Elk  Swan,  or  Hoopbr  {C.fertis),  alwunds  in  the  northern  pans  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Flocks  frequently  visit  Britain  in  severe  winters,  and  their  migra- 
tions extend  as  far  s.  as  Barbary.  A  few  breed  in  the  Orkney  islands,  but  the  greater 
number  in  more  northern  regions.  The  size  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  common  swan, 
and  the  color  is  similar,  but  the  bill  is  more  slender,  is  destitute  of  knob,  and  is  black 
at  the  tip,  and  yellow  at  the  base.  This  bird  is  frequently  brought  to  the  London  mar 
ket.  The  names  hooper  and  whistling  swan  are  derived  from  tbe  voice.  The  anatom 
leal  differences  between  this  species  and  the  common  swan  are  more  cunsiderable 
than  the  external,  particularly  in  the  double  keel  of  the  bn^ast-bone  forming  a  cavity 
which  receives  a  long  curvature  of  the  wind-pipe. — Bewick's  Swan  (C.  Bevyickii), 
another  native  of  northern  Europe,  is  more  rare  in  Britain,  but  flocks  are  sometiiiieB 
seen.  It  is  about  one-third  smaller  than  the  whistling  swan. — The  American  Swan  {C. 
Americanus)  nearly  resembles  Bewick's  swan.  It  breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America,  and  its  winter  migrations  only  extend  to  North  Carolina. — The  Trumpeter 
Swan  {C.  buccinator)  is  another  American  species,  breeding  chiefly  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  but  of  which  large  flocks  may  be  seen  in  winter  as  far  s.  as  Texas.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  common  swan. — ^The  ancients  spoke  of  a  black  swan  proverbially  as  a 
thing  of  which  the  existence  was  not  to  be  supposed,  but  Australia  produces  a  Black 
Swan  {0.  atratus),  rather  smaller  than  the  common  swan,  the  plumage  deep  black, 
except  the  primaries  of  the  wings,  which  are  white.  The  bill  is  blood-red.  It  has  l)een 
introduced  into  Britain,  and  breeds  freely.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia.— The  Black-necked  Swan  ((7.  nigrieoUu)  is  a  South  American  species,  as  is  the 
Duck-billed  Swan  {G.  anatoide%\  the  smallest  of  all  the  species,  white,  with  black- 
tipped  primaries,  common  about  the  strait  of  Magellan.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  the  black  color  appears  more  or  less  in  all  the  species  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  in  them  alone,  except  in  the  approach  to  it  made  in  cygnets. 

Swans,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  are  birds  royal.  When  they  are  found  in  a 
partially  wild  state,  on  the  sea  and  navigable  rivers,  they  are  presumed  to  belong  to  the 
crown,  and  this  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  though  it  may  be  delegated  to  a 
subject.  The  royal  birds  generally  have  a  mark  on  them,  and  the  king's  swan-herd 
once  was  an  important  person.  A  subject  is  not  entitled  to  have  a  swan-mark  unlrss 
he  has  a  qualification  of  land,  and  has  a  grant  from  the  crown,  or  prescriptive  use.  But 
any  person  may  have  swans  in  his  grounds  in  a  tame  state,  and  then  he  h&8a{)rcp- 
erty  in  them.  Whoever  steals  or  destroys  swans'  eggs,  forfeits  6s.  for  every  egg,  and 
whoever  steals  a  marked  swan  of  the  crown,  or  a  tame  swan,  commits  felony.  In  Scot- 
land, there  is  some  trace  of  the  bird  having  been  once  treated  with  royal  honors,  but 
latterly  they  have  been  in  the  category  of  other  tame  birds. 

SWAN.  James,  1754-1881;  b.  Scotland;  came  to  this  country  when  a  boy  and 
engaged  in  business  in  Boston.  He  took  part  in  the  popular  agitation  leadincr  to  the 
revolution,  was  one  of  the  Boston  **  tea  party,"  and  aide  to  Warren  at  Bunker  Hill.  He 
afterward  served  as  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  adjt.gen.  of 
the  state.  After  the  war  he  made  a  large  fortune  in  Paris,  and,  1795-98.  visited  this 
oountry  and  spent  money  profusely.  In  1815,  then  being  in  Europe,  he  was  arrested  on 
a  civil  suit,  and,  refusing  to  settle,  lived  for  15  years  in  Ste.  Pelagic  prison,  Paris,  in  the 
most  maffnificent  style.  He  published  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  such  subjects  as  the 
slave  trade  (1772),  fisheries,  the  commerce  of  Prance  and  the  United  States,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures. 

8WANN,  Thomas,  b.  Va. ;  educated  at  the  university  of  Virginia;  afterward  stud- 
ied law  at  Washington,  and  in  1884  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  the  greater  part  of  h!a 
life  was  spent.  He  was  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  1847-5^,  and  was 
connected  with  other  railroads.  In  1858  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Baltimore.  He  warmly 
supported  the  union  against  the  rebellion,  and  in  1864  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  to  congress  and  served  ten  years. 

SWAK'BEA  (Welch,  Ahertaity),  a  market  t,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough^ 
and  sea-port  of  the  countv  of  Glamorgan,  South  Wales,  stands  on  the  right  bank  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tawe,  AO  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bristol.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  means  of 
piers  of  masonry  projecting  from  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  tiie  Tawe  into  Swansea 
bay.  a  wide  inlet  of  the  Bristol  channel.  The  vast  resources  of  the  coal-field  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  town  is  situated  began  to  be  explored  and  turned  to  commercial 
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aeccmnt  aboat  the  year  1890;  and  dnoe  that  time  the  proerees  of  Swansea  haa  been  so 
rapid  that  it  is  now  the  most  important  town  in  South  Wales.  The  houses  and  public 
edifloee  and  InstltutioDS  are  of  reeent  erection.  A  good  public  hall  wtis  erected  in  1864» 
and  a  spacious  and  well  arranged  infirmary  in  1867.  Smelting  and  refinine  copper  is  the 
staple  trade  of  the  town,  and  the  chief  source  of  its  prosperity.  The  ooal  obtained  in 
the  ncinity  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  smelting  purposes,  and  great  quantities  of  ore  are 
broitght  hither  to  be  smelted,  not  only  from  the  cop]>er-n)lnes  of  Britain,  but  from  Cuba 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  there  are 
ismelting-works,  in  which  about  185,800  tons  of  copper,  copper  ores,  silver  ores,  and  zinc 
ores  (equal  in  value  to  about  £4.000,000)  are  smelted  annually.  Of  the  whole  amount  of 
copper  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  seven-dghths  are  smelted  at  Swansea  and  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  In  1850,  a  large  floating  dock,  18  acres  in  extent,  was  opened  by 
the  side  of  the  liarbor.  Its  north  side  is  lined  with  warehouses  for  the  shipment  of 
coals  which  are  brought  to  the  wharfs  by  railway.  An  excellent  system  of  water-works 
was  completed  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  £70  000.  Patent  fuel,  composed  of  a  mix- 
tare  of  culm  and  tar,  and  compressed  into  the  shape  of  bricks,  is  an  important  article  of 
manufacture  and  trade.  There  are  extensive  potteries,  and  tin,  silver,  and  china  works, 
breweries,  rope-walks,  and  tanneries.  In  1877,  6,075  vessels,  of  704,914  tons,  entered 
the  port,  and  6,857,  of  075,079  tons,  cleared.  There  are  abundant  means  of  communi- 
cation landward  by  canals  and  railways.  Pop.  1851,  of  municipal  and  parliamentary 
limits,  81,461;  1861,  41,606;  1871,  of  mun.  bor.,  51,702;  of  pari,  bor.,  66,996.  Of  the 
old  castle  of  Swansea,  the  ruined  remains  are  used  as  a  military  store.  Swansea  unites 
with  Aberavon,  Kenfigg,  Loughor,  and  Keath  in  sending  a  member  to  the  house  of 
commons. 

8WAB0A  is  the  paradise  of  the  Hindu  sod,  Indra  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  residence  of  some 
of  the  inferior  gods  and  deified  mortals,  who  there  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  five  wonder- 
ful trees— Jl/a7icf4m,  Pdr^dta,  8antdna,  Kal^ur'iksha,  and  Harichandana,  drink  Am- 
r'ita,  or  the  beverage  of  immortalitv;  and  enjoy  the  music  of  the  Oajidhareaa,  said  the 
{lancing  of  the  heavenly  nymphs,  the  Apsarasas, 

8WA3UCI1IO,  a  peculiar  mode  of  reproduction  which  has  been  observed  in  some  of 
the  eonterracea,  denmidea^  etc.  The  granules  which  form  the  green  matter  in  the 
plant,  or  in  one  of  its  joints,  become  detached  from  each  other,  and  move  about  in  the 
cell  with  great  rapidity.  The  external  membrane  swells  in  one  point  and  finally  bursts 
tbere,  when  the  granules  escape  into  the  surrounding  water  to  become  new  plants.  At 
fin^t  tbey  issue  in  great  numbers,  but  those  which  remain  last  move  about  within  their 
cell  for  a  long  time  before  they  find  the  way  out.  Their  motion  is  supposed  to  be 
<lue  to  cilia.  After  escaping,  they  continue  their  movements  for  some  time,  and  most 
of  them  finally  become  grouped  together  in  little  masses  on  some  eubstance  before  begin- 
niog  to  vegetate. 

SWATOW,  or  Chau-chatt,  a  sea-port  t.  on  the  coast  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
QuaDg-tunff,  212  m.  n.e.  from  Canton.  It  is  one  of  the  ports  which  were  opened  to  for- 
eign trade  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  and  has  a  resident  British  consul.  The  trade  is 
rapidly  increasing.  In  1875-77  the  imports  were  valued  at  £1,787,000,  and  the 
exports  at  £367.400.  Half  the  total  is  direct  trade  with  foreign  ports.  Opium  is  the 
chief  article  of  importation,  next  to  which  rank  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  metals  and 
rotton  ram.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  rice,  tea,  and  paper.  Swatow  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  sheltered  bay. 

8WAYNE,  John  Wagbr,  b.  Columbus,  Ohio,  1885;  son  of  judge  Noah  H.;  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  college,  1856;  studied  law  and  commenced  practice  m  his  native  town.  In 
tbe  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  ma] .  48d  Ohio  infantry,  1862;  raised  to  col.  after  effective 
service  at  luka  and  Corinth.  He  served  through  the  Georgia  campaign,  lost  a  leg  at 
Salkahatchie,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  made  mai.gen.,  1865, 
and  assigned  to  the  commission  on  refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands.  He  was 
commissioned  coL  45th  infantry,  1866;  retired,  1870. 

SWATNE,  Noah  Haynbb,  lI/.d.,  b.  Va.;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  and  began 
practice  in  Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1829,  and  again  in  1836. 
He  was  U.  S.  district-attorney,  1880-80,  and  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court  in  1861. 

SWS'AB0B9,  or  Sye'aborg,  a  great  Russian  fortress  in  the  principality  of  Finland, 
and  government  of  Viborg,  sometimes  called  "  the  Gibralter  of  the  north,^'  protects  the 
^^^^r  and  town  of  Helsingfors,  from  which  it  is  only  8  m.  distant.  The  fortifications 
extend  over  seven.islands,  the  NylandUehen  Skdren,  but  the  grand  central  point  is  the 
island  of  Warg5e.  The  islands  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  bridges,  and 
^tween  two  of  them  lies  the  single  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbor,  which  can  hold  from 
<0  to  80  ehipe  of  the  line.  Swe'aborg  has  a  civic  pop.  of  about  8,000,  the  greater  part  of 
vhom  are  manual-laborers,  ship-carpenters,  and  traders,  and  a  garrison  of  some  5,000 
1^  (including  women  and  children).  During  tlie  Crimean  war  the  Anglo-French  fleet 
in  the  Baltic  made  a  reconnoisance  of  the  place,  and  bombarded  it  for  two  days  (Aug. 
V  and  10, 1855),  but  found  the  defenses  too  formidable  to  be  reduced  by  the  means 
^^ir  disposal.  r^  i 
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8WSAUir0,  PROFA37K,  according  to  tlie  law  of  England,  ia  an  offenae  for  which,  the 
party  may  be  convicted  by  a  justice  of  the  peaoeaeconJing  to  a  scale  of  pcoalties.  A. 
day  laborer,  common  soldier,  sailor,  or  seaman  forfeita  l6  per  oath;  every  otlker  penon 
under  the  degree  of  a  gentleman.  Ss;  and  every  person  above  the  degree  of  agenlfemnn^ 
Ca— for  a  second  offense  double  these  sums;  for  a  third  treble,  etc.  if  the  cursing  take 
place  in  tlie  presence  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  latter  may  convict  the  prisoner  then, 
and  tliere,  without  further  process  or  evidence;  and  in  ali  cases  a  constable  may  appre- 
hend a  profane  swearer,  and  carr^  bim  before  a  justice.  On  a  recent  occasion  a  man 
awore  a  volley  of  oatlis,  twenty  times  repeating  the  oath,  and  the  justices  fined  him  2a 
for  each  repetition,  making  in  all  £3,  and  this  was  held  a  proper  conviction.  The  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  Scotland  have  a  similar  jurisdiction  intrusted  to  them,  to  convict  of 
profane  swearing,  and  fine  according  to  the  rank  of  the  party. 

SWEAT  (A.  S.  swat,  Sansc.  9tuida»,  Lat.  sudor;  Gr.  hydor,  moisture ;Lat.  ud{us)  =  wet), 
or  perspiration.  The  nature,  composition,  and  uses  of  this  fluid  in  the  normal  stato 
have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  Skin.  It  may  be  additionally  remarked,  in 
connection  with  the  physiology  of  sweat,  that  the  comjjosition  of  this  fluid  varies  mate- 
rially according  to  the  part  of  the  body  ifrom  which  it  is  secreted.  Thus  Punk  found 
the  sweat  of  the  feet  was  richer  in  fixed  salts  than  that  of  the  arm,  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  3; 
and  Schottcn  found  a  considerable  preponderance  of  potassium  hi  the  former.  In  the 
negro.  Dr.  Copland  and  other  observers  have  found  that  both  the  gaseous  exhalations 
from  the  skiu,  and  the  solid  matters  contained  in  the  sweat,  were  much  greater  than  in 
the  white  races.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  article  Skin  that  the  sweat-ghinds,  like  the 
lungs  and  kidneys,  act  as  depurating  organs,  and  separate  and  carry  on  effete  matters 
from  the  blood.  This  eliminating  action  of  the  skin  is  modified  in  various  diseases;  in 
some  cases  being  diminished,  as  in  the  early  stage  of  fevers,  in  inflammations  before 
suppuration  commences,  in  scurvy,  diabetes,  sunstroke,  etc.,  while  it  is  more  or  less  in- 
creased in  the  sweating  stage  of  ague,  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  Asiatic  cholera,  in  certain 
adynamic  fevers,  in  tiie  advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  the  formation  of 
matter  in  internal  parts,  etc.  The  sweat  is  naturally  acid  in  health,  but  in  prolonged 
sweating  the  secretion  becomes  neutral,  and  finally  alkaline.  Little  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty regarding  the  coloring  matters  of  sweat.  In  cases  of  jiuindice,  the  sweat  some- 
times communicates  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  body-linen;  and  instances  of  blue,  red,  and 
bloody  sweat  are  on  record.  Cases  of  sweat  of  these  colors  are  recorded  in  Simon's 
Anitn/U  Chemistry  (Syd.  Soc.  Trans.),  (London,  1845).  vol.  ii.,  p.  110.  Cases  of  unilateral 
sweating,  stopping  abruptly  at  the  middle  line,  have  been  occasionally  noticed,  espe- 
cially in  aneurism  of  the  aorta. — See  Gairdner's  CUniotl  Medicine,  page  557.  Dr.  Druitt 
has  pointed  out  the  use  of  hot  water  as  a  remedy  for  profuse  perspiratiou.  He  has  found 
it  serviceable  in  (1)  oversweaiing  in/jood  health  and  hot  weather;  (2)  undue  sweating  in 
special  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  hands,  feet,  or  armpits; (8)  true  hectic;  and  (4)  ordinary 
night  sweats  in  phthisis  not  preceded  by  hectic  symptoms.  To  be  of  any  service,  the 
water  must  be  applied  at  as  ^reat  a  heat  as  the  patient  can  possibly  bear  (sec  his  pai>er 
on  this  subject  in  the  Medical  Times  for  March  4,  1885).  For  a  very  interesting  and 
learned  discussion  on  our  Saviour's  bloody  sweat  during  his  passion,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Stroud  On  the  Phynieal  Cause  of  the  Deatli  of  Christ,  ana  Trusen's  chapter  Von  dem 
MutsehioeiHse  Christ  in  his  Darstellung  der  BiMiscIien  Krankheiten^  1843. 

SWEATIHO  BICKITESS,  ThI:  is  the  term  given  to  an  extremely  fatal  epidemical  dis- 
order, which  ravaged  Europe,  and  especially  England,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
It  derives  its  name  "because  it  did  most  stand  in  sweating  from  the  beginning  vntil 
theendyng."  and  **  because  it  first  beganne  in  Englande,  it  was  named  in  other  countries 
the  Euglishe  sweat. " —  l  lie  Soke  ofJlion  Cuius  against  the  Sweating  Sicknes.  It  first  appeared 
in  August,  1485.  in  the  army  of  Henry  VII.,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Milford  in  South 
Wales  from  France,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  spread  to  the  metropolis.  It  was  a  violent 
inflammatory  fever,  which,  after  a  short  rigor,  prostrated  the  powers  as  with  a  blow; 
and  amid  painful  oppression  at  the  stomach,  headache,  and  lethargic  stupor,  suffused 
the  whole  body  with  a  fetid  perspinition.  All  this  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  the  crisis  was  always  over  within  the  space  of  a  day  and  night.  The  inter- 
nal heat  which  the  patient  suffered  was  intolerable,  yet  every  refrigerant  was  certain 
death.  "  Scarce  one  atnongst  a  hundred  that  sickened  did  escape  with  life.'*— Holioshed, 
vol.  iii.  p.  482.  Two  lord  mayors  of  London  and  six  aldermen  died  within  one  week; 
and  the  disease  for  the  most  part  seized  as  its  victims  robust  and  vigorous  men.  It  lapted 
in  London  from  the  21st  (some  authorities  say  the  middle)  of  September  to  the  end  of 
October,  during  which  short  period  "many  thousands"  died  from  it.  The  physicians 
could  do  little  or  nothing  to  combat  the  disease,  which  at  length  was.  swept  away  from 
England  by  (as  many  supposed)  a  violent  tempest  on  New  Year's  day.  The  disease  did 
not  re-appear  till  the  summer  of  1506,  when  it  broke  out  in  London,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  occasioned  any  great  mortality.  In  July,  1517,  it  again  broke  out  in  London  in  a 
most  virulent  form ;  it  being  so  rapid  in  its  course  that  it  carried  off  tho5;e  who  were  at- 
tacked in  two  or  three  hours.  Among  the  lower  classes,  the  deaths  were  innumerable, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  higher  classes  were  thinned.  In  many  towns  a  third,  or  even  * 
half  of  the  inhabitants  were  swept  away.  On  this  occasion,  the  epidemic  lasted  about 
six  months.    In  May»  1528~the  year  in  which  the  French  army  beforo  Naples  was  de- 
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strojed  by  pestileDce.  and  in  which  the  putrid  fever  known  as  Trousse-^alant  dedmated 
the  youlh  in  Fraoce — ^the  sweating  Bickness  again  broke  out  in  the  metropolis,  spread 
rapitily  over  the  whole  kingdom.  * '  aad  fourteen  months  later,  brought  a  scene  of  horror 
upon  all  the  nations  of  northern  Europe  scarcely  equaled  in  any  other  epidemic. — 
Uecker'B  Epidemie*  of  the  Middle  Ageit,  (Syd.  Soc.  Trans.),  p.  238  How  many  lives  were 
lost  iu  this  epidemic,  which  has  been  called  bv  some  historians  the  ffreat  mortality,  is  un- 
known; but  tlie  mere  fact  that  the  king  (Henrv  YIII.,  wiio,  whatever  his  faults,  was 
never  accused  of  cowardice)  left  London,  and  enaeavored  to  avoid  the  disease  by  contin- 
ually trav^ing,  shows  the  general  feeliue  of  alarm  that  existed.  In  the  following  sum* 
mer  (July  25,  1529),  having  apparently  died  out  in  EngUmd,  it  appeared  in  Germany, 
first  at  Hamburg,  where  it  is  recorded  that  8000  persons  died  of  it,  and  shortly  after  at 
Lubeck,  Stettiu,  Augsburg,  Cologne.  Strasburg,  Hanover,  etc.  In  Beptember,  it  broke 
out  in  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  whence  it  penetrated  into  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  Livonia.  By  Januaiy  of  the  following  year,  after  an  existence  of 
three  months,  it  had  entirely  disappeared  from  all  these  countries.  For  three-and- 
twenty  years  the  sweating  sicaness  totally  disappeared,  when  for  the  last  time  (April  15, 
15ol)  It  burst  forth  iu  Shrewsbury.  The  banks  of  the  Severn  seemed  to  be  the  focus  of 
the  malady,  which  was  carried  from  place  to  place  by  poisonous  clouds  of  mist.  Tliere 
<iied  within  a  few  davs  960  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury,  the  greater  part  of  them 
robust  meu  and  heaas  of  families.  The  disease  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, but  seems  to  have  disappeared  by  the  end  of  8epteml)er.  The  deaths  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  one  historian  (Stow)  states  that  the  disorder  caused  a  depopulation  of  the 
kingdom.  The  very  remarkable  observation  was  made  in  this  year,  that  the  sweating 
sickness  uniformly  spared  foreigners  in  England,  and  on  the  other  hand,  followed  the 
Eugliiih  into  foreign  countries.  The  immoderate  use  of  beer  among  the  English  was 
considered  by  many  as  the  principal  reason  why  the  sweating  sickness  was  confined  to 
them.  "  By  the  autumn  of  1551,"  says  Hecker,  "  the  sweating  sickness  had  vanished 
from  the  earth ;  it  has  never  since  appeared  as  it  did  then  and  at  earlier  periods;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  ever  again  break  forth  as  a  great  epidemic  in  the  same 
form,  and  limited  to  a  four-and-twent3r  hours'  course;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  people  had  a  great  share  in  its  origin,  and  this  will  never  again  be  Uie  same 
as  iu  those  days.  ^'  —£}pidefnies  of  the  Middle  Age9  (Syd.  Soc.  Trans.),  p.  306. 

SWEDEN,  Scerige,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  constitutes 
with  Norway  (q.v.)  one  joint  kingdom.  It  is  situated  in  55"  20'— 69"  3'  n.  lat.,  and  11* 
—24"  e.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  Norway;  on  the  extreme  s.w.  and  s. 
by  the  Cattegat.  which  separates  it  from  Denmark;  on  the  s.e.  and  e.,  as  far  as  66"  n. 
lat ,  by  the  Baltic  and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  and  from  thence  to  the  extreme  n.  by  Russia. 
The  area  is  nearly  170,000  .^Kj.m. ;  and  the  pop.  was,  in  71,  4.204,177.  Its  length  is  969 
m.,  and  its  greatest  width  from  150  to  280  miles.  Sweden  is  divided  into  three  provinces — 
viz.,  Norrland,  the  largest  and  most  northern;  Sweden  Proper,  or  Stea-rike  (land 
of  the  Swedes),  in  the  center;  and  Gotland  or  Gota-rike  (land  of  the  Goths),  to  tho. 
fionth.  The  following  are  the  areas  and  populations  of  the  25  lan  into  which  the  pro^ 
inces  are  subdivided  (in  '78  the  total  pop.  was  estimated  at  4,485,000): 


Lin. 

AreainGeog. 
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Stockhohn 

135.6 

94.9 

122.4 

194.9 

S02.2 

180.7 

209.1 

67. 

64.7 
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86.8 

89.8 

91.8 

283.7 

166.6 

806.6 

164.7 

119.9 

688.7 

861. 

447.6 

921.2 

1122.6 

1981.8 

181,731 
101, TBI 

rwsala ; 

^ndprnriATinli^nd . .  , .    ... 

186,977 

OpstenrOtland    

267  367 

jtok^i^:;:;:;;;;;;;";;;;;:;";;:::::::::::::::;:::::;::::::::: 

180,569 
150  258 

Kronooenr. 

Kalmw^^.v;;. ;;;.;;..;;;;.;;:::;::;:::::::::::::::::::" 

284,507 

Gfitland 

64.237 

Wekinge 

126,086 

KristUnstad 

233,492 

Malmehos 

818,786 

Halland 

127,842 

G5rebore  and  Bohus 

288,689 

Elfsborg. 

286,454 

skwabSg. :"::::;;:;:;":;;":";;;::..;....:;;:";..;..:...;: : 

264,691 

Vermlana 

261,716 

Oerobro 

169,319 

Vertm^pnland.                         .         

115,695 

Kopparbenr 

176,946 

160,874 

Vwternorrland   

186,939 
71,388 

Jemtland 

^cKierbotten 

93,154 

»«botteir^.::;::::;:;::;:::;;:;;;::;:::::;:::::;;::;:;::::::::::::: 

77,aBe8 

Qtyol  Stockholm 

8078.8 

4,065.665 
138,612 

■    ■  1 

4,204,177 
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In  1878  Sweden  ceded  her  only  colony.  St.  Bartholomew  (q.v.),  to  Prance  (to  whicb 
country  It  once  belonged)  on  payment  of  the  purchase  money  agreed  on. 

Unlike  Norway,  mvedeu  possesses  few  high  mountains,  but  contains  numerous  lakes 
of  large  dimensions.  The  coast  skirting  the  Baltic,  and  the  adjoining  islands,  are  for  the 
most  part  low  and  sandy,  although  in  some  parts,  as  in  the  yicinity  of  tlie  outlet  of  lake 
Maelar  into  the  sea  (in  about  58""  n.  lat.)»  the  shores  are  steep;  and  on  the  s.  and  w.  coast, 
the  generally  low,  alluvial  lands  are  replaced  by  more  rocky  formations. 

In  the  northern  parts  the  land  rises  gradually  from  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  E]01en> 
range,  belonging  to  the  great  Norwegian  Fjeldmark.  which  constitutes  the  true  water- 
shed  and  natural  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  South  of  62°  n.  lat.,  the  slope 
is  directed  southward,  attaining  its  lowest  level  in  the  vicinity  of  the  three  great  lakes- 
of  Vener,  Maelar.  and  Hjelmar,  which,  together  with  the  great  Vetter  lake,  nearly 
intersect  the  countrv  from  e.  to  w. ;  and  s.  of  these  great  inland  waters,  the  surface  is  in 
general  level,  though  ranges  of  high  ground  and  detached  liills  occur. 

Sweden  may  be  considered  to  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts — viz.,  the  northern 
or  alpine  region,  the  central  or  lake  district,  and  the  southern  or  mining  district.  The 
extreme  s.  includes  the  only  level  and  fertile  tract,  in  which  wheat  can  at  all  times  be 
advantageously  and  extensively  cultivated.  The  lakes  of  Sweden  have  been  computed 
to  cover  nearly  ith  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country.  The  largest  are  lake  Vener  (q.v.); 
lake  Vetter  (a.  v.);  and  the  Maelar  lake  (q.v.).  Tlie  rivers  are  generally  short  and  rapid, 
and  only  maae  navigable  by  art.  The  largest  is  the  Angermann  Elv,  which  flows  into 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Oattegat  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  by  means  of  an  admirable 
system  of  canals,  etc. 

Temperature,  Natural  Products,  etc, — The  differences  of  climate  in  Sweden  are  neces- 
sarily very  great,  considering  that  its  most  northern  parts  are  more  than  2**  within  the 
polar  circle,  and  its  southern  extremity  W  s.  of  it,  besides  which  many  districts  are  so 
nearly  suiToundi'd  by  seas  and  lakes  as  to  have  the  conditions  of  nn  insular  position. 
Great  extremes  of  temperature  are  common  in  different  parts  of  Sweden ;  thus,  while 
Stockholm  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  42'*.3Fahr.,  and  G&tteborg  46*. 8,  the  sum- 
mer temperature  of  the  former  is  60**.4  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  later  62''.  18;  and  the  win- 
ter temperature  of  the  former  only  25'.8,  and  that  of  the  latter  81*.5  Fahr. 

The  beat  of  the  summer,  which  is  scarcely  separated  from  the  cold  of  the  winter  by 
either  spring  or  autumn  in  the  extreme  northern  districts,  enables  the  inhabitants  to  cul- 
tivate barley,  which  is  reaped  within  two  months  of  the  time  of  its  sowing,  although  evea 
the  hardier  cereals,  as  oats  and  rye,  will  not  ripen  above  the  parallel  of  66  n.  lat.  Indeed, 
the  climate  of  Sweden  generally  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  ofgrain,  the  annual  yield 
of  which  frequently  falls  short  of  the  wants  of  the  population.  Tne  principal  articles  of 
cultivation  are.  in  addition  to  the  various  cereals,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and 
hops,  which  are  generally  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  The 
forests  are  of  great  extent,  covering  nearly  one-iourth  of  the  entire  surface,  and  rising^ 
at  some  spots  to  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  birch,  fir,  pine, 
and  beech  are  of  great  importance,  not  only  for  the  timber,  tar,  and  pitch,  whichi 
they  yield,  but  also  from  their  supplying  charcoal  and  firewood.  Above  the  parallel  of 
164"".  stunted  bushes,  berries,  dwarf -plants,  and  lichens  are  the  only  forms  of  vegetation 
to  be  met  with.  The  common  fruit-trees,  as  cherries,  apples,  and  pears,  gn»w  as  far 
north  as  60*.  but  the  fruit  seldom  comes  to  great  perfection  except  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces; cranberries  and  other  berries  abound,  however,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Bears  and  beavers,  which  were  formerly  often  met  with,  are  becoming  scarce;  but 
wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  martens,  squirrels,  eagles,  reindeer  in  the  Lappmarks,  etc.,  are 
still  common;  while  the  elk  and  deer  are  found  in  some  of  the  forests,  whicli  abcmnd  in 
hares,  woodcock,  blackcock,  and  various  other  kinds  of  small  game;  and  lemmings 
(q.v.)  occasionally  descend  from  the  mountains  in  large  numbers,  and  lay  waste  the  low 
country.  The  lakes  yield  a  great  abundance  of  fish,  88  differentkinds  of  sea  and  fresh- 
water fish  being  brought  to  market.  In  1870,  there  were  in  Sweden  428,446  horses, 
1,965,800  horned  cattle,  1,780,000 sheep  and  goats,  and  854.808  swine. 

The  mineral  products  of  Sweden,  which  are  extremely  rich,  include  some  gold  and 
silver  (which,  however,  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  working),  copper  in  abundance,  iron  of 
the  finest  quality,  alum,  vitriol,  marble,  sulphur,  leacH  plumbago,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc, 
and  some  coal  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Next  to  agriculture,  mining  constitutes  the  most  imx)Ortant  branch  of  national  Indus- 
try,  and  in  some  provinces  is  the  principal  employment,  The  Danemora  mines,  ia 
in  Upsal  i  L&n,  yield  a  metal  which  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  the  finest  steel, 
and  which  is  for  the  most  part  purchased  for  the  English  market.  At  Qellivare  in  south 
Lapland  enormous  quantities  of  iron  ore  of  superior  quality  have  recently  been 
extracted  from  mines,  which  promise  to  rival  those  in  Upsafa. 

Shipbuilding  forms  an  extensive  branch  of  local  industry  The  merchant-sailing 
marine  numbered  in  1874.  4.808  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  about  450.000;  the  number  of 
vessels  that  cleared  the  Swedish  ports  in  1876,  was  16,775,  with  a  tonnage  of  about 
2,583,500,  of  which  one-third  belonged  to  Sweden. 

KxpariM  and  ImparU. — The  chief  articles  of  exiwrt  are  iron  and  timber,  copper, 
cobalt,  alum,  hemp,  oil,  birch-bark,  hides,  furs,  paper,  tobacco,  home«pan  linens,  pitch 
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and  tai\  eic.  Tbe  Baltic  lands,  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  and  the  Brazils  take 
the  greater  part  of  these  articles.  The  imports  include  yarn,  wool,  cotton,  leather,  coals, 
salt,  machines,  manure,  textile  fabrics,  wines,  and  the  ordinary  colonial  produce.  The 
▼alue  of  the  imports  in  1874  was  806,810.000  rizdalers,  or  about  £18,111,670;  that  of 
exporto.  243.Sa2.000  rizdalers,  or  about  £12.962,914 

In  1858  the  diecimal  was  iuctoducetl  into  Sweden,  when  the  standard  foot,  which  was 
retained,  was  divided  into  10  in.  of  10  lines,  and  the  old  standard  pound  made  the 
basis  of  the  hundredweight  of  100  pounds.  The  rixdaler  rixnivnt  =?  100  oere,  or  about 
la.  2d.,  DOW  usually  called  krona,  has  been  made  to  supersede  the  old  rixdaler-banco  of 
150  cere. 

Revenue,  etc. — The  revenue  is  derived  from  direct  and  indu'oct  taxation,  state 
property,  railways,  customs,  etc.  The  budget  for  1877  gave  the  annual  receipts  at 
78.268. OCK)  rixdalers,  or  about  £4,347,670,  and  the  expenditure  at  the  same  figure;  of 
which  about  10.000,000  rixdalers  were  for  extraordinary  expenses.  The  fre(^uent  sur- 
plus of  expenditure,  which  is  almost  invariably  due  to  the  prosecution  of  national  and 
public  works,  is  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Jiet,  which  annually  provides  means  for 
covering  the  deficit  by  ue  appropriation  of  certain  state  funds  for  the  purpose,  and 
by  the  tevying  of  a  general  income-tax.  At  the  end  of  1877  the  national  debt  of  Sweden 
was  182,157.S  rixdalers  or  crowns,  nearly  four-fifths  of  whiclx  are  held  by  foreigners. 

Army,  Navy,  etc. — The  Swedish  army,  which  is  nominally  rated  at  about  150,000 
men,  has  a  special  and  peculiar  organization,  as  it  consists,  in  addition  to  the  vftrfvade 
or  enlisted  troops,  of  the  "  indelta,  or  cantoned  militiamen,  who  are  maintained  at  the 
cost,  and  on  the  property,  of  the  landed  proprietors:  each  estate  being  mulcted  accord- 
ing to  its  value  or  extent  to  maintain  one  or  more  men.  and  provide  them  with  "  torps" 
or  cottages,  a  certain  portion  of  land,  and  a  fixed  rate  of  payment.  In  return  these 
reserve  soldiers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  married  men,  serve  the  proprietor  as  field- 
laborers  in  times  of  peace,  except  during  the  four  weeks  of  each  year  in  which  they 
are  called  out  for  drill.  In  case  of  war  they  can  be  sent  with  the  companies  in  which 
they  are  enrolled  into  active  service,  and  they  are  then  paid  by  the  crown.  The  rest 
of  the  arniy  is  made  up  of  volunteers,  who  serve  for  six  years,  every  Swede  between 
the  a^e  of  20  and  25  years  being,  moreover,  bound  to  serve  in  the  bevdring  or  national 
^uara.  In  addition  to  these  corp.««,  companies  of  volunteer  free-shooters  were  created 
in  1861  for  the  general  defense  of  the  country,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
oflScers  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  fleet  consisted  m  1878  of  150  vessels  (of  which 
52  were  steamers),  carrying  in  all  about  400  guns.  There  are  on  an  average  7.800  men 
engaged  in  active  service:  while  in  time  of  war,  a  coasting  merchant  fleet  of  3,200  vessels 
can  be  called  into  requisition,  together  with  a  reserve  of  25,000  men.  The  principal 
fortresses  are  Karlssten,  Karlskrona,  and  Vaxholm  near  Stockholm.  The  military  and 
other  orders  are  the  Seraphim,  the  Sword,  the  Northern  Star,  and  the  Order  of  Vasa.  • 
The  order  of  Charles  Xlli.  embraces  the  highest  rank  of  freemasons  in  Sweden. 

Form  of  Governrmnt. — Sweden  is  a  hereditary  and  constitutional  monarchy,  based 
on  the  fundamental  law  of  1809,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  succession  should 
be  in  the  male  line;  that  the  sovereign  should  profess  the  Lutheran  faith;  and  have 
sworn  fidelity  to  the  laws.  The  diet,  which  meets  every  year,  and  remains  sitting  for 
three  or  four  months,  is  composed  of  two  chambers,  which  are  both  elected  by  the 
people.  The  first  chamber  consists  of  127  members,  who  receive  no  payment,  au;l  are 
elected  for  nine  years,  their  number  being,  however,  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
the  population.  They  must  be  possessed  of  an  income  of  about  £225,  and  have  attained 
the  age  of  85.  The  second  chamber  is  composed  of  194  members,  elected  for  three 
years,  on  a  lower  scale  of  qualification  as  to  property  and  age;  and  receiving  payment 
for  their  attendance  during  each  session  of  the  diet,  and  for  their  traveling  expenses. 
Election  to  both  chambers  is  by  ballot.  The  diet  exercises  a  strict  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  revenue,  fixes  the  budget,  and  has  power  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
acts  of  the  ministers  and  crown  officers.  The  king's  person  is  inviolable,  and  he  can 
exercise  a  veto  on  the  decrees  of  the  diet.  He  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  law  courts, 
nominates  to  all  appointments,  can  declare  war,  make  peace,  and  conclude  foreign 
treaties.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  state  composed  of  10  members,  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  diet. 

Law,  etc. — The  administration  of  the  law  is  independent  of  the  state,  and  presided 
over  by  the  chancellor  of  justice,  Jt«fo'/ie  kandar,  appointed  by  the  king,  and  an  attorney- 
general,  7'u«/eft«  ombudsjiiann,  appointed  by  the  diet.  There  were  587,581  cases  brouj^t 
before  the  courts  in  1875,  the  far^  proportion  of  which  were  merely  for  slight  ofl:enses 
against  the  law.  The  expenses  mcuiTed  annually  for  the  support  of  the  poor  are 
about  6,000,000  rixdalers,  which  is  nearly  covered  by  the  regular  income  obtained  by  the 
rates  imposed  for  the  purpose. 

Sweden  is  divided  administratively  into  25  Iftns,  presided  over  by  Iftnsmen  or  chief 
magistrates,  and  subdivided  into  117  fOgderin,  and  617  Iftnsmans  districts.  There  are 
90  chief  towns  (stader),  only  a  limited  number  of  which  have  the  right  of  trading  with 
foreign  ports,  and  19  market-towns  (KOpinger).  Besides  Stockholm,  the  capital  (q.v.), 
only  one  town,  Qttteborg  (71,000  in  1877).  has  a  pop.  of  more  than  50,000.  Next  in  rank 
come  MalmO.  with  84,4^;  NorkOping,  with 27,226;  Qcfle,  with  18,187;  and  Karlskrona, 
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wUh  17,787  inhabitants.  Upsala,  a  cathedral  and  uniyersity  town,  which  is  the  moet 
interestiug  spot  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  original  seat  both  of  Christiauitj  and  of  the 
ancient  Odinic  faith,  has  a  pop.  of  only  13,4^. 

Religion,  ete. — The  predominant  form  of  religion  in  Sweden  is  the  Lutheran;  the 
official  tables  of  the  census  for  1870  showing  only  6,440  persons  who  belonged  to  other 
forms  of  fuiih,  of  whom  1918  were  Baptists,  and  1886  Jews.  The  affairs  of  the  church 
are  administered  by  1  archbishop  (of  Upsala)  and  11  bishops,  whose  collective  dioceses 
include  about  2.500  parishes,  with  about  3.500  pastors. 

Bklucation,  etc, — Education  is  universally  diffused  among  the  Swedes  by  the  agency 
of  fa^tta  (regular)  &nd  Jl^Uajida  (ambulatorv)  schools  in  all  the  country  districts.  There 
were,  iu  1869,  2,303  of  the  former  and  1206  of  the  latter  kind,  together  with  8,410  infant 
schools,  which  were  attended  in  all  by  679,128  children,  and  instructed  by  6,030  male 
and  2,115  female  teachers.  Public  instruction  is  compulsory  for  all  children,  and  the 
cost  is  defrayed  by  the  nation.  Ample  means  are  supplied  for  a  higher  form  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  larovflrk  or  gymnasia  of  the  towns,  and  at  the  universities  of  Upsala  and 
Lund.  The  Karolingska  mstitute  at  Stockholm  is  the  medical  colle^  of  Sweden;  and 
there  are  numerous  technical,  military,  and  other  special  collegiate  mstitutions  in  tiie 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  transactions  of  the  two  learned  societies,  the 
"  Svenska  Vetenskaps  Selskap,"  and  the  **  Svenska  akademie,"  afford  honorable  testi 
mony  to  the  advanced  condition  of  scientific  inquiry  in  Sweden.  The  royal  librarv  of 
Stockholm  and  those  of  Upsala  and  Lund  number  about  100,000  vols.  each.  That 
of  Upsala  is  contained  in  a  special  building,  Carolina  Eediviva,  to  which  is  attached  a 
botanical  garden  arranged  on  the  Linnsean  system. 

Roads,  Railways,  etc.— -There  were,  in  1878,  12,000  English  miles  of  high-roads  in 
Sweden,  and  nearly  double  that  length  of  way  in  parish  and  by-roads.  In  1877  a  length  of 
8,010  Enclish  miles  of  railway  had  been  opened.  In  the  year  1871  the  number  of  passengers 
couveyea  was  1.659,204,  and  the  receipts  from  this  branch  of  the  traffic  were  2,896,184 
rixdalers;  while  the  whole  of  the  returns  were  7,784,860  rixdalers  (£482,490).  In  1875 
the  telegraphic  lines  measured  4,991  English  miles,  and,  besides  the  170  government  tele- 
graph stations,  there  were  351  stations  in  connection  with  railways  and  belonging  to 
companies;  1,009,539  messages  were  transmitted,  of  which  number  645,918  were  from 
and  for  Sweden;  and  the  receipts  were  for  the  same  year  1,958,109  rixdalers.  There 
passed  16,250,000  letters  through  the  post-offices  of  Sweden  in  1875,  when  the  receipts 
were  3,650,000,  and  the  expenses  of  the  department  8,700,000  rixdalers. 

History.— The  legendary  history  of  Sweden  forms  part  of  Scandinavian  history. 
When  we  first  hear  of  Sweden  the  country  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  kindred 
in  origin  but  politically  separate.  Two  principal  groups,  however,  are  recognizable — 
Ooths  in  the  south  and  Swedes  in  the  north.  These  possessed  in  common  a  national 
sanctuary,  the  temple  of  Uppsala,  which  laid  the  basis  of  a  later  unification,  for  gradu- 
ally the  royal  chieftains  of  Uppsala  extirpated  the  inferior  princes,  the  Hftrads  and  the 
Fylkis.  lugiald  Hrada,  the  last  ruler  of  the  old  royal  family  of  the  Ynglingar,  who 
drew  their  origin  from  Njord,  sought  to  establish  a  single  government  in  Sweden,  and 
perished  in  the  attempt.  To  the  Ynglingar  followed  in  Upland  the  dynasty  of  the 
Skioldungar,  which  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Skjold,  son  of  Odin  Erik  Edmunds- 
son,  who  belonged  to  this  dynasty,  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
of  Sweden  about  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  The  dawn  of  Swedish  history  (properly 
so  called)  now  begins,  and  we  find  the  Swedes  constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbors 
of  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  busily  engaged  in  piratical  enterprises  against  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  See  Normaks  ana  Russia.  Efforts  to  introduce  Christianity  (see 
Aiyboar)  were  made  as  early  as  829  a.d.,  but  it  was  not  till  1000  a.d.  that  Olof  Sk()t- 
konung,  the  Lap-kin^,  was  baptized,  nor  did  the  struggle  between  heathenism  and  the 
new  religion  cease  till  the  burning  of  the  temple  of  l^sala  in  the  reign  of  Inge  (1080- 
1112).  In  1155  Erik,  surnnmed  the  saint,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  diffusion  of 
Christian  doctrines  by  building  churches  and  foundine:  monasteries.  He  undertook  a 
crusade  against  the  pagan  Finns,  and,  having  compelled  them  to  submit  to  baptism,  and 
established  Swedish  settlements  among  them,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  union  of 
Finland  with  Sweden.  Erik's  defeat  and  murder  in  1160  by  the  Danish  prince  Magnus 
Henriksen,  who  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Swedish  king,  was  the  beginning 
^f  a  long  series  of  troubles,  and  during  the  following  200  years,  one  short  and  stormy 
reign  was  brought  to  a  violent  end  by  murder  or  civil  war  only  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  equally  short  and  disturbed.  At  len^h,  in  1389,  the  throne  was  offered  by  the 
Swedish  nobles  to  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  who,  having  gladly  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  thus  opened  to  her  of  uniting  the  three  Scandmavian  crowns 
into  one.  threw  an  array  mto  Sweden,  defeated  the  Swedish  king  Albert  of  Mecklenburg, 
who  on  the  deposition  of  his  maternal  uncle  Magnus  had  been  called  to  the  vacant  throne, 
and  by  the  union  of  Calmar  in  1397  brought  Sweden  under  one  Joint  scepter  with  Den- 
mark and  Norway.  In  1523  Sweden  emancipated  itself  from  the  union  with  Denmark, 
which  during  the  reigns  of  Hans  and  his  son  Kristian  II.  (see  Denmark)  had  become 
hateful  to  the  Swedes,  and  rewarded  its  deliverer,  youns  Qustaf  Vasa  (see  Gustavub  I.), 
by  electing  him  king  and  declaring  its  independence  of  Denmark.  Gustaf  Vasa  found 
an  empty  treasury,  a  kingdom  exhausted  by  war,  a  haughty  nobility  and  clergy  (who 
arrogated  the  right  of  electing  the  sovereign,  and  who  claimed  ^rajntipa|  irom  all 
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imposts),  and  a  people  overburdened  with  tazation  and  bad  gOYernment  and  divided  in 
regard  to  religion.  On  his  deatli  in  1660  he  left  to  his  successor  a  hereditary  and  well- 
organized  kingdom  (in  which  the  power  of  the  nobles  had  been  circumscribea,  and  that 
of  the  clergy  broken,  by  the  abrogation  of  Catholicism  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
reformed  church  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  tlie  state),  a  full  exchequer,  a  standing  army, 
and  a  well-appointed  navy.  Trade,  manufactures,  art,  learning,  and  science  owed  their 
advancement  in  Sweden  to  this  patriotic  king. 

The  colossal  labors  of  the  great  Yasa  in  raising  a  semi-barbarous  state  to  an  honor- 
able i>lace  among  the  civilized  monarchies  of  Europe,  were  rendered  almost  useless  by 
the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  his  son  and  successor.  Erik  XIV.,  whose  high  intellectual 
powers  were  clouded  by  a  wayward  and  revengeful  nature,  leading  him  finally  to  in- 
sanity. Uis  cruelties  and  excesses  led  to  bis  deposition  in  1568,  when  his  younger 
brother  Johan  ascended  the  throne,  which  he  occupied  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
dying  in  1592,  after  a  stormy  reign,  stained  by  the  cruel  mtirder  of  bis  unfortunate 
brother  Erik,  and  distracted  by  the  iotemal  dissensions  arising  from  his  attempts  to  force 
Catholicism  on  the  people,  and  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Danes,  Poles,  and  Russians. 
Johan's  son  and  successor,  Sigismnnd,  wno  had  been  elected  king  of  Poland  through  the 
influence  of  the  relatives  of  his  Polish  mother,  after  a  short  and  stormy  reign  of  eiriit 
years,  which  were  spent  in  attempting  to  restore  Catholicism  in  Sweden,  was  compelled 
by  the  diet  to  resign  the  throne  in  16^  to  his  uncle  Earl,  the  only  one  of  Gustaf  Vasa's 
sons  who  inherited  any  share  of  his  legislative  and  administrative  talents.  The  policy  of 
Karl  IX.,  was  to  encourage  the  burgher  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility;  and  by  his 
successful  efforts  to  foster  trade — m  furtherance  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
OSteborg  and  other  trading  ports — develop  tlie  mineral  resources  of  the  pountry.  and  re- 
organize the  system  of  Swedish  jurispmcfence,  he  did  much  to  retrieve  the  calamitous 
♦errors  of  his  predecessors.  The  deposition  of  Sigismvnd  gave  rise  to  the  Swedo-Polish 
war  of  succession,  wbich  continued  from  1604  to  1660;  and  on  the  death  of  Earl  in  1611, 
his  son  and  successor,  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  found  himself  involved  in  hostilities 
with  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  By  the  ability  of  his  minister,  Oxenstiema.  the 
young  king^was  soon  enabled  to  conclude  treaties  of  peace  with  his  northern  neighbors, 
and  to  place  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  order  (see  GTmrAVus  II.);  and  al- 
though he  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  military  commanders  of  his  age,  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  number  of  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  every  department  of  the  administra- 
tive system  of  Sweden,  entitle  him  to  still  greater  renown  as  the  l)enefactor  of  his  native 
country.  His  death  in  1682,  on  the  field  of  LUtzen,  would  have  proved  an  irreparable 
calamity  to  Sweden,  had  not  the  able  administration  of  Oxenstiema,  during  the  minority 
of  Gustavus's  daughter,  Christina,  maintained  the  renown  of  the  Swedish  arms  abroaa, 
and  the  political  reputation  of  the  country  among  the  other  states.  The  reign  of  Chris- 
tina (q.  V.)  was  disastrous  in  every  act  but  that  of  her  abdication.  The  short  reign  of 
Earl  A«  was  occupied  in  generally  unsuccessful  wars  against  Poland  and  Denmark; 
while  the  minority  and  long  rule  of  his  son.  Earl  XI. — from  1660  to  1697— was  charac- 
terized by  success  abroad,  and  in  the  augmentation  of  the  regal  power,  which  was  de- 
dared  by  an  act  of  the  diet  to  be  absolute.  His  son  Earl,  known  to  us  as  Charles  XII. 
(q.v.),  succeeded,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  the  power  and  dominions  which  his  father's  abili- 
ties had  consolidated,  but  which,  notwithstanding  bis  own  brilliant  genius,  he  so  deeply 
imperiled  by  his  insatiable  ambition,  that  at  his  untimely  death  in  1718,  at  the  siege  of 
Frederikshald,  after  a  brilliant  career  of  glorious  but  checkered  military  achievements, 
he  left  his  country'  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  disorganized  by  prolonged  misrule. 
With  him  the  male  line  of  the  Vasas  expired,  and  his  sister  and  her  husbana,  Frederick 
oi  Hesse-Cassel,  were  called  to  the  throne  by  election,  but  were  the  mere  puppets  of  the 
nobles,  whose  rivalries  and  party  dissensions  plunged  the  country  into  calamitous  wai» 
and  almost  equally  disastrous  treaties  of  peace,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  two 
great  factions  of  the  "Hats,"  or  French  party,  and  tbe  *'Caps,"  or  Russian  party,  de- 
moralized all  ranks  of  society.  The  weak  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  who 
was  called  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1761,  and  died  in  1771,  did  little  to 
retrieve  the  evil  fortunes  of  the  state;  but  bis  son,  Gustavus  III.  (q.v.)  (1771-82),  skill- 
fully turned  to  account  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  nobles,  to  de- 
stroy the  factions  of  the  Hats  and  Caps,  and  to  recover  the  lost  power  of  the  crown 
His  extravagance,  dissoluteness,  and  Insinceritv  detracted,  however,  from  his  merits  as 
a  ruler,  and  raised  up  numerous  enemies  against  him,  through  whose  agency  he  was 
assassinated  in  1792.  His  son  and  successor,  Gustavus  IV.  (q.v.)  lacked  the  ability  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  after  suffering  in  turn  for  his  aliance  with 
France.  England,  and  Russia,  was  forcibly  deposed  in  180&,  and  obliged  to  renounce  for 
himself  and  his  direct  heirs  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  uncle,  Charles  XIII.,  who  saw 
himself  compelled  at  once  to  conclude  a  humiliating  peace  with  Russia  by  the  cession  of 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  Swedish  territories,  with  li  million  of  inhabitants.  The  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  who  was  childless,  was  troubled  by  domestic  and  foreign 
intrigues  to  regulate  the  choice  of  an  heir  to  the  throne;  and  when,  under  the  erroneous 
idea  of  conciliating  Napoleon,  the  dominant  party  in  Sweden  elected  General  Bemadotte 
to  the  rank  of  crown  prince,  the  latter  assumed  the  rdns  of  government,  and  by  his 
steady  support  of  the  allies  against  the  French  emperor,  secured  to  Sweden  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  possession  of  Norway,  when  that  country  was  separate^from  Den- 
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mark.  Under  the  able  adinlniBtration  of  Bemadotte,  who,  in  1818,  succeeded  to  the 
tliroae  as  Charles  XIV.,  the  united  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  made  great  ad- 
vances in  material  prosperity  and  political  and  intellectual  progress;  and  although  the 
nation  at  lai'ge  entertained  very  little  personal  regard  for  their  alien  sovereign,  Lis  son 
and  successor,  Oscar  (1844-59),  and  his  grandsons,  the  late  king,  Charles  XV.,  and 
tiie  present  king,  Oscar  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1872,  have  so  identified  them- 
selves with  their  subjects  that  the  Bernadotte  dynasty  has  secured  the  loyal  affections  of 
every  section  of  the  united  nations  of  Sweden  and  N^orway. 

8WE  DENBOBO,  Emamuel,  was  b.  in  Stockholm,  Jan.  29,  1688,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don, Mar.  29,  1772.  His  father  was  Jesper  Svedberg,  subsequently  bishop  of  Skara. 
Swedenborg's  lifetime  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  periods;  the  first,  endmg  with  his 
Sotii  year,  was  given  to  business,  science,  and  piiilosophy;  the  second,  of  nearly  80 
years,  was  consecrated  to  theolo^  and  spiritualism.  Swedenborg  was  educated  at 
Upsal,  and  traveled  for  four  years  m  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany.  On  his 
return  to  Sweden,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  XII.  to  an  assessorship  of  mines;  and 
rendered  some  service  to  that  monarch  as  military  engineer.  The  Swedenborg  family 
was  ennobled  in  1719,  and  the  name  changed  from  Svedberg  to  Swedenborg.  Sweden- 
borg is  sometimes  styled  count  and  baron,  but  erroneously ;  he  was  neither,  though  he 
had  a  seat  in  the  Swedish  house  of  nobles.  His  mind  at  this  time  was  busy  with 
mechanical  and  economical  projects.  He  published  short  treatises  on  algebra,  giving 
the  first  account  in  Sweden  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus;  on  a  mode  oi  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea  by  the  moon;  on  decimal  money  and  measures;  on  the  motion 
and  position  of  the  earth  and  planets;  on  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  greater  force  of  the 
tides  in  the  ancient  world;  on  docks,  sluices,  and  salt-works;  and  on  chemistrv  as  atomic 
geometry.  In  1724  he  was  offered  l^e  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Upsal,  which  he 
declined  from  a  dislike  of  speculative  science.  Abandoning  his  desultory  studies,  he 
remained  silent  for  eleven  years,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  assessorship 
and  to  a  systematic  description  of  mining  and  smelting,  and  the  construction  of  a  theory 
of  the  origin  of  creation.  The  result  appeared  at  Ceipsic  in  1784,  in  three  massive 
folios,  beautifully  illustrated,  entitled  Opera  PhUosophica  et  MineraUa,  Th<s  second  and 
third  volumes  describe  the  manufacture  of  copper,  iron,  and  brass,  and  contain  an 
exhaustive  record  of  the  best  methods  in  use  in  last  century.  The  first  volume,  entitled 
Principia,  or  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Things,  being  new  Attempts  toward  a  PhUo- 
soplmal  Explanation  of  the  Elementary  World,  is  an  elaborate  deduction  of  matter  from 
''points  of  pure  motion  produced  immediately  from  the  infinite."  Tills  was  followed 
in  1734  by  a  treatise  on  The  Infinite,  and  the  Pinal  Cause  of  Creation;  and  Vie  latercoune 
between  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  carrying  the  doctrine  of  the  Principia  into  higher  regions, 
and  resolving  the  soul  into  points  of  motion,  and  one  in  substance  with  the  sun.  Dis- 
satisfied with  his  conclusions,  he  determined  to  track  the  soul  to  its  inmost  recesses  in 
the  bodv.  His  studies  in  human  anatomy  and  physiolo&:y  with  this  end  in  view, 
appeared  as  (Economia  Begni  Animalis,  in  two  volumes,  1741,  and  as  Begnum  Animale, 
in  three  volumes  unfinished,  1744-45.  At  this  point,  his  course  was  arrested,  and  he 
entered  on  his  career  as  seer,  by  which  he  is  known  to  fame.  The  particulars  of  the 
traiiaiiion  lay  in  obscurity  until  1858,  when  G.  E.  Klemming,  royal  librarian,  Stock- 
holm, discovered  Swedenborg's  diary,  kept  in  1744.  It  contains  the  record  of  a  variety 
of  dreams,  visions,  and  strange  communings.  After  that  date,  he  professed  to  enjoy 
free  access  to  heaven  and  hell.  He  resigned  his  assessorship  in  1747,  that  he  might 
devote  himself  to  his  oflice  of  seer.  In  1749  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  his 
new  character  in  the  issue  in  London  of  the  Arcana  Ccelestia,  completed  in  1756  in  eight 
Quartos.  His  life  henceforward  was  spent  between  Stockholm,  London,  and  Amster- 
dam, in  writing  and  printing  a  variety  of  works  in  exposition  of  his  experience  and 
doctrines.  There  is  little  in  any  of  these  which  is  not  comprised  in  the  Arcana  Codestia, 
and  a  few  notes  on  its  contents  may  serve  as  a  description  of  the  whole.  With  many 
digressions,  the  Arcana  Coelestia  is  a  revelation  of  the  inner  sense  of  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
The  early  chapters  of  Gknesis  are  a  fragment  of  an  older  word,  preserved  at  this  day  in 
Tartary,  and  are  not  historiad  in  a  manner-of-fact  sense.  Adam  siffnifles  the  most 
ancient  church,  and  the  fiood  its  dissolution;  Noah,  the  ancient  church,  which  falling 
into  idolatry,  was  superseded  by  the  Jewish.  The  spiritual  sense  pervades  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  exception  of  Ruth,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Wehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles.  No  fault 
is  found  with  these  books,  but  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  possess  the  internal  sense,  they 
are  not  the  word.  The  Scriptures  are  read  in  heaven  in  the  spiritual  sense,  but  as  that 
sense  treats  exclusively  of  God  and  the  human  mind,  it  is  void  of  every  reference  to 
earthly  scenes,  persons,  and  events.  By  reason  of  its  symbolism  of  the  inward  sense, 
the  letter  of  Scripture  is  holy  in  every  jot  and  tittle,  and  has  been  preserved  in  immacu- 
late perfection  since  the  hour  of  its  divine  dictation.  The  Jewish  dispensation  having 
reached  its  period,  God  appeared  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  assumed  human  nature  in  its 
basest  condition  in  the  Virgin,  wrought  it  into  conformity  with  himself,  "gloiifled  and 
made  it  divine."  The  efiSuence  from  the  redeemed  humanity  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  a 
sense  the  reverse  of  Socinian,  Swedenborg  was  a  Unitarian.  He  saw  God  in  the 
Savior,  and  regarded  him  as  the  sole  object  of  worship.  The  church  initiated  by  the 
divine  advent  came  to  an  end  in  last  century,  and  Swedenborg  witnessed  the  last  judg- 
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ment  effected  in  the  year  1757  in  the  world  of  spirits.  TUen  commenced  a  new  dis- 
pensation, sigDitied  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  HevelatioD,  of  wuich  iSwedeubor^  was 
the  precursor,  and  his  writings  the  doctrine.  To  ihe  objection,  that  liie  doctrine  is 
strani$e  and  novel,  he  replied,  that  mankind  were  not  prepared  for  its  reception,  and 
that  the  early  Cbristians  were  too  simple  to  understand  it. 

One  of  the  chief  ends  of  his  mission  was  the  revival  of  the  lost  science  of  correspon- 
dences— the  science  of  sciences  in  the  most  ancient  times.  The  law  of  correspoii deuce 
is  universal;  the  natural  world  is  the  outbirth  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  spiritual 
world  of  the  invisible  mental  world.  Unseen  evil  is  manifested  in  things  hurttul  and 
ugly;  unseen  good,  in  things  useful  and  beautiful.  Man  is  a  summary  of  nature;  na- 
ture is  man  ia  diffusion ;  all  things,  therefore,  in  nature,  in  Hre,  air,  earth,  and  water — 
every  beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  and  reptile — every  tree,  herb,  Ixuit,  and  flower,  represent 
and  express  unseen  things  in  the  mind  of  man.  The  Scriptures  are  written  according 
to  correspondences,  and  by  aid  of  the  science  their  mysteries  are  unlocked.  By  it,  too, 
the  constitution  of  heaven  and  hell  is  revealed.  There  are  three  heavens,  consisting  of 
three  orders  of  angels;  the  first  distinguished  for  love,  the  second  for  wisdom,  and  the 
last  for  obedience.  All  angels  have  lived  on  earth;  none  were  created  such.  They  are 
men  and  women  in  every  respect;  they  marry,  and  live  in  societies  in  cities  and  coun- 
tries Just  as  in  the  world,  but  in  happiness  und  gloiy  ineffable.  All  in  whom  love  to 
God  and  man  is  the  ruling  principle,  go  to  heaven  at  death.  Between  heaven  and  hell, 
a  perfect  equilibrium  is  maintained.  As  there  are  three  heavens,  there  are  three  hells, 
and  every  angelic  society  has  an  infernal  opposite.  Hell,  as  a  whole,  iscalled  the  devil 
and  8atan;  there  is  no  individual  bearing  that  name.  AH  in  whom  self-love  is  the  ruling 
motive,  go  to  hell.  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  earthly  body.  Every  one  passes  to 
his  final  lot  at  death,  some  making  a  short  sojourn  in  an  intermediate  state,  designated 
the  world  of  spirits,  where  the  good  are  cured  of  their  superficial  infirmities  and  intel- 
lectual mlsUikes,  and  where  the  evil  are  stripped  of  all  their  pretenses  to  good. 

Swedenborg  professed  to  enjoy  a  numerous  acquaintance  with  departed  celebrities, 
and  some  of  his  verdicts  on  character  are  appalling;  for  example,  he  describes  king^ 
David  and  St.  Paul  as  among  the  lost,  while  Louis  XIV.  and  George  11.  are  distin- 
guished angels.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  intercourse  to  ghosts  from  earth,  but  extended 
It  to  souls  from  the  moon  and  planets,  with  the  unfortunate  exceptions  of  Uranus,  Nep- 
tune, and  thfi  Asteroids.  For  these  visions,  enjoyed  while  sitting  in  his  chamber,  he 
had  this  explanation:  although  in  the  spiritual  world  there  are  appearances  of  space, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  objective  reality  which  here  divides  London  from  Melbourne. 
If  one  spirit  desires  to  see  another,  the  desire  instantly  brings  them  together.  A  ^ood 
man  is,  as  to  his  mind,  in  heaven,  and  an  evil  man  in  hell ;  and  supposing  the  spiritual 
sight  of  either  was  opened — that  is,  if  the  eyes  of  the  spiritual  body,  which  transfuse 
and  animate  the  material  ones,  were  disengaged  from  their  fleshly  vesture— he  would  see 
his  spiritual  companions  and  the  country  where  he  would  abide  after  death. 

The  grand  and  distinctive  principle  of  Swedenborgian  theology,  next  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  humanity,  is  the  doctrine  of  life.  God  alone  lives.  Creation  is  dead — 
man  is  dead;  and  their  apparent  life  is  the  divine  presence.  God  is  everywhere  th& 
same.  It  fallaciously  appears  as  if  he  were  different  in  one  man  and  in  another.  The 
difference  is  in  the  recipients;  by  one  he  is  not  received  in  the  same  decree  as  another. 
A  man  more  adequately  manifests  God  than  a  tree;  that  is  the  only  distinction.  The 
life  of  devils  is  God's  presence  perverted  in  disorderly  forms.  *'  All  things,  and  each  ot 
them  to  the  ver}r  uttermost,  exist  and  subsist  instantly  from  <}od.  If  the  connection  of 
anything  with  him  were  broken  for  a  moment,  it  would  instantly  vanish;  for  existence 
is  perpetual  subsistence,  and  preservation  perpetual  creation."  By  this  law  of  life  is 
explained  man's  self- consciousness,  freedom,  and  personality.  All  these  sensations  are 
communicated  from  God  to  man.  He  dwells  in  man  so  cordially  that  he  gives  him  to 
feel  that  he  lives  of  himself,  even  as  he  lives. 

Swedenborg  made  no  attempt  to  establish  a  sect.  When  he  proclaimed  the  Christian 
church  at  an  end  his  expectation  was,  that  a  new  church  would  be  raised  up  among  the 
Gentiles;  but  toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  silent  as  to  that  hope,  and  spent  his 
energies  in  attacking  Protestant  theology,  as  if  bent  on  the  conversion  of  northern 
Europe.  Alt  his  worths  were  written  in  Latin,  and  received  little  attention  from  his 
contemporaries.  Apart  from  his  Tisions,  there  was  nothing  peculiar  about  Swedenborg. 
He  was  shrewd  In  worldly  affairs,  affable  in  society,  and  discnssed  politics  and  finance 
in  the  Swedish  diet  like  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  never  married.  In  diet  he  was  a 
Tegetarian. 

Swedenborgians,  or,  as  th^  designate  themselves,  **Tbe  New  Church  signified  by 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation,"  were  first  organized  as  a  separate  booy  in  1788 
by  Robert  Hindmarsh,  a  printer  in  Clerkenwell,  London,  who  was  elected  by  lot  to 
baptize  and  to  ordain  his  comrades  in  the  ministry.  The  Swedenborgians  accept  Sweden- 
borg's  voluminous  theological  writings  as  nothing  less  than  revelations  from  heaven. 
The' body  has  not  had  a  prosperous  existence.  The  number  of  its  registered  members 
in  Britain  is  little  over  4,000,  divided  into  58  congregations.  These  are  chiefly  in  the 
large  towns  and  in  Lancashire;  four  are  in  Scotland,  bnt  none  in  Ireland.  At  one  time 
there  were  reputed  to  be  a  number  of  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  among 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England.    The  translator  of  the  Arcana  Oal^^tia  was  the 
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rev.  John  Clowes,  rector  of  St.  John's,  Manchester,  for  sixty -two  years.  He  died  ia 
1881,  aad  in  the  pulpit  and  numerous  publications  made  no  secret  of  his  faith.  In  tbe 
United  States  the  Bwedeuborgiaus  have  nearly  100  societies,  and  about  5,000  members. 
They  chiefly  exist  in  the  northern  states;  and  their  largest  congregation  is  in  Boston. 
In  France.  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  there  are  Swedenborgians,  but  few  and  scat- 
tered. There  is  a  Sweden  borg  society,  established  in  1810,  for  printing  and  publishing 
Swedenborg's  works,  with  a  house  in  London,  and  an  income  of  about  £d00  a  ^'ear. 
fiee  the  life  of  Swedenborg  by  White  (London,  1867),  and  various  Do&uments,  published 
by  prof.  Tafel  (ed.  1875). 

SWEDENBORGIANS  organized  then:  first  congregation  in  the  United  States 
at  Baltimore,  1792;  and  their  general  convention  in  1817,  incorporated  under  the  law  of 
Illinois,  and  having  associations,  societies,  or  members,  in  nearly  all  the  states.  It  holds 
annual  sessions  in  different  cities,  has  a  publishing  house  in  New  York,  a  theological 
school  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  a  Sunday-school  union  and  church  music  society.  Muck 
freedom  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  forms  is  allowed,  the  power  to  adopt  them  being 
lodged  in  the  whole  body  of  members.  The  form  generally  preferred  in  this  country 
is  a  modified  episcopacy;  each  state  association  having  its  overseer,  whose  ofiSce  is  per- 
manent. In  most  of  the  congregations  the  worship  is  partly  liturgical,  and  several 
books  of  prayer  have  been  issued:  yet  as  each  coujgregation  is  free  to  adopt  its  own 
mode,  in  some  only  extemporaneous  prayers  are  offered.  There  is  a  congregational 
union,  composed  of  ministers  and  churches  preferring  that  order,  having  its  headquar- 
ters in  Philadelphia,  with  its  own  board  of  publication.  There  are  also  independent 
societies  and  churches  not  associated  together.  And,  while  the  number  of  those  who, 
in  an  open  profession  of  Sweden borgian  doctrines,  have  separated  from  other  Christian 
churches  is  not  large,  they  believe  that  in  all  other  denominations  many  persons  have 
adopted  more  or  less  of  Swedenborg's  views.  And  it  is  their  avowed  and  cherished 
purpose  to  enlarge  this  number  everywhere.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  devoted 
to  publishing  some  of  the  most  popular  of  Swedenborg's  books  for  gratuitous  di.stribu- 
tion  to  all  wTio  apply  for  tliem;  and  in  a  report,  made  1878,  it  is  stated  that  36,000  vols, 
had  thus  been  sent  to  ministers  and  theological  students  of  all  denominations,  and  of  the 
white,  black,  and  Indian  races.  At  the  general  convention  of  1877,  64  societies  were 
represented,  having  about  4,800  members. 

SWEDISH  LAKOVAaE  AHD  LITE&ATUBJB.    See  Scandihaviait  Lakquaoib  Ajsa> 

lilTERATUBB. 

SWEDISH  MOVEMENT  CURE.    See  Movement  Ctoe. 

SWEEPS,  on  shipboard,  are  oars  of  great  length  used  in  large  vessels  during  a  calm, 
to  enable  the  ship  to  obtain  steerage- way. 

SWEETBBEAD,  tlie  pancreas  (q.v.)  of  an  animal,  used  as  food;  it  is  highly  esteemed 
as  being  both  delicate  and  nutritious. 

SWEET-BBIEB.     See  Robb. 

SWEET  ELA0.    See  A€X)RnB. 

SWEET  OTTM.    See  LiQuroAMBAR. 

SWEETMEAT,  a  general  term  applied  to  such  articleB  of  food  as  consist  chiefly  02 
«ugar. 

SWEET  PEA     See  Lathtrvb. 

SWEET  POTATO.    See  Batatas. 

SWEETS,  a  term  applied  in  England,  and  by  the  board  of  inland  revenue,  to  home- 
-made  wines,  for  the  safe  of  which  a  special  license  is  granted.  It  is  also  a  term  in  far 
more  general  use  for  lozenges,  comfits,  and  other  preparations  of  sugar  well  known  to 
children;  they  are  the  confitures  of  the  French. 

SWEETSER,  Charles  Humphreys,  1841-71;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Amherst,  1862; 
entered  literary  life,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bound  Table,  and  of  the  E^ien^ 
ing  MaUy  with  which  he  was  connected  until  1869.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Amherst  col- 
lege, a  collection  of  college  songs,  and  an  Invalid's  Guide  to  the  Nortk-west. 

SWEET  SOP,  Amma  squamosa^  a  fruit  of  the  same  genus  with  the  custard  apple 
<q.v.).  It  is  produced  by  a  small  bush,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  a  native  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  and  much  cultivated  in  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  and  generally  in 
tropical  countries.  The  fruit  is  greenish,  and  resembles  an  artichoke  in  size,  in  form, 
and  in  its  scaly  covering.  The  pulp  is  soft,  somewhat  mealy,  sw3et,  and  lucious;  with 
a  muskv  aromatic  odor  and  flavor.  It  is  much  used  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
generally  raw,  but  sometimes  cooked.  Notwithstanding  its  foreign  origin,  it  has  proved 
the  staff  of  life  to  the  people  of  Hindustan  in  seasons  of  famine.  The  seeds  are  acrid. 
4ind  the  powder  of  them  is  used  to  destroy  insect  vermin. 

SWEETWATER,  a  co.  in  central  Wyoming,  having  the  territorial  line  of  Montana 
"for  its  n.  boundary,  and  that  of  Colorado  on  the  s.,  with  a  small  portion  of  Utah;  85,000 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2,561 — 1446  of  American  birth.  542  colored.  It  is  intersected  in  the  b. 
by  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  running  through  the  coal  region.  It  is  drained  by  the 
river  Big  Horn  in  the  n.,  tl>e  Green  river  in  the  s.,  and  the  Wind.  Big  Sandy,  and 
Sweetwater  rivers.    The  surface  is  mountainous,  containing  the  Big/H<mu^ul  $weet 
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water  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  immense  plains  in  the  Wlad  river  country  are 
occupied  by  the  8lK)(«houe  Indian  reservation.  Through  the  Wind  river  mountains,  by 
I^moDl's  peak  and  the  South  pass,  was  formerly  the  only  route  from  the  Atlantic  to 
die  Pacific.  The  pass  is  7,857  ft.  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  several  m.  in  widtb,  tmd 
reached  by  a  gradual  ascent.  Gold  is  found;  also  granite  and  iron  ore;  and  in  the  co. 
are  saw  and  grist  mills.    Co.  seat.  Queen  River  City. 

SWEET  WULIAX.    See  Pikk. 
SWEST  WOOD.    See  Cascarilul 

SWELL,  in  music,  a  set  of  pipes  in  an  orean  with  a  separate  keyboard,  and  forming 
a  separate  department,  which  are  capable  of  being  increased  or  diminished  in  intensity 
of  sound  by  the  action  of  a  jpedal  on  a  series  of  shades  or  shutters  overlapping  each  other 
like  Venetian  window-biinils,  witnin  which  tbe  pipes  in  question  are  inclosed.  On  a 
well-constructed  swell,  a  practiced  performer  can  imitate  not  only  a  gradual  cre^cenda 
and  diminuendo^  but  also  a  kftrrtctndo,  a  very  small  opening  suffering  to  make  an  imme- 
diate burst  on  the  ear;  while,  when  the  shutters  are  closed,  an  imitation  of  an  echo  is 
produced. 

SWETCHINE,  or  Svbtchitt,  Anne  Sophib;  1782-1867;  b.  Moscow;  the  daughter  of 
Soimonoff,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  acaclemv  of  sciences  at  Moscow.  She 
was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Catharine  II.,  aud  in  1799  married  gen.  Swetchine.  She 
jralliered  round  her  Russians  and  French  emigrants  of  distinction,  and  her  salon  at  St. 
Petersburg  became  very  celebrated.  In  1815  she  .was  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  tlien  removed  to  Paris.  After  her  death,  her  literary  executor.  De  Falloux  pub- 
lisiied  Mme.  Swetchine,  savie  et  tes  auvrea  (1859);  her  Lettres  (1862);  Journal  de  sa  Can- 
tersian  (1803);  and  Lettres  LiedUe  (1806).  ' 

SWIETEN,  Gerard  van.  1700-72;  b.  Leyden,  Holland;  educated  in  his  native 
place,  and  at  Lou  vain;  studied  medicine  at  Leyden  with  Boerhaave,  who  obtained  him. 
tbe  professorship  of  medicine  in  1725.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  obliged  for  that 
reason  to  resign  his  chair.  He  was  first  physician  to  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  1745, 
who  made  him  a  baron  of  the  empire.  By  his  influence  the  university  was  rebuilt,  and 
a  system  of  clinical  instruction  estabUshed  at  Vienna.  He  was  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  vaccination.  For  8  years  he  lectured  on  Boerhaave's  Institutes,  and  adapted  his  sys- 
tem to  that  of  his  master;  content  to  engraft  the  result  of  his  own  experience  upon  it 
instciid  of  founding  a  school  of  his  own.  Besides  his  comments  on  Boerhaave,  he  wrote . 
treatises  on  the  diseases  of  armies  and  on  epidemics.  A  statue  to  his  memory  was  placed 
in  the  university  by  Maria  Theresa. 
BWTETE'HIA.    See  Mahogakt. 

SWIFT,  Cppselus,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  swallow  family.     The  distinctive  characters 
of  the  group,  of  which  ;he  true  swifts  are  the  type,  are  noticed  in  the  article  SwALiiOW. 
The  swifts,  like  the  swallows,  are  widely  distributed,  and  some  are  only  found  in  trop- 
ical countries;  others  are  birds  of  passage,  and  spend  the  summer  in  colder  parts  of  the 
world.    Many  of  the  swift  group  are  often  popularly  called  swallows,  as  that  which 
produces  the  edible  nests  of  the  East  Indies.    In  the  genus  Cypeelus,  as  now  restricted, 
tbe  tail  is  generally  forked,  the  legs  and  toes  feathered,  and  ve^  small  and  weak,  all  the 
four  toes  directed  forward.     The  birds  of  this  genus  pass  most  of  their  time  in  the  air, 
ami  even  copulate  on  the  wing.     The  wings  ar^  longer  than  in  any  other  bird ;  and  tlie 
internal  structure,  even  of  the  skeleton,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  prolonged  flight     The 
anatomy  more  resembles  that  of  humming-birds  than  of  true  swallows. — The  Coxmojt 
Swift  [G.  apus)  is  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  n.  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  in  sum- 
mer, retiring  to  tropical  or  subtropical  regions  in  winter.    It  occurs  even  in  Lapland. 
Its  residence  in  its  summer  quarters  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  swallows;  -and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  swift  is  seldom  to  be  seen  along  with  any  of  the  swallows  oi: 
martins,  the  different  kinds  choosing  different  localities,  even  although  very  close 
together.     The  swift  is  easily  recognized  in  its  flight  by  the  remarkably  sickle-shaped 
wings,  and  its  slight  scream  is  very  different  from  the  twitter  of  the  swallow.    It  is 
black,  with  a  white  throat.    It  makes  its  nest  in  holes  of  rocks  or  of  walls,  often  in  those 
of  houses.    The  nest  is  formed  of  bits  of  straw,  dry  blades  of  grass,  and  bents,  feathers, 
and  other  such  substances,  which  are  apparently  glued  together  by  a  mucous  secretion. 
The  swift  sometimes  builds  in  hollow  trees.    Swifts,  like  swallows,  seem  to  return  to 
the  siime  place  to  make  their  nest,  year  after  year,  and  repair  the  old  nest,  instead  of 
making  a  new  one»— The  AIiPINS  Swift,  or  WHrns-BBLLiBD  Swift  (C.  alpintis),  is 
rarelv  seen  in  Brittiin,  but  is  common  in  the  more  southern  countries  of  Europe.    It 
bailds  in  high  rocks,  sometimes  in  steeplea    It  is  larger  than  the  common  swift,  and  is 
the  largest  of  the  British  Hirundinida.    Its  wings  are  even  longer  in  proportion  than 
those  of  the  common  swift.    Its  voice  is  sweet,  not  a  scream  like  that  of  the  common 
8^ift._Xhe  Akkbigak  Swift  (Ohmtura  pelasgia)  has  the  hmd-toe  directed  backward, 
and  the  taii  feathers  stiff  and  pointed,  as  in  woodpeckers.    It  is  a  small  bird,  not  abovxs 
4}  in.  in  entire  length,  but  1  ft.  in  extent  of  wing.     The  general  color  is  brownish  blacky 
^ith  greenish  reflections,  the  throat  grayish  white,  the  under  parts  grayish  brown.    This 
itest  is  made  of  sDoiall  dry  twigs,  which  the  biixl  breaks  off  from  the  tree,  and  carries 
away  in  its  feet;  and  they  are  attached  by  means  of  the  saliva,  to  the  rock,  wall,  or  hol- 
^w  tree  where  the  nest  is  made.    From  its  frequently  building  in  chinmeys,  this  species 
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is  known  as  the  Chimney  SwiUow  in  Nort3i  America.    Great  numl)cr8  ofton  build 
together,  sometimes  clioositig  for  this  purpose  an  unused  cUimney  iu  a  loivn. 

SWIFT,  a  CO.  in  w.  Minnesota,  drained  by  the  Minnesota,  Chippewa,  and  Pomme 
de  Terre  rivers;  intersected  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad;  about  850  sq.m. ;  pop. 
''80,  7,473—4.392  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  with  little  timber. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.     The  principal  production  is  wheat.     Co.  seat,  Benson. 

SWIFT,  Jonathan,  the  greatest  of  English  satirists,  and  the  most  original  writer  of 
his  age.  was  Imrn  in  Dublin,  but  of  Englisli  parents,  ou  Nov.  80,  1067.  He  was  a  pos- 
thumous child,  reared  amid  circumstances  of  abject  poverty  and  dependence,  the  rec- 
ollection of  which  galled  his  proud  irascible  spirit,  and  embittered  much  of  his  future 
existence.  He  was  supported  by  relatives,  and  educated  at  Kill&euny  school  and  Trinity 
•college.  Dublin.  He  proved  a  negligent  and  turbulent  student,  more  intent  on  personal 
satires  and  political  rhymes  than  academical  honors:  but  he  remained  at  college  about 
seven  years.  He  then  removed  to  England,  visited  his  mother  in  Leicestershire,  and  by 
her  recommendation  was  admitted  into  the  house  of  sir  William  Temple,  who  had  long 
known  the  Swift  family.  He  seems  at  first  not  to  have  conciliated  the  regard  of  the 
retired  minister,  for  in  the  following  year  (May,  1690),  Temple  made  an  offer  of  the  ser- 
vices of  his  protege  to  sir  Robert  Southwell  (then  about  to  proceed  to  Ireland  as  secretary 
^f  state),  recommending  him  as  diligent  and  honest,  qunliticd  either  to  wait  on  sir  Rob- 
ert as  a  gentleman,  or  to  write  under  him  as  a  clerk.  No  appointment  followed;  Swift 
remained  with  Temple,  studying  hard,  till  1694,  when  he  went  to  Ireland,  took  orders 
in  the  church,  and  obtained  a  small  living,  which  he  threw  up  in  two  years,  and  returned 
to  England,  in  consequence  of  Temple,  who  misjicd  his  society  and  assistance,  urging 
liim  to  come  back.  Temple  died  in  1698,  and  Swift  in  the  following  year,  published  his 
posthumous  works,  after  which  lie  again  repaired  to  Ireland,  obtainmg  from  lord  Berke- 
ley some  church  preferments,  incluoing  the  vicara«re  of  Larucor,  worth  in  all  about  £400 
per  annum,  which  was  all  the  professional  income  he  enjoyed  till  he  was  appointed  deiui 
of  St.  Patrick's,  in  his  46th  year.  Before  this,  he  had  written  the  wildest  and  wittiest 
«nd  most  powerful  satirical  work  of  the  18th  c,  l^he  TaU  of  a  l\tb  (1704),  also  a  few 
essays  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  some  inimitable  ridicule  of  astrology  under  the  name  of 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  and  poetical  pieces  possessing  a  peculiar  vein  or  humor  and  descrip- 
tion. In  1710  he  went  over  to  the  lories,  conceiving  himself  neglected  by  the  whig  min- 
isters, and  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  behalf  of  his  new  aUies,  Harfey  and  Bolin^- 
■broke.  He  wrote  papers  in  TJie  Emminer  (1710);  a  Tetter  to  Uie  October  C?uft(1711);  I'M 
Conduct  oftJie  Alius  (1712);  7'he  Bnrriei'  Treaty  (1712),  and  innumerable  pasquinades 
against  the  whigs,  whom  he  "libelled  all  round.**  He  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  great 
iind  formidable  power  in  the  state,  yet  could  extort  no  higher  preferment  for  himself 
than  the  deaneiy  of  St.  Patrick's.  His  party  was  overthrown  by  liie  death  of  queen 
Anne;  and  in  1714  Swift  "commenced  irishman  for  life,"  with  strong  reluctance  and 
<lis^st.  In  time,  however,  he  took  interest  in  Irish  affairs,  and  identified  liimself  with 
Irish  feeling  and  prejudices.  Hatred  to  Walpole  and  the  English  government  quick- 
ened his  activity;  and  his  resistance  to  Wood's  copper  coinage — a  scheme  for  supplying 
Ireland  with  copper  money  by  an  English  patentee — ^raised  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  popular  favor.  His  Drapier  Letters  (1724)  produced  quite  a  ferment  in  Ireland,  and 
compelled  the  government  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  the  coinage.  Two  rewards  of  £800 
-each  had  been  offered  for  the  unmasking  of  the  Dmpier,  but  not  a  traitor,  as  he  says, 
could  be  found  to  sell  him.  The  triumphant  author  made  liis  last  visit  to  England^  in 
1726,  and  published  his  GuUiter^s  Th'atels,  the  most  universally  popular  of  all  his  works. 
He  next  joined  with  Pope.  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay  in  publishing  three  volumes  of  Misc^a- 
nies,  after  which  he  returned  to  Ireland  (Oct..  1727),  and  never  left  it  again.  He  was 
subject  to  fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness,  which  increased  in  frequency  and  intensity  as 
he  grew  old;  he  brooded  over  the  anticipated  madness  which  he  foreboded  would  bo  his 
future  lot;  his  temper,  always  irritable  and  gloomy,  became  more  violent  and  morose, 
the  effect  of  cerebral  disease,  and  his  memory  and  other  faculties  gave  wav.  There  was 
also  a  deep  and  secret  grief:  the  fate  of  two  ladies,  known  as  Stella  and  Vanessa,  had 
been  inseparably  entwined  with  his  own  destiny;  both  had  sacrifloed  for  him  all  but 
honor,  and  had  sunk  under  disappomted  hopes  and  blighted  affection.  We  cannot  here 
trace  the  painful  story,  which  is  still  involved  in  mystery,  but  for  a  time  the  retribution 
of  Swift  was  terrible.  He  rallied,  however,  and  wrote  some  of  his  best  minor  pieces 
after  this  period.  Among  these  are  The  Grand  Question  Debated;  On  Poetry,  a  Rhapsody; 
7 he  Legion  Club;  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Sunft;  and  that  extraordinary  prose  tract. 
The  Modest  Proposal,  a  masterpiece  of  irony,  in  which  he  proposes  to  relieve  the  distressea 
of  the  poor  Irish  by  converting  their  children  into  food  for  the  rich.  The  last  three 
years  oi  Swift's  life  were  passed  in  almost  total  silence  in  theliandsof  keepers.  He  died 
Oct.  19,  1745. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  in  our  brief  space  to  characterise  the  genius  of  the 
immortal  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Shakespeare  alone  among  English  authors  lias  received 
«  greater  amount  of  criticism  and  annotation.  From  Jonnson  to  Thackeray,  the  moat 
brilliant  critics  and  biographers  have  employed  Ihomielves  in  elucidating  his  strange  and 
aad  history,  and  in  estimating  his  writings.  As  a  consummate  master  of  ridicule  and 
Irony,  possessing  creat  powers  of  wit,  invention,  illustration,  and  analogy;  possessing 
also  the  dramatic  »cuity  tliat  enabled  him  to  assume  and  portray  varieties  of  character; 
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and  as  Tniting  a  pure,  perspicuons  English  style,  unsurpassed  for  strength  and  simplic-. 
ity.  Swift  must  ever  be  a  model  in  our  langiinge  and  Itterature.  His  misanthropy,  or 
degfadation  of  human  nature — his  Yahoos,  Sirulbrugs,  daring  irreverence,  and  indeli- 
cacy, are  of  course  indefensible.  He  had  a  total  incapacity,  as  De  Quincey  remarks,  for 
*'  dealing  with  the  grandeurs  of  the  human  spirit,  with  religion,  with  poetry,  or  even 
with  bcieuce,  when  it  rose  above  the  mercenary  practical."  Uis  business  was  with  the 
world — ^with  the  follii'S,  vices,  and  absurdities  of  men.  And  his  poctiy  is  the  same  aa 
his  prose;  it  may  come  under  his  definition  of  a  good  style,  "proper  words  in  proper 
places,"  applied  to  ordinary  topics,  but  is  wholly  wanting  in  passion,  elevated  feeling, 
and  imagination.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  19  vols.,  was  published  by  sir  W. 
Scott  (lbl5).  See  also  Koscoe's  edition  (1858),  and  Lifi  (unfinished),  by  John  Forster 
(187o). 

SWIFT.  Joseph  GAiiDNER.  ll.d„  1783-1865;  b.  Mass.;  in  1802  graduated  at  West 
Point,  the  first  graduate  from  the  academy.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  engineers,  rose 
to  be  dilef  of  tlie  corps  with  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  the  war  of  1812  served  on  Pinckney*8 
staff  and  later  had  chaise  of  the  defenses  of  New  York.  In  1815  he  was  superintendent 
and  inspector  of  West  Point;  resigned  in  1818,  and  became  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  From  1829  to  1845  he  was  engaged  in  the  harbor  improvement  of  the  great  lakes, 
and  intjiis  period  superintended  the  construction  of  the  New  Orleans  and  lake  Pontchar- 
train  railroad,  a  work  of  great  difilculty  on  account  of  the  swamps.  In  1833  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  railroad. 

SWIFT,  William  H..  b.  Mass.,  1800;  educated  at  West  Point.  He  joined  Long's 
Becky  mountain  expedition  in  1818,  and  was  on  topographical  duty,  1821-S2,  making  sur- 
veys on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  the  Florida  canal,  and  several  railroads.  For 
the  ten  years  from  1882  he  was  attached  to  the  geodetic  survey  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
supervising  the  river  and  harbor  improvements,  lS7-42.  He  was  also  constructing  engi- 
neer of  the  Western  railroad  in  Massachusetts,  1836-40.  He  supervised  the  construction 
of  the  Minot's  ledge  liffht-house.  1847-49.  Resigning  from  the  army  in  1849,  he  became 
president  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad,  and  afterward  of  the 
>Vestem  ndlroad,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal. 

8WILLY.  Lough,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  n.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  counter  of 
Donegul,  ent«rs  between  Dunaff  head  on  the  e.,  and  Fanad  point,  on  which  there  is  a 
light-house,  on  the  west.  It  penetrates  the  country  in  an  irre^lar,  but  generally  s. 
direction,  is  about  25  ra.  in  length,  and  at  its  entrance,  where  it  is  widest,  it  is  3|  m. 
broad.  On  the  eastern  shore  is  the  small  town  of  Buncrana,  much  resorted  to  for  sea- 
bathing; and  in  front  of  which  is  a  roadstead,  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
men  of- war. 

SWnUXXSQ,  Tlie  art  of  swimming  is  so  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  as  a  bracing 
summer  exercise,  but  as  a  means  of  preserving  life,  that  it  should  be  acquired  by  every 
3'oung  person.  Considering  the  numerous  risks  run  by  all  human  beings,  especially  by 
the  inhabitants  of  maritime  countries,  of  being  accidentally  plunged  into  the  water;  and 
how  greatly  the  chances  of  being  saved  are  increased  by  the  power  of  keeping  one's  self 
afiont  for  even  five  minutes,  it  is  surprising  that  the  art  of  swimming  does  not  form  an 
essential  element  of  education  among  all  classes.  With  our  limited  space  it  would  be 
needless  to  attempt  giving  directions  that  would  be  of  any  practical  value.  In  manv 
cities  there  are  now  swimming-schools,  where  professional  instruction  may  be  had. 
When  these  are  not  available,  any  acquaintance  who  can  swina  will  give  his  aid  until  the 
elementary  movements  and  the  necessary  confidence  are  acquired.     Even  without  help. 


8WXJIBUJUIK  Algerkok  Charlbs.  one  of  the  first  of  living  Fnglish  poets,  is  the  son 
of  admiial  Charles  Henry  Swinburne,  by  lady  Jane  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  third  earl 
of  Asbburnliam,  and  was  bom  in  London  on  April  5, 1887.  He  entered  as  a  commoner 
at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  in  1857,  but  left  the  university  without  graduating.  His  first 
literary  venture,  a  volume  published  in  1861,  containing  two  plays,  T?ie  Queen  Mather 
und  Ammund,  attracted  little  attention;  but  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  a  tragedy,  which 
appeared  in  1865,  at  once  established  his  reputation.  Afterward  came  Chastelard,  a 
tragedy  (1865);  Poerrn  and  Paffcd*  (1866);  A  Song  of  Italy  (1867);  aUna  (1868);  Songs 
before  Sunrise  (1871);  BotJiweU,  a  tragedy  (1874);  Erechthem  (1876);  and  a  new  series  of 
Fifeme  and  Ballads  in  1878.  Swinburne  belongs  to  what  has  been  aptly  called  the 
"  fleshly  school "  of  poetry,  and  even  those  who  most  admire  his  power  of  poetical 
expression,  richness  of  coloring,  and  happy  lyrical  eflfects  must  deplore  the  sensuous 
tone  of  his  muse.  He  has  also  been  severely  animadverted  upon  for  the  wanton  violence 
with  which  he  attacks  the  most  sacred  beliefs  of  bis  fellow-men.  Swinburne  is  well 
known  in  the  department  of  poetical  criticism.  A  collection  of  hia  Essaffs  and  Studies 
was  publisher!  in  1875;  his  N(4e  on  Charlotte  BronU  in  1877. 

SWIVDOir,  an  old  market-t  of  Wilts.  77  m.  w.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way. It  contains  a  handsome  church,  large  corn-exchange,  and  excellent  shops.  About 
a  mile  n.  of  the  town  is  Swindon  Junction,  the  great  central  establishment  and  manufftc- 
tory  of  the  Great  Western  railway  company. 


Swine.  1 0A 

A  considerable  town  has  risen  around  the  station,  called  the  New  Town,  lUid  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  dwellings  for  the  employees  of  the  railwav.  There  are  also  a 
lar4^e  and  remarkublv  beautiful  church,  a  public  park,  library,  and  mechanics'  institu- 
tion.   Pop.  of  Old  Town,  71,  4,092j  of  New  Town,  7,628. 

SWINE.    See  Hog,  ante. 

SWINE  PLAGUE,  or  Hog  Oholbra,  an  infectious  disease  produced  by  a  bacteroid 
schizophyte,  a  microscopic  organism  having  the  power  of  indefinite  multiplication  in 
tiie  system.     The  symptoms  and  pathological  conditions  vary  considerably,  depending 
upon  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  this  depending  very  greatly  upon  the  number  of  ani- 
mals kept  together,  crowding  greatly  i^gravating  the  disease.    At  the  commencement  of 
the  attack  the  animal  is  generally  seized  with  a  shivering,*  which  may  last  from  a  few 
minutes  to  several  hours.     There  is  also  frequent  sneezing  and  more  or  less  coughing. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  is  also  increased,  ranging  from  104*  to  106'  Pahr.  but  this 
symptom  is  variable,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature of  a  hog.*   The  shivering,  coughing,  and  sneezing  are  soon  followed  by  loss  of 
appetite  and  the  rough  appearance  of  the  coat.    Drooping  of  the  ears  is  characteristic,  and 
sometimes  the  animal  attempts  to  vomit.     Swelling  of  the  head  often  takes  place, 
and  eruptions  appear  on  the  ears  and  other  parts  of  the  body.    There  is  frequently  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose,  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  partial  or  total  blindness,  accelerated 
breathing;  sometimes  constipation,  and  sometimes  diarriiea.    There  is  rapid  emaciation, 
and  a  vitiated  appetite  for  dung  and  dirt,  and  a  peculiar,  offensive  odor  to  the  exhala- 
tions which  is  characteristic.    Tiiis  odor  is  so  penetrating  as  to  be  observed  in  a  large 
herd  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.     On  examining  the  chest  by  auscultation  a  rubbing 
sound  is  heard  which  indicates  inflammation  of  the  pleural  membrane.  Sometimes  there 
is  extensive  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  snout  and  gums.    If  the  subjects  have  been 
recently  ringed  with  wire  in  the  nose,  the  wounds  thus  made  have  a  great  tendency  to 
ulcerate,  and  the  disease  may  be  communicated  through  wounds  or  abrasions  of  any 
kiad.    Post  mortem  examinations  reveal  more  or  less  iiepatization  of  the  lungs,  witk 
accumulation  of  blood,  serum,  and  exudation  in  the  lung  tissue.     Sometimes  the  solidifi- 
cation from  hepatization  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  lung  to  sink  in  water.     Sometimes  the 
hepatization  occurs  only  in  isolated  places,  but  sometimes  extends  over  the  whole  lun^^. 
Qray  and  red  hepatization  may  exi it  side  by  side.    The  lymphatic  and  mesenteric  glands 
are  always  more  or  less  enlarged.    There  is  generally  more  or  less  exudation  of  plastic 
material,  and  more  or  less  adhesion  between  the  lung  and  the  walls  of  the  chest.    Some- 
times the  adhesion  involves  the  whole  lung.     The  heart  is  generally  more  or  less  affected. 
Somutirnes  it  is  flabby  and  dilated,  but  more  frequently  congested,  the  capillaries,  piu*- 
ticularly  of  the  auricles,  being  gorged  with  blood.      Nearly  all  cases  present  charac- 
teristic morbid  chjingjs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine,  consisting  of  ulcerous 
tumors  of  the  mucous  membrane,  varjringin  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar.    The  other  intestines  are  similarly  affected,  although  in  a  less  degree.    Ulcerous 
tumors  are  also  sometimes  found  upon  the  gall  bladder  and  upon  the  mucous  membraue 
of  the  stomach.     The  serous  membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  also  inflamed,  so  that 
there  will  be  adhesions  between  different  parts  of  the  intestines,  or  between  them  and  the 
peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdominal  walls.    Indeed,  in  the  worst  cases,  it  may  be  said  that 
scarcely  an  organ  escapes  sufficiently  not  to  exhibit  lesions  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     A 
microscopic  examination  of  the  blood,  or  blood  serum,  or  exudations,  reveals  great  num- 
bers of  schizopliytes  in  various  stages  of  formation,  some  in  separate  minute  globules,  of 
micrococcus  stage,  some  in  ag.jregated  masses,  and  some  in  bacillus  rods.    The  disease  is 
communicable  to  other  animaU  by  inoculation,  and  rats  may  contract  it  and  cause  it  to 
spread.     Dogs  appear  to  have  but  little  susceptibility,  but  do  sometimes  contract  the 
disejise.     The  extreme  cold  of  winter  checks  the  spread  of  the  complaint,  but  the  dis- 
ease germs,  or  schizophytes,  are  not  killed  by  it,  although  the  thermometer  may  mark 
30°  below  zero.    The  al)ove  information  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  repoits  of  Dr.  H.  J. 
Detmers  of  Chicago  to  the  governmental  agricultural  bureau  at  Washington;  and  the  fol 
lowing  is  from  a  paper  read  before  the  state  microscopical  society  of  Illinois,  April  8,  and 
published  in  Science  of  May  7.  1881 :  "1.  It  has  been  and  can  be  everywhere  observed, 
where  swine-plague  is  prevailing,   that  the  infectious  principle  floating  in  the  air  is 
attracted  and  taken  up  by  sores,  wounds,  and  even  scratches,  but  does  not  enter  the 
animal  organism  through  the  whole  skin  and  through  perfectly  healthy  respiratory 
mucous  membranes.    3.  Antiseptics,  or  medicines  which  are  either  directly  poisonous  to 
the  lower  forms  of  orgtmic  life  or  destructive  to  those  conditions  under  which  low  forms 
of  organic  life  thrive  and  develop,  and  among  those  antiseptics,  especially  carbolic  acid, 
iodine,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  benzoate  of  soda,  thymol,  etc.,  have  proved  to  constitute 
almost  sure  prophylactics.  .  .  Pnrther,  the  various  antiseptics  which  have  proved  to  be 
good  prophylactics  are  very  dissimilar  in  their  chemical  affinities  and  actions,  and  their 
prophylactic  effect  cannot  very  well  be  explained  if  the  infectious  principle  were  a 
chemical  agenc^r.  a  vims,  or  a  poison,  but  is  explained  if  the  same  consist  in  something 
endowed  with  life  and  power  of  propagation.  ...  6.  If  the  cause  and  infectious  prin- 
ciple of  the  swine-plague  were  a  chemical  poison  or  virus,  one  would  suppose  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  morbid  process  would  be  impossible,  and  an  animal  would  never  recover 
while  its  organism  contained  an  abundance  of  the  infectious  principle^inv adjective 
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roudition,  ns  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  because  convalescents  and  animals  nearly  recorerwi 
frequently  coiftmunicate  ihe  disease,  even  in  a  fatal  form,  to  other  healthy  pigs.  Further, 
ihe  fact  than  an  animal,  once  recovered,  possesses  but  little  predisposition  for  futiwe 
infection,  or  is  seldom  attacked  a  second  time,  even  if  ever  so  much  exposed,  and  then 
only  contntcts  the  disease  in  a  comparatively  mild  form,  could  never  be  explained;  but 
the  whole  presents  an  entirely  different  aspect,  and  admits  of  explanation  if  low  and 
minute  forma  of  organic  life,  such  as  the  schizophytes  of  swine-plague,  which  by  devel- 
oping and  multiplying  finally  destroy  or  exhaust  in  an  animal  organism  the  conditions 
necessary  to  future  development  and  propagation,  constitute  the  cause  and  the  infec*- 
tious  principle."  Dr.Detmers  says  that  the  swine-pla^e  schizophytes,  although havin^^ 
the  same  general  characteristics  when  cultivated  in  fluids  artificially  as  when  developeu 
in  the  animal,  have  less  uniformity  in  size  and  develop  rather  slower.  He  concludes 
that  they  sure  less  vigorous;  and  therefore  when  an  animal  is  inoculated  with  them  the 
disease  produced  is  milder  ihan  when  propagated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  by  material 
taken  from  the  body  of  a  diiieased  ho^.  Sometimes,  however,  owing  to  other  circum- 
stances, inoculation  with  cultivated  schizophytes  produces  a  virulent  form  of  the  disease. 
Id  regard  to  prevention.  Dr.  Detmers,  in  his  report  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
July,  1879,  takes  the  ground  that  measures  of  extermination  must  be  thorough.  He 
adviiies:  1,  "  that  a  competent  and  reliable  person  be  appointed  in  every  county,  or  where 
u  great  many  hogs  are  raised,  and  where  the  country  is  thickly  settled,  in  every  town- 
ship, with  authority  to  institute,  superintend,  and  enforce  a  strict  execution  of  such 
mcjuiures  of  extinction  and  prevention  as  may  be  authorized  by  law ;  2,  that  every  owner 
of  hogs  or  pigs  must  be  compelled  bj'  law  to  inform  the  above  officer,  say  within  12  hours 
after  the  occurrence,  of  every  case  of  swine-plague  in  his  herd,  or  any  heixi,  that  may  come 
to  his  knowledge;  3,  that  every  hog  or  pig  showing  symptoms  of  swine-plague  must  be 
immediately  destroyed  and  buried  from  4  to  6  ft.  deep,  or  cremated,  and  that  all  exposed 
hogs  be  kept  under  quarantine  for  several  weeks  or  killed;  4,  that  all  infected  premises  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  and  remain  unoccupied  for  six  weeks  or  two  months; 
.5.  that  no*  hog  or  pig  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  or  to  have  access  to  running  water  if 
^wiue-piague  has  mude  its  appearance  within  10  m. ;  6,  that  railroad  companies  and 
other  public  carriei's  be  forbiooen  to  receive  and  load  hogs  from  any  township  or  county 
after  having  been  notified  by  the  proper  officer  that  swine- plague  is  there  existing,  except 
by  specjial  permit  of  such  officer,  and  various  other  restrictions.  The  treatment  most 
rt'lied  on  is  gooil  care,  uncontaminated  and  pure  food  and  water,  perfect  cleanliness,  and 
reparation  from  sick  animals  and  all  other  sources  of  infection.  Medicines  avail  but 
little,  and  patent  quack  nostrums  arc  a  curse." 

SWI'HElLUJiiiE,  a  maritime  and  fortified  t.  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pommem,  is 
situated  on  the  island  of  Usedom.  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  channel  of  Swine,  which 
connects  the  Grosses  Haflf  (into  which  the  Oder  flows)  with  the  Baltic.  SwJnemQnd6  as 
iu  some  sense  the  port  of  Stettin  (q.v.),  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce,  and  has  also 
\aluable  fisheries,  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  excellent  sea-bathing,  for  which  it  is 
much  frequented.  SwinemCinde  has  regular  steam-communication  with  Stettin  (dailv), 
Kugen.  and  Copenhagen.  The  light-house  of  Swinemdnde  is  the  loftiest  in  the  world, 
being  210  feet  high.     Pop.  of  Swinemtlnd6  75,  8,045. 

BWDTG.  a  cognomen  assumed  by  senders  of  threatening  letters  during  the  period 
when  the  irritation  of  the  agricultural  laborers  of  England  against  their  employers  was 
iit  its  height — viz.,  from  1830  to  1833.  The  cause  of  this  misunderstanding  arose  from  a 
widespread  belief  on  the  part  of  the  laborers,  that  the  use  of  machinery  would  greatly 
lessen  the  demand  for  labor,  and  consequently  produce  a  general  reduction  of  wages;  it 
was  also  intensified  by  the  savage  severity  with  w hich  the  game-laws  were  enforo^,  and 
by  other  hardships  to  which  the  laboring^classes  in  the  country  considered  themselves  un- 
justly subjected.  As  any  inattention  on  the  part  of  landlords  or  farmers  to  the  demands 
eontained  in  these  threatening  letters  was  almost  invariably  followed  by  the  burning  of 
stacks,  farm-buildings,  etc.,  the  employers  of  labor  became  so  terrified  that  implicit 
obedience  was  paid  to  the  dictates  of  * '  captain  Swing. "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
with  such  encouragement,  "swings"  became  numerous,  and  their  demands  more  inso- 
lent; but  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  a  number  of  them  gradually  brought 
about  a  cessation  of  the  outrages. 

SWINTON,  William,  b.  Edinburgh,  1833:  removed  to  the  United  States  when  ten 
years  old,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  Amherst  college.  In  1858  he  was  a  teacher  in  a  fe- 
male academy  in  Goldsborough,  K.  G. ;  but  soon  after  settled  in  New  York,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  study,  and  to  making  translations  from  the  French,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  that  of  Rousseau's  QntfsMums.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  sent 
t^)  the  front  as  war-correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  and  served  principally  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  of  whose  career  he  was  afterward  a  historian.  Soon  after 
the  war  he  was  appointed  professor  of  be^s-lettres  in  the  university  of  California  at 
Oakland.  Of  late  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  writing  educational  works.  He  has 
published  i2amW6»  among  Words;  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potornac  ;  ITte  Tttelw 
^Mive  Battles  of  the  War;  and  geographies,  grammars,  and  reading-books. 

SWISS  GUARDS,  first  employed  in  the  French  service  in  1616.  •  It  was  the  policy  ^ 
of  the  royal  family  to  render  these  guards  personally  faithful  to  themselves,  and  tglC 
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estrange  them  from  the  other  soldiers  and  the  common  people.  How  well  they  succeeded 
was  shown  hj  the  slaughter  of  1792  at  the  Tuileries.  The  LionoflAteepne,  erected  m 
1821,  commemorates  tlieir  valor.  The  Swiss  guard  also  existed  in  France  under  Laui> 
X  VIII. ,  and  up  to  1830.  A  body  of  Swiss  guards  have  long  acted  as  the  pope's  guard  ai 
the  Vatican. 

8WIS8HELM,  Jane  G.  C;  b.  Wilkinsburg,  Penn,,  1816;  editor  of  the  PiUibvr^ 
Saturday  Visitor,  1845-56;  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Visitor,  1858;  and  of  the  6t.  Cht/d 
Democrat,  1858.  She  has  been  a  contributor  to  NeaPs  Oaeette,  The  DoUar  Newspaper. 
The  Spirit  of  Liberty,  The  Ooinmereial  Journal,  New  York  Tribune,  etc. ;  and  pub.  Let 
iers  to  Country  Oirls.  She  deals  forcibly  with  political  and  social  life  in  the  interest  of 
reform. 

SWITHIK,  Saikt,  an  English  ecclesiastic  of  the  9th  c,  who  was  chaplain  to  king 
Egbert,  and  tutor  to  his  son  Ethelwulf,  under  whom,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  h< 
held  the  office  of  chancellor.  He  had  the  charge  of  the  education  of  king  Alfred,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Rome.  lu  852  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Winchester.  Accord 
Ing  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  he  was  "a  rich  treasure  of  all  virtues,  and  those  m 
which  he  took  most  delight  were  humility  and  charity  to  the  poor."  He  adds  that  he 
built  several  churches,  and  traveled  through  his  diocese  with  his  clergy  on  foot,  and  for 
the  most  part  by  night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ostentation.  The  origin  of 
the  tribute  called  ** Peter-pence"  (q.v.jhas  been  often  assigned  to  Swithin,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  procured  an  act  of  the  Wittenagemote.  enforcing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
universal  obligation  of  paying  tithes.  Swithin  died  in  on  July  2,  862,  and  was  buried, 
according  to  his  own  desire,  m  the  churchyard  of  Winchester.  A  century  later  he  was 
canonized;  and  the  monks,  not  considering  this  a  fittingplace  of  sepulture  for  a  saint, 
exhumed  his  body,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  it  in  Winchester  cathedral ;  but  thi< 
translation,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  July  15,  was  delayed  in  consequence  of 
violent  rains,  which  continued  without  intermission  for  40  days.  Out  of  this  circum 
stance  arose  the  still  current  belief,  that  if  rain  fall  on  July  15,  it  will  continue  to  rain 
for  40  days.  Experience  certainly  shows  that  when  a  period  of  wet  weather  sets  m 
about  the  summer  solstice,  it  generally  proves  of  considerable  duration ;  and  we  find  a 
similar  superstition  popularly  attached  m  different  countries  of  Europe  to  the  festivals 
of  various  saints,  which  occur  about  the  same  period  of  the  year.  In  France,  the 
watery  saints*  days  are  those  of  St.  M§dard  (June  8),  and  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Protais 
(June  19),  the  meteorological  canon  being— 

S'il  pleut  le  jour  de  Saint  M6dard, 

II  pieut  quarante  jours  plus  tard; 

S*u  pleut  le  jour  de  St.  Gervais  et  de  St  Protais, 

n  pieut  quarante  jours  aprds. 

The  rainy  saint  in  Flanders  is  St.  Godeli^ve,  and  in  Germany  there  are  three  saints* 
days  to  which  this  belief  attaches,  one  being  that  of  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

SWITZEBLAKD  (Ger.  Schweiz;  Fr.  Suisse;  It.  Soiezera)  is  an  inland  country  of  Europe, 
Kituated  between  45"  48'  to  47''  49'  n.  lat,  and  5"  55'  to  10°  80'  e.  long.  It  ^eatest  length 
from  e.  to  w.  is  180  m.,  and  its  greatest  width  from  n.  to  s.,  130  miles,  its  superficial 
area,  without  including  lakes,  is  15,288  sq.m.,  or  one-fourth  of  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  In  1878  the  pop.  of  Switzerland  was  close  on  2,800,000.  The  following  table 
gives  the  results  of  the  census  of  1870 : 


Camtonb. 

AreainEiurllah 
Square  Mile& 

Population  I>«c. 
1870. 

Ztlrich 

416 
858 
186 
118 
906 

882 

Ifi 

166 

118 

108 

61 

781 

8,706 

688 

384 

1,068 

1886 

2016 

808 

110 

884,786 

Bern 

506,466 

Lucerne 

188,888 

Uri   

16.107 

Schwyz 

47,705 

Unterwalden  fUoDer) 

14,416 

"            (liower) 

11,701 

Glarus 

86^150 

Zug 

80,993 

Freiburg 

110,882 

Soleure 

74,718 

Basel  (town) 

47,760 

*'    (distrfet) 

54,187 
87,781 

Schaffhausen 

ADPenzell  (exteriort           

4a,796 

^^^    ^Stovi::::::::::::::::::::^ 

11,900 

St.  Gall 

191,015 

Grisons .• 

91,788 

Aarg^u 

l96,a7S 

ThuTj^au 

98^800 

Tessin,  or  Tlcino 

119,610 

Vaud 

381,700 

Valais 

96,867 

Neuf chatel 

97,884 

Geneva 

98,389 

Total 

i5,rei^ 

.ilized  by  VjO( 

8.669.147 

Wfe-     - 

mSwiMhelnu 
Swltaerland. 

Suiffaee.'^Sviixerlimd  is  the  most  mountainous  country  of  Europe.  Its  priQcii>al 
chiiins  are  the  Alps  (q.v.)  and  the  Jura  (q.v.)*  "^^^  former  run  from  e.  to  w.  along  its 
eoulhem  or  Italian  frontier.  Their  ramifications  fill  more  than  one-half  of  the  country, 
and  terminate  along  a  line  which  may  he  traced  from  Vevey,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  to 
mount  Moleson  and  mount  Kapf,  across  lake  Zug,  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes 
of  Zarich  and  Wallenstadt,  and  Sargiins  on  the  Rhine.  Tlic  mean  elevation  of  the 
highest  chain  is  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  Jura  run  n.e.  from  the  western  corner 
of  Switzerland.  They  consist  of  a  scries  of  parallel  ridges  inclosing  lung  and  narrow 
valleys,  and  their  mean  elevation  does  not  exceed  4,000  feet.  In  the  angle  formed 
between  them  and  the  Alps  lies  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  a  tableland  100  m.  in  length, 
and  from  20  to  30  m.  in  width,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  about  1400  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  is  not  absolutely  level,  but  covered  with  elevations,  which  seem  very  unimportant, 
however,  when  contrasted  with  the  hu^e  masses  of  the  Alps  and  Jura.  It  has  been 
described,  and  not  inaptly,  as  a  corner  c^  southern  Germany,  penetrating  like  a  wedge 
between  France  and  Italy.  The  communication  between  the  plain  of  Switzerland  and 
the  German  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine  is  not,  however,  continuous.  The  plain 
on  the  e.  terminates  m  a  third  hilly  tract — the  Thur  hill-coimtry,  which  lies  between 
the  lakes  of  Z&rich  and  Constance,  and  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  forms  a  barrier 
between  the  plain  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  The  Jura,  the  plain,  and  the  hill- 
country  are,  then,  the  great  divisions  of  northern  Switzerland.  Tne  divisions  of  the 
Alpine  region  are  more  strongl^r  marked  in  nature.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
the  chains  which  overspread  it  radiate  from  a  mountain  knqt  Iving  to  the  w.  of  the 
Grimsel  pass.  They  isolate  and  inclose  (1)  the  valleys  dnuned  by  the  Rhone,  which 
connect  Switzerland  with  southern  France;  (2)  Ticino,  drained  by  streams  which 
flescend  to  the  Po,  and  have  at  all  times  brought  this  country  Into  close  communication 
with  Italy;  (3)  The  Grisons,  the  most  sequestered  valleys  of  Switzerland,  drained  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  shut  out  by  mountains  from  the  lower  tisins 
of  theee  rivers;  (4)  The  Bernese  Oberland,  which  slopes  toward  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Swiss  plain;  (5)  The  district  of  the  forest  cantons — Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden 
— ^surrounding  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  and  which  slope  toward  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
plain,  and  seem  a  great  mountain  fortress  erected  in  the  very  heart  of  Switzerland,  to 
protect  the  plain  against  German  invasion. 

Oedogy  is  of  little  importance  hi  explaining  the  general  geography  of  Switzerland. 
It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  in  the  southern  Alpine  region  the  rocks  are  cry:italline; 
that  in  the  northern  Alpine  region  they  belong  to  the  Jurassic  and  other  upper  secondary 
itrata;  and  that  in  the  plain  and  the  great  part  of  the  hill -country  they  consist  of  loose 
tertiary  sands  and  clays,  which  supply  the  best  agricultural  soils  of  Switzerland.  Those 
rocks  and  formations  in  which  mines  and  coal  chiefly  abound  are  al^ent. 

CUmaU, — In  Switzerland  the  climate  chiefly  varies  with  elevation  above  the  sea-level 
At  a  height  exceeding  9,500  ft.,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which 
descends  along  the  hollows  in  glaciers  (q.v.)  to  a  much  lower  level,  and  in  this  way  covers 
the  elevated  part  of  the  country  with  a  vast  sea  of  ice.  Below  the  level  of  perpetual 
snow,  the  surface  of  Switzerland  has  been  divided  into  a  series  of  belts,  characterized  by 


different  cUmates  and  productions.  The  highest  of  these,  lying  between  the  snow  and 
the  level  of  6,900  ft.,  has  been  called  the  upper  Alpine  region.  In  it  the  glaciers  fill  the 
valleys,  but  plants  clothe  the  scanty  soil  of  the  ridges.    The  second  or  lower  Alpine  belt 


ijescends  to  4,800  feet.  It  is  a  country  of  pastures,  in  which  shrubs  but  no  trees  make 
their  appearance.  The  Righi  pass,  the  Grimsel  hospice,  and  the  Splftgen  are  included 
in  it.  The  third  belt  descends  to  4,350  feet.  The  meadows  still  abound  in  it,  but  for- 
ests of  firs  and  maples  in  many  parts  replace  them.  It  includes  Urfenthal  and  Oberen- 
gadin.  The  fourth  belt  sinks  to  3,000  feet.  The  forests  still  abound,  the  beech  being- 
the  prevailing  tree.  The  meadows  are  excellent,  and  rye  and  barley  are  successfully 
cultivated,  it  includes  Weissenstein,  Grindelwald,  and  Engelsberg.  The  fifth  belt  lies 
:ibove  1800  feet.  In  it  the  oak  and  walnut  are  the  characteristic  forest  trees.  Spelt  and 
the  best  wheat  are  cultivated.  It  includes  Bern,  Coire,  and  St.  Gall.  The  last  belt  sinks 
to  750  feet.  In  it  the  chestnut  is  the  characteristic  tree;  the  mulberry  and  the  vine  are 
extensively  cultivated,  and  wheat  is  the  grain  cliiefly  grown.  This  belt  includes  the 
s^reater  part  of  the  Swiss  plain,  and  sinks  to  its  lowest  level  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
Ij^itween  Constance  and  Basel,  and  the  banks  of  lake  Zarich  and  the  lago  Maggiore. 
In  the  last  district  the  vegetation  is  that  of  northern  Italy.  At  a  higher  elevation  than 
6,400  ft.,  Switzerland  is  only  inhabited  by  herdsmen  during  the  summer  months.  At 
this  limit,  however,  permanent  abodes  begin  to  make  their  appearance;  and  at  4,000  ft. 
there  are  many  viDages.  The  most  populous  part  of  Switzerland,  however,  lies  between 
1250  and  2,150  feet.  The  temperature  of  this  region  is  fairly  represented  bv  that  of 
Zurich,  which  we  will  compare  with  that  of  London.  The  temperature  of  ^tlrich  is 
in  winter  30.34°;  in  spring,  47.25";  in  summer,  64.15°;  in  autumn,  49.05°:  for  the  year, 
47.95°.  The  temperature  of  London  is  in  winter,  38.22°;  in  spring,  48.34;  in  summer, 
61.74°;  in  autumn,  50.29°:  for  the  year,  50.50°. 

Productions. — In  Switzerland,  where  good  coal  is  not  to  be  had,  and  where  the  houses 
nre  built  pf  wood,  the  forests,  which  cover  one-sixth  of  the  whole  surface,  acquire  very 
^eat  importance.  Wood-cutting  is  one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  people.  The 
trees  cut  down  in  the  highlands  are  deprived  of  their  branches,  and  shot  with  mcone^Mp 
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able  rapid il)*  over  the  slopes  to  the  ralleys  below,  whence  they  are  removed  by  rafts,  not 
only  to  different  parts  of  Switzerland,  but  to  France  and  Germany.  It  is,  however, 
the  mountain-pastures  and  the  meadows,  forming  two-fifths  of  the  whole  sarface 
of  the  country,  that  supply  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people — those  of  herds- 
men and  shepherds.  During  the  summer  the  cattle  are  driven  mto  the  mountains,  and 
tended  by  herdsmen,  who  take  up  their  abode  in  the  rude  wooden  huts  known  as  MUets, 
and  there  the  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  In  summer  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
Switzerland  upward  of  a  million  of  horned  cattle,  one-fourth  of  which  consists  of  milch 
cows.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  annually  is  valued  at  between  one  and  two  millions 
sterling.  The  best  breeds  of  cattle  are  those  of  Saanen  and  Simmenthal  in  Bern,  Qruy- 
^res  iu  Freiburg,  Schwyz,  Zug,  Entlebuch,  Pralligau  in  the  Orisons,  and  Glanis.  The 
best  cheese  is  made  at  Emmen,  Saanen,  Simmenthal,  Qruy^res,  and  Ursem.  The  sheep 
of  SwitzerL.nd  are  of  inferior  breed,  and  their  wool  is  short  and  coarse;  but  the  goats 
are  numerous  and  fine.  More  than  two-thirds  of  Switzerland  does  not  supply  corn 
enough  to  feed  its  inhabitants.  The  plain,  however,  is  a  fertile  agricultural  country. 
In  Vuud  and  Neufchatel  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  in  the  Tliur  hill-country,  more  particularly  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance, there  are  extensive  orchards,  in  which  are  prepared  cider  and  kirscfiwasKr,  the 
latter  being  a  liquor  largely  consumed  in  Switzerland.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  Switzerland  is  cultivated  to  state,  that  out  of  every  100  sq.m.  of  surface, 
30  are  occupied  by  rocks,  glaciers,  and  water;  20  by  hill-pastures;  17  by  forests;  11  by 
arable  lands;  20  by  meadows;  and  1  by  vineyards.  In  the  uncultivated  part  of  the 
country  the  bear,  the  wolf,  arid  the  larger  birds  of  prey  are  still  met  with ;  and  the 
chamois  (q.v.)  is  hunicd.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fine  fish,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  trout. 

Manufactures. — Tlic  manufacturing  districts  are  not  scattered  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  country ;  they  are  met  with  only  on  the  northern  frontier.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures ai-e:  at  ZQrich,  silk-stuffs,  to  the  value  of  £1,600,000  annually,  and  cottons;  at  St. 
Gall  and  Appenzell,  cottons;  in  Aargau  and  Glarus,  cottons,  linens,  silks,  and  hosiery; 
at  Basel,  sifk-stuffs  to  the  value  of  *1, 400, 000,  leather,  paper,  and  tobacco;  in  Aargau 
and  Lucerne,  straw-plaiting;  in  Neufchatel,  watch-making  and  cotton  printing;  in 
Geneva,  watch-making  and  jewelry.  Although  Switzerland  is  inland,  its  commerce  iu 
proportion  to  population  has  long  exceeded  that  of  any  other  continental  country.  The 
chief  imports  are  com,  salt,  8alt-nsh,.raw  silks,  and  cotton,  fruits  and  tropical  produce, 
and  the  metals  employed  in  watch-making.  The  exports  are  wood  and  charcoal,  cattle, 
tallow,  cheese  and  butter,  silks  and  cottons,  watches  and  jewelry.  Internal  communi- 
cation has  long  been  facilitated  in  Switzerland  by  excellent  roads,  and  every  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  lakes  to  introduce  steam-navigation.  The  plain  is  now  overspread 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  a  network  of  railways,  which  in  many  directions  send 
ramifications  into  the  Alpine  valleys,  thus  connecting  closely  all  parts  of  the  country. 

GorernmerU. — Hitherto,  the  Swiss  have  been  very  much  split  Into  distinct  communi- 
ties by  the  great  mountain-chains  which  separate  the  cantons.  One  of  the  results  has 
been  the  weakness  of  the  central  power.  Each  valley  has  been  intrusted  with  the  making 
of  its  own  laws,  and  the  management  of  its  own  local  affairs.  The  cantons  are,  in  fact, 
to  this  day  in  a  great  measure  separate  states.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  abso- 
lute democracies  and  representative  democratnes.  In  the  former  the  cluef  power  belongs 
to  the  landesgemeinde,  an  assembly  of  the  whole  adult  male  population,  which  meets 
once  a  year,  to  pass  laws,  and  to  regulate  the  taxes  and  expenditure  of  the  canton. 
Uri,  the  Unterwaldens,  Appenzell,  and  Glarus  have  constitutions  of  tliis  kind.  In  the 
.  Grisons  and  the  Yalais,  the  people  may  be  said  to  possess  similar  powers,  as  all  measures 
must  be  approved  of  by  them.^  In  the  otlier,  the  representative  cantons,  a  great  council  is 
elected  by  the  people,  and  to  it  are  deputed  most  of  the  powers  of  the  landes?emeinde. 
These  local  assemblies  produce  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  Swiss  people.  Their  debates 
have  an  importance  far  beyond  that  of  an  Englisli  town-council,  or  even  of  a  colonial 
parliament,  for  their  power  is  infinitely  greater,  and  the  population  are  more  immedi- 
ately interested  in  them.  To  the  interest  they  excite  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  in  a 
great  de^ee  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  the  Swiss.  Their  greatest  disadvan- 
tage lay  in  the  power  they  formerljr  had  to  lev^  war  against  each  other,  and  to  resist 
the  general  government  in  conducting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  But  these 
defects  have  been  to  a  great  extent  remedied  by  the  constitution  of  1848,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  present  constitution,  which  dates  from  1874.  It  handed  over  the 
control  of  the  army,  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
ween  the  cantons,  and  the  management  of  the  police  and  post-office,  to  a  fedend  assem- 
bly (hundes  versammlung)  representing  all  the  cantons.  How  far  this  assembly  la 
enitled  to  interfere  with  the  legislative  action  of  the  cantons,  has  not  been  veiy 
distinctly  defined,  but  the  tendency  of  legislation  since  its  formation  has  been  rather 
to  trench  than  otherwise  on  their  prerogatives.  The  federal  assembly  consists  of 
two  chambers — 1st,  the  state  council  (Mdnde  rath);  2d,  the  national  council  {naUonal 
rath).  The  former  is  composed  of  44  members,  2  representing  each  canton;  the 
latter,  of  186  members,  elected  by  the  cantons  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20,000  in- 
habitants. These  bodies  depute  the  executive  authority  to  the  federal  council  {fmndet 
raih),  consisting  of  seven  members,  and  holding  office  for  three  years.    The  president  is 
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merelj  one  of  the  council,  and  he  has  none  of  the  quasi-royal  privileges  of  the  American 
preslaent.  There  is  also  a  court  called  the  federal  tribune  (hundes  gerichts,  which  acts  as 
a  high  court  of  appeal,  and  consists  of  9  members  elected  by  the  federal  assembly. 
Different  systems  of  law  still  prevail  in  the  different  cantons,  which  to  some  extent  re- 
semble each  otlier,  the  most  of  them  bavins  grown  out  of  the  old  Gterman  codes. 
Except  in  a  few  frontier  cantons,  the  Roman  law  has  not  been  much  regarded.  Until 
1874  the  law  of  the  Catholic  cantons  prescribed,  for  certain  offenses,  various  degrees  of 
corporal  punishment,  exposure  on  the  pillory,  and  public  penance  in  the  churches;  but 
in  that  year  capital  ana  corporal  punishment  was  abolished  throughout  the  confedera- 
tioa.  In  Switzerland  property  is  much  subdivided;  of  485,000  heads  of  families,  no  less 
than  465,000  possess  landed  property.  In  the  absence  of  ^reat  landed  estates  there  is 
no  powerful  aristocratic  class.  There  are  no  titles  of  Swiss  origin,  families  possess- 
ing such  distinctions  deriving  them  from  abroad*. 

There  is  no  standing  army  in  Switzerland,  but  every  citizen  is  obliged  to  serve  as  a 
soldier,  and  military  drill  is  taught  at  all  the  schools.  The  Swiss  regular  force  numbers 
120,000;  the  reserve  92,000.  The  whole  expense  of  the  military  establishment  was,  in 
1878,  estimated  at  13,208,867  francs.  The  estimated  national  revenues  amounted  (1878) 
to  40,442,000  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  42,818,000  francs. 

Language  and  Beltgion,— In  the  sequestered  valleys  of  the  Grisons,  two-thirds  of  the 
population  still  speak  a  Latin  dialect  known  as  the  Romaunsb;  Italian  dialects  have  pen- 
etrated up  the  valleys  of  Ticino;  French  patois  has  invaded  western  Switzerland  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  to  Laufen.  the  frontier  of  Soleure,  lake  Morat,  the 
Upper  Saane,  and  Siders  in  the  Valais.  In  the  rest  of  Switzerland  the  dialects  are 
German.  Of  every  1000  Swiss,  702  speak  German,  226  French,  55  Italian,  and  17 
Romaunsh.  The  Swiss  reformation  spread  chiefly  from  Basel,  Bern,  and  Gkneva,  and 
the  chief  Protestant  districts  are  the  countries  communicating  with  these  towns.  The 
Alpine  rc^on  is  almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic,  the  seven  Catholic  cantons  being 
Lucerne,  Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Valais,  and  Ticino.  Out  of  1000  Swiss,  411 
are  Roman  Catholics,  587  Protestants,  and  2  Jews. 

EducaHan. — In  no  country  is  elementary  instruction  more  widely  diffused.  Parents 
are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  have  them  privately  taught  from  six 
to  twelve.  There  are  universities  on  the  German  model  at  Basel,  Bern,  and  Zurich, 
and  academies  on  the  French  plan  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne.  The  number  of  clubs  for 
BclentiUp  and  literary,  musical  and  social  purposes,  is  most  remarkable.  There  are  no 
pursuits  to  which  a  class  of  men  can  devote  Uiemselves  which  are  not  represented  by 
societies  in  Switzerland.  The  local  political  assemblies  and  other  public  meetings  give 
ample  employment  to  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press.  In  Switzerland  there  are 
accordingly  188  political  journals,  and  167  periodicals  devoted  to  literature  and  science. 
There  are  40  daily  papers.  This  active  intellectual'  life  is>  however,  chiefly  conlined  to 
the  Protestant  cantons. 

Hiatory. — Switzerland  was  in  Roman  times  inhabited  by  two  races— the  Helvetii,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Celts,  on  the  north-west:  and  the  Rhsetians  (of  whose  origin  we  know 
nothing)  on  the  southeast.  After  tlie  conquest  of  Gaul,  both  races  adopted  the  lan- 
guage and  habits  of  Rome.  AVhen  the  invasions  took  place,  the  Burgundians  settled  in 
western  Switzerland;  while  the  Alemanni,  another  Germanic  tribe,  took  possession  of 
the  country  east  of  the  Aar.  A  third  Teutonic  people,  the  Goths,  enteroa  the  countr}' 
from  Italy,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Rhsetians,  which  nearlv  corre- 
sponded with  the  Grisons.  The  Burgundians  adopted  Christianity  in  the  end  of  the 
5th  c. ;  the  Helvetii  retained  their  old  pagan  creed  until  the  7th  c.  when  they  were  con- 
verted by  Lish  monks,  who  founded  abbeys  and  churches,  which  survive  to  our  own 
time.  Switzerland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  formed  part  of  th.e  German 
empire,  arui  feudalism  sprang  up  in  the  Swiss  highlands  even  more  vigorously  than  it 
tlid  elsewhere.  During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  was 
ruled  on  behalf  of  the  emperors  by  the  lords  of  ZsUningen  (Q.  v.),  who  did  much  to 
check  civil  wars,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  towu.s.  They,  however,  bocanie 
extinct  in  1218,  and  then  the  country  was  distracted  by  wai*s  which  broke  out  among 
the  leading  families.  The  "rreat  towns  united  in  self-defense,  and  many  of  them  ob 
tained  imperial  cliarters.  In  1278,  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  a  Swiss  nobleman  who  had 
favored  the  independence  of  the  towns,  became  emperor.  After  doing  so,  he  continued 
the  same  policy;  but  Ids  son,  Albert  I.  (q.  v.).  took  tuiot her  course.  Pie  attacked  the 
great  towns  and  was  defeated.  The  Iciiding  men  of  the  forest  cantons,  which  for  ages 
had  yielded  a  merely  nominal  recognition  of  tlie  empire,  and  had  acknowledi^ed  no 
feudal  superior,  met  on  the  Riltli  meadow,  on  Nov.  7,  1307,  and  resolved  to  expel 
the  Austrian  bailiffs  or  landvOgte.  See  Teli..  The  war  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
Swiss  at  Morgai'ten  in  1315.  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Untorwaldeu,  with  Lucerne,  Zurich, 
Glanis,  Zug^  and  Bern,  eight  cantons  in  all,  in  1352,  entered  into  a  perpetual  league, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  Other  wars  with  Austria  fol- 
lowed, which  terminated  favorably  for  the  confederates  at  Nafels  (q.  v.)  and  Sempach 
(q.  v.).  In  1415,  the  people  of  the  cantons  became  the  aggressors.  They  invaded 
Aargau  and  Thurgau,  parts  of  the  Austrian  territory,  and  annexed  them ;  three  years 
later,  they  crossed  the  Alps  and  annexed  Ticino,  and  constituted  all  three  8uh)ect  states. 
The  Swiss  were  next  engaged  in  a  struggle  on  the  French  frontier  witlirc'harles_,ttliL' 
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bold  of  Burgundy.  They  entered  the  field  with  34,000  men,  to  oppose  an  army  of 
60,000,  and  yet  they  were  successful,  gaining  the  famous  battles  of  Granson  and  "ilam 
in  1476.  In  1481  the  towns  of  Freiburg  and  Soleure  were  admitted  into  the  confeder- 
acy. In  1499  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  made  a  final  attempt  to  bring  Switzerland 
once  more  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire.  He  sought  to  draw  men  and  supplies  from 
the  inhabitants  for  his  Turkish  war;  but  in  vain.  He  was  defeated  in  six  desperate 
engagements.  Basel  and  Schafithausen  (1501),  and  Appenzell  (1518),  were  then  receiTcd 
into  the  confederation,  and  its  true  independence  began.  The  abbacy  of  St.  Gall,  the 
cities  of  St.  Gall,  MUIilhausen,  and  Bienne  became  associated  states  with  a  vote  at  the 
diet.  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  Valais,  and  the  Grisons,  also  became  associated  states,  but 
without  a  vote. 

New  troubles  sprang  up  with  the  reformation.  Zwlngll  began  to  preach  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  ZQrich,  in  151^3,  adopted  his  opinions,  and  was  followed  by 
Bern  and  other  cantons  of  the  north.  The  forest  cantons  remained  attached  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  War  broke  out  in  1531  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
the  former  were  successful  at  Cappel,  where  Zwingli  was  slain.  This  victory  to  some 
extent  settled  the  boundaries  of  the  two  creeds  in  eastern  Switxerland.  In  1586,  how- 
ever,  Bern  wrested  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  annexed  it  to  their 
own  territory.  In  the  same  year  Calvin  settled  at  Ckneva,  and  the  reformed  doctrines 
spread  throughout  western  Switzerland.  During  the  thirty  vears'  war  Bern,  which  had 
become,  since  the  conquest  of  Vaud,  the  leading  canton,  ana  Zurich,  contrived  to  main- 
tain with  great  skill  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648,  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  great  powers  as  a  separate  and  independent  state.  At 
this  period  the  Swiss,  in  immense  numbers,  were  employed  as  soldiers  in  foreign  service, 
and  the  record  of  their  exploits  gives  ample  evidence  of  their  courage  and  hardihood. 
Internally  there  was  great  stagnation.  The  constitution  of  the  larger  cantons  became 
more  aristocratic,  that  is  to  sav,  the  mtuss  of  tlie  people  lost  their  power  over  the  govern- 
ipg  bodies.  In  Zurich,  SchafFhausen,  and  Basel  the  governing  councils  were  elected  by 
the  corporations;  and  in  Bern,  Freiburg,  Soleure.  and  Lucerne,  a  few  families  had 
acquirea  permanent  rule.  At  the  end  of  last  century  there  was  widespread  discontent 
witn  this  state  of  matters;  but  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  wars  followed, 
which  left  no  time  for  its  manifestation.  In  1798  Switzerland  was  seized  by  the  French. 
At  the  peace  of  1815  its  independence  wa.s  again  acknowledged.  The  new  confedera- 
tion was  divided  into  22  cantons,  each  of  which  was  represented  in  a  di(^t,  which  wa** 
appointed  to  hold  its  annual  meetings  alternately  at  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne.  The 
old  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  constitutions  of  the  cantons  were  revived,  and  repre- 
sentation in  most  of  them  became  based  on  property  qualifications.  Officials,  the  ari5«- 
tocracy,  and  the  clergy  joined  to  oppose  innovations,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  until 
1880,  when  the  Frencii  revolution  broke  out.  Armed  demonstrations  were  made  against 
the  towns,  and  universal  suffrage  was  generally  conceded.  Basel  town,  however,  held 
out;  but  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  the  separation  of  the  tovm  and  country  districts— 
the  former  remaining  conservative,  the  latter  becoming  democratic.  Geneva  and  Neuf- 
chatel  retained  their  old  constitutions.  The  result  of  the  changes  was,  however,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  The  con- 
sequences were  not  what  had  been  expected  by  the  liberals,  who  found  that  they  had 
not  ye*t  the  means  of  stengtheninff  the  central  power.  In  1839  at  Zurich,  where  Dr. 
Strauss  had  been  appointed  a  proiessor  of  theology,  a  mob  of  peasants,  headed  by  the 
Protestant  clergy,  overturned  the  government.  In  Aargau  a  struggle  took  place  between 
the  liberals  and  the  Ultramontane  party,  which  WRd  settled,  af  terlong  discussion,  by  an 
unsatisfactory  compromise.  In  Valais,  where  universal  suffrage  had  put  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  reactionary  party,  a  war  took  place,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 
They  then  ruled  with  a  strong  hand,  and  actually  forbade  the  celebration  of  Protestant 
worship  within  the  canton.  In  Lucerne,  the  headquarters  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Ultramon- 
tane party  acted  even  more  extravagantly;  they  so  persecuted  their  political  opponents 
that  the  latter  were  compelled  to  leave  the  canton.  These  measures  caused  the  greatest 
discontent.  In  1844  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  diet  to  expel  the  Jesuits;  but  that  bodv 
declined  to  act.  The  radical  party  then  determined  to  resort  to  force;  they  organized 
bodies  of  armed  men,  called  the  free  cori>s,  which  invaded  the  Catholic  cantons,  but 
they  were  defeated.  Changes  favorable  to  them  took  place  in  some  of  the  cantons. 
The  Catholic  cantons  then  formed  a  league,  named  the  Sonderbund,  for  defense  against 
the  free  corps.  There  was  a  general  clamor  for  its  suppression,  but  in  the  diet  onty  lOi 
votes  were  m  favor  of  that  measure.  The  ruling  party  in  Geneva  had  been  widn  the 
majority,  and  this  conduct  led  to  a  revolution  in  that  city.  One  vote  was  thus  gained 
against  the  Sonderbund.  St.  Gall  added  another;  and  a  majority  in  the  diet  in  1847 
declared  the  illegality  of  the  Sonderbund,  and  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
the  war  which  ensued  between  the  federal  army  and  the  forces  of  the  Sonderbund,  the 
former  were  victorious  at  Freiburg  and  Lucerne.  The  leagued  cantons  were  made 
liable  in  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  and  the  monasteries  were 
suppressed.  An  attempt  was  made  by  diplomatic  notes  to  intimidate  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment, but  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out  and  prevented  further  interference.  In  the 
same  year  the  radical  party,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  powerful  central  gov- 
ernment, carried  the  constitution  of  1848,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,    mnee 
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Uien  the  most  important  event  which  has  taken  place  in  Switzerland  was  a  rebellion 
against  the  king  of  Prussia  as  prince  of  Keuf  chatel.  The  canton  was  declared  a  rejpublic, 
,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Swiss  states.  The  kin^  of  Prussia  pro- 
tested, but  in  yain,  against  the  change,  and  at  length  he  withdrew  all  opposition,  and 
remained  satisfied  with  the  bare  title  of  prince  of  Neufchatel«  which  he  still  retains. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Indiana,  adjoining  Kentucky;  bounded  e.  and  s.  by 
the  Ohio  river;  about  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,836—12,950  of  American  buth.  The  sur- 
fsce  IB  hiUy,  except  along  the  river.  There  are  extensive  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Cora,  wheat,  oats,  grass,  and  live  stock  are  the  principal  productions.    Co.  seat,  Vevay. 

SwivjbL  is  a  gun  constructed,  as  regards  its  carriage,  to  turn  on  a  pivot,  or  on  two 
concentric  iron  rails.    Its  use  is  on  shipboard  or  in  a  fortress. 

SWORD,  a  well-known  weapon  of  war,  the  introduction  of  which  dates  beyond  the 
ken  of  history.  It  may  be  denned  as  a  blade  of  steel,  having  one  or  two  edges,  set  in  a 
hilt,  and  used  with  a  motion  of  the  whole  arm.  Damascus  and  Toledo  blades  have 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  the  point  can  be  made  to  touch  the  hilt  and  to  fly 
back  to  its  former  ^sition.  In  last  century,  every  gentleman  wore  a  sword;  now  the 
x^se  of  the  weapon  is  almost  confined  to  purposes  of  war.  In  the  British  army,  aU 
officers  and  sergeants,  with  troopers  of  cavalry,  wear  swords  for  cutting  and  thrusting. 
In  the  navy,  afi  officers  wear  similar  swords;  and  the  men  in  time  of  action,  heavy- 
backed  swords,  called  etitla$8es.  In  the  French  service,  nearly  all  troops  wear  a  combina- 
tion of  the  sword  with  the  bayonet,  called  a  sword-bayonet. — For  various  sorts  of 
swords  and  their  uses,  see  R\fier,  Outlabb,  Broadsword,  Sodcitbr,  Sabbr,  etc. ; 
Fencino. 

SWOSB-TISH,  XiphtM,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  fandly  scombmcUB,  having  the  upper 
jaw  remarkably  elongated  and  compressed,  in  the  form  of  a  sword  or  dagger.  The 
body  is  rather  of  a  long  shape,  and  covered  with  very  small  scales.  There  are  no  teeth. 
There  is  one  long  dorsal  fin.  There  are  no  finlets.  The  ventral  fins  are  wanting.  The 
viides  of  the  tail  are  very  strongly  keeled.  The  tail-fin  is  large  and  forked.  Only  one 
specie^  is  known,  X,  giaditu,  plentiful  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Atlantic;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  seen  on  the  British  coasts.  It  Is  bluish  black  above, 
and  sOvery  white  on  the  betly,  the  one  color  passing  gradually  into  the  other.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  as  an  article  for  food,  especially  when  young.  It  is  harpooned  by  the 
fiahenneo  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  powerful  enough  to  drag  a  boat  about  for  many 
hours  after  being  struck.  It  has  been  said  to  attack  the  whale  with  its  sword,  but  this 
is  extremely  improbable.  Its  food  consists  in  great  part  of  squids  and  cuttle-fish.  The 
uae  of  the  sword  is  unknown.  Instances  not  unfrequently  occur  of  ships'  bottoms  being 
perforated  by  the  sword  of  the  sword-fish,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think  that  an 
intentional  attack  is  ever  made. — Other  species  of  sword-fi£,  belonging  to  genera  closely 
allied  to  x^)hias,  are  found  in  the  seas  of  different  parts  of  the  world. 

BTB'ABIS,  and  CfiO'TOV  or  Crotona,  two  celebrated  Greek  colonies  in  Magna 
Gnecia  (q.v.).  The  former— founded  720  B.C.,  by  Achseans  and  Troezenians — was 
situated  in  the  s.  of  the  Lucanian  territory,  between  the  rivers  Crathis  (Orati)  and  Sybaris 
iCodctU)  about  3  m.  from  the  Tarentine  gulf;  and  the  latter— founded  710  b.g.,  by 
Achseans — about  50  m.  s.s.e.  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium.  All  that  is  certainly  known 
concerning  these  cities  before  the  destruction  of  the  formor  is,  that  they  both  rapidly 
increased  m  size,  wealth,  and  power,  extending  their  dominions  across  the  peninsula, 
and  founding  other  colonies,  at  the  same  time  ]^reserving  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
each  other.  Sybaris  is  said  to  have  been  6  m.  m  circumference,  and  Croton  12  m. ;  the 
former  being  notorious  for  the  excessive  and  fastidious  luxury  of  its  inhabitants  (hence 
the  term  Sybarite),  and  the  Crotoniates  celebrated  for  the  perfection  they  reached  in 
athletic  exercises — the  famous  athlete,  Milo  (q.v.),  having  been  a  native  of  Croton. 
Somewhere  between  540  and  530  b.c.,  Pythagoras  (q.v.)  settled  at  Croton,  and  exercised 
verjr  considerable  infiuence  over  the  aristocratic  government.  About  510  B.C.,  a  demo- 
cratic leader,  Telys,  deposed  the  oligarchy  of  Sybaris,  banished  500  of  the  leading 
citizens,  and  assumed  the  tyranny  of  the  city.  The  banished  citizens  having  taken 
refuge  in  Croton,  Telys  demanded  their  surrender,  and  on  being  refused,  declared  war 
against  that  city.  The  Sybarites,  with  an  army  said  to  have  amounted  to  900,000,  met 
100,000  Crotoniates,  commanded  by  Milo,  at  the  river  Trais,  were  completely  routed, 
and  their  citv  obliterated  by  the  latter  changing  the  course  of  the  Crathis,  so  as  to  sweep 
it  away.  About  448  B.C.,  Thurii  was  founded  near  the  site  of  Sybaris.  After  the 
destruction  of  Sybaris,  Croton  appears  to  have  gradually  declined,  suffering  much  from 
internal  convulsions  (see  Pythagoiias),  as  well  as  from  tne  disasters  which  befell  it  in  its 
wars  with  the  Locrians,  Rhegians  (480  b.c.).  and  Bruttians,  and  also  in  those  of 
Dionysius  (q.v.)  of  Syracuse  and  P^'rrhus  (q.v.).  Its  ruin  was  completed  in  the  second 
Punic  war;  and  although,  in  194  B.C.,  it  was  colonized  by  Roman  citizens,  it  never  again 
rose  to  be  a  place  of  any  importance.  Croton,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  at  a  later 
period,  was  famous  as  a  meaical  school. 

The  modem  town  of  Cotrone,  standing  very  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  has  a 
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STC'AMIKS,  a  tree  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ana  supposed  to  be  the  black  mulberry 
(q.vl 

STC'AXOBE,  or  Stgohorb,  Syoomdrus,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  moraeefB, 
regarded  by  many  botanists  as  a  mere  sub-genus  of  ficvs  (see  Fig),  and  differing  from 
the  true  figs  only  in  the  eloog^ited,  straight,  thickened,  and  club-shaped  stigma.  The 
species  are  chiefly  African,  but  the  geographical  range  extends  also  into  the  w.  of  Asia. 
Some  of  them  attain  a  large  size  and  a  great  age.  The  Egyptian  Stcahore  (8.  anti- 
quorum  or  flm9  syeamorus),  supposed  to  be  the  sycamore  of  the  Bible,  is  a  large  tree, 
very  abundant  in  Kgypt  and  in  some  parts  of  the  w.  of  Asia,  often  planted  near  villages 
for  the  sake  of  its  shade,  its  wide-spreading  head  sometimes  covering  a  space  40  yards  in 
diameter.  The  figs  are  tr)p-shaped,  and  grow  in  clustered  racemes  on  the  trunk  and 
oldest  branches.  They  are  sweet,  well  flavored,  and  somewhat  aromatic.  The  wood  is. 
light,  porous,  and  of  little  value.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cases  of  K£r5'ptiaH 
mummies  are  made  of  it,  bnt  this  is  disputed.  Other  species  are  found  in  Ahvs.^inia, 
south  Africa,  etc. 

The  sycamore  tree  of  Britain  is  a  species  of  maple  (q.v.).  In  some  parts  of  North 
America,  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  plane  (q.v.)  of  that  country,  platanus  ocddmtalui, 

STB'EXHAM.  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Lewisham,  county  of  Kent,  with  a  station 
on  the  London  and  Croydon  railway,  8  m.  s.  of  London.  It  has  become  of  world-wide 
celebrity  in  connection  with  the  Crystal  palace,  which  was  erected  here  in  1864,  chiefly 
from  the  materials  of  the  building  of  the  great  exhibition  (1851).  The  cost  of  the  erec- 
tion and  appointment  of  the  Crystal  palace  amounted  to  nearly  £1,500,000.  The  build- 
ing is  1600  ft.  long,  380  wide,  and  at  the  center  transept  200  ft.  high.  The  chief  ari« 
and  sciences  illustrated  bv  the  collections  within  the  palace  and  grounds  are  sculpture, 
architecture,  painting  and  photography,  mechanics  and  manufactures,  botany,  ethnology, 
paleontology,  geology,  and  hydraulics.  There  are  two  concert-rooms,  within  the  larger  * 
of  which,  perfoi-manceb  have  laken4)lace  at  which  there  were  5,000  vocalists  and  instru- 
mentalists. The  park  and  gardens  occupy  nearly  200  acres,  and  are  adorned  with 
sculptures,  stone  balustrades,  et<;.,  and  fountains  which  are  perhaps  the  flnest  in  the 
world. 

STBEHHAIC,  THOif  as,  a  great  English  physician,  was  bom  of  eood  parentage,  ia 
1624,  at  Winford  Eagle,  Dorsetshire,  and  was  educated  at  Magdklen  hall,  Oxford. 
According  to  the  well-Known  French  surgeon,  Desault,  he  afterward  studied  at  Mont- 
pellier.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  as  bachelor  in  medicine  in  1648.  Through  the 
mterest  of  a  near  relative,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls  college,  and  there  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  medical  studies.  He  left  the  university  without  taking  a  doctor's 
degree,  which,  indeed,  he  did  not  obtain  til^  some  time  afterward  at  Cambridge.  He 
settled  as  a  practicioner  at  Westminster,  and  practiced  so  successfully  that,  when  only 
86  years  of  affe,  he  already  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  physicians  of 
the  period.  In  his  later  years  he  was  much  afflicted  by  gout,  which  at  length  carried 
him  off  on  Dec.  29,  1680.  He  was  buried  in  St.  James's  church.  Sydenham  waa 
not  profoundly  accomplished  as  a  man  of  science;  even  in  his  own  age,  deficient  as  it 
was  in  the  advanced  development  to  which  the  researches  on  which  medicine  is  based 
have  now  attained,  he  was  inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries;  but  in  sacacity  of 
observation  and  accuracy  of  diagnosis,  he  was  unsurpassed.  His  skill  and  his  phil- 
osophic cast  of  mind  secured  him  the  admiration  and  friendship  of  Locke;  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  his  profes-sion  received  the  praise  of  Haller  and  Boer- 
haave.  His  writing  have  been  often  republished  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
the  edition  entitled  Opera  Medica,  which  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1716,  being  the  best 
Fevers  were  the  department  of  medicine  on  which  he  first  bestowed  his  attention;  and 
l)efore  he  had  been  many  years  in  practice,  he  published,  in  1666,  his  celebrated  treatise 
entitled  Methodm  Curandi  Febres  Pt'opriis  ObseroatumUms  Buperstructa.  This  was  after 
ward  reprinted  in  1675,  with  the  obser\'ations  accumulated  in  the  interval.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  then  destructive  malady  of  small-pox  was  especially  felicitous,  substituting, 
as  he  did,  for  the  stimulating  regimen  in  vogue,  the  antiphlogistic  method  of  cool  air 
and  salines.  The  most  scholarly  translation  of  his  works  into  English  is  that  of  Dr.  R. 
G.  Latham,  published  in  the  Sydenham  society's  series,  to  which  he  gives  its  name. 

8YDV£T,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  oldest  city  in  Australia,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  in  lat.  82  .'52'  s.,  long.  15r  11'  e.  The  first 
party  of  British  settlers  that  reached  New  Holland  were  landed  at  Botany  Bay  on  Jan. 
20,  1788.  The  spot"  wliich  they  here  selected  being  found  ineligible,  it  was  abandoned 
a  few  days  afterward,  and  the  infant  settlement  was  transferred  to  a  point  about  7  m. 
further  to  the  n.,  to  the  place  where  Sydney  now  stands.  The  choice  of  the  new  locality 
was  chiefly  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  a  stream  of  fresh  water  being  found 
there,  flowine  into  the  deep  inlet  known  as  Sydney  Cove,  one  of  the  numberless  bays 
into  which  the  basin  of  Port  Jackson  is  divided.  This  last -mentioned  magnificent 
expanse  of  water,  completely  land-locked,  and  admitting  vessels  of  the  largest  size, 
extends  for  some  20  m.  mlana,  ramifying  in  every  direction.  Its  bold  and  rocky  shores 
present  a  succession  of  picturesque  anof  beautiful  landscapes.  The  cliffs  which  form 
the  general  outline  of  the  harbor  often  rise  to  a  height  of  from  900  to  250  ft.  In  other 
points*  the  coast  presents  a  lower  level,  consisting  of  a  series  of  tenaoes  and  smooth 
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sandy  beaclies.  Perl^^ps  there  are  few  positions  on  the  habitable  globe  more  obviously 
suitable  for  the  foundation  of  a  great  metropolis.  Situated  at  a  distance  of  about  8  fi. 
from  the  sea,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bay  round  which  it  is  built  forms  a  series 
•of  natural  wharves,  where  vessels  of  2,000  tons  burden  can  be  moored  within  a  distance 
of  30  yards.  The  narrow  entrance  of  Port  Jackson— through  what  is  called  the 
'*  Heads" — mishi  easily  be  made  inaccessible  to  any  hostile  oect;  whilst  the  central 
pobitioa  of  Sydney  maKes  it  necessarily  the  permanent  emporium  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  British  dependencies  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  immense  coal  for- 
mation of  east  Australia  extends  n.  and  s.  for  some  500  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  from  80 
to  100  miles.  Sydney  stands  nearly  in  the  center  of  this  great  carboniferous  basin ;  and 
at  various  points  witliin  a  radius  of  from  80  to  100  miles,  large  quantities  of  coal  are 
raised  for  colonial  consumption  as  well  as  for  export.  The  sandstone  rock  upon  which 
the  city  ia  erected  affords  a  valuable  material  for  building. 

Since  the  abolition  of  transportation,  the  crrowth  of  Sydney  has  been  rapid,  the  pop. 
in  1863  amounting  to  93,596,  and  in  1871  to  134,758,  including  the  suburbs.  For  many 
years  Sydney  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  these  antipodean  regions.  It  ha» 
now  formidable  rivals  in  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  the  settlements  of  Queensland.  It 
must,  however,  continue  the  exclusive  outlet  for  the  productions  and  commerce  of 
extensive  pastondand  mineral  districts  on  the  n.w.,  w.  and  south-west.  The  eastern 
shore  of  iferlin^  harbor  has  its  frontage  entirely  occupied  with  wharves  and  quays. 

The  streets  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  irregular:  in  the  newer 
portions,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  these  defects;  and  several  of  the  modern  streets, 
from  their  breadth  and  the  size  and  style  of  the  buildings,  are  not  behind  those  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Europe.  The  shops,  warehouses,  and  private  buildinffs  in  George 
and  Pitt  streets  present  long  and  compact  lines  of  well-built  stone  edifices,  often 
assuming  a  very  ornate  and  ambitious  style  of  architecture.  The  chief  thoroughfares 
are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  a  system  of  underground  draint^  has  been  carried 
out  at  a  cost  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  There  is  also  an  abunaant  supply  of  pure 
water,  the  source  of  which  is  a  natural  reservoir  known  as  the  Botany  swamps.  There 
are  numerous  parks  near  the  city.  The  botanical  gardens,  the  finest  in  the  colon ie;?, 
cover  38  acres.  Sydney  has  one  ship-building  establishment.  The  Pitzroy  dry -dock, 
originally  intended  for  vessels  of  the  royal  nav^,  can  take  in  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 
Lately,  steps  have  been  taken  to  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defense,  and  forts  and  bat- 
teries armed  wUh  powerful  Armstrong  suns  have  been  erected.  The  eHmate  of  Sydney 
is,  upon  the  whole,  temperate  and  hemtuy. 

Among  public  buildings,  by  far  the  most  important  edifice,  not  only  in  Sydney, 
but  in  the  whole  of  the  Australian  settlements,  is  the  university,  which  stands  on  a 
rommandine  height,  and  in  the  center  of  a  domain  of  about  150  acres.     The  principal 
facade  is  500  ft.  in  length,  and  is  flanked  at  its  western  end  by  the  great  hall,  the  pro- 
portions of  which  are  such  that,  were  it  in  England,  it  would  rank  as  the  third  in  point 
of  size.    Lectures  are  delivered  daily  during  each  term  on  daasics,  logic,  history,  chemls> 
try,  nataial«and  experimental  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence.    The  museum  contains  a 
collection  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  antiquities  presented  by  the  former  chancel 
lor,  sir  C.  Nicholson.    There  are  two  suffragan  coUe^  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity— that  of  9t.  Paul's,  belonging  to  the  church  of  En^nd;  and  St.  John's,  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community.    The  university,  erected  out  of 
public  funds,  has  a  permanent  endowment  of  £5,000  a  ^ear  from  the  civil  list;  and  each 
of  the  sufl^ragan  colleges  receives  aid  toward  its  building  fund,  and  the  stipend  of  the 
warden  and  rector.    Eighteen  free  scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  £50  each,  are 
established  in  the  university,  in  addition  to  sevenil  others  that  have  been  founded  by 
private  benefactors.    The  university  is  incorporated  under  an  act  of  the  colonial  legis- 
lature and  by  royal  charter.    It  is  only  empowered,  however,  to  confer  de^^ees  in  arts, 
law,  and  medicine;  and,  so  far  iis  the  university  is  concerned,  instruction  is  limited  to 
purely  secular  teaching.    The  religious  training  of  the  pupils  is  left  to  the  affiliated 
colleges.    The  metropolitan  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  later 
perpendicular  style  of  architecture.     Many  of  the  churches,  upward  of  130  in  number, 
belonging  to  different  religious  denominations,  are  tastefully  designed.     Among  the 
buildings  devoted  to  secular  purposes,  the  most  imposing  and  effective,  in  point  oi  size 
aod  architectural  design,  are  the  residence  of  the  governor,  the  museum,  the  exchange, 
the  custom-house,  the  town-hall,  the  new  post-omce.  and  the  public  g:rammar-school. 
The  neighborhood  of  Sydney,  with  every  nook  in  the  adjacent  bays,  is  studded  with 
elegant  vDlas  and  snug  cottages,  surrounded  by  their  park-like  grounds,  and  gardens  of 
orange-trees,  bananas,  and  numberless  semi-tropical  plants  unfamiliar  to  the  English 
eye  of  the  newly-arrived  immigrant.    There  are  numerous  manufactories;  one  with  350 
hands  makes  boots  and  shoes,  and  32  make  clothing,  one  steam  joinery  employs  250 
iiands.    Sydney  has  three  theaters,  several  mechanics'  institutes,  a  large  hospital  for  the 
>ick,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  other  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions,  all  liberally 
endowed  and  supported  by  public  grants  or  private  munificence.    Public  traffic  is  car- 
ried by  about  600  omnibuses  and  hackney-carriages. 

SYDNEY,  a  t.  in  e.  Nova  Scotia,  co.  seat  of  Gape  Breton  co. ;  pop.  about  3,000.     It 
is  285  m.  n.e.  of  Halifax,  in  the  e.  portion  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  while  ^|^ 
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was  a  colony  was  its  capital.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  lighthouse.  It  contains 
<j:rtensive  coal  mines  3  m.  from  the  Yillage,  and  is  connected  by  a  railway  with  the 
Bridgeport  mines,  15  m.  distant.  It  is  also  connected  by  rail  with  Louisberg  on  the  s. 
shore  of  the  island.  It  contains  6  churches,  a  court-house,  8  branch  banks,  a  masonic 
hall.  2  newspaper  offices,  and  several  hotels.  The  trade  with  Newfoundland  is  consid- 
erable; it  has  a  regular  line  of  steamers  to  Halifax,  and  there  is  constant  communication 
between  this  port  and  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  Cattle,  coal,  and  dairy 
products  are  exported.  Besides  ship-building,  its  manufactures  are  leather,  iron,  boots, 
And  shoes. 

SYDNEY,  AuoB&NON.     See  Sidnbt  {ante), 

SY'EHE.    See  Assouan. 

STEVITE,  a  granitic  rock  found  near  the  city  of  Syene,  in  Bgypt  It  is  oompoMd  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  and  hornblende,  and  differs  from  true  granite  in  havine  the  mica 
replaced  by  hornblende.  The  feldspar  is  generally  red  (sometimes  it  is  found  of  a 
white. color),  and  the  hornblende  gives  a  mottled  red  and  dark  green  color  to  the  rock. 

SYKES,  Gborge,  b.  Del.,  1822;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1842;  commissioned  in 
the  infantry  and  served  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars,  behaving  with  great  gallan- 
try at  Cerro  Gordo.  He  was  afterward  employed  on  the  frontier,  and  in  1881  was  in 
Texas  with  rank  of  captain.  He  was  present  at  Bull  Run,  and  in  the  Virginia  campaim 
in  command  of  regular  troops,  and  also  at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellor^ville, 
and  Gettysburg;  and  was  brevetted  maj. general.  In  1866  he  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service,  and  is  now  a  col.  in  tlie  regular  army. 

SYKES,  Olive  (Logan),  b.  New  York,  1841 ;  at  the  age  of  18  made  her  debut  on  the 
stage  in  Philadelphia;  wife  of  Edmund  A.  Delille,  1857-65,  went  to  Europe  in  1857;  was 
educated  in  England,  and  contributed  to  English  and  French  papers.  In  1864  she 
appeared  at  Waflack's  theater.  New  York,  in  ikdeen,  a  play  of  her  own  composition; 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1868,  and  appeared  on  the  platform  as  a  lecturer  on  woman's 
rights,  pursuing  her  former  calling  of  newspaper  correspondent  and  magazine  writer. 
In  1876  she  became  the  wife  of  Wirt  Sykes,  U.S.  consul  at  Cardiff,  Wales.  She  has 
published  essays  and  lectures. 

8TLLABUB,  a  culinary  jl^reparation,  formerly  much  more  used  than  at  present.  It 
consists  of  sugar  and  cream  flavored  with  brandy,  sherry,  and  lemon  rind  and  juice, 
worked  into  a  froth,  and  served  up  in  that  state  in  glasses. 

SYLLABUS,  a  document  published  by  pope  Pius  IX.,  1864,  condemning  as  heresies 
80  doctrines  which  it  calls  "the  principal  errors  of  our  times,"  dividing  them  into  10 
sections;  the  1st  includes  pantheism,  naturalism,  and  absolute  ratioimlism;  the  2d, 
moderate  rationalism;  the  8d,  indifferentism  and  latitudinarianism ;  the  4th,  socialism, 
communism,  secret  societies,  Bible  societies,  and  other  "pests  of  this  description;**  the 
5th,  errors  concerning  the  church  and  her  rights;  the  6th,  errors  concerning  civil  society; 
the  7th,  errors  concerning  natural  and  Christian  ethics;  the  8th,  errors  ^concerning 
Christian  marriage;  the  9tn,  errors  concerning  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope;  the  10th, 
errors  of  modem  Uberalism.  Among  the  things  thus  denounced  as  errors  are  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
document  virtually  declares  that  the  pope  is  infallible;  that  Romanism  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  being  recognized  by  civil  governments;  that  all  other  forms  of  religion  are 
unlawful ;  that  the  papal  hierarchy  is  independent  of  all  civil  authority,  and  that  the 
Roman  churdi  has  supreme  control  over  education,  literature,  and  science;  with  the 
right  to  enforce  submission  to  its  decrees.  It  reiterates  all  the  papal  clidms  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  declares  war  against  modem  social  and  national  progress  everywhere. 

SYLLOGISM,  a  name  expressing  a  {>rincipal  branch  or  department  of  lo^c.  When 
we  reason,  or  get  at  truth  by  means  of  inference,  we  are  said  to  proceed  either  inductively 
<see  Induction)  or  deductively.  Deductive  reasoning,  when  fully  and  methodically 
expressed,  takes  the  form  called  the  syllogism.  "This  thing  will  smk  in  water,  for  it 
is  a  stone,"  is  a  deductive  argument,  but  not  fully  stated;  the  complete  form  is:  "  Stones 
sink  in  water;  this  is  a  stone;  therefore,  this  will  sink  in  water" — which  form  is  called  a 
syllogism. 

To  a  perfect  syllogism  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  three,  and  no  more  than 
three,  pj'opasitums  (see  Pkoposition);  these  are  the  conclusion,  or  the  matter  to  be  proved, 
and  two  others  that  are  the  means  of  proving  it,  called  the  premises.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary  that  there  should  be  three,  and  no  more  than  three,  terms,  namely,  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  and  one,  called  the  middle  term,  which  must  occur  in 
both  premises,  being  the  connecting  link  for  bringing  the  two  other  terms  together  in 
the  conclusion.  The  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the  major  term,  because  it  is 
in  its  scope  the  largest  of  the  three;  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  the  minor  term,  as 
being  the  smallest  m  scope.  The  three  terms  enter  into  the  premises  in  this  manner:  the 
major  term  and  middle  term  make  one  premise,  called  the  major  premise;  the  middle 
term  and  the  minor  term  make  the  minor  premise.  In  the  sylfo^sm  above  stated,  the 
terms  are,  *'a  thing  that  will  sink  in  water"  (major),  "this  thmg"  (minor),  "stone" 
(middle);  the  premises  are,  "stones  sink  in  water"  (major),  "thisJjiing  is  a  stone*' 
(minor);  the  conclusion  is,  "  this  thing  will  sink  in  water. '^  Digitized  by  CjOOQi€ 
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The  form  now  giyen,  although  the  regular  and  fundamental  form  to  prove  any  affirni- 
ative  conclusion,  is  not  the  only  form  that  an  argument  may  assume.  The  totality  of 
^Ilogistic  forms  is  divided  iniofgures,  and  each  ngure  into  tnood$,  which  are  the  dis- 
unct  syllogistic  forms,  the  principle  of  division  beii^  as  follows:  the  figure  is  deter- 
mined by  the  position  of  the  middle  t<acm,  which  may  be  the  stUffeet  of  the  major  premise, 
and  the  predicate  of  the  minor  (Ist  figure),  the  predicate  in  both  (2d  figure),  the  nitQcct  in 
both  (3d  figure),  the  predicate  of  the  major  and  the  ml^ect  of  the  minor  (4th  figure). 

The  word  "  figure"  is  borrowed  from  rhetoric,  where  it  means  a  departure  from  plain 
and  ordinary  speaking,  as  metaphor,  hyperbole,  etc.  But,  as  remarked  by  Hamilton, 
only  the  last  three  of  the  foregoing  enumeration  ^ould  be  called  "figures."  The  first 
sh(Mild  be  considered  as  embracing  the  regular  forms  of  reasoning,  and  the  others  as 
properly  figures — ^that  is,  forms  more  or  leas  inverted,  irregular,  or  unnatural,  although 
sitill  oorrectlT  representing  reasonings  that  actually  occur.  These  forms  may  be  all 
reduced  to  forms  in  the  1st  figure;  their  inversions  or  distortions  being,  as  Hamilton 
would  say,  redreseed,  or  restored  to  the  primitive  or  fundamental  type,  namely,  the  syllo- 
gisms of  the  Ist  flgiue. 

The  4th  figure  did  not  belong  to  the  original  scheme  of  Aristotle,  and  it  is  usually 
considered  as  both  unnatural  and  unnecessary,  being  only  an  awkwanl  inveisicm  of  the 
first  There  would  then  be  the  natural  or  standara  syllogisms  (the  Ist  fig.),  and  two 
sets  of  figurative  departures  from  them  (2d  and  8d  figs.). 

The  syllogisms  of  each  figure  are  said  to  differ  in  mood,  or  according  to  the  quaUty 
and  the  quofmiy  of  the  propositions— that  is,  according  as  these  are  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive (quality),  universal  or  particular  (quantity). 

llie  entire  scheme  may  be  presentea  as  follows:  The  symbols  used  are  P  (predicate 
of  conclusion),  major  term;  S  (subject  of  conclusion),  minor  term;  M»  middle  teim.  The 
general  type  of  the  first  figure  or  standard  is: 

Mis  P. 
SisM. 

8  is  P. 

When  the  qoali^  and  the  quantity  of  the  propositions  are  ezpresaed*  there  arise  four 
gyll^^gianis  of  this  form— two  aflbmative,  and  two  negative: 

AD  M  are  P.  ) 

All  (or  some)  8  are  M.  V  BaHwra,  DariL 

All  (or  some)  8  are  P.  ) 

AH  matter  gravitates. 

All  (or  some)  air  is  matter.  ' 

All  (or  some)  air  gravitates 

No  M  is  P.  )  CUofWil 

AU (or  some)  SisM.  \    and 

No  8  is  P;  some  8  is  not  P.)   Vefix 

No  matter  is  destructible. 

AH  (or  some)  air  is  matter. 

No  ahr  Is  destructible ;  some  ah:  is  not  destructible. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  %djiffwre  is: 

•  PisM. 

SisM 
8  is  P. 

There  aie  four  syllogisms  in  aU,  which  we  may  take  in  pairs  thus: 

No  P  is  M.  )  Cfewrs 

All  (or  some)  8  are  M.  \  and 

No  8  is  P;  some  8  are  not  P.  )  FeeUno. 

"No  destructible  thing  is  matter,"  etc.,  as  in  the  last  form. 

All  P  is  M.  )  Came9tT€B 

No  8  is  M;  some  8  is  not  M.  >-      and 
No  8  is  P;  some  8  is  not  P.    )  Banroho 

In  this  figure  there  is  a  certain  distortion  of  the  previous  or  regular  figure.  In  the 
fint  of  the  two  pairs,  the  major  is.  No  P  is  M,  instead  of  the  equivalent  (1st  figure).  No 
KIbP.  In  the  first  form  of  the  second  pair,  the  minor  is,  No  8  is  M,  instead  of  the 
eqiuTBlent,  No  M  is  8,  which  should  be  the  major  to  be  reguhir;  the  amended  premises 
would  then  g^ve,  in  conclusion.  No  P  is  S,  equal  to  No  8  is  P. 

All  matter  is  extended.  ) 

No  mind  is  extended.     >■  Camestree. 

No  mind  iB  matter.         )  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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The  last  form,  with  a  particular  conclusion,  is  exemplified  thus: 

All  matter  is  extended. 
Some  things  are  not  extended. 
Some  things  are  not  matter. 

This  is  a  form  technically  called  Baroko,  which  is  one  of  two  that  are  especially  difficult 
to  reduce  to  the  standard  forms. 
This  flffure  proves  only  negatives. 
.  The  scheme  of  premises  in  the  M  figure  is 

M.  P. 
M.  8. 

Six  varieties  of  syllogism  come  under  this  figure;  we  may  arraz^e  them  in  three 
pairs,  the  first  two  pairs  having  the  same  major,  and  the  third  the  same  minor: 

All  M  is  P.  )  DarapU 

All  (or  some)  M  is  S.  >•     and 

Some  Sis  P.  )  DaM, 

All  planets  move. 

All  (or  some)  planets  are  heavenly  bodies. 
Some  heavenly  bodies  move. 

No  M  is  P.  )  FdapUm 

All  (or  some)  M  is  S.  >     and 
Some  8  is  not  P.        )  Feriaan. 

No  solid' bod^r  is  perfectly  transparent. 

All  solid  bodies  gravitate. 

Some  gravitating  things  are  not  perfectly  transparent. 

Some  M  is  P;  some  M  is  not  P.  )  Disamis 
All  M  is  S.  \     and 

Som^  S  is  P;  some  S  is  no^  P.    )  Bokardo. 

The  first  of  the  two  is  merely  a  standard  syllogism  (Darii),  with  transposed  piemiaes; 
the  second  (Bokardo)  is  more  complicated,  as  in  the  example: 

Some  men  are  not  fit  to  rule. 

But  all  men  are  liable  to  have  dominion. 

Some  men,  liable  to  have  dominion,  are  not  fit  to  rule. 


In  the  4slh  figure, 


PisM, 

MisS, 


there  are  five  syllogisms.    The  m^e  forms  are  enough  to  quote: 

All  P  are  M.     ) 

All  M  are  S.     >•  ^(unantip. 

Some  S  are  P.  ) 

All  P  are  M.  ) 

No  M  is  S.     V  Oamenes. 

No  S  is  P.     5 

Some  P  are  M.  I 

All  M  are  S.      >■  Dima/ris. 

Some  S  are  P.  ) 

No  P  is  M.  ) 

All  M  are  S.  \Fe9(vpo. 

Some  S  are  not  P.  ) 

No  P  is  M.  ) 

Some  M  are  S.        [  FruUon, 
i  Some  S  are  not  P.  ) 

The  reasons  why  these  syllogisms  are  true,  and  why  no  other  of  256  possible  com- 
binations of  propositions  can  give  true  conclusions,  are  certain  laws,  called  the  rules  of 
the  svllorism,  which  repose  on  first  principles  of  the  highest  certainty. 

Mr.  MiH  has  laid  down  the  following  f  andamental  axioms  of  the  syllogism,  as  stated 
in  its  standard  forms  in  the  first  figure.  (1.)  "Attributes  coincidmg  with  the  same 
attribute,  coincide  with  one  another."  M.  the  middle  term,  coincides  with  P,  the  predi- 
cate; S,  the  subject,  coincides  with  M;  therefore  S  and  P  coincide  with  one  another. 
(2.)  **  Any  attribute  incompatible  with  a  .second  attribute,  is  incompatible  wi&  whatever 
that  second  attribute  coincides  with."  No  M  is  P;  M  is  incomp^itible  with  P;  but  S 
coincides  with  M,  and  therefore  it  also  is  incompatible  with  P. 

All  the  syllogisms  of  the  last  three  figures  are  reducible  to  the  fixst;  by  conversion  of 
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propositions  and  transposition  of  premises,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
^ymbo1ic  name  of  each  syllogism  contains  instruction  lor  this  process,  as  well  as  stating 
the  composition  of  the  syllogism.  To  aid  the  memoir,  these  sjmhols  are  put  together 
in  five  Latin  hexameter  verses  of  very  ancient  hut  unknown  origin: 

"  Barbara,  Oelarent,  DsriL  Ferioque  priorin. 
Cesare,  Camestres,  Festino,  Baruko,  secundae. 
Tertia  DaraptI,  Disamia,  Datlsi,  Felapton, 
Bokardo,  Ferison  babet,  quarta  fnBuper  addlt 
Bramantip,  Camenes,  Dimaris,  Fesapo,  Freaiaon.** 

The  first  line  gives  the  standard  figure,  and  states  the  propositions  entering  into  each 
syllogism.  The  three  A's  in  Barbara  are  three  universal  propositions.  The  £,  A,  E,  in 
Celarent,  are  a  universal  negative,  a  universal  affirmative,  a  universal  negative;  in  Darii, 
A,  I,  I,  a  universal  affirmative  and  two  particular  affirmatives,  etc.  In  the  other  flmires 
the  commencing  letter  (C,  B,  etc.)  shows  which  standard  syllogism  each  is  to  be  reduced 
to  (Baroko  to  Barbara,  Oesare  to  Celarent,  etc.).  The  consonant  s  means  simple  con- 
version of  the  proposition  marked  by  the  preceding  vowel;  p  means  conversion  by  limi- 
tation, or  p&r  accidens;  m  signifies  the  transposition  of  the  premises;  k  occurs  in  Baroko 
and  Bokardo,  and  denotes  that  these  are  to  be  reduced  by  supposing  the  conclusion 
false,  and  then  showing  that  on  that  supposition  Barbara  would  be  contradicted — from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  the  original  form  is  true. 

There  are  some  species  of  deductive  ar^ments  that  do  not  fall  under  the  syllogistic 
figures.  Thus,  the  major  may  state  a  conditional  proposition,  and  the  minor  afiirm  the 
I  null  of  the  condition.  ''If  the  witness  is  to  be  believed,  the  man  is  guilty'' (major) ; 
now  *•  the  witness  is  to  be  believed"  (minor);  therefore  **  the  man  is  guilty."  A  true 
(tonciusion  would  also  be  obtained  bv  a  minor  denying  tlie  consequent,  **  the  man  is  not 
suilty . ' '  It  would  then  follow  that  the  witness  (who  affirms  his  guilt)  is  not  to  be  believed. 
liut  no  conclusion  would  follow  from  either  denying  the  condition,  "the  witness  is  not 
to  be  believed,"  or  affirming  the  consequent,  "  the  man  is  guilty;"  for,  in  the  first  place, 
I  he  man  might  be  guilty  whether  this  particular  witness  be  credible  or  not;  and  second- 
ly, the  guilt  of  the  man  does  not  prove  the  credibility  of  the  witness.  This  is  called  the 
rondiHonal  syllogism. 

Again,  the  major  may  be  what  is  called  a  disjunctive  or  alternative  proposition,  from 
which  also  inferences  may  be  drawn  by  supplying  certain  minors.  **  This  was  done  by 
cither  A  or  B;"  now  **  it  was  not  done  by  A  (or  by  B);*'  therefore  "it  was  done  by  B 
(or  by  A)."  Should  the  major  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  done  by  one,  and  not 
by  both,  there  would  be  two  other  possible  inferences.  "It  was  done  by  A  (or  by  B];" 
therefore  "it  was  not  done  by  B  (or  by  A)."  There  are  other  disjunctive  pairs,  as  lor 
I'xample:  "Either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D;"  now  "  A  is  not  B,  therefore  C  is  D,"  etc.  This 
is  called  the  dtifunciive  svllogism. 

A  combination  of  the  conditional  and  the  disjunctive  makes  the  dUemma.  For 
example; 

If  A  exist,  then  either  B  or  C  exists. 
Neither  B  nor  C  exists. 
Therefore  A  does  not  exist 

The  following  dilemma  was  given  to  refute  the  practice  of  torturing  witnesses:  "A 
person  able  to  endure  pain  will  be  likely  to  utter  falsehood  under  torture;  one  unable 
will  be  equally  likely;  therefore,  a  person  under  torture  will  be  likely  to  utter  falsehood." 

A  very  great  enlargement  has  been  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  syllorfsm  by  sir  W. 
Hamilton  (see  Quantification),  prof.  De  Morgan,  and  the  late  prof.  Boole  of  Cork. 
They  have  shown  that  many  more  syllogistic  pairs  can  be  created,  and  have  invented 
symbols  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  however,  comparatively  few,  either  of  the  old  pairs  or 
of  the  new,  that  are  assumed  by  the  ordinarily  occurring  arguments,  either  in  the  sci- 
ences or  in  common  affairs.  By  far  the  most  useful  part^of  the  syllogism  is  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  first  or  standard  figure,  which  shows  what  premises  are  to  be 
looked  out  for  to  prove  any  conclusion;  namely,  some  general  assertion  of  matter  of  fact, 
affirmative  or  negative  (major),  and  a  particula/i'  assertion  that  a  given  thing  comes  under 
the  subiect  of  the  general  assertion  (minor),  and  therefore  falls  likewise  under  its  predl- 
c^ate.  When  an  argument  is  stated  in  a  puzzling  or  perplexed  form,  with  perhaps  the 
omission  of  one  of  its  essential  propositions,  it  is  well  to  know  how  to  supply  the  sup- 
pressed premises,  and  put  the  argument  into  regular  order:  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the 
reasoning  then  becomes  evident  at  a  glance. 

8TLFH8,  in  the  fantastic  system  of  the  Paracelsists,  are  the  elemental  spirits  of  the 
air,  who,  like  the  other  elemental  spirits  (q.v.),  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  imma- 
terial and  material  beings.  They  eat,  drink,  speak,  move  about,  beget  children,  and  are 
subject  to  infirmities  like  men ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  resemble  spirits  in  being 
more  nimble  and  swift  in  their  motions,  while  their  bodies  are  more  diaphanous  than 
those  of  the  human  race.  They  also  surpass  the  latter  in  their  knowledge,  both  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  but  have  no  soul;  and  when  thev  die,  nothing  is  left.  In  form 
they  are  ruder,  taller,  and  stronger  than  men ;  but  stand  nearest  to  them  of  all  the  ele- 
mental spirits,  in  consequence  of  which  they  occasionally  hold  intercourse  with  human 
creatures,  being  especially  fond  of  children,  and  of  simple  harmless  people;  they  even 
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marry  with  our  race,  like  tlie  undines  and  the  gnomes,  and  the  children  of  such  a  union 
have  souls,  and  belong  to  the  human  race. 

In  common  usage,  the  term  sylph  has  a  feminine  signification,  and  is  applied  to  a 
graceful  maiden.  How  this  curious  change  of  meaning  occurred  is  not  quite  certain ;. 
but  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  popularity  of  Pope's  Bape  of  the  Lock,  which  introduced 
the  term  into  the  world  of  fashion  and  literature.  For  althougti  even  in  Pope,  the  sylph. 
that  guards  Belinda  is  a  A^,  yet  the  poet  so  refined  and  etherealized  his  spintual  agents,, 
that  they  soon  came  to  be  associated  with  all  our  ideas  of  feminine  grace  and  beauty,  and 
this  circumstance  mav  have  reacted  on  the  popular  idea — always  loose  and  inaccurate— 
of  their  character  and  sex,  and  brought  about  the  change  of  gender  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  See  Paracelsus's  Liber  de  NymphiSy  8ylphis,  PygmcsU  et  Salamandrie  et  Ccsteri^ 
SpirUibuB  (Basel  ed.  of  Paracelsus's  works.  1590). 

SYLYESTEB,  the  name  of  two  popes,  and  of  a  third  who  was  an  anti-pope.  The  pon- 
tificate of  the  first  immediately  succeeded  that  of  Melchiades  in  814,  and  is  memorable 
for  the  great  council  of  Niciea,  in  which  the  heresy  of  Arius  was  condemned.  Sylvester 
himself  did  not  attend  the  council,  but  sent  two  priests — ^Yitus  and  Vicentius — to  tAke 
his  place.  His  name  is  also  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  so-called  donation  of  Con- 
stantino to  the  Roman  church,  the  spuriousness  of  which  (although  no  doubt  had  been 
raised  regarding  it  during  many  centuries)  has  long  been  admlttea  by  critics.  He  died 
in  385.  Sylvester  II.,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  mediaeval  popes,  originally  called 
Gerbert,  was  b.  at  Aurillac,  in  Auvergne,  early  in  the  10th  century.  He  was  educated 
in  the  monastery  of  his  native  village;  but  went  early  to  Spain,  where  he  learned  mathe- 
matics, and  afterward  to  Rome.  He  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
where  he  taught  with  much  distinction  and  wicceBH.  At  a  later  pcsiod  \»weaaK  to  Ger 
many  as  preceptor  of  the  yowur  pfinoe  Otiio,  afterward  Otho  11. ;  and  ultimatelr  beeame 
secretary  to  the  ardkbSahop  of  Rheims,  and  director  of  the  cathedral  school,  which  became 
eminent  under  his  care.  The  archbishop  having  been  deposed,  Sylvester  was  elected  to 
the  archbishopric;  but  he  was  afterward  set  aside,  the  deposition  of  his  predecessor 
having  been  declared  invalid.  In  the  year  908,  however,  he  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  whence  he  was  called  to  the  pontifical  throne,  in  the  following  year,  imder 
the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  acquirements  for  his  a^.  He  was  an 
adept  in  mathematics,  and  in  practical  mechanics  and  astronomy,  in  which  department 
his  attainments  acquired  for  mm  among  his  contemporaries  the  evil  reputation  of  a  magi- 
cian. He  is  also  believed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  perhaps  with  Arabic. 
Of  all  his  works,  which  were  numerous,  his  letters  (printed  by  Du  (3hesne  in  the  Butori- 
am  of  France)  have  attracted  most  notice  from  thehr  bearing  on  the  history  of  an  obscure 
period. 

SYLVESTER,  Jambs  Joseph,  b.  London,  1814;  educated  at  Cambridge  university. 
He  became  a  distinguished  mathematician,  and  has  been  professor  at  the  universiW  of 
Virginia,  University  college,  London,  the  Woolwich  academy,  and  the  Johns  Hopsins 
university,  Baltimore,  Md..  with  which  he  is  now  connected.  He  has  written  several 
treatises  on  mathematical  subjects,  is  the  inventor  of  the  "modified  pantograph,"  and 
has  made  most  important  investigations  in  modem  algebra. 

STLYESTEB,  Joshua,  b.  England.  1568.  His  life  was  divided  between  the  somewhat 
incongruous  pursuits  of  merchandise  and  poetry,  in  neither  of  which  did  he  achieve  a 
distinct  success.  Of  his  original  works,  the  human  memory  retains  no  trace;  but  in 
virtue  of  the  great,  though  fleeting  popularity  obtained  by  his  English  version  of  the 
Divine  Weeks  and  W(^ks  of  Du  Bartas,  from  which  Milton  is  thought  to  have  derived 
some  hints,  he  lives  in  literary  history  as  a  sort  of  nominis  umbra.  He  led  a  somewhat 
wandering  life,  and  died  at  Middleburg,  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1618. 

SYLVI'ABJE,  a  family  of  birds,  of  the  order  inMftsores,  and  tribe  denHroitres,  including 
a  very  great  number  of  small  species,  among  which  are  many  of  the  birds  most  noted 
for  sweetness  of  song,  while  some  of  this  power  is  possessed  by  almost  all  the  family,  so 
so  that  the  name  warhlern  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  sylviadfle.  The  bill  is  sharp, 
slender,  straight,  and  rather  compressed  toward  the  tip;  the  wings  moderately  long;  the 
legs  sleiider.  To  this  family  belong  the  nightingale,  the  blackcap;,  numerous  species 
known  by  the  name  of  warbler,  the  redbreast,  redstart,  wheatear,  whitethroat,  stonechat, 
whinchat,  golden-crested  wren,  hedge-span'ow,  etc.  The  sylviadoe  are  diffused  over  all 
parts  of  the  globe;  and  some  of  those  found  in  tropical  countries  possess  considerable 
musical  powers,  but  are  generally  as  silent  during  the  great  heat  of  the  day  as  during  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  heard  early  in  the  morning. 

STKBOLIC  BOOKS,  in  the  language  of  the  church,  is  a  phrase  that  signifies  the  same 
as  creeds  and  confessions  (q.v.).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tymboUmy  a  sign 
or  mark  by  which  anything  is  known — a  creed  being  the  distinctive  mark  or  watchword 
of  a  religious  community. 

8T1IE,  Jakbs,  was  born  in  1799,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  received  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  art  and  medicine,  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  his  19th  yearheb^anhis 
anatomical  studies  under  Listen,  who  appointed  him  his  demonstrator.  From  1825  to 
1882,  he  lectured  on  surgery  in  the  Edinburgh  school,  and,  while  generously  refusing  to 
lecture  in  opposition  to  his  old  master  in  the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  he  established  a  bos- 
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pital  at  bis  own  expense,  wliere  he  delivered  a  clinical  course  for  four  years.  In  1831, 
appeared  his  well-lmown  treatise  on  The  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints;  and  in  1832,  his 
Priudplet  of  Surgery,  which  has  since  gone  through  many  editions,  and  which  has 
established  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  first  rank.  In  i88d,  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  surgery  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  filled  with  the  highest  dis- 
tiucUoDL  In  1847,  he  gave  up  his  Edinburgh  chair  to  fill  that  vacated  in  London  by 
the  death  of  Liston;  but  collegiate  misunderstandings  induced  him,  after  six  months, 
lo  retom  to  Edinburgh.  xVs  an  operator,  Mr.  Syme  had  no  superior;  as  a  teacher,  he 
had  no  equaL  His  innovations  in  the  practice  of  his  art  were  characterized  by  so  much 
ingeauity,  controlled  by  scientific  caution,  that  they  were  adopted  by  all  really  great 
NUi^ons.  The  best  of  his  pupils,  who  are  numerous,  and  scattered  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  have  been  heard  to  declare  that  their  soundest  ideas  in  surgery  are  derived 
from  Syme.  Beside  the  works  already  named,  he  was  the  author  of  valuable  treatises 
on  diseases  of  the  rectum;  on  the  pathology  and  practice  qf  surgery;-  on  the  urethra  and 
Jiatula  in  perineo;  on  incised  wounds,  etc.  He  died  June  36,  1870.  See  the  Me^noir  by 
Dr.  Paterson  (1874). 

SYM'MAOHUS,  Ccelius^  Pope,  about  440-514;  b.  Sardinia;  entered  the  priesthood,. 
ro8e  through  the  steps  of  sacerdotal  rank,  and  in  498  was  chosen  as  the  successor  of 
Anastamns  II.  But  lAurentius,  the  favorite  candidate  of  Festus,  Anastasius  I.  and  the 
Eutychians,  had  a  strong  following.  As  arbitrator  Theodore  I.  of  Italy  favored  Sym- 
machus:  but  in  ^M  Laurentius  returning  to  Rome,  accused  the  pope  defaeto  of  bribery, 
and  a  contest,  marked  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  ensued.  The  council  of  602  acouitted 
the  pope  of  the  charges  of  bribery  and  Manicheism.  Symmachus  was  canonizea  after 
his  death. 

snniAGHUS,  Q.  AuKELiiTS,  a  distinguished  Roman  orator,  scholar,  and  statesman, 
who  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  4th  c,  was  educated  in  Gaul,  and  after  holding 
several  lesser  offices,  became  prefect  of  Rome  (384  a.d.).  Seven  years  later  he  was 
raised  to  the  consulship.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  we  know  that  he  was 
alive  in  404  a.d.  The  character  of  Symmachus  is  a  very  fine  one.  A  sincere  pagan  in 
an  age  when  classic  paganism  was  almost  extinct,  he  proved  in  his  own  person  a  pattern 
of  its  choicest  virtues,  and  manfully,  if  in  vain,  strove  to  regain  for  it  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  state.  Symmachus's  extant  writings  consist  of  ten  books  of  letters  {EpistoUt/rum 
IJbri  X)  and  the  fragments  of  nine  orations.  The  former  were  published  after  his  death 
by  his  son,  and  contain  not  a  little  that  is  valuable  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  period;, 
but  the  style  is  in  general  a  slavish  imitation  of  Livy.  The  l)est  editions  of  the  epistolse 
are  those  of  Juretus  (Par.  1604)  and  Scioppius  (irfainz,  1008).  The  fragments  of  the 
orations  were  first  discovered  by  cardinal  Mai  in  a  palimpsest  of  the  Ambrosian  library, 
and  were  first  published  at  Milan  in  1815;  afterward,  with  some  additions,  at  Rome  m 
1833,  in  Seriptorum  Veterum  Nova  CoUecUo.  See  Morin's  Etude  sur  la  Vieetles  Eerits  de 
^mmaque,  Prefet  de  Borne  (Par,  1847). 

SYMME8,  John  Clevks,  1742-1814,  b.  Long  Island;  founder  of  the  Miami  settle- 
ments; member  of  congress,  1785-86;  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey;  chief 
justice  of  the  north-west  territory,  1788.  He  married  a  daughter  of  gov.  William  Liv- 
higston.    His  daughter  became  the  wife  of  president  Harrison. 

SYMMES.  John  Clbves,  1780-1829,  b.  K  J. ;  in  1802  he  became  an  ensign  in  the 
U.  8.  army,  and  served  with  credit  in  the  war  of  1812.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
became  a  resident  of -Newport,  Kv.,  and  spent  his  time  in  studying,  writing,  and  lectur- 
ing on  scientific  and  geographical  subjects.  He  acquired  some  notoriety  by  his  extra- 
ordinary theory  that  there  is  an  opening  at  each  of  the  poles,  leading  into  tne  center  of 
the  earth,  which  he  thought  was  hollow,  and  capable  of  habitation.  He  wrote  Theortf- 
of  Ooneentrie  Spheres  (1826). 

STXMBTXY  OF  OBGAVS.  Thi'oughout  the  animal  kingdom,  a  symmetry  of  organs 
veiy  generally  prevails  in  the  two  sides  of  tlie  body.  This  is  the  case  in  man  and  in  all 
the  wrtebrtUa;  more  perfectly,  however,  in  the  external  than  m  the  internal  oi^ns,  the 
two  sides  of  the  body  presenting  great  diversities  in  the  circulating,  digestive,  and  other 
systems.  Even  the  external  organs,  although  similar  on  Uie  two  sides,  are  never  per- 
fectly 80.  On  comparing  the  two  hands,  for  example,  the  veins  of  the  one  will  be  seen 
to  differ  ftom  those  of  the  other.  In  moUttsea,  the  symmetry  of  the  two  sides  sometimes 
exists,  and  is  sometimes  entirely  lost,  the  one  side  remaining  undeveloped  in  the  growth, 
of  the  animal.  In  the  artic^data,  the  symmetry  is  in  general  as  perfect  as  in  the  ver- 
tebrata,  and  in  the  internal  structure  even  more  so.  In  the  radiata,  the  whole  type  is 
very  different,  and  a  very  different  kind  of  symmetry  appears,  not  with  reference  to  two 
sides,  but  to  the  rays  into  which  the  body  divides. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  symmetry  is  found,  more  or  less  perfect,  but  never  com- 
pletely so,  between  the  two  sides  of  leaves,  fronds,  etc.  In  flowers,  a  symmetry  appears 
m  the  regular  distribution  of  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  etc.,  around  the  center  of  the 
flower;  and  even  those  flowers  which  least  exhibit  it  when  fully  blown,  as  papilionaceous 
flowers,  possess  it  in  the  early  stages  of  the  bud  as  perfectly  as  others. 

SYMONDS,  John  Addinqton,  1807-71,  b.  England;  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinbur^,  where  he  took  a  medical  degree.    He  was  physician  to  the  Bristol  genend. 
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hospital,  and  lecturer  at  the  Bristol  medical  school.    He  published  Sleep  and  Dreamt 
<1851);  the  Principles  of  Beauty  (1^57),  and  MMcdlanies  (1871). 

SYMPATHETIC  INK.    See  Ink. 

8THPATHY  (Gr.  symp&theia,  fellow-feeling)  may  be  defined  as  the  assumption  by 
different  individuals,  or  by  different  parts  of  the  same  individual,  of  the  same  or -an 
analogous  physiological  or  patiiological  state  at  the  same  time  or  in  rapid  succession. 


The  late  Dr.  Todd  (art.  •*8ympatliy"  in  the  Cydopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Phymology) 
divides  all  the  examples  of  sympathy  which  are  included  in  the  above  definition  into 
three  classes;  first,  sympathies  between  different  individuals;  secondly,  those  which 
affect  the  miud,  and,  through  it,  the  body;  and,  thirdly,  those  which  are  strictly  organic, 
and  therefore  physical. 

As  examples  of  Xhefint  class  may  be  mentioned  the  readiness  with  which  the  act  of 
yawning  is  induced'in  a  company,  if  a  single  person  begins  to  yawn ;  the  facility  with  which 
nysterical  convulsions  are  induced  in  a  female  hospital  ward  by  a  single  case;  the  fasci- 
nation of  its  prey  by  the  serpent,  apparently  by  the  jjower  of  the  eyes;  the  similar  power 
exerted  by  so-called  electro-biologists  and  mesmerists,  and  by  which  some  men  can 
-control  even  the  fiercest  carnivora.  Of  these  sympathies  the  only  explanation  that  can 
be  given  is  that  suggested  in  the  article  on  Animal  Magnetism  (q.v.).  As  examples  of 
the  second  class,  the  following  cases  may  be  adduced :  certain  odors — as  of  strawberries, 
mutton,  cats,  and  other  most  diverse  objects — will  induce  faiutiug  in  some  people;  the 
jiinell  of  a  savory  dish  will  excite  a  fiow  of  saliva  in  the  mouth  of  a  hungry  person;  and 
the  excitement  of  the  emotions  of  pity  will  produce  a  copious  fiow  of  tears.  In  these 
cases,  an  affection  of  the  mind  is  a  necessary  link,  but  why  that  affection  of  the  mind 
should  ])roduce  its  peculiar  effect,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered;  but  it  is  plain  tliat 
the  portion  of  the  nervous  center  whicn  is  affected  in  such  cases,  must  have  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  partA  in  which  the  sympathetic  phenomena  appear,  through  commis- 
sural (or  connecting)  fibers,  or  the  continuity  of  its  gray  matter  with  that  of  the  center  from 
which  its  nerves  immediately  spring.  Examples  of  the  third  doss  occur  in  the  pain  in 
the  knee  which  arises  from  disease  of  the  hip-joint;  the  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  from 
disease  of  the  liver;  the  pain  over  the  brow  on  taking  a  draught  of  iced  water  into  the 
stomach ;  the  various  spasmodic  affections  connected  with  intestinal  irritation,  or  the 
irritation  cf  teething;  the  vomiting  that  occurs  on  the  passage  of  a  biliary  or  renal 
calculus,  etc.  All  these  cases  may  be  more  or  less  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  known 
laws  of  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  explanation,  however, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  complete.  For  example,  the  pain  over  the  brow  from 
the  ingestion  of  cold  water  or  ice  into  the  stomach,  may  be  referred  to  irritation  of  the 
gastric  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  communicated  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  fifth  nerve;  but  why  the  irritation  should  be  confined  to  the  frontal  branch  of  the 
first  (or  ophthalmic)  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  explain. 

SnCFHOHY,  in  music,  a  word  used  in  two  different  senses:  1.  The  instrumental 
introduction  and  termination  of  a  vocal  composition,  sometimes  called  riiamelHo;  %,  A 
composition  for  a  full  orchestra,  consisting  of  from  three  to  six  movements.  It  is  for 
the  orchestra  what  a  sonata  (q.v.)  is  for  a  single  instrument;  but  generally  of  greater 
length,  and  its  movements  more  fully  and  nchly  developed,  the  subjects  introduced 
being  worked  out  in  broader  masses.  The  njost  usual  though  not  unvarying  order  of 
movements  is  a  brilliant  allegro,  ushered  in  by  a  slow  introduction,  an  adagio  or  andante, 
a  minuet  with  its  trio,  a  short  sportive  movement  called  a  scherzo,  and  a  lively  finale. 
The  symphony  is  one  of  the  hirfiest  of  musical  compositions,  and  one  in  which  excel- 
lence 18  rare.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn  are  among  the  few  success- 
ful composers  of  symphony;  and  the  nine  symphonies  of  Be?thoven  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  works  of  their  class.  The  overture  (q.v.)  is  in  form 
not  unlike  a  symphony,  but  much  shorter;  but  the  terms  symphony  ana  overture  were 
at  one  time  used  almost  synonymously,  and  several  of  Haydn's  early  Sjrmphonies  are 
called  overtures.  At  the  present  day  the  overture  in  the  composer's  score  of  an  Italian 
opera  is  called  sinfonia. 

STHPHTTinc.     See  Comfbby. 

STMPT0X8  (Gr.  sympiptein,  to  concur),  in  medicine,  are  the  morbid  phenomena  by 
which  the  physician  becomes  aware  that  derangements  of  some  kind  have  taken  place  in 
the  economy;  but  it  requires  a  mental  effort  to  convert  these  symptoms  into  signs  of 
disease.  A  symptom  thus  converted  into  a  sign  of  some  special  disease  or  disordered 
condition,  tends  to  constitute  the  diagmosiSy  or  recognition  of  Uie  disease.  "  The  inter- 
pretation of  symptoms,"  as  Dr.  Aitken  observes,  *'  can  only  be  successful  after  a  close 
observation  of  the  patient— of  ten  prolonged  and  repeated  for  more  complete  investigation 
— so  as  to  connect  the  results  arrived  at  with  his  previous  history.  The  utmost  logical 
acumen  is  required  for  the  due  interpretation  of  symptoms.  The  individual  value  of 
each  ought  to  be  duly  weighed;  one  symptom  must  be  compared  with  another,  and  each 
with  all,  while  the  liability  to  variation  of  a  similar  symptom  in  different  cases  of  a  like 
kind  must  not  be  forgotten.  Thus  only  can  the  nature  oi  a  disease  be  clearly  determined, 
its  severity  and  dangers  fully  appreciated,  its  treatment  indicated,  and  the  probability  of 
recovery  foretold."— TAc  Science  and  Practice  of  Medidne,  8d  ed.  vok  i.  p.  9-     Many 
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wiiieiB,  foIlDwiBg  the  example  of  Laennec,  confine  tiie  term  tymptam  to  the  phenomena 
depending  on  vitia  propertiefl;  -while  those  phenomena  of  disease  which  are  more  directly 
pbysica],  ther  call  tiffng.  We  thns  have  what  maf  be  called  phyaicai  iigns  and  vital 
tympUmu.  The  fonn,  size,  color,  firmness  or  sof tn^tes,  heat  and  odor  of  a  part  of  the 
body,  the  soiands  whidi  it  yields  on  percussion  or  discaltation,  etc.,  afford  phyncai 
9ffn9/  wblle  tital  tymptoms  may  be  exemplified  in  pain,  uneasiness,  altered  or  impaired 
sensations,  gpasm,  vondting,  the  accelerated  pulse  and  hot  skin  of  fever,  the  state  of 
the  tongue  and  of  tiie  alviue  and  urinary  excretions,  etc.  The  term  9emeMogy  (literally, 
ike  theoTff  ofngnM)  has  been  given  by  medical  writers  to  thcMieml  study  of  this  snl^ect, 
which  is  admirably  discussed  in  Williams's  Biinoif^  qfliwidne. 

VTVA6001JS  (Gr. «  eedetia;  Heb.  beth^hakkeMaM,  house  of  assembly),  a  Jewish  place 
of  worship.    The  origin  of  this  institution  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  period  of  the 
Babjrlonian  captivity,  although  tradition  finds  it  in  the  patriarchal  times.    When,  at 
the  time  of  Ezra,  and  chiefly  through  Ezra's  instrumentality,  the  ancient  order  of  thinffs 
was  re  established  in  Judea,  synagogues  were  established  in  all  the  towns  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  could  not  take  pan  of tener  than  three  times  a  year,  or  not  even  as  often 
as  that,  in  the  worship  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  special  ritual  of  lectures  and 
prayers  was  instituted.    From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  we  find  them  even  in  all  the 
villases;  and  Josephus,  Philo,  the  New  Testament,  the  Hishna,  and  the  Talmud,  con* 
stantiy  allude  to  them.    Common  prayer  and  religious  instruction  were  the  purpose  for 
which  the  people  there  met.    The  Sabbaths  and  feast-days  were  the  principal  times  on 
which  the  faithful  assembled  in  them;  and  they  contributed noore  than  anything  else  to 
the  steadfast  adherence  of  the  people  to  their  religion  and  liberty  as  long  as  there  was 
any  possibility  of  keeping  both  intact.  '  At  the  same  time  they  gradually  imdermined 
the  priestly  and  aristocratic  element  that  gathered  round  the  temple,  its  gorgeous  wor« 
ship  and  kindly  revemies.    Little  is  known  of  any  special  laws  respecting  the  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings,  save  that  the  faces  of  the  worshipers  should  be  oirected  toward 
Jerusalem  (murath  -«  eastward)  (see  Mosqxtb);  or  that,  m  accordance  with  the  verse  in 
the  Psalms,  there  should  be  a  slight  descent  of  a  step  or  two  on  entering  it»  or  that  it 
should  stand,  if  feasible,  on  a  uightly  elevated  ground,  or  be  somehow  or  other  made 
visible  far  off.    Erected  out  of  the  common  funds  or  free  gifts  of  the  community,  it 
had  also  to  be  supported  by  taxes  and  donations.    All  profane  doinzs  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited in  it    No  eatinff,  arinking,  reckoning,  and  the  like,  were  allowed;  and  even  as 
to  dress  and  other  thmgs  of  general  decorum,  the  reverence  due  to  the  place  was 
enforced  as  rigidly  as  possible.    It  represented  in  miniature  the  form  of  the  temple, 
itself  an  enlarged  type  of  the.  tabernacle.     At  the  extreme  eastern  end  was  the  Aron 
hakkodesh,  the  holy  ark,  containing  several  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  which  the ' 
periodical  readings  were  chanted.    In  front  of  this  was  the  stand  of  the  public  reader  of 
the  prayers,  not  &r  from  which  was  suspended  the  everlasting  lamp  {Tier  tamid).    On  a 
raised  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  synagogue,  was  the  place  of  the  reader  or  preacher. 
The  women  sat  separated  from  the  men  by  a  low  partition  five  or  six  ft.  hieh.    The 
affairs  of  the  synagogue  were  administered  by. a  board  of  7  ancients"  or  "elders,"  at 
whose  head  stood  a  chief  or  principal  {Bptih  hdMxnegeih'^arcHisynagogos),    This  college 
managed  the  inner  affairs  of  the  synagogue,  and  had  even  the  power  of  excommunica 
tion.     The  officiating  minister,  whose  office  it  was  to  recite  the  prayers  aloud,  was 
called  Aeliach  teiWw?^-messenger  of  the  community  ( arigdM  ecdegias,  Rev. ).    His  quali- 
fications were,  among  others,  to  be  active,  to  be  father  of  a  family,  not  to  be  rich  or  engaged 
in  business,  to  possess  a  good  voice,  to  be  apt  to  teach,  etc.    The  beadle,  orehaazan, 
had  the  general  charge  01  the  sacred  place,  and  its  books  and  implements.    He  had  to 
present  3ie  scroll  to  the  reader,  and  assist  on  other  occasions.    During  the  week-days, 
he  had  to  teach  the  children  of  the  town  or  village.    He  too  had  to  oe  initiated  by  a 
solemn  imposition  of  hands.    This  name  of  chazzan,  however,  at  a  later  period,  came  to 
designate  the  officiating  minister,  and  it  has  retained  that  meaning  until  this  day. 
Almoners  or  deacons,  who  collected  or  distributed  the  alms,  possibly  the  same  as  the 
io^^n^  or  "  idle  men,"  whose  office  in  relation  to  the  synagogue  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  now,  but  who  had  always  to  be  ready  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the 
requisite  number  of  ten  worshipers,  were  further  attached  to  the  general  body  of  offi- 
cials.   Respecting  the  prayers  used,  we  have  spoken  under  Litubgy  (Jewish).    As  to 
the  time  of  duly  worship,  we  may  observe  that  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of  the 
daj  were  the  tisoes  appointed  for  it,  and  the  more  special  days  were  the  Monday  and 
Tharaday,  when  the  judges  sat,  and  the  villagers  came  to  town;  and  the  Saturday,  on 
which  the  forms  of  some  of  the  prayers  were  altered  according  to  the  occasion. 

On  the  connection  between  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  Christian  church,  and 
Uteh"  respective  rites  and  modes  of  worship  we  cannot  here  enlarge.  Thus  much,  how* 
ever,  we  may  say,  that  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observation  that  the  princi- 
pal practices  ef  the  latter  belong,  with  certain  modifications,  to  the  former;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  even  the  mdodiee;  of  certain  hymns  still  sung  in  the  Roman 
cburches  are  to  be  traced  to  the  temple  and  the  synago^es*  It  is,  moreover,  well 
known  that  the  early  Christian  churches  were  entirely  organized  after  the  pattern  of  the 
synagogues.  As  to  the  judicial  power  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  synagogue,  we 
refer  to  SAmBOEDBnc.  They  had,  there  can  hardly  be  k  doubt,  a  kind  of  authority  with 
U.  K.  XIV.— 10 


r%«r(I  to  relifiloufi  tranigraeskMia;  but  b»w  £ar  Omr  were  anow«dtQOin7lha0  Mt|im^«. 
18  not  80  easily  detenaiiiedL  Modera  Byxkagoigues  diffor  Imt  in  8oib«  minor  poians-^Hidai*- 
tioual  prayera  and  the  like^^froiQ  what  we  gather  to  have  beeo  the  nature  of  those  at. 
the  time  of  Christ,  save  th|it  there  are  no  more  eldem^  butaaio^^Le  board  e^ted  from  the^ 
eommunity,  without  any  authority  beyond  thi^t  of,  perhaps,  a  board  of  ehwrch  wardens, 
und  lliat  tUu  ehazzan,  a^  we  aaid,  has  now  the  f uuclionf  of  the  "  aheJiach."  tk»  Jswfl^ 
Temple,  hirvwiY  y^wjEB)  etc.  The  lai^gim|;iBa  ueed  in  the  early  synagogues  of  Pales- 
tine and  Alexandria,  were  Hebrew,  Aramaio,  and  Greek  respectively. 

gTHAAOftllE,  Thk  ftBBAT  {kenssM  ba^gmUOah),  an  assembly  or  synod,  snpposed  to- 
have  been  founded  and  presided  over  bv  Bm,  oonnsting  of  190  men,  said  to  have  been 
engaged  in  remodeling  the  national  ana  religious  institutions  of  the  Jews  after  the  return, 
from  Babyloa.  Tiie  palpable  chronological  discrepancies  that  occur  m  tlie  earlv- 
accounts  aWut  this  syaod,  together  with  other  doubtful  points,  have  led  modem  schol- 
ars to  deny  its  exastence  oompletely.  But  the  fact  of  Josephus  not  mentioning  it  availa 
very  little  against  the  positive  assertions  of  the  Talmud,  and  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, of  the  Karaites,  the  professed  adversaries  of  all  tradition.  True,  Ezra,  the  con- 
temporary of  Ajtaxerzes,  can  never  have  taken  his  place  in  it  together  with  Zerabbabel 
and  Joshua,  who  kit  Babylon  under  Cyrus,  or  with  Simeon  the  Just,  who  lived  at  th» 
time  oi  Alexander  the  Oreal.  These,  however,  are  but  apparent  anachronisms.  The 
tradition  never  meant  anything  else  than  that  the  institation  rounded  by  ISasra,  and  which. 
lasted  up  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  oomprised  120  men,  of  whom  Simeon  was  one  of  the 
last.  Anyhow,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did 
a  certain  amount  of  work  wldoh  tfaiey  ooukl  not  have  done  without  being  assisted  by- 
eminent  ooHaborators.  It  was  to  tius  body  to  which  certain  vital  ameliorations  in  the 
administration  of  lustioe  are  ascribed.  They  developed  public  instruction,  and  fixed 
and  enlarged  the  Mosaic  laws  by  certain  rules  of  initerpretation.  '*  Be  ciroum^pect  in 
judgment;  make  many  disciples;  and  erect  a  fence  around  the  law;'*  are  some  of  the 
principal  sayings  ascribed  to  them.  Above  all,  it  seems  to  have  be«n  the  office  of  Ezra 
and  his£oadJiitor»--the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue— to  cc^ect,  purify,  and  redact  the 
sacred  books  as  much  as  in  them  laV.  Wnether,  however,  ther  really  Introduced  the 
vowel-points,  which  have  been  hanoed  down  to  us  by  the  JflASoretes,  instituted  the 
Feast  of  Purim,  sanctioned  the  Eigrhteen  Benedictions  (see  LnvrBOT,  Jewish),  etc.,  is 
more  than  doubtful.  They  cert^my  disappeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  (q.v.)  were  insti* 
tu((?d.  but  it  may  be  that  their  legislative  fuaot^nswere  no  longer  needed  at  that 
advanced  period. 

flYKA'lTTHE&JB.    See  Cohpostta. 

STVCirKAL  AXIS  is  the  line  of  curve  in  the  trough  of  a  series  of  beds  from  which 
the  strata  rise  on  either  side.    The  ridge-curve  is  called  the  aotedlnal  axis. 

SYKCOPA'TIOV,  in  music.  Notes  which  begin  on  the  unaccented  part  of  a  measure* 
ami  end  on  the  accented,  are  called  syncopated  or  driving  notes.  Their  effect  is  to  invert 
the  rhythm,  and  lay  an  emplMwift  on  the  usually  unaccented  part  of  the  measure,  e^. : 
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ineon.    See  Fainting. 

SYNCRETISM  (si^ifyiog  actmg  together  as  Cretans),  a  term  used:  L  Inandent 
times,  pMically,  to  designate  the  Cretan  custom  of  disregarding  all  lAternal  dissensions 
whenever  a  controversy  with  a  foreign  oountry  occurred.  IL  In  the  10th  c,  pbilosophi^ 
ccUlfi^  to  denote  the  efforts  made  to  reconcile  opposing  systems.  lU.  In  the  17th  c.  tfioo- 
JofficaUy^  first  by  Pereus  in  his  Irenicor^  and  afterward  to  describe  the  views  of  Oalixtua 
and  his  followers,  who  sought  to  heal  the  schism  in  the  church  by  mtUcing  the  traditions 
of  the  first  five  centuries  of  eaual  authority  with  the  Bible,  and  by  adc^pting  the  Apostles' 
creed  as  the  common  basis  ox  all  Christian  denominations  and  a  svymdent  deflnuion  of 
true  Christianity.  The  plan  was  that  all  holdiug  these  tenets  should  come  into  pesoeful 
relations. 

STITDIO  (Or.  ^n,  wkh,  and  dikS,  justice),  a  name  which  has  at  different  times  and  in 
different  countries  been  given  to  various  municipal  and  otibier  officers.  In  Geneva  the 
c^iiief  magistrate  was  fonneriy  called  the  syndic.  The  syndics  of  cities  in  Fnmce,  under 
the  old  regime,  weve  officers  delegated  by  the  munictpality  as  agents  or  mandatories; 
the  various  trading  coanpanies  in  rans  and  the  university  had  also  thMr  syndics;  and  in 
the  univendty  of  &mhrtdge  the  same  name  is  applied  to  members  of  spemal  committees 
of  members  of  the  senate,  appointed  by  grace  from  time  totfane  for  specific  duties.    See 

tYVlOMOXB  (Gr.  literally  an  "  understanding  one  thing  with  another^  is  a  term  in 
rhetorfo  denoting  (iiat  mode  of  expresrion  by  whidi  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole,  and 
<rfM  tenA;  as  e.g.,  a  door  for  a  house,  a  sword  for  any  weapon  oi  war. 

smlt'OXnC  (Gr.  sjfnergeo,  to  work  together  with),  the  name  given  to  a  doctrine  of 
theology  which  teaches  tha^  in  the  work  of  converaiou,  the  will  of  man  is  not  wholly 
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p«aeiTe»  Imt  can  eo-oporale,  thnrngh  cMseat,  witii  the  Divine  Spirit    Abmrt  1667  tbe 

SuesdoQ  WM  hoUv  diaoTMUied  by  tlie  Ptoleitant  theolo^aii8.Pf«ffiQ0er»  Flacius,  umL 
irigel,  axMi  soon  tbe  whole  theological  world  wae  wrangliQg  omer  the  point  The  Wit- 
tenheriff  divines  were  in  favor  of,  the  Manafehi  divines  a«ai»8t  Bjneignm.  Finally,  the 
Otmcif^nfarm^  in  its  tbifd  article*  oond^nned  it 

SYNE'SIDB,  b.  Cyrene,  Africa,  about  579,  from  a  rich  apd  noble'  familv;  was  a 
philoaopher^  poet,  and  Christian  bishop.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  Hvpatia  of 
Alexandria,  uterward  studied  at  Athens,  and,  retpming  to  Cyrene,  lived  in  retirement 
He  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  solicit  aid  for  the  people  stmering  from  famine,  and, 
soon  after  his  return  to  Cyfene,  was  converted  from  paganism  by  the  influence  of  his 
Christian  wife.  In  410,  though  not  baptized,  and  married,  and  holding  certain  doctrines 
not  considered  orthodox,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais.  After  baptism  and  seven 
months'  preparation  he  entered  upon  his  duties.  His  works,  mostly  epistles,  treatises 
and  hymns,  were  collected  by  Petavius  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  published 
in  161d  and  1640.  The  hymns  have  often  been  published,  in  several  languages.  He  is 
supposed  to  ba^e  died  abcMit  480. 

tmOB'SlflA.    Bee  CowposnjL 

mraVA'THXBJB.    See  Pife-fish. 

mron  (Gr.  and  Lat.,  an  assembly)  in  genera)  signifies  a  meetii^,  but  it  is  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  ecclesiastical  assembliei  for  tne  purpose  of  deliberating  on  doc- 
trinal or  diaciplinaiy  subjects.  In  church  law,  several  kinds  of  synods-^called  also 
councils  (q.v.)^are  enumerated:  (1)  ecumenical  or  general,  of  tbe  entire  church;  (^ 
national — Oiat  is,  of  the  church  of  an  entire  nation;  (3)  provincial — that  is,  of  a  province; 
(4)  diocesan,  or  of  a  single  diocese.  Of  these,  the  ecumenical  council  has  been  already 
described.  Of  the  others,  little  expiansition  is  needed  beyond  what  is  eonveyed  in  the 
names  themselvea  By  the  law  of  the  Roman  CatlK^ie  churdi,  the  decrees  of  a  national 
or  provmcial  synod  most  be  submitted  to  the  pope,  and  unless  confirmed  by  him,  or  at 
least  snflered  to  pass  for  two  years  without  condemnation,  are  not  held  to  have  force. 
The  diocesan  synod  is  oonveifed  by  tlie  bishop,  and  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
chapter,  the  beneficed  clergy  having  tbe  peimanent  care  of  souls,  and  the  heads  of  the 
communities  ef  r^nlar  ekrgy.  Synods  of  the  Bnelish  churc!i  are  only  held  by  the 
authority  of  the  erown.  A  Jmsbytorian  synod  eonsists  of  only  the  ministers  and  elders 
within  the  paiticttlair  district,  geoeraltv  one  elder  for  each  conmgation.  It  is  subor- 
dinate, however,  to  the  general  aasembly,  when  there  is  a  general  assembly. 

nVO'DIC,  the  epithet  applied  to  the  period  which  elapses  between  a  planet's  appear- 
ance at  one  of  the  nodes  oi  its  orbit^  and  its  return  to  the  same  node,    bee  Nodes  and 

MoKTtt. 

snromi.  When  any  one  of  several  words  wiffl  serve  to  neme  or  express  the  same 
thing,  that  thing  is  said  to  be  po^/Kmifmou$t  or  maav-named,  and  the  wcras  are  called 
tynonurM  (Gr.  names  together,  or  m  con^ny).  In  tqis  wide  sense,  ma«»  mM^r,  genera^ 
Fnndiman,  might  be  called  synonyms,  as  they  can  all  be  applied  to  donate  the  same 
iudividual-— e^.,  Napoleon .  See  Nocv*  But  the  term  is  commonly  applied  in  a  restricted 
sense  to  w^rds  having  substsjptially  tbe  same  meaniog,  wi;th  only  slig^iA  shades  of  differ- 
ence—as c^tene  and  remark.  In  a  settled  and  matured  )^guaffe,  no  two  words  can 
have  exactl;^  the  sam^  meaning;  in  such  a  case,  one  of  them  would  be  syperflnous,  and 
would  be  silently  dropped.  Words  that  were  originallv  identical  in  application,  have 
become  differentiated  oy  usag^  each  being  appropriatea  to  a  special  vanety  of  the  gen- 
eral notion. 

The  Snglifih  language  abounds  in  pairs  of  s^noxiyms  like  sM?)  and  acuta,  of  whkh 
the  one  is  Angfo-Baxon,  the  other  borrowed  irom  the  Latin.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  case  of  more  exact  correspondence  of  senae  than  attitu^  in  Xiatin,  and  thorp  (Ger. 
»h«rf)  in  Teutonic;  but  amUe  in  English  has  become  condned  to  the  metaplK>ricca  sense 
of  sharpnefs  of  tbe  intellect  or  of  the  sei^^ses,  the  only  case  of  its  retting  the  pri- 
mairy,  nhyaiGal  signification  bein^  in  the  technical  phrase,  an  ''acute  angle.^  /Sha^p, 
agsin,  IS  applied  both  in  the  physical  sense  and  also  m  the  metaphorical;  but  metaphor- 
ical sliarpnev  is  not  exactly  w  same  thing  as  acuUnietti.  A  **  sharp"  lad  is  one  quick  in 
apprehension  andmovemen)^;  an  ''acute  intellect  is  one  having  ^pvat  power  of  pene- 
tration and  discriminaticin;  while  in  a  lawyer  of  "sharp"  prsc^ios,  a  reprehensible 
moral  quality  ia  implied. 

VTJWYIAS*  HBHaSABS  AXD ILIIIB.  in  every  Johit  ha  whkh  a  oooildcfable  range 
of  motion  ia  iequii»d,  tbe  oaaeona  aejpnentsidorcontigaoas  extvemHies  of  bones)  are  sep- 
arfttedbyaqiace,  whioh  is  oalled  the  c«vity  of  the  johil.  Ilia  end  e<  each  of  the  bones 
enterinc  into  the  oempoeittOB  «<  llie  joint  is  incmsted  fa^  a  layer  of  artieuhir4MirtUage 
adspted  to  ils  foa»,  and  the  enkuse^ca^i^eif  the  joint  is  Uaed  by  a  deUoate  membrane, 
which  la  tenned  the  nmevto^  menbttmn,  which  seomtes  a  peculiar  viedd  matter,  termed 
4fsaok»«  or  iiftumtdjlvii,  for  >the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  inner  snillBoe.  In  its  micro- 
•oopical  fhaiacterB,  a  synovial  membrane  so  doaely  resemUes  a  asroos  membrane,  thai 
weshaUcomeatounelves  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  arliole  on  the  latter  atmctaree. 
There  are,  howeror,  oertain  points  of  dnerenos,  which  ore  fully  described  in  the  article 
"  Sersna  and  Synovial  Henfaranea''  hi  The  OyelapmctiatfAnaiomf  and  MgMMvy.    like 


na  seroun  membrane,  a  synovial  membrane  is  ahrajn  a  closed  bag,  like  the  plenne,  for 
exami>le,  with  an  attached  and  a  free  earf ace,  the  latter  being  smooth  ana  moist.  A 
▼eiy  simple  form  of  s3nEioyial  membrane — ^anatomically  known  as  a  burta — is  emplo^red 
to  facilitate  the  gliding  of  a  tendon  of  a  moscle  or  of  the  Integument  over  a  projection 
of  bone.  It  consists  of  a  bag  connected  by  areolar  tissne  with  the  neighboring  parts, 
and  secreting  a  fluid  in  its  interior.  These  bags  are  sometimes  pnolonged  into  4i/jwvial 
$heat?i^,  which  surround  long  tendons,  such  as  those  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles 
of  th6  fingers  and  toes.  In  deep-seated  whitlow  (^.y.)y  when  inflammation  extends  to 
one  of  the  sheaths,  and  gives  rise,  to  the  formation  of  adhesions,  the  motion  of  the 
inclosed  tendon  is  destroyed,  and  a  permanently  stiff  £n^er  is  the  result. 

The  synovial  fluid,  or  syruma  derives  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  white  of 
an  egg  (Gr.  syn,  with,  and  oon,  an  egg).  It  consists  of  water  holding  in  solution  mucin, 
albumen,  extractive  matters,  fat,  and  inorganic  salts.  The  analysis  of  Frerichs  show 
that  the  composition  and  (quality  of  the  synovia  vary  essentially  according  as  an  animal 
Is  at  rest  or  leads  a  wandering  life. 

8TKTAX  (Gr.  taxis,  arrangement,  syn,  tog^ether)  is  the  part  of  grammar  that  teaches 
the  putting  together  of  words  for  the  expressing  of  thoufhte;  in  other  words,  it  treats  of 
the  construction  of  sentences.  The  first  step  is  the  an^yais  of  sentences— the  study  of 
their  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  it  were  (see  Bkntknce).  This  important  part  of  the 
subject  is  too  often  altogether  overlooked.  A  clear  perception  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  several  members  of  a  sentence  makes  the  usual  rules  of  syntax  appear  self-evident 
truths,  and  in  most  cases  superfluous.  Most  of  these  rules  fall  under  the  heads  of  (1) 
concord  and  »>vemment,  and  (2)  order  of  words  or  collocation.  For  detaib  we  must 
refer  to  special  works  on  the  subject. 

8THTHE8I8  (Gr.  aynOUm,  making  a  whole  out  of  parts)  is  a  term  employed  in  chem- 
istry to  designate  the  building  up  of  a. more  or  less  complicated  product  from  its  ele- 
mentary constituents.  As  the  synthesis  of  inorganic  oompounds  is  usually  very  simple, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  organic  compounds.  To  take  a  very  common  snbetance 
as  an  illustration,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reaolving  sucar  into  its  ultimate  elementa»  or, 
in  other  words,  in  ascertaining  its  composition  by  ana[ysiB.  If  we  heat  a  little  sugar  to 
redness  in  a  ^lass  tube,  it  leaves  a  blacK  deposit,  which  is  carbon,  while  a  liquid,  which 
is  water,  distils  over;  and,  on  electrolyzing  this  liquid,  we  resolve  it  into  hydrogen  and 
oxygen;  so  that  we  can  thus  show  that  sugar  is  ccmiposed  of  the  ultimate  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  An  analysis  of  this  kind  shows  that  su^ar  mav  be  rep- 
resented by  the  formula  CfitHiiOu*  sod  that  one  atom,  or  any  givjen  weight  of  it,  con- 
tains 72  atoms  or  parts  by  weij^ht  of  carbon,  11  of  hydrogen,^  and'  8d  of  oxygen.  This 
pulling  to  pieces  Of  the  sugar  is  an  easy  matter,  and  has  been  known  to  chemists  for 
more  than  half  a  century;  but  the  putting  together  of  thepieces,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
synthesis  of  sugar,  is  a  vetr  much  more  difficult  tesk.  We  may  bring  together  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  due  proportions,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  prof.  Wanklyn 
(in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  institution,  Feb.  12,  1864),  **  we  may  shake  them  all 
together,  or  heat  them,  or  cool  them,  and  yet  we  shall  never  get  them  to  combine  so  as 
to  form  sugar.  Alcohol  consists  of  24  parts  of  carbon,  6  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  16  parts 
of  oxygen ;  but  no  alcohol  ever  results  from  making  such  s  mixture.  Neither  sugar  nor 
alcohol  can  exist  at  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  requisite  to  raise  our  mixture  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  order  to  get  chemical  action  to  set  in.  At  ordina^ 
temperatures,  the  organic  elements  will  not  enter  into  cbmbination,  while  at  hi^ 
temperatures  they  combine,  it  is  true,  but  yield  comparatively  Very  few  compounds." 
There  was  a  general  belief  that  organic  products,  .such  as  sugar,  alcohol,  urea,  oxalic 
acid,  taurine,  leucine,  etc.,  required  for  their  production  a  mystfSrious  so-called  wto//«?ra, 
totally  distinct  from  the  ordinary  forces  acting  on  matter.  The  first  blow  to  this  now 
obsolete  doctrine  was  struck  by  WOhler  in  1828,  when  he  discovered  that  the  oiganic 
base  urea  might  be  artificially  obtained.  Bee  Oroahic  Compounds.  Threeyears  after- 
ward Pelouze  obtained  formic  add  from  inorganic  materials.  In  1845  Kolbe,  by  a 
somewhat  complicated  process,  effected  the  synthesis  of  acetic  add,  and  consequently, 
indirectly,  of  its  derivatives,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  acetone,  the  product  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  acetates;  marsh  gas,  obtained  by  distilling  an  acetate  with 
a  caustic  alkali,  and  ethylene;  and  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid,  which  Eolbe  accom- 
plished a  few  years  afterward,  yielded  methyl  and  oxide  of  methyl,  which  latter  could 
be  transformed  into  any  other  methylic  compound.  During  the  last  twelve  years  new 
and  simpler  methods  have  been  suggested  by  various  chemists,  among  whom  Berthelot 
must  be  especially  mentioned,  and  enormous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  so- 
called  organic  compounds  which  have  been  synthetically  constructed.  We  diaU.  give  a 
description  of  the  mode  of  producing  alcohol  synthetically,  and  shali  then  show  that 
from  it,  as  astarting-potnt,  an  immense  number  of  other  organic  oomipounds  can  be  syn- 
thetically produced.  To  obtain  this  product  synthetioallv,  several  distinct  steps  are 
necessary.  The  first  is  the  formation  of  a  transparent  coloriess  gas,  ace^lene,  C4H1, 
from  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  electric  arc;  by  passing  this  gas  through  sub-<dik)ride 
of  copper,  acetylideof  copper  is  produced,  which,  in  contact  witii-nasoent  hyihro^n, 
gives  olefiant  sns,  C4H4;  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  olefiant  sns  pnoduoes  sulphovmic 
scid,  G«9»0,2oOiHO  (a  discovery  due  to  our  own  chemists,  Faraday  and  Henaell,  ui 
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1890).  On  cHBtUlkig  Ihis  acid  diluted  with  water,  dilute  alcohol  comes  OTer,  which,  oi^ 
redistillation,  in  contact  with  quick-lime,  yields  pure  vinie  or  ordinary  alcohol,  C«H«Ot. 
Having  thus  obtained  ordinary  alcohol  irom  inorganic  materials  only,  we  may  employ 
it  to  form  by  synthesis  an  immense  number  of  other  organic  compounds.  By  means  of 
what  is  known  as  "  the  process  of  Mendius,"  we  can,  as  it  were,  step  from  one  alcohol 
to  the  next  above  it.  Thus,  from  vinic  alcohol  (CiHcOi)  we  obtain  propyUc  (or  trUj/Uc) 
alcohol  (CvHaOs):  from  this  we  obtain  bti^fUc  (or  UtryUc)  alcohol  (C«HioOs);  from  this, 
amylio  ajLookol  CioHnOi),  and  so  on.  From  the  propylic  alcohol  thus  obtained  we  get, 
by  oxidation,  propionic  add,  from  which  lactic  acid,  the  acid  of  sour  milk,  may  be 
obtained;  similarly,  butylic  alcohol  yields  butyric  acid;  every  alcohol,  in  short,  yielding 
a  corresponding  uttty  acid  by  oxidation.  Glycerine,  the  base  of  the  fats,  may  also  be 
obtained  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  process.  By  combining  glycerine  with  propionic 
acid,  and  with  the  other  fatty  acids  which  may  be  synthetically  formed,  we  obtain 
sereral  oils  and  fats  similar  to  those  which  occur  as  natural  products.  The  case  of  tatt- 
rine,  C4HTNStO«,  is  even  more  striking;  it  is  a  product  of  various  glandular  metamor- 
I^oses,  but  its  chief  source  is  the  bile,  where  it  exists  in  conjugation  with  cholic  acid  as 
tauro-choUc  acid.  This  highly  complex  substance  can  readily  be  formed  iu  the  labora- 
tory from  sulphuric  acid,  ucdhol,  and  ammonia,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  being  built 
up  from  its  constituent  elements. 

Sugar  has  been  obtained  by  Berthelot  from  glycerine,  a  substance  which  is  obtainable 
by  purely  inorganic  means;  but  as  he  effected  uie  conversion  of  the  glycerine  into  sugar 
,by  the  action  of  putrefying  animal  tissue,  we  can  hardly  regard  the  sugar  thus  formed 
as  being  of  purely  infjivanic  origin,  although  the  aninoal  tissue  only  acted  cat^tically^ 
or  as  a  ferment^  and  dia  not  contribute  any  actual  material  to  its  formation.  There  ifl; 
however,  no  doubt  that  an  unexceptional  means  of  producing  this  important  alimentary 
substance  will  soon  be  devised,  since  bodies  strictly  allied  to  sugar  have  been  already- 
obtained.*  Another  artificial  compound  of  g;reat  interest  in  an  industrial  point  of  view 
is  toluol,  Ci^Ht,  which  lias  recently  been  obtained  from  phenele,  which  can  itself  be  pro- 
duced syntheticallv  from  alcohol.  ''  SUrting," says  Dr.  Odlin^,  ''from  t^ese  two  bodies, 
we  may  procure  all  the  so-c^ed  coal-tar  colors,  with  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  which 
most  ox  us  are  now  familiar.  The  red  base  or  rosaniline,  CioH&tNi,  the  violet  base  or 
triethylrosaniline,  OmH«|Ki,  and  the  blue  base  or  triphenylrosaniline,  CieHnKi,  being 
producible  in  this  way  from  their  constituent  elements,  furnish  admirable  illustrations 
of  the  constructive  powers  of  modem  or^nic  chemistry.** 

We  cannot  conclude  without  adverting  briefly  to  the  possibility  of  economically 
replacing  natural  processes  by  artificial  ones  in  the  formation  of  oiganic  compounds. 
On  this  subject,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  organic  chemists.  Dr.  Frankland,  observes 
that  "  at  present,  the  possibility  of  doing  this  only  attains  to  probability  in  the  case  of 
rare  and  exoeptional  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Bv  no  processes  at  present 
known  could  we  produce  sugar,  glycerine,  or  alcohol  from  their  elements  at  one  hun- 
dred times  their  present  cost,  as  obtained  through  the  agency  of  vitality.  But  although 
our  present  prospects  of  rivaling  vital  processes  in  the  economic  production  of  staple 
organic  compounds,  such  as  those  constituting  the  food  of  man,  are  exceedingly  slignt, 
yet  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  their  ultimate  realization  impcMssible.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  branch  of  chemistry  is  as  yet  in  its  merest  infancy;  that  it  has 
hitherto  attracted  the  attention  of  but  few  minds;  and  further,  that  many  analogous 
substitutes  of  artificial  for  natural  processes  have  been  achieved.'* 

For  further  details  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Berthelot's  Ghimic  Oryan- 
imte  fondk  mir  la  Bynih^  (2  vols.  Paris,  1880);  to  the  same  author's  lectures  on  the 
Legons  de  CMmie  profcssScs  en  1S60  et  1862;  to  various  lectures  bv  Wanklyn,  Frankland, 
and  others,  delivered  at  the  Royal  institution;  and  to  Odling^  lectures  On  Animali 
Chemistry,  delivered  at  the  college  of  physicians  in  the  year  1865. 

vnrrOVIV,  or  Musclb  Fibionb  (Gr.  tynteinein,  to  render  tense),  contains  in  100  parts: 
carbon,  54.08;  hydrojB^en,  7.28;  nitrogen,  16.05;  oxygen,  21.50;  and  sulphur,  1.11.  It 
is  the  principal  constituent  and  the  essential  basis  of  all  the  contractile  tissues.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  muscular  fibrin  in  the  form  of  a  coherent,  elastic,  snow-white  mass; 
but  whether  it  exists  in  the  Mving  body  in  a  solid  form  or  in  solution,  is  undecided.  Many 
recent  physiological  writers  hold  the  latter  view,  and  maintain  that  the  phenomenon  of 
cadaveric  rigidity  (riyor  mortis)  is  due  to  its  spontaneously  coagulating  i^ter  death. 

STFK'ILIi,  is  according  to  Dr.  Farr*s  system  of  nosological  classification,  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  enthetic  order  of  zymotic  diseases  (see  Nosoi/Oot  and 
Zymotic  Dibbasbs).  These  diseases  have  the  common  property  of  being  developed  in 
the  system  after  the  introduction  by  inoculation  or  implantation  of  specific  poisons. 
The  poisons  which  produce  diseases  of  this  order  may  be  introduced  through  any 
abraded  cutaneous  surface,  or  through  mucous  membranes,  especially  if  any  solution  of 
continuity  occurs.  A  morbid  poison  thus  introduced  into  the  system  produces  a  specific 
effect  both  on  the  tissue  at  th«  place  of  insertion  and  on  the  blood,  as  soon  as  the  poison 

*  OnfoBL  a  tiust worthy  chemiBt,  announced  flome  vearg  a^o  that  he  had  succeeded  in  forming 
pKmo§e,  a  kind  of  sugar,  and  posseoBing  all  its  chemical  characlerigtics,  from  benzol.>-^nn.  d.  Ghent, 
«.  Pfcorm.  Deo.  1S6&  f^  ^^r^Ar-^ 
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Wgikid  to  be  iietome  absorbed^  or,  Id  other  Svords,  it  produces  boft&'A  eonstitatidnal  And 
6  locdl  change.  The  absorbed  virus  seems  to  undergo  the  following  changed  in  the  liv- 
ing and  Infected  body— viz.  (1)  Increase,  (3)  Transformation,  and  <8)  6e{Mkralkm  or 
excretion.  '  Taking  our  illustrations  from  the  disease  to  which  this  article  is  specially 
devoted,  the  increase  is  shown  bv  the  fact,  that  the  pus  from  a  singie  syphfllitic  sore  ma^ 
by  inoculation  he  made  to  spread  the  disease  a  thousand-fold.  The  trantf'ormati&n  is 
indicated  by  the  successive  phenomena  which  supervene  during  the  conrae  of  the 
disease.  For  example,  syphilis  is  followed,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  by  a  series  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  phenomena,  which  follow  a  tolerably  uniform  course  in  different 
patients.  The  separation  or  excretion  of  the  poison  may  be  acoomx>lished  In  sevdi*al  ways. 
W  hile  in  some  of  the  ipore  intense  poisons — such  as  those  of  certain  serpents — the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood  seems  rapidly  affected,  in  others,  as  syphilis,  '*  a  double  process  of  the 
zvmotic-like  action  seems  to  take  place  before  the  full  effects  which  the  poison  is  cap- 
able of  producing  are  completed.  The  multiplication  of  the  venereal  poison,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  system,  seem  to  become  developed  during  the  existence  of  the  harden- 
ing process  wliich  surrounds  the  infecting  venereal  sore.  This  is  the  first  zj^mdic-like 
process,  and  is  attended  with  a  local  papule,  and  periiaps  an  nicer.  From  this  local 
sore  the  system  becomes  contaminated,  and  in  the  blood  a  second  process  (of  symosis?) 
appears  to  be  completed,  by  which  the  original  poison  becomes  ihtensified,  its  penniiciocis 
influence  more  complete,  and  its  specific,  secondary,  and  terttary  effects  are  man  faily 
developed."— Aitken's  Science  andPratsHce  of  Medidne,  8d  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  Wd. 

From  thb  brief  sketch  of  the  nature  of  enthetic  diseases.  We  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  special  disorder  known  as  9iyphUi»—9i  word  whose  origin  is  unknown.  The 
terrible  ravages  of  this  disease  among  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fearful  mberjr  wliich  it  occasions  in  private  life,  afford  more  than  sufficient  a^ogy  for 
our  introducing  into  these  pages  some  of  the  most  important  detiiils  regarding  this 


repulsive  form  of  disease.*  It  Is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  stphilis  is  a  con- 
tagious disease  usually  propagated  bv  impure  sexual  interconne.  llie  fbliowing  is  a 
-  brief  history  of  the  course  of  the  disease,  if  its  progress  is  not  checked  by  proper 
remedial  agents.  At  an  uncertain  period,  varying  from  three  to  ten  dsvs,  after  expo- 
sure to  the  infection,  one  or  more  venereal  ulcers  (Commonly  known  as  dkwthffres)  appear 
upon  the  generative  organs.  These  ulcers  present  many  varieties,  which  have  been 
variously  classified.  The  following  arrangement,  bv  Mr.  Hemy  Lee,  surgeon  to  the 
Lock  hospital,  is  an  eminently  practical  one— viz.  (1)  The  Huntetlan  or  indurated  or 
infecting  chancre:  (^  The  non-indurated  or  suppurative  chancre;  (8)  The  ulcerative 
chancre;  and  (4)  The  doughing  chancre.  These  local  affections  are  So  different  in  their 
characters,  and  in  their  action  on  the  constitution,  that  each  must  have  a  brief  separate 
notice.  (1)  Tho  indurated,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  tertned,  the  Bunterian  chancre,  from 
Its  having  been  first  accurately  described  by  John  Hunter,  is  the  only  one  of  these  local 
affections  that  can  be  absociated  with  constitutional  syphilis  Its  natural  course  is  thus 
described  by  Mt.  Lee.  "  At  an  uncertain  period,  but  generally  from  three  to  four  days 
after  exposure  to  infection,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  part  by  a  slight  itching.  Oq 
examination,  a  red  spot,  surrounded  by  a  little  induration,  will  perhaps  present  itself, 
or  a  vesicle  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  will  not  unfrequently  form  upon  the  infected 
part.  The  cuticle  covering  this  vesicle  is  so  thin  that  it  usually  gives  way  at  a  very 
earlv  period ;  and  this  commonly  happens  before  the  disease  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined. The  base  of  the  vesicle  then  becomes  indurated,  and  the  induration  (whether 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  pimple  or  a  vesicle,  or  independent  of  either  of  these) 
assumes  a  circular  form,  extending  equally  in  every  direction,  and  terminating  quite 
abruptly  in  apparently  healthy  parts.  A  sore  generally  follo\^S;  this  is  excavated,  with- 
out gi^nulations,  sometimes  glazed,  at  other  times  having  some  adhesive  matter  on  its 
surface.  The  color  of  the  chancre  will  depend  often  upon  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  suDStance  Which  adheres  to  it,  and  will  frequently  present  a  fawn  hue,  or  different 
shades  of  brown  and  red.  When  this  adventitious  matter  is  removed,  the  sore  will 
usually  again  assume  its  original  smooth  and  red  glassed  appearance."-*"  Syphilis"  in 
Holmes's  Sf/iUm  ofSwrgery,  vol.  i.  p.  400.  This  variety  of  sore  frequently  ^ves  nse  to 
a  chronic  enlar^ment  of  one  of  the  glands  of  the  groin  (forming  what  is  termed  a  \nibo\ 
which  does  not  involve  the  skin  or  tiie  cellular  membrane.    It  is  followed  by  certain 

ESS?*' "®vT}?®/'^?J^^^**  ^5 **^.^'  flt«»ng(*  froto  yenemGMU  diaeaBeBaloneiKOnorrhaa beins included 
with  syphilte  in  this  term,  and  forming  about  40  per  cent  of  the  cases)  is  aqual  to  the  Ion  of  more 
ttian  ejffht  dars  annually  of  oveiy  soiaer  in  the  service.  ••  Dr.  Balfour  in  fis  UedicaL  Sanitary,  and 
SM^atitUeal  Bepart  of  tkeAritiy  Medical  Depttrtmtnt  for  18S0,  i^lates  that  "  tnote  thim  one^lM  of  all 
the  admlswoas  into  hospital  havie  been  on  aoeount  of  veoereoi  diseaaw  OMS  per  1000),  and  the  ayenge 
number  oonstantly  in  hospital  is  equal  to  23.60  per  1000  of  streof^li^^meo^,  each  remainiiv  Vi  hoa- 
pftal  on  an  averagr©  28^  days.  Ttus  the  Inefliciency  Is  cObBtajitly  equal  to  about  fti  rerimeSw." '  In 
iS81,  these  diseases  caused  a  loss  equal  to  8.00  days  for  evdtv  soldier  serring  at  hraierthete  being:  a 
daily  inefflciency  of  2.077  tnen;  aod  the  numbers  are  nearly  ihe  saqM  for  the  snceeediaff  yean.  TOO 
dailr  loss  of  service  in  the  navy,  hi  1862,  was  about  that  of  686  men  per  day.  Howftr  these  data 
apply  to  our  civil  population,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  It  is  much  to  be  feared  they  apply  pretty  closely. 
JjS  *  q«e«Mon,'^sa3r8Dr.  Farkes.  **  whether  a  large  majority  of  tibe  young  men  9^  the  u»er  and 
middle  class  do  not  suifer  in  youth  from  some  form  of  venereal  disease.  In  the  lower  dasMB.  it  ia 
perhaps  equally  common.  '—Practical  Hygiene,  p.  453.  For  a  comparison  between  the  amovnt  of 
venereal  disease  in  our  own  and  other  armies,  the  reader  may  consult  the  same  work  pp  602, 508. 
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and  seoondftTf  fomift,  tnerenrial  trentmeBl.  (2)  Th«  mtppwroftMg  ekamart  osnilly  bea^ 
fts  an  abnidoo,  Which  when  fuUy  developed,  oltea  preeeBte  (he  MUse  apptaranee  aslc.a 
piece  of  ekia  had  been  removed  \tj  a  oaroular  punch.  The  tore  k  covered  with  ill 
formed  mnnlAtSons,  and  extendhig  equally  in  all  direction«»  maintaiiu  ite  circular 
form.  After  eontinaing  Uuee  or  four  treeke,  it  generally  heali,  without  lewrihg  the 
faardneaB  which  is  bo  charaoleristic  of  the  Hoaterian,  infeeong  or  indurated  sore.  An 
other  important  diagnostic  diflersnee  is  fomirtied  hy  the  myarosoopicoHshenieal  exam- 
inatitm  of  the  fluid  secreted  Ijy  the  sore.  In  this  sappmating  sore  the  secretion  consists 
of  pus,  which,  on  the  addition  of  soetie  acid,  exhibits  the  charaeteristic  compound 
nuclei ;  while  in  the  infoctii^»  eon  the  secretion  reeeBibles  turbid  serum,  presenting  none 
of  tlie  cdttiacters  of  the  pua  It  does  not  sive  rise  to  bubo,  nor  is  it  followed  l^  ieoond- 
aiy  mnptoms.  (8)  The  %ilomM%$  ^homon  is  a  lag^sd  worm-eaten  ulceration;  secretinff 
an  iu-fonned  pus,  and  presenting  an  irritable  surface.  Soon  after  the  appearance  <n 
this  sore,  one  of  the  fflands  of  the  groin  will  become  ealarged  and  pidnf ul.  This  may 
be  preceded  by  a  uiTerlng  ilt,  more  or  less  marked.  l%e  enlarged  giand  or  bubo 
becomes  very  tender  to  pressure,  and  as  the  swellinc  increasee,  the  skin  becomes  red, 
€8pecial^  at  the  oenter,  and  the  geiwral  symptoms  of  eupparation  present  themselvee. 
Oreat  rdief  is  afforded  by  the  discharge  of  the  pus.  It  is  never  followed  bysecondarr 
symptoms,  and,  like  the  preceding  form,  requires  only  local  treatment  (4)  The  iUmgk- 
ing  eAanore  is  fortunately  rare  in  this  oonntiy,  but  in  many  foreign  ports,  in  warm  and 
hot  countries,  this  form  of  syphilis  commits  great  ravages  among  our  sailors,  who  have 
given  to  it  certain  ehaiacteristic  names,  swm  as  the  Back  poos,  the  bUtek  Uon,  etc.  It 
does  not  affect  the  ingtdnal  glands,  and  is  not  followed  hy  constitutioBal  symptoms,  and 
requires  only  local  treatment.  • 

Before  notidag  the  ooaatitntfonal  or  eeooDdarjrsymptopawhicfa  follow  the  Ilunteriaa 
or  infecting  sore,  we  shall  very  briefly  describe  the  treatment  recpalied  for  the  last  three 
forms,  in  which  no  oonstitoiticBai  svmptoms  occur.  A  suppurating  sore  should  at  once 
be  thoroughhr  cauteiiaed,  so  as  todestioy  all  the  tissaeswhich  have  imbibed  the  poison. 
To  secure  this  result,  strong  eausties  aredesindile;  and  as  they  sooetimes extend  further 
than  isdesirsd,  an  aatkiole  sboaU  be  at  hand,  which  not  onhf  checks  the  further  exten- 
Aon  of  the  coostks,  but  deadens  Ae  pain.  The  agents  most  used  in  thesecases  are  caus^ 
tk»  and  the  minend  adds,  and  the  pdtossa  mim  calee,  a  oombination  of  potash  and  lime» 
which  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  small  rods  for  tiiis  purpose.  The  last  of  these  is  on 
the  whole  the  best,  as  the  extent  to  which  it  acts  may  be  acdnratel^  vegulated.  When 
the  action  is  sufficient,  the  application  of  a  dilute  acid  will  relies  the  paiiL  Nitrate  of 
silver,  which  is  often  employed,  is  not 'sufficiently  energetio  hi  its  action  to  eradicate  the 
disease.  In  the  uleerstive  sore,  which  is  often  irritable  and  painful,  opium  is  useful 
both  locally  and  internally.  In  'other  respects,  the  same  treatment  must  be  adopted  as 
in  the  prei^diag  vwriety.  As  the  various  means  that  have  been  suggested  for  prevent- 
ing  the  suppuration  of  the  bubo,  which  always  accompanies  this  sore,  are  of  no  avail,  it 
is  useless  to  mention  them.  If,  after  the  bubo  has  burst,  the  remains  of  an  indolent, 
enlarged  gland,  incapable  of  forming  healthy  granulations,  are  left,  caustic  must  be 
applied,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  slough  away.  In  sloughing  sores,  the  great  object  is  to 
•check  the  destructive  process;  for  which  purpose,  fomentations  and  poultices  are  applied 
locally,  and  huge  and  repeated  doses  of  opium  axe  given  internally.  The  nitric  acid 
lotion,  or  a  solutioa  of  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  (10  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water),  is  often 
an  efficient  local  application  in  these  cases. 

We  now  return  to  the  oonsidemtion  of  the  Hunterian  or  indurated  chancre,  the  only 
variety  of  venereal  sore  that  gives  rise  to  secondary  or  constitutional  symptoms.  If  the 
patient  seeks  medical  assistance  as  soon  as  he  percdves  the  sore,  it  is  possible  that  the 
application  of  a  caustic  will  destroy  the  poison,  and  prevent  any  constitutional  symp- 
toms. If,  however,  four  days  or  more  dapee  before  treatment  commences,  the  beet 
local  application  is  some  form  of  mercury,  as  mercurid  ointment  spread  on  lint,  or  the 
application  of  black  wash  (see  Lovionb)  steeped  in  the  same  materid.  When  the  poison 
has  once  entered  the  circulation,  and  become  diffused  throughout  the  body,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  neutralize  it,  if  possible,  before  the  appearance  of  anv  secondary  Bvm|>toms.  A 
veiy  laree  number  of  druffa  have  at  different  times  possessea  an  anti-syphilitic  reputa- 
tion, and  a  few  are  doubtless  useful;  as,  for  example,  iodide  of  potassium.  **  There  is 
one  medicine  done,"  says  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  highest  British  authorities  on  the 
subject,  ''which,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  preju- 
dices of  some  against  its  use,  and  the  no  less  adverse  influence  of  others,  who  have 
employed  it  to  an  unjustiflable  extent,  has  maintdned  its  generd  refmtation." — Op,  dL, 
p.  418.  In  these  remarks  on  the  vahie  of  mercury  (If  judiGio«s^y  given)  we  fully  con- 
cur; but  the  mercurialists  and  non^mercurialists  are  ahnost  equaliy  divided.  It  may  be 
given  interaally  in  pills  or  in  solution:  or  it  may  be  introducea  into  the  system  through 
the  skin,  in  the  form  of  ointment;  or  lastly,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
and  thus  applied  to  the  skin.  Of  these  three  methods,  none  Is  equd  to  mercoiid  fumi- 
gation b^  cdomel  vapor,  either  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  removes  the  symptoms, 
or  the  slight  disturbance  it  excites  in  the  constitution,  or  in  its  certaintv  in  preventing 
relapse  This  process  is  a  verv  simple  one.  A  piece  of  brick  must  be  neatea  to  a  duU 
led  heat,  and  placed  in  a  pan  having  a  little  water  at  the  bottom.     A  quantity  of  c^o-|p 
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Bwl,  THiying  from  10  to  90  gn!ii0,k  placed  <m  the  top  of  tfae  brick;  and  the  pationt  tbea 
sitB  over  thepan  in  a  oane-bottomed  chair,  eDvek>ped  from  his  neck  downward  in  a  large 
blanket*  The  operation  is  best  perf orrnied  at  bedtime ;  it  is  complete  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hodr;  and  when  the  patient  is  anmciently  cool  to  put  on  his  night-shirty  he  should  go  to 
bed  without  disturbing  the  calomel  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  It  is  almost  impoeaible 
to  produce  saliyation  by  this  means  of  administering  mercury;  and  all  that  is  requisite 
is  to  produce  a  slight  tenderness  of  ihe  gums.  The  system  must  be  kept  under  this 
gentle  influence  of  the  mercury  till  the  induration  in  the  primary  sore  has  disappeared. 
At  a  period  usually  varying  from  one  to  two  months  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
induration  (which  is  regar&d  by  some  writers  as  the  first  of  the  secondaiy  ff)rmpU>ms), 
slight  febrile  symptoms,  usually  followed  by  an  ezanthematous  eruption  of  the  skin, 
often  accompanied  by  sore  throat,  will  occur.  This  eruption  is  a  variety  of  roseola/  it  is  of 
a  lose-red  color,  which  disappears  on  pressure^  and  is  not  raised  above  the  surface.  It  gener- 
ally disappears  in  a  few  days,  but  if  it  persist,  it  will  gradually  change  to  a  copper  color, 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  syphilitic  eruptions  which  remain  lor  a  considerable  time 
without  suppurating  or  ulcerating.  Tiie  syphilitic  eruptions  which  usually  follow  this 
primary  rash  may  assume  the  varied  forms  of  lichen,  syphilitic  tubercle,  l^ra,  and  pso- 
riasis; and  the  best  mode  of  treating  them  is  by  applying  local  mercurial  fumi^tion, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  iodide  of  potassium  <in  five-grain  doses  thrice  a  day)  inter- 
nally. Occasionally,  in  p«*son8  with  impaired  constitutions,  syphilitic  eruptions  asaume 
a  pustular  character.  For  a  description  of  these  eruptions,  we  must  refer  to  Cazenave's 
Manual  of  Diseasea  of  the  Skin,  translated  by  Burgess.  Sunilarly,  there  are  caaes  in 
which,  from  some  constitutional  peculiarity,  or,  as  Mr.  Lee  suggests,  from  some  want 
of  power  in  carrying  out  the  natural  processes  of  the  disease,  the  syphilitic  eruption  may 
be  accompanied  by  an  effusion  of  serum  only;  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  of  the  vesicu- 
lar type.  Thus,  we  hear  of  sypdulitic  herpes,  syphilitic  ecsema,  etc  These  forms  must 
be  treated  as  the  others^ 

Amone  the  secondary  syphilitic,  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane,  may  be  espe- 
cially noticed  (1)  mucous  tubevdes,  (d)  deep  ulcer  of  the  tonsils,  and  (8)  syphilitic  laryn- 
gitis. Mucous  tuberclM  appear  as  small  tense  eminences  inside  the  cheeks,  on  the  arches 
of  the  palate,  on  the  lips,  on  the  generative  organs,  and  on  the  rectum.  A  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  applied  locally  (one  or  two  sprains  to  the  ounce  of  water),  or  calomel^ 
proves  an  effective  local  application.  Deep  uU&r  of  the  tojuik  is  best  treated  by  corrosive 
sublimate  given  internally,  in  doses  of  A  of  ^  grain  tbvee  times  a  day,  in  compound 
tincture  of  bark  and  water;  and  also  used  as  garsle  (in  the  proportion  of  2  grains  to  a 
mixture  of  Tounces  of  water  and  1  of  honej.  Si/pMUtie  uteeraHoitofths  larifnx,  commonly 
known  as  typMUtia  lai'yngUis,  is  characterized  bypain  or  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  (see  LikBTKX),  huskineas  of  the  voioe^  a  hacking .  couji^h  from  attempts 
to  expectorate,  with  occasional  expulsion  of  purulent  matter  mixed  with  blood.  If  the 
disease  is  not  checked,  enervation,  night^sweats,  and  dangerous  exhaustion,  ensue,  and 
life  is  often  terminated  by  suffocation. 

In  noticing  tlie  secondary  symptoms,  sffphiUiie  iritU  must  not  be  overlooked;  its 
symptoms  and  treatment  are  described  in  the  article  Luria 

Our  limited  space  precludes  more  than  a  very  brief  allusion  to  the  more  important 
tertiary  syphilitic  affections.  The  most  important  of  these  are  those  which  attack  the 
bones  and  their  covering.  They  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  acute  and  dironic 
periostitis  (the  latter  being  very  common),  nodes  and  exostosis,  inflammation  of  bone, 
caries,  and  necrosis;  next  to  these  are  tertiary  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  consist  mainly  of  intractable  ulcerations  attacking  the  face  (e^ecially  the 
nose  and  lips),*naila,  ears,  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  various  openings  of  the  body; 
and  diseases  of  the  glands.  In  many  of  these  cases  a  modified  form  of  mercurial  f umi- 
gation  is  most  useful;  but  if  mercury,  even  in  this  form,  is  thought  inexpedient,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  general  debility  of  the  system,  iodide  of  potassium,  combined  with  any 
of  the  preparations  of  saisaparilla,  may  be  employed.  Bark,  iron,  and  the  mineral  adds 
are  also  of  service  in  restoring  the  strength;  and  opium,  by  relieving  the  nocturnal  pains 
which  are  so  frequently  present,  will  also  prove  most  useful.  The  reader  who  wishes  to 
pursue  this  sublect  further  may  be  referred  to  Aitken's  Science  and  PraeUee  of  MedidnSy 
m  which  he  will  find  an  account  of  the  tertiary  syphilitic  affections  of  the  nails,  heart, 
brain,  lungs,  liver,  and  tongue. 

The  Syphilis  of  Childbrn  is  a  subject  which  must  not  be  omitted  in  an  article  on 
(his  disease.  If  the  constitution  of  either  the  father  or  mother  of  an  infant  is  saturated 
with  the  svphilitic  poison,  the  child  may  be  bom  with  certain  symptoms  indicatins^  that 
it  is  suffering  from  congenital  syphdUs,  Moreover,  the  child  of  a  mother  having  a  primary 
sore,  but  no  constitutional  symptoms,  ma^r  be  inoculated  with  syphiliB  dunng  the  act 
of  delivery  ;•  or  the  disease  may  be  communicated  in  vaccination  (if  the  matter  l^  derived 
from  an  impure  source);  or  by  contact  with  syphilitic  sores  on  the  persons  of  wet-nurses 
or  others.  All  these  cases  are  included  in  the  iitfantUs  variety  of  the  disease.  One  of 
the  most  striking  symptoms  of  true  congenital  syphilis  is  that  which  is  popularly  known 

*▲  simple  apparatus  for  mercurial  fumigation,  consistixig  of  a  Und  of  tin  case  containing  a  spirit- 
lamp,  may  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Bavlgny  &  Co.,  St.  James's  street,  by  those  who  obiect  to  rough, 
bricks  and  coarse  pans.    A  special  fumigating  cloak,  in  place  of  the  bb^iket,  ip-vold  with^tpe  ai^mFatus. 
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as  the  mm^/tm,  in  which  a  diflch«i|pa  oottecta  intha  noae*  and  aoaielimaa  Uooks  it  up  ao 
eompkilely  that  the  inlaDt  is  unable  to  auck  lor  any  length  of  tima  The  skin  preeenta 
an  eniptioB  of  spots^  which  are  uauaily  aomewliat  coppery^  but  aonwUmfla  of  a  rose*rad 
tint:  while  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hfluds  tlie  outide  scales  off,  and 
an  appearance  like  that  of  peoriaaiB  is  piesented ;  and  iat  nnicoue  tubercles  ooeor  at  tha 
paita  where  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  merge  into  one  another.  White  ulcers  of 
a  cresoentic  form  often  occur  in  the  mouth;  and  With  these  symptoms  there  is  nearly 
always  observed  "  the  wizened  and  duimken  look,  the  anxious  expression,  and  the  dirty 
hue  of  the  skin  (a  kind  of  dirty  greenish  yellow),  which  imparts  to  the  infant  a  peculiarly 
repulsive  aspect  of  old  age/'-HUolmes,  "On  the  Surgical  Diseaaes  of  Childhood;"  op. 
oil.,  vol.  iv.  p.  880.  Congenital  sjrphilis  frequently  causes  the  death  of  the  fetus  at  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month;  and  if  a  woman  is  repeatedly  d^iyered  of  dead  children  from 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  month,  the  practitioner  may  fairly  conclude  that  a  syphilitic 
taint  is  prodabiy  present.  In  other  cases  the  child  is  bom  alive  with  the  "  snuffling"  and 
eruption;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  infant  when  bom  is  apparently  healthy,  and 
the  disease  does  not  show  itself  tili  about  six  weeks  after  birth. 

When  congenital  syphilis  is  diagnosed  with  certainty  the  medical  attendant  has  a 
▼ery  important  duty  to  perform,  from  wMch  be  must  not  shrink  from  anv  feelings  of 
delicacy.  He  must  discover  which  of  the  parents  is  affected,  and  must  prohibit  further 
cohabitation  until  the  secondary  symptoms  have  been  completely  removed  by  the  treats 
ment  which  has  already  been  described.  '  *  lieglect  of  tfiis  precaution, "  says  Mr.  Holmes, 
in  his  excellent  memour  on  congenital  syphilis  (contained  in  the  4th  v(^  of  liis  Sifster^  (sf 
8tirgery\  "may  not  only  entail  on  the  couple  the  misery  of  a  family  of  deformed,  puny, 
and  aifing  children,  but  to  the  woman  at  least  is  fraught  with  grave  personal  danger. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  among  the  poor,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  better  classes, 
congenital  syphilis  is  usually  derived  from  the>  father,  the  mother  being  unaffected 
except  through  the  fetus.''  There  is  seatoeiy  a  doubt  thai  a  woman  carrying  a  syphilitte 
fetua  may  become  thus  infected  with  ascondary  ^r{ihilia  by  the  excliange  of  fetal  and 
maternal  blood  in  the  placenta;  and  this  explains  how  it  is  that  women  who  have  never 
had  the  primary  infecting  sore  occasionally  show  aU  the  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilia 
afber  living  for  some  years  with  husbands  similarly  affected^ 

AUuaion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  ir^fantiU  (not  ^ongMital)  syphHIs  may 
be  communicated  by  vaccination.  There  is  undoubted  avidence  that  in  the  year  1801, 
in  a  thinly  populated  district  of  Piedmont,  in  which  s^^hiKs  ia  virtually  unknown,  49 
children  of  various  ages  were  simultaneously  attacked  with  syphilis  proc^iBding  from 
chancres  in  the  arm,  and  followed  by  buboes  (enlai^ed  glands)  itt  the  armptts:  and  that 
all  these  children  had  been  vaccinated  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  single  cnild,  who  was 
subsequently  proved  to  have  oontmcted  syphilis  from  a  wet-nurse:  and  further,  that 
these  children  transmitted  the  same  disease  to  a  number  of  women,  their  wet-nurses, 
mothers,  etc.,  and  even  to  children  who  nursed  and  phiyed  with  them;  that  the  women 
so  infected  communicated  the  disease  to  their  husbands;  and  finally,  that  the  disease 
yielded  in  all  cases  to  the  ordhiary  treatment  adopted  in  syphiUs.  This,  as  Mr.  Hcdmes 
observes.  Is  l^  far  tho most  convmcing instance  of  the  propagation  of  sypbilisby  vacci- 
nation; but  several  others  are  reccmted  by  Mr.  Lee  {Lntlurm  on  i^inf^Ulmc  laoeulatian, 
1868)  and  oth^  writers. 

Oases  in  which  the  nipple  of  the  wet*nurae  haa  been  infected  by  a  syphilitic  infant 
are  by  no  means  rare,  and  have  in  various  instances  eiven  rise  to  litigation. 

Congenital  syphilis  and  infantile  syphilia  generally  must  be  treated  with  mercury-*- 
either  in  the  form  of  inunction,  by  keeping  a  flannel  band,  smeared  twice  a  day  with 
mercurial  ointment,  in  constant  ccmtact  with  the  thigh  or  arm  for  about  six  weeks;  or 
internally,  by  the  careful  use  of  gray  powder  {hiffdrofrg.  e,  oretA),  in  doaes  of  a  grain  and 
half  or  two  grains,  twice  a  day;  combined  with  a  little  compound  chalk-powder,  if  any 
irritation  of  the  bowela  occurs.  The  snuffles  will  be  relieved  by  mrringing  the  noatrib 
with  lukewarm  water,  and  then  introducing  a  couple  of  drops  of  almond  or  olive  oil. 

In  a  foot-note  to  an  early  paragraph  of  this  article,  we  gave  abundant  evidence  of 
the  appalling  prevatence  of  this  disease.  In  his  valuable  treatise  on  Jhractieai  Hygiene, 
I>r.  Pwicea  cUscuases  the  question  of  the  preventicm  of  this  disease  among  soldiers;  as, 
however,  his  remarks  for  the  most  part  are  applicable  to  other  classes,  we  shall  briefly 
notice  them.  The  means  of  prevention  which  he  discbsaes  are:  1.  ConHnenee,  which  » 
prcmioted  by  (a)  the  eultiyation  of  a  religious  feeling  and  of  pure  tiiought  aiul  conver* 
sation:  (b)  die  removal  from  temptation  and  occasions  to  sin;  (c)  consiant  and  agreeable 
employment,  bodily  and  mentally;  and  (<Q  temperance.  2.  £!ariy  marriaffe.-^At  present 
only  6  per  cent  of  our  soldiers  are  allowed  to  marry.  S,  Preeautum»  aftier  the  Hsk  <jf 
eonioffion. — In  some  French  towns  the  use  of  lotions  and  washing  is  vigorously  enforced, 
with  the  effect  of  lessening  disease  considerably.  4.  Cure  of  vU  tUseam  in  thoee  afeded 
by  iL — ^Health-inspection*  m  special  reference  to  venereal  diseases,  are  made  weekly  in 
our  army  by  the  surgeon  or  assistant-surgeon;  and  although  similar  inspecttons  of  all 
reoo^iaed  prostitutes  have  long  been  made  by  lesal  authority  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent,  no  attempt  at  legal  interference  with  the  disease  in  women  was  made  in  this 
country  till  1864,  when  the  ** contagious  diseases  bill"  was  pass^,  by  which,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  certain  places  (Portsmouth.  Plymouth,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheemess, 
and  AldersUot),  prostitutes  who  are  found  diseased  may  be  taken  to  an  hqspital,  and 
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Hkete  detained  till  cured.  A  ODmmittae  8|ypoii^ed>a  f0w years  «g»  by  gonnnie&t  to 
repmrt  upon  the  best  meanft  of  cheeking  the  dieeue  m  tihe  army  and  wavj,  in  FA.  16M 
Iflsaed  their  veeonunendatioas;  the  most  important  of  which  are— (1)  tlie  periodic  inspec- 
tion of  all  known  prostitutes  in  the  garrison  towns  placed  under  the  pvorisiona  of  the 
act  of  1884;  (^  the  appointment  of  a  surgeon  vested  with  the  necMsaiy  powers;  (8) 
punishment  foMnfringement  of  the  act;  (4)  the  extensioin  of  its  operation  to  all  garrison 
and  sea{x>rt  (owns  used  by  troops  or  ships;  (5)  the  prohibition  of  the  reaidenoe  ot  pubhc 
women  in  beer-«hops;  (0)  that  the  Lock  hospitals  oe  placed  under  gofemment  control, 
and  lastly,  that  the  police  superyision  of  the  women  in  liie  streets  of  such  towns  be  more 
stringent.  The  evidence  taiken  by  this  committee  unquestionably  proved  that  the  work- 
ing of  the  act  of  1864  was  decidedly  useful,  although  its  application  was  so  limited. 
Wot  an  accoimt  of  the  various  plans  which  are  adopted  on  the  continent  for  tin  preven- 
tiim  of  this  disease~-euoh  as  the  registration  of  brotbeis  and  of  prostitotes,  and  the 
enforcement  of  periodic  examinations  at  short  iatervals^the  reaoer  is  referred  to  the 
various  works  of  Ptoent-Duchatelet,  Acton,  Sanger,  and  others  on  prostitution;  and  to 
two  articles  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Hcriland  (of  Cork)  in  the  jBriti&h  amd  jFbreign 
MkUeo-Chirurgieal  Benmo  lor  1858. 

Without  entering  into  any  prolonged  details  regarding  theshistory  of  thia  disease,  we 
may  briefly  mention  tiiaty  toward  the  close  of  the  15th  c,  a  great  epidemic  of  eyphilis 
pervaded  Europe,  and  that  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  imported  from  the  new  world: 
and  that,  in  the  16th  c,  syphilis  was  recOffnized  as  the  result  of  a  specific  virus.  I>urinc 
last  century  the  history  of  this  disease  is  divisible  into  three  distinct  periods,  in  each  of 
which  very  different  views  have  been  prevalent.  These  may  be  described  as  —  1. 
The  period  and  doctrine  of  Hunter ^  who  believed  that  the  varioua  fbrma  of  svphilis^nd 
ffonorrfaea  depend  upon  one  and  the  same  poiBon-*«  view  taught  by  Oarmicbael  ni  Dublin, 
Cazenave  in  Paris,  and  othem.  2.  Ths  period  and  doctrine  of  Bieard,  who  proved  that 
gonorrhea  was  quite  different  ftom  syplnlis,  and  that  inoculation  with  ffononheal  matter 
will  not  cause  a  chancer;  and  thai  there  are  tt»o  classes  of  chancen,  oae  eefimad.  hard, 
originating  from  the  same  aoioce.  &  The  preeent  period^  oomasendng  in  18SB»  in  which 
it  is  held  that,  exclusive  of  gcmoivhea,  there  are  tuo  tanas  of  the  syphittkic  poison.  It 
has  been  judiciously  advised  by  Mr.  Longmore,  tiie  ppifiMsor  of  militaiy  suivery  in  the 
army  medical  school,  that  In  accordance  with  our  present  knowledge  of  this  disease,  the 
temi  e^hiiie  or  eifphUMe  should  be  restricted  to  iuch  cases  as  are  believed  to  be  of  a 
apedfic  infecting  kind,  while  the  term  local  wmtcaX  mre  or  wMreed  tdnratbm  should 
be  applied  to  those  cases  which  reqvire  merely  local  treatment,  and  are  not  followed  by 
constitutional  symptoms. 

STPHILXZA'TIOV  is  the  terai  used  to  dengttate  an  operation  whleh  has  the  double 
object  of  eradicating  sypMHs  already  existhig  in  the  system,  and  of  securing  penuanent 
immunity  from  any  future  attacks,  1^  means  of  repeated  inoculationB.  of  syphilitic 
poison.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1644,  a  French  idiysician,  Auslas  Tursaae;  undertook 
a  number  of  expmments,  with  the  view  of  testmg  whether  John  Hunter's  view,  that 
syphilis  could  not  be  oonununicated  to  the  h>wer  animals,  was  ooivect  After  some 
f  aUures  he  succeeding  in  producing  venereal  sores  (ehancers)  in  monkeys  by  inocuhiting 
them  with  the  human  virus;  and  he  found  that  rabbits,  cats,  and  horses  might  be 
similarly  infected  from  the  diancera  of  the  monkey.  He  likewise  found  that  the 
chancers  produced  by  inocuhition  beoame  less  and  less  in  each  animal,  until  a  period  at 
length  arrived  at  which  the  poison  -seemed  to. have  lost  all  its  power,  and  no  further 
aores  could  be  produced;  ana  he  was  thus  led  to  believe  that  by  prokmged  inoculation 
the  system  beoame  protected.  The  subject  was  next  taken  up  by  Bperino  of  Turin, 
who  inoculated  patients  suffering  from  syehtlis  by  virus  from  a  chenoer,  and  repeated 
the  inociflation  once  or  twice  a  week,  till  the  poison— as  in  the  case  of  Turenne's 
animals'-oeased  to  produce  any  effect;  and  when  this  point  was  reached,  aU  the  other 
sores  had  healed.  In  1851  prof.  Boeck  of  Cfaristiania,  when  traveUng  through  Italy, 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  doctrine  of  syphtliflation;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  he  has  devoted  himself  unremittiugiy  to  it,  and  is  now  thb  great  authori^  on 
the  subjebt.  In  1658  Bocick,  in  oonsequdBce  of  the  results  he  bad  attmned  from  the 
practice  of  syphilization  in  cases  where  no  mercurial  treatment  had  been  prescribed, 
alkged  that  syphilization  might  in  such  cases  be  regarded  as  a  complete  and  certain 
cure.  In  cases  where  mercurialization  has  been  praoUoed,  the  use  of  iodine  baa  to  be 
persisted  in  during  syphilization.  During  the  summer  of  1860  Dr.  Boeck  visited  London, 
and  took  aetive  steps  to  make  his  views  on  this  subject  accurately  known  in  this  country, 
and  the  surasons  of  the  Lock  hospital  submitted  a  series  of  eases  to  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment; and  Mr.  James  Lane,  one  of  tiie  surgeons  to  that  institution,  asserted  in  1866  that 
''hitherto,  as  far  as  he  had  seen,  it  had  effected  everything  which  had  been  promised 
for  it.  The  progress  of  the  cases  in  the  Ixx^  hospital  had  in  almost  every  detail  corre- 
sponded to  the  predictions  of  prof.  Boeck  respecting  them.  In  several  of  those  who  had 
been  longest  under  treatment,  immuni^^from  inoculation  with  primary  syphilitic  matter 
had  been  arrived  at.''  The  progress  of  syphlHaation  as  a  remedv  for  c^philis  and  as  a 
proof  against  syphilitic  infection,  has  not  been  well  marked  in  this  country.  Most 
surgeons  are  agreed  as  to  the  correctness  of  prof.  Boeck's  views,  but  the  pntctice  itself 
is  offensive,  ami  the  lengtli  of  time  necessary  for  its  being  effecti^jely  camed  out  forms 
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«i  objectkm  te  its  practioe.  In  8|«rifao'»  e^tptrtoiMtiil  this'  tftalfeicni  exttodedffrofli  9 
to  90  months  or  more.  The  prMitse  htt  4»e«ii  mttcb  In^oglw  in  OhiistliuR  miter  Bo«q|i 
and  his  cofieafoe  M.  Bidenkap;  bv(  it  is  miUkelr  to  GM&iiiaiid  «tteiitioa  other  Ihan- of 
scientific  Mnd,  and  as  tending  to  aoquatnt  us  wim  the  hfetory  ci  sf  philis  and  witik  the 
nature  of  eyphiiitio  infectiOD. 

8T*BA  (anc.  J^rof),  the  most  important,  though  not  the  largest  member  of  that  group 
of  islands  in  the  JSgean  sea  known  a^  the  C^clades  (see  Grescb),  lies  13  n^..^.  of  Androe. 
It  is  about  10  m.  long  by  5  broad,  bare,  hiUy,  and  not  very  fertile.  VbB  products  are 
wine,  tobacco,  grain,  citrons,  figs,  honey,  and  vegetables;  but  the  greater  portion  even 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  have  to  be  imported  from  Greece  and  foteign  countries. 
Its  prosperity  is  of  quite  modern  growth.  During  the  war  of  independence,  Syra 
remained  neutral,  and,  in  consequence,  numerous  fu£;itives  flocked  thither  from  otlxer 
parts  of  Greece,  especially  from  Chios  and  I'sara.  who»  besides  adding  largely,  to  the 
population,  brought  with  them  a  spirit  of  political  activity  and  commercial  enterprise, 
the  beneficial  e£cts  of  which  are  now  stnkingly  visible.  Pop.  80,643.  The  capital, 
Sj^ra  or  Mermopolis,  is  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island.  .It  rises  terrace-wise 
from  the  shore,  is  well  built,  and  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Cyclades,  and  the 
residence  of  forel^  consuls.  It  has  numerous  educational  institutions,  4  printing- 
presses,  and  3  weeitly  newspapers.  Sjrra  has  become  the  great  commercial  entrepot  of 
the  iEgean.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  imports  of  Greece  reach  It  through  this  port.  It  • 
builds  more  ships  than  any  other  town  in  the  Leyant,  and  owns  one^hird  of  all  the  Greek 
merchantmen.  It  has  liKeWise  regular  steam  communication  with  all  the  principle 
.  trading-towns  in  the  Levant.    Pop.  of  the  town  of  Byra,  '71,  20,W«. 

AneleBt  notices  of  Syra  are  scanty.    Homer  praises  it  ia  the  Odguiif  as  ''ileh  in 
pastures,  in  hetds,  in  wine.  In  wheat;"  hat  it  tuts  no  liistory. 

872'A€ViB,  anciently  the  most  famous  and  powerful  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the 

south-eastern  coast  of  the  island,  60  m.  s.8.w.  of  Messina,  was  founaed  bj  a  body  of 

Coriathian  settlers  under  Archias,  one  of  the  BacchiadaB,  734  b.c.    The  orij;inal  colonists 

seem  at  first  to  have  occupied  nothing  more  than  the  little  isle  of  Ortygia,  Bboxit  1  m. 

long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  which  lies  near  the  shore.    It  rapidly  rose  to  prosperity,  and 

was  enabled  to  establish  sub-colonies  of  its  own:    Acne  (664  b.o.).  Gasmen®  (644  b.c.), 

and  Gamarina  (599:b.C.).    Kothing  definite  is  known  of  the  early  political  state  of  Syra; 

but  before  486  th6  political  ubWtr  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  fbw  leading  families, 

or  perhaps  efiiH  who  constituted  an  oligarchy,  while  the  great  body  of  me  citizens 

formed  a  maleontent  dem<K:tatiy.    In  that  year  a  revolution  took  place.    The  oligarchic 

ttLm\h!e»^€htpmoH  or  ChTtiori,  **  landowners;"  probably  tiie  descendants  of  the  original 

colonisiB,  like  the  patrician  piainka  of  Rome-^were  expelled,  and  the  soyereign  power  was 

transf  elfted  to  the  citizens  at  krge.    Bef  ote  a  year  passed,  however,  Gelott  (q.  y.),  "  despot" 

of  Qela,  had  restored  the  exiles,  and  at  ti»  same  time  made  liitnself  mastea-  of  Syracuse. 

He  was  a  great  ruler,  and  under  him  the  city  increased  in  size  and  wealth.    It  is  believed 

to  have  been  in  Gelon's  time  that  the  adjolnihg  mainland  was  first  built  up6n.    The 

locality  of  the  new  settlers  was  the  slopes  and  heights  of  Achradfna,  ot  the  '*  outer  city," 

a  triangular  table-land  n.  of  the  Ishindof  Ortygia,-  and  subsequently  connected  with  it  by 

a  mole.    It  ultimately  became  Qie  most  exten^ye  and  populous  quarter  of  Syracuse-^ 

contained  the  agora,  a  temple  of  Zeus  Olympics,  the  Prytaneum,  with  a  splendid  status 

of  Sappho,  the  fine  mattuments  to  Timoleon  and  the  elder  Dlonysios  <q.  y.  X  et(&    It  may 

be  conyenient  to  mention  here  the  other  two  quartets  of  the  eity,  esi^dally  as  the  date 

of  their  settlem^it  is  not  known.    Tliese  were  Tyehe-Hso  oaUed,  accordfaig  to  Cioenv 

from  an  ancient  tem|^  of  "  fortone"  ereeted  theve — oomipytng  a  plateau  to  Klie  w.  of 

Achradina;  and  Neapolis  (new  oity),  stvetohiog  along  tlM  southern  slopes  of  the  plateau, 

and  oyeiiooking  the  matshes  of  the  Anapusand  the  **  great  harbor,"  a  spadons  and  weU 

sheltered  bay,  about  5  m.  in  circumference.    Neapolia  became  one  of  the  finest'parts  of 

Syracuse.    Here  weve  situated  the  theater,  ampitheater,  and  numerous  templas,  of  which 

hardly  a  relic  remiuns^  exo6pt  of  tlie  first  mentioned.    Ortyria  contained  the  castle  or 

citadel  which  inuntdintely  fronted  AemaJahtfid,  and  oyerlooked  the  docks  or  nanaHa  in 

the ''lesser  harl»r." 

Reverting  to  the  hisloiy  of  ByracvM,  which  We  must  toooh  upon  only  in  the  most 
cunory  manner,  a  noticeable  (^taracteristic  of  the  reign  of  Hiero  (q.v.X  t^ke  successor  of 
G^on,  is  his  culftiVatiott  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  libetal  patronaigs  of  men  of  genius,  as 
iBschyius,  Pindar,  eic  In  466  B.C.,  the  democracy  agmn  got  the  the  upper  hand-^ 
Thrasybaius,  a  "  tyrant"  of  the  baser  sort,  being  expelied;  and  for  sixty  years  a  free  and 
popohtr  goyermnent  was  enjoyed,  under  which  Syracuse  flourished  more  Ihan  itliad 
ever  done.  Dnriag  tliis  period  occurred  its  great  Straggle  with  Athens  (416-14  b.c.), 
in  winch  it  came  oft  victorious,  and  its  renown  at  once  spread  over  <  the  whole  Gi«ek 
wodd.  But  a  new  power  appeared  on  the  stage^the  Carthaginian,  whose  conquests  in 
8idly,  toward  the  dose  of  the  flth  a,  threatened  the  shiH«maoy  of  ^acuse.  Miean. 
while,  Dionysios  (q.y.)  restored  the  ''tyranny"  of  Gelon,  and  during  a  reign  of  8d years 
gieaUy  inc^oised  the  strengtli  and  importance  of  the  city.  It  was  he  whotcoostnieted 
the  docks  in  the  pester  ^d  lesser  harbors,  and  surrounaed  the  dl^'  with  fottifications. 
His  fleree  and  yictorious  war  with  Carthage  (897  B.c.)  raised  the  renown  ol  Syracuse 
stili  higher.    The  reigns  of  the  younger  Dionysius  (q.v.)  And  of  Dion  were  unsettled;  but|^ 
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site  thi»  restoratkm  of  public  Uberlj  bjr  Tunoleoa  <844  b.c.),  a  brief  <flea60ii  of  tran- 
quiUiiy  ensued,  during  which  the  proepenty  of  the  city  mpidly  revived.  Under  Agath- 
ocles,  however,  the  despoUc  form  of  government  wm  again  eetablished  (817  b.c.),  and 
continued,  with  scarcely  an  interrupuon,  down  to  the  conquest  of  the  «ity  by  the 
Romans  (212  b.o.)  during  the  Hannibaiic  war— the  ruler  of  Syracuse,  Hieronvmus,  a  rash 
and  vain  voung  man,  having  abandoned  the  prudent  pohcy  of  his  grandfather,  Hiero 
(q.v.),  broKen  the  alliance  wim  Rome,  and  joined  the  Carthaginians. 

Under  the  Romans,  Syracuse  slowly  but  sureQy  declined,  though  it  always  continued 
to  be  the  capital  and  first  city  of  Sicily.  Captured,  pillaged,  and  burned  by  tbe  Sara- 
cens (878  A.D.^,  it  sunk  into  complete  decay,  and  is  at  present  confined  to  its  original 
limits,  OrtTgia,  which,  however,  is  no  longer  an  island,  but  a  peninsula.  Pop.  '72, 
22,179.  Tne  streets  of  the  modem  town  are,  with  few  exceptions,  narrow  and  dirty. 
Syracuse  has  ti  cathedral,  a  museum  of  classical  antiquities  discovered  in  Syracuse  and 
the  neighborhood,  a  public  library,  with  some  curious  MSS.,  numerous  churches,  mon- 
asteries, and  nunneries,  and  carries  on  a  trade  chiefly  with  Malta  in  wine,  oil,  salt,  and 
salt  fish.  It  has  several  remains  of  ancient  and  medieval  edifices,  which  are  much  visited 
by  travelers. 

SYRACUSE,  a  province  in  e.  Sicily,  on  the  coast;  drained  by  the  Ablsso,  Anapo, 
and  Ra^sa  rivers;  about  1400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72,  204,886.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
except  m  the  south.  Along  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  river  valleys  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
adapted  to  pasturage.  Agates  and  marbles  are  found.  The  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ductions are  com,  barley,  hemp,  flax,  wines,  and  olives.  It  comprises  8  districts,  Syra- 
cuse, Modica,  and  Koto.    Capital,  Syracuse. 

StRAOITfiE,  a  city  of  central  New  York,  at  the  head  of  Onondaga  lake,  on  the  Erie  canal, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Oswego  railways,  148  m.  w,  by.  n.  of 
Albany.  From  its  central  position  it  is  called  the  citv  of  conventions.  It  contains  a 
handsonie  court-house,  state  arsenal,  state  asylum  for  idiots,  41  churches,  8  daily  and  11 
weekly  iiew6pai)er8,  18  banks,  schools,  and  libraries.  Here  are  the  largest  salt-works  in 
America  (producing  in  1874,  6,029,800  bushels  of  salt),  5  iron-furnaces,  14  machine- 
shops,  manufactories  of  silver,  tinware;  sheet-iron,  coach  and  wagon  factories,  and 
breweries.    Pop.  75,  40,808, 

SYRACUSE  (antel  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Onondaj;a  co.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  '80.  61,791. 
Its  pubhc  buildings,  include  the  court-house,  banks,  and  churches;  it  is  well  laid  out» 
and  the  Syracuse  university  and  Oakwood  cemetery  are  objects  of  interest  to  visitors. 
Its  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  has  existed  from  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  springs  by  the  Jesuits  in  1854  In  1797  these  were  tal^en  possession  of  by 
the  state,  and  laws  passed  for  tlie  conduct  of  the  manufacture.  Twenty  salt  companies 
now  pursue  this  inaustry,  having  invested  in  it  a  large  capital,  and  employing  many 
operatives.  From  1797  to  1806,  inclusive,  the  quantity  manufactured  was  78,000  bushels; 
1807  to  1819,  267,000;  1827  to  1836,  1,694^000;  1887  to  1846,  8.068,000;  1847  to  1856, 
6,083,000.  The  salt-springs  are  on  the  shore  of  the  laket  near  the  city,  and  are  reached 
bv  horse-cars.  The  entire  product  of  all  the  manufactures  of  Syracuse  was  valued  in 
1874  at  about  $14,000,000.  The  most  important  include  Bessemer  steel  works,  rolling- 
mills,  blast  furnace,  fo^^dries,  and  boiler-works,  railroad  journal-boxes,  fruit-canning, 
musical  instruments,  etc. 

STBI4  (Arab.  JSFiham,  Turk.  Soriiian),  a  division  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  bounded  on  the 
n.  by  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  w.  by  the  Levant,  and  on  the  s.  by  Arabia  Petnea; 
on  the  e.  and  8.e.  its  boundary  is  rendered  indefinite,  in  great  part,  by  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  but  at  length  becotnes  fixed  hv  the  course  of  the  Buphratee.  It  is  divided  into 
several  governments,  which  frequently  change  their  limits.  They  are  usually  named 
after  the  principal  towns-^Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  B^^ut  The  area  is  about  146.000 
so.m.;  pop.  about  2,260,000.  The  whole  region  is  traversed  by  a  double  mountain-chain— 
of  which  Lebanon  (q.y)  forms  the  highest  part— touching  in  its  northern  extremiUes  the 
Alma  Dagb  (anc.  M&ns  Amamu),  and  in  its  southern  forming  the  Sinaitic  range.  The 
central  part  of  this  mountain  system,  which  in  many  placee  exhibits  the  characteristics 
of  a  plateau,  presents  on  the  w.  a  steep  front  toward  the  Mediteranean,  but  on  the  e. 
rolls  gradually  away  into  the  level  uplands  of  the  Syrian  wilderness.  The  most  notice- 
able features  of  the  long^rTvto  between  the  double  ridge,  beginning  at  its  southern  end, 
the  gulf  of  Akaba,  are  the  waterless  wady  of  Arabah,  the  narrow,  deep-sunken  r^on 
known  as  M  Ohw,  through  which  the  river  Jordan  flows,  and  which  embraces  tliel>ead 
sea  and  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  vale  of  C<Ble-8yria(q.v.),  and  its  great  continuation 
northward,  watered  by  the  Nahr-el-Asy  (anc.  Orantet).  The  western  ridge  is  broken 
through  in  three  places:  in  the  n.  by  the  lower  Orontes;  in  tbe  midi|le  near  Tripolis— 
where  the  chain  of  Lebanon  properly  terminates — and  further  9^  near  Tyre,  by  the 
Leontes.  South  of  Tyre  it  recommences  in  thehiU  country  of  western  Pate^ne  (q.v.), 
which  finally  passes  into  the  desert  plateau  of  £1  Tyh,  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The 
eastern  ridge  is  less  sharply  defined,  its  most  conspicuous  elevations  being  Anti-Libanos, 
the  mountains  of  Hoab  (east  of  the  Dead  sea),  and  Mount  Seir,  overlo<^ing  the 
wady  Aiabah.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Orontes  (q.v. ),  the  Leontes,  the  Jordan  \q.y.\ 
the  Barada  or  Abana,  the  river  of  Damascus.  The  only  lakes  worth  mentioning  are  the 
Dead  sea  (q.v.)  and  the  sea  of  Galilee.  f"  /-kr^rrl  ^ 
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Alflumi^  Sfria  beioo^i  Xoibe  dountrieA  oompifsed  within  the  Atiaitio  rain«aoiie,  yet 
in  general  the  climate  is  excximireikj  dry  and  hoi,  diiEeriDg  Iktle  from  that  of  Arabia. 
I>roagfat  and  acantinett  of  vegetation  cliaracterize  almoet  equally  Hie  uplands  and  the 
Talleya  Only  where  tlie  mouataine  are  lofty,  the  stseams  abundant,  and  the  aUnoa- 
phere  somewhat  maritime,  as  in  the  tenaced  slopes  of  Xebanon,  do  we  find  some  ap- 
proach to  tropical  laxnrisnce  in  flower,  and  firuit,  and  tree*  Forests  of  ayergreen^  beao* 
tifal  grassy  pastures,  sad  mesdow^tnurts  are  found  theicei;  and  wheat,  maize,  ri^,  etc., 
are  largely  produced.  The  cuitivation  of  the  Tine,  the  cotton  tree;  the  mulberry,  and 
also  the  finer  sorts  of  fn^ts,  to  the  dive  and  fig,  is  osiosiderable,  while  indigo  and  sugar- 
cane are  raised  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan  and  Ihe  region  round  about  the  Dead  sea. 
The  fanna  of  Syria,  like  its  climate  and  yegetation,  is  similar  to  that  of  Arabia.  The 
camel  is  of  almost  as  mneh  importance  as  further  a.,  and  the  8ydmi  deserts,  partieu- 
lariy  toward  tlie  m,  are  the  home  of  gazelles,  hyenas^  jackals,  beHrs,*  buffaloes,  and 
other  wOd  animals. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Syrian  mountains  is  limestone;  mountain  limestone  in  Le- 
banon, chalk  in  ADtlLebanon,  and  Jura  limestone  in  Palestine.  In  the  last  of  these 
volcanic  formations  occur,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  sea, 
where  hot  springs,  beds  of  bitumen  and  sulphur,  the  shapes  of  the  hills,  and  the  fre- 
quent earthquakes  afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  volcanic  activity.  Salt  is  the  only 
mineral  of  much  consequence,  and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities;  coal,  hovr- 
ever,  is  work^  near  Bey  root.  Sheep,  goatswith  hanging  ears  and  silky  hair,  cattle,  mules, 
and  asses  form,  as  in  ancient  times,  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  iDhabitants. 

Silk  is  the  chief  article  of  manufacture— at  Aleppo,  Beyroot,  Damascus,  etc.— but  cot- 
ton and  woolen  fabrics,  gold  and  silver  thread-stuffs,  glass,  earthenware,  leather,  soap, 
etc.,  are  also  manufactured  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  want  of  roads  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  industrial  activity.  The  first  carriage-road  was  opened  in  1868,  be- 
tween Beyroot  and  Damascus.  The  other  roads,  with  the  exception  oi  one  or  two  short 
carriage-ways  in  mount  Lebanon,  are  mere  mule  and  camel  tracks.  In  1871  Syria 
exported  grains,  seeds,  cotton,  spalls,  wool,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  £717,404;  and  imported 
cottons,  woolens,  copper,  tin,  iron,  coals,  indigo,  pepper,  coffee,  etc.,  to  the  value  of 
£1,838,750. 

The  reUgioua  sects  of  Syria  are  numerous.  Most  of  the  people  are  Mohammedans, 
but  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  number  180,000;  Maronites  (q.v.)  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 810,000;  Jews,  40,000;  Druses  (q.v.),  90,000;  lesser  sects,  about  80,000.  The  in- 
habitants are  in  some  sense  a  mixed  people,  for  the  country  has  experienced  many  politi- 
cal vicissitudes,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number,  whether  Christians  or  Motiammedans, 
are  of  Shemitic  orinn,  either  Fhenician,  Axamsan,  or  Arabic.  Their  Turkish  rulers, 
however,  and  such  Turkomans  and  Kurds  as  we  find  settled  in  the  n.  of  Syria,  belong 
to  the  Turanian  race.  Arabic  is  everywhere  spoken,  and  majr  be  considered  the  national 
language,  since  the  old  Syiiac  or  Aramaic  tongue  ia  wholly  dead,  except  among  theNes- 
torians  of  Kurdistan. 

The  hUtary  of  Syria  stretches  far  back  into  remote  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham (2,000  B.G.)  Damascus  was  a  city;  in  the  oldest  literature  of  Greece  Sidon  fibres  as 
the  capital  of  a  rich,  populous,  and  civilized  state;  and  in  the  Hebrew  Scnptures, 
Canaan  or  Palestine  is  crowded  with  towns  at  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  Joshua;  but, 
like  most  other  so-called  nations  in  early  times,  Syria  did  not  form  a  single  state;  it  was 
rather  a  congeries  of  independent  states  whose  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  same  race. 
Every  important  city  had  its  king,  whose  normal  occupation  was  flghtinff  with  his 
neigh b<H^.  Under  David  and  Solomon  something  like  political  unity  was  achieved;  yet 
it  doee  not  appear  that  these  mat  rulers  dispossessed  of  their  territories  the  princes  whom 
they  subdutfd,  but  only  made  them  tributary,  and  after  their  death  thinin  reverted  to 
their  previous  condition.  Bezin,  a  slave,  then  made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  and 
extended  Uie  Damascene  monarchy  over  all  northern  and  central  Syria;  but  the  conquests 
of  Tiglath-Pileser  resulted  in  its  becoming  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Sub- 
sequently the  whole  land,  including  Palestine,  became  part  of  the  successive  empires  of 
Babylonia,  Media,  Persia^  and  Macedonia.  Then  followed  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleu- 
cidsB  (q.v.).  After  their  fall  Syria  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  retamed 
it,  though  not  conti]tuCHisly«-for  on  several  occasions  the  Persian  Sassanidse  (q.v.)  man- 
aged to  wrest  it  fnxn  them-^until  the  Arab  conquest  (7th  c.  A.D.).  During  the  crusades 
(q.v.)  of  the  middle  ages  several  Christian  principalities  were  eetablished  here,  but  en- 
dured only  for  a  short  period;  Svria  now  became  a  possession  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt, 
in  whose  time  it  watf  frightfully  devastaited  by  the  Mongols.  In  the  16th  e.  it  was  con. 
quered  by  the  Turks,  and  has  ever  since  formed  part  <»  the  Turkish  empire. 

STRIAC.  L  The  laiiguage  is  a  dialect  of  the  Aramean,  anciently  spoken  through  . 
out  Syria,  the  form  preserved  in  literature  beins  probably  that  of  Bdessa.  After  the 
M(rfiammedan  conquest,  680. a. d.,  it  was  gradually  displaced  by  the  Arabic;  and  since 
the  18th  c.  it  has  been  used  only  as  an  ecclesiastical  language  in  th^  Syrian  churches, 
and  spoken  corruptly  in  a  few  districts  of  mount  Lebanon  and  on  lake  Chroomiah.  Tiiis 
last  has  by  the  labors  of  the  American  missionaries  been  made:  a  written  kmguage.  Tfaie 
Syrian  alphabet  contains  23  letters,  all  consonants,  read  from  right  to  left,  and  o  vowela 
denoted  by  diacritical  points,     in  grammar  it  shares  the  Aramaio  pecnUaritiesrcif^ 
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TocalKiUiiy  contains  Pareiah,  Gre«k,^Lslla,  Afabio,  TavUr,  aiid-«t<en  ^Fmcfitflnd  Eng- 
liah  word»— traces  of  the  nations  that  have  niied  Bfria.  iL  l^eliteratnfe  eorrespondiQg 
to  the  conditkm  of  the  ooantir-^which  wag  coQtiniaalljr  subteei  to  foniign:  »don^ion^» 
has  no  f  reshneBB,  is  made  up  oi  tfanslations,  and  lareely  oa  veligkma  sttbisctd.  It  jnay  be 
divided  into  three  periods:  I.  B^/bre  the  M&kammman  oonfu^  iBI6b  Bjxsae  wae  then  a. 
spoken  language,  and  the  univcvsitios  of  jBidessaand  Niaibiii  weie  iaaMna  ^throufh  the 
east.  It  prodnoed  the  PeshitQ  <i.e.  the  simple)  version  of  the  Bible,  the)  oldest  oyriac 
book  extant,  and  accepted  among  all  parties  in  the  Syrian  church.  The  Old  Testament 
version  was  made  by  Christian  traaislators  diiectly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  New  waa 
made  at  Edessa  in  the  3d  a,  or  the  beginning  of  the  8d.  U.  61B^1818  was  the  period  of 
deca^r;  at  the  beeinninff  Syriac  and  Ambic  were  both  spoken,  and  at  fth/e  end  hoUx  were 
used  in  books. .  lil.  J^rom  1^18  U>  the  pruerU  time.  Arabic  is^the  spoken  language;  and 
Byriac  is  cultivated  only  as  an  eecleslastieal  hmguage,  and  chiefly  in  the-Maronite  college 
at  Rome. 

07BIAC  VSBCAOVS.  Apart  from  the  Peehito  (q.v.)*  there  were  other  Sj^riac  versiona 
of  the  0)d  Tefltauxent  current  among  the  Syrian  Christians,  although  tbev  did  not  acquire 
c^onicity  among  them.  These  were  phiefly  translated  froui  the  LXa.,  and  the  best 
known  amon|^  them  is  one  drawn  np  from  the  text  of  the  Hexapla  (^.v. ;  compare  also 
CfBiaEN),  which  it  follows  moat  slavi/^hr,  without  any  regard  for  Synac  idiom  or  gram- 
mar.  It  contains  the  critical  marks  bJT.Qrigen,  and  is  moreovttr  furtushed  with  numerous 
variants^  fragments  from  other  Greek  v^j^ions,  and  exegetical  scholia.  Bishop  Paulua 
of  Tela  IS  supposed  to  have  compo^dlt  at  the  ipstigation  of  bishop  Athanosius,  617  a.d. 
There  are  now  only  a  few  pmperfect)  MSB.  extant  of  it— one  in  Paris,  one  in  the  Ambro- 
slan  library  (a  third,  once  in  the  possession  of  T.  Hasius,  has  disappeared),  and  further 
portions  are  found  in  th^  Kitrian  collection  in  the  British  muaeum.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Biblical  bool^s  has  been  edited  xrom  it»  but:in  s^;>arate  publications.  A  complete 
edition  is  still  a  desideratum.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  toward  a  more  complete 
edition  of  the  Hexapla  itself  by  a  reconstruction  of  lost  nortlons  of  the  Qreek,  through 
tbe  medium,  of  the  parallel  iByriac  p&<3sages  preserved  in  this  translation.  Two  other 
MBS.  in  the  Paris  library  contain  fragments  6f  another  Greco- Syriac  version,  by  Jacob, 
bishpp  of  Edessa,  who,  in  703  and  704  a.d.,  con^posod  it  from  the  Peshito  and  the  above 
translation,  which  is  probably  to  oe  undei^tood  m  the  sense  of  his  having  made  a  new 
recension  pf  Paulijs  of  Tela's  work,  corre<?ted  after  the  Pesblto. 

.  jnrBUJI  BITE,  OmmoH  OF,  Uiat  portion  of  th&  oriental  church  which  had  its  seat 
m  Syria,  and  whi<A  was  anc^ntty  eomprehoDded  in  the  patriarciiate  of  Antioch.  and 
ft!^*?'  ®^  Jcruaalon  obtained  a  djstfaiot  Jurisdiction)  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Syrian  church  of  the  dariy  centuries  was  exceedingly  fl^rishmg.  Before  the  end 
of  Che  4*h^  It  nnmbetied  119  distinct  sees,  with  a  OhristinR  population  of  several 
mittioos.  TbB  tat  bk)w  t»  t*ie  piiosperit^  4>1  the  Syrian  Churdi  vJw  (Sie  fatal  division 
whidi  arose  from  the  controversies  on  the  incarnation.  Bee  MoNOPHYwrna.  IfearoBiANB 
BirttonBa,  jAooaraEs.  The  Bn^chian  hevesy,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  obtained 
wide  eidkension  in  Syria;  ^d  the  usual  resnlts  of  division  ensued  in  the  coiruption  and 
r^'^J^l^  i«ligion.  pe  Mosleai  conquest  aeoelerated  the  rain  thus  begun;  and 
from  tbe  7th  c.  dowi^wasd,  this  once  flouriahhig  okuvch  deelhied  into«w«ak  and  spirit- 
lees  community,  whose  diief  seat  was  in  the  moantadns,  and  whose  best  security  bom 
f^fS?*  '*^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'  ^^  conquerors  of  their  utteriy  fallen  and  con- 
tenigiUe  confition.  Under  the  head  MAJtomnosliag  been  detailed  the  meet  remarkable 
incidMt  m  the  later  history  of  the  Syriaoi  ctorch.  This  bmnch  of  Hie  eastern  OhristUn^ 
ity.  nHhourfi  foe  the  most  part  divided  from  the  orthodox  Greek  church  by  the  pro- 
fes^n  of  MonopfcytMm,  txiAc  part  wit^  the  Gveeksintheir  sc^aratloafromChe  w.,  under 
Michad  Lerulanus;  and  the  reonfon  of  the  Marenites  to  Rone  had  the  romarkable  result 
of  esUWishmg  side  by  Slide,  within  the  narrow  Ihnits  occnpied  by  the  Christians  under 
the  Moslem  rule  m  ^ria,  two  distinct  oommunitles,  speaMng  the  same  language,  usinr 
the  same  htuiw^,  wd  followmg  the  same  rites;  and  yet  snbject  to  two  dilerent  patri 
aroha,  wd  mutually  regarding  each  other  as  iwratios  and  apostates  from  the  ai^ent 
creed  of  theur  oountay. 

TJie  chief  peculiarity  of  tlie  Syrian  rite,  at  oontnidisthiguiAed  from  the  Greek,  oon- 
sisto  in  lis  liturgy,  amd  the  language  of  that  liturgy,  which  is  Syriac,  and  with  which  the 
people  and  in  many  oases  the  pnests,  are  entirely  unacquainted.  The  liturgy  is  known 
as  tly  liturscy  of  St.  James.  The  Syrians  i^gree  with  ti^e  Greeks  in  the  use  oiP  leavened 
bread,  m  administering  communion  under  both  heads,  in  permitthig  the  marriage  of 
pnests  (provided  they  many  befon  ordMiatk)n),  and  in  adnunistering  &e  unction  ofcon- 
nrmation  at  the  same  time  with  baptism  even  to  infants. 

•  „J[*5.^'»^^»?<><WMoanity  of  Syria  may  at  present  foe  divUted  into  four  classes:  the 
MunmtB,  the  Greeks  (who  are  also  caUed  MakchitceX  the  Monophysites.  who  are  called 
Jaoobitea,  and  the  primitive  Syrian  Christians  (not  Maronitee),  who  are  in  communion 
wun  Kome.  This  last-named  community  forms  the  small  remnant  of  the  ancient  Svrian 
^urch,  which  remained  orthodox  during  the  oantrovevsy  on  the  incarnation,  at  the 
time  of  the  geneml  lapae  into  Monophytisni.  To  these  am  to  be  added  tiie  Christians  of 
the  liadn  rite  and  a  few  Protestants.  The  Maronites  number  about  1«0,000:  the  Greeka 
are  said  to  be  about  180^000;  the  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  of  Aimenia  proper  are  said  to 
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reckoB  tosethev  aboul  40,000  f«iiilli6B,  of  wju>m,  however,  probikUy  scaroely  10^00a««e  be 
set  down  to  the  ecoouut  of  the  Syrian  church.  The  Qoa-Jtf aronite  Syriibns  who  roUo^ 
their  oational  rtte,  hut  we  in  communioa  with  Rome,  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
5,000.  The  reaident  LatiB#  are  chiefly  memben  of  the  religious  orders  who  from  im^ 
memorial  time  i>osse88  ooo^vepts  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  European  CathoUcs^  who  have 
settled  permanently,  or  for  a  time,  at  Jerusalem,  Beirdt,  and  Damascus.  None  of  these 
can  in  anv  way  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Syrian  church.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that 
the  belief,  and  ia  most  particulars  the  diaclpUnary  practice  of  these  several  ciaeses  coin- 
cide substantially  with  those  respectiveily  of  the  same  communities  in  the  other  churches 
of  the  east.  All  (with  the  exception  of  the  Maronites  and  the  few  united  Syrians  of  the 
Greek  communion  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see.  The  Syrians  of  the  Greek 
communion  reject  the  double  procession  of  the  Holv  Ghost;  and  the  Jacobites  firmly 
maintain  their  old  tenet  of  Entychianism.  Among  tnem  all  are  to  be  found  monks  and 
religious  females.  All  enforced  celibacy  on  their  bishops,  and  refuse  to  priesta  the  privi- 
lege of  contracting  a  second  marriage,  or  of  marrying  aster  ordidaUoiL  The  pmctiDe  of 
fasting  prevails  among  all  alike.  They  receive  and  practice  the  mvoeation  d  saints 
and  prayers  for  the  deiul,  and  the  nee  of  painted,  although  not  of  gtaven  images.  Many 
particulars  regarding  them  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  memoirs  of  recent  missionaries  A 
the  several  denominations,  among  which  the  letten  published  from  time  to  time  by  the 
French  society  for  tihe  propf^gation  of  the  faith,  are  particularly  full  For  the  modem 
Nestorians,  and  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Travancore,  see  Kbstoriai^s. 

S^TRINGA,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  olive  fiunily  (order  oleMem).  The  English  name 
of  the  genua  is  lilac  <q.  v.X  and  is  derived  from  iHig,  the  Persian  for  flower.  Bi/ringa 
wUgark,  the  comiMon  lilac,  Is  a  naiiwof  Peesi^  Hungary,  and  the  borders  of  the  Danube. 
Dr.  8ibthorp  found  it  wild  on  mount  Hsdmna,  bisb  not  in  Greece.  It  has  heeniong  culti- 
vated by  the  Turks.  It  is  one  or  Mm  few  shrubs  that  are  not  Injured  by  tlie  smoke  of 
ctties,  and  it  flourishes  in  perfectioB  in  most  of  the  aqnares  of  London.  It  gxows  very 
fast,  from  20  to  M  in.  erery  year,  llie  Persian  lilac,  K  Farmers,  is  a  small  shmb  from  4 
to  0  ft.  high,  and  is  one  of  the  most  omatnantai  of  low  deciduous  shrubs.  Whan 
planted  in  pots  and  lonoad,  it  may  be  made  to  flower  at  Christmas;  but  under  the  ciioum- 
stances  tiie  flowers  will  loss  their  ordinary  tragmnoe.  Them  are  three  varieties  of  this 
tpedes  in  the  English  mtrssries.  8.  Chmmm  is  a  native  of  Ghina.  It  is  intermediate 
between  8.  mUaari§  and  8.  Fleniea,  It  grows  vigorously  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  ft. 
The  tibu  de  MofHig  and  Wm  8afage  are  varieties*  SifrtngA  is  also  a  name  improperly 
applied  to  the  mock-orange  or  Philadelphus  (q.v.). 

nBXraS  (Gr.  KsHnXf  a  j>ipe),  a  hydraulic  instrument,  conslsteg  of  a  cylinder  of 
metal  or  glass,  having  a  conical  noczle  at  one  end,  and  the  other  fitted  wiHi  an  air-tight 
piston.  The  nozzle  being  inserted  In  a  liquid,  the  retraction  of  the  piston  draws  the 
liquid  into  the  cylinder,  on  the  principle  of  ttoe  pump  (q.T.),  and  by  its  forward  pressure 
the  liquid  is  expelled  from  the  nozzle  in  the  form  of  a  jet. 

STBBHAPTS^  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  grouse  family  [tetrcumidoi),  of  which  only  one 
species  is  known  (5,  Pa£Uuu),  a  native  of  the  deserts  oi  Tartary,  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  lake  Baikal,  ^om  its  peculiar  characters,  which  led  Pallas  to  call  it  tetrao 
varadfionu,  it  has  received  the  somewhat  pedantic  name  of  heteroeUte  grou»e,  (A  word 
fa  called  JuierotUMe  by  grammarians  which  departs  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  declen- 
sion.) The  legs  and  toes  are  short,  and  densely  feathered;  and  the  toes  are  joined 
together  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length.  The  bird  walks  with  difficulty,  but  flies 
very  well,  althougn  in  genera!  only  for  short  distances,  ^e  wings  and  tafi  are  very 
long,  terminating  in  remarkably  long,  slender,  pointed  plumes. 

STSTI8  XAJOB  akd  STBTI8  KIKOB,  the  ancient  name  of  two  gulfs  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Africa.  The  former  Tnow  called  the  gtdf  of  Sidra) 
lies  between  cape  Hesurata,  in  Tripoli,  and  the  table-lands  of  Barca,  and  forms  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  latter  (now  called  the  fidf  of  Cubes)  lies 
to  the  n.w.,  between  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  The  shores  of  both  are  inhospitable,  and 
abound  in  quicksands,  which,  carried  by  the  wind,  are  said  by  the  ancients  to  have 
frequently  overwhelmed  Bhins,  and  the  reports  of  modem  travelers  to  some  extent  con- 
firm these  old  traditions.  Their  waters  are  (or  were)  dangerous  to  sailors,  on  account 
of  the  shallows,  sand- banks,  and  sunken  rocks  that  abound  in  them.  The  name  Syrtis 
is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  aert,  meaning  a  desert. 

8TB1IP,  ntup,  <A«9M,  and  akrub  ore  all  derived  from  the  Aiahio  irb;  the  first 
through  the  Lattn,  tite  second  through  the  Peraian,  and  the  third  through  the  Hindu. 
Byrup,  in  its  simplest  meaning,  is  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  boiled  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation; but  it  also  means  the  Juice  of  fruits  saturated  with  sujffar  and  many  fla- 
vored  liquids,  treated  in  the  same  way.  Generally  speaking,,  the  flnest  refined  sugar 
is  used;  and  evoy  effort  is  made  to  get  the  syrup  very  clear  and  free  from  all  fecu- 
lent matter.  8yrups  of  fruits  are  muoh  used  on  the  continent  to  mingle  with  water 
for  drink,  and  are  very  wholesome.  They  are  also  used  in  Britain^  but  not  much, 
except  in  medicine—there  being  many  medicinal  syrups. 

fisms,  an  arrangement  of  classic  columns  in  which  the  intcffcolumniation  is* 
equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  column.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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tnZUX*,  ft  t.  of  central  Russia,  in  the  gor,  of  Simbirsk,  on  the  right  baok  4>i  the 
Tolga,  about  150  m.  below  the  t.  of  Simbirsk.  It  owes  its  fododation  to  its  adTan* 
ta^us  commercinl  position  on  the  Volga,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  district  teeming 
with  agricultural  produce.  From  the  wharfs  of .  Synan,  160  yeseels,  laden  with  com, 
are  annually  dispatched  to  Rybinsk  and  6t.  Petersburg.    Pop.  '07,  19,279. 

SZABADKA.    See  Thsrebiofsl,  «n<e. 

BZAB0LC6,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Hungary,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Theiss  liver,  about 
2,800  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  265,584.  The  surface  is  level,  with  large  areas  of  marsh.  The 
soil  is  sandy,  but  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  cattle,  and  wine.  Capital, 
Nagy-KiUo. 

8ZA&'VA0,  a  t  of  Hunga^ry,  in  the  co.  <^  Bekes,  in  a  plain  on  the  KOrOs,  22  m.  n.e. 
from  Csongrad.    It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.    Pop.  '69,  22,446. 

8ZATMAR,  orSZATHMAR',  a  co.  in  n.e.  Hunsarv,  s.  of  the  river  Theiss,  drained 
by  the  Szamos  riv«r;  about  2,250  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70,  280,56a  The  surface  is  level,  except 
in  the  east,  where  it  is  mountainous.  There  is  a  large  area  of  marsh.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile. The  principal  productions  are  com,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  wines.  The  inhabi 
tants  are  mostly  lf}ag3rars.    Capital,  Ssatm^r. 

SZATHMAB'-VBICB'THT,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  on  the  Bamoe,  60  m.  n.e.  of  Debreczin; 
pop.  '69,  18,858. 

SZBCHEKYI,  IsTTAN,  Count,  1792^1860;  b.  Vienna,  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  Hun- 
garian family.  He  served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  and  afterward 
traveled  through  Europe.  Clearly  seeing  the  great  need  for  rraorm  and  advance  in 
the  material  and  social  status  of  the  Hungarian  people,  he  gave  liberally  of  both 
time  and  money  in  bringing  this  about  Among  his  acts  were  the  endowment  of 
the  Hungarian  academy;  the  founding  of  a  society  for  improvement  in  horse-breeding, 
a  most  important  occupation  in  Hungary;  and  the  establishment  of  schools  of  acting 
and  music.  To  his  exertions  were  due  the  erection  of  the  great  suspension  bridge 
between  Pesth  and  Of  en,  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  navigation  at  the  "Iron  Qates," 
and  the  introduction  of  steamboats  on  the  Danube.  He  became  minister  of  public 
works.  He  opposed  the  revolutionary  measures  of  Kossuth,  and  when  the  revolution 
of  1848  broke  out,  became  insane,  and  though  he  recovered,  continued  to  reside  at  the 
DObling  asylum^  where  he  committed  suicide  after  a  domiciliary  visit  by  the  Austrian 
police. 

BZ&'OBJJVB  (Four  streams),  a  vast  province  of  western  China,  and  the  largest  <rf  the 
18.  It  has  an  area  four  times  greater  than  that  of  England,  but  the  population  is 
scanty.  The  Kincha-Eiang,  or  "Golden  sanded  river,"  which  rises  in  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  great  Tibetan  ran^,  flows  through  Sze-chuen,  and  after  receiving  sev- 
eral tributaries,  it  becomes,  before  leaving  the  province,  the  famous  Tang-tse-£Liang. 
In  its  course,  it  passes  at  right  angles  and  by  narrow  gorges,  through  a  succession  of 
ranges  of  hills,  wnich  have  a  direction  from  n.  to  south.  'The  people  of  Sze-chuen  can- 
not always  force  a  subsistence  from  their  stubborn  soil.  Famines  are  not  uncommon, 
when  whole  families  are  starved  to  death,  and  thousands  subsist  on  a  mixture  of  rice, 
roots,  and  common  earth.  Coal  is  abundant,  but  of  inferior  quality;  seams  of  from  8 
to  5  feet  in  thickness  are  laid  bare  in  the  gorges  cut  by  the  Tang-tse,  and  gold  is  found 
in  small  quantities. 

SZEQEDIK',  till  lately  the  second  Wgest  t.  in  Hungary,  but  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  a  terrible  flood  in  Mar.,  1879.  In  this  hardly  paralleled  catastrophe,  of 
the  7,000  houses  of  the  city,  only  350  were  left  standing.  Tlie  ruin  to  property  was 
immense;  the  loss  of  life  was  given  at  2,000.  Szegedin  stands  (or  stood)  on  the  low 
ground  where  the  Theiss  is  joined  by  the  Maros,  118  m.  s.e.  of  Buda-Pesth.  In  its  nor- 
mal condition,  it  manufactures  great  quantities  of  soda,  tobacco,  coarse  cloth,  etc.,  has 
the  largest  wharfs  on  the  Theiss,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  river-trade  in  wood  and 
corn  with  Transylvania.  Its  markets  rank  next  to  those  of  Pesth  and  Debreczin.  Pop. 
.'69,  70.179. 

8ZE0SZABD,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  80  m.  s.8.w.  of 
Pesth.    Here  excellent  red  wine  is  made.    Pop.  *69,  11,069. 

SZEN'TA.    See  Zenta. 

8ZEHTES',  a  market  t.  of  Hungary.  80  m.  n.  of  8»Dgedin,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Theias.  The  eammune  contains  (1869)  87,658  inhalutants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  wine  culture. 

8Z0LN0E,  a  co.  in  Hungary,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  Transylvania,  within  which  it 
was  formerly  included,  drained  by  the  affluents  of  the  ozamos  river,  about  850  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '76,  118,689.  The  surface  is  mounUiinous  and  well  wooded.  The  soil  in  the  val- 
leys  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  rye,  oats,  tobacco,  and  wines.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Wallachians.    Capital,  Szil^y-Somyld 

.  8Z0Ii90K',  a  t.  of  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss,  66  m.  e.s.e.  of  Pesth.  It  contains  impor- 
tant salt  magazines,  aM  is  the  centi>r  of  the  traffic  by  steamers  on  the  Theiss,  and  an 
important  railway  station.    Pop. '69,  15,847.  r^^^^^l^ 
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THE  twentieth  letter  of  the  EngliBh  alpfaaibet,  to  the  sharp  or  mute  of  the  lingaal 
^  series,  i,  d,  th  (dh).  Itis  pnroduoed  by  presshig  the  fore-part  of  the  tongue  against 
^  the  front  of  the  palate.  The  name  in  Shemitic  (Tau^  sl«^ifies  a  mark  (m  the  form 
of  a  cross.)  The  Shemitic  tongues  had  another  ^sound,  which  became  the  Greek  B  Uh). 
This  aspinted  i  is  wanting  in  Latin  and  its  deriTatives;  it  is  also  foreign  to  high-Ger- 
man, although  the  Gothic  and  other  low-German  tongues  (English)  possess  it.  Tbe 
Gothic  ih  has  become  in  high-German  d.    In  the  tpetUng  of  high-Gktman,  th  occurs  not 


T 


or  2.  See  letter  C.  Before  8,  i  was  frequently  dropped;  safaris  for  fonts,  son  for  sorts. 
Final  t  was  in  Latin  pronounced  but  faintly,  and  inscriptions  show  that  in  popular 
roeech  it  was  often  oropped;  e.g.,  fees  for  fedt,  wess  for  viceit.  Thus  the  modem 
Komanic  languages  have  inherited  the  loss  of  the  pronominal  ending  t  from  their  com- 
mon mother.  In  IVench,  t  between  two  vowels  has  been  elided;  as  phv  wi^,  from 
pater,  mater.  In  the  corr^ponding  words  of  the  allied  languages,  t  is  often  interchanjo^ed 
wiUi  oAer  letters.  T  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  becomes  th  in  €k>thic  and  Ilnglish, 
and  d  in  high-Gterman;  thus  Lat.  ires  (Sans,  trayas),  6k>th.  thrais,  Eng.  three,  Ger.  drei; 
Lat  ieetwn  (Gr.  iejfos).  Goth,  thak,  Eng.  thatdh  or  ihaek,  Ger.  dadi ;  Lat.  frater,  Goth. 
brothar,  Eng.  bro&ier,  Ger.  hruder.  In  German,  the  t  of  the  English  is  often  represented 
by  £,  as  Eng.  two  =  wt.  zwei;  En&[.  toU  =  Ckr.  9eU;  while  Gkrman  torth  becomes  Eng. 
a,  as  Qer,  tag,  Ihau  =  Eng.  (2a^,  dew  A  more  remarkable  interchange  is  seen  in  Lat. 
ioierima  =  Eng.  tear.    See  PHiLOLoaT. 

TABASCO,  a  state  in  s.e.  Mexico;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
e.  by  Campeachy,  on  the  s.  by  Chiapas  and  Guatemala,  and  on  the  n.  by  Vera  Ouz; 
drained  hy  the  Tabasco,  the  Usumasinta,  and  other  streams;  about  12,500  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
'71,  88,707.  The  surface  is  mostly  low  and  level,  with  a  large  area  of  marsh.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  hot  and  unbealthful.  Mahogany  and  other  valuable  woods  abound.  The 
principal  productions  are  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  pepper,  indigo,  and  honey. 
Capital,  San  Juan  Battista. 

TABAHIDlB,  a  numerous  familv  of  dipterous  insects,  of  the  section  probosoideas, 
which  live  by  sucking  the  blood  of  h<H^es,  oxen,  and  other  animals,  and  are  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Gad-flt,  which,  however,  is  often  given  also  to  some  of  uiQcssiHdoe 
(see  BoT).  The  insects  called  cleg  ((}.v.)  are  of  this  famuy.  The  proboscis  is  exserted, 
and  is  generally  terminated  by  two  hps;  the  palpi  are  also  exserted;  the  antenna  aro 
tiiree- jointed,  the  third  joint  consisting  of  a  number  of  rings.  The  taibanidsB  fly  with  a 
buzzing  noise.  They  aro  very  annoyius  to  cattle  in  the  end  of  spring  and  early  part  of 
summer;  and  where  they  abound,  the  skins  of  cattle  are  often  streak^  with  blood  from 
their  bites.  The  Labc^b  Gad-fly  (T.  homnus)\a  more  common  in  some  parts  of  tha 
continent  of  Europe  than  anywhere  in  Britain,  and  is  rarer  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  British  tabanide  aro  numerous.  The  species  are  widely  distributed. 
Some  of  them  inhabit  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  attack  camels  in  prodigious 
numbers. 

TA'BABD  (Fr.  tabarre  from  tabardum,  low  Lat.),  a  military  garment  in  oeneral  use  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  15th  and  begizming  of  the  16th  c,  which  succeeded  the  Jupon  and 
Gydas,  It  fitied  closely  to  the  body,  was  open  at  the  sides,  had  wide  sleeves  or  fli^^ia 
reaching  to  the  elbow,  and  displayed  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  wearer  on  the  back 
and  fronts  as  well  as  on  the  sleeves.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  the  tabard  ceased 
to  be  used  except  by  the  officers  at  arms,  who  have  down  to  the  present  time  continued 
to  wear  tabards  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign. 

TABA8RXBB,  a  sulMtance  sometimes  found  in  the  cavities  or  tubular  parts  of  the 
stems  of  bamboos  and  other  laree  grasses.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  with  a  little  lime 
and  veeelable  matter,  or  somemnes  of  silica  and  potash,  in  the  proportions  of  about  70 
parts  of  silica  and  80  of  potash.  It  appearo  to  be  formed  by  extravasation  of  the  juices 
of  the  plant,  in  consequence  of  some  diseased  condition  of  the  nodes  or  joints.  It  is  in 
hi^  repute  snong  the  Hindus  as  a  tonic,  and  4s  prepared  by  imperfect  calcination  and 
trituration.  The  powder  is  often  chewed  with  betel,  in.order  to  renovate  the  constitu- 
tion. There  are  several  vsrieties  of  tabasheer,  one  of  which,  of  very  rare  occurrence,  is 
extremely  beamtiful,  of  a  delicate  asure  color  by  reflected  light,  and  of  a  faint  yellowish 
hue  by  tvaasmitted  light,  easily  crushed  between  the  flngeie,  and  of  "an  aerial  and 
onsubstantiai  texture,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  any  other  solid."  Other  varieties. 
are  yellowiidit  white,  and  much  like  some  varieties  of  opal.  Tabasheer  is  very  porous,. 
and  absorbs  water  and  oil  very  rapidly;  effervescence  taking  place  when  it  isplungedl 
in  water.  By  absorption  of  oil,  the  opaque  varieties  become  transparent,  when  the: 
gseater  part  of  the  oil  is  expelled  by  heat,  the  structure  of  the  tabasheer  becomes  appar- 
ent; it  IB  beautifully  veined,  the  veins  being  sometimes  parallel,  and  sometimes  curved. 
U.  K.  XIV.— 11 
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The  optical  properties  of  tabasheer  are  remarkable.  Of  all  known  substances,  it  has  the 
lowest  refractive  power. 

TABBT,  or  Tabbying,  another  name  for  watering  fabrics.  See  Moibb.  It  is  usually 
applied  to  stuffs  or  worsted  cloths  instead  of  silks. 

TABSBKACLE  (Heb.  Ohd  Moed  ==  tent  of  mooting,  8e»7.,  between  God  and  man;  L.XX. 
Skene,  Vulg.  TabernaeuUim  Foederis),  or,  more  ^uUy,  '*  tabernacle  of  the  congregation," 
was  the  tent  first  erected  by  Moses  in  the  desert  as  a  visible  sjnibol  of  the  divine  Pr^ 
ence  in  the  midst  of  the  people^  It  was  the  place  where  he  went  to  receive  his  inspinu 
tiona  as  Uieir  representative  when  they  ''came,  to  seek  Jehovah."  A  cloudy  pillar 
descended  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  while  "  the  Lord  spake  to  Hoses." 
The  detailed  description  of  the  tabernacle  contained  in  Ex.  xxv.  seqq.,  xxxvL  seqq., 
renders  more  than  a  brief  outline  superfluous  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  it 
was  divided  into  the  '*  sanctuary"  proper — whidfc  formed  the  front  part,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  were  20  cubits  m  length,  10  in  width,  and  10  in  height — and  the  "holy 
of  holies,"  which  was  10  cubits  square  and  10  high.  A  kind  of  court-yard,  formed  by 
curtains  suspended  between  columns,  ran  round  the  tabernacle,  100  cubits  long  and  50 
wide.  The  entrance  was  toward  the  east — the  rising  of  the  sun — and  closed  by  another 
costly  curtain,  into  which,  like  unto  the  first  covering,  figures  of  **  cherubim"  were 
woven.  The  surrounding  court  was  much  larger  on  this  eastern  than  on  the  western 
aide,  for  here  it  was  that  the  people  assemblea  for  the  purpose  of  worship.  Here  al^ 
stood  the  altar,  made  of  acacia-wood,  upon  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  J^ept  burning, 
and  the  brazen  laver.  The  9anciua/ry  contained  the  gilded  table  with  the  showbread  to 
the  r^ht,  the  golden  candlestick  with  the  seven  branches  to  the  left,  and  between 
both  the  ''  ffolden  altar,"  or  the  "  altar  of  incense,"  upon  which  the  high-priest  burned 
incense  in  tne  morning  and  evening.  In  the  holy  of  holies,  the  holy  ark,  or  ark  of  the 
covenant,  alone  was  kept;  a  box  of  acacia-wood,  plated  with  pure  gold  both  in  and 
outside,  containing  the  two  tables  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  On  Uie  top  of  it  were 
the  two  cherubim,  their  faces  turned  toward  each  other;  and  between  them  there  was 
the  symbolical  presence  of  Jehovah  (the  Shechinah),  to  which  Moses  appealed  for 
guidance. 

Only  once  a  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  high-priest  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
holy  of  holies,  while  the  sanctuary  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the  priests,  and  the  court 
that  of  the  Levites.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  also  that  to  which  the  place  nearest  to  the 
tabernacle,  around  which  the  12  tribes  were  grouped,  was  assigned,  as  it  also  was  the 
duty  of  its  members  to  convey  the  building  from  place  to  place  during  the  migrations. 

The  tabernacle,  after  the  people  had  settled  in  Canaan,  was  erected  at  ShiToh,  where 
it  was  still  found  at  the  time  of  Baul,  although  the  ark  of  the  covenant  itself  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  Philistines,  in  the  time  of  Eli,  and  when  restored,  placed  at  Ejrjath- 
jearim.  Nor  was  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh  the  only  sanctuary,  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 
we  find  other  local  sanctuaries  with  priests — at  Bethel,  Nob,  Sichem,  Misspah,  etc. — at 
which  even  Samuel  worshiped,  as  in  legally  instituted  places.  When  David  is 'reported 
to  have  removed  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  nothing  is  said  about  the 
tabernacle  of  Shiloh;  on  the  contrary,  David  erected  a  new  one  on  purpose  for  the  ark. 
It  seems  probable  that  it  was  removed  at  some  time  or  other  from  Shiloh  to  Nob,  and 
thence  to  Qibeon,  from  whence  Solomon  seems  to  have  fetched  it  away,  with  all  its 
vessels,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  double  worship  that  under  David  haJi  divided  the 
faithful  between  Gibeon,  where  Zadok  officiated,  and  Jerusalem  with  Asaph's  worship. 
Nothing  is  further  known  of  the  tabernacle,  which,  besides  being  a  symbol  of  God's 
presence,  had  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  visible  political  and  religious  link  between  the 
tribes.  As  a  safeguard  against  idolatry  and  unlimited  sacrificial  worship,  however,  it 
did  not  prove  effective  enough. 

TABBBNACLE,  (Lat.  tabemaentum,  armarium),  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  receptacle  in  which  the  consecrated  elements  of  the  Eucharist  are 
retained.  The  name  is  derived  by  analogy  from  the  tabernacle  of  the  old  law,  and  in 
form  the  Roman  Catholic  tabernacle  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Jewish  original. 
By  the  present  discipline,  the  tabernacle  is  commonly  a  small  structure  of  marble,  metal, 
or  wood,  placed  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  sJtar,  ana  of  oostly  material  and  workman- 
ship. Even  when  the  exterior  structure  is  of  marble  or  metal,  there  is  commonly  an 
inner  receptacle  of  wood  (properly  cedar),  lined  with  silk.  The  tabernacle  is  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  the  reservation  of  the  Eucharist,  and  it  is  prohibited  to  keep  within 
It  any  other  object,  however  sacred,  as  the  chrism,  relics  of  saints,  the  altar  vessels,  etc. 
A  lamp  is  constantly  kept  burning  before  the  tabernacle,  which  is  ordered  to  be  kept  at 
all  times  carefully  locked,  the  key  being  retained  by  the  clergy,  to  whom  it  is  forbiddea 
to  intrust  it  to  any  lay  person,  even  the -sacristan  or  other  official  of  the  church. 

TABEBKAGIiES,  7EA8T  OF  (Heb.  Suecoth,  LXX.  Hearts  skenan,  Vulg.  IMa  taber- 
7iaculorum),  a  Hebrew  feast  of  seven  days'  duration,  beginning  on  the  fifteenth  df^  of 
the  seventh  month  (Tishri),  and  instituted  principally  in  memory  of  the  nomad  life  of 
the  people  in  the  desert,  and  the  booths  or  tents  used  on  their  march.  Besides  tbia  sig- 
nification, it  also  had  an  agricultural  one,  like  the  other  two  pilgrimage  festivals,  the 
passah  and  the  feast  of  weeks.  It  was  emphatically  the  feast  of  "ingathering" — i.e.,  the 
close  of  the  labors  of  the  field^the  harvest  of  all  the  fruits,  of  the  com,  tSe  wine,  and 
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the  oil.  During  this  feast,  the  grfeat  hulk  of  the  people  were  enjoined  to  dwell  in  booths, 
which  we  learn  from  Nehemiah  vlii.  16,  were  made  of  olive,  pine,  myrtle,  palm,  and 
other  branches,  and  were  erected  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  in  the  courts  and  streets. 
The  scriptural  inlunction,  to  take  trees  and  "  boughs  of  goodly  branches  ot  palm  trees," 
etc.,  was  by  traaition  explained  to  mean  a  bunch  made  of  palm,  myrtle,  and  willow 
branches,  and  the  esog-fruit,  a  species  of  citron  which  the  falttiful  carried  in  procession 
during  these  seven  days  in  the  temple;  while  those  who  did  not  visit  the  temple  only 
said  a  benediction  over  it  on  the  first  day.  The  8adducees  and  Karaites,  however, 
demurred  to  this  explanation,  taking  the  passage  merely  to  refer  to  the  construction  of 
the  boothsL  Special  sacrifices,  and  a  greater  number  of  bnmt-offerings  than  on  any 
other  f estiyal,  were  offered  up  on  this ;  and  on  it  also  the  law  was  to  be  read  to  the  i)eople 
every  seventh  year.  It  was  emphatically  called  the  festival,  and  was  the  most  Joyous  of 
them  all.  There  was  especially,  during  the  time  of  the  temple,  the  "Joy  of  the  liba- 
tion." consisting  of  the  priest's  fetching,  dnrinff  the  morning  sacrifice  of  each  dar,  water 
from  the  well  of  Siloah,  and  poarin^it  out,  with  the  aecomiMinimentof  music  and  hymns. 
There  was  further  a  grand  illumination  in  the  evening  in  the  court  of  women,  which  is 
said  to  have  lighted  up  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem ;  and  during  and  after  which,  dancinr 
and  singing  took  place.  On  each  day  the  trumpets  were  soumled  21  times.  At  the  end 
of  the  seven  days'  jcfy,  an  ei^ifth  day  of  solenm  rest  was  celebrated,  which  was  perfectlv 
distinct  from  the  other  days  both  in  its  sacrifices  and  in  its  general  service.  The  buncn 
was  laid  aside,  the  booths  were  relinquished,  and  a  sin  oiffei^g*-4n  expiation  of  trana- 
gressions  that  might  have  taken  place  during  the  hilarity  of  the  previous  feast-days— was 
slaughtered.  t 

Three  distinct  times  we  find  the  inauguration  of  the  t«nple  celebrated  on  this  impor- 
tant festival,  by  l^lomon,  £zra»  and  Judas  MaccabsBusi,  although  with  regard  to  the 
festival  itself  it  would  seem  from  Nehemiah  viii.  17,  that  it  never  had  been  properly 
celebrated  before  the  exile.  The  observances  of  the  booths  and  the  harvest-bunches  aie 
still  in  force  with  the  strict  adherents  of  traditional  Judaism,  although  the  agricultural 
signification  of  the  festival  to  them  can  only  be  a  historical  or  poetical  reminiscence.  It 
has  been  well  observed  of  old,  that  no  festival  could  have  been  more  apt  to  inculcate  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Judaism — viz.,  the  equality  of  all  men,  than  this,  which 
enjoined  that  every  one  should  live  for  a  time  in  primitive  dwellings,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  or  station,  or  fortune,  and  should  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  the  last  harvest  on  the 
hallowed  spot,  together  with  the  whole  peopte  of  the  land,  **  before  the  Lord." 

TABEBHiBKOHTA'HA.     See  Cow-TiUBDsand  Fobbidden  Fbutt. 

TA'BZS  D0B8AXIS,  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  now  knpwn  in  medicine  as 
locomotor  ataxy.  Tabes  dorsalis  was  so  named  by  Romberg  of  Berlin;  but  Dr.  Todd  of 
London  in  1847  first  recognized  its  true  nature,  and  specially  insisted  on  the  distinctions 
to  be  di^wn  between  tabes  dorsalis  and  paraplegia  (see  Paralysis).  The  name  of  loco- 
motor  ataxy  was  first  applied  to  the  affection  by  Dr.  Duchenne  of  Paris.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  want  of  power  in  harmonizing  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  the  absence 
of  such  co-ordinating  power  being  first  apparent  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  gait 
in  consequence  being  straggling  and  unsteacly.  True  paralysis  is  absent,  but  sensitive 
ness  is  diminished,  and  neuralgic  pains  are  present  in  the  legs  and  feet.  The  loss  of 
power  progresses,  and  the  later  stages  of  the  malady  are  marked  by  such  symptoms  as 
disordered  vision,  incontinence  of  urine,  and  exhaustion.  The  duration  of  this  disease 
varies.  It  may  run  its  course  in  a  few  months,  or  be  prolonged  over  years.  The  etiology 
or  causes  of  tabes  dorsalis  are  still  obscure.  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke  has  shown  that  a 
peculiar  change  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  posterior  or  sen- 
sory roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  accompanies  this  disease.  Prolonged  exposure  to  cold 
and  damp,  drunkenness,  sexual  excesses,  masturbation,  and  like  causes  have  been  cred- 
ited with  inducing  the  disease.  It  is  alleged  to  be  more  common  in  males  than  in 
females,  and  subjects  between  the  ages  of  30  and  60  are  said  to  suffer  most  frequently 
from  its  attack.  The  characteristic  movements  in  tabes  dorsalis  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  patient  has  an  unsteady  gait,  and  walks  like  a  drunken  person,  but  soon  recovers 
his  bearing  in  some  degree.  A  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  mtents  of  tibe  will  is  expe- 
rienced, and  in  picking  up  an  object  one  band  is  einployed  to  steady  the  other.  When 
the  eyes  are  shut»  the  patent  walks  with  extreme  difficulty!  Tabes  dorsalis  may  be  dis 
tingui^ied  from  disease  of  the  cerebellum  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  pain  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  vomiting.  The  prognosis  of  tabes  dorsalis  is  very  unfavora 
ble.  Its  progress  may  be  retarded,  but  the  prospect  of  ultimate  cure  is  well  nigh  hope- 
lees.  The  treatment^  as  may  readily  be  understood,  is  limited  to  the  improvement  of 
the  general  health,  rather  than  to  any  specific  remedies.  Warm  clothing,  nutritious 
food,  and  rest  are  the  chief  items  in  the  courae  of  treatment  prescribed  for  this  disease; 
while  opiates  aie  indicated  for  the  relief  of  the  neuralgic  pains.  Sulphur  baths  have 
been  prescribed  in  the  eariier  stages  to  relieve  the  numbness,  and  attention  requires  to 
be  paid  to  the  bowels  with  a  view  of  alleviating  constipation. 

TABmY',  a  rich  kind  of  cloth,  chiefly  used  for  window-curtains.  It  consists  of  a 
▼arp  of  rflk  and  a  weft  of  wool -yarn,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  used  in  making  pop^ 
II  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine  damask,  and  is  usually  enriched  with  diaper  patterns.  ^1^ 


Tuba.  ^^^ 

TABIiSAirx  VIYAH78  (1.6.,  Ibing  pictures),  7^[ireaeQtationfl  of  wcArks  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  or  of  scenes  from  history  or  fiction,  bv  living  persons.  They  arc  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Mme.  de  Genus,  when  she  had  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  They  have  long  been  common  in  theaters,  and  have 
more  recently  become  an  aipusement  of  private  circles.  In  an  eesthetic  point  of  viev, 
they  are  of  no  value  whatever,  but  rather  are  of  injurious  influence,  and  contrary  to 
just  principles  of  taste. 

TABLE-LAKDIIL  or  Plaisa.U8«  are  extensive  plaias  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  whose  boundaries  are  either  ranges  of  mountains  much  higher  on  the  side  away 
from  than  on  the  side  next  to  the  table-lands;  or  steep  acctivitiea,  sloping  from  the  level 
of  the  plateaus  to  the  surrounding  country.  Thev  ace  often  traversed  by  mountun 
chains,  and  occasionally  even  lose  the  charaoter  of  plains  altogether,  beinff  mere  oon- 

glomerations  of  hills.  The  chief  table^landa  are  in  Europe,  central  Spain;  In  America, 
\xe  Oregon  territoiy,  the  great  salt  plain  of  Utah,  the  north  and  center  of  Brazil;  in 
Africa,  the  interior  of  Barbery;  while  in  Asia,  almost  the  whole  of  the  south  and  center 
of  the  continent  consists  of  plateaus,  which  rise  terrace  above  terrace  till  the^  culmi- 
nate in  that  of  Thibet  Of.  the  Asiatic  plateaus,  the  principal  are:  that  of  Abul  Minor 
(8,280  ft.  above  sea-level),  Armenia  (7,000  ft).  Persia  or  Iran  (3,000  ft.),  Mysore  (4,000- 
6,000  ft).  Deccan  (150(^3,000  ft),  Thibet  (12,000-17,000  ft),  and  Chinese  Tartary 
(8,000-4,300  ft).  These  table-lands  are  generally  accounted  for  bv  the  supposition  of 
a  more  extensive  and  uniform  action  of  the  upheaving  force  than  that  which  produced 
mountams;  and  satisfactory  indications  of  the  former  aotlon  being  quite  recent»  and 
long  subsequent  to  the  latter,  are  occasionally  discovered 

TABLB-KOHST  is  an  allowance  granted  to  general-of&cers  in  the  army,  and  fla^- 
officers  in  the  navy,  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  hospitality  within  their 
respective  commands.  It  varies  according  to  the  locality  or  importance  of  the  appoint- 
ment, £3  3s.  a  day  being  the  maximum,  except  under  very  unusual  circumstances. 

TABLE  KOUKT.    See  Cape  Tows. 

TABLES,  Lunar,  are  tabular  lists  of  the  values  of  the  elements  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
as  planetary  tables  are  those  of  the  elements  of  the  planets'  paths;  but  the  term  is  also 
occasionally  employed  to  denote  the  tabulated  angular  distances  of  the  moon  from  cer- 
tsdn  stars  at  fixed  epochs,  as  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanae  (q.v.).     See  Latttxtdk. 

TABLE-TinunVO.    See  Anhcal  MAGiovnsBi;  SpxRiTUALimc. 

TA'BOB,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  northern  Palestine,  rising  solitarily  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  plain  of  Esdrafilon,  to  about  the  height  of  1000  ft.  and  commanding 
the  most  extensive  and  probably  Uie  most  magnificent  prospect  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Eastward,  the  eye  catches  a  gleam  of  the  waters  of  the  Galilean  sea,  15  m.  distant; 
while  the  whole  picturesque  outline  of  its  deep-sunken  basin,  of  the  rolling  trans- 
Jordanic  plateau,  and  the  course  of  the  sacred  river  itself,  is  clearly  traceable;  westward, 
stretch  away  into  the  dim  horizon  the  rich  plains  of  Galilee,  rismg  up  into  tAe  dark- 
green  ridges  of  Carmel,  overhanging  the  Levant;  on  the  north  and  north-east,  the  snow 
covered  heights  of  Hermon  (see  Lebanon)  flitter  pale  over  the  intervening  hills;  while 
to  the  south,  the  view  embraces  the  fatal  heights  of  Gilboa  and  th^  confused  landscapes 
of  Samaria.  Tabor  itself  \a  at  present  thicklv  clad  with  forests  of  oak,  pistacias,  etc, 
the  haunt  of  wolves,  wild-boars,  l^rnxes,  and  various  kinds  of  reptiles.  Its  beauty 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  it  distinguished  mention  among  the  mountains  of 
Palestine,  but  it  owes  its  celebrity  even  more  to  Its  having  been  regarded  from  an  early 
period  as  the  mount  of  Transfiguration.  This  opinion,  however,  is  now  all  but  uni- 
versally abandoned,  as  there  is  strong  evidence  of  its  summit  having  been  theih  occupied 
by  a  city;  and  travelers  are  disposed  to  look  for  the  scene  of  this  supernatural  inciaent 
further  north,  in  the  neighbornood  of  Hermon.  In  the  times  of  the  crusaders.  Tabor 
was  studded  with  churches  and  monasteries,  relics  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Roman  and 
Saracenic  structures,  still  remain. 

TA'BOB,  a  small  drum,  played  with  one  stick,  in  combination  with  a  fife.  It  was 
formerly  used  in  war,  but  has  now  given  place  to  the  kettle-druuL 

TA'BOBITSS  (a  sect  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia),  derived  their  name  from  their  for- 
tress of  Tabor,  near  the  river  Luschnitz,  an  affluent  of  theMoldau,  49  m.  s.8.e.  of  Prague. 
There  is  now  a  small  town  at  the  place,  which  has  a  population  of  6,717,  and  carries  on 
some  wollen  manufactures,  etc. — ^The  first  leader  of  the  Taborites  was  John  Ziska 
(^.v.)  of  Trocynow.  Under  him  was  Nicolas  von  Hussinecz,  who  repelled  the  impe- 
nal  army  from  Tabor  in  1420.  The  CaHxtines,  desirous  of  the  peace  of  the  country, 
offered  the  throne  of  Bohemia  first  to  king  Ladislas  of  Poland,  men  to  the  grand  dnke 
Witold  of  Lithuania,  and  afterward  to  his  brother  Coribut  Ziska  refused  his  oonsent, 
and  thus  these  parties  became  completely  separated.  In  the  years  1420  and  14dl  both 
of  them  set  forth  their  creed  in  a  number  of  articles.  The  Taborites  absolutely  rejected 
all  ordinances  of  the  chureh  not  expressly  appointed  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  Both 
parties  were  united  by  common  danger  in  opposition  to  a  common  enemy.  In  1429 
Ziska  defeated  the  imj^riaUsts  at  Deutschbrot,  and  thereafter  with  unintemipted  sac 
cess  in  a  number  of  minor  conflicts ;  and  in  1424  Prague  was  saved  from  destruction 
only  by  submitting  to  hard  terms  of  peace.    After  Ziska's  death,  Procop  (q.v.)  the 
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greater,  or  Procop  rasa  (the  shaver),  and  Procop  the  less  were  the  leaders.  In  1427 
mud  in  1481  they  gained  great  Tictories  at  Miess  and  Tachan  over  the  mercenary  cru- 
saders of  the  German  empire,  and  till  1482  th^ir  incursions  were  the  dread  of  the  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  council  of  Basel,  finding  them  still  unconquered  in  1488,  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  with  them;  and  the  Oalixtines  entered  into  an  arrangement,  known  as  the 
J^rague  compact,  which,  however,  was  despised  b^  the  Taborites  and  the  Orphans,  as 
that  section  of  the  Taborites  who  consioered  Ziska  as  irreplaceable,  had  come  to  be 
termed.  The  Taborites  and  Orphans  were  completely  defeated  at  Bdhnuschbrot  on 
JIfay  80,  1484,  by  the  now  united  forces  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Oalixtines.  In 
the  treatj^  of  Iglau  in  1486,  the  emperor  Sigismund  confirmed  the  compact,  and  prom- 
ised reli^ous  and  political  liberty.  The  civil  war,  however,  continued  till  king  Ladislas 
in  the  diet  at  Euttenberg,  in  1«5,  established  a  religious  peace,  securing  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Oalixtines  in  their  possessions.  The  Taborites  were  eventually  lost  in 
the  sect  of  Bohemian  Brethren  (q.v.),  which  arose  from  among  them. 

TABBI2'  (pronounced  and  frequently  written  Tabreei),  a  ereat  and  ancient  city  of 
Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  40  m.  e.  of  lake  Urumiah,  and  on  the  Aii, 
which  flows  S.W.  into  that  lake.  The  town  is  surrounded  bv  a  ditch  and  a  brick  wall, 
pierced  by  7  gates.  It  forms  an  oblong  of  gardens  and  houses,  %^  m.  long;  stands 
4,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  but  nevertheless  nas  the  appearance  of  bein^  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains. The  streets  are  broader  and  cleaner  tiian  in  most  eastern  cities,  but  they  are 
flanked  as  usual  by  the  pits  from  which  the  earth  required  for  their  houses  was  taken: 
the  houses  are  infested  with  noxious  insects;  and  the  bazaars  are  roofed  with  sticks,  ana 
are  dark  and  dirty.  Water,  however,  is  comparatively  plentiful.  The  chief  buildings 
of  Tabriz  are  not  specially  striking.  Perhaps  the  principal  architectural  feature  of  the 
town  is  the  fine  ruin,  KabCLd  Masjid,  or  "  olue  mosque,"  about  800  years  old,  and  in 
part  covered  with  blue  tiles  beautifully  arabesqued.  The  citadel  is  a  spacious  edifice 
•of  burned  brick,  the  walls  of  which,  however,  have  been  cracked  in  many  places  by  earth- 
•quakes.  Tabriz  is  the  seat  of  a  varied  industry,  in  which  leather  and  silk  manufactures, 
and  gold  and  silver  smith's  work  alone  are  of  Importance;  recently  it  has  also  become 
the  emporium  of  an  extensive  trade,  the  exact  value,  of  which,  however,  is  not  known, 
owing  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  custom-house  officials  transact  their  business, 
and  to  the  |»evalence  of  smuggling.  Merchandise,  to  the  value  £400,000  is  exported 
through  the  regular  channels  from  Tabriz  to  Russia;  but  it  is  estimated  that  in  1850  a 
enantity  of  equal  value  was  conveyed  to  that  country  by  smugglers.  Since  1850  this 
ulicit  tjmfilc  has  very  much  diminished,  although  it  still  exists  along  the  whole  Russo- 
Persian  frontier  of  Azerbijan.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  fabrics,  sugar,  woolen 
cloth,  and  wines  and  spirits.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton  cloths  (originally  from  Eng- 
land), drugs  and  spices,  dried  fruits,  shawls,  carpets,  and  raw  silk.  The  commerce  of 
1877-78  was  very  small,  mainly  on  account  of  ue  Russo-Turkish  war,  which  arrested 
the  trade  between  Trelnzond  and  Tabriz.  The  imports  were  in  that  year  valued  at 
J£525,500,  the  exports  at  only  £270,000;  while  in  1878-74  the  collective  trade  amounted 
to  over  £7,100,000.    The  Anglo-Indian  telegraph  line  passes  through  the  city. 

Tabriz,  the  ancient  Toutib^  became  the  capital  of  Tiridates  ill..  King  of  Arme- 
nia, in  207  A.D.,  and  was  probably  at  that  time  an  old  city.  In  701  A.D.'  it  was  enlaiged 
and  greatly  embellished  by  Zobaidah,  the  wife  of  Harfin-al-Rashid.  In  858,  and  again 
in  1041,  the  city  was  devastated  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
TimuT  in  1892,  and  was  soon  after  seized  by  the  Turkomans,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Persians  in  1500.  In  1721  it  was  a^in  visited  hj  a  dreadful  earth- 
<|uake,  and  on  this  occasion  80,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  It  has  been 
several  times  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  was  finally  taken  from  them  by  Nadir 
ahah  in  1780.  Tabriz  is  a  city  of  Turks,  and  Turkish  is  the  language  spoken.  Pop. 
variously  estimated  at  110.000  to  180,000.— Eastwick's  Three  YtaH  Mtsidence  in  Per- 
Ma  (Lond.  1864),  and  (JommmwU  BeporU  from  Her  Mai^'9  Consuls  (1878). 

TA'BTf,  Tafu,  or  Tambtt,  a  Polynesian  term,  denoting  an  institution  found  every- 
where, and  always  essentially  the  same,  in  the  Polynesian  islands  and  in  New  Zealand. 
Its  primary  meanings  seem  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  to*$bdk.  This 
word,  like  the  Greek  an^K^A^ma,  the  Latin  sacer,  and  the  French  «w>'«  (and  the  correspond- 
ing and  similar  terms  in  most  languages),  has  a  double  meaning— a  good  sense  and  a  bad; 
it  signifies  on  the  one  hand,  sacred,  consecrated ;  on  the  other  hand,  accursed,  abominable, 
nnholy.  It  results  from  a  thing  being  held  sacred,  that  certain  acts  are  forbidden  with 
reference  to  it,  and  from  any  act  being  deemed  abominable,  that  it  is  forbidden;  a 
notion  of  prohibition  thus  attaches  to  the  word  tabu,  and  this  is  in  many  oases,  the 
most  prominent  notion  connected  with  it.  The  term  is  often  used  substantively  in  the 
sense  of  a  prohibition,  a  prohibitory  commandment.  If  a  burial  ground  has  been  con- 
secrated, it  is  tabu;  to  fight  in  it  is  then  an  act  sacrilegious  and  prohibited,  and  this  also 
is  tabu;  moreover,  those  persons  are  tabu  who  have  violated  its  sanctity  by  fighting  in 
it,  and  they  are,  loosely  and  popularly,  said  to  have  broken  the  tabu.  This  example 
Illustrates  all  the  uses  of  the  word.  It  has  furnished  to  the  English  language  the  now 
iamiliar  phrase  of  being  '*  tabooed  "=  forbidden. 

The  extent  to  which,  among  the  Polynesians  and  New  Zealanders,  things  and  acts 
are  tabu,  must  appear  almost  incredible  to  Europeans  unaware  of  the  facts  of  savage  life. 
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Without  much  deUaX,  it  is  impoeBible  to  convey, wij  idea  of  it.  The  wpbibitions,  how- 
ever, diy^  into  two  classes:  one  consisting  of  traditional  rules,  binding  upon  all,  act- 
ing through  rqli^ous  terror  equally  upon  chiefs  and  people;  the  other,  of  prohibitions, 
imposed  fronGi  time  to  time,  obvi,ouBly  with  the  view  of  maintaining  or  extending  the 
authority,  of  the  chiefs.  Those  of  the  drst  class  are  by  far  the  most  remarkable.  Of 
the  most  important  of  them^ — those  bearing  upon  what  are  called  sacred  things,  thos& 
relating  to  the  person  of  the  chief,  and  those  relating  to  intercourse  between  relatives — 
a  few  examples  may  be  given. 

Any  house  or  piece  of  ground  consecrated  to  a  god  is  tabu,  and  thus  affords  an  invio- 
lable shelter  to  men  fleeing  from  an  enemy.  Afai'Hori,  all  temples  are  tabu.  To  sit 
upon  or  to  touch  the  threshold  of  a  temple  is  tabu  to  all  except  cniefs  of  the  first  order, 
the  lesser  chiefs  may  stride  over  the  threshold,  but  common  persons  pass  over  it  on  their 
hands  and  knees.  It  is  tabu  to  eat  the  plant  or  animal  believed  to  be  the  shrine  of  one*& 
tutelary  god.  To. pome  in  the  way  of  a  funeral  procession  is  severely  tabu,  for  it  is- 
believed  that  the  gods  accompany  the  procession ;  if  any  person  were  to  disregard  the 
warning  chant  of  the  mourners,  they  wouM  rush  at  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Aeain, 
to  touch  the  person  of  a  chief  is  tabu  to  his  inferiors;  also,  to  touch  anythmg  belong, 
ing  to  him,  to  eat  in  his  presence,  to  eat  anything  he  has  touched,  or  to  mention  his 
name.  And  a  chief's  threshold  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  temple,  and  must  be  passed* 
over  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  strictly  tabu  to  touch  a  dead  chief  or  anything  whick- 
belonged  to  him,  or  any  of  the  clothes  or  utensils  employed  in  his  interment;  even  those 
employed  in  laying  out  the  body  pay  the  penalty  of  infringing  this  prohibition.  The 
interdict  upon  family  intercourse  varies  in  extent  in  different  i>laces.  In  the  Tonga» 
islands  it  was  tabu  to  mention  the  name  of  father,  mother,  father-in-law,  mother-in-law;: 
also  to  touch  these  relatives,  to  eat  in  their  presence  (unless  with  the  back  turned,  whonr 
constructively  the  person  was  not  in  their  presence),,  or  to  eat  anything  which  they  had 
touched.  In  the  Fiji  islands,  generally,  it  is  tabu  for  brother  and  sister,  first  cousins, 
fathet -in-law  and  son-in  law,  mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law,  brother-in-law  and 
sister-in-law,  to  speak  together,  or  to  eat  from  the  same  dish.  Husband  and  wife,  too, 
are  forbidden  to  eat  from  the  same  dish.  In  some  places  a  father  may  not  speak  to  his 
son  after  he  has  passed  his  15th  year.  In  an  immense  number  of  cases,  equally  extra- 
ordinary, the  tabu  is  used  to  enforce  the  prevailing  ideas  of  social  propriety.  It  inter- 
feres with  cooking,  eating,  dressing,  speaking;  scarcely  anything  is  too  minute  to  be 
regulated  by  it. 

The  traaitional  tabu  also  supplies  to  some  extent  the  place  of  laws  and  a  police.  Id 
many  places  exposed  property  of  some  kinds  is  always  under  its  shelter.  In  some  cases. 
it  appears  to  have  been  worked  In  the  Interest  of  the  priests;  thus,  certain  foods— for 
example,  turtle — are  always  tabu,  and  cannot  be  eaten  until  a  portion  has  been  set  asido 
for  the  gods.  There  is  a  purely  superstitious  use  of  it,  too,  in  relation  to  common 
things,  as  when  a  canoe  is  made  tabu  that  it  may  go  more  safely. 

The  chiefs  have  a  large  discretionary  power  of  declaring  articles  or  actions  tabu; 
indeed,  their  power  is  unlimited,  but  they  are  expected  to  keep  within  precedent.  In 
many  cases  they  use  it  for  purely  public  purposes^thus,  when  a  feast  is  coming  on 
they  lay  a  tabu,  upon  pigs  and  nuts,  and  other  articles,  that  there  may  be  abundance  for 
the  feast.  And  when  a  scarcity  of  anything  Is  apprehended  they  place  a  temporary 
tabu  on  its  use.  Speaking  generally,  any  article  of  food — flsh,  flesh,  fowl,  gniin,  or 
fruit — may  be  rendered  tabu.  A  coast,  a  river,  a  hunttng-groond,  may  be  declared 
tabu;  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  Ashing,  and  sailing,  and  hunting,  until  the  chief  has 
withdrawn  the  prohibition.  The  tabu  is  obviously  a  powerful  instntment  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  chiefs  are  very  adroit  in  using  it  for  their  own  advantage. 

When  a  man  has  accidentally  infringed  Uie  tabu  against  tonofaing  a  chief,  or  a  rela- 
tive, or  things  immediately  connected  with  him,  he  is  freed  from  the  state  of  tabu  by  a. 
ceremony  c^Ied  moB-moe;  this  consists  in  pressing,  first  the  palms^  then  the  back  of  the 
hands,  to  a  superior  chiefs  foot,  and  afterward  washing  the  hands  with  water.  If  a 
man  has  accidentally  eaten  food  which  a  relative  or  chiei  has.  left,  he  goes  through  a 
ceremony  called  fota,  which  consists  in  pressing  a  superior  chiefs  foot  against  the 
stomach.  Any  breach  of  the.  laws  relatusg  to  sacred  places  must  be  atoned  for  by  sacri- 
'  ficing  to  the  offended  god.  A  person,  when  he  is  tabu,  must  not  use  his  hands  in  feed- 
ing himself  or  in  working;  were  he  to  feed  himself,  it  is  believed  that  he  would  die ;  he 
must  be  fed  by  others  until  the  tabu  is  removed.  In  many  cases  the  tabu  can  only  bo 
removed  by  time.  Thus,  a  common  person,  who  has  touched  a  dead  chief,  remains- 
tabu  for  ten  lunar  months;  a  chief  for  four  or  five  months,  more  or  less,  according  ta 
the  deceased's  superiority  over  him.  In  several  cases  breach  of  tabu  is  punished  with 
death;  ia  many,  it  involves  a  sort  of  outlawry— -the  neighbors  of  the  offender  being  free 
to  carry  off  or  to  destroy  his  goods. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  breaking  a  tabu — at  any  rate,  one  effect  of  it— is  to- 
produce  uncleanness.  The  offender  has  qone  something  unholy,  ^ccurscd;  his  hands 
are  not  clean;  if  he  has  not  sinned  in  the  last  degree  he  must  make  atonement  or  un 
derffo  purification.  The  chief,  holding  a  divinely  appointed  rank,  recognized  as  a  semi, 
divine  person,  descended  from  the  gods,  is  t;he  medium,  of  purification ;  he  has  authority 
to  loose  as  well  as  to  bind.  The  offense  consists  in  a  thing  having  been  done  displeas- 
ing to  the  supernatural  powers,  for  which,  it  is  believea,  they  wl^not  fail  to  take 
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^vengeance.  -  *  K  is  aot,  ia  the  general  ease^  an  offense  AsainBt  any  particular  go^;  nor  is 
the  punishment  of  it  looked  for  from,  one  god  more  than  from  another.  Tabu  is  cer- 
tainly older  than  most  of  the  Polynesian  gods;  it  must  have  existed  for  ages  before  the 
mythologies  took  their  present  sha{>e&;  it  might  have  existed  before  any  name  for  god 
had  become  current  It  has  no  connection  with  fetishism.  The  Polynesians  do  not 
worship  natural  objects;  their  belief  that  certain  plants  and  animals  are  the  shrines  of 
gods  would  naturally  lead  to  the  worship  of  those;  but,  in  fact,  they  merely  do  not  eat 
the  plant  or  animal  which  is  the  shrine  of  their  tutelary  god.  And  though  this  is 
enforced  by  a  tabu,  the  tabu  is  evidently  distinct  from  the  belief  in  the  god  s  connec- 
tion with  the  plant  or  animal;  it  is  only  the  means  of  enforcing  that  belief — ^beingt  he 
customaTy  means  used  to  prevent  any  act  which  would  provoKe  a  god  to  anger.  The 
orieiii  of  tabu  seems  to  be  a  vague  fear  of  superhuman  powers;  this  has  become  associ- 
atea  with  certain  thin^  and  acts;  thus  practically,  tabu  is  a  system  of  divinely  ap- 
pointed restraints— religion,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  The  religious  horror 
has  attached  itself — or,  through  the  polioy  of  priests  and  rulers,  has  become  attached — 
to  every  prohibition  supported  by  a  strong  expediency;  which  it  is  apt  to  do  among 
rude  peoples,  especially  where  the  prohibition  relates  to  the  family,  or  to  the  relation  of 
trib^men  to  their  chief.  It  must  have  been  through  a  long  process  of  construction, 
carried  on  by  the  governing  classes — the  chiefs  and  the  priests — that  tabu  became  the 
system  it  now  is.  The  extensive  political  application  of  tabu  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
me  Polynesian  chiefs  have  been  flulepts  in  the  art  of  turning  the  religious  feelings  of 
their  countrymen  to  their  own  account. 

TACAH0T7T  is  the  name  given  in  Alters  by  the  Arabs  to  the  small  gall  formed  on 
the  tamarisk  tree,  tajnariscus  indica.  Smce  the  discoveiy  of  photography  these  galls 
have  become  of  considerabte  importance  as  a  source  of  gallic  acid,  of  which  they  con- 
tain a  large  proportion.  The  French  chemists  import  considerable  quantities;  and  the 
same  gall,  under  the  name  of  mahee,  is  imported  for  the  same  purpose  by  British  chem- 
ists from  India. 

TA'CAMAHA0,  or  Tacamaha'ca,  a  name  which,  from  the  number  of  its  applications, 
has  produced  considerable  confusion  in  the  history  of  commercial  products.  No  less 
than  four  different  resins  are  known  under  this  designation.  One,  from  Mauritius,  is 
obtained  from  a  tree  common  in  India  and  its  islands,  called  the  poon-wood  tree,  cido- 
phySum  inaphpUum.  Another,  from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  is  obtahied 
from  eanthoxifhim  (fagura)  oUandrct^^is  is  usually  called  shell  tacamahao.  A  third, 
also  from  South  America,  is  yielded  bv  a  tree  called  idoa  tacamahaca;  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Mexican  copal.  And  the  fourth  is  from  North  America,  and  is  the  produce  of 
the  Carolina  or  tacamahac  poplar;  it  is  collected  in  small  quantities,  and  has  only  a 
small  value  for  supposed  meoicinal  properties.  The  others  are  chiefly  used  for  var- 
nishes. 

TACCA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  a  small  natural  order  called  taecaceoB  nearly  allied  to  araeeas. 
They  are  large  perennials,  with  tuberous  roots.  The  species  are  few,  and  are  found  in 
mantime  places  aod  woods  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  warmest  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Some  of  them  {T.  pinnat^fida,  etc.)  are  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
tubers,  which  ace  used  as  an  article  of  food,  although  they  are  acrid,  and  require  macer- 
ation in  water  to  remove  their  acridity,  on  account  of  which  also  they  are  generally 
eaten  with  vinegar,  or  some  acid  substance.  They  contain  a  large  quantity  of  starch, 
which  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  is  imported  into  Britain  as  a  substitute  for  West 
Indian  arrow-root.  It  is  known  as  Tahiti  arrauHroot.  Dr.  Seemann  says  that  it  is  an 
effectual  cure  for  dysentery,  which  other  arrow-root  is  not.  The  boiled  leaf -stalks  of 
the  plants  of  this  genus  are  also  used  in  China  and  Cochin-Chma  as  an  ardtd^  of  food. 

TACHfe,  AusxAKDRB,  b.  Lower  Canada,  1812;  educated  at  St.  Hyacinthe  college, 
joined  himself  to  the  order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  ia  1848  was  ordained  at 
the  St.  Boniface  poet  of  the  Red  River  mission.  From  this  point  he  traveled  great  dis- 
tances toward  the  n.w.  and  in  Manitoba.  In  1858  he  succeeded  iaehop  Provencher,  to 
whom  he  had  previously  been  coadjutor,  and  in  1871  he  became  met^olitan.  Arch- 
bishop Tach6  was  the  founder  of  the  St,  Boniface  theological  college,  ari(>*4ift8  written 
books  on  the  subject  of  his  missionary  labors  in  the  north-west. 

TACIT  BELOCATIOir,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
law,  signifying  that  when  a  tenant  continues  in  possession  of  the  lan^s  after  his  letlse  or 
term  has  ended,  there  is  an  implied  or  tacit  renewal  of  the  lease,  whereby  he 'continues 
bound  to  pay  the  same  rent  and  observe  tlie  same  stipulations.  The  sama  doctrine  exists 
in  English  law,  (hough  the  above  phrase  is  not  used.  '    '  , 

TACITUBHITY,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  a  mode  of  extinguishing  an  obligation  by 
mere  sUence,  and  making  no  claim  upon  it  within  a  long  time.  It  is  a  distinct  grouua, 
and  embraces  a  shorter  period  than  the  ordinary  prescription  of  limitation  (q.v.);  for  >f 
a  creditor  never  apply  for  payment  or  p^ormance  of  the  obligation,  a  presumption 
arises  either  that  there  never  was  such  an  obligation,  or  that  he  has  abandoned  it.  Mucb 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case  whether  such  a  doctrine  is  applicable;  and, 
as  a  genend  rule,  the  periods  of  prescription  are  adopted  as  superseding  the  common  law 
doctrine  of  taciturnity.  ^  i 
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TAOITXrs,  Oaius  GoBNELros,  the  historiftn.  Of  his  parentage,  or  of  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  his  father  was  probably  Com^na  Tacitiu, 
a  Roman  eques,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  procurator  in  (Mlia  Belgica,  and  who  died  in  79. 
From  the  emperors  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian  he  reodyed  jpromotion  and  other 
marks  of  favor;  and  in  78  he  married  the  daughter  of  Caius  Julius  Agrioola.  In  88, 
when  Domitian  was  emperor  and  Tacitus  prtetor,  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  quindeoemviri 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  se&ulares.  A^icola  died  in  Bome  in  88,  while  Tacitus  and 
his  wife  were  absent;  and  nothing  further  is  known  of  the  historian  till  07,  when,  in  the 
reign  of  Kerva,  he  was  appointeaconsul  suftectus,  succeeding  Tacitus  Yii^ins  Buf  us, 
whose  funeral  oration  he  delivered.  Tacitus  had  already  attained  distmction  as  an 
orator  when  the  younger  Pliny  was  entering  upon  public  ufe;  and  both  of  them  were 
appointed,  in  Nerva's  reign  in  99,  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of  Marius,  then  proconsul 
of  Africa.  Tacitus  became  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Pliny,  of  whoee  letters 
11  are  addressed  to  him.  The  time  of  Tacitus's  death  is  unknown,  but  he  most  probo^ 
bly  survived  Trajan,  who  died  in  117.  His  extant  works  are:  (1)  VUa  Affrfcoia,  written 
after  the  death  of  Domitian  in  96,  and  universally  admired  as  a  masterpiece  of  noble 
sentiment  and  pregnant  epigram.  (2)  Sutoria,  written  after  Nerva's  death  in  98,  and 
before  the  Annaks,  and  embracing  the  period  from  the  second  consulship  of  Galba  in 
68  to  the  death  of  Domitian  in  96.  Only  the  first  four  books  have  reached  us  in  a  per- 
fect state,  but  there  must  have  been  many  more.  (8)  Aimales,  commencing  with  the 
death  of  Augustus  in  14,  and  closing  with  the  death  of  Nero  in  68.  These  also  have 
reached  us  only  in  an  imperfect  state.  (4)  J)e  Moribtu  et  Populu  OermofUa.  This  treatise 
is  trustworthv  only  as  regards  those  Germans  who  were  best  known  to  the  Romans  from 
their  proximity  to  the  ICbine.  For  the  provinces  beyond  that  river  it  has  no  value, 
whether  geographical  or  political.  (5)  Dialoaus  de  OnUprUms,  if  the  work  of  Tacitos  at 
all,  must  oe  his  earliest  Tacitus  is  one  of  the  gpreatest  of  historiana  In  love  of  truth 
and  integri^  of  purpose  he  is  equalled  by  few;  m  conciseness  of  phrase  and  power  of 
saying  much  ana  implying  more  in  one  or  two  strokes  of  expression  he  is  rivalled  by 
none.    The  best  editions  are  those  of  Orelli  and  Halm. 

TACITUS,  Marcub  CuLtrDnrs^  about  900-76,  a.  n. :  b.  Interamna  (modern  TemI),  in 
TJmbria;  elected^mperor  after  the  death  of  Aureliim  ana  an  interregnum  of  seven  months. 
He  began  his  brief  reign  of  900  days  at  the  advanced  age  of  76  years;  one  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  of  the  senatore.  He  instituted  needful  reforms  m  relation  to  the  coinage 
and  the  morals  of  his  subjects;  being  himself  of  temperate  habit,  upright,  and  honest; 
^ving  liberally  to  the  state  from  his  private  fortune,  and  living  as  simply  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  as  in  private  life.  He  claimed  descent  from  the  historian  Tacitus, 
whose  works  he  ordered  preserved  with  care  in  the  pubUc  libraries,  and  copies  made 
every  year.  He  favored  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  senate.  His  victory  over 
the  Scythians  is  recorded  on  his  coins  by  the  inscription  *'  Victoria  Gothi"  and  "Victoria 
Pontica."    He  died  at  Tyana»  some  say  of  a  fever,  others  by  flHaawHinalaon 

TAGK,  the  Scottish  law-term,  synonymous  with  lease  (q.v.). 

TACK— TAOKnre.  The  ^lotoX;  of  a  «ia  is  tiie  lower  windward  comer.  The  ta4»b  is  the 
xope  employed  in  hauling  down  that  comer  to  its  proper  position.  The  taek  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail  is  its  lower  forward  due  or  comer;  it  also 
designates  the  rope  for  hauling  down  that  comer.  A  ship 
is  said  to  be  on  the  ftor^MitYl  or  p^tteoclb  when  she  is  dose- 
hauled,  witii  the  wind  on  the  starboard  or  port  side. 

IMbing  is  the  practice  of  beating  up  against  an  adverse 
wind  by  a  zigzas  course.  If  a  vessel  at  A  require  to  sail 
due  n.  to  B,  and  if  the  wind  be  either  n.,  or  from  any 
point  n.  of  the  line  GAD,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wind  will 
not  carry  her  directly  to  her  destination.  As  an  extreme 
case,  let  the  wind  be  n.  or  dead  against  her.  By  setting 
her  sails  obliquely,  as  at  A,  it  will  be  possible  to  beat  up 
in  the  direction  AE.  If  tbe  master  consider  that  at  £  he 
has  passed  sufficiently  from  his  straight  course  to  B,  he 
will  then  put  his  helm  arlee,  which  brmgs  the  ahip'a  head 
straight  to  the  wind,  the  tacks  of  the  sails  being  at  the 
same  lime  set  free.  The  after-sails  are  then  smartly 
braced  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  ship's  head  falls 
off  from  the  wind  m  an  opposite  direction  to  that  pre- 
viously held,  until  the  course  is  EF.  This  process  is 
rei)eated  on  each  side  of  the  line  AB,  until  at  length  the 
ship  makes  her  port,  B.  The  length  of  eadi  tack,  as  'EP,  is  called  a  board.  When  the 
wind  is  straight  ahdid,  as  in  the  above  exam,ple,  the  several  boards  should  obviously  be 
equally  on  each  side  of  the  line  AB.  If,  however,  the  wind  were  not  so  direct,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  boards  in  one  direction  should  be  shorter  than  those  in  the  other. 
Sometimes,  from  the  nature  of  the  channel,  as  an  estuary,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
lon^  tack  one  way,  say  to  starboard,  and  a  very  short  one  to  port  This  is  known  as 
••  Bailing  with  a  long  and  a  short  leg."  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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TACKm  9r  SMMAQm,  in  like  Iffir  of  England,  Is  a  pnietloe  Hiat  sometimes 
oocnn  in  the  oonne  of  mortgage  securities,  when  one  petvon  actjnires  more  than  one 
mortgage  o^er  the  same  estate.  Thus,  though  mortgages,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
rank  according  to  the  order  of  date,  yet,  if  a  third  mortgagee,  who  became  so  without 
notiee  of  a  second  incumbrance,  purchase  the  first  mortgage  even  after  notice  of  the 
second  mor^ge,  so  as  to  require  a  legal  title,  and  if  he  holds  them  both  in  his  own  right, 
he  can  tack  the  one  to  the  other,  and  so  obtain  priority  for  the  third  mortgage  over  the 
«econd  mortgage.  This  is  on  account  of  an  old  technicality,  scarcely  Intelligible  to  other 
than  lawyers. 

TACONIC  M0UKTAIN8,  in  the  ca  of  Berkshire,  w.  Mass.,  and  the  <x>.  of  Ben- 
nington, y  t. ;  running  n.  and  s.  on  the  e.  boundaiy  of  Kew  York,  uniting  the  Green 
mountains  of  w.  Massadiusetts  with  the  Highlands  A  the  Hudson.  They  were  named 
from  the  characteristic  strata  of  the  range,  a  kind  of  lock  (believed  to  be  older  than  the 
Silurian  system)  to  which  prof,  l&mmons  gave  the  name  of  taoonic;  attaining  a  thick- 
ness of  80,000  ft.  along  the  Appalaohisn  cSjsin.  Hie  iormatioa  in  various  portions  con- 
sists of  slates,  sandstones,  quartzdtes,  limestones,  and  iron  ore.  The  highest  peak  in 
Vermont  is  mount  Equinox,  iS  m.  w.  of  MaacfaestBr,  8,872  ft.  above  the  sea;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, mount  Greylock,  near  North  Adams,  8,605  ft.  in  altitude,  is  the  highest  eleva- 
tion in  the  state. 

XAOOXIO  8TCEBM,  an  extensive  aeriee  of  racks  in  the  United  States,  described  by 
Dr.  £mmoBS.  They  conakit  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  having  a  thickness  of  25,000 
ft.,  and  containing  low^  Silurian  fossils;  and  the  lower,  with  5,000  ft.  of  thickness,  in 
which,  as  yet,  no  fossUs  have  been  found,  but  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Cambrian  rociES  of  Britain. 

TACTICS,  mxITABT.  Strategy  (q.v.^  is  the  art  of  maneuvering  armies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  objects  of  the  whole  campaign — ^the  securing  of  communications,  the  cut- 
ting off  an  enemy  from  his  base,  throwing  him  into  a  position  where  he  must  fight  at  a 
di»dvantage,  or  surrender,  etc.  Tactics  has  regard  to  the  evolutions  of  an  army  in  the 
actual  presence  of  an  enemy.  It  is  the  strat^  of  the  battle  field;  the  science  of 
maneuvering  and  corobiniog  those  military  units  which  drill,  discipline,  and  the  regi- 
mental svstem  have  brought  to  the  perfection  of  machines.  It  was  admirably  described 
by  Kapoieon  t^atheartof  oeina  the  mronffer—thni  is,  of  bringing  an  overwhelming  force 
to  bear  on  any  given  point,  whatever  may  be  the  xelative  strength  of  the  entire  armies 
opposed. 

The  earliest  records  of  battles  are  those  of  mere  single  combats,  in  wbich  the  chiefs, 
fighting  either  on  foot  or  in  chariots,  performed  great  deeds;  and  the  commonalty,  who 
apparently  were  without  discipline^  were  held  in  profound  contempt.  With  the  growth 
of  democracy  arose  the  organization  of  the  phalanx  (q.v.),  the  advance  of  which  was 
irresistible;  and  its  firmness  equally  so,  if  charged  in  front.  It,  however,  changed  front 
with  great  difficulty;  was  mucn  deranced  by  broken  ground;  and  failed  entirely  in  a 
puisut^  or  if  attacked  infiank.  Far  lighter,  and  more  mobile,  was  the  Roman  legion 
(q.v.).  Among  Roman  tactics  was  also  the  aamirable  intrenchznent,  which  they  scarcely 
ever  omitted  as  an  additional  source  of  strength  for  their  position. 

"Events  reproduce  themselves  in  cyles;"  and  with  the  decay  of  Roman  civilization 
came  again  the  mail-clad  heroes  and  cavaliers— mounted  this  time  on  horses— who  mono- 
polized the  honors  <^  battle,  while  the  undisciplined  footmen  had  an  undue  share  of  the 
dangers.  Later  in  tiie  feudal  period,  this  disparity  between  knight  and  footmen  was 
dimmished  by  the  employment  of  bodies  of  archers,  whose  shafts  carried  distant  death. 
The  adoption  of  gunpowder  for  small-arms  alto^ther  neutralized  the  8ui>eriority  of  the 
armored  knight.  This  diange  brought  infantry  mto  the  front  place  in  battle,  and  threw 
cavalry  into  the  status  of  an  auxiliary.  The  French  revolutionary  wars  tended  much  to 
the  development  of  artillery  as  a  field-weapon,  and  Napoleon  employed  this  terrible 
engine  to  its  fullest  extent,  a  practice  followed  by  the  best  modem  generals,  who  never 
risk  a  man  whare  a  canon-ball  can  do  the  work.  lYederick  the  great  was  considered 
an  innovator  for  fighting  with  infantry  four  deep.  During  the  French  war,  the  forma- 
tion of  three  deep  oecame  general,  and  still  obtains  in  sevml  European  armies.  Before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  British  leaders  had  acquired  sufficient  confidence  in  their 
troops  to  marshal  them  in  a  double  Ihie.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  advance  in  arms 
of  precision  will  not  soon  necessitate  the  formation  in  a  single  line,  or  even  in  a  single 
line  in  open  order. 

It  is  impossible,  in  an  elementary  article  of  this  character  Jk>  give  even  an  approach 
to  an  essay  on  modem  tactics,  which  is  an  intiicate  science.  We  can  only  notice  briefly 
a  few  of  the  more  important  principles. 

First,  as  to  the  art  of  being  the  stronger,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  recom- 
mendation in  a  general,  we  may  cite  the  example  of  the  battle  of  Rivoli  In  1796, 
Napoleon  was  besiegine  Mantua  with  a  small  force,  while  a  veiy  much  smaller  army 
operated  as  an  army  of  observation.  The  Austrian  commander  had  collected  at  Trent 
a  force  powerful  enough  to  cmrii  completely  the  French  army,  with  which  he  was  march 
ing  south.  Parallel  with  his  course  lay  the  lake  of  Garda,  and  to  prevent  the  enemr 
escaping  up  one  side,  as  he  marched  down  the  other,  the  Austrian  leader  divided  hia 
army  into  two  powerful  corps,  and  marched  one  down  each  side  of  the  hike.    The 
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InBtant  the  young  Fr«ach  goa.  feAerwof  ttus  ^i-wion,  he  qlupdomd  tke-si^gv  of  Mantiu, 
collected  eveiy  availabJie  ma^,  luid  maxcbed  again«t  ooe  body  of  the  eo/Noj.    Though 
far  Inferior  on  the  whole,. he  was  thus  superior  at  the  x>oiat  of  atUK^,  aad  the  Tictoiyof 
RlvoU  decided  virtually  the  whole  cajnpaign.    This  porrespond^   in  principle  vith 
Kapoleon's  general  plan  in  battle.    Ha  formed  his  attack  into  column,  tried  to  break 
through  the  center  of  the  enemy's  line;  and  if  he  si^cceeded*  then  doubled  back  to  ooe 
,  side,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  his  own  force  against  one  half  of  the  enemy  a, 
,  which  was  usually  routed  before  the  other  half  of  the  line  could  come  up  to  the  rescue. 
;       Taken  collectiyely  the  tactics  of  the  three  arms  may  be  thus  summarized :  The  infan- 
j  try  form  the  line  of  battle^  and  probably  decide  the  day  by  a  general  advance  over  the 
!  enemy's  gtoiind.    The  oavaliy  s^k  to  break  the  opposing  infantry  by  f reouent  charges 
ill  front,  or  on  any  flank  which  may  be  left  exx)Osed.    If  a  part  of  the  line  wavers,  a 
charge  of  horse  should  complete  the  disarray.    When  the  rout  commences  the  cavalrT 
should  turn  it  by  furious  onslaught  into  utter  discomflfture.    The  province  of  the  artil- 
lery is  to  canonade  any  portion  of  the  line  where  mea  are  massed,  or  where  a  charge  h 
about  to  be  made;  to  aemorali2e  cavalry,  and  genen^ly  to  carry  destruction  wherever  it 
can  best  disconcert  tlie  enemy.  *^ 

Adverting  noW  very  briefly  to  the  taeties  of  the  several  arms  individually,  ^we 
have — 

Infantry. — This  force  has  four  formations — skirmishers,  line,  column,  and  square. 
The  skirmishers  precede  and  flank  an  advancing  line  or  oolumn,  picking  off  the  enemy, 
whose  masses  offer  good  mark,  while  their  own  extended  order  gives  them  comparative 
impunity.  If  resistance  be  enoounteied  in  force,  the  akbrmishers  retreat  behind  their 
massed  supports.  The  line  is  a  double  or  treble  line  of  men,  firing  or  char^g.  For 
'  musketry  purposes  it  is  the  most  formidable  formation,  and  is  the  favonte  British 
tactic  in  every  case  where  the  pfflcers  can  depend  on  the  steadiness  of  their  men.  For 
bursting  through  a  line  the  deep  column  is  the  most  effective.  It  is  the  favorite  French 
formation,  and  during  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars,  the  British  and  Russians 
alone  succeeded  in  resisting  it.  At  Vimiera  the  50th  regiment,  700  strong,  stood  in  line: 
it  was  attacked  by  a  column  of  2,000  French.  The  Enjjlish  col.  threw  back  his  left 
(which  was  the  end  attacked),  and  advanced  his  right,  delivered  a  volley  at  point-blank 
ranee,  charged  the  column  in  flank,  and  utterly  routed  it  before  the  French  could 
deploy  into  line  to  resist  the  onslaught.  The  column  is,  therefore,  the  best  formation 
on  a  march;  the  line,  when  in  actual  collision  with  the  enemy.  The  formation  in 
Echelon  (q.v.)  to  a  great  extent  combines  these  advantages.     See  Square. 

Cavalry. — The  function  of  heavy  cavalry  is  limited  to  the  charge  in  line.  The  hght 
:  cavalry  form  in  small  sections,  to  scour  the  country,  collect  supplies,  and  cut  off  strag- 
f  glers. 

ArtiUerv, — Ko  distinct  tactics  exist  for  this  arm  beyond  the  fact  that  a  concentrated 
fire  is  vastly  the  most  effective,  and  that  the  artillery  should  always  have  a  support 
of  infantry  at  hand,  to  protect  it  from  a  sudden  incursion  of  hostile  cavalry. 

Tactics  of  position  depend  on  the  moral  energy  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Few 
would  dare,  as  Caesar  did,  an  invasion  in  which  there  was  no  retreat,  if  defeated.  It  is 
a  military  maxim  not  to  fight  with  the  rear  on  a  river,  unless  many  bridges  be  provided 
for  retreat,  in  case  of  disaster.  A  convex  front  is  better  than  a  concave  front,  because 
internal  communication  is  more  easy.  The  flank  should  be  protected  by  cavalry,  or  pref- 
erably by  natural  obstacles.  In  battle  a  long  march  from  one  position  to  another, 
which  exposes  the  flank  to  the  enemy,  is  a  fatal  error.  By  such  tie  French  won  Aus- 
teorlitz,  and  lost  Talavera.  In  a  pursuit  a  parallel  line  is  better  than  tJie  immediate  route 
the  retreating  enemy  has  taken,  as  supplies  will  be  more  readily  procured,  and  he  may 
by  celerity  be  attacked  in  flank.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  Russian  pursuit 
of  Napoleon's  army  retreating  from  Moscow. 

TACTICS,.  HAYAL.  With  the  advent  of  steam,  iron-plated  ships,  and  rams,  the  tac- 
tics under:  which  Rodney  and  Nelson  fought  and  conquered  have  passed  away,  while 
the  principles  of  the  new  warfare  have  scarcely  been  sufficiently  established  for  reduc- 
tion to  theory.  A  glance  at  the  obsolete  tactics  of  bygone  times' must,  therefore,  suffice 
in  the  present  article. 

In  ancient  naval  engagements,  where  the  vessels  fought  on  the  comparatively  smooth 
waters  of  the  Mediterranpan,  and  where  the  use  of  oars  rendiered  the  conunanders  nearly 
independent  of  the  wind,  the  attack  consisted  of  a  charge  with  the  beaked  prows,  fol- 
lowed, if  that  failed,  by  the  use  of  balistfie  andva  hand-to-hand  struggle.  See  Navies, 
Ancient.  The  introduction  of  gunpowder,  with  broadside  ordnance*  necessitated  s 
change,  and  the  ^reat  desideratum  of  each  admiral  was  to  present  as  long  a  line  of 
broadsides  as  possible  to  the  enemy,  to  take  caxe  that  none  of  his'  ships  was  masked  by 
the  intervention  of  another,  between  it  and  the  foe,  and.  to  endeavor  in  each  ship  to 
oppose  its  broadside  to  the  bow  or  stem  of  a  hostile  ship,  so  as  to  obtain  the  preponuer 
ance  of  force,  and  to  rake  his  decks.  The  ships  of  two  decks  and  upward  formed  the 
line  of  battle,  while  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  served  as  look-outs  and  skirmishers^  A 
fleet  in  one  line  would,  however,  have  been  of  inconvenient  lengUi  for  sailing,  and  it 
was  usual  to  sail  In  three,  six,  or  nine  parallel  lines  while  traversing  the  ocean,  3ie  sliip* 
.of  the  rear  lines  tacking  into  their  places  in  .tUe  line  of  battle  on/Uie  signal  to  form  for 
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action.  The  great  *priiieipl6  of  maneuTariag  was  to  get  the  weather-gage,  Le.,  to  tie  Xj» 
wiodwand  of  the  onemy,  both  for  faeility  of  nftvigatioii^  and  because  the  smoke  would, 
inconvenience  him  most.  The  standing  attempt  during  the  French  war  was  to  douUai 
the  enemy's  line  (see  Gi^hbk,  Josn,  of  fMm)  by  piermi^  it*  or  ^passing  it  at  the  van  or 
rear,  and  then,  by  tacking  in  its  rear,  to  place  bis  ships  between  two  fires.  This  waa 
first  practiced  in  lord  Rooney'^  action  of  1782,r  and  was  successfully  repeated  by  Nelson 
at  the  battle  of  the  Kile,  .tinder  steam,  and  with  ships  carrying  colossal  ordnance, 
naval  tactics  have  entirely  changed.  It  used  to  be  the  object  to  avoid  being  raked;  itii 
now  to  avoid  being  hit  at  all.  The  projectiles  used  are  so  tremendous  that^  few  hita^ 
involve  destruction.  Ships  are  eonseouently  constructed  so  as  to  oflei^ -the  least  mark 
to  ordnanoe;  aad  with  the  same  view  mey  are  kept  constantly  in  rapid  motion.  Aotiooa 
are  fou^t,  not,  as  in  old  time,  Mrithin  pieltdi-fihot,  but  at  a  mile  or  two  miles'  distance. 
The  loss  of  life  is  less;  for  the  battle  is  no  long^  decided  hand-to-hand  by  the  cutlass 
and  tiie  boarding-pike,  following  a  furious  cannonade;  but  after  a  few  long  shots  with 
poudetons  missiles,  one  or  other  vessel  becomes  disalded,  and  beu^  helpless,  yields  the 
victor]^  to  her  foe.  The  ships  will  be  steamed  end  on  if  they  aot  as  rams,  and  also  U> 
offer  less  mark  to  shot  Bival  fleets  bave  never  yet  met  on  a  large  scale  to  fight  under 
the  oc»ditions  of  modem  war. 

TADSXA,  Lawkence  Alma,  a  distinguished  painter,  b.  Jan.  8, 1886,  at  Dronryp  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  educated  at  Antwerp,  out  early  settled  in  London,  where  he 
was  naturalized  as  an  English  subject  in  1873.  His  numerous  and  veiy  popular  paint- 
ings deal  chiefly  with  antique  classical  and  Egyptian  subjects,  which,  under  Tadema's- 
handling,  have  a  very  vivid  air  of  reality.  "  How  they  amused  themselves  in  Egypt 
3,000  years  ago"  (1868)  is  one  of  Tadema's  earlier  paintings;  "A  Sculptor's  Moael*'' 
(1878),  one  of  his  last.  Tadema  is  an  a.r.a.,  and  a  member  of  various  foreign  acade- 
mies; he  is  a  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  a  knight  of  several  orders. 

TABMOB.    See  Palhtra. 

TADPOLE.    SeeFBOo. 

TASL,  a  money  of  account  in  duna,  is  equivalent  to  about  6b.  8d«  sterling,  or  to  a. 
thousand  of  their  sole  coin,  the  *'  tseen,"  tchen,  or  ''*  cash," 

TMSUL  AJXD  TJBSIADM.    See  TapEwOBif . 

TAE-PnrOS,  the  name  given  to  the  Chinese  rebels  who  made  their  appearance  in 
1850,  and  (see  Chikese  Empibe)  desolated  some  of  the  best  cultivated  provinces  of 
China.  After  the  war  of  1860  it  became  the  interest  of  the  English,  French,  and  Amer- 
ican governments  to  re-establish  order  in  China.  The  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Shanghai 
in  Aug.,  1860  had  been  followed  by  several  engagements  betweep  tiiem  and  the  imper- 
ialists, in  which  the  Tae-pings  were  defeated,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  imperial  army  by  Ward,  an  American.  In  the  beginning  of  1862  the  Tae- 
pings  again  advanced  on  Shanghai,  and  were  twice  defeated-  In  that  year  Ward  was 
killed;  and  "  Ward's  force,"  handed  over  to  an  English  officer,  took  the  name  of  Gor- 
don's brigade.  Permission  was  also  granted  to  capt.  Sherard  Osborne  to  organize  in 
England  a  small  fleet  of  gun-boats,  to  ascend  tlie  Chinese  rivers  and  re-establish  order. 
Gordon's  brigade  rendered  essential  service  to  the  imperial  government.  The  rebels, 
were  defeated  in  upward  of  16  engagements;  and  in  1864  almost  every  important  city 
was  taken  from  them.  Capt.  Sherard  Osborne's  erpedition  was  less  successful.  He 
found  that  the  jealousy  of  Chinese  officials  would  not  permit  him  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  discharge  properly  the  duty  he  had  undertaken,  and  he  therefore  threw  up  hia 
commission,  and  returned  to  England.  The  conduet  of  the  imperial  authorities  at  Su- 
chow,  where  a  horrible  massacre  took  place,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  mili- 
tary force-,  but  the  rebellion  had  been  effectually  checked.  Th^  were  finally  dispersed 
in  Apdl,  1865,  when' they  were  routed  by  the  imperial  army  at  Ki^-ying-chou  in  Kwan- 
tung.  In  the  same  year,  the  Nienfei,  or  marauders  of  the  north,  began  to  be  troublesome. 
This  waa  a  marauiung  expedition,  without  political  significance,  organized  by  restless- 
spirits  an)Qng  farmers  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Yellow  river,. 
the  wpedr  of  the  embankments  of  which  had  been  negleoted  on  account  of  the  conf  usioa 
and  expense  of  the  Tao-ping  rebellion.  The  last  show  of  active  warfare  made  by  & 
body  of  ^Tiienfei  was  in  the  beginning  of  1866,  when,  joined  by  some  imperialist  regi- 
ments whose  pay  was  in  arrear,  they  threatened  Hankow ;  and  would  have  atta(^ked 
the  European  settlement  but  for  the  arrival  of  some  English  gun-boats.  The  malcon- 
tent imperialists  were  easily  brought  back  to  allegiance,  and  the  marauders  were  dis- 
persed, and  have  not  been  authentically  heard  of  smce. 

The  Mohammedans  of  the  n.w.  of  China  give  the  imperial  government  trouble  from 
time  to  time.  Their  risings  are  often  on  political  grounds,  and  they  are  on  this  account 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  annihilated  Tae-piings.     See  Panthays. 

TAFFETA  (or  Taffeta),  a  term  of  somewhat  general  application  in  silk-merceiy.  It 
was  formerly  applied  to  all  plain  silks  simply  woven  by  regular  alternations  of  the  warp- 
and  weft,  and  is  by  some  writers  supposed  to  1)0  the  first  kind  of  silk- weaving  known 
even  to  the  Chinese,  Iprom  whom  it  came  to  us.  Modifications  have,  however,  been  in- 
troduced, by  varyiQg  the  quality  of  the  warp  and  weft,  and  by  the  substitution  of  vari- 
ous colors  lor  the  single  one  of  the  origiaal  taffeta.     It  has  therefore  become 
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jpeneric  term  for  pUUn  nUc,  groB  de  Naples,  gros  des  Indes,  shot  or  ohameleon  silk, 
g^laod,  and  many  others,  and  even  for  some  oomhinal.ions  of  silk,  wool,  and  other  ma- 
teriahL 

TAITRAIL,  in  a  ship,  is  the  rail  over  the  heads  of  the  stem-timbers,  extending  across 
the  stem  from  one  quarter-stanchion  to  another. 

TA  FIA,  a  name  used  in  the  sugar-producinfi^  colonies  for  a  kind  of  ram  distilled  from 
molasses.    The  term  is  only  in  general  use  in  French  colonies. 

IAFIL£IiET',  (or  Tafilet),  one  of  the  four  territorial  divisions  of  Morocco  (q.v.). 

TAChUrBOe;,  an  important  sea-port  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  BdEaterinoslav,  on  the  n. 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Azov,  90  m.  n.w.  of  the  chief  mouth  of  the  Don.  It  was  founded 
by  Peter  the  great  in  16M,  was  lost  to  Russia  from  1719  till  1774,  when  it  again  revert- 
ed to  the  people  who  founded  it,  and  since  that  time  it  has  increased  in  importance 
nearly.  The  port  of  Taganrog  is  so  shallow  that  laige  ships  cannot  approach  within 
naif  a  mile  of  the  quay,  and  at  this  distance  from  shore  they  load  and  unload  by  the  help 
of  barges.  The  harbor  is  wholly  unprotected.  Owing  to  its  position  on  the  mdt^  of  a 
Tery  fertile  coimtry,  it  is  able  to  export  wheat  in  la^e  quantines  (1,060,166  quarters  be- 
ing exported  in  1872),  as  well  as  linseed,  hempseed,  skins,  wool,  butter,  iron,  copper, 
and  Russian  leather.  Of  these  articles,  the  last  four  are  obtained  from  the  governments 
of  Perm  and  Orenburg,  and  are  exported  chiefly  to  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy.  In 
1864,  1664  vessels,  of  upward  of  850,000  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port;  and  the  ex- 
ports for  1878  amounted  to  28,797,889  roubles,  or  about  £4,660,000;  the  imports  chiefly 
wine,  agricultural  implements,  and  macfaineiy,  tea,  fmits^  and  porter,  amounted  to  8,- 
048,668  roubles,  or  about  £1.273,500.    Pop.  '67,  25,027. 

TAeUORI,  Mabib,  a  celebrated  dansetue,  b.  at  Stockholm,  April  28,  1809,  of  Italian 
parents,  her  father  (FUippo  Taglioni,  b.  at  Milan,  1777)  having  been  successively  ballet- 
master  at  several  opera-houses  in  different  parts  of  the  continent.  Mile.  Taglioni 
made  her  dSbut  in  Paris  in  1827,  where  she  created  a  perfect /t/ror,  and  was  at  once 
Tecognized  as  the  first  of  ballet-dancers.  Her  success  was  equally  great  at  most  of  the 
«ther  European  oapUals,  Ldndon  Sadnded.  t&e  retired  from  the  staee  in  1847,  and  after 
ward  resided  in  Italy  and  in  London,  where  she  tau^^t  dancing  and  deportment. 

TA'OUS  (Span.  Tcno),  the  largest  river  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  rises  on  the  frontier 
•of  New  Castile  and  Aragon,  between  the  Sierra  de  Albarracin  and  the  Sierra  de  Molina, 
about  46  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Cuenca.  It  first  flows  n.w.  for  about  80  m.  to  its  union 
with  theGallo,  at  which  point  it  curves  to  the  s.  w.,  and  flows  in  that  direction  to  Toledo, 
whence  it  flows  w.  to  Abrantes  in  Portugal.  From  Abrantes  the  river  flows  s.w.,  and 
passing  Lisbon,  enters  the  Atlantic  about  10  m.  lower  down.  At  Peralejos,  a  few  m. 
from  its  source,  it  is  1  ft.  deep,  15  paces  broad,  and  confined  between  rocky  walls  400 
ft.  high.  At  the  city  of  Toledo,  it  breaks  through  a  romantic  rocky  pass,  the  walls  of 
which  are  upward  of  200  ft  high.  From  ViUavelha,  18  m.  within  the  Portugues,  border, 
the  Tagus  is  navigable  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  115  miles.  Above  Lisbon,  Ihe  river 
widens  like  an  estuan%  being  in  some  places  5  m.  broad;  opposite  Lisbon,  however,  it 
is  only  1  m.  broad.  The  principal  amuents  are  the  Jarama,  Guadarrama,  Alberche, 
Alagon,  and  Zezere  from  the  n.and  the  Guadiela  and  Rio  del  Monte  from  the  south. 
I'otal  length,  540  miles, 

TAHI'TI,  or  Otahxitb,  the  chief  of  the  Society  islands  (q.v.>,  is  82  m.  long,  about 
120  m.  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  connected  by  an  isthmus  about  8 
m.  broad,  but  which  is  submeiged  at  high  water.  Pop.  18,800,  of  whom  more  than  18.- 
400  are  natives.  The  chief  town  is  Papiete,  with  a  safe  harbor,  a  patent  slip  for  vessels 
of  400  tons,  and  careening  quays.  For  the  trade,  histwy,  etc  of  Tahiti,  see  Socibtt 
Islands. 

TAH'LEQUAH,  a  t.  and  capital  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  Indian  territory,  lying  in 
the  valley  of  the  Illinois  river,  12  or  15  m.  e.  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  rail- 
Toad.  Pop.  estimated  at  8,000.  The  civilization  of  the  Indian  residents  is  hi^,  and 
the  place  is  of  great  interest  as  showing  what  may  be  done  in  the  education  of  our  abor- 
igines. The  t.  has  schools  and  a  church,  a  newspaper,  P^ted  in  both  the  Cterokee 
«nd  English  tongues,  and  a  capitol  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

TAIEO  SAMA  (the  name  by  which  Hidfyoshi  Toyotomi  is  best  known  to  English 
speaking  people);  1586-98;  b.  in  the  province  of  Owari,  Japan,  of  humble  parents;  when 
«till  a  boy  became  a  retainer  of  Isobunaga,  and  rose  to  be  a  general  of  commanding 
military  ^nius.  He  avenged  the  murder  of  Nobunaga,  humbled  Satsuma,  and  reduced 
the  warrme  clans  to  submission.  Having  tranquilized  the  native  empire,  he  found  em 
ployment  K)r  his  restless  armies  in  invading  Corea  in  1692.  He  sent  Konishi  and  Kato 
mto  the  peninsula  with  80,000  men,  who  in  a  few  weeks  entered  the  capital,  overran  the 
«ight  provinces,  and  met  and  defeated  the  hosts  of  the  Chinese  sent  to  succor  the  Coreans. 
Having  been  in  1586  made  regent,  he  retired  in  favor  of  his 'son  in  1691,  and  hence  look 
the  titte  of  taiko  («ima  meaning  lord,  or  sir).  He  greatly  patronized  art,  stimulated 
by  personal  favor  the  porcelain  manufacture,  and  many  other  indnstries,  encouraged 
•commerce,  and  internal  national  improvement.  Compelled  to  act  with  a  high  hand* 
between  the  rival  sects  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  and  to  regulate  the  foreini  rela- 
tions of  Japan,  he  shipped  the  European  friars  from  the  oount^,  and  when  they  re^ 
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turned,  had  them  hanged.  The  "  age  of  Taiko"  ia  looked  upon  with  admiration  bv  th^ 
Ji^Moiefle*  and  hia  life  haa  been  many  times  written  in  well-iliiiBtrated  books^  his  aaven* 
tures  being  standard  subjects  of  Japanese  decorative  art.  His  last  words,  like  thosa 
of  Napoleon,  were  an  order  to  his  troops.  On  his  death  the  victorious  soldiers  were 
recalled  from  Gorea.  His  successor,  lyeyasw,  whose  genius  gave  peace  to  the  empire  for 
over  960  years,  followed  in  the  main  the  polJcjr  of  Taiko. 

TAIL,  EsTATB,  is,  in  English  law,  an  estate  given  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  or 
A  and  the  heira-male  of  his  body»  or  some  other  class  of  heics  leas  extensive  than  the 
daaa  of  hein^kt^law.  It  was  aociently  .a  question  whether  in  such  %  case  A,  the 
fathjer,  could  defeat  the  rieht  of  the  children,  and  break  the  entail.  In  England,  it  was 
early  decided  that  A  could,  by  a  sham  process,  called  a  fine  or  recovery  (q.  v.)  break  the 
entail;  while  in  Scotland  it  was  otherwise,  at  least  since  1665,  the  Scotch  legislature 
having  legalized  a  mode  of  securing  the  entail,  and  preventing  A,  or  any  of  his  success- 
ors, from  breaking  it.    See  Ektail. 

TAILOlft-BIBB,  Orthotimn^  a  ^enus  of  birds  of  the  family  tifhfiada  (q.v.),  with  a  lonsr 
graduated  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  narrow.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  cSt 
the  Bast  Indies  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  haunt  cidtivated  grounds,  where 
they  are  commonly  seen  in  pairs.  Their  flight  is  rapid  and  undulating,  and  they  seldom 
ascend  above  the  lower  branches  of  trees.  The  name  tcUhr-bird  is  derived  from  the 
way  in  which  the  nest  is  formed.  Two  leaves  are  taken  at  the  extremity  of  a  twig, 
and  are  sewed  together  by  their  edges,  or  a  large  leaf  is  sewed  together;  the  necessair 
holes  being  made  by  the  bill,  and  vegetable  fibers  forming  the  thread.  Within  the  hol- 
low thus  made,  a  quantity  of  a  cottony  substance  is  placed  to  receive  the  eggs. 

TATTiZTB,  the  ancient  term  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  denote  a  deed  creating  an  en- 
tailed esUte.    See  Entail. 

TAOf ,  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal  burgh  in  the  county  of  Ross  and  Cro- 
marty, on  the.  south  shore  of  the  Dornoch  firth,  and  24  miles  n.n.e.  of  Inverness. 
There  is  no  proper  harbor.  The  most  interesting  building  is  a  small  ruined 
chapel,  remarkably  rude  and  simple  in  architecture,  and  said  to  date  from  the  18th  c ; 
and  there  is  also  a  collegiate  church,  founded  in  1471,  and  an  endowed  academy  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter.  Brewing  and  iron-founding  are  carried  on.  Pop.  of  royal 
burgh  aSTl)  2,387. 

TADnS,  HiFPOLYTB  Adolphb,  a  French  critic,  was  bom  at  Youziers  in  Ardennes, 
April  21,  1828,  and  studied  at  Paris,  where  in  1858  he  obtained  the  diploma  of  docteur  ^ 
lettres,  for  two  essays,  De  BBraoni  Ftataimis,  and  Euai  9ur  les  FoSUb  de  L(tfontaine. 
They  were  followed  by  his  Bssai  mr  TUe  Live  (1854),  crowned  by  the  French  academy; 
Lu  PkiU>9ophes  Francois  du  dix-neuvi^me  SUde  (Paris,  1856);  Bissau  de  Orilique  et  d^ERs- 
ioire  (Paris,  1857);  HisUnre  de  la  latterature  Anglaise  (Paris,  1864);  PMasopMe  de  VAri 
(1865;  Eng.  transL);  Notes  sur  CAngleterre  (1871;  Ene.  transl.);  and  others.  In  the 
literature  Anglaise  (Eng.  transl. ,  Edinburgh,  1872),  the  author  surveys  and  criticises 
our  whole  literature  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  conceived  to  be  rigorously  scientific. 
According  to  Taine,  there  are  three  things  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  writing  the  history 
of  a  nation's  literature:  first,  the  raee  to  which  the  nation  belongs;  second;  its  position 
both  geographical  and  in  civilization  in  the  diifeient  phases  of  its  literary  development; 
and  third,  \hid  period  or  duration  of  these.  Under  tliis  view,  the  history  of  literature  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  psychological  problem.  Among  Taine's  recent  works  is  Les 
Originesde  la  Framee  Oanismporame^  of  which  the  first  maMhneni^LAncien  SSgime,  ap- 
peared  in  1875  (ESng.  transl.,  1876).  In  tlus  the  writer  ^ves  a  graphic  account  of  the 
social  disease  that  led  to  the  French  revolution.  A  picture  of  the  revolutionary  age 
itself  followed  in  La  Bho^Uon  (vol.  1.  187S).  The  new  regime  is  afterward  to  be 
described.    Taine  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1878. 

TAIRA,  or  Hbi,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  Japanese  nobles,  who  with  their 
rivals,  the  Minamots,  kept  the  empire  in  turmoil  during  two  centuries.  Like  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  in  England,  the  war  of  the  red  and  white  banners  in  Japan  ended  only  when 
one  family  was  almost  annihilated;  The  Taira  house  was  founded  by  Takamochi,  a 
|reat.grandBon  of  the  mikado  Euammu  who  reigned,  782-80&.  His  descendants  were 
for  two  centnries  the  military  vassals  of  the  emperor.  Eiyomori,  who  became  premier, 
1167,  was  virtually  ruler  of  Japan,  his  daughter  being  empress,  hia  ^ndson  mikado, 
and  60  of  his  relates  holding  the  highest  offices  at  court,  and  theu-  lands  covering 
thirty  provinces.  At  the  height  of  weir  power,  the  long  feud  with  their  rivals,  the 
Minamots,  broke  out  in  implacable  emnity,  1150.  In  1184,  after  suffering  the  loss  of 
several  bloody  battles,  driven  from  Kioto,  and  from  castle  to  castle,  they  were  slain  or 
imprisoned  to  the  last  man,  except  a  few  exiles,  as  the  result  of  the  mat  naval  battle  of 
Shimonoseki,  and  the  young  mil^Eulo  Antoku  was  drowned.  In  18*^,  after  700  years  of 
seclusion,  the  remnant  of  the  Taira  exiles  were  discovered  in  a  remote  mountainous  dis- 
trict ii^  Higo,  island  of  Eiushiu.    They  number  500  souls,  and  subsist  by  hunting.   . 

TAIT,  Abohebau)  Camfbsi.1.,  d.d.,  ll.d.;  b.  Edinburgh,  1811;  educated  at  the 
nmversity  of  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  becoming  afterward  a  public  examiner  of  the  lat- 
ter; succeeded  Dr.  Arnold  ae  head-master  of  Rugby,  1842-50;  was  made  dean  of  Carlisle, 
1850;  bishop  of  London,  1856;   archbishop  ot  Canterbury,  1868.    He  is  known  af  p^ 
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prominent  opponent  ot  the  Trictarians  or  PoBeyites.  He  has  ton'Mtshed  The  Dan^ 
4/ers  and  Safefftiards  of  Afodffm  Theology;  The  Wcrd^f  Goa-cmd  the  Ground  &f  Faith," 
^and  a  volume  of  sermons. 

TAIT,  Petbr  Gi^TW^tJS,  b.  England,  1825;  gn^iuate  of  Caxnbridfe,  fellow  of  St 
Peter's  college;  prof,  of  mathematics  i^  Queen's  college,  Belfast; jproL  of  natviral  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  1862.  Associated  with  W.  J.  Steele  he  pub- 
lished A  Treatm  rm  BynamUa  of  a  Fartide  (1856);  BfUmenUwry  TretPUae  on  iSRJurcU 
JPhUonophv,  witli  sir  Wm.  Thomson,  fellorw  of  St.  Peter*)i  college  (1867).  He  has  been 
^associated  witb  prof.  Balfour  Stewart  in  some  pubUcaHons.  He  pablisbed  Therfnady- 
nainws{lBQ8).  «.  •  -  .       . 

TAI-TTIAll",  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Shannsi,  on  the  Fuen-ho,  an  affluent 
lOf  the  Hoang-ho,  250  m.  8.w.  of  JPekin.  It  is  said  to  be  about  ton  miles,  in  circumfer- 
ence, fortified  and  populous.    Porcelain,  iron  wares,  and  carpets  are  manufactured. 

TAI-WAV-FOO,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Formosa  (q.  v.),  on  a  large  plain  8  m*  Irom^ 
the  s.w.  coast,  with  a  popw  of  120,000.  ..It  is  a  large  straggling  tpwn,  contains inany 
park-like  spaces  wit^  ^e  trees  and  grioen  lanes,  and  is  surround^  by.  a  high  battle- 
mented  wall  six  miles  in  pxtent.  Its  chief  edifices  are  the  residences  oi  the  mandarins, 
.uad  the  temples.  The  harbor  of  Tai^wan-foo,  at  Amping,  is  only  a  shallow  open 
roadstead ;  trade  is  carried  on  only  in  five  months  of  the  year,  cargo  having  to  be  carried  in 
native  boats.  The  chief  export  is  sagar,  which  is  grown  all  over  the  plain  .of  Formosa; 
also  rattan  canes.  About  27  n^.  to  the  s.  is  tto  harbor  of  TakaO)  the  headquarters  or 
Ihe  customs  staff;  it  is.  better  than  that  pf  Amping.  See  a  "  DescripU9n  q|  Formosa"  in 
the   Geographical  Magazine  of  1877. 

TALAy£'RA  DE  LA  BET'KA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  in  the  modern  province 
of  Toledo,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Tagus,  75  m.  s.w!  of  Madrid.  It  is  ancient, 
straggling,  dirty,  and  inconvenient;  is  surrounded  by  interesting  old  walls,  and  abounds 
in  antique  picturesque  fragments.  It  was  formerly  a  .flourishing  town;  but  of  its  man- 
ufactures, only  that  of  $ilk  is  now  carried  on.  Fruits  are  extensively  produced  in 
the  vicinity.  Here,  on  July  27  and  28,  1809,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  19,000  Eujglish 
And  German  troops,  and  about  \84,0OO  Spaniards,  who,  however,  with  very  trifling 
exceptions,  were  not  engaged,  defeated  upward  of  50,000  veteran  French  troops,  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  marshals  Jourdan  and  Victor.    Pop.  7,000. 

TALBOT,  perhaps  originally  a  name  equivalent  to  blood -hound  (q.v.),  but  afterward 
^applied  to  a  race  of  hounds,  npw  extinct,  or  nearly  so,  which  seem  to  have  been  kept 
for  show  rather  than  for  use.  The  talbot  was  of  pure  white  color,  with  large  head,  veiy 
hroad  muzzle,  long  pendulous  ears,  and  rough-hair  on  the  belly.  The  white  St.  Hubert 
4og  was  either  the  talbot  or  a  nearly  allied  breed.  The  talbot  is  the  bad^  of  the  ancient 
liouse  of  Shrewsbury  (surname  Talbot),  and  the  crest  of  some  of  the  princely  houses  of 
dermany. 

TALBOT,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia,  having  the  Flint  river  for  itsn.e.  boundary;  drained 
hj  Upatoi  creek;  350  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,115—14,102  of  American  birth,  9,667  colored. 
It  is  intersected  in  the  s.  by  the  South-eastern  railroad.  The  surface  is  hill^r  with  a  laree 
proportion  woodland.  The  soil  produces  grain  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  is  susceptible 
of  much  higher  cultivation.  Live  stock  u  raised.  It  has  grist  mills  and  cotton  gin 
works.    Co.  seat,  Talbotton. 

TALBOT,  a  co.  in  e.  Maryland,  having  the  Chesapeake  bay  on  the  w.,  the  Choptank 
river  on  the  s.  and  s.e. ;  drained  also  by  Tuckahoe  creek;  250  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  19,06&— 
18,759  of  American  birth,  7,827  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay  railroad.  It  includes  Poplar  and  Tilgh man's  islands,  and  the  w.  portion  is 
nearly  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a  navigable  inlet.  The  surface  is  level  and 
<Uvided  in  nearly  equal  proportions  into  forests  and  plain.  The  soil  produces  large  crops 
of  grain^  and  live  stock  is  raised.  Manufactures  of  lumber,  iron,  carriages,  and  wagons, 
•clothing  and  shipping  are  the  principal  industries.  It  has  an  important  trade  in  oysters. 
-Co.  seat,  Easton. 

TALBOT,  Jambs,  ll.d.,  Baron  Talbot  de  Malahide,  b.  Ireland,  1806;  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  member  of  parliament  for  Athlone  in  the  liberal  interest, 
1832,  defeated  in  1885.  Me  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  in  1850;  was  created  peer  of 
^o  United  Kingdom,  1856.  He  is  president  of  the  archseological  society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  He  occupies  a  similar  position  in  relation  to  the  geological  and 
zoological  societies  of  Dublin;  and  resigned  the  office  of  president  of  the  council  of  the 
Toyal  Irish  academy,  1869.  He  is  the  author  of  a  monograph  of  the  house  of  Talbot, 
including  the  senior  branch,  the  head  of  which  is  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

TALBOT,  John,  was  rector  of  Fretheme,  "BJngland;  chaplain  of  the  centurion  in 
■-fHiich  the  missionaries  of  the  G-ospel  propagation  society  came  to  America,  1702;  founder 
.and  first  rector  of  St.  Mary's  church,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  1708;  for  many  years  s  leader 
•of  the  church  of  England  m  the  Amerioan  colonies;  consecrated  bisfaop  by  non-jurors  in 
England,  1722. 

TALBOT,  Matthew,  b.  England  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  puMislied 
An  AnaXym  of  f^  Solp  ^Ne,  containing  the  whole  of  the  (M  and  Nm  Teetamente 
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eotbtfied  and  arranffed  iffStematieaUff  in  80  B^Ja,  tohich  are  9tib€^)&Ud  ifiUi^BS  Cfiapiers  and 
4,144  SeetUms.  This  Iras  remtblished  in  the  United  States  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel 
West,  which  was  revised  under  the  title  of  Tlie  Neyi  aTui  Complete  Analifm-<^  the  nffolu 
.S^JtebytheRev.  Bt  RB.  mtchcock.  /.  .    '     . 

TALBOT,  SiiiAfl,  .1750-1813;  b.  R.  L ;  pieient  fit  the  mege  of  Boston  during  the  revoln- 
tiofDaxjr  war  as  capt  in  a  regt.  from  his  state;  brev.mal*  by  coagress,  1776,  for  skinful 
work  in  New  Yorkliarbor  aeainst  the'  British  fleet.  He  was  wounded  a;t  fort  Mifflin, 
1777,  bat  remained  on  tiie  wd  till  the  fight  wbb  i^KGt.  In  the'  following  year  he  assisted 
sen.  Sullivan  by  transporting  the  American  forces  frofen  the  main-land  fo  IChode  Island; 
brevet  lieutcol.  for  tlie  brilliant  exploit  of  capturing  the  British  floating  battery  TigtA,  22 
guns,  anchored  in  one  of  the  channels  threatening  Newport.  In  1779  on  a  cruise  ofP 
the  New  £ngland  ooast,  with  his  prize  and  the  sloop  Argo^  IQguns,  he  captured  Tlie 
lAicetify  12  guns,  and  2  letters -of-marque.  The  King  George,  and  The  Dnnffon;  was  made 
breret  capt  in  the  navy,  1779^  for  taking  The  iJrag&n.  after  ft  f omr  honrs'  bottle.  He 
was  taken  in  1780  by  the  British  and  imprisoned  in  the  Jersey  prison;  exchanged  the 
following  year.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  bought  the  confiscated  propeity  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  near  tihe  Mohawk  river;  wm  lepresentative  to  the  assemblv  for  several 
years;  noember  of  congress,  179&-^4  The  frigate  CongHtuUon  (Old  Ironsides)  was  built 
under  bis  supervision,  und  in  1799  was  his  flsg-sbip  during  a  oruiie  in  tibe  West  Indies. 
He  resigned  1801,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  New  York. 

TALBOT,  William  Hknuy  FoX,  celebrated  in  connection  witli  photography,  was  the 
son  of  William  D.  Talbot  of  Locock  Abbey,  WOts^  and  was  b.  in  1800.  fie  was  educa- 
ted at  Harrow,  and  afterward  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
with  honors,  and  obtained  the  junior  chancellor's  medal  in  1821.  In  the  first  parliament 
summoned  after  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  Talbot  sat  for  Chippenham ;  but  scientific 
investigation  being  more  to  his  taste,  he  gave  up  politics,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
problem  of  fixing  sha^ws,  ignorant  at  the  time  of  what  had  been  effected  in  this 
department  by  Wedgwood  and  Davy.  Step  by  step  he  discovered  for  himself  a  method 
of  obtaining  and  fixmgsun-pictuies,  and  on  thesdissemtnation  of  areportastoDttf^rre's 
successes  in  the  same  field,  secured  his  just  rights  by  publishing  a  paper  {Phu.  Mag., 
3Iar.»  1839),  in  which  the  successive  steps  of  Eis  investigation  and  their  restiii  were 
detailed.  See  Photoqbafht.  This  process,  by  which  a  n^^o^w  (q.v.)  was  primarily 
obtained,  was  subsequeutly  improved  l^y  his  invention  (patent  dated  Feb.  8,  1841)  of 
the  calotype  (q.v.)  process.  Soon  afterward  he  obtained  fresh  patents,  for  an  "  instan- 
taneous process  "  (wiUch  seems  to  have  well  deserved  the  name,  as  by  it  a  legible  picture 
was  obtained  of  a  printed  bill  fastened  to  the  rim  of  a  wheel  revolving  200  times  per 
second),  a  mode  of  '*  photographic  engraving,"  and  a  **  polyglyptic  process."  A  later 
invention  of  his,  patented  in  1858,  was  called  by  him  photoglyphic  engraving;  see  the 
art.  Photogbafhic  Engbaving.  In  1842,  Talbot  obtained  the  medal  of  the  royal  soci- 
ety for  his  previous  discoveries.  Latterly  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  general 
physic8»  and  to  philological  and  miscellaneous  researches.  He  died  Sept.  17,  1877. 
Among  his  works  are  JUeifaes,  or  Glasaieal  and  AnHquariam,  Metearches;  Legendary  Take; 
Illustrations  of  the  AniiguUy  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  and  a  work  on  English  Stymologiee.  ; 

TAUOTTR,  a  photoeraphic  process,  called  br  the  inventor,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  the 
calotype  process  (q*v.).  Its  essential  features  consist  in  the  production  in  the  camera  of 
an  image  by  light  <m  the  swrfaee  of  chemically  prepared  paper,  and  this  distinguishes 
it  from  other  paper  processes,  and  by  consequence  from  other  photographic  processes. 

TALC,  a  mineral  allied  to  mica  (q.v.),  and,  like  it,  easily  separated  into  very  thin 
fiakes,  which  are  transparent  and  ttexible,  but  not  elastic,  hke  those  of  mica.  Talc 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  silica  and  magnesia,  in  the  proportiona  of  57—63  silica, 
and  80—85  magnesia,  with  2—6  water.  Its  colors  are  silvery  white,  greenish  white, 
and  green.  It  lias  a  pearly  .or  semi-metallio  luster,  and  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  in 
which  it  differs  from  mica.  It  occurs  crystallized,  generally  in  hexagonal  tables,  or  in 
long  prisms:  the  primary  form  is  a  rhomboid.  It  is  also  found  massive,  in  beds  chiefly 
in  micaceous  schists,  gneiss,  and  serpentine. — A  kind  called  tVwiwrafecZ  talc,  or  talc  date,  has 
a  curved  slaty  structure,  and  is  not  separable  into  lamSna^,  like  common  talc.  It 
approaches  in  character  to  steatite,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

TALCA.  at.  in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Talca,  of  which  it  is  thecapiUl;  pop.  about 
18,000.  It  is  on  the  Maule  river,  about  45  m.  n.  of  Chilian;  contains  a  seminary  for 
priests,  and  other  educational  institutions,  and  has  a  growing  trade. 

TALCOTT.  Andrew,  b.  Conn.,  about  1798;  graduate  of  Wept  Point,  1818.  In  1819 
he  accompanied  gen.  Atkinson  on  an  expedition  to  the  upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone 
rivers  to  establish  military  posts;  returned  to  the  a  and  in  1821-85  enj^aged  in  building 
defenses  at  Hampton  Hoads,  fort  Delaware,  and  other  exposed  situations.  In  1882-86 
he  was  engaged  on  the  boundary  line  between  Ohio  and  Miohlgan.  and  the  improvements 
on  the  Hudson  river;  resigned  1,886  and  became  division  engineer  on  the  Erie  railroad. 
He  has  been  on  many  important  commissions  for  constructing  dry-docks  and  defenses, 
and  has  been  diief  engineer  of  several  nekilroads. 

'i'-A^LCOTT,  John,  about  1625-88;  b.  England;  brought  to  Massachusetts  by  his 
father  who  became  one  of  the  governor's  "  assistants."^   The  son  held  the  office  of  treas- 
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urer  af  the  colony,  and  is  best  known  as  the  leader  of  the  «xneditionwhiolL  saved  Hadtoy 
from  the  attack  of  700  Indians,  and  for  his  courage  in  other  Indian  warfare. 

TALXGAL'LA,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  of  the  family  fMgapodSdm,  havinff 
a  strong,  thick,  and  very  short  bill,  the  upper  mandible  curved  and  pointed;  the  head 
and  neck  almost  quite  naked;  the  whigs  short  and  round;  tiie  tail  rather  long,  rounded 
on  the  sides;  the  legs  strong,  feathered  a  little  below  the  loint  of  the  tibia,  and  taraos: 
the  taps!  covered  with  scales  in  front;  the  toes  long  and  strong*;  the  claws  large  and 
^arp.  The  species  are  natives  of  Australia  and  fTerw  Guinea.  The  best  known  is 
the  Bbuss  Tubkbt  (r.  laihamCi  of  Australia,  also  known  as  the  Watvlbd  Taxjegalla 
and  the  Nbw  Holland  Yultxibb,  the  latter  name  being  given  to  it  on  account  of  its 
naked  head  and  neck,  covered  in  part  with  fleshy  wattles.  It  is  pretty  common  in  New 
South  Wales,  inhabiting  the  most  thickly  wooded  parts.  It  is  a.  lai^ge  bird»  about  the 
sise  hf  a  turkey,  with  blackish-brown  plumage.  It  is  aby,  and  when  pursued,  endeaT- 
ors  tooesciupe  by  running  through  the  thickest  brwh,  or  by  leaping  to  the  lowest  branches 
of  a  tr  ee,  uom  which  it  ascends  higher  and  higher,  branch  by  bfanoh.  It  thus  avoids  the 
dingoes  or  native  dogs,  which,  however,  often  hunt  it  down  on  open  cround.  It  is  easy 
game  to  the  sportsman,  who  finds  it  roosting  under  shelter  of  the  braucnes  of  trees  during 
Sie  heat  of  the  day,  and  although  several  of  a  flock  are  shot,  the  rest  keep  tbeir  place 
undisturbed.  The  talegalla  is  generally  seen  in  small  flocks,  and  they  malce  ttieir  nests 
together,  the  males  heaping  up,  by  means  of  their  feet,  mounds  of  several  cartloads  of 
earth  and  decayed  leaves,  whfch  are  used  from  year  to  year,  new  materials  being  added 
every  year.  l!he  eggs  are  hatched  bv  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the  fermenting  mound, 
each  effg  being  separately  buried.  The  parent  birds  partially  imoover  them  during  the 
day.  Nearly  a  bushel  oi  eggs  may  sometimes  be  found  in  a  sing^le  heap.  The  male 
bird  pays  great  attention  to  Uie  young  after  they  are  hatched,  covering,  them  up  partially 
in  the  mound  at  night  for  warmth.  The  flesh  of  the  talegalla  is  excellent,  and  the  e^^ 
are  also  very  delicate  and  eagerly  sou^^t  after.  It  is  thought  that  this  bird  might  easily 
be  added  to  the  list  of  our  domestic  poultry. 

TALXHT  (Gr.  iaianton,  from  a  root  to  balanoe  or  weigh),  a  word  used  by  Homer  to 
signify  indifferently  a  balanoe,  and  a  definite  weight  of  some  monetary  currency.  But 
the  weight  of  money  to  which  Homer  applies  the  term  talent  was  veiy  different  from 
that  to  which  it  was  applied  in  later  times.  Tradition  assigns  to  Pbeidon,  king  of  Argos, 
the  introduction  of  the  talent  as  a  standard  of  money  and  weight.  The  ftcocTidentity  of 
the  ^ginetan  talent  with  that  known  as  the  Babylonian,  and  sBuerally  employed  in  the 
east,  points  to  its  true  oriein.  It  was  in  all  probability  intcSuced  into  Greece  laj  the 
Phenicians,  who  also  introduced  a  smaller  monetary  measure  and  weu;fat,  which  was  by 
the  Greeks  known  as  the  Euboic  talent.  The  names  JBginetan  and  !^boic  indicate  that 
the  talents  to  which  these  epithets  apply  were  first  u^  in  ^^na  and  Eubosa;  and 
though,  in  the  east,  the  larger  talent  was  used  for  sUver,  and  the  smaller  for  gold,  after 
their  introduction  into  Greece  all  such  distinctive  application  was  soon  done  away  with. 
The  use  of  the  Euboic  talent  was  mostly  confined  to  Athens,  Chalcis,  and  the  Ohaicidian 
colonies;  while  the  iBginetan  prevailed  over  the  rest  of  the  Greek  world.  In  the  6th  c. 
B.C.,  Solon  introduced  at  Athene  a  new  talent,  which,  as  \hQ  Attic  iaient,  succeeded,  partly 
through  its  superior  purity,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  greater  commercial  activity  of 
Athens,  in  supplanting  the  other  two  standards.  These  several  talents  were  simihirly 
subdivided  into  00  minse,  the  mina  into  100  dra^m»,  and  the  drachma  into6  oboli;  and 
their  relative  proportions  are  i£ginetan  talent:  Euboic  talent:  Attic  talent::  80:  26:  18, 
both  with  respect  to  their  values  as  weights,  and  as  measures  of  monetary  amount.  The 
following  are  the  values  as  compared  ^th  "Rnglifth  standards: 


• 
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=             95. 

s 

406    5      0 

=              79.16 

^ 

888  10    10 

Attic 

=              57. 

= 

248  15      0 

But  by  tiie  same  decree  of  Solon,  a  new  oommercial  talent,  of  increased  weight,  was 
introduced,  but  only  as  a  weight  for  goods,  not  for  money. 

TALFOURD,  Sir  Thomas  Kook,  d.c.l.,  179IIh1854;  b.  England:  studied  law;  was  a 
member  of  parliament  from  1885-41,  and  1847-49,  when  he  received  an  appointment  as 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  advocated  in  parliament  the  rights  of  authors, 
and  introduced  in  1887  the  copyright  act,  which  with  a  few  alterations  was  passed  in 
1842.  He  wrote  the  tragedy  or  Ion  in  1885.  which  was  performed  with  great  success, 
and  subsequently  The  Athenian  Captive  (1888);  Oleneoe  (1810);  and  The  OaeHHan  (1854). 
He  also  published  Memoirs  and  Oorreepandenee  of  Gha/rlM  Lamb  (1887):  liHal  Mmoriaie 
of  ChaHee  Lamb  (1848),  and  Vaeation  BaiMee  9844). 

TAL'IAFERRO,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Georgia;  drained.by  the  Ogeeohee  and  Little  rivers; 
traversed  by  the  Georgia  railroad ;  about  200  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7,084—^734  colored.  TJUe 
surface  is  irregular.  The  soil  is  fairly  fertile.  The  principal  productions  asa  oom.  cot- 
ton, and  live  stock.    Co.  seat,  Crawfbrdsville.  ^  i 
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TALIA7SRB0,  Bbsjamds,  about  1761-'1821;  b.  Ya.;  a  member  of  Morgan's  rifle 
corps;  senred  at  Saratoga,  Monmoath,  and  Savannah,  greatly  diBtinguishing  himself 
for  coolness  and  daring  on  the  field.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  gen.  Lincoln  at  Cnarleston 
in  1780»  and  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1784  he  removed  to  Georgia;  delate  to  the 
Georria  state  constitutional  convention,  1798;  member  of  confess  1799-1802,  and  filled 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  superior  court,  state  senator,  and  preaideot  of  the  state  senate. 

TALi'IESIN,  a  Welsh  bard,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Hweng,  and  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  6th  century.  He  was  called  the  '*  chief  of  the  bards,"  and  was,  with  the  two 
Merlins,  the  most  celebrated  among  the  Ohristian  bards.  The  Arehaologjf  of  Wales 
contains  some  pieces  said  to  be  his. 

TAUPAT  PAUC,  or  Great  Fan  Palm,  Corypha  umbraeuUfera,  the  noblest  palm  of 
the  East  Indes,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  etc.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  60,  70,  or 
even  100  ft,  and  has  a  straight  cylindrical  trunk,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  enormous 
palmate  plaited  leaves,  which  are  divided  near  the  outer  margin  into  numerous  seg- 
ments, and  are  united  to  the  trunk  by  spinv  leafstalks.  The  leaves  are  usually  about 
18  ft.  long,  exclusive  of  the  leafstalk,  ana  14  ft.  broad;  a  single  one  being  sufficient  to 
protect  15  or  20  men  from  rain.  At  the  age  of  30  or  40  years  the  tree  flowers,  and,  after 
ripening  fruit,  generally  dies.  It  produces  a  long  conical  erect  spadiz,  rising  to  the 
height  of  80  ft.  from  the  midst  of  its  crown  of  leaves,  and  dividing  into  simple  alternate 
branches,  the  lower  of  which  sometimes  extend  laterallv  SK)  ft.,  the  whole  covered  with 
whitish  flowers,  and  forming  a  very  beautiful  and  magnificent  obiect.  The  fruit  is  very 
abandant,  globose,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  used  for 
covering  houses^  for  making  tents,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  On  occasions  of  cere- 
mony every  Singhalese  noble  is  followed  by  an  attendant,  who  carries  above  his  head 
a  richly  ornamented  tallpat  palm  leaf,  which  is  capable  of  being  folded  up  like  a  fan, 
and  is  then  not  thicker  than  a  man's  arm,  and  wonderfully  light.  The  leaves  of  this 
palm  are  used  in  Malabar  for  writing  upon,  characters  being  traced  upon  them  with  an 
iron  style.  They  are  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  boiling,  drying,  damping,  rubbing, 
and  pressing.  The  soft  central  part  of  the  stem,  poanded  and  made  into  bread,  has 
often  been  of  great  use  in  times  of  scarcity. 

TALIFE8,  the  scientific  name  for  Club-foot  (q.v.).  It. is  derived  from  the  Latin 
words  kUiu,  the  heel,  and  pes,  the  foot. 

TALI8MAH  (Arabic,  but  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Gr.  telesma^  in  the  sense  of 
celebration  of  religious  ceremonies),  a  species  of  charm,  consisting  of  a  figure  engraved  - 
on  metal  or  stone  when  two  planets  are  in  conjunction,  or  when  a  star  is  at  its  culminat- 
ing point,  and  supposed  to  exert  some  protective  influence  over  the  wearer  of  it.  The 
terms  talisman  and  amulet  (q.v.)  are  often  considered  nearly  synonymous,  but  the 
proper  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  former  is  its  astrological  character.  Talismanic 
virtues  have  often  been  attributed  to  a  peculiarly  marked  or  formed  egg,  and  instances 
are  recorded,  by  various  authors,  of  eggs  hatched  with  figures  of  comets  or  eclipses  on 
them.  A.  species  of  talisman,  which  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity  is  the  Abraxas 
stone  (q.v.).  A  species  of  talisman  at  present  in  use  in  Asia,  is  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  thio  names  of  the  seven  sleepers  and  their  dog  are  inscribed.  Pasted  on  the 
walls  of  houses,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  protection  against  ghosts  and  demons. 

TAXiLADE'GA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Alabama;  drained  bv  the  Coosa  river  and 
Choccolocco  creek;  traversed  bv  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  railroad;  about  760  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  28,800—12,504  colored.  The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly,  and  much  of  it  wood- 
land. The  soil  is  fertile,  The  principal  productions  are  com,  cotton,  wheat,  and  cattle. 
Co.  seat,  Talladega. 

TALLADE'GA,  a  city  in  n.e.  Alabama,  co.  seat  of  Talladega  co. ;  on  the  Selma, 
Rome  and  Dalton  railroad;  pop.  '80, 1,232.  It  is  built  on  the  battle  ground  where  gen. 
Jackson  gained  a  victory  over  the  Creek  Indians  in  1818,  and  is  86  m.  n.e.  of  Mont- 
gomery and  110  m.  from  Selma.  It  is  the  seat  of  Talladega  college,  incorporated,  1869; 
supported  by  the  American  missionary  society,  for  the  education  of  whit«  and  colored 
of  lx)th  sexes.  The  college  has  a  preparatory,  theological,  and  normal  course,  a  primary, 
intermediate,  and  grammar  department.  In  1874-75  it  had  13  instructors  and  247  - 
students.  The  city  is  also  the  seat  of  the  state  institution  for  deaf  and  blind,  and  of  a 
Presbyterian  female  seminary.  It  contains  6  churches,  supports  2  newspapers,  has  a 
court-nouse,  a  bank,  and  an  important  trade  in  cotton  and  wheat. 

TALLAGE  (said  by  lord  Coke  to  be  from  Fr.  taiUer,  to  share  or  cut  out  a  part),  a 
name  which  has  been  sometimes  applied  generally  to  subsidies  or  taxes  of  every  kind, 
but  which,  in  its  more  proper  and  restricted  sense,  denotes  those  taxes  to  which,  under 
the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown  and  all  royal  towns  were 
subject,  which  were  far  more  rigorous  and  irregular  than  the  taxes  imposed  on  the 
gentry. 

TALLAHAflm,  the  capital  of  Florida,  situated  on  a  high  plain,  180  m.  e.  of  Fensa 
cola,  a  well-planned,  and  so  far  well-built  embryo  city.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  salu- 
brious, semi-tropioed  climate,  and  abundant  springs  of  soft  pure  water.  It  is  a  station 
on  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  railway,  at  the  Junction  of  a  branch  to  St. 
Marks,  28  m.  distant  on  the  coast.    Pop.  70,  2,028.  ^  i 
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TALLAHA86BB  (arUe),  a  eity.  In  n.  Florida,  itiooipomted,  1887;  oaoital  of  tii0  state, 
and  CO.  seat  of  Leon  co. ;  pop.  '80,  2,4M.  It  is  165  m.  w.  of  Jackaonvfile,  and  980  m.  e. 
of  Mobile.  Its  public  buildings  are  beamifuUy^aded  by  oak  and  evergiwen  trees,  and 
are  built  mostly  of  brick.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  West  Florida  seminary,  aitnated  on  a  bill 
commanding  a  view  of  the  cit^,  a  state  institution  for  both  sexes  but  -wiUi  separate 
departments.  The  institution  u  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  govenunent 
lauds,  granted  by  congress  to  the  state,  and  called  the  "seminary  lands.''  There  are 
public  schools,  5  <diurche6,  2  newspapers,  and  cotton  factories. 

TALLAHATCHIE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  Tallahatchie  river  and 
several  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Mississippi  ana  Tennessee  railroad;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  *dO^ 
10,926—10,880  of  American  birth,  6,757  colored.  The  surface  ia  level  smI  in  part 
swampy;  cotton,  com,  pork,  and  cattle  are  the  staples.    Co.  seat,  Charleston. 

TALLAPOOSA,  a  CO.  in  e.  Alabama;  drained  by  the  Tallapoosa  ri^er  and  Bandy 
creek;  traversed  by  the  Savannah  and  Memphis  railroad;  770 sq.m.;  pop.'80,  38,400— 
28,376  of  American  birth,  7,295  colored.  The  surface  is  rou^  and  heavily  wooded; 
cotton,  com,  cattle,  wheat,  and  pork  are  staples.    Co.  seat,  Dadeville. 

TALLBT&AJTB-nBIOOBD,  Charlss  Matji^cb  db.  Prince  of  Benevento,  the  most 
■abtto,  shrewd,  and  unprincipled  of  all  modem  diplomatiste,  was  b.  at  Paris.  Feb.  18, 
1754,  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family.  His  father,  Chaki.eb  DAKt&Xi,  Comte  db 
Tallbtbaiii>-Periqobi>  (b.  lft4,  d.  1788),  was  an  officer  in  theTVench  army,  and  fought 
all  through  the  seven  years'  war.  Chajkles  Maubice  being  the  eldest  son,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  designed  for  a  military  career  had  not  an  accident  which  he  met 
with  when  only  a  vear  old,  rendered  him  lame  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was,  in  cod- 
sequence,  trained  for  the  church,  and  studied  at  St.  Sulpice,  the  Sorbonne,  and  Rheims, 
but  at  no  period  did  he  betmy  the  least  inclination  toward  a  Christian  or  even  a  mond 
life.  At  the  age  of  20  he  came  to  Paris  and  rapidly  acquired  a  reputation  for  licentiousness. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  obtaining  several  ecclesiastical  benefices,  among 
others  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  in  the  diocese  of  Bheims  (1775).  Appointed  agent 
ffenSrcU  for  the  cfer^^  in  1780,  a  lucrative  and  important  post,  which  brou^t  him  into 
close  connection  with  the  heads  of  the  administrative  in  France,  he  now  began  a  serious 
apprenticeship  to  public  business,  without,  however,  pausing  in  his  career  ef  gallanlry. 
So  notorious  was  his  infdme  conduite  (as  Mirabeau  calls  it),  that  for  some  years  Louis 
-  XVI.  shrank  from  conferring  on  hhn  further  ecclesiastical  pveferment,  and  It  was  only 
on  account  of  his  administrative  abilitiea  that  in  1788  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Autun. 
When  the  convocation  of  the  etaU-gSinih'a/ux  took  place  in  the  year  falloiwb^^,  he  was 
elected  by  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  represent  it,  and  pronounced  in  favor  of  an  amalga 
mation  with  the  tien  eUU,  which  on  June  17  had  constitnted  itself  the  amombUe  naUonal^^ 
His  attitude  and  speeches  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  popular  party,  and 
along  with  Mounter,  Siey^s,  and  Lally-Tolendal,  he  was  appohited  to  draw  up  a  consti- 
tution for  the  nation.  In  this  capacity  he  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the  famous 
declaration  of  rights,  and  he  was  one  of  those  selected  (after  the  destructioEi  of  the 
Bastne)  to  investigate  the  causes  and  peculiar  featuves  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
It  was  Talleyrandwho  proposed  (Oct.  10, 1780)  the  startling  measure  for  the  conflscation 
of  church  property,  arguing  that  such  property  did  not  r^ly  belong  to  the  church,  but 
to  the  nation,  and  that  if  IISb  rights  of  the  existing  clergy  were  secured,  the  nation  or  its 
representatives  were  at  liberty  to  apply  it  to  any  purpose  thej  saw  fit.  On  Feb.  18, 1790, 
a  decree  for  the  suppression  of  religious  orders  was  carried  m  spite  of  a  vehement  oppo- 
sition, and  three  days  after  Tallevrand  became  president  of  the  assembly.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  among  his  order  to  take  the  oath  to  obej  the  constitution  (Dec.  28,  1790),  and 
eagerly  ur^ed  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  follow  his  example.  About  the  same  time  he 
demitted  his  bishopric  of  Autun,  vet  in  the  following  February  we  read  of  his  conse- 
crating two  new  wshops  (those  of  Aisne  aid  Finisterre),  and  although  denounced  in 
pontifical  briefs  as  a  schismatic,  declaring  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  holy  see! 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  important  share  .that  Talleyrand  had  in 
the  financial  deliberations  of  this  first  period  of  the  revolution,  but  we  must  specially 
note  tibe  sagacity  he  displayed  in  pointing  out  the  perils  attending  the  issue  of  assignat^?, 
his  skill  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  oi  uniformity  in  weights 
and  measures,  and  of  an  arc  of  a  meridian  as  the  basis  of  the  new  metrical  Gfystem;  and, 
above  all,  the  luminous  intelligence  shown  in  the  report  which  he  gave  in  to  the  assembly 
(Sept  10  and  11,  1791)  upon  public  instruction— a  report  conceived  in  the  liberal  and 
comprehensive  spirit  of  the  times,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  the  model  followed  in 
all  the  great  changes  that  subsequently  took  place  whe^x  France  reorganized  her  educa- 
tional system. 

In  1*792,  when  the  old  European  despotisms  Were  obviously  preparing  to  coerce  the 
youD^  republic,  Talleyrand  was  sent  to  London — but  not  in  an  ofilciu  character — to 
negotiate  with  the  English  government.  He  did  not  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
George  HI.  or  on  Pitt.  Thnce  in  that  year  he  essayed  to  procine  a  rec^nition  of  the 
republican  government,  but  in  vain.  The  "September  massacres". (see  mttrmbhtbts) 
made  even  the  stanchest  admirers  of  the  revolution  shudder.  Nothing,  therefore,  coum 
be  done;  and  Talleyrand  would  doubtless  have  returned  to  France  had  not  a  letter  of 
M.  de  Liaporte,  infendant  of  the  civil  list  of  Louis  XYL,  been  discovered,  in  which  Tal 
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leyrand  was  noted  as  a  man  "  disposed  to  serve"  the  king.  He  was  immediately  placed 
on  the  list  of  emigres,  Le.,  proscribed  (Dec,  1792);  and  thus  his  connection  with  the 
revolution — fortunately,  we  believe,  for  his  reputation — was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
close.  His  career  as  an  exile  was  (as  is  generally  the  case)  one  of  hamship  and  insig- 
nificance. He  remained  in  England  till  forced  to  leave  by  the  "alien  bill,"  when  he 
sailed  for  the  United  States  (Feb.,  1794),  where  he  lived  for  more  tiian  a  year.  After 
the  fall  of  the  terrorists  he  procured  the  revocation  of  lus  banishment,  and  in  March, 
1796,  re-entered  Paris,  having  paved  the  way  for  a  favorable  reception  by  a  series  of 
the  mofit  adroit  and  judicious  intrigues.  We  may  first  note,  en  ptmmit^  tJ^  ia  private 
life  he  continued  to  plav  the  r^  of  a  gay  Lothario. 

Tiileyrand  attadkea  taisMelf  to  the  cettle  ecmMutumnel  that  gatliered  loiaid  Msne. 
de  Stael,  and  bo  dexta^onslgr  did  he  oompcrt  hinuelf,  that  in  1707  he  was  named  minister 
of  f oveign  affain  in  plaee  of  G.  DelacrodoL    The  vise  of  Bona|»ane  was  a  phenomenon 
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those  designs,  4be  enoutkn  ef  whkh  nsulted  in  the  overthrown!  the ditectoivy,  Bru 
maiie  18  (q.v.)»  1^190.  Alter  this  €Oup  (f4HU  the  snbtle  teesse  ol  Taileyrand  was  con- 
atantty  in  requisition.  He  divined,  with  a  sort  of  minieiikNis  clovefnesa,  the  ideas  of 
Bonaparte,  and  hia  whole  M>lioy  was  diveoted  to  eonsolidabe  the  power  and  authority 
of  has  master.  lu  all  the  difilomatic  negotialions  that  followed  the  vietodes  of  Fcanoe 
under  the  oonadUite  be  had  the  prindiSd  part;  hut  Boaaparte  thoioaghfy  understood 
ius  iDaa,  and  IWleyrand  was  quite  consoious,  as  M.  Thiers  remarks,  that  he  could  never 
impoae  en  his  saperior.  It  was  he  who  proposed  the  kidnapping  of  the  duke  d'Engidcai 
(q.v.);  and  it  waa  hy  hia  instructions  that  Uie  crime  was  consuamiated,  in  spite  of  the 
velMBient  opposition  of  Josephuie,  wliose  honest  indignation  led  her  to  denounoe  him  as 
a  nupudit  boUeum  (ouiaed  oiii[^e).  Talleyrand  took  an  aotlve  part  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  eataWiAment  ol  the  empire  <1804);  and  when  in  the  followmg  vear  England, 
dreadkig  a  Frenoh  isvasioa,  lonned  a  powerful  Buropean  ooalitioa  against  France,  it 
was  by  the  ingenmly  of  Talleysaad  that  it  waa  partly  brc^en  up.  To  him,  aa  much  as 
to  Napoleon,  was  owmg  the  erganioation  (1800)  of  tne  famous  eonfedercKH^f^  itf  the  BMne 
(q.T.),  which  so  effsetnatty  aerved  the  ambitious  desisns  of  the  emperor.  In  conducting 
tlie  negotiations  that  brought  about  this  confederation  he  exhibited  a  truly  Machiavel- 
lum  art  Kapofeon  was  not  ungrateful.  Talleyrand  received  the  principality  of  Bene- 
vento,  which  he  held  as  an  imperial  fief. 

When  the  views  of  the  emperor  iu  regard  to  Spahi  became  apparent,  Talleyrand,  who 
for  more  than  a  year  had  rather  fallen  into  disfavor  with  Kapoleon,  came  forward  with  a 
plan  of  his  own,  which,  however,  was  not  adopted;  but  his  presence  at  the  interview 
between  Alexaadiv  and  Napoleon  at  Erfurt  (1806)  proved  that  his  inteence  was  as  yet 
undiminished.  The  ill  success  of  the  Spanish  war  (at  first)  indueed  TViHeyraad  to  pro- 
nounce against  it,  and  occasioned  violent  invective*  on  the  shie  of  his  sovereign  to 
which  the  acccHDplished  cynic  (who  retained  to  the  hMt  the  manners  of  the  old  noblesse) 
onlr  replied  by  the  sarcasm:  "  Qusl  dommoge  im*un  m  fftwtd  homme  mrit  a  mtU  SletfeT 
(What  a  misf ortune  that  ao  great  a  man  should  have  been  so  badly  educated  {).  Talley- 
rand declared  in  favor  oi  the  Austrian  marriage ;  but  already  the  enimite  eordiaU  between 
hun  and  Napoleon  was  ruptured,  and  he  beean  to  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  his 
own  schemes  might  be  hostile  to  these  of  the  emperor.  In  a  word  he  was  meditating 
treachery  against  the  power  by  which  he  had  risoi.  The  victories  of  Wellington  in 
Spain,  and  the  revenes  of  Napoleon  4n  Russia  and  Germany,  widened  the  breach 
between  them,  and  Talleyrand  now  onlv  waited  the  decisive  moment  in  which  to  ruin 
the  cause  of  his  master.  He  became  the  center  of  a  group  of  Parisian  malcontents, 
whose  influence  grew  with  the  advance  of  the  alliea  armies,  and  finally  commu- 
nicatlons  were  opened  up  with  the  latter  and  with  the  Bourbons.  It  was  Talley- 
rand who  dictated  to  the  senate  the  terms  of  the  deposition  of  Napoleon;  and  on  the 
restoration  of  flie  Bourbons  he  became  minister  of  foreign  afi^airs  in  the  first  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVIII.  He  was  also  head  of  the  French  legation  in  the  celebrated 
congress  of  Vienna;  but  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  a  coldaess  spnmg  up  between  him 
and  the  Bourbons^  and  he  was  relieved  of  all  Ms  (^to&  Heaeefmlh  his  career  is  un. 
mteresthig  to  the  student  of  histoiy.    He  oahalled  to  regain  power,  but  in  vain;  and 


whete  he  contrived  to  bring  about  a  fnendiy  feeling  between  the  new  monarchy  and  the 
English  government.  During  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  nothing  externally  nota- 
ble occurred.    He  died  at  Paris  Ma^  17, 1888.     TaH^rrand  was  neither  a  wise,  nor  a 

great,  nor  a  good  man;  hut  he  was  infinitely  cunning,  dexterous,  and  supple.  He  had  a 
larger  share  than  most  men  of  what  CarKsle  calls  "vulpine  understanding;'*  and  if  this 
world  had  had  nothing  but  knaves  and  fools  in  it,  the  policy  and  principles  of  Tal- 
leyrand might  have  enjoyed  a  perpetual  triumph;  but  there  were  forces  in  the  world, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  which  he  took  no  account,  but  which  took  account  of 
him,  and,  with  all  his  amazing  devemess,  dropped  him  into  obscurity  and  disgrace. 
Talleyrand  was  an  18th  c.  skeptic,  over  whom  the  revolution  had  exercised  little  influ 
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ence,  while  France,  and  indeed  all  Europe,  had  been  roused  into  eamestnees  by  the 
outburst;  and  when  the  idea»  of  political  liberty  began  their  swift,  irresistible  march, 
this  diable  hoiteux  inevitably  lagged  behiud,  and  sunk  out  of  sight  Talleyrand  has  left 
Memoires,  which  are  not  to  be  published  till  1890.  For  estimates  of  his  character  and 
policy,  see  the  Memoirea  JpDlitiiques  of  Lamartine ;  the  Mstoire  de  Di»  Am  of  Louis  Blanc, 
where  Talleyrand  is  rigorously  criticised;  the  MSmairea  of  Guizot,  where  he  is  handled 
with  equal  severity  and  justice  Notices  et  Fortraita,  by  Mignet;  and  Vie  Religieuee  et 
PolUique  de  laUeyrand  (Par.  1888),  by  L.  Bastide. 

TALUCOO'HAH  OH.     See  Carapa. 

TALLIEH,  Jean  Lambert,  a  Frencli  revolutionist,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1790,  and 
first  became  notable  in  the  beginning  of  1792  as  tlie  editor  of  a  Jacobin  Journal,  called 
L*Ami  dee  Citoyene,  meant  to  be  a  friendly  rival  of  Marat's  Ami  du  Fewple,  From  this 
date  his  influence  over  the  lower  orders  of  the  city  steadUy  increased.  He  was  comapic- 
uous  in  the  events  of  AngilBt  10,  and  in  consequenoe  received  the  appointment  of 
secretary  to  the  Oommune  InmrreetiofuUe,  He  promoted  and  afterward  defended  the 
massacres  of  September;  and  on  account  of  his  unscrupulous  seal,  waselectedrrtQ^the 
convention  by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  There  he  became  the  apologist  it  not 
the  advocate  of  Marat,  denounced  the  minister  Roland,  urged  with  savage  emphasiB  the 
condemnation  of  Louis  XVL,  and  was  rabidly  eager  for  the  ostracism  and  annihilation 
of  the  Girondists  (q.v.).  Toward  the  close  of  1'^  he  was  sent  to  Bordeaux,  charged 
with  the  mission  of  destroving  eveiy  trace  of  the  party  he  hated.  His  career  in  the 
south-west  was  a  mixture  of  reckless  cruelty  and  shameful  vice.  To  the  odious  tyran- 
nies of  a  proconsul  he  added  the  luxurious  profligacv  of  a  satrap.  Fortunately  for  his 
countrymen,  a  passion  which  he  conceived  for  one  of  his  victims,  Madame  de  Fontenay 
{nee  Cabarrus),  led  him  to  pause  in  his  bloody  course.  He  was  called  to  Puis  to 
account  for  this  singular  change  in  his  disposition,  satiafled  his  associates  (by  par* 
oxvsms  of  patriotic  vehemence)  that  it  meant  nothing  particular,  and  on  March  d2, 
1794,  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention.  Robespierre,  however,  had  found  out 
the  sort  of  man  that  Tallien  was.  He  hated  him  for  his  insincerity  and  immorality, 
felt  instinctively  that  he  could  not  be  trusted,  denounced  hiin  severely  in  the  oomven- 
tion,  and  on  June  14  got  his  name  erased  from  the  list  of  members  at  the  Jaoobins. 
Tallien  recognized  his  danger,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  reaction  against  the  ter- 
rorists (Ihouffh  himself  one  of  the  basest  of  the  set),  already  beginning  to  show  itself  in 
France,  he  aexterously  rallied  the  Dantonists,  Hebertists,  and  others  against  the  rigor- 
ous government  of  Blobespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  and  brought  about  the  events  of 
the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27,  1794),  which  caused  the  fall  of  the  triumvirate.  Tallien 
now  became  for  a  short  time  one  of  the  most  notable  and  influential  men  in  France; 
lent  his  aid  to  suppress  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  the  Jacobin  dub,  and  drew  up 
the  accusations  against  Carrier,  Le  Bon.  and  others  of  the  tenx>riBt6 !  But  France  could 
not  long  tolerate  this  affectation  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  one  so  infamous;  his  past  life 
was  perpetually  held  up  to  scorn  and  reproach ;  ana  Anally,  on  May  20, 1798,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  council  of  five  hundred.  Henceforth  his  career  is  pitiably  insignificant. 
He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  £gypt  as  eawtrU  (/>,  quarreled  with  gen.  Menou,  and 
on  his  return  to  France,  was  captured  by  an  English  cruiser,  and  brought  to  England, 
where  the  whig  opposition  was  stupid  enough  to  make  a  hero  of  him  (1801).  Soon 
after  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  contemptuously  dismissed  as  consul  to  Alicante  by 
Talleyrand,  outlived  (in  utter  obscurity)  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  and  died  at  Paris, 
Nov.  16, 1820,  supported  in  his  last  days  by  the  heirs  of  the  monarch  for  whose  death 
he  had  inhumanly  clamored. 

TALLIS.  Thomas,  1529-^,  b.  England;  was  organist  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He 
has  been  called  the  father  of  "English  cathedral  music."  He  published  with  William 
Byrd,  IHecuraua  CauUones  Sacrm,  for  which  he  was  granted  a  patent  for  21  vears  from 
the  queen ;  Order  of  DaUy  Service;  FhiU  Cathedral  Service;  Order  for  Mormng  jhrayer 
toith  the  Litany  Noted, 

TALLMADGE,  Bhnjamik,  1754-1885;  b.  N.  Y.;  graduated  Yale  college,  1778; 

Brincipal  of  a  high  school  at  Wethersfleld,  Conn. ;  entered  the  continental  army;  became 
eut.,  adjt.,  and  col.  of  a  Connecticut  regiment,  1776;  surprised  and  captured  500  tory 
marauders  at  Lloyds'  Keck,  L.  L,  Sept.  5, 1779,  without  losing  one  of  his  men;  planned 
and  led  the  expedition  which  took  fort  Georse,  Oyster  bay,  and  destroyed  the  British 
stores  on  Long  Island,  1780;  was  in  some  of  we  principal  battles  of  the  war,  had  charge 
of  maj.  Andie  until  the  execution  of  his  sentence;  was  one  of  Washington's  military 
family,  and  conducted  his  secret  correspondence;  was  a  successful  merchant  after  the 
war,  and  a  member  of  congress,  1801-17.    His  Memoire  were  published  by  his  son. 

TALLMADGE,  Frederick  Augustus,  1792—1869;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale 
college,  1811 :  studied  law  at  Litchfield,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced 
with  great  success  in  New  York,  where  he  held  the  offices  of  recorder,  superintendent  of 
police,  and  cl^rk  of  the  court  of  appeals.  He  was  a  state  senator  in  1886,  and  about  the 
same  time  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors.  At  the  '*  Astor  place  riot  *'  of  1849 
he  showed  great  firmness  in  restoring  order.  C^OOolp 
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TALLMADGE,  Jahbb,  ll.1).,  1778-1858;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Brown  university, 
1788;  pi«ctioed  law,  but  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  agriculture;  was  for  some  time 
priyate  secretaryof  governor  George  Clinton,  and  in  the  war  of  1812  commanded  the 
tioopa  that  defendedNew  Yorkj  was  a  member  of  congress,  1817-19,  and  to  a  hill  for 
the  organization  of  Missouri  into  a  state,  he  offered  an  amendment  restricting  slaveiy  to 
the  legion  w.  of  the  Mississippi;  was  a  member  of  legislature,  1824;  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, 1826-27.  In  1885  ho  v&ited  Europe,  and  introduced  American  machinery  into 
Ruaala. 

TAXiLOW.    Bee  Oils  and  Fat& 

TALLOW,  Mineral,    See  Mineral  Tallow. 

TALLew  TBIE,  the  name  riven  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  trees  of  different 
kinds  which  produce  a  thick  oil  or  vegetable  tallow,  or  a  somewhat  resinous  substance, 
which,  like  tallow,  is  capaMe  Of  being  used  for  making  candles.  Tallow  tree  of  Mala- 
bar {^aiurim  indiea)  is  a  very  large  tree  of  the  natural  order  dipteroearpacecB,  It  has 
leathfiiy  leaves  of  4  to  10  ft.  long,  and  panicles  of  white,  fragrant  flowers,  with  five  petals. 
Tlie  stem  is  often  16  ft.  in  circumference.  By  incisions  in  the  stem,  east  Indian  copal  is 
got;  and  by  boiling  its  seeds,  there  is  obtained  a  Arm,  white,  vegetable  tallow,  which, 
as  it  baa  no  uni^oasant  smell,  is  particuhiriy  suitable  for  making  both  candles  and  soap.— 
The  taUow  tree  of  China  {MUngia  BOifera)  belongs  to  the  natural  order  eupharbiacea. 
The  capeuks  are  internally  divided  into  three  cells,  each  containing  a  neariy  hemi- 
spfaeiicai  aeed,  which  is  covered  with  a  beautifully  white  vegetable  tallow.  This  the 
CfaineBe  collect  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  in  order  to  which,  the  capsules  and  seeds 
are  crushed  and  boiled,  and  the  fat  skimmed  off  while  in  a  melted  state.  To  give  it  a 
finner  consistency,  wax  is  added  to  it,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  to  ten  of  the 
vegetable  tallow.  Linseed  oil  is  also  added.  The  candies  made  of  it  are  beautifully 
white.  This  tree  has  been  introduced  into  North  America,  is  cultivated  about  Charles- 
town  and  Savannah,  and  is  almost  naturalized  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Carolina.  It 
presents  a  very  beautiful  and  remarkable  appearance  at  the  .approach  of  winter,  when 
the  leaves  become  bright  red,  and  the  pericarps  falling  off,  leave  the  white  seeds  sus- 
pended by  threads.— The  name  tallow  tree  is  sometimes  given  in  North  America  to  a 
specaM  of  Candlebernr  (q.v.).— The  tallow  tree,  or  Bdttbb  and  Tallow  Tree  of 
Sierra  Leone,  is  petUademm  Mifraoea,  of  the  natural  order  guUtferm,  the  fruit  of  which 
f  umiflbea  a  solid  oil. 

TALLT  (Ft.  taOier,  to  cut),  the  name  given  to  the  notched  sticks  which,  till  a  recent 
period,  vrere  used  in  Dnelana  for  keeping  accounts  in  exchequer,  answering  the  double 
purpose  of  receipts  ana  pubUc  records.  Thev  were  well  ^seasoned  rods  of  hazel  or 
willow,  inscribed  on  one  side  with  notches  indicating  the  sum  for  which  the  tally 
was  an  acknowledgment,  and  on  two  opposite  sides  with  the  same  sum  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, along  with  the  name  of  the  payer  and  the  date  of  the  transaction.  Different 
kinds  of  notches,  differing  in  breadth,  stood  for  a  penny,  a  shilling,  a  pound,  £20,  £100, 
and  £1000.  The  tally  was  cleft  throu|^  the  middle  bv  the  deputy-chamberUun  with 
knife  and  mallet,  so  tnat  each  piece  contained  one  of  the  written  sides,  and  a  half  of 
every  notch;  and  tiie  one-half  was  retained  bv  the  payer  as  his  receipt,  while  the  other 
was  preserved  in  ezdiequer.  At  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  store  of  hazel 
rods  for  tallies  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  but  never  made  use  of.  Act.  26,  Geo.  III.  c.  88 
abdiahed  the  use  of  tallies  in  exchequer,  and  the  old  tallies  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed 
by  4  and  5  Will.  lY.  c.  15.  The  destruction  of  the  houses  Parliament  by  Are  in  1884  is 
suppoaed  to  have  arisen  from  the  over-heating  of  the  flues  in  which  the  discarded 
tallies  were  being  burned. 

TALLT  8T8TXM  is  the  name  given  to  a  mode  of  buying  goods  much  in  vogue  among 


the  wives  of  poor  men.  whereby  3iey  get  goods,  chieflv  articles  of  dress  and  cheap  finerv, 
on  credit,  or  on  terms  of  payment  by  small  weekly  sums  till  the  debt  is  paid,  ft, 
in  point  of  law,  gives  rises  to  the  following  hardships  and  disadvantages  whenever,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  wife,  in  Uie  absence  of,  and  without  the  knowledge  of,  the  hus- 
band, enters  into  the  contract,  and  purchases  goods  which  are  beyond  her  station.  The 
husband,  when  sued  in  such  a  case  on  the  contract,  can  set  up  a  good  defense.  If  he 
had  given  his  wife  sufficient  clothes,  eittier  in  specie  or  the  means  of  buying  them,  he  is  not 
liabte  to  pay  any  tradesman  who,  without  his  sanction,  supplies  the  wi&  with  more,  especi- 
ally if  these  are  articles  of  flneiy.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  articles  being  strictly  called 
necessaries,  that  he  will  be  bound  at  all;  and  as  regards  women  of  the  lower  classes,  a 
court  or  Jury  would  construe  the  word  "  necessaries*  very  strictly  in  favor  of  the  hus- 
band. If  the  articles  are  extravagant,  and  beyond  the  station  of  the  wife,  the  husband  is 
then  not  liable  to  pay  for  the  price,  and  no  court  will  compel  him  to  do  so.  The  only 
ground  on  which  he  can  be  maae  liable  will  be,  that  the  husband  knew  of  the  purcha^, 
and  directly  or  indirectly  sanctioned  it;  as,  for  example,  by  seeing  her  wear  the  clothes, 
and  not  returning  them,  or  giving  immediate  notice  to  the  tallyman  that  he  objected  to 
the  purchase.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that  judges  are  not  uniform  in  their 
deddons,  and  some  too  easily  give  effect  to  the  contract,  for  want  of  strong  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  of  the  earliest  disavowal  of  it  he  could  make.  The  tallyman 
generally  makes  it  a  stipulation  that  the  bargain  shall  be  kept  secret  for  a  certain  lengtli 


of  time.  Neveitiieless,  if,  when  H  is  discpTered;  the  husbaad  -ut  0110&  rejmdittieB'aiHi 
returns  the  articles,  it  is  the  tallvman's  own  fault  if  he  is  then  ohlif  ed  to  Uke  Item  back 
after  th^y  haye  been  partly  mea,  and  he  cannot  fix  tlie  husband  with  liability. 

TALMA,  Fra.k<;^ib  Joseph,  an  eminent  French  tragedian,  was  the  son  of  a  dentist, 
and  was  b.  at  Paris,  Jan.  15,  1768  He  made  his  d^t  as  an  actor  in  1787  at  the 
ComSdie  Pran9ai8e,  where  he  played  the  part  of  86ide  in  Mahomet.  Hie  achieved  con- 
siderable success,  but  apparently  not  enough  to  excite  any  very  high  anticipations  of 
his  future  career,  and  for  upward  of  a  year  he  fibred  only  in  secondary  diarftcters. 
The  first  thing  that  induced  the  public  to  notice  him  attentively  was  an  imoil9ik^  in 
the  matter  of  costume  when  playing  the  pajrt  of  Proculus  in  the  tragedv  of^  .ft^tw. 
Previously,  actors  had  worn  the  giarb  of  their  own  coniitry,  and  even  tneirowfi'ttme; 
and  Roman  senators  stalked,,  aboAit  the  s^e  dressed  as  P^MrimaQ'  ''fVlAs'W'iCitlw  18ib 
century.  The  absurdity  of  this  fashion  TojBCibXy  ^tfuok  TAima,  who  set  hiiwsrif  to 
amend  it,  and  in  the  part  referred  to  ap{>0ai;ed  in  the  greeck-iroom  olotbed  in  a  Boman 
toga,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  companv,  01^  o(  whonL  (Louise  Contat)  ex- 
claimed: "  Good  God  I  look  at  Talma;  how  ridicu/oua  he  is!  Wft^t  /<l«  A<qw  9uU$  tie  air 
qf  an  anciefit  statue  r  The  complimeiyt  was  as  exquisite  and  m  jV9t  as  it  wiks  ^uiUDten- 
tional.  Henceforth,  a  rigorous  accuracy  In  costu^ne  becanwa  a  point  with  .Talma;  but 
his  first  fi^rand  triumph  in  acting  was  won,  Nov.  4^  1789»  whan  he  plajsed  Charles  IX.  in 
Chcnier  s  piece  of  that  name.  During  the  revolution  he  was  in  tiie  aealth  of  hia  pop* 
ulai'itv,  and  made  peculiarly  his  own  such  characters  as  ^hdelajt^s^  Jia  AMiilamei.^iulemia; 
Othello;  N^ron,  in  JSpicIuiris  ei  Neron;  PharaP,,in  AlmSoa^;  and  S^ist^  ill . ' 


Exceedingly^  arrogant  and  choleric,  he  was  often  at  strife,  either  with  the-  pubUe  or 
with  some  of  his  fellow-actors.  Talma  was  a  favorite  with  J^apolaon  aad  Lcfuia  ^XVIIL 
Some  of  his  later  characters  were  among  his  best,  as  Marignyj,  in  he%  ZWnpiiMrv  I^eioes- 
tcr,  in  Mane  Stuart;  Sylla;  Qreste  in  the  Clytemnestre  of  Soumet;  Leonidaa;  and  CSiarles 
VI.     He  died  Oct.  19,  1826. 

TALLAGE,  Thomas  Db  Witt,  d.d.,  b.  N.  J.,  1888;  gntdaaded  at  KenT  Tofk  uni- 
versity, 185^)  suidied  theology  ikt  New  Brunswiok,  and  m  18fi6  bsoame  paator  of  tbe 
Reformed  church  la  Belleville,  K  J.;  in  1869  received  a  call  to  the  Reformed  <^nf«h  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  and  from.  1863  to  18dd  was  settlad  in  PMIs^lpiila.    !■  the  latter  year 

^ 1  his  connection  with  the  Brooklyn  Central  Piesbyterian'charob,  over  whiclK  he  * 
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still  pastor.  The  original  '^Tahernade"  wae  eMcted  m  lB'»i  afid<tofltroyed'by  fire  in 
1872.  In  1874  a  new  building  of  brick  and  stone  and  of  €k>thic  style, . with' »  seeSlBg 
capacity  of  4,600,  was  dedicated.  This  is  the  lapgf^t  E^Eptesl^Qt  ehmhin.thi»ooiinliy. 
Mr.  Talmage  has  published  Tlie  Almond  Tree;,  Crumki\  Smp^^'  AbQmiouii&M  ^ 
Modern  Society-  SporU  that-KiU;  Moery-daf  iWgion;  and  otl^er  writiwga.  He  waa  for 
several  years  editor  of  The  GJuristian  at  Work.  In  I87d.cha]:g^  of  falaehood-iu>d  disihooor- 
able  business  conduct  were  brought  aeaiost  Dr.  Talmage  before,  the  ^nooildyn  pcesby- 
tery.  He  was  acquitted,  and  the  decision  was  austaiAea  by,  the  sy^odi  aod^Uay»  1881) 
by  the  assembly. 

TALKU©  (from  Heb.  lamad,  to  learn)— 4.e.,  study,  brifav  ol  eminence— is  the  name 
of  the  fundamental  code  of  the  Jewish  civil  and  oanoincal  kvwi,  oemprising  (he  MIelina 
(q.v.)  and  the  Gemara  (q.v.),  the  former  a»  the  teKt«  the^  latter  aa  the  conunentaiy  and 
compleiaent.  We  have  spoken  under  HATacMA  and  Haogaoa,  of  the  gradual  devolep- 
ment  of  this  <'oral,"  or,  chronologicaliy  speaklngv  poel^Moeaic  code.  We  have  abo 
there  mentioned  the  older  coUectionB  upQO  which  the  Miahna  WBa  ftamed,  and  flnally 
redacted  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  posaesa  4t  ThedddSt  codlficatAen'of  Halaohoth, 
or  single  ordinanoes,  is  due  to  the  .school  of  •  Hillel  (ti.v.),  Simon,  ben  Gamaliel  tlie 
patriarch  (166  a.d.)  and  his  school  carefully  sifted  the  material itlwta  biooght  tc^tber; 
and  m  the  following  generation,  through  Jehudah  Hanassi  (219  A.D.>«iid-lMB  dieeii>les. 
the  work  was  brought  to  its  ck>se  in  six  portions  (Sedarim),  6^  treatises  (Mesichtoth), 
and  524  cliapters  (Perakim),  which  contain  the  single  Mxshnas*  A  summary  of  ila  con- 
tents is  given  under  Mishna.  But  besides  this  authoritatively  compiled  code,  there  were 
a  number  of  other  law  collections,  partly  anterior  to  it,  and  not  fully  embodied  in  it, 
partly  arising  out  of  it— as  supplements,  complements,  by-laws,  and  the  like — partlv 
portions  of  the  ancient  Midrash  (q.v.);  partly  either  private  text-books  compoeed  by  the 
masters  of  the  academies  for  their  lectures  or  enlargements  of  the  existing  fii^na.  All 
this  additional  legal  material  was  collected,  not  i*arely  together  with  Uie  disaendons 
whicli  begot  it,  under  the  name  of  BoraUoVi^  by  Chia  and  his  acyiiool,  in  the  sncceedinr 
generation.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  them,  however,  are  the  eoUectiona  of  Iht^Xoi 
or  Oreat  Mishnas,  which,  commenced  at  the  time  c£  Jehudah  Hanassi  himself,  and  oon- 
tinned  after  his  death  by  Chija  and  Hoshaja,  embody  much  of  what  has  been  pmpoaelv 
left  out  in  the  concise  Mishna;  that  only  embraced  the  final  dicta  and  decisions  8iidb 
"additions"  we  possess  now  to  52  treatises,  forming  together  388  perakimj  or  chaBters. 
All  these  dijtterent  sources  of  the  *'  oral  law"— finally  redacted  before  the  end  of  the  Mo., 
though  probably  not  committed  to  writing  until  550  a^d.— belong  to  the  pepod  of  from 
about  SO  B.C.  to  about  250  a.d.  This  great  mass  of  legal  matter,  although  appaceotly 
calculatec^  to  provide  for  everjr  case,  if  not  for  all  times,  was  yet  found  insufficient.  The 
dicta  of  later  masters,  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  the  discussions  on  the  meaoinff.  and 
purport  of  special  traditions,  the  attempts  at  reconciling  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
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reQeiT«d  m«leiM>  llw»  aifrpliltoaioQBQB.modiAealioDa  <9C  eevtoio  iotaotipns  lendimd 
neooBsusy  by  the  MiUug  wttato  and  condiUonB  ol  the  oomm€iiw6«AUi^~«tt  tibeae  aiui-^ 
numbtf  <^  otiier  ouoaumstenoes  made  a  lurthor  eodiflefttkm  paromptoir. . 

We  mnH  net  omil  to  state  here,  Uiat  this  Misbna  (Mathpisip)^  althou^  it  coBtained 
noUiiiig  bu<  -frkml  were  indigepoos  Jaws  and.  institutions*  was  yet  not  a  little  influenced 
—if  the  veirjr  lact  of  ita*  redaction  was  not  indeed  oauaedr-bjr  the  spint  of  the  tinM&  At 
fieiytus,  a^  Alexandria^  at  Borne,  the  legal  schools  were  then  in  their  most  vigorous 
stage  of  development,  and  everywhere  system  and  method  were  being  introduoed  into 
what  till  then  had  been  a  vast  complex  of  traditional  and  popular  institutions,  decrees, 
and  decisions.  The  Mishna*  in  aU  respects,  fulfilled  the  conditions  reasonably  to  be 
demanded  from  i  such  a  textbook  as  it  was  intended  to  form;  it  vws  clear,  concise,  com- 
plete, and  systematic^  and  moreover,  composed  in.  as  classical  a  Hebrew  as  still  could 
be  wiitteit- ia  thosef  days  of  decadence  of  the  * '  sacred  language." 

The  farther  development  of  thia  ssipplemeiilary,  oral,  or  second  law,  in  fact,  rather 
an  excels  ttaered^  together  with  the  discussions  raised  by  apparent  contradictions 
found  m  the  iBdividual  emictments  of  the  Mishnic  doctors,. is  calied  G^eiaara  Discus- 
sion, CkHnplemeiit,  or,  aocordhag  to  another  explanation,  Doctrine.  Whatever  the 
original  meaning  of  the  root  (^onMir),  it  certainly  allows  of  <^1  the  sesignifications.  This 
Gemara  oositaios,  i^rt  from  theHalacha  (q.v.),  which  is  generally  written  in  Aramaic, 
also  a  vast  number  of  non-legal,  chiefly  Hebrew,  fn^gment»— homiletic  matter,  tales^ 
gnomes^  legends,  and  the  like — cfJled  Hageada  (q.v.). 

There  are  two  Tahnuds,  the  one  caUed  the  Talmud  of  the  Occidentals,  or  the 
"Jerusalem*'  (PalesldDe)  Talmud,  which  was  closed  at  Tiberias,  and  the  other,  the 
''  Babyloniaaa'*  Talmiid*  The  first  of  these  now  extends  over  99  treatiseB  of  the  Mishna 
only,  althoagh  it  once  existed  to  the  whole  of  the  first  five  Qedarim  or  portions.  Its 
final  redaction— falsely  attributed  to  R  Jabanan  (died  270) — probably  belongs  to  the 
end  of  the  4th  c.  a^d.;  but  the  individual  academies  and  masteis  through  whom  it 
received  its  completion  cannot  now  be  fixed  with  any  de^e  of  certainty.  There  is 
less  diseusskm  and.  more  precision  of  expsessioii  in  this  than  m  the  second  or  Babylonian 
Talmud,  eanphaticaUy  styled  *'  our  Taknud,"  which  was  not  completed  until  the  end  of 
the  6th  c  and  which  makes  use  of  the  former.  As  the  real  editor  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud^  la  to  be  ooneidered  Bahbi  Ash»,  president  of  the  academy  of  Syra  in  Babylon 
(SCd-4d^D.).i  Both '  the  Hishna  and  the  Palestine  Gemara  had,  notNrithatanding  the 
brief  period  that  had  elapsed  since  their  redaction,  sufitered  greajtl^,  partly  by  cgnrup- 
tions  that  bad  crept  into  their  (unwritten)  text  through  faulty  traditions,  partly  thipugh 
the  new  decisions  arrived  at  independently  in  the  different  younger  schools — of  which 
tlieiie  flourished  many  iir  dSfferent  parts  of  the  Dispersion'— and  which  were  at  times 
contTadictory  to  those  arrived  at  under  different  drcumstances  in  former  academies.  To 
put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  and  the  general  confusion  arising  out  of  them,  which  tbrest- 
ened  to  end  in  sheer  chaos,  R  Ashe,  aided  by  his  disciple  and  friend  Abina,  or'  Kabiba 
(abbr.  tn^  IStab' Ablna),  commenced  He  cyclopean  task  of  eoUectiiq;  anew  tlfe  enor- 
mous mass*  of  HalacMstie  material  which  by  that  time  had  grown  up.  Themeliiod  he 
imrsued  was  simple  enough;  His  diBoiples  met  twice  a  year  at  8yi«,  in  spinir  attd-  in 
antunm.  At  lAie  spirfiig  gathering,  he  gave  out  all  the  paxmgrapha  of  one  treatise}  aail 
tiie  disciples  had  the  task  to  find  out  until  the  autumn  meeting  wfaatiophiions  the  differ- 
ent Bcboolb  had  g^osKmneed  on  tJie  special  points  thereof.  He  then  inreatjgatedt  the 
whole  critically,  and  put  it  iniD  shape  aocordiaig  to  a  certain  order.  Tiii«  process  tqok 
bim,  with  theaaeislanoe: of  ten. secretariasi  no  lesa.  than  thirty  years;  aad'a^otiier  thirty 
years  wece-ftpentrby  him  in  tilie  revaakm  of  tte  work,  with  which  he  proceeded,  in.  the 
same  manner  as;he  had  done  with  the  cottpUataonr  itself.  The  final  close.of  the  work, 
liowever,  is  notrdu^,  as-  seneraUy  stofeed,  to  R.  Joae^  his  successor  at  the  aoadenQr  (died 
475),  but  to  the  eohool  o?  tiie  gaburaim  at  the  end  .ot  the  5th  centusy. 

The  Babyioniaiu  Talmud*  as  now  extant,  comprises  the  Gtemara  to  ahm^et  the  whole 
of  the  ad,  8d,  akid  4th.i6iN2am»  (portionsX  further  to  the  fiorst  treatise  of  the  fimt,  and  to 
the  first  of  the  last  order.  The  rest,  if  it  ever  existedi  seems  now  lost.  The  whole  work 
is  about  four  times  as  laz^  as  the  Jerusalem  one,. and  is- 86  treatises,  wiUk  the  qomraenr 
taries  generally  added  to  them  in  our<  editions  (Rashi  and  Tosafoth),  fill  .2, 047  lolio 
leaves.  The  lanwwy.  of  the  Talmud  its»  aa  we  said,  Ajamaio  (wsstmand  easters^  or 
"  dbaldee^.''  olosdji!  appioachijie  to  8yriaa  The  minor  idiomatic  diflevences  betvusen 
the  two  ase  easily  aecoimted  lor  by  the  difieient  time  aqd  place;  l^t  the  adaitlonal 
iaatter-H|«otatiofi»a«dtfragpneal;s  from  older  Midrash  and-Ctenara  a^leottonsy  Haggada, 
etc-^is^  as  before- stated,  .prineipaUy  writteu  in  Hdl»few.. 

Tbe.maotflro;Of  the  Hiahna  (I\uiaim)'  and  q£  the  Qt^cemt^  (^jnoraim)  .werafqliowed  by 
the  Sabiiraim  (see.ftbove)..  The*  code  of  the  oral  law  had  come  toatclosn  with  tiie  aeooad 
Damed;  aadaot  itS'dpai^l^imeAt,  but^rafther  ita  proper  stoidy,  eluei4Nii>lk»  aM-  caarrylng 
into  practice,  waalhetaik  oC  the  aeoeratione of  the  leMsed  thai  Mknf ed*  Ajpsort  fsonr 
^i%  the. j^ramaic  Uygtiage  itseli^  began  to  die  out  as  the  popular  languagcy  and'  v^^uired 
a  further  stmy^.  Tine  Sajbittralm  no  longer  dared  to  contradict,  but  on&  optn^  on  the. 
meaniiig  and  pca^ticaibility  of  certain  enactments,  and  undertook  the  task:  of  bicut^iUft' 
and  populariaam j;  the  teacningSi  laid  down  by  their  sires:  apaft  from  bestowing  Id^per 
care  u^n  th^  purity  of  tae  text,  itself,  and  adding  some  indispensable  glosses.  Tbclr 
activity  was  at it^ heij^ht  in.t,he  9th c.»  when  Karaism(^e  JkwisR  9gI:t^,  whli^hirtUfriJ^jp 
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denied  the  authoritr  of  the  Tabnod,  sprang  into  existenee.  Respeetinc,  however,  this 
authority  of  the  Talmud  itself,  there  has  never  been  anything  approa(£ing  to  a  canon- 
icity  of  the  code,  or  of  a  reception  of  it  as  a  binding  law-book  by  the  whole  nation. 
The  great  consideration  in  which  it  was  always  held  is  owing  partly  to  its  intrinsic  Talue, 
and  to  the  fact  of  its  becoming  the  basis  of  all  further  derelopment  of  Jeiwish  literature 
(it  being  undeniably  the  most  trustworthy  receptacle  of  the  traditional  Jewish  law),  and 
partly  to  a  prosecution  against  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  empire  at  the  time  of  Jesdegerd 
n.,  Firuz,  and  Eobad,  who  closed  the  schools  and  academies  for  a  space  of  nearly  80 
years,  during  which  this  book  was  the  sole  authoritative  guide  of  public  conscience,  and 
remained  endowed  with  its  importance  even  when  the  schools  were  restored.  The  best 
commentaries  of  the  Mishna  are  by  Maimonides  and  Bartenora;  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud by  Rashl  (q.v.)  and  the  IbtaJM*  of  France  and  Qermanv.  An  abstract  of  the  Tal- 
mud for  practical  Oegal)  purposes  by  Maimonides  (q.v.)  is  called  Midme  Thorah.  The 
Mishna  was  first  printed  at  Naples,  1490;  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  at  Venice  about 
1S88.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1590.  It  is  generally 
printed  in  twelve  folios,  the  text  on  the  single  pages  being  kept  unifonn  with  die  pre- 
vious editions,  to  facilitate  the  references.  No  translation  of  the  Ckmara  has  ever  been 
carried  further  than  a  few  single  treatises.  The  complete  Mishna,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  translated  repeatedly  into  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  etc.,  by  Burenbus,  Rabe, 
Jost,  and  others.  We  must  reftain,  in  this  place,  from  attempting  a  general  characteri- 
zation of  the  Talmud,  a  work  completely  Buioenirk.  It  will  assuredly  some  day,  when 
properly  investigated,  prove  one  of  the  most  important  records  of  humanlW.  Nothinr 
can  give  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  immensity  of  material,  historical,  ffeognphi- 
cal,  philological,  poetical,  that  lies  hidden  in  its  mounds.  A  contrlbut{(on  to  the  records 
of  fanatidsm  may  also  be  found  in  the  '*  exoteric"  histoiyof  the  Talmud,  which  was, 
albeit  utterly  unknown  save  by  a  few  garbled  extracts,  prohiUted,  confiscated,  burned, 
and  senerafiy  nrosecnted  and  inveighed  against  by  emperors,  popes,  theologians,  and 
fanatics  generally,  from  Justinian  down  araiost  to  our  own  day,  as  perimps  no  other 
1)ook  has  ever  be«n.  In  our  own  times,  however,  its  value  begins  to  be  recognized  by 
great  scholars,  not  merely  as  the  only  source  of  the  knowledge  of  Judaism,  but  as  the 
chief  source — next  to  the  gospels— even  for  the  hlstoiy  of  the  origin  and  early  days  of 
Christianity;  a  notion  lone  ago  hinted  at  by  eminent  divines  like  Lightfoot  and  otJiera. 
See  also  Jews,  MroRASH,  Mibhka,  Halacha,  Haooada;  and  an  important  essay  In  the 
JMerwry  Itemmn»  of  £m.  Deutsch,  author  of  the  above  article. 

TALPIDX.    SeeMoLB. 

TALUS,  a  tenn  employed  in  geology,  to  designate  the  sloping  heap  which  accumulates 
at  the  base  of  a  rock  or  precipice,  from  fra^ents  broken  oif  bv  the  weather,  or  materi- 
als in  any  way  carried  over  it  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  slope  of  a  wall  which 
diminishes  in  thickness  as  it  rises. 

TAMA,  a 00.  in  e.  central  Iowa;  drained  by  Iowa  river  and  Wolf  creek;  crossed  by 
the  Buriington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern,  and  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  railroads;  TdO  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  21,^»5-17,661  of  American  birth;  41S 
colored.  The  surface  is  in  great  part  prairie;  oats,  wheat,  hay,  com,  and  pork,  are  the 
staples.    Co.  seat,  Toledo. 

TAMANBUA,  a  species  of  the  genus  myrmeeofh^a  or  ant-eater  (q.v.)*  The  great 
ant-eater  or  M.iubataot  Linnttus,  is  called  tamanaua  by  the  Portuguese,  bat  ant«bear  bv 
the  English  and  Spaniards.  The  proper  tamandua,  so  called  by  the  Portuguese  of  Brasil, 
is  the  £  iMnandua  of  Cuvier,  and  is  much  smaller  than  the  great  ant-eater,  being  about 
the  rise  of  a  large  common  cat,  and  its  head  is  not  so  disproportionately  kMig,  althoush 
it  has  nrach  resemblance,  and  the  same  kind  of  snout  ana  nostrils.  Its  lenffth,  fwoat  ue 
root  of  the  ear  to  the  muzzle,  is  6  inches.  The  greatest  circumference  of  the  head,  Just 
in  front  of  the  can,  is  a  little  over  8  inches.  The  conformation  of  the  extranities,  the 
number  of  toes,  before  and  behind,  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  great  ant-eater,  but 
it  differa  in  having  a  prehensile  tail,  which  is  covered  with  short  hair,  as  Is  also  the 
body,  while  the  great  ant-eater  has  long,  shaggy  hair,  and  a  bushy  tail.  The  eyes  of 
the  tamandua  are  Terr  small,  as  are  also  the  round  ears.  The  lees  are  short  and  robust 
There  are  several  varieties,  chiefly  distinguished  by  differences  of  oolor.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  thick  forests  of  tropical  America,  and  is  said  never  to  be  found  on  the  ground, 
but  exclusively  In  trees,  where  it  lives  upon  ants,  lioney,  and  it  is  said,  even  bees. 
When  gohig  to  deep  it  hides  its  muzzle  in  the  fur  of  its  breast,  i^aoes  its  belly  on  a 
limb,  and  wraps  the  whole  around  with  its  tail.  The  female,  as  is  tlie  case  with  the  great 
ant-eater,  has  two  pectoral  mamme  and  bean  but  a  single  cub  at  a  birth,  which  she 
carries  about  on  her  shoulders  for  the  first  three  or  four  months.  It  has  a  strong,  disa^ 
meable  odor,  which  is  perceptible  at  a  great  distance,  especially  if  the  animal  is  irritated. 
It  is  called /(wrmffliw  by  the  French,  and  little  ant-bear  by  the  Ea^lah. 

TAMAQTJA  a  borough  in  Schuylkill  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Little  Schuylkill 
river,  and  on  branches  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading,  and  the  Central  railroad  of  New 
Jersey;  pop.  ^70,  6,960.  It  has  churdies,  schools,  banks,  and  newspapera.  It  is  the 
center  of  a  district  abounding  in  coal  andiron.  The  shops  of  the  nifladelphia  and 
Beading  railroad  are  here.  Among  its  manufacturing  establishments  are  breweries,, 
foundries,  rolling  mills,  machine  shops,  and  saddle  and  harness  factories^       i 
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TAXA'SA  BPIGX,  a  favorite  mixture  of  condiments  used  by  the  ItaUans.  It  consists 
«'.f  powdeired  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  coriander  seeds  in  equal  parts,  and  half  the  same 
quantity  of  aniseed  and  fennel-seed  powdered 

TJUIPABnr,  Mideu,  a  genus  of  South  American  monkeys,  small  and  beautiful,  with 
short  muizle,  prominent  forehead,  kmg  nails,  which,  except  on  the  hinder  thumbs,  are 
formed  like  claws,  the  tail  loncer  than  the  body,  not  X)reh0n8ile,  and  covered  with  hair 
so  as  to  resemble  the  tail  of  a  squirrel.  The  Bn^KT  Takabin  or  Mabakina  {M, 
rosaUa),  is  the  best  known  of  the  genus.  It  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  with  fine  silky 
hair,  ox  which  it  is  exceedingly  careful,  to  keep  it  free  from  stain.  It  is  often  brought  to 
Europe^  but  is  venr  tender,  and  seldom  lives  lonff.  It  is  a  very  gentle  and  playful  crea- 
ture. The  hair  of  the  head  and  neck  is  elongatea,  so  as  to  form  a  wis  ch:  mane ;  but  this 
cliaracter  appears  far  more  strongly  in  the  Littlb  Lion  Monkst  (if  leonina),  which 
inhabits  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  of  which,  althougn  it  is  a  veiy  small 
animal,  not  many  inches  long,  the  appearance  is  an  amusing  caricatiure  of  that  of  the 
lion. 

TAXABm,  Tcmarindus  Indiea,  a  beautiful  tree,  of  the  natural  order  leguminoioi, 
snbcmler  QiBgalfiTua,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  now  very  generally  cultivated  in 
warm  climates^  Only  one  species  is  known  (T,  IncUca),  a  spreading  tree,  30  or 
40  ft.  h^,  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  from  12  to  15  pair  of  small  leaflets, 
and  fragrant  jBower%  with  three  petals,  the  pods  brown  and  many-seeded,  as  thick  as  a 
man'a  finger,  and  about  six  in.  long.  The  pods  are  filled  with  a  pleasant,  acidulous, 
sweet,  reddish-hla^  pulp.  It  is  brought  to  £urope,  mixed  with  seeds  and  fibers,  in  the 
foim  of  a  mass  resembling  jam,  from  the  JSast  and  West  Indies,  and  the  Levant. 
Tamarinds  are  generally  preserved  by  throwing  hot  syrup  on  the  ripe  pulp:  but  a  better 
method  is  to  put  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  sugar  in  a  stone  jar,  the  color  and 
taste  b^ng  thus  more  like  those  of  the  fresh  pulp.  The  wood  of  the  tamarind  tree,  and 
especially  of  its  roots,  is  a  cabinet  wood  of  much  beauty,  but  of  extreme  hardness,  so 
that  it  18  wrought  with  difficulty.— The  pods  of  some  other  trees  of  genera  allied  to 
Tamarindw  are  filled  with  a  similar  pulp,  which  is  used  in  the  same  way^,  as  the  tama- 
rind plum  of  India  (dioHum  Indicum),  and  the  brown  and  velvet  tamannds  of  Sierra 
Leone,  species  of  eodarium. 

On  chemical  analysis,  tamarind  pulp  is  found  to  contain  citric,  tartaric,  and  malic 
acids;  potash,  sunir,  vegetable  jelly,  etc.  As  a  salt  of  copper  1b  a  common  adulteration, 
a  piece  of  polishra  iron  (a  knife,  for  example)  should  be  piun^  into  the  pulp,  and  left 
in  it  for  an  hour,  when,  if  copper  be  present,  it  will  be  deposited  on  the  iron.  Tama- 
rind pulp  is  refrigerant  and  gentlv  laxative;  and  in  combination  with  more  active  reme- 
dies, is  often  employed  in  the  diseases  of  children.  It  is  used  in  India  as  a  cooling 
article  of  food,  and  a  kind  of  sherbet  is  also  formed  from  it;  it  is  also  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  curries.  Tamarind  tea  is  made  by  infusing  tamarinds  in  boiling  water;  when 
cold,  it  forms  an  agreeable  and  cooling  drink  in  inflammatory  or  febrile  disorders. 
Tamarind  whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  one  ounce  of  tamarinds  with  a  pint  of  new  milk, 
and  straining:  this  also  is  an  excellent  cooling  drink  in  similar  cases. 

TAMASI8K,  lamarix,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  tamarictusea.  This 
order  contains  rather  more  than  forty  known  species,  all  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  generally  growing  in  arid  situations.  Some  of  them 
are  herbaceous,  others  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  rod-like  branches,  scale-like  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  cloee  spikes  or  racemes.  The  calyx  has  four  or  five  segments;  the 
corolla  four  or  Ave  petals;  the  stamens  are  hypogynous,  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
or  twice  as  many;  the  pistil  has  three  styles;  the  fruit  is  a  one-celled  capsule,  with 
numeiouB  haiiy  seeds.  The  Oommon  Tamardui:  (T,  OaUwc^  grows  in  sandy  places 
in  the  coontries  near  the  MediterraDcan,  and  has  been  naturalised  in  some  places  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Ei^^land.  It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  80  feet.  The  twigs  seem 
to  poseesi  tonic  properties,  and  their  medicinal  virtues  were  once  in  hieh  repute.  The 
ashes  of  this  and  some  other  spedes  of  the  genus  contain  much  snlphm  of  soda.— The 
Obxextal  Tajcabisk  (T.  orientalit)  is  one  of  the  few  trees  to  be  seen  in  the  Arabian 
and  Alrioan  deserts,  with  the  sands  of  which  it  seems  to  stmggle  OMm  ^han  amy  other 
tree  or  shrub.  Its  leafless  appearance  accords  with  the  sucrounding  desolation.  It  is 
called  atii  or  etkel,  and  its*  wood  is  used  both  for  fuel  and  for  many  economieal  purposes. 
— Oalls  are  found  on  seme  npecMs  in  India,  and  aie  valued  lioth  for  medicinal  use 
and  for  dyeing.  21  matmifirttii  perhaps  a  variety  of  T*  CMtica^  yields  the  kind 
of  manna  (q.v.)  known  as  MX.  Sinai  manna. — The  Gbbman  Taicabibk  {mffricana 
Germanuti)  belonsa  to  another  genus  of  this  order.  It  is  a  smaller  shnab  than  the  com- 
mon  tamariskt  and  abounds  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  although  not  found  in 
Britain.  It  w.as  formerly  supposed  to  possess  valuable  medicinal  propemes,  but  is  now 
little  regarded. 

TAMATAVE.  a  €.  on  the  e.  coast  of  Madagascar,  in  lat.  18'  10*8.;  long.  49^  W  We. ; 
pop.'  '^  7,000.  The  town  is  approached  through  nany>w  channels  formed  by  coral 
reefs;  U  surrounded  by*  palisades,  and  is  the  principal  port  on  thetolaad.'  The  dwelHuRs 
of  the  natives  are  of  snttple  <toBStniction,  with  thatcbed  roofs.    <The  principal  trad^f^ 


from  the  interior;  its  exports  are  india  rubber,  and  hides;  itfi  imports  {ive  i«im*  Wrandj, 
shoes,  sheetings,  and  salt. 

TAMATJLI'PAS,  a  state  iix  e.  Mexico,  Iwunded  on  the  n.  by  Texas,  on  tH*  fe.  t)y  the 
gnlf  of  Mexico,  on  the  s.  by  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  w.  by  Nuevo  Leon  and  San  Lui^ 
Potosi',  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Korte,  the  Santander,  tbe  Tanapico,  the  Fer- 
nando, and  other  streams;  about  28,600  sqjm.;  pop.  71,  1(»;778.  TM  fekdUbe  is 
uneven,  and  well  wooded,  ©oidaad  silver  are  found.  The  aoil  is  mostly  fertile.  The 
principal  ci'ops  and  fruits  of  both  the  temperate  and  torrid  zoaes  grow  easily^.  Oattle. 
are  the  chief  staple.     Onpita),  Ifuevo  Santander. 

TAXBOtTB  ^.  ianibour,  drum),  a  frame  upon  wticb  muslin  or  other  maleiial  is 
stretched  for  embroidering.  The  tambour  frame  originally  wfts  made  "round.  Ttaibour 
work  was  extensively  employed,  lot  the  decoration  of  laree  surfaces  of  muslin,  etc.,  for 
curtains  and  simHar  purposed;  but  pattern-weaving  has  been  brought  to  resemble  it  so 
closely,  that  it  is  being  rapifltly  superseded. 

TAHBOUE,  in  fortification,  is  a  small  work,  usually  a  timber  stockade,  about  6  ft. 
high,  and  loopholed.  Its  object  is  to  defend  a  gateway,  the  road  into  a  village,  or  to 
afford  flanking  Are  on  a  bridge,  etc.  The  tambour  on  the  covered-way  is  the  traverse 
wbi^  closes  aa  entrance  from  the  glaol&  C    .  ^  . 

TAMAOtnxOTE,  a  very  ancient  mnsical  instrtnnent  of  the  drtun  species,  miudi  used 
by  the  Biscayan  and  Italian  peasants  at  their  festivities,  and  sobnetiiiies  intiyidooed  into 
orchestral  music  where  the  subject  of  the  piece  is  connected  with  a  people  who  ^a«e  it,  as 
the  Basques,  gipsies,  or  peasants  of  the  Abruzsi.  It  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, stretched  on  the  top  of  a  hoop  furnished  with  little  bells,  and  ^sounded  hy  the 
hands,  fingers,  or  elbow.  When  sharply  struck  by  the  hand,  the  tambourine  has  not 
much  effect,  unless  used  in  numbers.  When  sounded  by  gtidine  the  fingers  al<Hig  tbe 
parchment,  a  roll  results,  in  which  the  bells  are  chiefly  heara;  hnd  by  niM>lng  tito  parch- 
ment, without  quitting  it,  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  thumb,  the  iDstrainent  gives  out 
a  wild,  grotesque  sound,  which  is  sometimes  trf  service  in  masquetade  scenes. 

TAXBOT,  a  government  in  the  s.e.  of  Great  Bussia,  bounded  on  the  e,  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Penza  and  Saratov.  Area,  )^5,542  sq.m. ;  pop,  70,  ^,160,971.  The  sbutbem 
districts  are  hilly;  the  interior  is  a  somewhat  elevated  plateau,  witli  a  gradual  ^ope 
toward  the  north.  Several  lakes  are  found  in  the  n.  of  the  government,  and  the  princi- 
pal streams  are  the  Tsna,  an  affluent  of  the  Moksha,  and  the  Hoksha,  which  is  itself  an 
affluent  of  the  Oka.  The  climate  of  Tambov,  owing  to  its  exposure  to  the  biting  n. 
winds,  against  which  there  is  no  protection,  is  more  severe  than  in  neighboring  govern- 
ments. The  soil  in  the  central  and  southern  districts  is  a,  rich  vegetable  mold,  abd  u 
very  productive.  In  the  n.,  day  predominates,  and  requires  much  manure.  The  chief 
agricultural  nroduc^s  are  rye,  wheat,  buckwl^eat,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  higer  for- 
ests are  found  in  the  n.,  and  pasture  lands  extend  for  the  most  part  along  the  hanks  of 
the  rivers.  Agriculture  and  catUe-breediug  are  the  principal  employments;  and  some  of 
the  breeds  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses,  are  excellent  Cloth,  distilled  liquors,  tallow,  and 
iron,  are  the  chief  manufactures.  Tlie  products  of  the  government  are  exported  laigelv 
by  the  Tsna  and  the  Moksha  to  the  Oka  and  Volga. 

TAKBOY,  capital  of  the  eoYernment  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Tsna,  75toi..Mr^  3^- 
Petersburg..  It  was  founded  in  1686  under  the  czar  Michael  Theodorovitcb,  ana  served 
as  a  fortress  against  Tartar  invasion.  It  is  regularly  built,  and,  though  tl^  houses  are 
mostly  of  wocd,  there  are  several  important  institutions,  as  the  college^  the  military  ho^ 
pitaJ,  etc.  Tambov  is  the  seat  qf  considerable  manufacturing  trad^  there  beia^  in  all 
28  factories,  in  which  clotli  and  sailcloth  are  extensively  made.  The  chief  articles  of 
trade  are  leather,  wool,  tallow,  and  salt  beef.    Pop.  '67,  23,617.    . 

TAMBURINI,  Antohio,  b.  Italy,  1600;  made  hia  d^bufc  as  a  aiiMer  at  Bokmuk  in 
1818.  He  soon  gained  a  high  jreimtatian  in  Italy,  and  incDsased  it  in  Londom.and^aris. 
whace  he ap^Mared  in  160^  He  had «  powerful,  bttritene  voioe^  and. wae  a- ^poodacftor. 
He  sang  for  several  seaaona  in  fielttni'a  Puritaiii,  watfa  Grlsiy  Labladie,  and  Rubiak  His 
beat  paft  was  "Don  GiovanaL"  Ue  rotired  &om  tbe  alage  in  1864  tnid  toofeiap  bis 
reeidenoe  in  Franee* 

TAMS*  AmaKAM^  in  potift  of  law,  render  their  owners  snbjeet  to  certaiin  liMBIIies. 
Thei>e  is  ife<  restriction  ae<  to  what  wild  animnAs  muy  be  tamed;  and  the  person  who 
tameeone,  and  rettfins  |MMeiMon,  b^oibeB  the  owner  of  it.  mere- is,  huw>ewi.  itt-aH 
such  eases  av  obHgatfOHoti  the  ow»er  to  keep*  Hie  anfflial  wilti  <diiecai^;  and  ff  it  ttmds 
to  be  a  nuisance  to  a  neighborhood,  he  would;  iii  esctreme  oases,  be  liable  to  an  ItfdiH- 
ment,  or  in  mosteases^  to  a»  aotibnof  damages:  If  tbe  animal  tame^'is  nfitkH'ai^^'Mo^ 
ciouBi  then  it  is  tKoambent  oa  the  owner  to  kospit  seeufe,  so  as  not  to  allow  it<  tttt  tippor 
tunityof  d6iiigiitiB0hief,«  aitdiii«caseof  aoeideirtal  escape,  it  iaeeldom  ttiaita  JMrj^will 
be  persuaded  Uiat  the  owner  is  not  guiMihf  of  neg)i|;e&oe,  aoA  liable  tor  tkedamage  #Me. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  animals  which  may  exist  in  a  wild  state,  yet  by  long'tts;  0t  a 
second  nattne,  have  become  domafltieatedi  such  as  doiga  and  aita^,  And-  aie  x^M  I 


4!Ub  naiwra,  m  .oontradlatinctiott  to  ferocious  anioMla^  fvch  ao  Uonai :  Wjlir.,feMd  to 
saAmt^mawmsta  luUurm,  the  rulftis^  thali  theownev  is  only  llaH»  loi  iniMhlai^ooao  by 
Mich.anhnato  whep  1^  lias  been  g uiitor  of  so^te  ^legUgeftoe  in  toe^tniiigiattebi a^iiiMili^  md 


in pradie^ Has uiuomKlMiorMing that,  if  the  owmt  maigawwmt'  tint  the  aBimal  had 
oDce  before  done  mmilar  mischief^  he  would  not  be  liable^  im^ss  be  haid  omtted  to  take 
care  to  reatnun  that  evil  propensity*  Thus,  if  a  dog  «r  ca^i  trom  .sonw  sudden  mhrnt, 
chose  to  aitaek.  some  penon»  oir  other  animaU.  not  bSng  ipcited  lo  it  by  the  owner,  sufih 
owner  is  not  at  common  law  liable  for  the  fltst  offenae;  but  in  case  of  &  .second  offense* 
he  was  seneraUT  held  liable,  at  least  whenever  these  was  eyidenee  ol  riicht  negligence 
superadded.  Hence,  if  a  dog  worried  sheep  casually,,  the  owner  was.  held  to  be  not  llsr 
ble,  if  it  was  the  first  offense.  This  state  of  Uie  law  was,  however,  found  to  work 
harshly,  and  a  statute  passed  first  for  Ireland,  then  for  Scotland,  and  lastly  for  England, 
the  eroet  of  which  is  to  make  the  owner  of  a  dog  liable  for  damages  caused  by  its  wor> 
rring  sbeep,  even  though  it  is  the  first  offense,  and  though  the  owner  was  not  guilty  of 
Miy  negligence.  These  statutes  passed  in  1862,  1868,  and  1866  respectively,  and  ihey 
establiah  an  exceptien  to  the  general  rule,  which  still  is  In  force,  as  to  Mischief  done  b^ 
dogs,  other  than  worrying  sheep-'^iamely,  that  before  the  owner  can  be  made  liable,  it 
must  be  inoved  that  he  knew  of  the  dog  or  cat's  mischievous  prepeesHy  to  do  the  act  in 
qu^tion,  and  did  not  use  doe  ears  in  restraining. it.  This  is  the  rule  where,  for  exam- 
ple, a  dog  bites  a  perton,  or  a  bull  gores  a  passenger*  In  short,  negHgenoe  is  the  gist  of 
the  action,  and  more  than  mere  ownership  mvst  be  proved  against  the  owner;  Bome- 
times  owners  of  lands  plant  spring-guns,  traps^  and  similar  implements,  with  a  view  to 
kill  do^,  oats^  and  other  veraadn  straying  in  such  delds.  The  practice  of  placing  spring- 
guns  and  mantraps,,  with  a  view  to  kill  poachers,  was  found  once  to  prevail,  and  created 
a  great  ontery' about: flffy  years  ago;  and  the  legality  of  the  practice  was  questioned,  but 
the  iodgea  in  Bngland  held,  that  if  the  man  injured  was  a  treroasser,  the  owner  of  the 
land  waa  not  liable;  leansequently,  a  statute  was  passed  to  make  it  illegal  in  future  to 

Slaoe  anch  engiDBs^  eiseept  in,  and  dose  to,  dwelling^MUses.  In  Scotland  the  judges 
eld  that  the  peactineiwas  illegal  at  comnumlaw,  and  no  statute  was  necessary.  But 
thoo^  DMn-toapa'pul.in  fisMB'  are  now  illegal,  traps  which  destroy  dogs  or  cats  are  not 
so,  with  thiftquaiiflcation,  however,  that  the  traps  must  not  be  put  near  a  highwav, 
where  tine  dog  orcat  might  be;  luied  asiriC'  when .  lawfuUy  passing,  as  this  would  be  tak- 
ing too  gvcat  «n  advantage  of  the  instincts  of  the  stnimaL  As  regards  the  stealing  of 
tame  aninuilsj  it  was  a  teehnical  defect  in  the  common  law  of  £n^and  that  the  offense 
of  larceny  e<»ild  noC  be  eemmitted  upen  them;  but  by  statutes  it  is  provided  that  in 
most  cases  the  offense  cf  stealing  or  destroying  tame  snimals  is  punishable  either  by  fine 
or  by  impnsonmeDt,  in  much  the  same  way  as  larceny  is  punishalile. 

TiLXZEIANS'.    See  TixtE 

TAXn/  (more  properly  mell^d  Twm¥,  hot  erroneously  wtitten  Tamml,  and  errone- 
ously termed  by  the  earliw  Europeans  "the  Malabar")  is  the  name  of  the  language  ear- 
liest cultivated  of  all  the  idioms  which  the  rev:  R.  Caldw^l  designates  as  Dravidian— - 
this  term  comprising,  according  to  hfan.  besides  the  Tamil,  the  Telugn  ;•  GanaiKse ;  Malay- 
alam,  orMalayftrma;  Tul'u,  orTul'uva;  Toda,  orTuda,  or  Tndwva;  Kdta?  Q6nd;  and 
Khond,  or  Kund,  or  K«.  "  The  Tamil  language,"  this  learned  anther  sa^n  in  his  (km- 
pa/raUne  Ortmmar  ^fihe  DravidUm  or  Sauth-IncUan  FamSp  of  LtmguoffU,^  ''ia  spoken 
tbrou^iout  the  vast  plain  of  the  Oarnatlc,  or  country  below  the  Ghauts;  from  Puheat  to 
cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  Ghauts,  or  central  monnlain^«iige  el  sonthemlndiai  to  the 
IwT  of  Bengal.  It  Is  also  spoken  in  the  southern  partof  the  TknvaneoM  ttotmtxy),  on  tlie 
western  sWS  Of  the  Ghauts,  ftom  cape  Comorin  te  the  neighborhood  itfTrivandryaa^Mid 
in  the  nortbei*  and  north-western  perls  of  Oeyloui  where  Tamil^ians  commenced  to  norm 


and  ere  long  the  Tamirians  will  have  escluded  tiie  Singhslese  from  almost  eveiv  office 
of  profit  and  trust  in  their  own  island.  The  majority/of  the  domastie  servants- of  JBuro^ 
peans,  and  of  the  camp^ollowers  in  every  part  of  the  prasideney  of  Madrsa  being  Tandl 
people,  Tamil'  is  the  prevailing  language  in  all  militai^  oantonmcnts-  in  ewfthwra-lnwi, 
whatever  be'«e  vehiaeular  language  ofttae  distil;  hencev  at  Oananore^  in  the MaisQr^ 
country;  afr  Bangalore,  in  the  Oanarese  country;  at  BeUary,  inftheTeJugucouajtey;  awl 
at  Secunderabad,  where  Hindnstani  may  be  considered  as  the:  vewaeukr.  the^dannMe 
which  most  ireqnen^  meets  tfavear  hi  the  baaaar  is.  the  Tamil!.  The  mafotiHy  of  ttie 
KUn^t  or  HbidtiS  who  are  found  to  Pegu,  Penang,  Siogsperr,  and  other  place*  in  the 

further  east,  are  Tamil  ians Inclndinn  Tamillans  resident  im  mihlanr  stations 

and  distant  colonies,  and  the  Tamil'ian  inhabEants  oi  a.Travanooee  and  northem^  Cey- 
lon ....  the  people  who  speak,  the  TenoiV  hw«iia^  max  b^  .estunatjed  aVf^<«n 
fmSUoM/'  '*  Tamir  includes  two  dialects^  the  clasBical  and  the  colloquiail^  ^^j£r^  ancient 
andthemodem, ealled respectlvelbr  the ShenrTamir  and thaKodun^TamU'.,  T^hefoi^er 
is  the  langnagnof  poetry  aad  ol>  the  ancient  inseriptiims;  it  contains  fewer  words  b^< 
rowed  fmn  the  Sanskrit  than  the  coUoquial  Tamdf«  and  amonfp  these  chiefly' such  as 
express  nbatnwt  ideas:  oli>hi1osef^y,  science,  rehffioDy  aad  techmcal  tennsof  tliemore 
elegant  nrts;  and,^  in  geneial»  it  so  oonskberably  differs  from  the  colk>qmal  Tantil'  tba^;U 
isidmasa.nnliMligibie  to  the  iunkarnsd  >  TaiaH  ian.  Of  allthe  Indian  languagea».Tan^ 
has  the  mookinniMffiBCl  J^lpbabet,  The  latter,  eonsista  of  12  vowels— v«|.,  a,.  d^L%„  m.,  «* 
€,  I  <f,  6,  4«.  and  aiJ— and  of  18  oonsonants—viz.,  *,  eh,  f,  t,  p,  JB^  nih  ^^^^^K3i3(3m^ 
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»»  ff,  n  I  %  I'y  f .  Ck>iiipw6d  to  the  DeTEnAgtrl  alphabet  of  Sanakrit^  it  la  deflcleat  there* 
fore  in  the  Towela  ¥%,  ri,  and  k^h  though  it  poeeeeaea  a  ahort  e  and  a  short  o,  which  the 
Derandgait  has  not;  it  has  bat  one  sound  foi  k,  kh,  a,  gh;  for  «A,  Mi,  j,  jh;  for  t,  th,  'd^ 
dh/  for  t,  th,  d,  dh;  aod  for  p,  pA,  ft,  bh.  It  ia  destitute,  moreover,  of  tlie  Sanakrit  aspi- 
rate  A,  of  tlie  Sanskrit  sibilants,  s,  %\  and  th,  and  of  Annswa'ra  and  Yiaarga.  Of  com- 
bined  consonants,  which  abound  in  the  Deranftgart  alphabet,  it  admita  only  the  function 
of  Uie  nasal  and  the  mute,  as  n4,  n'^t,  etc. ;  doubled  nasals,  as  rv-n,  n^m,  etc. ;  doubled 
surds,  as  h-k,  ek-eh,  etc. ;  also  t'k,  tp,  Bk,  Ech,  Ep,  yy,  U,  iw,  and  nE;  of  triple  conso- 
nants, only  ?nd  and  ynd.  If  Sanskrit  derivatives,  tlierefofe,  are  Tamirised,  various, 
devices  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  separate  Sanskrit  groups  of  consonants.  Thus,  Sanakrit. 
pra  becomes  Tamil'  ptray  Sanskrit  kr'ishri'a  becomes  Tamil'  kunitfina^n  or  ktiffina-n  {ff 
instead  of  «A). 

The  earliest  history  of  the  Tamil'  country  is  still  involved  in  obscurity.     From  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  language,  Dr.  Caldwell  has  drawn  a  sketch  which  would  tend  to- 
show  that  the  un-Aryanl2ed  Tamirians  had  "kings,"  who  dwelt  in  "fortified  houaea,'* 
and  ruled  over  small  "districts  of  countij;"  that  they  had  "minstrels,"  who  recited 
songs  at  festivals;  but  that  they  were  without  "hereditary  priests,**  without  idols,"  and 
ideas  of  "  heaven,  hell,  soul,  or  sin;"  yet  that  they  acknow}edfl;ed  the  existence  of  God, 
whom  they  styled  k6,  or  king,  and  erected  to  his  honor  a  tempfe  which  they  called  kMl, 
or  Qod's  house.     Their  chief  worships  however,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  bloody  aacri- 
flces  which  they  offered  to  **the  devil."    Dr.  Caldwell  further  shows  that  they  wer& 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  metals,  except  tin  and  zinc,  and  with  the  planets  known  to^ 
the  ancients,  except  Mercury  and  Saturn;  that  they  had  medicines,  hamlets,  towns,  ships, 
and  practiced  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  such  as  cotton*  weaving  and  dyeing,  though  none 
of  the  arts  of  the  higher  class,  as  painting,  sculpture,  etc. ;  that  they  knew  no  astronomy, 
and  were  ignorant  of  philosophy  and  grammar.    The  earliest  dviUzation  of  the  Tamir- 
ians is  traditionally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  successive  colonies  of  Brahmana  from 
upper  India;  and  the  leader  of  the  first  colony  is  saki  to  have  been  the  Rialii  (q.v.)  or 
saint  AgaMya,  a  personage  who  plays  an  important  part  in  Brahmanical  legeMib.    He 
is  called  the  first  king  of  the  Pftndfya  klngaom,  which  was  situated  near  the  southern 
extromity  of  the  peninsula;  and  by  the  majority  of  orthodox  Hindus  he  is  believed  to  be 
still  alive,  though  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes.    His  em  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  6th  a 
B.O. ;  though,  like  all  other  ancient  Hincm  dates,  this  date,  too,  cannot  be  fioed  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.    Whether  the  Vedic  worship  (see  Vbda)  was  ever  known  in  the 
Tamir  country  may  be  matter  of  doubt ;.  the  worship  introduced  by  the  Brahmana  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  that  based  on  the  incarnations  of  Vi^n'u  (q.v.)  and  S'iva 
(q.v.),  and  therefore  to  bekmg  to  an  advanced  stage  of  Hinduism.    Yaishuavas,  S'aivas, 
and  S'ftktas  (see  India)  are  the  now  prevalent  sects  of  the  Tamil'  country;  for  the  Jainas. 
(q.v.),  who  flourished  in  the  Pindiya  kingdom,  probably  from  the  8th  or  9th  c.  to  the 
lith  or  18th  after  Christ,  were  flnaUy  expelled  from  it;  and  only  a  few  adherents  of  this 
sect  may  now  be  met  with  there. 

The  oldest  Tamil  works  are,  however,  those  written,  or  clidmed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten, by  the  Jainas;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  any  period  of  Tamil'  literature 
few  Brahmans  have  contributed  anything  to  it  that  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. The  flnest  composition  which  Tamil'  possesses  is  the  KuEaH  of  Tiruval'l'uvar,  "a 
work  consisting  of  1880  distichs  or  poetical  aphorisms,  on  almost  every  subject  connected 
with  morals  and  political  economy."  Dr.  Caldwell  holds  that  it  is  not  later  than  the  9th 
c.  after  Christ.  A  commentary  on  this  work  by  Parimelar'agar  is  the  mostchissical  pro- 
duction which  has  been  written  in  Tamir  by  a  Brahman.  Besides  the  KuEal',  the  fol- 
lowing works  are  said  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Madura  college,  which, 
aooording  to  tradition,  founded  by  Yams'a  S'ekliara  for  the  cultivation  of  &e  Tamil' 
language  and  literature,  was  then  probably  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  kaming  in  all 
Hindustan.  Their  names  are:  Ifaladiyar,  Ifdnmamkkaddkai,  Intynktai  Nwrj^patu,  Inna 
MarppoOu,  Kar  Ifarppatu,  KaUawM  Jfa/rppaiu,  lokai,  Tmkadukam,  Amra  Kowi,  BUa 
MoU,  Biru  Ffem9a  Mulam,  MtOu  MoU  Kar^,  and  SUUi.  For  a  list  of  other  and  later 
works  written  in  Tamil',  both  mediaeval  and  modern,  embracing  the  topics  of  religion- 
Protestant  theology,  Roman  Catholic  theology,  Hinduism,  and  bo^  published  by 
Mohammedans— juriaprudenoe,  philosophy,  science,  arts,  literature,  philology,  seog- 
raphy  and  hiatory,  periodicals  and  newspapers,  see  the  very  useful  0kki9ifted(iatSogue 
^T^mtl'-prMsd  Book^  toA4  ItUraductory  NoUoei,  compUed  by  John  Murdoch  (Madras, 
laOD);  and  for  learned  purposes,  the  invaluable  Comparative  Qrammar  qf  tJ^  Dravidian 
in'  amtk-Indian  FhnMy  cf  Languages,  by  rev.  R  Caldwell  (Lend,  1856). 

TAMMANY,  Soccbtt  of.  Societies  bearing  this  name  in  honor  of  a  Delaware  ch^ef 
who  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  c,  were  about  that  time  established  in  Philadel- 
phia, Kew  Yoik,  and  other  cities;  but  that  organised  in  New  York.  May  W,  1789,  was 
the  only  one  that  survived  and  still  exists,  lliis  society,  originally  charitable,  became 
diverted  to  political  uses;  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party,  grew  to  be  the  rec- 
ognized head  of  that  otganiagation,  and  to  occupy  a  position  in  \ocSi  eleetioBa  which, 
ultimately,  became  apparently  impregnable.  The  connection  of  many  of  ite  membem 
with  the  **  Tweed  ring''  scandal  brought  it  Into  disrepute,  though  H  regained  mueh  of  its 
former  power  as  the  memory  of  that  incident  died  away.  The  polMcal  struggle  of  1880 
again  sapped  its  strength.  ^g,^^,  .^ GoOgTe 
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The  TammsDy  society  made  its  head4|ttarteT8  for  many  yean  in  a  building  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  New  York  J9un  building  on  Park  row.  It  eventually  erected  its 
present  building  in  East  Fourteenth  street,  where  its  meetings  take  place  in  a  commodious 
public  halli  a  smaller  room  in  the  structure  being  used  as  a  German  theater.  The  society 
has  a  committee  in  erery  assembly  district  in  the  city,  and  a  central  committee,  number- 
ing more  than  1000  members.  The  latter  committee  controls  the  nominations,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  party-vote  in  the  city,  and,  to  some  degree,  throughout  the  state. 

TAX 'X£B?0B8,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  Finland,  250  m.  (direct  line)  w.n.w.  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  situated  on  a  rapid  which  connects  two  lakes,  and  affords  motive-power  to 
an  extensive  cotton  mill  employing  a  large^number  of  hands.  There  is  also  a  large  flax 
mill,  a  fine  stocking  mannfactory,  and  a  paper  mill.    Pop.  '67,  5,538. 

TAMUt^,  a  word  which  occurs  once  in  the  Bible— viz. » £zek.  vui.  14:  "  And  behold, 
there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  as  problematic 
as  is  the  meaning  itself.  The  Vul^te  (aU  the  other  versions  give  the  word  unchangedr— 
thereby  confessing  the  universal  ignorance  on  the  subject)  has  Adonis,  and  this  has 
indeed  been  accepted  as  the  most  credible  explanation  of  this  strange  name.  It  probably 
zneans  the  Phenician  god  Adonis,  whose  chief  temple  and  worship  was  at  Byblus,  but 
who  at  an  early  period  had  been  introduced  into  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Greece,  where  he 
was  connected  with  Aphrodite.  His  festivals  wwe  partly  the  expressions  of  joy,  partly 
of  mourning.  In  the  latter  the  women  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  unmitigated 
grief  over  the  ''lost  Adonis,"  shaved  off  their  hair,  and  sacrificed  their  chastity  m  his 
temples.  The  dfnrs  of  mourning  were  completed  by  a  solemn  burial  of  an  image  of  the 
god.  This  period  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  festive  and  ioyf ul  days,  in  lionor  of 
the  resurrection  of  Adonis.  The  river  Adonis  (Nahr  Ibrahim)  (see  PE&anciA),  which 
cmce  a  year  **  ran  purple  to  tiie  sea"  from  the  Lebanon,  was  supposed  to  be  tinged  br  the 
blood  of  the  god;  and  a  vessel  sent  off  from  Alexandria,  and  carried  by  the  tide  to 
Byblus^  used  to  inform  the  mourners  by  letter  that  he  had  been  found  again.  There  is  no 
doubi  that  the  different  phases  of  the  year,  or  rather  the  disappearance  and  reappearance 
of  the  enlivening  rays  of  the  sun,  and  their  influence  upon  all  nature  (see  Oanus),  were 
^mboliaed  in  these  originally  poetical,  afterward  licentious  and  fanatical  rites.  The 
tune  of  the  year  at  which  these  feasts  were  celebrated  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute. 
Most  probably,  they  took  place  at  the  summer  solstice;  and  the  designation  of  a  Hebrew 
month  as  Thamuz-**which  falls  about  our  August — seems  further  to  favor  this  opinion. 

TAMMY,  a  thin  worsted  stufP,  highly  glazed.  It  is  much  used  for  ladies'  boots,  under 
the  name  of  lasting;  it  Is  also  called  durant.  It  is  also  used,  undyed,  to  form  sieres  for 
use  in  cooking  to  strain  sauces.    Such  sieves  are  called  tammies,  or  tamis. 

TAMP,  Tampikg.    See  Mines  and  Blasting. 

TAMPA  BAT,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Florida;  an  inlet  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  40  m. 
long,  and  varying  from  6  to  15  m.  in  width,  the  n.  part  being  divided  into  old  Tampa 
and  HiUboro'  bays.  Its  entrance  is  protected  by  a  Ime  of  keys,  or  low  islands,  and  it 
forms  an  excellent  harbor.  It  contains  a  number  of  small  iBlandSj  and  fish  and  turtle  in 
great  abundance. 

TAXPAV,  a  tick  (q.v.)  of  s.  Africa,  remarkable  for  its  very  poisonous  bite,  found  in 
Angola  and  the  country  southward  from  it,  and  described  by  Livingstone  in  his  Travel. 
It  attacks  by  pref  orence  the  parts  between  the  fingers  or  toes.  It  attains  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  when  it  has  satiated  its^  with  blood,  is  of  a  dark-blue  color,  and  its  skin  so 
tough,  that  it  cannot  be  burst  by  sc^ueezing  with  the  flnffers.  The  first  effect  of  the  bite 
is  a  mingled  sensation  of  pain  and  itching,  which  ascenos  the  limb  until  it  reaches  the 
abdomen,  and  soon  causes  either  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  or  fever.  The  tingling 
sensation  lasts  for  a  week. 

TAMPI'CO.  or  Santa  Anna  de  Tamaulipas,  a  sea-port  of  Meidco,  in  the  state  of  Tamau- 
lipas,  on  the  Panuco,  5  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Mexioo.  Its  streets  are  broad 
and  regular,  and  among  other  institutions  it  contains  a  custom-house.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  a  dan^rous  bar,  and  the  harbor  is  unsafe.  Hides,  tallow,  bones,  and  salted 
meat  are  expotted  to  Great  Britaii^  and  the  United  States.  The  annual  imports  amount 
to  about  £068,000;  the  exports— greatly  reduced  within  recent  years  by  the  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  into  which  the  eountry  has  been  plunged— to  £285,000. 

TAXPIOH,  the  wooden  plug  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  to  preserve 
it  from  dust  and  damp. — In  naval  gunnery  the  tampion  is  the  wooden  bottom  for  a  chsirge 
of  grape-shot. 

TAM-TAM,  an  Indian  musical  instrument,  resembling  the  tamborine  (q.v.),  but  larger 
and  more  powerful,  and  oval  instead  of  round.  It  has  feen  occasionally  introduced  into 
orchestral  bands. 

TAMira.    SeeBRTOST. 

TAMWOBSH,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borouffh,  partly  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford, partly  in  that  of  Warwick,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tame  and  Anker,  7  m^  s.e.  of 
Liclifield.  Of  the  ancient  church,  tiie  transepts  are  Norman;  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle,  to  which  modem  additions  have  been  made,  are  in  various  styles.  Brickmaking, 
brewing,  dyeing,  wool-stapling,  and  manufactures  of  tapes  and  small  wares  ¥^9^?^#1/> 


on.    Them  is  a  bronze  statue  to  the  late  sir  Robert  Peel,  erected  in  1883.    Pop.  71  or 
municipal  borough,  4,589;  of  parliamentary  borotig^,  11,408. 

TAH'AOES,  Tanagra,  a  eenus  of  birds  of  the  finch  family  friii^tZZKiai,  having  a  coni- 
cal beak,  triangular  at  the  base;  the  upper  mandible  notchea  toward  the  tip,  and  its 
ridge  arched.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  the  Linnsean  genus  has  been  divided  into 
a  number  of  genera,  all  of  which  possess  the  characters  just  given,  and  popularly  receive 
the  name  tanager.  All  of  them  are  American,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  warm  regions; 
but  some  visit  more  northern  parts  of  America  as  birds  of  passage.  Many  of  the  tan- 
agers  are  birds  of  very  beautiful  plumage,  and  many  have  good  powen  of  song.  The 
Oboahibt  Takaqbr  (r.  or  &uphofu»  mumea)  is  particularly  famous  for  its  ricb  fu&  tones. 

TANAKA  FUJIMARO,  b.  in  the  province  of  Owari,  Japan,  about  1848.  Durine 
the  revolution  of  1808  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  cause  of  progress.  He  was  made 
vice-minister  of  education  in  1871,  and  visited  America  and  Europe  on  an  edacational 
mission.  On  his  return  to  Japan  he  aealously  devoted  himself  to  perfecting  a  plan  of 
national  education  by  whidi  nearly  8,<K)0,000  Japanese  youth  of  both  seires  now  attend 
public-sehool.  In  1976  he  again  visited  the  United  States  to  observe  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, representkig  Japan's  educational  progress  at  the  Centennial  exposKion.  On  his 
return  to  Japan  he  established  in  Tokio  a  museum  of  education  to  wldeh  American 
schools  and  educators  largely  contributed.    In  1879  he  was  made  minister  of  jtistice. 

TAVAVASnrA'.    See  Aktananarfva. 

TAV-BAJUUI.  A  useful  way  of  utilizing  the  spent  bark  of  the  tanner's  yard  has  beea 
adopted  in  many  parts  of  England:  it  consists  in  pressing  the  bark  into  balls  or  lumps^ 
which  harden  on  drying,  and  serve  for  fuel. 

TAVCBBD,  a  Sicilian  prince,  the  son  of  Budes,  a  Norman  baron,  an^  of  fimma,  the 
•Ister  of  Robert  Guiscard  (see  Guiscabd),  was  one  of  the  celebrated  heroes  of  the  first 
crusade,  and  was  bom  after  the  middle  of  the  11th  c.  a.d.  Some  chroniclers  profess  to 
detail  the  events  of  his  eariy  life,  describing  him  as  the  most  aocomplished  youth  of  his 
time  in  athletic  and  military  exercises,  and  of  a  wisdom  far  surpassing  that  of  men  of 
matureyears,  and  as  a  partisan  of  his  cousin  Bohemond  (q.v.)  in  the  quarrel  with  their 
mde,  Roger  (q.v.)  of  Sicily.  But  the  first  authentic  information  respecting  him  is  that 
he  raised  a  large  body  of  men  in  Apulia  and  Calabria.,  and  Joined  Bc^emond,  then  on 
his  way  to  the  first  crusade.  The  two  cousins  landed  in  Bfxirtts,  and  first  one  and  then 
the  other  made  their  sul^missions  to  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexis.  Tancred*s  exploito  on  the 
way  to  Syria;  his  quarrel  with  Baldwin  for  the  possession  of  Tarsus,,  and  his  subsequent 
chivalrous  forbeazance  to,  and  rescue  of,  his  rival;  his  wondrous  valor  before  Antloch, 
where  he  killed  no  fewer  than  700  infidels,  transmitting  the  heads  of  70  to  the  pope,  and 
received  a  corresponding  number  of  marks  of  silver  m  return ;  his  vigorous  repulse  of 
the  first  sortie  by  the  infidels  from  Jerusalem;  his  sad  and  lonely  vigil  on  the  mount  of 
Olives;  and  his  gallantry  at  the  storming  of  the  sacred  city,  are  all  detailed  by  the 
numerous  chroniclers  of  this  epoch,  in  their  usual  style  of  extravagant  laudation,  but 
with  a  harmonv  which  speaks  favorably  for  their  correct  appreciation  of  his  character. 
He  was  one  of  the  daimants  of  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  pacified  by  Godfrey 
(q.v.),  the  successful  compeittor,  with  the  gift  of  some  towns  in  Palestine,  ana  the  prin- 
(iipality  of  Galilee  or  Tiberias.  A  brief  quarrel  with  Baldwin,  after  Godfrey's  death, 
petty  combats  with  the  infidels,  and  occasional  wars  with  the  other  Christian  princes 
who  had  settled  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  ooeupied  the  remainder  of  £is  life,  which  was 
brought  to  a  dose  at  Antioch  in  1112.  Besides  his  own  principality,  he  governed  that 
of  ijitiooh,  belonging  to  his  cousin  Bohemond,  from  1100.  The  fiery  and  energetic, 
but  at  the  same  time  pious,  sagacious,  and  forbeaiing  chief  whom  the  chroniclers  pres 
ent  to  us  has  been  considerably  toned  down  by  Tasso  in  his  QerutaUmme  UberaUi, 

TANEY,  a  co.  in  s.  Missouri,  adjoining  Arkansas;  drained  by  White  river  and  sev- 
eral creeks;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5,8fe— 5,014  of  American  birth,  4  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  rough,  heavily  wooded,  and  moderately  fertile;  com,  wheats  hay,  and  pork  are 
the  products.    Copper  and  lead  are  found.    Co.  seat,  Forsyth. 

TANEY,  RooBR  Brookb,  ll.d.,  1777-1884;  b.  Md.;  graduated  at  Dickinson  col- 
lege, Penn.,  1795;  studied  law,  and  in  1709  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced  in 
Cs^vert  CO.  and  Frederick,  removing  to  Baltimore  In  189d.  He  was  attomev-ffeneral  of 
the  state  in  1807,  and  in  1881  president  Jackson  made  him  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  Two  years  later  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  Duane  as  seoretaiy  of  the  trees 
ury,  but  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  U.  S.  bank  the  appointment  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  The  senate  also  refused.  1885,  to  confirm  his  appointment  to  the 
supreme  court  bench,  but  two  years  later  he  succeeded  chief- justice  Marshall  and  ably 
sustained  the  hieh  reputation  for  legal  profundity  and  acumen  which  the  supreme  court 
had  gained  unoer  his  immediate  predecessor,  though  the  events  of  the  war  have  over- 
thrown many  of  the  x)ositions  then  taken.  Many  most  important  decisions  on  conslitu* 
tional  ouestions  were  given  by  hfan,  the  most  neied  being  that  in  the  '*  Dred^Wtt "  ease 
(q.v.).  This  decision,  with  the  accompanymg  expression  of  opinion,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  discussions  and  animosity  which  resulted  in  wsr.  When  inthe  sprhig  of  1881  appli- 
cation was  made  to  Taney  for  a  writ  of  habeas  oorpus  in  the  ease  of  a  Baltimore  citisEen 
who  had  been  arrested  by  a  U.  S.  officer  on  a  charge  of  tieason,  he^at  owoe  granted  it. 
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denyitt^  Hit  i^Qilit  of  tile  pre8id«nt  to  scwpeikd  the  JMetuMf^  ftct  A  memoir  of 
Taney's  life,  in  part  an  autobiography,  was  publtehed,  1878,  by  prof.  Samuel  Tyler. 
\  bronze  statue  of  him,  executed  by  luiinehartt  for  the  state  of  Maryland,  stands  in  the 
dty  of  Amapolis. 

TAH0ASTIKA,  a  lake  of  eastern  cential  Africa,  lyiaff  between  lat.  9"  and  8""  45'  s. 
Long,  of  center,  SO**  e. ;  surface,  2,710  feet  above  the  sea;  length,  860  m. ;  breadth,  from 
15  to  6Q  miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Speke  and  Burton  in  1858.  In  1871  Livingstone 
confirmed  Burton^s  conclusion,  tliat  the  Rusi  Zi  flows  into  its  n.  extremity.  Cameron 
mrreyed  the  a.  and  w.  coasts  in  18T4,  and  discovered  an  outlet,  the  Lukuga,  on  the  w. 
side.  In  1878  Stanley  satisfied  himself  that  this  diannel,  which  lie  proved  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Lualaba  or  upper  Congo,  is  generally  dried  up  in  certain  parts  of  ite  course, 
and  only  canries  the  overflow  of  Tanganyika  westward  at  intervcds  of  years. 

TAMOSBT,    See  TsieoiroMBT&T. 

TAjniHOf,  Thnghirda  venenifera,  or  eert&ra  tanghin,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
apocynaeetB,  a  native  of  Madagascar.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  of  which  the  kernel  is  so 
deadly  a  poison,  that  although  not  larger  than  an  almond,  one  kernel  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  twenty  people.  It  was  used  in  Madagascar  as  an  ordeal  for  iSie  discovery  of 
guilt  or  innocence,  and  with  the  general  result  of  the  death  of  those  subjected  to  it. 
A  little  of  the  powdered  kernel  was  placed  on  the  tongue  of  the  suspected  x>eT8on, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  it.  Only  those  recovered  whose  stomachs  qniekly 
rejected  the  dose.  The  progress  of  Christianity  and  civHization  in  Madagascar  has 
led  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  this  ordeal.  A  similar  poison^ordeal  is  used  in  some 
parts  of  Africa.    See  Ordsal  and  Ebtthbofhl^um. 

TAV0ZKB',  a  sea-port  of  Morocco,  on  a  small  bay  or  inlet  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar, 
38  m.  8.W.  of  ttie  town  of  that  name.  It  is  a  small,  ill-boilt  town,  situated  en  two  hills; 
the  houses— with  the  exception  of  the  residences  of  foreign  offldals—being,  as  a  rule, 
miseraUe  edifices,  and  the  streets  being  narrow  and  dirty.  The  town  is  sufToimded  by 
old  wans  and  protected  by  several  fbrts.  It  has  an  extensive  shipping  trade—the  annual 
value  of  the  entering  and  clearing  cargoes  being,  according  to  recent  accounts,  above 
£600,000.  Tangier  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1471,  ceded  to  the  English  in  1662, 
and  held  by  them  for  2t  years.     Pop.  about  9,500. 

TANOIPAHO'A,  a  00.  in  s.e.  Louisiana;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Miasissippi,  on  the  s. 
by  lakes  Pontchartiain  and  Maurepae;  drained  by  the  Tangipahoa  river;  traversed  by 
the  Cbiosgo,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  raihroad;  about  7!^  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  9,688, 
4,085  colored.  The  surface  is  flat.  The  soil  is  sandy  but  fertile  in  some  parts.  The 
princijMU  productions  are  com,  rice,  potatoes,  and  cotton.    Co.  seat,  Amite  City. 

TUQIS,  the  common  name  of  laminaria  digUata  and  I  Mceka/rifia,  two  species  of 
sea*weed,  natives  of  the  British  shores,  growing  on  rooks  in  deep  water.  The  stem  is 
woody,  the  frond  leathery,  flat,  and  without  a  midrib.  The  woody  stems  are  sometimes 
used  for  knife-handles,  the  blade  being  stuck  in  when  the  handle  is  soft,  and  held  fast  by 
its  shrinking  as  it  dries.  The  youn^  stalks  form  an  article  of  food  and  are  nutritious, 
owing  apparently  to  the  large  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter  which  they  secrete.  They 
are  also  used  for  feeding  cattle.  L.  potatorum,  a  large  species,  supplies  the  aborigines 
of  Australia  with  instruments,  vessels,  and  food. 

TA9I8,  the  Tyrian  name  of  the  goddess  Astarte  (q.  v.). 

TAinSTET,  an  ancient  Celtic  custom  of  succession,  which  is  generally  described  as 
devolviog  the  right  to  inherit  lands  or  honors  on  the  oldest  and  worthiest  of  the  blood. 
The  tanist,  or  ri^hdomna^  was  the  heir-apparent  of  the  monarchy,  whom  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  appoint  oaring  the  lifetime  of  the  sovereign:  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  near- 
est to  the  original  stock  was  held  to  have  a  preferable  claim,  as  contended  by  Bruce  in 
his  daim  to  the  Scottish  throne.  The  practice  of  electinx  a  successor  was  also  applied  to 
the  inheritance  of  land,  and  to  succession  to  ecclesiastical  of&ces. 

TAMjmt,  more  commonly  written  Takjobb,  an  important  town  of  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  180  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  dty  of  that  name,  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  phiin,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  delta  of  the  Kaveri.  The  town  com- 
prises two  forts  and  seveml  suburbs.  The  former  are  so  conneded  tiuit  they  may 
ahnost  be  regarded  as  one.  The  smaller  of  the  two  is  a  parallelogmm  in  sttape,  and 
600  yards  in  extreme  length.  It  is  joined  on  the  north  to  die  larger  fort,  which  is  cir- 
cular in  shape,  and  1100  :^wda  in  greatest  diameter.  The  waUa  of  both  are  lofty  and 
strong,  and  are  surrounded  bv  a  ditch  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone.  7%e  principal  edifices 
of  TanJuT  are  the  great  pagooa,  esteemed  the  finest  specimen  of  a  pyramidal  temple  in 
Hindustan  (see  Iiidiak  AauHiTKoru hb),  and  the  palace  of  the  rajah.  Silks,  muslins, 
and  cottons  are  manufactured.  Pop. '71,  52,175.  The  provinee  of  Tan^ur,  of  which  the 
town  of  the  same  name  is  capital,  Ins  an  area  of  8,735  sq.m. ,  and  contained,  in  1871, 
1,975^042  inhabitanls. 

TASX-WOBXt.  The  mud  in  Indian  tanks  has  been  found  to  abound  in  flaHm,  some 
of  which  closely  resemble  the  guinea-worm  infesting  the  human  body.  Although  there 
is  no  po^tive  evidence,  there  is  extreme  probability  that  these  tank- worms  are  the  ori^C 


of  the  p^ea-worm.  Dr.  Carter,  who  has  had  much  personal  observation  of  the  guinea 
worm  in  India,  '*  argues,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  no  tank-vxyrm^  no  guinea- 
VDorm,  Persons  who  bathe  in  water  in  which  the  former  is  fouad  may  expect  to  have 
the  latter."  Mr.  Bastian,  who  has  written  an  excellent  paner  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
guinea-worm,  states  that  there  is  an  undoubted  anatomical  relation  between  it  and  the 
tank- worm.  The  real  difficulty  in  the  theory  is  that  these  tank-worms  are  widely  dif- 
fused, while  the  guinea-worm  is  restricted  in  its  localization. 

TAITNAHILL,  Robert,  was  b.  on  June  3,  1774,  at  Paisley^  whore  his  life 
was  almost  entirely  passed  in  the  hiunble  occupation  of  a  weaver.  Yerv  early  he  exhib- 
ited a  taste  for  poetry,  and  out  of  his  constant  study  of  the  works  of  Burns,  Fergus- 
son,  and  Ramsay,  the  ambition  was  developed  in  him  of  emulating  these  favorite 
authors.  His  poetry  soon  became  known,  and  procured  him  a  local  celebrity,  which  on 
the  publication,  in  1807,  of  a  collection  of  his  pieces  {Poems  and  Songs;  new  and  larger 
ed.,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  Glasgow,  1888),  was  ratified  by  a  wider  acceptance. 
But  while  his  modest  fame  was  extending  itself,  his  life  had  an  abrupt  termination.  He 
was  found  one  morning  (May  17,  1810)  drowned  in  a  canal  near  Paisley;  and  there 
seems  almost  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  death  was  that  of  the  suicide.  A  morbid 
melancholy  which  seems  to  have  been  inherent  in  his  nature  had  gradually  been  jerow. 
ing  upon  him»  and  clouding  liis  life  with  hopeless  gloom.    Ue  died  at  the  age  of  m. 

As  a  song- writer,  Tannahill  continues  to  be  remembered ;  and  some  few  of  his  best 
pieces  have  established  themselves  as  part  of  the  musical  re|>ertory  of  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple. He  has  a  genuine  lyrical  gift,  much  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  a  true  eye  and 
leeling  for  the  simple  effects  of  nature  with  which  he  was  familiar.  Of  the  force 
and  passion  of  Bums,  he  has  nothing;  but  in  grace  and  sweetness,  Biu*ns  himself  has 
scarcely  perhaps  surpassed  certain  of  his  happier  passages. 

TAHHEAT78EX,  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  German  legends  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  is  a  knight  who,  m  the  course  of  his  travels,  comes  to  Venusberg  (q.y.)i  and 
enters  the  cave-palace,  to  behold  the  wonders  of  the  lady  Venus  and  her  court.  After 
having  lived  there  for  some  time  in  every  kind  of  delight,  his  conscience  smites  him. 
Invokmg  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  he  obtains  leave  of  absence,  and  makes  a  pilgrimajg;e  to  Rome, 
to  pope  Urban,  to  seek,  through  confession  and  penance,  remission  of  his  sins,  and 
escape  from  damnation.  But  the  pope,  who  happens  to  have  a  wand  in  his  hand,  tells 
him  that  he  can  as  little  obtain  God's  mercy  as  that  dry  wand  can  become  green  again. 
Thereupon  Tannhttuser  departs  in  despair,  and  returns  to  the  lady  Venus  in  the  moun- 
tain. Three  days  afterward,  however,  the  wand  begins  to  sprout  and  bear  green  leaves ; 
and  the  pope  immediately  sends  out  messengers  to  every  country, but  in  vain — Tannhftu- 
ser  can  nowhere  be  found.  Such  is  the  story  as  told  in  the  popular  ballad  once  com- 
mon all  over  Germany,  and  even  beyond  it,  and  sung  in  the  aistrict  of  Entlibuch  as  late 
as  the  year  1830 — the  best  version  of  which  is  in  Uhland's  AUe  hoch-  und  niederdmUsehen 
Volkslteder  (Stuttg.  1845).  In  the  preface  of  the  Heldenhueh,  it  is  further  added,  that 
' '  the  faithful  Eckhart  "—a  character  in  German  heroic  legends — sits  before  the  moun- 
tain, and  warns  the  people  of  its  dangers.  In  this  shape,  the  story  may  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  14th  c. ;  but  the  substance  of  the  legend  is  much  older,  and  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  German  paganism.  Some  traditions  connect  it  with  the  Hoeelberg  or  HOrsel- 
berg,  near  Eisenach,  in  which  the  lad^  HoUe  or  Holda  (see  Bbbchta)  held  her  court, 
who,  on  her  part  aeain,  seems  to  be  identical  with  Fieyja,  the  Scandinavian  Venus. 
The  peculiar  mythological  meaning  of  the  saga,  which  has  numerous  points  of  contact 
with  man^  other  German  traditions,  has,  however,  never  yet  been  thoroughly  inquired 
into.  Gnmm  sees  in  it  a  touching  portrayal  of  the  regret  that  lingered  in  the  popular 
heart  after  the  departing  paganism,  and  of  the  sternness  of  the  Christian  priesthood  in 
re^rd  to  it.  Compare  Kornmann,  Afons  Veneris  (Pkf.  1614);  Grftsse,  3(e  Sage  rom 
Hitter  Tannhduser  (Dres.  and  Leip.  1846).  In  later  times,  the  sag  has  been  put  into 
poetical  form,  among  others  by  Tieck.  and  made  use  of  by  R.  Wagner  in  an  opera. 
This  idea  of  subterranean  palaces  in  which  the  king  or  queen  of  dwarfs,  pigmies,  fairies, 
and  so  forth,  held  their  court,  seems  to  have  been  universal.  Everywhere,  stories  are 
told  of  men  being  enticed  to  enter,  and  finding  it  difficult  or  altogether  impossible  ever 
again  to  obtain  their  liberty.  See  Rhymbr,  Thoicas.  The  visit  of  Ulysses  to  the  isle 
of  Calypso,  and  that  of  Oirce,  appear  to  be  only  modifications  of  the  same  idea. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  contemporary  with  pope  Urban  (Urban  IV., 
1261-65),  there  lived  in  reality  in  Germany  a  Bavarian  knight  named  Tannhftuser, 
who,  as  Neidhart  relates,  after  returning  from  the  wars,  resided  as  minnesinger  (q.v.) 
at  the  court  of  the  Austriim  duke  Frederick  U.  the  quarrelsome.  At  the  duke's  death, 
and  after  having  wasted  his  substance  in  dissipation,  he  resided  parUy  with  duke  Otto 
II.  of  Bavaria,  and  partly  led  a  wandering  life.  Tannhftuser  has  composed  fine  spir- 
ited ballads,  which,  however,  show  the  decay  that  had  already  set  in  in  the  minnesin- 
ger's art.  Tannhftuser's  memory  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  meistersingers,  who 
also  preserved  one  of  his  measures;  and  it  is  quite  powible  that  this  Tannhftuser  may 
have  been  introduced  into  popular  fiction,  and  have  had  his  name  worked  into  a  myth, 
in  which  there  is  some  resemblance  to  his  actual  fortunes;  in  which  process^  howerer. 
that  old  myth  became  transformed  into  the  more  modem  saga.  The  poems  of  Tann- 
Jiiiuser  are  published  partly  in  the  second  part  of  the  Minnesinger  (published  by  Von 
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tier  Hagen,  Leip.  1888),  and  partly  in  the  6th  voL  of  Haupt's  Zeitsehnft  fur  DeuUehes 
AUerthum  (Leip.  1848). 

TAVHIC  A€ID,  or  Tai7NII7.  Under  these  synonymous  terms,  chemists  indado  a 
Dumber  of  solid  non-nitrogenous  substances,  cousisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, some  of  which  are  crystalline,  and  others  amorphous,  and  possessing  no  smell,  but 
a  well-marked  astringent  taste.  Tiiey  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohuH  the  solutions 
being  acid,  and  yielding  precipitates  with  most  metallic  oxides.  A  solution  of  gelatine 
is  also  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  any  of  the  tannic  acids,  and  the  gelatinous  tissue 
in  raw  bides  is  by  an  analogous  process  converted  into  leather.  See  G allot annic 
Acm.  None  of  these  acids  are  volatile;  and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  beat,  they 
decompose,  and  yield  the  so-called  pyro- acids.  The  persalts  of  iron  yield  bluish-black 
or  green  precipitates  with  the  tannic  acids. 

The  members  of  this  group  are  widely  diffused  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
"The  bark  and  leaves  of  most  forest  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  willow,  the 
borse-chestnut,  and  the  pine — and  of  many  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  pear  and  plum,  con- 
tain tannin  in  notable  quantity.  The  wood  and  bark  of  many  shrubs,  such  as  the 
sumach  and  whortleberry,  and  the  roots  of  the  tormentilla  and  bistort,  are  also  power- 
fully astringent,  owing  to  the  presence  of  one  of  the  forms  of  tannin.  Coffee  and  tea, 
as  well  as  -Paraguay  tea,  likewise  contain  a  modification  of  this  principle.  All  these 
bodies,  except  coffee,  precipitate  the  persalts  of  iron  of  a  bluish -black  color;  or,  if  a 
free  acid  be  present,  the  solution  assumes  a  dark-green  color." — Miller's  Organic  Cliem- 
utry,  2d  ed.  p.  400.  The  variety  of  tannin,  or  tannic  acid,  occurring  in  catediu  and 
kino,  produces  a  green  precipitate  with  the  persalts  of  iron ;  while  that  occurring  in 
mstricaria,  rhatauy,  and  the  common  nettle,  produces  a  gray  precipitate.  The  pnnci- 
pal  members  of  this  group  are— 1.  Gallotaimic  add,  or  tannic  acid,  Cft4Ht90i4  (in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  word),  which  is  mainly  obtained 'from  the  giill-nut,  and  has 
been  described  in  a  special  article;  2.  MorUanmc  add,  Ct«HiftOto,  obtained  from  fustic 
[morui  tinetoria);  3.  Quinotannic  add,  Cs«B[i»Oit,  obtained  from  cinchona  bark;  4. 
Qutrdtannic  acid,  from  oak  bark  ;  5.  Mimotannic  add,  Cs4Ht40s4,  from  catechu ;  and 
6.  EinMannic  add,  from  kino;  to  which  some  chemists  add  a  variety  occurring  in  coffee 
and  Paraguay  tea,  to  which  the  term  caffotannic  eusid  is  given. 

TAimnro.     See  Leather. 

TAKSY,  Tanacetum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eompcdtm,  sub-order 
ffjTpabiferoR,  allied  to  arUmvda  (q.v.),  and  having  hemispherical  heads  of  flowers,  with 
the  florets  all  tubular,  the  receptacle  naked,  the  pappiis  a  slight  membranous  border. 
The  species  are  pretty  numerous,  and  are  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  old 
world.  CoMHON  Ta>'SY  (!r.  OT/^^rflr^;)  is  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  continental  Europe, 
growing  in  fields  and  by  roadsides,  rive'r-banks,  etc.  It  has  long  been  generally  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  It  is  now  naturalized,  and  pretty  common  in  many  parts  of  rTorth 
America.  It  is  a  perennial,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  great  abundance  of  deep- 
green,  bipinnatifid,  inciso-serrate  leaves;  the  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs,  yellow,  and 
rather  small.  The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a  strong  aromatic  smell  and  a  bitter  taste. 
The  young  leaves  are  used  for  flavoring  puddings,  cakes,  omelets,  etc.  The  plant  is 
al^  tonic  and  anthelmintic,  and  tansy  tea  is  an  old  popular  medicine.  Some  curious 
old  customs  still  linger  in  many  parts  of  England  connected  with  the  use  of  tav^  cakes 
and  tansy  puddings  at  Easter,  which  was  originally  intended  to  represent  the  use  of  bitter 
Lerbs  at  the  paschal  feast.  In  some  parishes  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Dorset  the 
clerk  carries  round  to  every  house  a  few  white  tansy  cakes  as  an  Easter  offering  after 
<iivine  service  on  Good  Briday,  and  receives  a  gratuity  from  each  householder.  In 
fonner  times  both  ecclesiastics  and  laics  played  at  ball  in  the  churches  for  tan^  cake  at 
Easter-tide.  The  highest  dignitaries  took  part  in  this,  and  began  the  ball  playing,  which 
^eot  on  during  the  antiphone,  and  was  accompanied  with  dancing.  After  the  ball-plav- 
ing  was  over,  all  retired  for  refreshments;  and  a  gammon  of  bacon  was  a  standard  dish, 
lo  Hgnify  abhorrence  of  the  Jews.  A  tansy  puddmg  was  an  essential  part  of  the  feast. 
-See  Chambers's  Book  of  Days, 

TAHTALtm  (symb.  Ta,  new  equiv.  182)  is  a  very  rare  metal,  discovered  in  1802  by 
tkelberg  in  the  Swedish  minerals  known  as  tantalite  and  yttrotantallte.  It  is  so  closely 
allied  to  columbium  or  niobium  that  Wollaston  regarded  the  two  metals  as  identical,  a 
view  which  was  generally  adopted  till  Rose  disproved  it.  As  it  is  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance, it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  regarding  it. 

TAITTALITB,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  arddda,  resembling  storks  in  their  feet 
=ind  bill,  except  that  the  ridge  of  the  bill  is  rounded,  and  iu  tip  gradually  curved  down- 
ward, and  slightly  notched  on  each  side;  a  portion  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  of  the 
neck,  is  hare.  The  Apkican  Tantalus  {T.  ibis)  was  long  regarded  as  the  ibis  (q.yO  of 
11k  ancient  Egj'ptians,  but  it  is  rare  in  Egypt,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  Senegal.  It  is 
jnuch  larger  than  the  true  ibis.  The  American  Tantalus,  or  Wood  Ibis  (T.  loculatar), 
^  as  large  as  a  stork,  but  more  slender,  white,  with  black  quill  and  tail  feathers,  the 
leaked  gkin  of  the  head  and  neck  black.  It  is  found  both  in  North  and  in  Sout^  t 
^erica.  In  the  United  States  it  chiefly  inhabits  the  swampy  districts  of  the  south.  OOQIC 
U.  K.  XIV.— 18 
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TANTALUS,  a  character  noted  in  Greek  mythology  for  the  punishment  he  suffered  ia 
the  lower  world.  He  is  said  to  have  heen  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Fluto,  and  some  accounts 
describe  him  as  king  of  Argos  or  Corinth.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  his  under- 
going the  severB  punisbmeut  which  he  did,  the  most  common  beinff  that  he  divulged 
the  divine  counsels  of  Zeus,  which  the  latter  had  communicated  to  nim  as  secrets.  In 
the  lower  world  he  was  afflicted  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  and  hiid  to  stand  up  to  the 
chin  in  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which  receded  whenever  he  tried  to  drink  of  them.  Clusters 
of  fruit  hung  over  his  head,  which  eluded  his  grasp  whenever  he  endeavored  to  reach 
them,  his  mind  at  the  same  time  being  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  terror  lest  a  huge  rock, 
suspended  above  his  head,  and  ever  threatening  to  fall,  should  crush  him.  Tantalus,  or 
rather  the  pimishment  which  he  suffered,  has  supplied  the  English  language  with  the 
very  significent  verb,  ''tantalize."  Tantalus  was  the  father  of  Pelop^  Broteas,  and 
Niobe. 

TAVTEA  (from  the  Sanskrit  ton,  to  believe,  to  have  faith  in ;  hence,  literally,  an 
instrument  or  means  of  faitb)  is  a  name  of  the  sacred  works  of  the  worshipers  of  the 
female  energy  of  the  cod  S'iva.  See  S'Iktab.  A  Tantra  is  said  to  comprise  live  sub- 
jects— the  creation  ana  destruction  of  the  world,  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  attainment 
of  all  objects,  magical  rites  for  the  acquirement  of  six  superhuman  faculties,  and  four 
modes  of  union  with  spirit  by  meditation.  A  varietv  of  other  subjects,  however,  are 
introduced  into  many  oi  them,  while  some  are  limited  to  a  single  topic,  as  the-mode  of 
breathing  in  certain  rites,  the  language  of  birds,  beasts,  etc.  They  always  assume  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  betweei  S'iva  and  liis  wife,  in  one  of  her  many  forms,  but  mostly  a» 
Umdf  or  PArvaii  (q.v.),  in  wldch  the  goddess  questions  the  god  as  to  the  mode  of  pei- 
forming  various  ceremooies,  and  tiie  manitras,  or  prayers  ana  incantations  to  be  used  iu 
them.  These  he  explains  at  length,  and  under  solemn  cautions  that  they  involve  a 
great  mystery,  on  no  account  whatever  to  be  divulged  to  the  profane.  The  efficacy  of 
these  mantras  is  deemed  to  be* all-powerful,  and,  according  to  some  Tantras,  that  of  the 
faith  in  these  revelations  of  S  iva  so  great,  as  to  free  a  believer  from  the  consequences  of 
even  the  most  atrocious  sins.  The  followers  of  the  Tantras  profess  to  consider  them  as 
a  fifth  Veda  (q.v.),  and  attribute  to  them  equal  antiquity  and  superior  authority. 
Though  such  an  antiquity,  or  even  one  approaching  the  age  of  the  four  Yedas,  is 
entirely  imaginary,  the  question  of  their  date  is  neveitheless  involved  iu  obscurity.  Aa 
Tantras  are  referred  to  in  some  of  the  Purdn'as  (q.v.),  they  must  have  preceded  these; 
but  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  age  of  the  Purfin'as  themselves  is  merely  coajcctural,  and 
as  there  probably  existed  older  Purftn'as  than  those  we  possess  now;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  there  might  likewise  have  been  older  Tantras,  from  which  the  works  now  so 
called  were  compiled,  the  circumstance  that  Tantras  are  quoted  by  some  Purftn'aa 
would  not  throw  much  light  on  the  date  of  those  now  extant.  It  seems  more  signifi- 
•cant,  however,  that  the  oldest  known  author  of  a  glossary  of  classical  words,  Araara- 
sinha  (see  lexicography,  under  Sanskrit  Literature),  should  have  omitted  from 
among  the  meanings  he  assigns  to  the  word  tantra,  that  of  "a  sacred  book;"  wherc:is 
the  later  commentators  on  his  work  do  not  fail  to  supply  this  omission,  which  certainly 
would  have  been  an  extraordinary  one  had  Tantras  existed  at  the  time  of  Amarasinha. 
If,  then,  this  negative  evidence  has  the  value  which  it  seems  to  have,  the  Tantras  would, 
at  all  events,  be  later  than  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  works  of  thisclnsa 
are  very  numei-ous,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sanskrit  philology,  which  has  already 
investigated,  more  or  less  profoundly,  nearly  all  the  branches  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
should  hitherto  have  almost  entirely  neglected  this  particular  branch  of  it.  The  prin- 
cipal Tantras  are  the  Sydindrahasya,  Mudmydtnala,  Mantramahodadhi,  Sdraddtilika, 
and  KdUkdiantra.—Sec  H.  U.  Wilson,  A  Sketch  of  the  Beligums  Sects  of  the  Htndug, 
Works,  vol.  i.,  edited  by  Dr.  Rost  (London,  1862). 

TAKTtm  EB0O,  the  hymn  uniformly  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  benedic- 
tion with  the  holy  sacrament.  These  are  the  first  words  of  the  penultimate  strophe  of 
the  hymn  Parwe  Lingua,  The  Tantum  Ergo  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  eucharistic 
hymns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

TANZIMAT,  or  Tansimat,  the  plural  of  the  Arab  word  tansim,  generally  signifies 
"  regulations,"  but  in  a  special  sense  denotes  the  organic  laws  established  by  the  Hatti- 
Sherif  of  Gulhane,  in  accordance  with  which  the  administration  of  the  Turkish  empire 
is  carried  on.  These  organic  laws,  the  first  attempt,  at  constitutional  government  in 
Turkey,  were  publislied  by  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid  in  1844,  and  treat  of— 1«^,  the  political 
organization  of  the  empire,  and  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  officials  and 
higher  courts:  2d,  administration  and  finance;  3(f,  justice;  ith,  military  affairs.  But  the 
tanzimat  was  a  dead  letter,  or  nearly  so,  except  in  connection  with  the  army;  so  thai  ou 
Sept.  7, 1854,  the  sultan  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  new  ordinance,  in  which  the  com- 
plete carrying  out  of  the  tanzim-it  in  all  respects  was  commanded;  and  aoommlssion  was 
appointed  to  see  that  this  was  done. 

TAO&XIHA  (anc.  Tauromemum),  a  t.  on  the  e.  coast  of  Sicily,  proyinoe  of 
Messina,  situated  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  900  ft.  above  the  sea,  about  80  m.  8.w.  of 
Messina.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  single  street,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  Saracenic  wall,  has  numerous  convents  and  churches,  many  picturesque 
palaces  and  mansions  built  in  the  middle  ages,  and  numeix)us  relics  (st  antiquity,  among 
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which  arc  veiyflne  supulchera,  an  aqaeduct,  tesselated  paTementa,  remains  of  a  *'Nau- 
macMa"  and  of  a  theater,  the  last  reckoned  one  of  the  most  splendid  ruins  in  Sicily,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  almost  unparalleled  magnificence.  Taormina  has  some  trade  in 
wine  and  hemp,  and  a  pop.  72  of  8»004. 

Ancient  l\iurom6nium  was  built  after  the  destruction  of  Sicilian  Naxos  in  403  B.C., 
but  the  exact  date  is  uncertain.  It  rapidly  attained  prosperity;  but  its  history  during 
the  Greek  and  Roman  period  presents  no  striking  features. 

TAOS,  a  CO.  in  extreme  n.w.  New  Mexico,  adjoining  Colorado;  drained  by  the  Rio 
Orande  and  Rio  de  Chaco  rivers;  7,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  12,079.  The  surface  is  crossed 
by  the  Sierra  San  Juan  and  other  mountain  ranges,  and  comprises  the  southern  part  of 
what  is  known  as  the  San  Luis  park;  wheat,  com,  pork,  and  wool  are  the  staples.  Co. 
aeat,  Fernandez  de  Taos. 

TAPAJOS,  an  important  river  of  Brazil,  and  an  afl9uent  of  the  Amazon,  'w  formed  by 
confluence  of  the  Arinos  and  the  JurueDa,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  south  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Matto  Grosso.  After  a  northward  course  of  upward  of  1100  m.  in  length  the 
Tapajoe  falls  into  the  Amazon,  about  20  m.  below  the  town  of  Santnrem.  In  lat.  about 
T*S6'  s.,  it  has  a  fall  of  30  ft. ;  but  the  interruptions  to  the  navigation,  which  is  said  to 
reach  to  within  a  short  dLBtance  of  the  source  of  the  river,  are  few.  A  portage  of  only 
18  m.  separates  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tapajos  from  those  of  the  Paraguay. 

TAFESTBY  (Fr.  tapisserie),  a  kind  of  carpet-work  for  decorating  walls  and  furniture. 
The  art  of  working  tapestry  is  extremely  aDcient,  but  we  have  little  informatiun  about 
it  until  the  time  of  the  Saracens,  who  revived  it,  and  brought  it  into  notice.  They,  in 
all  probability,  only  used  tapestry  as  drapery  or  curtains  for  the  courts  of  their  bouses; 
its  use  as  a  covering  for  walls  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Flemings  previous 
to  1606,  at  which  date  it  wjis  introduced  into  France  by  Henry  IV.,  who  engaged  Flem- 
ish artists  to  teach  it.  At  that  period,  so  generally  was  its.on^in  attributed  to  the  Sara- 
cens that  it  was  called  Sarrazinais.  The  oldest  piece  in  existence  is  that  described 
under  the  name  of  the  Bayeux  Tafestrt  (q.v.).  At  first,  the  Saracenic  tapestries  were 
only  ornamented  with  flowers  and  geometric  figures;  but  the  Flemings  aimed  higher, 
and  sought  to  enrich  them  with  historic  subjects  of  the  highest  order;  and  so  important 
did  this  art  become,  that  the  most  eminent  masters  in  painting,  from  Raphael  down- 
ward bestowed  their  greatest  efl'orts  upon  cartoons  to  serve  as  copies  for  the  tapestry- 
workers,  of  which  the  celebrated  Raphael  cartoons,  formerly  at  Hampton  Court,  now  m 
a  gallery  especially  designed  for  them  in  the  Kensington  museum,  are  illustrations  (see 
Cartoon).  After  its  first  introduction  into  France  by  Henry  IV.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17  century,  the  art  of  making  tapestiy  does  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress  un- 
til the  middle  of  that  century,  when  a  small  establishmuut  founded  by  the  brothers  Can- 
aye  on  Uie  premises  formerly  occupied  by  Jean  Gobelin,  a  dyer  of  wool,  was  commenced, 
and  was  afterwanl  earned  on  by  a  Dutchman  named  Gluck  and  his  assistants  with  such 
success,  that  it  was  suggested  by  Colbert,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIY.,  that  it  should  be 
taken  under  the  king's  patronage ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  establishment  was  bought, 
and  constituted  a  royal  manufactory  in  1607,  under  the  management  of  M.  Lebnm,  who 
was  the  first  director.  A  royal  carpet-manufactory  had  been  previously  established  in 
1615;  this  was  called  La  Savonnerie,  from  the  previous  use  of  the  buildings  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  The  Savonnerie  and  the  Gobelins  were  both  carried  on  with  great 
spirit  by  successive  sovereigns,  and  were  formed  into  one  establishment  in  1826,  when 
tlic  works  of  the  Savonnerie  were  removed  to  the  Gobelins,  where  this  most  interesting 
work  is  now  carried  to  ^reat  perfection,  and  also  at  a  minor  establishment  at  Beauvais, 
in  the  department  of  Oise,  where  it  is,  however,  worked  in  a  different  stvle  and  manner. 
At  the  Gobelins,  a  series  of  threads  are  arranged  vertic-  \\j  in  a  frame  like  the  warp  of  a 
loom,  and  the  workman  stands  behind  the  frame,  the  pattern  being  placed  behind  him 
for  reference.  To  produce  the  design,  he  has  a  number  of  wooden  needles  threaded 
with  wool  and  silk  of  the  colors  required,  and  these  are  passed  through  the  upright 
warp-threads,  and  brought  back,  so  that  each  tki*ea^.  becomes  covered  with  the  neces- 
sarv  color;  and  such  is  the  extreme  nicety  with  which  this  is  done,  and  such  the  delicacy 
ana  multiplicity  of  the  shades  of  color  employed,  that  but  little  difference  can  be  de- 
lected between  the  tapestry  picture  and  the  painting  from  which  it  was  copied.  At  Beau- 
vais, the  warp  is  placed  horizontally,  and  the  workman  stands  over  it;  this  renders  it 
necessary  to  cut  off  the  ends  on  the  upper  surface,  which  is  avoided  in  the  other  plan  of 
working  from  beliind.  The  Beauvais  is,  however,  a  style  intermediate  between  tapestry 
and  carpet-work,  and  the  roughness  of  surface  so  produced  has  a  good  effect.  Much 
fine  tapestry  was  employed  in  former  times  in  decorating  the  palaces  and  mansions  of 
Great  JSritam,  in  many  of  which  it  is  still  seen  in  great  beauty.  The  modern  works  of 
the  Gobelins  were  distributed  as  presents  by  the  late  imperial  government  of  France. 
They  are  not  produced  in  great  numbers,  and  are  of  gre«»t  money  value.  The  niunber 
of  artists  employed  is  about  120. 

TAPBWOXX  is  a  word  pomilarly  used  in  a  vague  sense  to  designate  any  worm  of  the 
group  €69Uridea  (see  Cb8toid  Wokmb).  According  to  Dr.  Cobbold,  upward  of  200  distinct 
forms  of  cestoid  worms  have  been  described,  of  which  probably  somewhat  less  than  200 
may  be  regarded  as  really  good  species.  These  he  divides  into  the  three  families  of  (1) 
icuiadm,  or  true  tapeworms;  (2)  &ft/mocephaluUg,  and  (3)  teirarhifnehida.    For  the  natumli . 
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history  of  the  tapewonns  generftlly,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  GBflTon>  Womis.  We  wi  I  f 
here  only  remind  the  reader  of  the  following  points  necessary  for  the  due  nnderstanding: 
of  this  article,  and  that  every  t-apeworm  passes  through  Beveral  distinct  phases  during  itn 
life-history.  **In  the  ordinary  colonial  or  tapeworm  couditicxi,"  says  Dr.  Oobbold,  **  it 
has  been  termed  the  »trobHa  (Van  Beneden).  The  separate  Joints  of  which  the  strobila  is 
composed  are  denominated  progUMidss,  or  zooids.  The  anterior  segment  forms  tlie  head^ 
and  remains  barren,  those  of  the  neck  and  front  part  of  the  body  being  sexually  imma- 
ture during  the  process  of  strobile- formation.  The  mature  proglottides  at  the  caudal  end 
are  capable  of  realizing  an  independent  existence,  and  the  eggs  which  they  contala 
develop  the  six-hooked  embryos,  or  pro9coUcei  (Van  Beneden).  in  thehr  interior.  These 
latter  become  metamorpiiosed  into  MoUoes  or  nurses,  representing  the  welUknown  cysti- 
cereal  state,  which,  in  Us  sterile  or  aborted  condition,  forms  the  common  hydatia." — 
£Jniozoa,  p.  105.  During  the  greater  part  of  their  existence,  the  tapeworms  are  paraaitic 
animals,  the  mature  proglottides  and  eggs  bein^  free  only  during  a  comparatively  sliort 
interval.  They  arc  mostly  restricted  in  their  distribution  to  the  vertebrate  animals,  com- 
paratively few  of  the  iuvertebrates  (excepting  the  cuttle-fish)  appearing  to  harbor  theoi 
in  their  adult  condition,  although  the  tapeworm  larvae,  nurses,  or  seoUoes  probably  abound 
in  various  invertebrate  groups.  In  the  human  body,  no  less  than  ten  species  of  tapeworm 
occur,  viz.,  eight  true  tapemrms,  and  two  species  of  bothrioeephahu;  and  as  four  distinct 
species  have  been  found  in  the  Barbary  ajje,  it  is  obvious  that  errore  of  diet,  due  to 
civilization,  are  not  the  cause  of  these  parasites.  Among  the  animals  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar,  the  species  are  plentiful  in  the  common  dog  (and  in  true  carnivora  gener- 
ally), in  rats,  and  mice.  The  typical  ruminants  are  almost  constantly  invested  both  by^ 
mature  and  immature  forms;  while  the  larger  pachyderms,  dnd  solidunculates  (thehorse^ 
ass,  etc.),  harbor  only  a  few  adult  forms;  but  only  larvte  appear  to  be  known  in  swine. 
These  worms  appear  to  be  as  abundant  in  granivorous  birds  as  in  carnivorous  hawks, 
owls,  etc.  In  the  water-birds  generally,  the  adult  worms  are  very  abundant,  their  larva& 
existing  in  the  food  of  such  biras,  in  fishes,  mollusks,  etc.  In  reptiles,  these  womis  are 
extremely  rare,  although  other  parasitic  worms  abound;  while  m  fishes  they  are  very 
abundant  both  in  the  adult  and  larval  forms. 

The  UtniadcB,  or  ti'ue  tapeworms,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  families  of  the 
order  cestmdea  (cestoids  or  tapeworms  in  the  popular  sense)  **  by  the  possession  of  a  small 
distinct  head,  furnished  with  four  simple  oval  or  round  suctorial  disks  (suckers),  and 
commonly  also  with  a  more  or  less  strongly  pronounced  rostellum  (proboscis)  placed  at 
the  summit  in  the  median  line.  This  prominence,  when  largely  developed,  becomes 
retractile,  and  when  not  in  use,  is  lodged  within  a  flask-shaped  cavity,  lined  by  a  sheath, 
and  supplied  with  special  muscles;  it  is  also  very  frequently  armed  wiih  a  single  or 
double  crown  of  horny  chitinous  hooks,  there  being  occasionally  as  many  as  five  or  six 
separate  circular  rows  of  these  organs.  Attention  to  the  number,  relative  size,  and  dis- 
position of  the  hooks  is  often  sufficient  to  determine  the  particular  species.  In  nearly  all 
cases  tl>e  reproductive  orifices  arc  situated  at  or  near  the  margins  of  the  joints  which  are 
bisexual." — Cobbold,  op.  cit,  j).  109.     The  eight  true  tapeworms  occurring  in  man  i 


(1)  Tc^nia  solium,  Linnaeus;  (2)  T.  mediocan^Uata,  Kllchenmeister;  (3)  T,  amnthotrias, 
Weinland;  (4)  r./aw?p7mcto,Weinland;  (5)  T.  nan<z, Von  Siebold ;  (6)  T,elHpiica,BB\JBchi 
(7)  2\  marginaia,  Batsch;  (8)  T,  eehinococetis.  Von  Siebold. 

The  common  tapeiDorm,  tcmia  solium,  derives  its  Linnaean  title  from  the  idea  that  it  is 
always  a  solitary  worm.  Although  this  is  com^tionly,  it  is  not  by  any  means  always  the 
case :  Kl\chenmeister  has  several  times  found  two  or  three  together,  and  cases  are  recorded 
in  which  80  and  even  40  worms  have  been  expelled  from  one  patient.  The  full-grown 
tapeworm  (strobila)  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  described  by  Hippoc- 
rates, Aristotle,  and  Pliny;  but  its  organization  and  mode  of  development  have  only 
been  properly  understood  during  the  last  few  years.  The  segments  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed vary  in  size,  and  number  from  800  to  1000,  the  earlier  immature  ones  being  extremely 
narrow,  and  the  .sexually  mature  joints  commencing  at  about  the  450th  segment.  From 
10  to  85  ft.  may  be  regarded  as  representing  its  ordinary  length;  its  breadth  at  about  the 
widest  part  being  one-third  of  an  inch.  The  head,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  the  tape- 
worms exhibited  in  our  museums,  although  the  evacuation  of  the  head  with  the  rest  of 
the  worm  is  not  very  rare,  is  very  small  and  globular  (about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head), 
with  black  pigment  ingrained  in  it  On  examining  it  with  a  low  magnifying  power,  it 
displays  four  circular  sucking  disks,  in  front  of  which  is  a  conical  proboscis,  armed  with 
a  double  crown  of  hooks,  from  23  to  28  in  each  circular  row.  The  head  is  succeeded  by 
a  very  naiTow  neck,  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  is  continued  into  the  anterior 
or  sexually  immature  part  of  the  body.  In  which  traces  of  segmentation  first  appear  in 
the  form  of  fine  transverse  lines,  which  are  gradually  replaced  by  visible  joints.  These 
joints  or  segments  represent  the  bo<ly,  and  each  mature  segment  contains  noth  male  and 
female  organs  of  generation ;  and  in  addition  to  these  structures,  the  entire  series  of 
joints  is  traversed  hy  a  set  of  vascular  canals  constituting  the  so-called  aquiferous  sys- 
tem, which  consists  of  two  main  channels,  one  passing  down  on  either  side  of  the  worm, 
and  both  being  connected  by  transverse  vessels,  which  occur  singly  at  one  end  of  every 
joint.  It  ifl  only  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  or  some  other  animal  that  a  tapeworm 
of  any  kind  can  attain  to  seznal  maturity :  and  in  all  of  tbeae  the  eggs  are  fecundated 
before  being  discharged.    The  expulsion  of  the  eggs  may  ta^  jpi{f<^|^,  any  of 
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tbe  following  wajs:  First,  the  mature  segments  separate  from  each  other,  and 
passing  out  of  the  body,  either  with  the  ordinary  evacuation  of  the  bowels  or 
independeBtly,  become  decomposed,  and  set  free  the  enclosed  eggs.  The  sinelo 
joints  thus  discharged  undergo  violent  contraction  after  being  expelled,  which  led 
to  their  being  formerly  mlsta&en  for  a  distinct  species  of  worm,  to  which  tiie  title 
cermet  cueut^ni  waa  applied,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  pumpkin  seed.  There 
is  a  figure  in  Aitken's  Medicine,  8d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  815,  showing  tlic  joints  of  a  tania 
medweaneilata  (which  will  be  presently  described)  of  the  natural  size,  in  various 
stages  of  contraction;  and  on  examining  the  recently  discharged  excrement  of  a  con- 
stipated dog,  the  same  piienomenon  ma^  be  very  frequently  observed.  Secondly,  the 
eggs  may  be  discharged  thn)ugh  the  genital  pore  by  pressure  from  any  cause.  It  is  only 
thus  that  we  can  account  for  the  occasional  (but  very  rare^  coexistence  of  a  cysiicercu9 
€eUulamB  (the  embryo  of  the  worm)  and  an  adult  tapeworm  m  the  intestinal  canal  of  the 
human  subject^an  association  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  which 
the  noatured  worm  can  inflict  upon  its  host,  and  one  of  the  strongest  indications  for  its 
removal.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  mature  joints  sometimes  appear  to  undergo  disintegra- 
tion within  the  intestine,  and  to  liberate  the  eggs;  but  the  conditions  under  which  this 
disintegration  occurs  are  unknown.  In  reference  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  embryos  in 
oto^  that  are  liberated  in  the  intestinal  canal,  Dr.  Cobbold  has  informed  the  author  of 
this  article  in  a  private  communication,  tliat.  in  his  opinion,  they  do  not  migrate  in  the 
living  host,  except  when  by  regurgitation  they  occasionally  gut  into  the  stomach,  when, 
after  their  shells  have  been  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  the  young  organisms  commence 
their  wanderings.  The  mature  segments  are  usually  expelled  from  the  human  bowel  at 
the  rate  of  six  or  eight  a  day.  Their  vitality  is  prolonged  by  moisture,  which  favors  the 
distribution  of  the  Uberated  eggs  over  grass  and  other  vegetables,  or  in  water,  which  may 
be  used  as  food  or  drink  by  animals.  For  a  full  description  of  the  eggs  we  must  refer 
to  Dr.  Cobbold's  work.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that,  in  their  mature  condition, 
they  "present  a  globular  figure,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  their  remarkably  thick 
shell,  which  surrounds  the  six-hooked  embryo.  They  present  an  average  diameter  of 
^  of  an  inch,  the  shell  itself  measuring  about  ^A^g^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  After 
a  while,  b)^  accident  as  it  were,  a  pig  coming  in  the  way  of  these  embryos,  or  of  the 
progloi tides,  is  liable  to  swallow  them  along  with  matters  taken  in  as  food.  The  em- 
bryos, immediately  on  their  bein^  transferred  to  the  dig^estive  canal  of  the  pig,  escape 
from  the  egg-shells,  and  bore  their  way  through  the  living  tissues  of  the  animal,  and 
having  lodged  themselves  in  the  fatty  part  of  the  flesh,  they  there  rest  to  await  their  fur- 
ther transformations  or  destiny.  The  animal  thus  infected  becomes  measled,  its  flesh 
constituting  the  so-called  measly  pork.  In  this  situation  the  embryos  drop  their  hooks, 
and  become  transformed  into  the  cysHcercm  ceUuloaa,  A  portion  of  this  measled  meat 
heing  eaten  by  ourselves,  either  in  a  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  condition,  transfers  the 
cysticercus  to  our  own  alimentary  canal,  in  which  locality  the  cysticercus  attaches  itself 
to  the  wall  of  the  human  intestine,  and  having  secured  a  ^ood  anchorage,  begins  to  grow 
at  the  lower  or  caudal  extremity,  producing  numerous  joints  or  buds  to  form  the  strobila 
or  tapeworm  colony." — Cobbold,  Eatozoa,  p.  221.  In  its  fully  mature  stage  the  measle 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  elliptical  hydatid,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  small  kidney-bean,  the  Jiverage  diameter  being  one-third  of  an  inch.  On  dis- 
secting or  breaking  up  a  measle  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  vesicular  portion  constitutes 
the  bladder-like  caudal  extremity  of  the  cysticercus,  while  the  head,  neck,  and  body  can 
be  drawn  out  so  as  to  exhibit  a  vermiform  character. 

In  the  article  Generations.  Alternation  of,  it  was  stated  that  the  group  of  phe- 
nomena included  in  that  term  would  be  further  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  tape- 
worm. From  what  has  been  already  shown  it  appears  that  "we  have  a  simple  alterna- 
tion of  generation  in  which  the  immediate  product  of  the  proglottis  (or  sexually  matured 
zooid  individmil)  is  a  six-hooked  brood ;  by  metamorphosis  the  latter  becomes  trans- 
formed into  the  cysticercus,  having  a  head  with  four  suckers,  and  a  double  crown  of 
hooks;  and  by  gemmation  the  latter  gives  rise  to  a  whole  colony  (strobila)  of  individuals, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  destined  to  become  sexually  mature — zooid  individuals  or 
proglottides.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  product  of  a  single  ovum  is,  in  the 
flrst  instance,  a  single  non-sexual  embryo;  in  the  second  phase,  it  becomes  a  non-sexual 
cysticercus  (these  two  phases  together  constituting  the  protozooid);  in  the  third  change 
it  gives  off,  by  budding,  numerous  ^mmules,  most  of  them  destined  to  be  sexually  ma- 
ture individuals  (or  deuterozooids),  in  this  way  resembling  their  original  parents.  The 
relation  and  nature  of  these  developmental  changes  may  be  further  simplified  by  placing 
the  yarious  life  phases  hi  a  tabulated  form  as  follows: 

(a.)  "Efsg  in  all  stages.  1 

tb.)  8iz-hooked  embryo  =:  proeoolez.  VProtoxooid. 

(o.)  RestiDR  larroR,  or  cr/mcerciM  (tete)  cellftloMB  CbcoIbx).    J 

id.)  Immature  ti^wworm. 

f  e.)  Strobila,  or  sexually  mature  toenia  9oUum, 

if,)  Proglottis  (cucurbitbuB)  ^  free  segment  s  deoterosooid. 

— Ck>bbold,  BniomK^  pp.  881, 888. 

Hovr  long  a  tapeworm  can  naturally  exist  in  an  intestinal  canal  is  not  known;  but 
there  ia  doubtless  a  period  at  which  the  parasite  spontaneously  separates  from  the  inte»- 
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tinal  mucous  membrane  of  its  host—a  period  probably  coinciding  with  the  shedding  and 
non-renewal  of  the  circlet  of  books.  When  this  separation  occurs,  the  whole  length  of 
tlie  worm  Is  exp<'lled,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  parasite  had  been  first  killed  by  the 
administration  of  a  vermifuge  medicine.  From  this  history  of  the  structure  and  life- 
history  of  this  org}\nism.  which  applies  with  slight  difference  in  minor  points  to  all  other 
tapeworms,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  injurious  effects  which  the  worm  in  its  adult  and 
larval  stages  produces  on  man,  and  the  precautions  which  should  be  taken  to  prevent  ita 
entrance  into  the  system;  while  the  discussion  of  the  means  of  expelling  it  when  it  has. 
once  found  a  lodgment  in  the  intestinal  canal,  will  be  postponed  to  the  article  on  Vrrmi- 

FUGE8. 

The  common  tapeworm  may  cause  disease,  and  even  death,  by  its  aggressions,  either 
in  the  adult  or  in  the  larval  stage  of  its  existence.  A  mature  tapeworm  in  the  intestinal 
canal  may  give  rise  to  a  series  of  anomalous  symptoms,  including  *'  vsrtigo,  noises  in 
the  ears,  impairment  of  sight,  itching  of  the  nose  and  anus,  salivation,  dyspepsia  and 
loss  of  appetite,  colic,  pains  over  the  epigastrium  and  in  different  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
palpitation,  syncope,  the  sensation  of  weight  in  the  abdomen,  pains  and  lassitude 
m  the  limbs,  and  emaciation." — Davaine  Trait4  dss  Entoeoaires,  etc.,  p.  108.  Many 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  hysterical  fits,  chorea,  epilepsy,  convulsions  of  various- 
kinds,  and  even  mania,  have  been  induced  by  the  irritation  excited  by  this  para- 
site, and  have  ceased  at  once  on  its  removal.  But  distressing  as  these  symptomatic 
phenomena  may  be,  their  injurious  effects  are  trifling  as  compared  with  tlie  troubles 
which  follow  the  deposition  and  growth  of  the  larval  form  within  the  body,  especially 
when  the  cysticerci  find  a  h.ime  in  the  more  important  vital  orgtms.  There  are  at  least  a 
hunilred  cases  on  record  in  which  the  cysticercus  has  caused  death  by  its  development 
within  the  human  brain.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to 
diagnose  these  cases;  and  even  if  a  correct  diagnosis  were  possible,  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  treatment.  Epilepsy,  with  or  without  mania  or  imbecility,  is  com- 
monly, but  not  invariably  present  in  these  cases.  **Cysticerci,"  says  Dr.  Cobbold,  "may 
dcvelope  thoraselves  in  almost  any  situation  in  the  human  body,  but  they  occur  most  f  re- 
quently  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar,  and  inter-muscular  connective  tissues;  next,  most 
commonly  in  tlie  brain  and  eve,  and  lastly,  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  and  other  viscera 
of  the  trunk." — ErUozoa,  p.  226.  The  adtUtform  of  the  worm  enters  the  system  as  the 
cysticercus  of  measly  pork,  and  to  eat  raw  or  underdone  measly  pork  is  an  almost  cer- 
tain means  of  introducing  this  parasite  into  the  body.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  measles; 
and  that  in  ordinary  salted  pork,  and  in  hams,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
salt  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  combined  salt  and  smoke  in  the  other.  Sausages,  into 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  measly  pork  too  often  find  its  way,  are  rendered  safe  if  Ihey  are 
cooked  till  no  pink,  raw-like,  fleshy  look  can  be  seen  in  their  center.  Butehcrs  are 
especially  liable  to  tapeworm,  in  consequence  of  their  touching  and  cutting  measly  pork, 
and  then  accidentally  transferring  the  cysticercus  by  the  hand,  or  even  by  the  knife  to  the 
mouth,  and  by  indiscriminately  using  the  same  knife  for  various  meats,  both  butchers 
and  cooks  may  readily  dissemmate  the  infection  over  various  articles  of  food.  The 
larval  worm  may  gain  access  into  the  human  body  by  our  swallowing  the  mature  eggs 
of  the  tapeworm.  Those  who,  as  students  of  this  department  of  natural  hiatoty.  handle 
fresh  tapeworms,  are  perhaps  especially  liable  to  this  misfortune;  but.  says  Dr.  Cob- 
bold,  "our  neighbors,  who  aevour  choice  salads,  also  run  a  certain  amount* of  risk,  not 
only  as  regards  this  entozoon,  but  as  respects  several  others.  The  vegetables  may  be 
manured  with  night-soil  containing  myriads  of  tapeworfn  eggs,  or  they  may  l)e  watered 
with  fluid  filth  into  which  these  eggs  have  been  cast.  In  such  cases,  one  or  more  tape- 
worm ova  may  be  transferred  to  our  digestive  organs,  unless  the  vegetables  are  carefully 
cleansed  before  they  appear  on  the  table.  In  the  same  way,  one  perceives  how  fallen 
fruits,  all  sorts  of  eaible  plants,  as  well  as  pond,  canal,  or  even  nver  water,  procured 
from  the  neighborhood  or  human  habitations,  are  liable  to  harbor  the  embryos  capable 
of  gaining  an  entrance  to  our  bodies.  It  thus  becomes  evident  also  how  one  individual 
suffering  from  tapeworm  may  infect  a  whole  neighborhood,  rendering  the  swine  measly, 
these  animals  in  their  turn  spreading  the  disease  far  and  wide,"  Such  a  person  may  also- 
prove  dangerous — even  fatal  to  his  neighbors  directly  (without  the  intervention  of  a  pig), 
by  ejecting  mature  proglottides,  from  which  thousands  of  eggs  may  escape,  some  of  which 
may  readily  come  in  contact  with  human  food  or  drink,  make  their  way  into  the  stomach, 
and  from  tneuce  get  into  the  circulation,  and  finally  to  the  brain,  where  they  cause  con- 
vulsions and  death.  The  most  remarkable  case  on  record  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
measlp  man,  is  one  described,  in  1864,  by  Delore,  in  the  Gazette  Med.  de  Paris,  and 
quoted  by  Dr.  Cobbold.  He  died  at  the  age  of  77,  from  pulmonary  catarrh,  old  age,  and 
fractured  neck  of  the  thigh-bone;  and  on  examining  his  body  after  death,  no  less  than 
2,00()  cysticerci  were  found,  of  which  111  occurred  in  the  nervous  centers. 

The 'tapeworm  that  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  t(Fnia  solium  is  the  tamta  medio- 
caneUnta,  which  was  first  established  as  a  distinct  species  by  KQchcnmeister  only  a  few 
years  ago.  It  exceeds  the  T.  solivm  both  as  regards  length,  breadth,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  individual  segments;  the  head  is  also  somewhat  larger,  abruptly  truncated  at  the 
crown,  destitute  of  a  proboscis  and  a  honk-apparatns — hence  this  species  has  beea 
described  as  the  h&okless  tapeworm--b\it  furnished  with  very  large  sucking-disks,  sur 
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rounded  by  much  dark  pigmeBt,  which  gives  tlie  head  a  blackish  appearance.  The 
specific  name  of  mediocanetCata  has  refercDce  to  an  interesting  and  almost  specific  char- 
acter in  connection  with  the  water-vascular  system,  into  which  we  have  not  space  to 
enter.  Leuckart  has  proved  by  experiment  that  the  measles  or  cysticerci  which  pro- 
duced this  worm  are  to  be  found  in  the  muscles  and  internal  organs  of  cattle.  He 
administered  proglottides  of  T,  mediocaneUata  to  three  calves,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig.  In  the 
two  last-named  animals  they  produced  no  effect,  as  was  shown  by  their  post-mortem 
examination;  while  in  the  calves  they  produced  a  kind  of  leprosy,  which  has  since  been 
characterized  as  "acute  cestoid  tuberculosis,"  and  which  proved  fatal  if  too  large  a  dose 
of  eggs  was  administered.  On  examining  one  of  these  animals  after  its  restoration  to 
health— 48  days  after  the  eggs  were  swallowed — he  found  numerous  cysticercus- vesicles, 
larger  and  more  opalescent  than  those  of  the  pig,  lodged  in  the  muscles;  and  as  the 
heads  of  the  contained  cysticerci  exhibited  the  aistinctive  peculiarities  presented  by  the 
head  of  the  adult  worm,  '*  we  are  supplied  with  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  that 
man  becomes  infested  with  this  second  form  of  tapeworm  by  eating  imperfectly  cooked 
veal  and  beef."  Hitherto  the  two  above-described  species  have  commonly  been  included 
under  T,  solium,  from  want  of  due  examination,  especially  of  the  head.  Dr.  Cobbold 
Ixitieves  that  their  respective  frequenc>r  will  ultimately  be  found  pretty  well  on  a  par, 
though  probably  the  T.  tolium  will  maintain  a  slight  ascendency,  m  consequence  of  the 
relative  cheapness  of  pork.  "Admitting  occasional  exceptions,"  he  observes,  "the 
hooked  worm  infests  the  poor,  and  the  bookless  worm  the  rich.  TTiis  circumstance 
accords  with  the  fact,  that  the  lower  classes  subsist  chiefly  upon  pork,  while  the  wealth- 
ier prefer  mutton,  veal,  and  roast  beef." — Bntozoa,  p.  248.  It  gives  rise  to  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  T.  soUum, 

The  next  five  tapeworms  infesting  man  may  be  passed  over  without  notice,  as  being 
of  very  rare  occurrence.  Tcmia  aeanthotrias  is  only  known  from  a  single  case,  in  which, 
in  the'larval  stage,  it  was  found  in  the  muscles  of  a  woman.  The  last  species  we  shall 
describe,  the  T,  eeliinoeoeeus,  is,  in  its  larval  condition,  probably  more  fatally  injurious 
to  the  human  race  than  all  the  other  species  of  eutozoa  put  toc^ether.  In  its  mature 
(strobila)  condition,  in  which  it  is  found  only  in  the  dog  and  wolf,  it  seldom  exceeds  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  develops  only  four  segments,  including  that  of  the  head. 
The  final  segment,  when  sexually  mature,  equals  in  length  llie  three  anterior  ones,  and 
contains  as  man}'  as  5,000  eggs.  The  proscolex  or  embryo  forms  large  proliferous  vesicles, 
in  which  the  scolices  or  larvse  (known  also  as  acephalocysts,  echinococci,  echinococcun 
Leads  or  vesicles,  pillbox  hydatids,  etc.)  are  developed  by  gemmation  internally.  The 
eggs  develop  in  their  interior  a  six-hooked  embryo,  and  these  embryos  are  introduced 
into  our  bodies  with  food  or  water  into  which  the  eggs  have  been  carried.  "With  an 
e.<pecial  liking  for  the  liver,"  savs  Dr.  Cobbold,  "  they  bore  their  way  into  this  organ, 
or  are  carried  along  the  circulating  current  to  other  organs.  In  these  situations  they 
pooner  or  later  become  transformed  into  simple  vesicular,  bladder-like  bodies,  commonl}' 
called  acephalocysts  or  hydatids."  Instead,  however,  of  displaying  the  head,  neck,  and 
body  of  a  cysticercus,  the  vesicle  retains  a  globular  figure.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  many 
months  elapse  before  echinococci  are  developed  within  our  bodies,  after  we  have  swal- 
lowed the  proper  tapeworm  eggs  and  their  contained  embryos.  There  have  been  great 
differences  of  opinion  among  physiologists  as  to  the  mode  of  development  of  these  echi- 
nococci; but  the  following  is  probably  the  current  view:  The  inner  surface  of  the  vesicae 
presents  after  a  time  slight  papillffi  or  prominences,  which,  as  they  enlarge  and  become 
oval,  are  eventually  scoleciform,  and  contain  a  cavity  filled  with  a  limpid  fiuid.  This 
scolex-like  development  produces  in  its  interior  a  brood  of  scolices  or  echinococcus 
heads,  or,  in  other  words,  becomes  gradually  transformed  into  the  so-called  "brood- 
capsules"  of  helminthologists.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  the  nature  of  these 
brood-capsules,  with  young  echinococci  in  their  interior,  without  the  aid  of  such  dia- 
grams and  illustrations  as  are  given  by  Cobbold  in  his  chapter  on  T.  echinocoecus.  In 
the  fully  developed  state  the  echinococci  vary  from  ^  to  yj^^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. The  rostellum  supports  a  double  curve«of  hooks,  those  in  the  smaller  row  varying 
in  size  from  ^^  to  j,Vff  ^^  ^^  *°<^^»  while  those  of  the  larger  series  are  from  ^4^  to 
t-Vt^  of  an  inch.  Below  the  hooks  are  four  suckers,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Dody  is  finely  granulated,  from  its  containing  calcareous  particles.  It  often  happens 
that  the  discovery  under  the  microscope  of  a  few  of  these  little  hooks  at  once  decides . 
the  nature  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  tumor.  Of  873  cases  of  the  parasite  occurring 
in  man,  collected  by  Davaine  (who  devotes  more  than  one-third  of  his  Traiie  dt» 
EnUfsoaires  to  this  subject,  166  affected  the  liver,  40  the  lungs,  30  the  kidneys,  20 
the  brain,  and  17  the  bones,  while  the  remainder  were  spread  over  other  parts;  and 
of  136  cases  collected  by  Cobbold,  51  affected  the  liver.  No  less  than  35  of  these 
51  cases  recovered.  "Pour  of  them  were  complete  natural  cases;  two  others  being 
also  temporarily  cured  in  the  same.  All  the  rest  were  cured  by  surgical  operations." 
It  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  degree  of  prevalence  of  hydatids  in  this 
country,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  proves  fatal.  In  Iceland  this  disease  is  endemic  to 
such  a  degree  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  are  affected  with  it.  It  produces 
a  long  illness,  terminating  with  a  painful  death,  and  no  means  of  cure  have  yet  been 
discovered.  Its  prevalence  in  that  island  may  be  rationally  accounted  for.  Firstly, 
every  peasant  has,  on  an  average,  six  dogs,  all  of  which  are  probably  infested  )^^Mp, 
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mature  tapeworm;  and  secondly,  there  being  only  six  legally  authorized  medidd  men. 
the  great  majority  of  the  population  (over  10.000  persons,  scattered  over  1500  sq.m.)  air 
iu  tbe  hands  of  quacks,  whose  principal  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of 
fresli  dog-excrernent  /  Our  authority  for  this  astounding  specimen  of  homeopathic  treaii 
ment  is  Leuckart,  whose  admirable  popular  essay,  On  the  Nemst  Diaeovenes  regarding 
Hannin  Iniestinai  Worms,  and  th£ir  Importance  in  BdaHon  to  Hygiene,  in  the  Converaatvrr^ 
Jdhrbuch  (1863),  is  deserving  of  the  most  careful  study.  For  an  excellent  abstract  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  experiments — extending  from  1861  to  the  present  day — by  which 
the  relationship  between  the  so-called  cysiic  worms  and  the  cestoid  worms  was  estah 
lished,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Aitken's  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  vol.  L;  whil- 
for  the  subject  of  tapeworm  generally,  the  highest  authorities  are  the  works  of  KUciieu 
meister  and  Siebold,  translated  by  the  Sydenliam  society;  Davaiue's  Traiie  des  Eut" 
eoaires;  Weinland's  Essay  on  the  Tapeworms  of  Man;  Lueckart's  Das  MenschUehen  Pan 
siten  (not  yet  completed);  and  Cobbold's  Entozoa  (1864),  a  work  equally  remarkable  for 
the  vast  amount  of  original  research  which  it  contains,  and  for  the  beauty  and  correct 
ness  of  the  illustrations. 

Tapeworms,  although  rare  among  horses  and  cattle,  are  common  in  dogs  and  shet'iv 
causing  iiTitability  of  the  bowels,  and  an  unthrifty  appearance.  For  dogs  no  rem«.ni) 
answers  as  well  as  powdered  areca  nut,  of  which  80  grains  suffice  for  a  dog  weighing 
about  20  lbs.  It  is  best  given  after  10  or  12  hours*  fasting,  in  a  little  soup  or  milk,  and 
should  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  Neither  areca  nor  any  of  thr 
approved  remedies  used  in  men,  prove  effectual  in  sheep;  and  one  of  the  best  pres«rip 
tious  for  them  consists  of  40  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  a  dram  of  powdered  gretn 
vitriol,  and  an  ounce  of  common  salt,  given  mixed  in  a  little  milk  or  gruel,  or,  where 
their  bowels  are  confined,  in  linsi-ed  oil.  A  daily  allowance  of  linseed  cake  and  sound 
dry  food  should  likewise  be  given  with  the  grass  or  roots,  and  pieces  of  rock-salt  lefi 
within  the  animal's  reach. 

TAPIOCA.    See  Manioc  and  Cassava. 

TAFIB,  Tapinis,  a  genus  of  paehydermaia,  of  the  section  ordinaria;  having  a  bulky 
form,  with  moderately  long  legs;  the  fore-feet  four-toed,  the  hind-feet  three-ioed;  the 
skin  thick,  the  hair  short;  the  tail  very  small ;  the  neck  thick:  the  ears  short;  tbe  eye^ 
small;  the  muzzle  elongated;  the  nose  prolonged  into  a  short,  flexible  proboscis,  which, 
however,  does  not  terminate  in  an  organ  of  touch  and  prehension,  like  that  of  the  ele- 
phant; 6  incisors,  2  canine  teeth,  and  14  molars  in  each  jaw,  the  molars  separated  from 
the  canine  teeth  by  a  wide  interval.  The  best  known  species  is  the  Americai^  Tapik 
(T.  Americamis),  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  ass,  and  is  common  in  almost  all 
parts  of  South  America,  its  range  extending  as  far  s.  as  the  strait  of  Magellan,  althougli 
It  suddenly  ceases  to  be  found  at  tlie  isthmus  of  Darien.  Its  color  is  a  uniform  deep- 
brown,  but  the  young  are  beautifully  marked  with  yellowish  fawn -colored  stripes  and 
spots.  The  skin  of  the  neck  forms  a  thick  rounded  crest  on  the  nape,  with  a  short 
mane  of  stiff  hair.  The  tapir  inhabits  deep  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  delights  iu  plung 
ing  and  swimming  in  water.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  young  shoots  of  trees,  fruits,  and  other 
vegetable  substances,  but  is  ready  to  swallow  almost  anything  that  comes  in  its  way. 
Pieces  of  wood,  clay,  and  pebbles  are  often  found  in  its  stomach.  It  sometimes  com 
mits  great  ravages  in  cultivated  grounds;  a  large  herd  of  tapirs  sallying  forth  from  the 
forest  by  nieht,  trampling  and  devouring  all  that  they  find  in  the  fields.  The  tapir  U  a 
very  powerful  animal,  and,  protected  by  its  thick  hide,  forces  its  way  throuc^h  the  forest 
where  almost  no  other  quadruped  can.  When  assailed  by  the  jaguar  it  seeks  to  gnt  rid 
of  him  by  rushing  through  thick  underwood,  and  if  it  can  reach  water  is  often  succohs 
ful  by  plunging  in  and  diving.  It  is  inoffensive,  never  attacking  man;  but  when  hard 
pressed  by  dogs  makes  a  violent  resistance,  and  inflicts  severe  bites.  It  is  very  easily 
tamed,  and  becomes  extremely  familiar;  but  its  large  size  makes  it  a  troublesome  pot. 
Its  hide  is  useful,  and  its  flesh  is  eaten,  although  rather  dry. — The  Malayan  Tapir  {T. 
MalayaniLS  or  Indicus)  is  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  etc.  It  is  larger  than  the  Aniericai. 
tapir,  and  its  proboscis  Is  rather  longer  in  proportion.  The  neck  has  no  mane.  Thf 
color  is  glossy  black,  except  the  back,  rump,  and  sides  of  the  belly,  which  are  white. 
The  colors  do  not  pass  gradually  one  into  another,  but  the  line  of  separation  is  marked, 
giving  the  animal  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  The  habits  of  this  species  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  American  tapir,  and  it  is  equally  capable  of  domestication.  The 
young  are  striped  and  spotted  as  in  tliat  species. — A  third  species  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  South  America. 

The  remains  of  tapirs  have  been  found  in  miocene  and  subsequent  strata.  In  all 
about  12  species  have  been  determined.  Tapir-like  animals  are  common  in  eocene  beds. 
Ten  species  oi  palcfotJierium  (q.v.)  have  been  described.  Lophiodo^n,  of  which  15  species 
have  been  observed,  differs  from  palcsotherium  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw — ^and  from  other  peculiarities  in  the  same  organs,  coi^yphodon  (containing  three 
species)  has  been  separated  from  both  genera. 

The  tapir  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  generalization  deduced  from  the  compari- 
son of  the  later  tertiary  mammals  with  those  living  in  the  same  districts  at  the  present 
day.  viz.,  that  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  fauna  of  the  two  periods. 
The  pliocene  and  post-pliocene  bears,  hyenas,  tigers,  elephants,  eto^^f  Europe  and  Asia 
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are  lepreaented  by  living  species  of  the  same  or  nearly  allied  genera.  The  recent  sloths, 
armadilloes,  and  prehensile-tailed  moDkeys  of  South  America  were  preceded  by  closely 
related  forms  in  the  later  tertiary  period;  as  were  also  the  marsupials  of  Australia. 
Several  species  of  tapirs  have  been  found  in  Europe,  but  they  have  left  no  representatives 
nearer  than  eastern  Asia  and  South  America. 

TAPPAN,  Arthur,  1786-1865;  b.  Mass.;  received  a  common  school  education;  was 
clerk  in  a  hardware  store  in  Boston,  1800-7;  removed  to  Montreal,  Canada,  but  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  (1812)  he  established  himself  in  New  York  in  the  dry-goods 
importing  business  in  1814,  where  he  was  greatly  prospered.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  tract  society,  and  gave  liberally  for  its  first  building;  aided  in 
establishing  and  endowing  Lane  theological  seminary  (Presbyterian),  Cincinnati;  founded 
a  professorship  in  Auburn  seminary;  erected  Tappan  hall,  Oberlin;  established  with  his 
brother  Lewis  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  i  ork,  1828,  A  vigorous  opponent  of 
slavery,  he  established  at  his  own  expense  the  Emancipator,  1883;  originated  the  New 
York  city  anti-slaverv  society;  was  appointed  president  of  the  American  anti-slavery  so- 
ciety formed  in  Philadelphia,  contributing  to  it  for  some  time  $1,000  per  month;  failed 
in  1842  and  went  into  bankruptcy,  giving  up  all  his  personal  property.  He  was  after- 
w^ard  connected  with  the  '*  mercantile  agency"  established  by  his  brother.  He  left  a  high 
reputation  for  integrity,  earnestness,  and  benevolence. 

TAPPAN,  Benjamin,  1773-1857,  b.  Mass. ;  brother  of  Arthur  and  Lewis;  at  first  a 
copper-plate  engraver  and  printer.  After  giving  considei-able  attention  -to  portrait- 
painting  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1803  he  was  a  member  of  Uie 
legislature  of  Ohio,  whither  he  had  removed  in  1799.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812  as  an 
aid-de-carap  to  gen.  Wadsworth.  He  was  afterward  for  several  years  presiding  judge 
of  the  5th  Ohio  circuit.  In  1833  he  became  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Ohio.  He  was 
17.  S.  senator,  1839-45.  He  was  connected  with  the  democratic  party  till  1848,  when  he 
became  a  free-soiler.  He  published  in  1831  a  volume  of  Jieportt  of  cases  in  the  court  of 
common  pleaii. 

TAPPAN,  David,  d.d.,  175^1808;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1771; 
studied  theolo^  two  years;  became  pastor  of  the  third  church  (Congregational),  New- 
bury, Mass. ;  Hollis  professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard  college,  1792,  in  which  position  he 
remained  tDl  his  death.  He  published  about  30  sermons  and  addresses,  and  after  his 
death  appeared  Sermons  on  Important  Subjede;  Lectures  on  Jemsh  Antiquities. 

TAPPAN,  Hbnby  Phiup,  d.d,,  b.  N.  Y.,  1806;  graduated  at  Union  college,  1826; 
studied  theolo^  two  years  at  Auburn  seminary;  assistant  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  1823*81;  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  New  York,  1832-38;  taught 
a  private  school  for  several  years  in  New  York:  chancellor  of  the  Michigan  university, 
1852-63;  elected  corresponaing  member  of  the  French  imperial  institution,  and  president 
of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  education.  He  published  A  step 
from  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  the  results  of  his  inquiry  into  the  workinfi:  of  university 
education  in  England  and  Prussia;  Befnete  of  Edward's  Inquiry  into  t/ie  Freedom  of  the 
Will ;  Tlve  Doctrine  of  WiU  Determined  by  an  appeal  to  Gonsciotuness ;  The  Doctrine 
of  the  WiU  AppUed  to  Moral  Agency  and  BeeponmbUity;  Mements  of  Logic  ;  lUitstrioits 
Personages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Treatise  on  University  Education,  His  three  works 
on  the  will  were  republished  in  Glasgow. 

TAPPAN,  Lewis,  1788-1873;  brother  of  Arthur  and  Benjamin;  b.  Mass.;  was  a 
merchant  and  cotton  manufacturer  in  Boston;  removed  to  New  York  in  1827;  joined 
his  brother  Arthur  in  establishing  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  was  sole  pro- 
prietor. 1828-31.  He  took  a  decided  stand  against  slavery,  and  for  his  abolition  senti- 
ments and  eflforts  his  house  was  sacked  by  a  mob  in  1834;  failed  in  the  financial  disaster 
of  1837;  established  a  "  mercantile  agency."  He  was  active  in  anti-slavery  and  benevo- 
lent associations;  was  treasurer  and  president  of  the  American  missionary  association, 
founded  mainly  through  his  eflforts,  and  one  of  the  early  members  of  Plymouth  church, 
Brooklyn.    He  published  a  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan. 

TAPPAN  BAY,  or  Tappan  Sea,  reaches  from  a  point  about  24  m.  n.  of  New  York 
for  a  distance  of  12  m.,  being  an  enlargement  of  the  Hudson  river.  Its  greatest  width 
is  4  m.,  and  it  lies  between  Rockland  and  Westchester  counties,  N.  Y. 

TAPPnrO  is  an  operation  which  is  most  commonly  performed  on  the  abdomen,  but 
occasionally  on  the  chest  and  head.  Tapping  of  the  abdomen  ^ives  great  relief  when 
the  abdomen  becomes  inconveniently  distended  with  fluid  contained  in  the  peritoneal 
sac,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  female,  in  an  ovarian  cyst.  A  small  incision  is  then  made 
about  2  in.  below  the  navel,  through  which  the  cutting  surfaces  of  the  trochar— the 
instrument  used  in  this  operation — are  passed.  By  arrangements,  into  which  we  need 
not  enter,  the  fluid  escapes  through  this  instrument.  The  wound  made  by  the  trochar 
in  the  abdomen  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  heal  in  a  few  da]^s. 

Tapping  of  the  chest  is  an  operation  which  is  occasionally  required  for  the  relief  of 
empyema  and  other  effusions  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Tapping  of  the  head  has  been 
occasionally  found  successful  in  hydrocephalus.    Tapping  of  the  pericardium  has  b^iip 


practiced  in  cases  of  pericardial  dropsy,  but  it  Is  an  operation  not  to  be  recommended 
under  any  circumstances.  • 

TAPTI,  a  river  of  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay^  India»  rises  in  the  Saugur  and 
Kerbuddah  territories,  in  lat.  about  21**  46'  n.,  flows  w.  through  Scindhia's  dominions 
and  the  districts  of  Candeish  and  Surat  to  its  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  17  m.  below 
the  town  of  Surat.  It  is  441  m.  in  length;  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  navigable,  for 
even  small  vessels  of  from  40  to  60  tons  burden  cannot  ascend  higher  than  Surat 

TAB  is  a  well-known  substance,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  frame  a  definition,  since  it 
varies  in  composition,  color,  and  consistence,  and  is  derived  from  all  three  kingdoms  of 
nature.  In  various  parts  of  the  world  it  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral  product,  and  is 
kuown  under  the  various  names  of  bitumen,  asphalt,  petroleum,  natural  tar.  See 
Naphtha.  As  an  animal  product,  a  species  of  tar  is  obtained  from  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  bones  employed  in  preparing  bone-black.  The  distillate,  which  possesses  a 
most  offensive  odor,  separates  into  a  heavier  layer  of  black  animal  tar-— commonly  known 
as  bone-oil,  or  DippeUs  animal  oil—^nd.  a  lighter  layer  of  watery  solution  of  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  commonly  known  as  bone-Uquor,  and  much  employed  in  the  prepar- 
ation  of  various  salts  of  ammonia.  This  animal  tar  is  chiefly  used  for  the  lubrication  of 
machinery.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is,  however,  the  most  important  source  of  tar.  On 
submitting  wood  to  destructive  distillation  in  closed  vessels,  we  obtain  a  large  number 
of  products,  which  are  described  in  the  article  Wood,  Distillation  of;  some  are  gase- 
ous and  some  liquid,  and  of  the  latter  one  portion  is  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in 
water.  This  insoluble  portion  constitutes  wood-tar,  and  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
various  liquids  holding  solid  matters  in  solution  or  in  suspension.  Among  its  roost 
important  constituents,  professor  Miller  mentions  several  forms  of  hydrocarbon,  such  as 
toluol,  CmHb;  xvlol,  CieHio;  cymol,  CsoHu;  and  eupion,  besides  a  number  of  oxidized 
compounds,  including  creasote,  CaiHiiOi,  picamar,  and  kapnomar,  CsoHnOt;  while 
among  the  solid  portions  are  resinous  matters  resembling  colophony,  and  a  waxy  sub> 
stance  named  paraflSn,  and  manv  other  substances,  such  as  naphthalin,  cedriret,  pittacal, 
pyrene,  CsoHi«;  chrysene,  C11H4;  and  pyroxanthin.  (When  the  formula  is  not  given, 
the  exact  composition  of  the  substance  is  not  determined  with  certainty.)  The  /Stock- 
holm  tar,  whicli  is  so  widely  used  in  ship-building,  and  the  American  tar^  which  is 
almost  equally  celebrated,  are  chiefly  prepared  from  the  resinous  wood  of  the  pine,  and 
especially  of  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  specific  gravity  of  ordinair  tar  is  about  1.04€L 
Peat  yields  a  tar  very  similar  to  wood-tar.  Coal  vields,  on  distillation  in  closed  vessels,, 
even  a  larger  number  of  products  of  distillation  than  are  yielded  by  wood.  In  addition 
to  numerous  gaseous  products,  the  liquid  portions  contain  water  and  various  forms  of 
hydrocarbon,  which  collectively  form  the  liquid  known  as  toal-naphiha;  besides  which 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  a  dark  viscous  matter  known  as  coal-tar.  The  mixture  of 
naphtha  and  tar  is  described  in  this  work  under  the  title  of  Gab-tar.  For  an  account  of 
the  beautiful  coal-tar  colors  or  aniline  dyes,  see  the  articles  Dye-Sttjffs  and  Phenyl. 
The  distillation  of  coal-tar  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  as  a  separate  branch  of 
trade.  Prom  Miller's  Organic  Cliemistry  we  extract  the  following  remarks  on  the  com- 
pounds present  in  this  substance:  "Of  the  substances  cootainedf  in  coal-tar,  some  are 
basic,  and  some  acid,  but  the  principal  portion  consists  of  neutral  or  indifferent 
bodies.  The  bases  include  ammonia,  aniline,  picoline.  quinoline,  and  pyridine.  Among 
the  acids,  the  acetic  is  present  in  small  amount;  but  the  most  important  is  phenic  acid, 
the  carbolic  acid  of  Runge.  This  chemist  also  mentions  two  other  acids  named  rosolic 
and  brunolic  acids.  The  neutral  substances  contain  several  hydrocarbons,  including^ 
benzol,  toluol,  cumol,  and  cymol,  which  are  among  the  liquid  constituents;  while  naph- 
thalin, anthracene,  chrysene,  and  pyrene  are  among  those  which  are  solid  at  ordinary- 
temperatures."  When  either  wood-tar  or  coal-tar  is  submitted  lo  distillation,  the  solid 
brown  or  black  residue  left  in  the  retort  constitutes  pitch. 

Wood-tar,  under  the  title  of  Pix  liquida,  is  included  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  in  which 
its  character  is  given  as  follows:  "Thick,  viscid,  brownish-black,  of  a  well-known 
peculiar  aromatic  odor.  Water  agitate<l  with  it  acquires  a  pale-brown  color,  sharp,  em- 
pyreumatic  taste,  and  acid  reaction."  Tar  was  more  used  in  medicine  in  former  limes 
than  at  present.  Bishop  Berkeley's  commendatory  essay  on  the  use  of  tar- water  in  dis- 
eases of  the  chest  and  kidneys,  is  well  known  to  all  literary  students.  (See  Chambers' 
Book  of  Days,  vol.  i.  p.  108.)  Since  his  time  the  inhalation  of  tar-vapor  has  been  highly 
recommended  in  cases  of  phthisis;  and  tar  capsules  are  still  occasionally  prescribed  in 
cases  of  relaxed  mucous  membrane.  In  the  present  day,  tar  is,  however,  seldom  used 
except  as  a  local  stimulant  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases. 

In  modem  commerce  there  are  two  kinds  of  wood-tar  known — ^that  made  in  the  north 
of  Europe  from  the  wood  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  and  the  North  American,  which  is  made 
from  Pinus  rigida,  P.  tttda,  P.  AustraUs,  &c.  Tlie  distillation  is  usually  performed  in  a 
very  rude  manner:  a  funnel-shaped  hole  is  dug  in  a  bank,  about  6  or  8  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  upper  part,  and  not  more  than  18  in.  at  the  lower.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hoie 
is  placed  an  iron  pan,  having  a  long  spout  or  pipe,  which  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
bank;  the  hole  is  then  filled  up  with  billets  cut  from  the  roots  and  branches  of  the  pine 
trees,  which,  after  being  kindled  at  the  top,  arc  covered  over  completely  with  turf.  The 
wood  is  thus  charred  from  above  downward;  and  the  tar,  mixed  with  various  other  pro 
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ducts,  flows  oil  at  the^Dottom  through  the  spout  into  a  receiver.  A  somewhat  similar 
product  is  obtained  in' the  distillation  of  cool  for  gas,  and  in  the  distillation  of  bones  in 
fonmng  animal  charcoal.  Formerly,  the  chief  value  of  these  materials  was  as  a  pn^serv- 
ative  coating  for  exposed  wood-work,  ships'  sails,  ropes,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  their 
very  highly  antiseptic  properties.  A  better  knowledge  of  their  chemical  history  has, 
however,  much  increased  their  value.  The  imports  of  wood-tar  into  Great  Britain  ex- 
ceed  five  millions  of  gallons  annually;  whi\e  the  supply  of  coal-tar  produced  in  the  gas- 
works, charcoal-works,  and  bone- works  of  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  be  estimated  at- 
much  onder  that  quantity. 

TA'BA,  or  Tabo,  Ooloetisia  tnaerorhiea,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  arctcea,  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  cocco  (q.  v.),  or  eddoes,  and  cultivated  for  its  roots,  which  are  a 
principal  article  of  food  in  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  roots  are  12  to  16  in.  long, 
and  as  much  in  girth.  They  are  washed  to  take  away  their  acidity,  which  is  such  as  to 
cause  excoriation  of  the  mouth  and  palate.  They  are  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  bread- 
fruit, the  rind  being  first  scraped  off.  A  pleasant  flour  is  made  of  tara.  Many  varieties 
are  cultivated.  The  plant  has  no  stalk;  broad,  heart-shaped  leaves  spring  from  the  root; 
and  the  flower  is  produced  in  a  spathe.    The  leaves  are  used  as  spinach. 

TAEA  TEBir,  Pteris  escidenta,  a  species  of  brake  (q.  v.),  the  root  (rhizome)  of  which 
was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  of  the  New  Zealanders,  before  the  settlement  of 
New  Zealand  by  British  colonists.  This  fern  comes  to  perfection  only  in  good  soils,  and 
there  the  plant  is  ten  ft.  high.  Plants  three  years  old  furnish  the  best  roots,  which  are 
about  an  inch  in  circumference.  The  rOot,  being  dug  up,  is  cut  in  pieces  about  9  in. 
long,  and  placed  in  stacks,  carefully  protected  from  rain,  but  through  which  a  current 
of  air  blows.  Fresh  fern-root  is  not  good;  it  is  the  better  for  being  a  year  above  ground. 
Before  being  cooked,  it  is  steeped  in  water,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  then  roasted.  A 
large  quantity  of  a  very  pleasant  flour  is  obtained  from  it  by  beating  on  a  stone,  the  fiber 
alone  being  thus  left. 

TABAHHOIT  SHALX,  the  upper  member  of  the  Llandovery  formation  of  tlie  Silurian 
rocks  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  shales,  or  pale,  sometimes  purple,  slates  with  very  few  fossils. 

TABAHTISX  may  be  defined  a  leaping  or  dancing  mania,  originating  in,  or  supposed 
to  originate  in,  an  animal  poison.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  ifrom  the  ground- 
spider,  tarantula  ii\,Y.\  which  conveyed  the  poison  into  the  human  body  by  its  bite. 
The  gesticulations,  contortions,  and  cries  somewhat  resemble  those  observed  in  St.  Vi- 
tus*s  dance,  and  other  epidemic  nervous  diseases  of  the  middle  ages,  with  which  taran- 
tism  was  contemporaneous;  but  the  affection  differed  from  these  in  its  origin,  in  the 
cachexia  present,  in  the  elegance  of  the  movements  of  the  victims,  in  their  partiality  for 
red  colors,  bright  and  luminous  surfaces,  their  passion  for  music,  and  in  their  restora- 
tion depending  upon  the  use  of  instrumental  or  vocal  music  as  a  remedy.  Although  the 
sufferers  were  subjected  to  extraordinary  treatment,  such  as  being  buried  up  to  the  neck 
in  earth,  the  success  of  music  was  so  universal  and  invariable,  that  a  class  of  tunes 
and  songs  was  composed,  called  ta/renieUa,  to  be  employed  in  the  cure  of  the  tarantati. 
These  have  Unbred  long  after  the  extinction  of  the  malady,  and  may  still  be  heard  in 
the  wilder  districts  of  Italy.  While  it  is  highly  probable  Uiat  the  physical  symptoms 
were  due  to  the  bite  of  spiders,  the  mental  oiaturbances  and  muscular  agitation  should 
be  traced  to  the  secondary  effects  of  these  upon  the  nervous  system  and  imagination.  It 
appeared  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  but  was  most  prevalent  in  Apulia,  where  the  insects 
abound  No  age  or  class  appears  to  have  been  exempt,  for  we  read  of  a  philosophic 
bishop  who  allowed  himseli  to  be  bitten  by  a  tarantula^  dancing,  etc.,  as  fast  and  luri 
ouslyasthe  peasantry. — Hecker,  Epidemics  of  Middle  Ages,  p.  110;  Madden,  Phantasmata^ 
or  Illusions  and  Fhnaiieisms,  vol.  i.  p.  415;  Milligen,  Ouriosities  of  Medical  Experience, 
p.  88. 

TAAAH'TO  (anc.  Tarentum),  a  town  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  rocky  islet,  formerly  an  isthmus,  between  the  Mare  Piccolo  (Little  Sea), 
an  extensive  harbor  on  the  e.  or  landward  side  of  the  town,  and  the  Mare  Grande 
(Great  Sea),  or  gulf  of  Taranto,  on  the  west.  The  natural  channel  between  the  two- 
"seas"  has  been  spanned  by  a  long  bridge  of  seven  arches,  rendering  the  Mare  Piccolo 
quite  useless  as  a  harbor,  and  forcing  ships  to  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  which  are  much 
exposed  to  &  and  s.w.  winds.  The  principal  buildings  are  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St. 
Cataldo,  a  native  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  who  was  first  bishop  of  Taranto;  a  fine  episco- 
pal palace;  a  castle  and  fortifications,  erected  by  Charles  V.,  and  commanding  both 
seas;  and  two  hospitals.  The  streets  are  as  narrow  and  dark  as  those  of  an  oriental 
city.  Taranto  has  manufactures  of  velvets,  linens,  and  cottons,  but  little  commerce. 
The  Mare  Piccolo,  however,  is  still  famous  (as  of  yore)  for  its  immense  abundance  of 
shep-flsh,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  (which  in  1872  amounted  to  27,546) 
derives  its  subsistence  from  the  oyster  and  mussel  fisheries. 

Ancient  Tarentum,  however,  was  a  far  more  famous  and  splendid  city  than  its  mod- 
ern representative.  Founded  by  a  body  of  Spartan  emigrants  about  708  B.C.,  it  grew 
and  prospered  for  centuries  in  happy  obscurity.  Its  territory  was  not  perhaps  very  fer- 
tile, but  Its  pasturage  was  of  the  finest,  and  its  olive  groves  were  unsurpassed.     Yet  it 
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^BS  not  these  things  that  ultimately  made  it  the  sovereign  city  of  Magna  Orsecia;  this 
rank  it  attained  through  the  supreme  excellence  of  its  harbor  (thp  Mare  Piccolo),  ample 
and  secure  beyond  all  the  other  harbors  of  lower  Italy.  Gradually  it  became  the  chief 
emporium  of  the  Grseco-Italian  trade,  and  long  after  all  the  rest  of  the  colonial  cities  in 
Magna  Graecia  had  fallen  into  decay,  Tarentum  was  "  blooming  alone  "  in  undiminished 
prosperity.  We  may  pass  over  its  earlier  history,  noticing  onlv  the  fact,  tbat  in  the  4th 
■c.  B.C.,  it  had  for  its  »trategos,  or  general  (seven  times),  the  philosopher  and  geometer 
Archytas,  under  whom  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Pythagorean:  sect.^and  was 
houoi-ed  with  a  visit  from  Plato,  who  was  the  guest  of  Archytas  during  his  residence 
thei-e.  But  while  in  the  very  acme  of  its  greatness,  it  provoked  a  quarrel  with  Rome 
<q.v.),  281  B.C.,  in  which,  though  aided  by  the  gallantry  of  Pyrrhus  (q.v.),  king  of 
Epirus,  it  was  utterly  crushed,  after  a  struggle  of  less  than  ten  yearsj  and  though  its 
natural  advantages  hindered  it  from  sinking  into  such  absolute  insignificance  as  other 
cities  of  Magna  GrsBcia,  it  was  never  after  a  place  of  great  importance.  Under  the  empire 
it  was  quite  overshadowed  by  Brundusium  on  the  Adriatic,  but  rose  again  during  the 
-Gothic  wars,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  and  Greeks,  from  the  latter  of 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman,  in  1063.  Since  then,  it  has 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Few  relics  of  the  classic  Tarentum  are 
extant,  the  chief  being  bits  of  an  amphitheater,  a  circus,  and  traces  of  some  of  the  tem- 
ples. 

TA&AH'TITLA,  Lycosa  tarantula,  a  species  of  spider,  of  a  genus  to  w^hich  the  name 
wolf -spider  is  often  given,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Taranto,  in  Italy,  where  it  is  very  plentiful.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  European 
spiders,  of  a  somewhat  elongated  shape,  with  rather  long  legs.  It  is  one  of  those  spiders 
which  seek  their  prev  by  hunting.  Its  bite  is  much  dreaded,  and  has  been  supposed  to 
<%use  the  disease  called  tarantmn  (q.v.). — Several  species  of  spider  nearly  allied  to  the 
tarantula  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  One  of  them  (lycosa  narbon- 
Ttensis)  frequents  dry  uncultivated  crounds  in  the  s.  of  P'rance,  andjmakes  a  little  pit  in 
the  grouncf,  near  the  entrance  of  which  it  sits  watching  for  prey.  The  prey  is  carried 
into  the  pit  to  be  devoured.     The  female  shows  great  affection  for  her  young. 

TABAEE.  a  thriving  and  important  manufacturing  t.  of  Prance,  in  the  dcp.  of 
Rhone,  stands  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tarare,  oneof  tlie«highest  summits  of  the  Beaujolais 
xange,  21  m.  n.w.  of  Lyons.  Formerly  unimportant,  it  is  now  a  rich  and  flourishing 
town,  the  inliabitants  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  muslins,  cloth,  silk, 
and  merino  fabrics,  and  in  embroidering  and  bleaching.  The  muslins  of  Tarare  are 
famous  for  their  fineness.     See  Taiilatai^.     Pop.  76,  13,563. 

TAKASOOK,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Bouches-du -Rhone,  18  m.  &w.  of  Avignon 
bv  railway.  The  church  of  St.  Martha  dates  from  the  year  1187,  and  is  so  called  after 
Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  and  the  patron  saint  of  the  town.  Woolen  and  silk 
fabrics,  and  brandy  and  vinegar,  are  manufactured.     Pop.  76.  7,777. 

TAKAXACUH,  or  dandelion  (q.v.)  root,  is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  medi- 
cine. The  roots  should  be  gathered  in  August  and  September,  when  the  juice  is  most 
abundant.  There  is  no  very  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  juice,  but  it  is  said  to  contain 
mannite,  resin,  sugar,  gum.  caoutchouc,  and  a  crvstallizable  matter  termed  taraafieine. 
on  which  its  active  properties  probably  depend.  This  medicine  may  be  prescribed  with 
advantage  in  the  form  of  extract,  decoction,  or  juice  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver,  and 
in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  skin-disease  which  are  accompanied  by  derangement 
of  the  biliary  organs.     In  very  large  doses,  it  has  a  diuretic  and  slightly  aperient  action. 

TABAZO'KA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Saragossa,  52  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  on  the  Queyles.  a  tributary  of  the  Ebro.  ft  stands  on  a  wind-blown  plain, 
exposed  to  bleak  winds  from  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo  on  the  s.,  and  from  the 
Pyrenees  on  the  north.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop;  and  contains  a  cathedral  with  a  slen- 
der brick  spire  and  rich  interior,  a  bishop's  palace,  and  a  Moorisli  Aleaear.  Pop. 
upward  of  6,000,  mainly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Tarazona  is  the  ancient  Tuiiaso;  and  here  a  few  Roman  troops  routed  a  Celtiberian 
army.  It  became  a  municipium  under  the  Romans;  and  under  the  Gk>ths,  by  whom  it 
was  fostered,  it  became  famous  for  its  steel. 

TABBA0ATAI',  a  frontier  t.  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  170  m.  e.  of  the  eastern  extrem 
ity  of  lake  Balkash,  in  lat.  46'  44'  n.,  long.  82**  28'  east.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  tho 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  in  a  plain  watered  by  the  Imil,  and  with  extensive 
meadows  and  pasture-grounds  in  the  vicinity.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  3,000  exiled 
Chinese,  1000  of  a  Chinese  garrison,  and  a  number  of  Mongolian  merchants.  The  trade 
witli  Russia  is  important. 

TAIIBSS,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  France,  capital  of  the  dep.  of  Hautes-Pyr6n6es.  stands  ou 
the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  28  m.  e.8.e.  of  Pau.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Cfiemin  defer  du 
Midi,  and  the  center  of  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  lofty  line  of 
which  bounds  the  prospect  on  the  south.  The  modem  catherfnil  is  the  principal  and 
indeed  the  only  notable  building.  There  is  here  a  hara*,  or  government  stud,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  Tarbes  is  the  scat  of  an  active  general  trade.  Pop. 
76.  11,080  f^  1 
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Tarties  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  its  bishopric  was  founded  in  the 
year  490. 

TASBieSAAA.    See  Sloth. 

TASE,  Ervum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  legufnino$CB,  sub-order  papOh- 
naeets,  distinguished  from  vieia  (see  Ybtch),  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  hj  a  capitate 
stigma,  downy  all  over.  It  contains  only  a  few  species  of  weak  climbing  plants, 
natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  One  of  these  is  the  Lbntii* 
(q.  v.). — ^Two  (E,  MrstUum  and  E.  tetraspffrmum),  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Tare, 
are  common  in  cornfields  and  hedges  in  Britain.  They  have  very  small  flowers  and 
pods;  the  leaves  are  i>innate,  and  the  leaflets  small.  They  afford  nourishing  food  for 
cattle,  but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  are 
chiefly  known  as  a  nuisance  in  cornfields.  A  species  of  tare  (E.  Miimim),  with  an 
upright  branching  habit,  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe  for  its  herbage,  which  is 
used  for  feeding  cattle.  The  bulk  of  herbage  is  small,  but  its  nutritious  character  is 
thought  to  compensate  for  this.  The  leaves  have  from  8  to  14  pair  of  leaflets.  The 
plant  thrives  well  in  poor  sandy  soils. — It  is  not  supposed  that  the  tare  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament has  any  affinity  to  these  plants :  it  is  doubtful  what  it  is,  but  it  appears  not 
improbable  that  It  is  the  Darnel  (q.v.). 

TASB  A2n>  TXST.  certain  deductions  usually  made  from  the  gross  weight  of  goods. 
Tare  is  the  weight  of  the  box,  cask,  bag,  or  wrapping  in  which  the  goods  are  contained; 
and  the  amount  is  obtained  either  by  weighing  the  empty  package  itself,  by  taking  an 
average  of  a  few  similar  packages  of  equfQ  size,  or  by  mutually  agreeing  upon  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  gross  weight.  The  remainder,  after  deducting  the  tare,  is  the  iiet 
freight.  Another  deduction,  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  for  every  104  lbs.,  or  ^  of  the  net 
weight,  is  then  made,  as  an  allowance  for  waste  throujrh  dust,  etc.,  and  is  called  tret 
)Some  other  allowances  of  minute  magnitude  as  draft,  cloff,  etc.,  are  occasionally  made 
after  tret,  but  they  are  falling  into  disuse. 

TABOET  (root  uncertain,  but  the  word,  in  some  form,  found  in  all  European  lan- 
guages), in  its  modern  sense,  is  the  mark  for  aiming  at  in  practicing  with  the  cannon, 
rifle,  or  bow  and  arrow,  in  its  more  ancient  meaning,  a  target  or  targe  was  a  shield, 
circular  in  form,  cut  out  of  ox-hide,  mounted  on  light  but  strong  wooa.  and  strength- 
ened by  bosses,  spikes,  etc.  Of  modem  targets,  the  simplest  is  that  used  for  archery 
(q.v.).  With  regard  to  rifle  targets,  the  spread  of  the  volunteer  movement  and  the 
numerous  rifle-matches  have  caused  ranges  to  be  constructed  over  the  whole  country. 
The  necessities  are :  a  butt,  artificially  constructed  or  cut  in  the  face  of  a  hill,  to  prevent 
wide  balls  from  scattering— a  marker  s  shot-proof  cell,  near  the  targets— and  a  range  of 
such  length  as  can  be  procured.  The  sizes  of  target  used  by  the  British  army  are  as 
follows:  for  firing  up  to  300  yards,  -the  target  is  6  ft.  high  by  4  ft.  broad,  with  a  circular 
bull's  eye  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  a  center  of  8  feet.  Up  to  600  yards,  the  target  is  6  ft. 
square;  bull's  eye,  2  ft.  diameter;  center,  4  feet.  Up  to  800  yards,  the  target  is  6  ft.  by 
8;  bull's  eye,  3  ft.  in  diameter;  and  center,  6  feet.  The  marker  signals  the  ♦*hits"  from 
his  box,  denoting  a  buirs-eye  by  a  red-and-white  flag,  a  center  by  a  blue  flag,  and  an 
outer  by  a  white  flag.  If  he  show  a  red  flag,  it  is  to  cease  firing  while  he  inspects  the 
target.  In  scoring,  the  outer  couuts  2;  center,  8;  and  bull's-eye,  4.  A  red  flag  should 
fly  on  the  butt  during  the  whole  time  of  practice,  to  warn  passers-by  to  keep  off  the 
range.  The  targets  used  by  the  National  rifle  association  at  Wimbledon  are  not  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  army.  According  to  the  Wimbledon  regulations  of  1876,  the 
target  for  the  distance  of  200  yards  had  a  circle  of  40  in.  diameter,  divided  into  the  cir- 
cular bulVs-eye  8  in.  in  diameter,  a  center  of  16  in.  diameter,  an  •Mnner"  of  28  in.,  the 
rest  of  the  40  in.  being  accounted  '•outer."  On  the  target  for  600  and  600  yards,  the 
circle  of  70  in.  falls  into  a  bull's-eye  of  22  in.  diameter,  center  38  m.,  inner  54  in.,  and 
the  rest  outer.  The  rectangular  frame  for  800,  900,  and  1000  yards  distance  had  a  circular 
bull's-eye  of  8  ft.  in  diameter,  a  center  4  ft.  6  in. ,  a  square  inner  of  6  ft. ,  the  remainder  of 
the  target  counting  as  outer.  Of  the  ordinary  Wimbledon  targets  for  1879  («s  in  1878), 
that  for  200  yards  distance  is  divided  into  a  btiirs-eye8  in.  in  diameter;  *•  inner,"  1  foot; 
"magpie,"  2  ft. ;  and  outer,  the  remainder  of  the  target  4  ft.  square.  At  500  and  600 
rards,  the  bull's-eye  is  2  ft.  in  diameter;  the  inner,  8  ft. ;  the  magpie,  4  ft. ;  and  outer,  the 
rest  of  the  target  of  6  ft.  square.  At  800,  900,  and  1000  yards,  the  bull's-eye  is  8  ft. 
diameter;  inner,  4^  ft. ;  magpie,  6  ft.  square;  and  outer,  the  rest  of  the  target  of  12  ft. 
by  6  feet. 

Previous  to  the  inaugurating  of  the  Wimbledon  meeting  in  1860,  all  targets  were  cir- 
cular, and  made  of  iron.  From^that  year  till  1878  inclusive,  they  were  square  iron  plates; 
but  in  1874  targets  of  canvas  stretched  on  an  iron  frame  were  introduced. 

TAB60WITZ,  or  Tabgowtcza,  in  Russia,  a  small  t.  in  the  government  of  Kiev 
(q.v.),  on  the  borders  of  Kherson,  was  the  scene  (May,  1792)  of  a  confederation  ("plot** 
as  the  patriots  had  it)  of  the  flve  Polish  nobles  (Potocki,  Branecki.  Bzeureski,  and  two 
others  of  little  note)  who  were  adverse  to  the  constitution  of  May  8,  1791.  They  were 
incited  to  thia  traitorous  conduct  toward  their  cotmtry  by  Oathanne  II.,  and  after  their 
conduct  had  been  fully  unveiled,  they  were  declared  traitors  to  their  country,  and  only 
escaped  death  by  precipitate  flight  to  Russia,  where  they  were  muniflcently  rewarded  fm 
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the  tFeason  which  had  given  the  csarina  a  pretext  for  executing  the  second  partition  of 
Poland  (q.v.). 

TASGUX  (Chaldee,  from  iirgem,  a  word  of  uncertain  oricin.  designating  to  translate, 
'Qxptaiu),  the  general  term  for  the  A^ramuic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  became 
necessary  when,  after  aud  perhaps  during  the  Babylonian  exile,  Hebrew  began  to  die 
•out  as  the  popular  language,  aud  wtis  supplanted  by  "  Chaldee,"  an  idiom,  or  ratlier  a 
family  of  idioms,  on  which  we  have  spokeu  under  8hsmitic  Lanouaobs. 

The  origin  of  the  Targum  itself  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The  first  signs  of  it — ^as  an 
already  fixed  institution— have  been  found  by  some  in  the  book  of  Kehemiah,  and 
according  to  tradition,  Ezra  and  his  coadjutors  were  its  original  founders.  However 
this  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  beginnings  belong  to  a  comparatively  early  period. 
The  Mishna  (q.v.)  contains  a  number  of  strict  injunctions  respecting  it,,  and  also  respect- 
ing a  certain  guild  of  meturgemans  (whence  dragoman)  or  intcrprcteis,  who  had  sprung 
upas  professional  followers  of  those  learned  men  who,  at  a  previous  period,  had  volun- 
teered iheir  services  in  the  translation  and  paraphrastic  interpretation,  both  activities,  as 
we  said,  implied  by  the  term.  At  first,  and  indeed  for  many  centuries,  Mie  Targum  was 
not  committed  to  wrltmg.  for  the  same  reason  that  the  *'oral  law*'  itself  was  not  at  first 
intended  ever  to  become  fixed  as  a  code  for  all  times.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
both  had  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  their  being  written  down  was  considered  pref- 
erable to  their  bein^  utterly  forgotten,  of  which  there  was  no  small  danger.  Yet  a 
small  portion  onlv  of  the  immense  mass  of  oral  taigums  tliat  must  have  been  produced, 
has  survived.  All  that  is  now  extant  are  three  distinct  targums  on  the  Pentateuch,  a 
targum  on  the  prophets,  targums  on  the  Hagiographa,  viz. ,  on  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs, 
the  five  "  Megilloth"  (Sons:  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes).  two 
targiims  on  Esther,  one  on  Chronicles,  one  on  Daniel,  and  one  on  the  apocryphal  i>ieces 
of  Esther.  The  most  important  of  the  three  Pentateuch  targums  is  the  one  named  after 
Onkelos  (q.v),  probably  a  corruption  of  Akylas,  wliose  Greek  version  had  become  so 
popular  that  this  Chaldee  version  was  honored  with  being  called  after  it.  In  its  present 
shape,  this  translation  dates  probablv  from  the  end  of  the  3d  or  beginning  of  the  4th  c. 
A.D.,  although  snatches  of  it  were  collected  and  written  down  more  than  a  hundred  years 
earlier.  We  have  spoken  of  its  language  aud  its  seoeral  character  already  under  Oxke- 
ix)8.  and  may  here  briefly  state  that  it  is  composed  in  an  Aramaic  closely  resembling  that 
of  Daniel,  and  that  it  is  as  excellent  a  translation  "for  the  people,"  which  it  meant  to  be, 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  Occasionally,  when  the  subject  imperatively  demands  it,  it 
introduces  some  paraphrastic  by-wovk,  and  it  only  deviates  from  the  text  where  the 
divine  dignity  would  have  appeared  to  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  by  a  literal 
interpretation.  Its  value  for  exegetical  purposes  is  no  less  great  than  it  would  be  for 
linguistic  and  antiquarian  purposes,  were  it  more  explored  with  that  view  than  has  been 
the  case  as  yet. 

The  two  other  Tar^ms  on  the  Pentateuch,  hitherto  known  as  Targum  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel,  and  Targum  Jerushalmi,  are  merely  recensions  of  one  and  the  same  version — 
the  name  of  the  first  recension  being  merely  a  perpetuated  error  of  a  single  scribe — 
which  owes  its  origin  to  Palestine  or  Syria  (Onkelos  being  of  fiaby Ionian  origin),  and 
cannot  well  have  been  redacted  before  the  7th  c.  a.d.  There  is  no  doubt  that  origin- 
ally this  "Jerusalem  Targum"  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  did  the 
Babylonian ;  but  nothing  has  survived  beyond  these  two  recensions  of  the  Pentateuch. 
the  first  complete,  the  second  in  a  fra^entary  condition:  the  former  probably  intended 
as  an  emendation  of  Onkelos,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  homiletic  paraphrase  and 
legendary  lore,  and  the  latter  as  a  further  emended  emendation  of  single  portions.  As 
a  version,  this  Targum  is  of  small  importance ;  but  it  is  invaluable  as  a  storehouse  of 
4illegories,  parables,  sagas,  and  the  like  popular  poetry  of  its  time.  Its  language  and 
grammar  are  exceedingly  corrupt;  it  abounds,  moreover,  with  foreign — Greek,  Latin, 
Persian,  and  Arabic — terms;  and  its  general  use  lies  more  in  the  direction  of  Jewish 
literature  itself,  as  well  as  of  archsBology  and  antiquities  of  the  early  Christian  centuries, 
than  in  that  of  a  direct  interpretation  of  the  Bible  text  itself.  The  Targum  on  the 
prophets  is  generally  an  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  an  eminent  mas- 
ter of  the  law  at  the  time  of  Hillel  the  elder;  the  fact  being  that,  except  one  spurious 
Talmudical  passage,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  his  having  translated  the  Prophets, 
this  Targum  is  everywhere  else,  from  the  Talmud  down  to  the  authorities  of  the 
lOtli  c.  A.D.,  ascribed  to  one  R  Joseph,  president  of  a  Babylonian  academy  in  the  4th 
eentury.  And  it  would  indeed  seem  as  if  this  statement  was  completely  in  accord 
ance  with  the  real  facts— if  not  the  writing,  but  the  collection  and  final  redaction  of 
this  Targum  is  ascribed  to  him.  Respecting  the  nature  of  this  version,  it  may  be 
aaid  that,  while  lieing  tolerably  literal  in  the  first — historical — books,  it  (rradually 
becomes  a  mere  frame-work  of  Midrash  (q.v.)  or  Haggada,  which  it  introduces  at 
everv  turn  and  at  great  lengths.  It  further  contains  historical  bits,  disguised,  or  rather 
typified,  and  some  lyrical  pieces  of  rare  i>oetical  value.  In  language  and  general 
manner,  it  resembles  Onkelos,  with  which  it  Is  of  one  growth,  place,  and  date,  and  of 
which  it  forms  only  a  kind  of  continuation. 

To  the  same  Joseph  "the  blind"  to  whom  the  redaction  of  the  foregoing  Targum  is 
probably  due,  is  further  ascribed  a  Targum  on  the  Hagiographa.  ^^ut  between  him 
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tmd  the  Hagioi^pliioal  Targoms  lie,  at  the  least,  600  yean;  their  date  heing  approxi- 
mately given  as  about  1000  a.d.  Certain  distinctions  between  the  differeut  books  must 
further  be  made.  The  Tarffums  on  Psalins,  Job,  and  Proverbs  were  probably  con- 
temporaneous compositions  due  to  Svrla.  The  two  former  are  made  more  partiplirastic 
than  the  last,  which  resembles  closelyr  the  Syriac  version.  The  paraphrase  on  the  five 
"Megilloth** — a  very  late  production  indeed — is  principallv  a  collection  of  more  or  less 
poetical  fancies,  traditions,  and  legends,  to  whicli  the  single  verse  in  hand  merely  seems 
to  furnish  the  key-note.  There  is,  we  need  not  add,  but  very  little  to  be  found  in 
them  of  ^hat  originally  must  have  formed  the  Targum  on  these  books;  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  hint  to  be  found  as  to  who  was  the  real  author  or  editor  of  their  present ', 
form.  That  it  was  one  man's  work,  is  probable  enough,  from  a  certain  imity  of  design  < 
and  style  noticeable  in  all  of  them.  Their  dialect  lies  somewhat  between  Uie  e.  and  w.  ^ 
Aramaic.  The  Taigum  on  the  book  of  Chronicles — ^almost  unknown  until  the  17th 
c. — ^also  belongs  to  a  late  period,  and  was  probably  composed  in  Palestine.  There 
are  some  useful  philological,  historical,  and  chiefly  geographical  hints  to  be  gleaned 
from  it,  but  nothmgmore;  least  of  all  can  it  be  used  exeeetically.  A  Persian  version 
of  a  Targum  on  Daniel  (unedited)  is  all  that  has  been  (Sscovered  on  that  book  as 
yet.  It  waLi  probably  composed  in  the  12th  c,  the  influence  of  the  early  Crusades 
being  plainly  visible  m  it.  On  the  paraphrase  of  the  apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther,  we 
shall  not  dwell  here,  anymore  than  on  the  scanty  fragments  of  a  "Palestinian  Tar- 
gum" that  are  found  either  interspersed  in  the  general  (Babylonian)  Targum,  or  as  inde- 
pendent pieces.  It  seems  probable  that  m<»*e  of  this  Palestinian  version  will  come 
to  li^ht  some  day,  as  authorities  of  a  few  centuries  back  still  quote  from  it  rather 
hir^ely.     At  present,  however,  their  quotations  are  nearly  all  that  remains. 

Very  little — we  might  say,  next  to  nothing — has  been  done  as  yet  to  utilize  this 
most  important  branch  of  Aramaic  literature;  in  fact,  not  even  an  attempt  at  anything 
like  a  critical  edition  has  been  made,  although  it  would  be  difilcult  to  find  a  more  cor- 
rupt text  than  that  offered  by  the  MSS.  and  sins^le  printed  portions.  Some  parts  have 
been  done  into  Latin,  English,  German,  etc.  The  ed.  pr.  of  Onkelos  is  datea  Bologna, 
1482;  that  of  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets,  Leiria,  1494 

TASI'TA,  a  seaport  t.  of  Spain,  20  m.  b.w.  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  the  most  southern 
town  of  Europe,  is  surrounded  by  tower-embattled  walls,  and  communicates  by  a  cause- 
way w^ith  a  small  island,  on  which  stand  a  fortress  and  light-house.  The  town  is  the 
most  thoroughly  Moorish  in  Andalusia;  it  is  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  its  streets  are 
narrow  and  dark.    Tunn^  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on.    Pop.  8,300. 

Tarifa,  the  Carthaginian  Jom,  and  the  Roman  JvXia  Traducta,  received  its  present 
name  from  the  Moors,  who  are  said  to  have  called  it  after  Tarif  (=Tarik?)  Ibn  3falik, 
who  landed  there  to  reconnoiter  previous  to  the  conquest  of  the  country.  See  Muza; 
RoDERic.  It  was  successfully  defended  in  1811  by  2,500  troops  (mostly  British)  against 
a  French  force  of  10,000  men,  under  Victor  and  Laval. 

TABOT  (from  Tarifa  (q.v.),  where,  during  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  duties 
were  collected),  a  table  or  catalogue,  generally  drawn  up  in  alphabetical  order,  of  the 
duties,  drawbacks,  bounties,  etc.,  charged  or  allowed  on  different  kinds  of  merchandise, 
as  settled  by  authority,  or  agreed  to  between  different  states.  The  principles  of  the  tar- 
iffs of  different  countries  depend  on  their  respective  commercial  policy,  and  on  the 
fluctuating  interests  and  wants  of  the  community.  According  to  the  presently  existing 
British  tariff,  only  about  20  kinds  of  merchandise  are  subject  to  an  unport  duty,  and 
none  to  an  export  duty. 

TARIFF  (ante).  In  the  United  States  the  term  tariff  is  used  to  designate  the  schedule 
of  duties  fixed  by  congress  on  imported  goods.  Considerations  of  the  subject  of  rev- 
enue necessarily  entered  into  the  question  of  the  formation  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  found  the  country  in  the 
possession  of  a  rich  and  widely  extended  territory,  but  having  a  sparse  population,  and 
an  empty  treasury.  Accordingly  congress  entertained  this  subject  almost  at  its  first  ses- 
sion; since  the  first  meeting  havmg  taken  place  April  6,  1789,  on  the  8th  Mr.  Madison, 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  introduced  the  matter  of  duties  on  imports;  proposing  that 
specific  duties  should  be  levied  on  spirituous  liquors,  wines,  molasses,  teas,  sugars,  pep- 
per, cocoa,  and  spices;  and  an  ad  wilorem  duty  on  all  other  articles;  also  a  tonnsge  duty 
on  American  vessels  in  which  merchandise  was  imported,  and  a  higher  rate  on  foreign 
vej«els.  The  subiect  was  debated  at  length ;  and  even  at  this  early  period,  petitions  of 
manufacturers  ana  others  were  sent  in  making  recommendations  and  asking  encourage- 
ment. The  first  tariff  act  became  a  law  under  the  approval  of  the  president,  Julv  4. 
1789.  It  was  comparatively  simple,  placing  specific  duty  on  some  forty  articles  and  ad 
talorem  duties  on  all  others.  On  Aug.  10,  1790,  a  second  tariff  act  was  passed,  recom- 
mended by  Alexander  Hamilton,  secr^ary  of  the  treasury,  which  increased  the  duties 
by  an  average  of  about  2|  per  cent.  On  Mar.  8,  1791,  another  act  was  passed,  increas- 
ing the  duties  on  distilled  spirits;  and  in  1792  a  further  increase  was  made  by  the  act  of 
May  2,  '*  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  and  other  purposes."  Additional  acts  passed 
in  1794  and  1797  were  still  in  the  direction  of  increased  duties,  and  of  the  application  of 
customs  duties  to  an  extended  list  of  articles.  Such  was  also  the  case  with  the  acts 
of  May  13,  1800,  and  Mar.  26,  1804;  while  the  acU  of  Mar.  8,  1807,  and  Mar.  4,  18 
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repealed  the  duties  on  certain  articles,  notablv  salt,  and  evincea  a  disposition  toward 
greater  freedom  of  trade.  The  vrar  of  1812,  with  Gi^eat  Britain,  brought  about  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  July  1,  1812,  which  imposed  an  addition  of  100  per  cent  to  existing 
duties;  and  a  further  addition  of  10  per  cent  upon  goods  imported  in  foreign  vesseLii. 
The  acts  of  1818  and  1815  imposed  a  auty  on  foreign  salt,  but  repealed  tlie  discrimiuat- 
iDg  duties  as  regarded  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  president  when  to  apply  such  repeaL  The  tariff  act  of  1816  brought  Henry  Clay 
forward  as  an  advocate  of  *'a  thorough  and  decided  protection  to  home  manufactures 
by  ample  duties."  In  the  discussions  on  this  bill  the  theory  that  protection  and  not  rev- 
enue was  the  prominent  object  of  tariff  legislation,  was  first  emphatically  advanced. 
This  act,  which  was  essentially  protective,  became  a  law  on  April  27,  18lfe.  In  1824, 
the  principle  of  *•  favored  nations"  first  entered  into  legislation  on  this  question,  certain 
discriminating  duties  being  by  law  suspended  In  the  case  of  the  Netherlands  and  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Uanseatic  cities  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen.  In  the  same  year  a  new 
bill  was  framed  and  offered,  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed  James  Buchanan 
was  prominent  on  the  side  of  protection,  and  Daniel  Webster  on  that  of  freer  trade, 
the  latter  saying  that  with  him  "it  was  a  fundamental  axiom  tiiat  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  were  united  and  inseparable;  that  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures must  flourish  together,  or  languish  together,  and  that  all  legislation  was  dangerous 
which  proposed  to  benefit  one  of  them,  without  looking  to  the  consequences  that^misht 
fall  upon  the  others."  -This  bill,  which  was  less  pronounced  in  the  interest  of  protection 
than  others  which  had  preceded  it,  passed  the  house  on  April  16,  1824,  by  a  vote  of  107 
yeas  to  102  nays.  It  was  materially  modified  in  the  senate  in  favor  of  greater  liberality, 
and,  thus  amended,  became  a  law  on  May  22.  The  general  tendency  of  tariff  legislation 
continued  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  of  duties,  as  was  shown  bv  the  acts  of  1828, 
1830,  and  1882;  and  in  1883,  Mr.  Clay  found  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  his  ''com- 
promise bill."  which  was  designed  to  reconcile  the  opposing  factions,  and  which  was 
passed.  By  this  time  the  tariff  question  had  become  a  political  one,  and  whigs  and 
democrats  were  arrayed  on  the  respective  sides  of  protection,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue 
onlv;  to  be  followed  after  1850  by  the  republicans  and  democrats,  differing  after  the  same 
fanhion.  The  general  tendency  has  been  in  favor  of  the  extreme  limits  of  protection ;  as 
the  United  States  has  grown  to  become  more  and  more  a  manufacturing  country;  and 
has  constantly  entered  into  fresh  competition  with  other  manufacturing  countries. 
Under  this  system  have  been  built  up  the  iron,  silk,  and  other  ^reat  industries.  Mean- 
while, it  has  been  urged  by  free-traders  that  the  conduct  of  tariff  legislation  under  this 
system  has  served  to  sustain  prices  at  a  burdensome  figure,  and  that  while  large  manu- 
facturing industries  have  been  fostered  and  have  prospered,  this  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer,  and  to  the  general  injury  of  the  masses  of  the  population.  Other  objec- 
tions to  a  high  protective  tariff  have  been  that  it  encourages  smuggling  andadultenition, 
opens  a  way  for  corruption  in  legislation  and  collection  of  customs;  and  has  organized  a 
vast  body  of  ofiice-holders.  Efforts  have  been  made  during  recent  sessions  of  congress 
to  modify  the  Uuiff  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  but  have  proved  fruitless  of  important 
results,  and  unpopular  with  the  majority  of  the  people. 

TARnc  BIYEB.    Bee  Turkistan,  Eastern. 

TAB'LATAK,  a  thin  gauze-like  fabric  of  cotton,  used  for  ladies'  ball-dresses,  etc.  It 
is  usually  d  ved  or  printM  in  colors.  Tarare,  in  France,  is  the  chief  center  of  this  man- 
ufacture, whence  it  is  largely  exported.  Switzerland  alone  competes  with  France  in 
the  production  of  tarlatan,  but  those  of  the  latter  country  far  surpass  the  former  in 
fineness. 

TARLETON,  Sir  Bannastbb,  1754-1888;  b.  England;  a  lieuLcol.  in  the  army  of 
Cornwallis  during  the  revolutionary  war.  At  the  head  of  a  loyalist  force  known  as 
"  the  British  legion."  he  inflicted  considerable  damage  upon  the  Americans  in  the  south. 
He  massacred  col.  Buford's  regiment  at  Waxhaw  creek,  1780,  but  was  defeated  the 
next  year,  near  Cowpens,  by  gen.  Morgan,  with  a  smaller  force.  He  was  with  Corn- 
wallis till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1790,  and  made  maj. 
gen.  in  1817.  He  wrote  a  HUtory  of  the  Campaigns  of  lld^  and  1781  in  Vie  SoiUhern  Prot- 
tncea  of  NorVi  America^ 

TABH.  a  department  in  the  s.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  departments  of 
Aveyron  and  Tarn-et-Garonne,  receives  its  name  from  the  river  Tarn.  Area,  2,216  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '76,  359.282.  The  surface  is  in  general  elevated,  and  in  the  s.  and  s.e.  are  the 
montagnes  Noires  and  the  monts  de  r&pinous,  branches  of  the  C^vennes.  The  rock  of 
MontaTct,  the  principal  summit,  is  4,480  ft.  high.  Wooded  mountains,  vine-clad  bills, 
beautiful  valleys,  and  fertile  or  grass-producing  tracts,  ere  the  principal  features  of  th« 
landscape.  The  chief  ri'-er  is  the  Tarn,  an  aflSuent  of  the  Garonne  (q.v.),  and  which  has 
a  westward  course  of  200  miles.  A  fifth  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests, 
chiefly  of  oak  and  beech.  The  department  is  for  the  most  part  agricultural,  and  the  most 
improved  methods  are  in  use.  Eleven  million  gallnos  of  wine  are  made  in  average  years. 
Tarn  is  rlivided  into  four  airondissements:  Albi,  Castres,  Gaillac,  and  Lavaur.  Albi  ia 
the  capital.  C^  r^.n.n\o 
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TAXV-XT'OAXOlinE,  a  small  department  in  the  s.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  e.e, 
by  the  department  of  Tarn.  Area,  1435  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  221,364.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Garonne,  which  flows  n.w.,  and  its  i^uents,  tlie  Tarn  and  Aveyron.  The  surface 
is  marked  by  plateaux,  about  1000  ft.  in  average  altitude;  the  highest  hills  do  not  rise 
above  1600  feet.  The  climate  is  beautiful,  heaUhy,  and  temperate.  Cereals  are  raised 
In  great  quantities.  Of  wine,  11,000,000  gallons  are  produced.  The  department  is 
divided  into  the  three  arrondissementsof  Montauban,  Castelsarrasin,  and  Moissac.  Mon- 
tauban  is  the  capital. 

TABHOFOL,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  charmingly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sered,  80  m.  e.s.e.  of  Lemberg.  Agriculture  employs  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  horse  market  held  here  periodically  is  the  most  important  in  Galicia.  Horse- 
noes  also  take  place.     Pop.  20,000. 

TABHOW,  a  t.  of  Austrian  Galicia,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Dunajec,  a  navigable 
tributary  of  the  Vistula,  and  49  m.  e.  of  Cracow  by  the  Vienna  and  Lemberg  railway. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  contains  a  theological  college,  and  a  beautiful  cathe- 
dral, in  which  are  numerous  monuments  of  marble,  surmounted  bv  statues,  enriched 
with  batm  riUevi,  and  rising  to  from  60  to  70  ft.  in  height.  Several  industries  are  actively 
carried  on,  and  there  is  a  good  general  trade.    Pop.  (including  suburbs)  21,800. 

TABPAU'LIK,  a  large  sheet  of  the  coarsest  kind  of  linen  or  hempen  cloth,  saturated 
with  tar  to  render  it  waterproof.  It  is  used  for  covering  loaded  wagons,  the  hatchways 
of  ships,  and  similar  things,  as  a  temporary  protection  from  wet. 

TASP£I'A]I'  BOCK  (Lat.  Rupes  Tarpeia,  or  Mons  TarpeituX  the  name  originally 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Capitoline  hill  (see  CAPiroii),  but  latterly  confined  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  southern  part  of  the  hill,  the  following  being  the  legend  commonly  related 
in  connection  with  it.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  Tarpeia  (a  vestal  virgin),  the  daughter 
of  Sp.  Tarpeius,  governor  of  the  Roman  citadel  on  the  Ciwitoline,  covetous  of  the  golden 
ornaments  on  the  Sabine  soldiery,  and  tempted  by  their  oner  to  give  her  what  they  wore 
on  their  left  aims,  openod  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  the  Sabine  King,  Titus  Tatius,  who 
had  come  to  revenge  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women.  ''  Keeping  their  promise  to  the 
ear,"  the  Sabines  crushed  Tarpeia  to  death  beneath  their  shields,  and  she  was  buried  in 
the  part  of  the  hill  which  bears  her  name.  Subsequently  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons 
condemned  on  the  charge  of  aspiring  to  restore  the  monarchy,  or  of  treason  to  the  state 
generally,  to  be  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock — e.g.,  the  famous  Manlius,  the  savior 
of  the  capitol  during  the  invasion  of  the  Gkiuls. 

TAXi^UIHITTS,  the  family  name  of  two  kings  of  Rome,  with  whose  history,  or  rather 
with  the  legends  regarding  whom,  the  fortunes  of  the  city  are  closely  interwoven.  The 
story  ^s  that  Demaratus,  a  Corinthian  noble,  emigrated  from  Greece,  and  settled  at 
Tarqumii,  in  Etruria,  where  he  married  an  Etruscan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Aruns  and  Lucumo.  Aruns  died  during  his  father's  lifetime,  but  Lucumo  married  into 
one  of  the  noblest  Etruscan  families.  His  wife,  named  Tanaquil,  was  a  bold,  ambitious 
and  wise  woman.  By  her  advice,  Lucumo  resolved  to  go  to  Rome.  He  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  train  of  followers,  and  as  be  approached  the  Janiculom,  an  eagle 
swooped  down,  and  snatching  oif  his  cap,  carried  it  up  to  a  ^reat  height,  then  descending, 
placed  it  on  his  head  again.  Tanaquil,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  science  of  augury, 
prophesied  from  this  omen  the  highest  honors  for  her  husband,  who  was  hospitably 
received  at  Rome,  and  soon  after  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizendiip,  whereupon  he 
took  the  name  of  L.  Tarquinius,  or.  according  to  Livy,  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The 
Roman  monarch,  Ancus  Marcius,  appointed  him  guardian  of  his  children;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  former,  the  senate  and  the  citizens  unanimously  elected  him  to  the  vacant 
throne.  His  reien  was  a  glorious  one.  Against  the  Latins,  Sabines,  and  (according  to 
Dionysius)  the  Etruscans,  he  waged  successful  war,  forcing  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
sovereign  cities  of  Etniria  to  recognize  his  supremacy,  and  do  him  homage.  But  the 
works  that  he  executed  at  home  are  even  more  renowned  than  his  exploits  abroad.  To 
L.  Tarquinius  Priscus  (Priseusis  commonly  translated  the  "  elder;"  butNiebuhr  objects 
to  this  translation  as^  involving  an  anachronism,  and  notices  the  fact  that  Prisev^  is  a 
common  cognomen  among  the  Romans)  are  ascribed  the  construction  of  the  magnificent 
ClocLea,  or  sewers  (see,  however,  CiiOAOA  Maxima),  which  remain  uninjured  to  this  day; 
the  laying  out  of  the  circus  Maximus  and  the  Forum;  the  institution  of  the  great  or 
Roman  games;  and  (some  say)  the  building  of  the  Capitoline  temple  (see  Capitol).  The 
legend  also  represents  him  a<3  effecting  certain  political  and  sacerdotal  changes.  See 
Rome.  Tarquinius  was  assassinated  after  a  reign  of  88  years,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  considered  tttemselves  as  best  entitled  to  the  tinrone,  and 
dreaded  lest  he  should  use  his  influence  to  get  his  favorite  and  son-in-law.  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  chosen  as  his  successor.  But  their  crime  did  not  avail  them,  for,  through  the  dex- 
terity of  Tanaquil,  Servius  was  elected  to  the  Vacant  throne,  and  signalized  himself  not 
only  by  his  military  exploits,  but  also  by  great  organic  changes  in  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion (see  article  Rome  for  an  account  of  the  ' '  Servian  reform").  Tarquinius  left  two 
sons,  L.  Tarquinius  Bupcrbus  and  Aruns,  both  of  whom  married  daughters  of  Servius 
Tullius;  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Servius  Tullius  himself  and  the 
other  M.  Brutus,  by  whom  she  became  mother  of  L.  Brutus,  first  consul  of  the  RomaiL 
lepublic.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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L.  Tarouiniub  Superbus,  son  of  the  preceding,  liavine  murdered  his  father-in-law, 
Servius  Tullius,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  is  represented  in  the  legend  as  audaciouslv 
usurping  the  vacant  throne;  but  as  the  whole  drift  of  his  legislative  policy  was  to  abolish 
the  reforms  of  Servius,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  r^  significance  of  tliis  part  of 
his  career  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  indicates  a  successful  reaction,  on  the  side  of  the  patri- 
cians, against  the  more  liberal  and  progressive  policy  of  the  preceding  age.  That  the 
younger  Tarquinius,  at  least,  is  a  historical  character,  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
allowed.  The  incidents  of  his  career  are  so  numerous  and  coherent,  and  the  impress  of 
his  name  and  character  is  so  deeply  stamped  on  the  national  memory,  that  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  wholly  imaginary  personage.  Analyze  the  story  how  we  may,  there  will 
always  remain  a  residuum  of  insoluble  fact,  not  essentially  at  variauoe  with  the  character 
of  the  tragic  tradition.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  ancient  annals,  the  usurpation 
of  Tarquinius  was  probably  achieved  by  the  help  of  an  enterprising  section  of  the  nobles, 
who  clung  tenaciously  to  their  privileges,  and  could  not  endure  the  constitutional  recog- 
nition of  the  j^ebs.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  whole  of  the  senators  connived  at  or 
even  approved  of  Tarquinius's  proceaure.  We  are  expressly  told  that  he  drove  numbers 
of  those  whom  he  mistrusted  into  exile :  in  other  words,  he  persecuted  and  banislied  the 
adherents  of  the  Servian  policy  of  conciliation.  Like  a  Turkish  tyrant,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  a  body-guard — another  indication  of  the  original  insecurity  of  his  position, 
and  strengthened  himself  by  foreign  alliance,  marnring  his  daughter  to  Octavius  Mamil- 
ius,  prince  of  Tusculum.  By  means  of  subtle  and  unscrupulous  intrigues  he  obtained 
or  consolidated  the  Roman  hegemony  inLatium;  offered  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Latins  at  the  Alban  mount;  fused  the  contingents  of  the  latter  with  the  Roman  legion; 
put  to  death  as  traitors  such  of  their  chiefs  as  opposed  him  (e.g.  ,Tumus  Herdonius) ;  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  combined  forces,  penetrated  into  the  Yolscian  marshes,  and,  subdued  the 
natives.  On  his  return  he  completed  the  building  of  the  capitol,  which  the  elder  Tarquinius 
had  begun,  and  deposited  in  the  vaults  the  Sibylline  books  he  had  curiously  acquired. 
See  Sibyl.  He  next  conquered  the  town  of  Gabii  (where  man v  of  the  banished  nobles  had 
found  shelter),  through  an  elaborate  stratagem,  in  which  his  son  Sextus  played  the 
principal  part.  But  his  lavish  expenditure  both  in  war  and  peace  necessitated  the  im- 
position of  heavy  taxes,  and  murmurs  of  discontent  were  heard  amon^  the  people.  The 
patience  both  of  plebs  and  patricians  was  beginning  to  give  way.  Coincident  with  thi» 
state  of  things  a  icarful  omen  was  beheld:  mm  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace  crept  forth 
a  serpent,  and  devoured  the  entrails  of  the  victim.  Tarquinius  sent  two  of  his  sons, 
Titus  and  Aruns,  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle.  They  were  accompanied  by  their 
cousin,  L.  Junius  Brutus  (q.v.),  who  had  long  feigned  himself  a  fool  in  order  to  save 
his  life,  for  Tarquinius  had  killed  hia  father  and  brother  in  order  to  possess  himself  of 
their  fpreai  wealth.  On  their  return  they  found  that  the  king  had  opened  war  upon  the 
Rutuli,  and  was  besieging  Ardea,  whereupon  they  joined  the  Roman  camp.  Here 
occurred,  between  Sextus  and  Collatinus,  the  famous  dispute  about  the  vurtues  of  their 
respective  wives,  which  led  to  the  rape  of  Lucretia.  The  details  of  this  legend  are  so 
familiar  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  roused  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  that  the  people  of  CoUatia  (where  the  shameful  deed  was  done) 
rose  in  arms,  and  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Tarquinius.  Brutus  carried  the  news  to 
Rome,  and  the  senate,  fired  with  a  righteous  anger,  deposed  the  tyrant;  finally,  the  army 
before  Ardea  also  revolted.  Tarquinius  and  his  sons  were  obliged  to  flee,  and  an  aristo- 
cratic republic  was  constituted  at  Rome.  Three  different  attempts  were  made  to  restore 
Tarquinius  by  force:  first,  by  his  ow^n  Etruscan  kinsmen  of  Tarquinii;  second,  bv  Lars 
Por8ena<q.v.)  of  Olusium;  and  thinl,  by  his  son-in-law,  Octavius  MamiUua,  "prmceof 
the  Latian  name."  all  of  which,  according  to  the  legend,  failed;  and  at  length  Tarqui- 
nius, utterly  baffled  and  beaten,  retired  to  Oumee,  where  he  died,  a  wretched  and  child- 
less old  man,  for  all  his  sons  had  met  death  before  him. 

TAB'SAQOK.    See  Artemisia. 

TARRAGO'NA,  a  province  in  n.e.  Spain,  part  of  the  ancient  division  of  Catalonia 
or  Cataluna,  lying  on  the  Mediterranean  and  adjoining  the  provinces  of  Teruel,  Sara- 
gossa.  Barcelona.  Castellon.  and  Lerida,  drained  by  the  Ebro  and  a  few  streams  of  little 
importance;  2,451  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  850,395.  There  is  much  mountainous  surface,  the 
Prades  range  crossing  the  province  from  n.  to  s. ;  but  the  valleys  and  lower  slopes  are 
very  rich  in  soil  and  covered  with  vineyards,  from  which  excellent  wine  is  produced; 
other  exports  are  brandy,  cork,  silk,  velvet,  and  woolen  and  cotton  goods.  Capital, 
Tarragona. 

TABRAOO'VA,  a  sea-port  of  Spain,  chief  city  of  the  modem  province  of  the  same 
name,  stands  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fnmooli,  00  m.  w.  of 
Barcelona.  It  consists  of  two  portions— the  upper  (the  ancient)  and  the  lower  (the 
modem)  towns.  The  former  stands  on  a  hill  720  ft.  high,  and  is  sdrdled  with  ramparts. 
The  lower  town,  completely  separated  from  the  higher  by  a  line  of  works,  is  regular  and 
open,  and  is  defended  by  two  forts.  The  beautiful  cathedral,  in  Gk)thic  and  i^orman, 
and  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  is  the  principal  edifice.  There  is  an 
interesting  antiquarian  museum,  rearranged  in  1868.  Brandy  distilling  and  the  manu> 
f«cture  of  wines  and  olive  oil  are  the  chief  industries.  The  harbor  is^safe  f  on  the  vesscla 
that  visit  Tarragona.    Pop.  19,500.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Tarraeona,  called  by  the  Romans  Ihrraeo,  was  founded  by  the  Pheniciuns  (who  " 
ftlled  it  farch&n,  citadel),  and  afterward  became  the  capital  of  the  Romaif  province  of  ^ 
'airaconensis.  Among  the  Roman  antiquities  are  the  remains  of  aa  amphitheater, 
rbich  has  been  used  as  a  quarry;  a  maguiticent  aqueduct,  96  ft.  high  and  700  ft.  long  . 
-still  in  use — and  near  the  town  the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  much  decayed.  Tarragona  • 
ras  taken  and  cruelly  sacked,  in  June,  1813,  by  the  French  under  Suchet. 

TARRANT,  aco.  in  n.w.  Texas;  900  sq.ni. :  pop.  '80,  24,678—28,792  of  American 
irth;  2,187  colored.     Co.  seat,  Fort  Worth. 

TABSTTOWV,  a  village  of  N.  T.,  on  the  e.  bank  of  tlie  Hudson  river,  27  m.  n.  of  , 
(ew  York  city.     It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  lake-like  expansion  of  the  river,  called 
lie  Tappanzee;  surrounded  with  fine  scenery,  and  filled  with  elegant  residences.     It  has 
churches  axkd  4  academies,  and  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  capture  of  Major  Andre. 
»op.  3,500. 

TARflHISE,  probably  the  same  as  Ta^riesgtta,  a  city  and  emporium  of  the  Pheniciaas  . 
a  Spain,  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,    it  is  frequently  mentioned 
a  Scripture,  notably  so  In  connection  with  the  prophet  Jonah,  who  took  diip  for  Tar- 
liish,  when  he  sought  to  "flee from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

TASSIA-WOBX,  a  beautiful  kind  of  marquetry  made  in  Italy.  It  is  produced  by 
niaying  pieces  of  colored  wood  so  as  to  represent  figures  and  landscapes.  That  of  Sor- 
ento  is  ver^  celebrated ;  and  lately,  many  fine  pieces  of  this  work  have  been  made  in 
?enigia.    It  is  usually  applied  to  the  decoration  of  cabinet-work. 

TABSUBk  anciently  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  all  Asia  ' 
^iiior,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  navigable  river  Cydnus,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
ind  productive  plain,  and  about  18  m.  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  great  emporium  for  the 
raffic  carried  on  between  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  central  region  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  ' 
ime  of  the  Romans,  two  great  roads  led  from  Tarsus,  one  n.  across  the  Taurus  by  the 
•Cilician  Grates,"  and  the  other  e.  to  Antioch  bv  the  **  Amanian"  and  "  Syrian  GJates." 
rarsus.  jud^ng  from  its  name,  was  probably  of  Assyrian  origin;  but  the  first  historical 
menlion  of  it  occurs  in  the  Anabam  of  Xenpphon,  where  it  figiires  as  a  wealthy  and 
populous  city,  ruled  by  a  prince  tributary  to  Persia.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Grreat,  it  was  governed  by  a  Persian  satrap;  it  next  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
!5eleucidaB,  ana  finally  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Cilicia.  At  Tarsus, 
.Anthony  received  Cleopatra,  when  she  sailed  up  the  Cydnus,  with  magnificent  luxury, 
ilisguised  as  Aphrodite.  Under  the  early  Roman  emperors,  Tarsus  was  as  renowned  for 
\\s^  culture  as  for  its  commerce,  Strabo  placing  it,  in  respect  to  its  zeal  for  learning. 
above  even  Athens  and  Alexandria.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
received  the  greater  part  of  his  education  here;  and  here  the  emperor  Julian  was  buried. 
Gradually,  during  the  confusions  that  accompanied  the  decline  of  the  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine power,  it  fell  into  comparative  decay ;  but  even  yet,  it  is — under  the  name  of  Tar90 
or  7ar»/«— the  most  consiacrable  place  in  the  6.e.  of  Asia  Minor,  has  a  pop.  of  80,000 
(in  winter);  and  exports  corn,  cotton,  wool,  copper,  gall-nuts,  wax,  goats,  hair,  skins, 
hides,  etc. 

TASTAir,  or  Plaid,  a  pattern  woven  in  tslotii;  in  which  bands  of  different  colors  are 
voveD  or  printed  side  by  side,  both  the  warp  and  weft  way  of  the  material,  thus  giving 
the  well-known  checkered  pattern.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  pattern  ever  woven;  at 
all  events  the  so-called  shepherd's  plaid  of  Scotland  is  known  to  have  a  very  remote 
antiquity  among  the  eastern  nations  of  the  world.  The  plaid  pattern  admits  of  a  very 
great  variety  of  modifications,  by  the  introduction  of  different  colors,  and  by  varying  the 
amount  of  each  color  employed.  These  colored  plaids  were  in  great  favor  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  each  clan  wore  a  particular  kind  as  its  aistinctlve  dress. 

TABTAB,  a  mixture  of  bitartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  lime  (see  Tabtaric  Acm), 
Is  a  deposit  formed  from  wine,  and  known  in  its  crude  form  as  argol  (q.v.).  About 
900  tons  annually  of  this  substance  are  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  the  chief 
wine-producing  countries  of  Europe  and  the  cape  €k)od  Hope. 

The  word  Tartar^  which  gives  the  name  to  tartaric  acid,  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
Tartarat,  hell.    **  It  is  called  Tartckr"  says  Paracelsus,  "  because  it  produces  oil,  water, 
tincture,  and  salt,  which  burns  the  patient  as  Tartarus  does." 
TASTAE,  Cbkam  of.    See  Tartaric  Acm. 

TABTAB,  Foliated  Earth  of,  an  old  name  for  acetate  of  potash,  in  consequence 
of  the  foliated  satiny  masses  in  which  that  salt  occurs. 

TABTAB,  Soluble,  a  term  applied  by  some  chemists  to  neutral  tartrate  of  potash, 
*nd  by  others  to  borotartaric  acid.     See  Tartaric  Acid. 

TABTAB  OF  thb  TZSTH  is  a  deposit  of  salts  of  lime  and  organic  matter  from  the 
i^iliva,  and  usually  occurs  most  abundantly  on  the  inferior  incisors.  If  it  is  suffered  to 
^cumulate,  it  causes  inflammation  and  absorption  of  the  gum,  and  gradual  loosening  of 
'he  teeth.  The  accumulating  of  this  substance  may  usually  be  prevented  if  due  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  cleaning  of  the  teeth.  "The  teeth,"  says  Dr.  Druitt,  "should  be 
'jeaned  at  least  twice  a  day  with  a  soft  tooth  powder  (precipitated  chalk  is  best)  and  a'^T^ 
little  soap.    The  hairs  of  the  tooth-brush  should  be  soft,  and  not  too  closely  set,  so  that'gl^ 
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they  mav  penetrate  the  better  into  the  interstices  of  the  teeth."    When  the  tartar  hsM 
accumulated  1k>  any  extent,  it  must  be  removed  by  the  ieaUng  intirumenU  of  the  dentist. 

TASTAB'IG  AOD).  Ordinary  tartaric  acid,  CbHiOic^HO,  is  usually  seen  in  the  form 
of  colorless,  transparent,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  not  affected  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  ciys- 
tals  when  gently  warmed  become  strongly  electric,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cnrstals 
exhibiting  the  opposite  forms  of  electricity.  On  heating  tartaric  acid  to  about  840**,  it ' 
fuses;  and  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature  it  becomes  successively  changed,  without 
losing  weight,  into  two  matameric  acids,  metatartaric  and  idotartaiic  acids,  the  former 
of  which  is  bibasic  and  the  latter  monobasic.  At  about  874*',  two  atoms  of  the  acid  lose 
one  equivalent  of  water,  and  tartrcUie  add,  CicUsOacSHO,  is  formed.  If  the  same  tem- 
perature be  maintained  a  little  longer,  half  the  basic  water  is  expelled,  and  tartreUe 
acid,  CjflHsOjojSHO,  is  formed;  and  finally,  all  the  basic  water  is  driven  off,  and  anhy- 
drous tartaric  acid,  or  tartaric  anhydride,  C8H4O10  (or  CieHaOao),  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  white  porous  mass  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  If,  however,  it  be  allowed  in 
remain  long  moist,  it  gradually  becomes  converted  into  crystallized  tartaric  acid. 
Finally,  on  distilling  tartaric  acid  in  a  retort  at  a  temperature  of  400°  and  upward,  it  is 
decompose(Linto  certain  gases  and  emp^reumatic  oily  matters,  water,  and  acetic,  pyru- 
vic (or  pvroracemic)  and  pyrotartaric  acids. 

Oxidizing  agents,  such  as  peroxide  of  lead  or  nitric  acid,  readily  act  upon  tartaric 
acid,  and  convert  it  into  formic  and  carbonic  acids;  and  when  fused  with  caustic 
potash,  it  splits  up  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acids.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  organic 
acids. 

This  acid  occurs  abundantly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  both  in  the  free  and  combined 
state.  It  is  found  as  a  free  acid  in  tamarinds,  grapes,  the  pine-apple  etc. ;  and  in  com- 
bination with  potash  and  lime  in  tamarinds,  grapes,  mulberries,  and  the  unripe  berries 
of  mountiiin-ash,  and  in  small  quantity  in  the  juice  of  many  other  vegetables.  It  Ls, 
however,  from  argol  (q.v.),  a  product  of  the  fermentation  of  grape-juice,  that  the  tar- 
taric acid  of  commerce  is  obtained.  The  details  of  the  process  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows:  argol,  or  crude  bitartrate  of  potash,  is  dissolved  in  boilmg  water,  and  chalk 
is  added  as  long  as  effervescence  occurs.  An  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  is  precipitated, 
and  tartrate  of  potash  remains  in  solution.  This  tartrate  of  potash  is  converted  by  the 
jiddition  of  chloride  of  calcium,  into  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  and  soluble  chloride  of 
potassium.  The  tartrate  of  lime  obtained  by  these  two  operations,  if  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  readily  yields  free  tartaric  acid  in  solution,  with  sulphate  of  lime  as  a 
precipitate.  The  filtered  liquid,  when  cooled  and  evaporated,  yields  tartaric  acid  in 
crystals. 

'  Tartaric  acid  is  used  in  large  quantity  by  calico-printers  and  dyers  for  the  removal  of 
certain  mordants,  and  is  much  employed  in  medicine  in  the  preparation  of  effervescing 
draughts  and  for  otlier  purposes. 

Tartaric  acid  being  bibasic,  can  form  both  acid  andnormal  (or  neutral)  salts,  accord- 
ing to  the  two  general  formulse,  MO,HO,T,  and  2M0,T,  when  !M  signifies  any  nketal,  and 
T  is  used  as  a  s3;^mbol  for  anhydrous  tartaric  acid,  C8H4O10.  The  normal  salts  may  con 
tain  (1)  two  similar  or  (2)  different  protoxides,  or  (8)  a  protoxide  and  sesquioaide,  or  (4) 
a  protoxide  and  a  teroxide;  as,  for  example— -(1)  Tartrate  of  potash,  2K0,T;  (d)  Tartrate 
of  potash  and  soda,  or  Rochelle  salt,  K0,Na,T;  (8)  Tartrate  of  potash  and  iron,KO,Fe« 
0,T;  (4)  Tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  or  tartar  emetic,  KO,  SbOgT  +  Aq.  The 
tartrates  are  for  the  most  part  formed  by  partially  or  entirely  saturating  the  free  acid 
with  an  oxide  or  carbonate,  or  in  the  case  of  neutral  tartrates  containing  two  oxides,  by 
saturating  a  solution  of  the  bitartrate  of  one  oxide  with  the  other  oxide.  The  most 
important  tartrates  are  the  following : 

Tartrate  of  potash,  2K0,T,  a  soluble  salt,  which  crystallizes  with  difllculty,  and  ia 
formed  in  preparing  tartaric  add  ivombiiartra^te  of  potash,  E0,H0,T.  This  salt  la  pre- 
pared from  argol  by  extraction  with  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  about  one-sixth  or  its 
weight.  As  it  is  much  more  insoluble  in  cold  water,  of  which  it  requires  240  parts,  it 
crystallizes  readily  as  the  hot  solution  cools.  The  snowy  white  rhombic  prisms  which 
are  thus  deposited  constitute  cream  of  ta/rtar.  When  heated  to  redness  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible, a  charred  mass,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal  in  a  fine  powder, 
remains,  and  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  reducing  operations  under  the  title  of  Uack 
flux;  and  if  cream  of  tartar  is  deflagrated  with  twice  its  weight  of  niter,  iMteJlux,  aW 
a  reducing  agent,  consisting  solely  of  carbonate  of  potash,  is  obtaincKi.  T(Mfirat9  of 
potash  and  soda  has  been  already  described  in  the  article  Rochellb  Salt.  ■  Thrtraie  of 
potash  and  iron,  or  ferrum  tartaratum,  K0,Fe90tT  +  Aq,  and  tartrate  of  ammonia  and 
iron,  or  ammanio-tartrate  of  iron,  H4N0,Fej0s,T  +  4Aq,  although  the  latter  is  not 
included  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  are  excellent  medicinal  preparations  of  iron.  For  the 
method  of  preparing  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Neligan's  Medicines,  6th  ed.  p.  658. 
etc.  They  occur  in  the  form  of  brilliant,  semi-transparent,  reddish-brown  scales,  and 
are  soluble  in  about  their  own  weight  of  water  at  60  .  Tartrate  of  potash  and  boron, 
known  also  as  soluble  tortor  (although  the  term  has  also  been  applied  to  tartrate  of  potaidi), 
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fa  wltMe  cream  of  tartar,  K030i/r,  has  been  employed  medicinally,  but  Is  not  now 
used.  Tartrate  ^antimony  and  potash,  known  also  as  tariarigsd  antimony  and  ta/rtar 
emetic,  KO.SbOsTio  +  ^Aq.  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  the  whole  Materia 
Medica.  This  salt,  obtained  hy  a  process  which  is  given  in  the  phannacopceia,  occurs  in 
the  form  of  square  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  about  15  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  2 
parts  of  boiliug  water.  This  salt  is  somewhat  efflorescent,  and  when  dried  at  212°  loses 
all  its  water  of  crystallization ;  its  solution  slightly  reddens  litmus,  throws  down  an 
orange-colored  sulphide  of  antimony,  if  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  passed 
through  it,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  nauseous,  metallic  taste. 

There  is  no  very  delicate  test  for  tartaric  acid.  Its  presence  in  a  moderately  strong 
solution  ma}*^  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  acetate  of  potash,  when  a  sparingly  soluble 
bitartrate  is  soon  separated,  especially  if  the  mixture  be  well  stirred.  All  the  tartrates 
on  charring  emit  a  peculiar  odor  resembling  that  of  burned  sugar. 

A  remarkable  metameric  modification  of  tartaric  acid  is  known  as  raeemic  or  peurata/r- 
(arie  acid,  2HO,C8H40]o  +  2Aq-  ^^  ^s  ^  frequent  associate  of  tartaric  acid,  but  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  grapes  of  the  Vosges  district.  While  in  most  respects  it 
exhibits  a  close  resemblance  to  tartaric  acid  (the  two  acids  having  the  same  composition, 
yielding,  when  exposed  to  heat,  the  same  products,  and  their  salts  corresponding  in  the 
closest  manner),  it  mav  be  distinguished  and  separated  from  it  by  the  following  points  of 
difference.  It  crystallizes  more  readily  from  solution ;  it  contains  two  equivalents  of 
water  of  crystallization;  it  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  the  racemate  of  lime  is  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  on  adding  ammonia.  Its  most 
important  difference,  however,  is,  that  its  solution  does  not  rotate  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion, wliile  a  solution  of  ordinary  tartaric  acid  exerts  a  well-marked  nght-handed  rota- 
tion. 

The  brilliant  researches  of  M.  Pasteur  on  the  optical  and  chemical  properties  of  tar- 
taric and  raeemic  acids,  have  opened  up  a  new  and  most  important  field  of  investigation 
in  relation  to  the  molecular  composition  of  organic  bodies.  We  shall  give  the  briefest 
possible  abstract  of  his  remarkable  discoveries,  and  must  refer  for  fuller  information  to 
iiis  numerous  memoirs  in  the  Comptes  Rendue,  Annans  de  \jhimie,  imd  other  French 
scientific  journals.  He  has  proved  that  raeemic  acid  is  a  mixture  of  ordinary  tartaric 
ucid  (to  which,  from  its  optical  property,  he  applies  the  term  dextro-racemic  oAd)  and  of 
an  acid  which  produces  left-handed  rotation,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  lano-racemic 
aeid,  (These  acids  are  also  known  as  dextro-tartaric  and  kno-tartaric  adds.)  He  found 
that,  bv  saturating  raeemic  acid  with  soda  and  ammonia,  and  allowing  this  solution  to 
crystallize  slowly,  two  varieties  of  crj'stals  are  obtained,  which  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  form,  in  the  same  way  as  the  image  and  the  refiection  of  the  image  in  a  mirror 
iliffer;  or  as  riffht-handed  and  left-handed.  If  the  two  kinds  of  crysttils  are  seimrated, 
and  then  dissolved,  each  solution  ia  found  to  act  powerfully  on  polarized  light,  but  in 
opposite  directions.  On  separating  these  acids  from  their  bases,  and  mixing  equal  parts  of 
concentrated  solutions  of  each,  raeemic  acid  is  again  formed,  which  exerts  no  action  on  a 
polarized  ray.  M.  Pasteur  has  subsequently  made  the  discovery,  that  raeemic  acid  may 
be  artificially  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  certain  compounds  of  tartaric  acid 
(such  as  tartrate  of  cinchonine  or  tartaric  ether),  which  are  capable  of  resisting,  a  high 
temperature.  The  formation  of  raeemic  acid  in  this  way  is  accompanied  by  the  produc- 
tion of  another  modification  of  tartaric  acid,  which  he  calls  inactive  tartaric  add,  which, 
like  raeemic  acid,  has  no  action  on  polarized  light,  but  unlike  it,  cannot  be  resolved 
into  dextro  and  IsBvo-racemic  acids. 

Tartaric  acid  and  the  tartrates,  in  their  relation  to  medicine,  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Pure  tartanHc  acid,  in  small  doses  diluted  largely  with  water,  forms  a  good 
refrigerant  drink  in  febrile  and  inflammatorj'  affections,  and  is  much  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  hospitals,  etc.,  as  being  cheaper  than  citric  acid.  It  has  been  stated  that 
persons  addicted  to  habitual  drunkenness  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  followins:  treat- 
ment: A  few  crystals  of  the  acid  are  dissolved  in  two  small  tumblers  of  water,  and 
taken  in  the  morning  fasting,  an  hour  intervening  between  the  tumblers.  The  painful 
feclinff  of  sinking  and  craving  of  the  stomach,  of  which  such  persons  usually  complain, 
is  said  to  be  removed  by  these  acid  draughts.  Under  the  name  of  acidulated  drops. 
lozenges  composed  of  this  acid,  su^r,  and  oil  of  lemons  are  largely  employed  in  mild 
sore  throats  and  colds.  The  principal  medical  use,  however,  of  tartaric  acid  is  in  the 
preparation  of  effervescent  draughts,  when  added  to  alkaline  carbonntes;  and  in  the 
comt^isition  of  seidlitz  powders  (q.v.).  Tartrate  of  potash  is  a  mild  but  efficient  purga- 
tive in  doses  of  from  two  to  six  drams,  which  is  perhaps  hardly  so  mtic*\  used  as"  it 
deserves.  In  passing  through  the  system  it  becomes  converted  into  carbonate,  and  thus 
renders  the  urine  alkaline.*  Acid  tartrate,  or  bitartrate  of  potash,  commonly  ki.own  as 
cream  of  tartar,  in  full  doses,  acts  as  a  sharp  purgative,  but  is  generally  prescril:)ed  with 
some  of  the  milder  vegetable  cathartics.  When  administered  in  small  repeated  doses 
(from  a  scruple  to  a  dram),  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  largely  increases  the  secretion 
of  urine,  ana  is  consequently  of  great  service  in  dropsy.  It  may  be  agreeably  given  in 
either  of  the  following  forms:  (J)  Imperial,  which  ts  prepared  by  dissolving  a  dram  of 
cream  of  tartar  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  flavoring  with  lemon-iMiel  and'  susrar.  In 
incipient  dropsy,  a  couple  of  tumblers  of  this  mixture,  with  half  a  glass  of  gopdliollundjp 
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ia^acb,  are  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Neligon  as  an  after-dinner  drink.  The  pn- 
portion  of  cream  of  tortar  to  the  pint  of  water  may  be  gradually  increased  to  two  drani.^. 
(2)  Cream  of  iarUir  wliey  is  prepared  by  l)oiling  100  grains  of  the  salt  in  a  pint  of  new 
milk,  and  removing  the  curds  by  straining.  Either  of  these  drinks  may  be  safely  lakeL: 
to  any  extent  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Tartrate  of  iron  and  potash^  the  ferrum  tariara 
turn,  or  t/iriarated  iron,  of  the  pliarmacopoBia,  is  a  mild  chalyl)eate  tonic,  which,  in 
consequence  of  its  somewhat  sweet  taste,  is  well  adapted  for  children.  It  occurs  in 
transparent  scales  of  a  deep  garnet  color,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  spaiingly  soluble  in 
spirit.  The  dose  varies  from  5  grains  to  a  scruple,  three  times  a  day,  either  given  with 
honey  or  treacle,  or  dissolved  in  some  aromauc  water.  The  xcine  oj  iron  {tinum  ferri  of 
the  Pharm.  Brit.)  consists  of  sherry  with  tartrated  iron  in  solution.  Each  dram  ought 
to.  contain  one  grain  of  the  salt.  The  tartrate  of  iron  aivd  ammonia,  or  ammonio-tartrtitr 
of  iron,  closcW  resembles  in  its  action  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  potash.  Although  not  in 
tlie  Pharm.  Brit.,  it  is  "an  excellent  preparation  of  iron,  void  of  all  astiingency.  Ii< 
not  disagreeable  taste,  its  solubility  in  water,  its  compatibility  with  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates, and  the  permanency  of  its  composition,  give  it  an  advantage  over  most  of  thi- 
other  preparations  of  iron.  It  is  peculiarly  suited  as  a  tonic  for  those  demngemeiit«^  of 
the  uterine  organs  in  which  ferruginous  salts  are  indicated," — Neligan*6  Medicines,  6ili 
ed.  p.  645.  The  dose  is  from  5  to  8  grains,  and  it  may  be  prescrilSd  in  the  form  of 
powders,  pills,  or  solution;  or  made  into  a  bolus  with  honey.  Tartar  emetic,  in  dose^  of 
from  ^  to  J  of  a  grain,  frequently  repeated,  acts  as  a  diaphoretic  or  sudorific, 
nausea  sometimes  accompanies  the  diaphoresis,  but  it  lias  the  advantage  of  increasing 
the  tendency  to  perspiration.  The  addition  of  the  compound  tincture  of  lavender  tend> 
to  prevent  the  supervention  of  vomiting.  Tartar  emetic  in  these  small  doses  is  of  gn.;i: 
service  in  febrile  disorders,  in  the  haemoptysis  of  phthisis,  in  obstinate  cutaneous  di^ 
eases,  etc.  AntimoniaZ  wine  con.sists  of  sherry  holding  tartar  emetic  in  solution  in  tlk* 
proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  dose,  to  produce  a  diaphoretic  action  is  20 
or  80  minims  every  hour.  If  we  require  an  expeetomnt  action— as  in  acute  pneumonia 
or  bronchitis — the  salt  should  be  given  in  still  smaller  doses,  as  from  ^^  to  ^  of  h 
grain.  Tartar  emetic,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  dissolved  in  water,  acts  aa  a  pow- 
erful emetic,  and  at  the  same  time  produces  much  nausea  and  depression,  and  not  un 
frequently  purging.  The  vomiting  seldom  occure  till  about  20  minutes  after  tlif 
draught  has  been  taken  If  tartar  emetic  is  thus  given  at  the  eommencement  of  febrii*- 
or  inflammatory  affections,  it  will  often  cut  short  the  impending  disease.  With  thi- 
view  it  is  employed  in  continued  fever,  croup,  whooping-cough,  etc.  It  used  to  be  given 
to  relax  the  muscular  system,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  and  dislocation;  but  chlo 
reform  is  far  better  for  these  objects.  In  cases  of  poisoning  it  is  inferior  to  sulphate  of 
zinc.  It  is  expedient  to  take  the  emetic  dose  in  parts,  as  too  powerful  an  effect  is  thu> 
prevented.  Two  grains,  which  are  generally  sufBcient,  nmst  be  dissolved  in  eight 
ounces  of  water,  of  which  a  quarter  should  be  taken  every  ten  minutes  till  vomiting 
ensues.  The  patient  should  walk  gently  about  his  room  between  the  doses.  If  a  large 
dose  ^of  one,  two,  or  even  three  grains)  be  repeated  every  second  hour,  the  nausea, 
vomitmg,  and  purging  (which  often  follows  a  fidl  dose)  cease  after  two  or  three  such 
doses,  and  the  main  action  seems  to  be  exerted  in  depressing  the  circulation  and  lowei  - 
ing  the  pulse.  Hence,  tartar  emetic  given  in  this  way  is  a  direct  sedative  or  contra 
stimulant,  and  is  of  great  service  in  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  "  As  a  contra-stimulant/* 
says  Neligan,  "  tartar  emetic  is  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  ever}- 
hour  or  second  hour,  dissolved  in  one  or  at  most  two  ounces  of  orange-flower  water. 
The  first  dose  or  two  should  not  exceed  half  a  grain,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  drink,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  production  of  vomiting.  When  once  a 
tolerance  of  the  medicine  is  produced  in  the  system,  the  quantity  taken  may  be  rapidly 
increased." — Op.  cit.,  p.  418.  Lastly,  tartar  emetic,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  proauces 
a  crop  of  pustules,  which  ulcerate,  and  discharge  purulent  matter.  In  consequence  of 
this  property,  tartar  emetic,  either  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  of  saturated  solution,  is 
often  employed  as  a  counter-irritant  in  various  affections  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  in  diseases*  of  the  joints,  etc.  The  ointment  is  applied  by  rubbing  about  half 
a  dram  on  the  skin  night  and  morning.  In  two  or  three  days  pustules  begin  to  app>ear. 
when  the  further  application  of  the  ointment  should  be  temporarily  suspended.  The 
saturated  solution  is  a  cleaner  preparation  than  the  ointment,  and  acts  more  speedily. 
It  is  applied  by  means  of  pledgets  of  lint  soaked  in  it.  Tai'tar  emetic,  in  excessive  doses, 
or  in  small  repeated  doses,  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.  Dr.  Taylor  has  reported  37  cases 
of  poisoning  by  this  agent,  of  which  16  were  fatal.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  was  in  a 
child  three-quarters  of  a  grain,  and  in  an  adult  two  graim,  but  in  the  last  case  there  were 
circumstances  which  favored  the  fatal  action  of  the  poison.  •  The  symptoms  occurrins: 
in  chronic  poisoning  by  this  salt  are  "great  nrusea,  vomiting  of  mucus  and  liquids, 
great  depression,  watery  purging,  followed  often  by  constipation  of  the  bowels,  small, 
contracted,  and  frequent  pulse,  loss  of  voice  and  muscular  strength,  coldness  of  the  skin, 
with  clammy  perspiration,  and  death  from  complete  exhaustion."  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  are  on  record  in  this  country  in  which  murder  has  been  perpetrated  by  the 
slow  action  of  tartar  emetic.  The  most  important  of  them  are  referre«l  to  by  Dr.  Taylor 
in  his  Medical  Jurisprudence,  pp  148  and  250,  to  which  must  be  added  the  PritchanI 
case  in  Glasgow,  1865.     The  Pharnvaceutical  Journal  for  Oct.,/1865,  contains  dircc 
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tions,  by  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  for  preparing  an  antidote  to  be  pre- 
scribed after  a  large  dose  of  tartar  emetic  has  been  taken.  The  ingredients  are  solution 
of  perchloiide  of  iron  and  calcined  magnesia. 

TAXTASS,  or,  more  properly,  Tatars,  was  originally  a  name  of  the  Mongolic  races, 
but  came  to  be  extended  to  all  the  tribes  brought  under  Mongolic  sway  by  Genghis  Khan 
and  his  successors,  including  Tungusic  and  Turkic  races.  The  term  is  therefore  not  to 
be  eonsidered  as  ethnological,  though  all,  or  almost  all,  the  peoples  included  under  it,  in 
its  widest  sense,  belong  to  the  Turanian  family,  but  is  ra&er  to  be  understood  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  term  "Franks"  used  by  Mohammedans.  In  the  classification  of  lan- 
guages. Tartaric  has  become  the  distinctive  name  of  that  class  of  Turanian  languages 
of  which  the  Turkish  is  the  most  prominent  member,  while  the  Mongolic  form  a 
separate  class.     See  Tukanian  Languages. 

TABTAJtlTS  (Gr.  Tariaroa;  the  name  is  probably  onomatopoeic,  the  reduplication 
being  designed  to  express  something  terrible  or  disagreeable,  like  Barbaros^  Markaron, 
and  many  other  words),  according  to  Homer,  is  a  deep  and  sunless  abyss,  as  far  below 
Hades  as  earth  is  below  heaven,  and  closed  in  by  iron  gates.  Into  Tartarus,  Zeus 
hurled  those  who  rebelled  against  his  authority,  as  e.g.,  Kronos  and  the  Titans.  After- 
ward the  nanae  was  employed  sometimes  as  synonymous  with  Hades  or  the  undeivworld 
generally,  but  more  frequently  to  denote  the  place  where  the  wicked  were  punished 
after  death — lowest  hell,  m  fact.  A  noticeable  feature  about  these  punishments  is  their 
congruity  with  the  nature  of  the  offenses  perpetrated.     See  Heaven  and  Hell. 

TABTASY  (properly  Tatary)  is  the  name  imder  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  com- 
prised the  whole  central  belt  of  central  Asia  and  eastern  £urope,  from  the  sea  of  Japan 
to  the  Dnieper,  including  Mantchuria,  Mongolia,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Independent  Tur- 
kestan, the  Ktdmuck  and  Kirghis  steppes,  and  the  old  khanates  of  Easan,  Astrakhan, 
and  the  Crimea,  and  even  the  Cossack  countries;  and  hence  arose  a  distinction  of  Tar- 
tary  into  European  and  Asiatic.  But  latterly  the  name  Tartaiy  had  a  much  more  lim- 
ited si^ificatlon,  including  only  that  tract  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Siberia,  and  on  the  s. 
by  Chma  and  Thibet,  along  witli  Independent  Turkestan;  and  at  the  present  day,  many 
vrriters  apply  it  as  a  synonym  for  Turkistan  (q.  v.). 

TARTIKI,  GinsEPPK,  1692-1770;  b.  Pirano,  Italy;  received  lessons  in  music,  violin- 
playing,  and  fencing;  studied  law;  married  privately  at  Padua,  and  to  avoid  arrest  by 
the  bishop  fled  to  a  convent,  where  for  two  years  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
violin,  receiving  lessons  in  composition  from  father  Boemo,  the  organist  of  the  convent ; 
appointed  chief  violinist  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  at  Padua,  I'^l;  cstablislied,  1728, 
at  Padua  a  violin  school  of  ^reat  celebrity.  He  left  m  MS.  48  violin  sonatas,  1  trio,  137 
concertos,  besides  his  published  works.  Sonate  du  Dia^U,  or  2artin€s  Dream,  he 
considered  his  best  composition. 

TABTRAlL'IG  ACIB  and  TABTSELIC  ACH).    See  Tartaric  Acid. 

TASTUTX,  the  name  of  the  chief  character  in  Moli^re*s  most  celebrated  comedy, 
which  lias  become  a  synonym  in  all  languages  for  a  hypocritical  pretender  to  religion. 
The  original  of  the  character  was  most  probably  a  certain  abbe  de  Roquette,  a  parasite 
of  the  prince  de  Conti.  The  name  is  said  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Moli^re  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  papal  nuncio,  where  he  saw  the  pious  and  solemn  countenances 
of  the  nuncio's  courtiers  suddenly  lighted  up  with  ecstatic  animation  by  the  appearance 
of  a  seller  of  truffles— in  Italian,  tartuffoU.  This  play  excited  a  greater  commotion  than 
[>erhaps  any  other  production  of  the  kind  ever  did.  It  was  written  in  1064;  but  before 
it  was  brought  on  the  public  stage,  partial  representations  of  it  in  private  companies  had 
made  its  character  known,  and  raised  the  alarm  of  the  priests,  who  believed  themselves 
to  be  specially  satirized  therein.  Uniting  with  the  many  enemies  whom  Moli^re  liad  ' 
already  made  for  himself  by  lashing  physicians,  fops,  and  fools  of  all  kinds,  they  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  public  representation  of  the  play.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  threatened  with  excommunication  all  actors  who  should  take  any  part 
io  the  performance,  and  even  those  who  should  only  i-ead  it ;  and  one  dignitary  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  Moli^re — whom  he  called  a  devil  in  human  form — was  deserving  of 
the  stake.  It  was  not  till  1669  that  Moli^e  succeeded  in  getting  the  play  publicly  acted 
in  presence  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  then  it  had  an  uninterrupted  run  for  three  months,  to 
the  great  vexation  of  all  hypocrites. 

TARUDANT,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Soos,  Morocco;  about  4  m.  from  the  Soos 
river,  and  150  m.  s.w.  from  Morocco;  pop.  about  50,000.  It  is  walled  and  defended  by 
a  citadel.  Most  of  the  houses  have  but  one  story,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  anS 
crooked.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  highly  cultivated  country,  and  itself  contains 
many  groves  and  gardens.     Its  chief  manufactures  are  of  copper,  leather  and  dyes. 

TASCHEKEAU,  Elzbar  Alexandre,  b.  Quebec,  1818;  educated  at  the  Quebec 
senanary.  He  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  1842;  was  for  some  time 
professor  of  mental  philosophy,  and  superior  in  the  Quebec  seminary,  and  became 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Laval  university  in  1856.  He  became  administrator  of  the 
'i'lebec  diocese  in  1870,  and  archbishop  of  Quebec  in  1871.  GoOQIc 
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TASHXAinD',  till  recently  a  t.  of  Independent  Turkistan,  but  now  in  the  posBession 
of  Russia,  is  situated  in  the  khanate  of  Khokan,  93  m.  n.n.w.  of  Khokan,  the  capi- 
tal on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Saralka,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Djirhik  river,  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent, which  empties  itself  into  the  Sir-Daria.  It  is  the  chief  commercial  town  in  the 
district,  is  the  center  of  the  transit-trade  between  Bokhara,  Khokan,  and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  and  has  extensive  trading  relations  with  Orenburg  and  Petropavlovsk.  Like  most 
of  the  cities  of  central  Asia,  it  stands  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  covers  a  large  tract  of  ground^ 
being  said  to  extend  10  m.  in  one  direction  and  5  in  another,  and  is  protected  bv  a  high 
wall  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Within  the  walls  are  numerous  gardens  and  vineyards,  inter- 
spersed among  the  houses;  the  houses  themselves  are  built  of  mud,  and  thatched  with 
roeds.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  castle  (which  is 
fortified),  various  mosques,  colleges,  old  temples,  and  a  bazaar.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  gunpowder,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  iron.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1871, 
the  pop.  amounted  to  78,125.  Tashkand  is  also  important  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
and,  mainly  for  this  reason,  had  been  long  coveted  by  Russia.  The  Russians,  who 
captured  it  in  1854,  and  retained  it  for  a  short  time,  finally  took  possession  of  it  in  1805. 
havine  in  the  mean  time  made  great  advances  in  central  Asia.  The  petition  of  the 
inhabU;ants,  that  they  might  be  received  as  Russian  subjects,  was  granted  in  1806;  and 
since  then  it  has  been  governed  by  a  kind  of  municipal  board,  the  president  being  a  Rus- 
sian officer,  and  the  members  chosen  by  the  townspeople. 

TASMAN,  Abel  Janssbn.  b.  Hoom,  n.  Holland,  about  1600;  was  sent,  1642,  br 
Van  Diemen,  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company  to  explore  New  Holland, 
and  on  Nov.  24  discovered  the  island  which  he  called  Van  Diemen's  Luid  (now  Tas- 
mania). After  a  voyage  of  10  months,  in  which  he  discovered  New  Zealand,  the  islands 
of  the  Three  Kings,  the  Friendly,  and  Feejee  islands,  he  returned  to  Batavia.  He  made 
a  second  voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  1644;  but  we  have  no  details  of  it, 
as  he  never  returned.    He  published  an  account  of  his  first  voyage. 

TASKA'VIA)  formerly  Van  Diemkn's  Land,  a  considerable  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  between  the  parallels  of  40**  40'  to  48**  40'  s.  lat.,  and  between  144*"  80'  to 
148*  30'  e.  long.,  lying  to  the  a.  of,  and  separated  from  Australia  by  Bass's  strait  Its 
greatest  length,  from  cape  Grim,  on  the  n.w.,  to  cape  Pillar  on  the  s.e.,  is  240  m. ;  and 
its  greatest  breadth  from  e.  to  w.,  200  m. ;  its  area,  including  the  adjacent  islands,  about 
26,800  sq.  miles.  The  capital  is  Hobart  Town,  with  a  pop.  of  20,000,  situated  at  the  base 
of  Mt.  Wellington,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Derwent.  The  sec- 
ond chief  town  is  Launceston,  with  a  pop.  of  10,668,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Tamar,  formed  by  the  iunction  of  the  North  and  South  Bsk  rivers.  In  the  ycnr 
1854  the  population  consistea  of— males,  80,618;  females,  28,261;  total,  64,874.  In 
1874,  males,  55,117;  females.  49.059;  total,  104,176.  Total  pop.  in  Dec.,  1877,  107,104. 
Ilobart  Town  and  Launceston  are  connected  by  the  electric  telegraph,  and  by  an  excel- 
lent macadamized  road,  121  m.  in  length,  from  which  good  roads  branch  off.  In  187«S 
there  were  680  m.  of  telegraph.  The  first  line  of  railway,  45  m.  in  length,  was  oi)eni.d 
in  1871,  uniting  Launceston  with  Deloraine:  there  arc  in  all  about  180  m.  of  railway. 

Pfiysical  FBotures. — The  south-eastern  coast  of  Tasmania  is  deeply  indented  by  the 
estuanes  of  the  Derwent  and  Huon,  Storm  bay,  the  inlet  of  Pitt  "Vv  ater,  and  Frederick 
Henry  bay.  The  last  is  protected  on  the  s.e.  b^  Tasm^n's  peninsula,  reserved  as  a  penal 
settlement  for  the  colony.  The  chief  indentations  on  the  w.  coast  are  Macquarie  har- 
bor (formerly  a  penal  settlement,  but  now  uninhabited),  and  Port  Davey.  On  Ac  o. 
coast  are  Oyster  bay,  between  Freycinet's  peninsula  and  the  mainland;  and  Spring  bay, 
sheltered  on  the  e.  by  Maria  island.  On  the  n.  coast,  besides  the  estuarv  of  the  '^mar. 
there  are  numerous  smaller  harbors  and  rivers,  accessible  to  vessels  of  from  80  to  800 
tons.  The  chief  of  these  are  Circular  Head,  Port  Sorell,  and  the  rivers  Mersev,  Forth. 
Leven,  Don,  and  Inglis.  The  scenery  is  of  a  bold  mountainous  character,  varied  by  deep 
narrow  valleys,  extensive  undulating  tracts  of  country,  and  open  plains  of  limited 
extent.  Among  the  principal  mountains  are  Ben  Lomond  (5,()02  ft.).  Cradle  mount 
(5,069  ft.).  Ironstone  mount  (4,736  ft.),  Mt.  Barrow  (4,644  ft.),  Mt.  Wellington  (4,166  ft), 
with  many  others  exceeding  4.000  ft.  in  height.  Embosomed  among  the  central  mount- 
ains, at  an  average  height  of  about  8,000  ft.,  are  numerous  lakes,  with  a  united  area  of 
about  170  sq.m.,  which  feed  the  greater  part  of  the  rivers  draining  the  s.e.  slope  of  the 
island.  Witn  the  exception  of  the  reclaimed  lands,  the  basaltic  plains,  and  limited  tracts 
which  are  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  timber  trees,  the  whole  island  is  more  or  less 
densely  wooded.  The  vast  forests  of  the  western  portions  of  the  n.  and  s.  coasts  are 
extensively  utilized  for  timber,  and  in  the  former,  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  rich 
heavily-timbered  lands  is  rapidly  progressing,  But  the  major  part  of  the  western  half 
of  the  island  is  entirely  uninhabited,  its  soil,  climate,  and  inaccessible  position  offering 
little  inducement  to  the  settler. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy, -^The  bed-rocks  of  the  western  districts,  from  Bass's  strait  to 
South-west  cape,  consist  of  vast  bands  of  slates,  schists,  and  quartz  rock,  belonging  to 
the  azoic  or  metamorphic  series.  Next  to  these  come  lower  paleozoic  slates,  with  con- 
glomerates and  dark  compact  limestones,  the  latter  highly  charged  with  Silurian  fossils. 
Unoonformably  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  these  rocks  lie  upper  paleozoic  sandstones, 
mudstones,  limestones,  and  conglomerates,  also  traversed  by  dikes  and  masses  of  green- 
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Stone  and  basalt,  and  with  these,  reaching  an  altitude  of  4,000  fl.  above  the  sea-level.  In 
the  8.6.  districts,  from  the  South  Esk  river  on  the  n.  to  the  Huon  on  the  B.w.,the  lower  rocks 
are  entirely  absent,  or  concealed  beneath  the  upper  paleozoic  beds.  In  the  n.e.  district, 
ihe  lower  rocks  again  make  tlieir  appearance,  associated  with  granite  and  greenstone,  and 
•ccaaionallv  traversed  by  dikes  and  veins  of  the  true  auriferous  quartz.  Here,  again,  they 
are  overlaid  by  upper  paleozoic  rocks,  extensively  denuded,  and  exposing  seams  of  coat 
from  2  ft.  to  14  ft.  thick,  at  various  elevations.  Tertiary  rocks  are  sparingly  distributed. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Inglis,  on  the  n.  coast,  are  beds  of  a  whitish  freestone,  attaining 
in  places  a  thickness  of  120  ft.,  and  containing  recent  shells,  with  extinct  species  of 
trigonia^  tereibrattUa,  qwrcBa,  valuta,  etc.  Tertiary  lignites  are  found  in  the  sandy  clays 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Serwent  and  Tamar,  with  impressions  of  leaves  of  unknown  trees 
and  plants.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  South  Esk,  comprising  an  area  of 
more  than  1000  sq.m.,  extensive  deposits  of  clays,  sands,  and  quartz  drift  are  met  with. 
Ko  distinct  traces  of  glacial  action  have  been  observed ;  but  the  thick  beds  of  gravel,  and 
the  boulders,  which  must  have  traveled  many  miles  from  their  parent  rock,  afford  evi- 
dence of  some  powerful  transporting  agency,  and  were  probably  deposited  in  their  present 
flites  by  the  action  of  icebergs  slowly  drifting  norlliward  at  some  period  prior  to  the 
]a£t jzeneral  elevation  of  the  laud. 

THie  igneous  rocks  are  everywhere  present  in  great  variety.  The  islands  of  the 
Fumeaux  group  in  Bass's  strait  are  chiefly  of  gramte,  and  form  the  connecting  links 
which  join  the  n.e.  angle  of  Tasmania  to  the  great  dividing  range  of  eastern  Australia. 
Qold  has  been  found  in  many  places,  and  the  workings  have  for  years  given  fair  returns 
to  a  limited  number  of  miners.  In  1875,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  was  8.010 
ounces.  Silver  and  antimony  have  been  occasionally  met  w^ith  in  the  gold  drifts,  and 
very  rich  deposits  of  tin  have  begun  to  be  worked  at  mount  Bischoff.  In  the  six  months 
cnaing  June,  1877,  900  tons  of  tin  ore  were  shipped.  Copper  occurs  in  thin  veins,  asso- 
ciated with  galena,  on  the  n.  coast,  near  the  nver  Leven,  and  galena  has  been  found 
elsewhere  in  the  primitive  limestones.  Red  and  brown  hematites,  containing  a  large 
•eroentaffe  of  iron,  occur  at  various  points  on  the  n.  coast,  in  large  masses  and  lodes. 
Iron-wo]^  on  an  extended  scale  are  now  in  operation ;  in  1874  the  produce  was  1400 
tons.  Coal  is  worked  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  chiefly  for  local  consumption.  A 
large  lode  of  bismuth  was  discovered  in  1875.  The  older  limestones  yield  flne  varieties 
of  marble,  and  excellent  building  stone  is  obtained  from  the  greenstones,  basalts,  and 
pcJeozoic  sandstones. 

Botany,— The  flora  of  Tasmania  has  been  fully  described  in  the  botany  of  the 
antarctic  voyages  by  Hooker  and  others.  The  majority  of  the  species  are  common  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  Of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter,  many  are  limited 
to  particular  loc^ties.  The  most  widely  diffused  genera  are  the  eucalypti  and  acacia;, 
the  former  yielding  the  ordinary  timber  of  the  colony.  The  blue  gum  (euealypiiu 
fflolndvs)  reaches  a  height  of  850  ft.,  with  a  corresponding  girth.  The  blackwood  (acaeux 
melaTUKcylo^n)  and  the  huon  pine  {dacrydium  fVanklinu)  also  yield  valuable  timber, 
which,  together  with  the  hardwoods  from  the  eucalypti,  is  largely  exported  to  the 
neighboring  colonies.  A  species  of  beech  fagus  CunningTiamii^,  locally  Known  as  the 
myrtle,  and  growing  in  great  abundance  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  also  produces  a 
highly  valuable  timber,  which  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  which  it  ments.  There 
are  many  beautiful  shrubs  and  plants,  but  the  flowers  are  usually  small  and  inconspicuous 
An  the  common  fruit-trees  and  culinary  vegetables  of  England  have  been  introduced, 
and  grow  with  great  luxuriance  and  vigor.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  cultivated  in  some 
situations,  but  do  not  usually  ripen  their  fruit  The  introduction  and  cultivation  of 
exotic  trees  and  plants  is  energetically  carried  on  in  the  botanical  gardens  under  the 
direction  of  the  Royal  society. 

SSoology. — Of  the  40  species  of  mammals,  one -half  belong  to  the  sub-class  aplacen 
taria,  comprising  the  marmpiata  (kangaroo,  wallabv,  opossum,  wombat,  etc.),  and  .two 
species  of  the  singular  order  monotremata  (ornithorhynchus  and  echidna).  Among 
the  marsupial  animals  peculiar  to  Tasmania,  the  chief  are  the  thylacine  {thyla^inus 
fjynoeephaltui)  and  the  Tasmanian  devil  {dagyuims  ursinns),  both  of  which  are  sometimes 
very  <£»structive  to  sheep  in  the  outlying  districts.  The  skin  of  the  kangaroo  is  much 
prized  for  leather,  and  there  is  always  a  market  for  opossum  fur.  Whales  and  seals, 
formerly  very  abundant  on  the  coasts,  are  now  rare;  but  whaling  is  still  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  adjacent  seas.  The  birds  of  Tasmania  have  been  admirably  described 
by  Gould.  The  majority  are  identical  with  Australian  species.  The  emu  is  extinct,  and 
black  BWBDB  are  seldom  seen  in  the  settled  districts.  There  is  abundance  of  native 
game,  which  is  now  protected  by  act  of  parliament  during  the  breeding  season.  A 
species  of  puffin  (Planus  hremcaudus),  locally  known  as  the  mutton-bird,  frequents 
some  of  the  islanas  m  Bass's  strait  in  countless  numbers,  and  many  thousands  are 
annually  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  their  oil,  and  for  food  by  the  half-caste  islanders. 
Fish  are  plenuful  in  the  seas  and  rivers,  the  best  being  known  by  the  local  name  of 
trumpeter,  and  reaching  a  weight  of  40  lbs.  There  are  18  species  of  snakes,  most  of 
which  are  venomous,  but  accidents  from  their  bite  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Many 
species  of  insects  and  crustaceans  have  been  described  by  Erichson,  Gray,  Gunther,  and 
•thers.  A  comprehensive  and  accurate  account  of  the  fauna  of  Tasmania  is  still  how- 
ever, a  desideratum.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Fallow-deer,  and  several  of  the  English  game-bird$^,  have  long  been  naturalized,  and 
salmon  have  been  introduced  after  several  unsuccessful  nttempts. 

Climate,  Soil,  Product',  etc. — The  climate  of  Tasmania  is  fine  and  salubrious.  Fronfi 
observations  taken  at  Hobart  Town,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the 
extreme  of  heat  appears  lo  be  lOS"",  and  of  cold  29"*  8'.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
hottest  month  (January)  is  63°  57',  and  of  the  coldest  (July),  46°  82',  and  of  the  whole 
year,  54*  92  .  In  some  parts  of  the  island,  the  temperature,  even  in  winter,  rarely  sinks 
to  45".  Snow  seldom  falls  in  the  settled  districts,  and  does  not  lie  on  the  ground  except 
on  the  high  table-lands  of  the  interior.  The  average  annual  rain-fall  at  Hobart  Town  is 
21.52  in.,  and  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  islana  about  35  in.,  except  in  the  western 
country  and  the  hi^jh  lands,  where  a  fall  of  75  in.  has  been  registered  in  the  year. 

The  agricultural  lands  may  be  divided  into  three  classes— alluvial  deposits,  tertiarj'^ 
clays,  and  loamy  soils,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  different  kinds  of  basalt.  In 
their  virgin  state,  some  are  marvelously  productive.  On  new  land,  100  bushels  of  oats, 
70  bushels  of  wheat,  and  15  tons  of  potatoes  per  acre,  are  not  uncommon  crops.  The 
fertility  of  the  soU  has  encouraged  a  system  of  slovenly  farming.  In  many  instances, 
the  land  has  been  cropped  with  wheat  and  oats  for  upward  of  thirty  years  without  anj' 
application  of  manure,  or  any  rest  save  an  occisional  summer  fallow.  The  export  trade 
in  the  staple  articles  of  produce  has  much  fallen  off  of  late  years,  partly  because  the 
neighboring  colonies  have  begun  to  depend  more  upon  their  own  resources,  but  partly  also 
through  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  from  improvident  management,  and  the  necessarily 
increased  cost  of  production.  There  are  skilled  and  careful  fanners  in  every  district,  but 
they  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  open  pastoral  lands  are  admirably  adapted  for 
sheep.  The  wool  from  some  of  the  larger  establishments  is  much  valued,  and  brings 
the  highest  price  in  the  London  market.  The  cattle  and  agricultural  horses  of  some  of 
the  northern  districts  are  unsurpassed  in  the  colonies.  Pastoral  and  agricultural  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  to  promote  improvements  in  the  system  of  farming,  and  to 
encourage  the  breeding  and  importation  of  pure  stock.  The  extent  of  alienated  land  is 
over  4,000,000  acres,  of  which  about  340,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  In  1875  the 
number  of  horses  in  the  colony  was  23,208;  of  cattle,  110,450;  and  of  sheep,  1,714,168. 
In  1876  the  exports  amounted  to  £1,130,983,  the  chief  staple  article  being  wool;  the 
imports  were  £1,133,008.  In  1876-77  the  yield  of  wheat  was  752,070  bush.;  barley, 
147,536  bush.;  oats,  571,485  bush.;  potatoes,  27,289  tons;  hay,  85,907  tons;  hops,  889,- 
514  lbs. 

AdminiatrcUion, — Since  the  passing  of  the  *'  constitutional  act"  in  1854,  the  governing 
authority  has  been  vested  in  a  parliament,  consisting  of  the  governor  as  the  queen's  rep- 
resentative, and  two  elective  houses,  the  legislative  council  of  16,  and  the  assembly  of 
32  members.  The  qualification  of  voters  is,  for  the  former,  a  freehold  of  tlie  annual 
value  of  £30,  or  a  leasehold  of  £200;  and  for  the  latter  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  £50,  or 
the  payment  of  £7  house  rental  Graduates  of  British  universities,  and  all  holding  a 
commission  in  the  array  or  navy,  or  in  holy  orders,  are  entitled,  ex  officio,  to  vote  at  the 
election  of  members  of  both  houses.  The  *re venue  for  the  year  1877  was  £861,771,  of 
which  there  was  derived  from  the  customs  the  sum  of  £201,966.  The  expenditure  for 
the  same  period  was  £352.564;  and  the  public  debt,  £1,589,705.  The  upset  price  of  land 
is  £1  per  acre,  payable  by  installments  extending  over  eight  years;  but  lots  which 
remain  unsold  after  being  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction,  may  be  purchased,  under 
certain  restrictions,  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  In  the  unsettled  districts,  large  tracts  of 
land  are  obtainable  at  nominal  prices.  In  1862  an  act,  known  as  **Torrens*s  real  prop- 
erty act,"  was  passed  to  facilitate  the  transfer  and  conveyance  of  land.  Property  which 
had  been  brought  under  the  operation  of  this  act  can  be  conveyed,  without  reference  to 
value,  upon  payment  of  lOs.  registration-fee,  £1  for  new  certificate  of  title,  and  28.  for 
forms.  Mortgages  can  be  effected  on  equally  moderate  terms.  At  the  end  of  1874,  the 
land  rented  from   government    amounted  to  1,808,400  acres,  producing  a  rental  of 

x>0,o9o. 

BeUgwn  and  Educatian.-^Bj  the  constitutional  act,  £15,000  is  annually  reserved  for 
the  support  of  religion,  and  is  at  present  divided  among  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions according  to  their  respective  numbers  at  the  census.  By  a  return  in  1870,  there 
were:  Church  of  England.  53,047;  Roman  Catholics,  22,091;  Presbyterians,  9,064;  Wes- 
leyans.  7,187;  Independents,  3.931;  Baptists,  931;  Jews.  282.  The  state  grants  are 
largely  supplemented  by  endowments  and  by  local  contributions.  For  the  support  of 
elementary  education,  £12,000  a  year  is  appropriated  by  parliament,  the  disbursement 
of  which  IS  intrusted  to  a  central  board,  holding  its  sittings  in  Hobart  Town.  The  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  the  principles  established  by  the  Irish  national  board.  The  teachers 
are  appointed  by  the  board,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  of  schools. 
In  1864,  the  total  number  of  schools  was  50,  at  which  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
was  2,624.  In  the  beginning  of  1877  there  were  upward  of  165  schools  supported  by 
the  government,  297  teachers,  12,557  children  on  the  rolls,  with  an  average  daily  attena- 
ance  of  5,973.  Of  the  entire  population  about  60  per  cent  can  both  read  and  write; 
about  25  to  30  per  cent  are  unable  to  read. 

For  the  promotion  of  higher  education,  provision  is  also  made  by  the  legislature. 
Two  scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £200  a  year,  and  tenable  for  four  years  at  either 
of  the  English  universities,  are  annually  open  to  comi)etition  under  tjie  direction  of  the 
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council  of  education,  and  exhibitions  to  tlie  liigher  schools,  with  other  locul  honors,  are 
periodically  awarded  by  the  same  body. 

Aborigines, — The  number  of  the  aborigines  at  the  first  colonization  of  Tasmania  has 
been  variously  estimated,  but  probably  at  no  time  exceeded  3,000.  There  were  several 
tribes  occupyii^  distinct  parts  of  the  island,  and  differing  from  each  other  in  dialect  and 
cuatoms;  but  ofa  generally  uniform  type  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Negritos  of  New 
Guinea  than  to  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  The  average  height  of  the  men  was  from  4i 
to  5i  ft. :  of  the  women,  considerably  less.  Color,  a  bluish  black;  the  facial  angle  75" 
to  80*;  eyes,  dark  brown,  with  jet-black  pupils;  hair,  sometimes  lank,  but  generally 
crisp  or  woolly;  forehead,  high  and  narrow;  limbs,  lean  and  muscular;  feet,  flat  and 
turned  inward.  Polygamy  appears  to  have  been  tolerated :  the  women  performed  all 
menial  duties,  and  were  specially  charged  with  that  of  carrying  fire  from  place  to  place, 
when  the  temporary  encampment  was  broken  up.  Their  usual  shelter  was  a  "  break- 
wind,"  constructed  of  boughs,  but  traces  of  rude  huts  have  been  observed.  In  summer, 
they  went  entirely  naked,  at  other  times  wearing  coverings  made  from  the  skins  of  the 
kangaroo  and  opossum,  which  formed  their  chief  food.  The  coast  tribes,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  lived  almost  exclusively  on  shell-fish,  and  the  remains  of  their  feasts 
have  often  been  mistaken  for  recent  marine  deposits.  Among  other  articles  of  food  were 
the  roots  of  the  esculent  fern,  the  heart  of  the  tree-fern,  and  grass-tree  {zanthorrJiCBa), 
the  seeds  of  the  boobiaUa  {acacia  sophora),  and  a  singular  fungus  {mylitta  Australia),  com- 
monly known  as  "native  bread,"  vthich  grows  under  ground  near  the  roots  of  decayed 
ireea.  No  traces  of  cannibalism  were  ol^rved.  Their  only  weapons  were  the  speai' 
and  waddy,  a  wooden  elub  about  2  ft.  4  in.  in  length.  The  early  relations  between  the 
settlers  and  aborigines  were  friendly;  but  as  the  latter  were  gradually  dispossessed  of 
their  favorite  hunting  grounds,  thev  became  inveteratelv  hostile.  Shot  down  without' 
mercy  by  the  settlers,  they  revenged  themselves  by  bloody  reprisals,  and  for  many  years 
the  unequal  struggle  continued,  until  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  a  few  hundreds. 
In  1880,  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  whole  body  into  Tasman's  peninsula,  by 
means  of  a  cordon  extending  across  the  whole  island,  and  gradually  closing  in  toward 
the  s.e. ;  but  it  failed  ridiculously,  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  In  the  following  year, 
Robinson,  a  builder  of  Hobart  Town,  undertook  to  conciliate  the  surviving  remnants  of 
the  various  tribes,  with  a  view  to  their  removal  to  Flinders  island,  and  this  he  success- 
fully accomplished,  after  four  or  five  years  of  patient,  self-denying  labor.  In  spite  of 
^1  the  care  bestowed  upon  these  unfortunate  people  their  numbers  rapidly  decreased, 
and  only  45  remained  when  the  settlement  was  removed,  in  1847,  to  a  more  convenient 
station  at  Oyster  cove,  near  Hobart  Town.  There  were  in  1865  only  six  remaining.  JNo 
children  had  been  born  among  them  for  many  years,  and  tlie  race  is  now  wholly 
extinct,  the  last  of  the  number  having  died  a  few  years  ago. 

HtUory. — ^The  island  was  first  discovered  by  Tasman  on  Dec.  1,  1642,  and  named 
by  him  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  honor  of  his  patron,  the  then  governor  of  the  Dutch 
poesessions  in  the  East  Indies.  During  the  next  century,  no  visit  is  recorded;  but 
between  1772  and  1802,  partial  survevs  and  explorations  were  made  by  English  and 
French  navigators.  In  1808,  lieut.  Bowen  was  dis^tched  from  Sydney  with  a  few 
soldiers  and  convicts  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  s.  of  Tasmania,  which  was  finally  fixed 
on  the  spot  where  Hobart  Town  now  stands.  In  1804,  a  settlement  was  formed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  which  was  removed  in  1806  to  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Lannceston.  From  1817,  commenced  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  free 
settlers,  who  received  grants  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  they  brought 
into  the  colony,  and  were  subsequently  further  aided  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of 
their  estates  by  the  assignment  of  convicts  as  their  servants.  In  1826,  Tasmania  was 
declared  independent  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  colony  was  for  a  good  many  years  agitated  by  the  question  of  the  disposal  and 
management  of  the  convicts,  who  were  now  becoming  a  prominent  and  formidable 
element  in  the  community.  At  last,  in  1853,  transportation  to  Tasnumia  and  New 
South  Wales  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  home  government.  The  abolition  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  consequent  cessation  of  a  vast  imperial  expenditure,  naturally  pro- 
duced a  considerable  depression  in  all  branches  of  trade,  especially  in  the  southern 
districts.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  gi-eat  body  of  the  colonists,  instead  of  setting 
themselves  manfully  to  turn  the  true  and  natural  resources  of  the  country  to  the  best 
account,  have  rather  looked  for  some  great  discovery  of  rich  gold-fields,  or  some  giffantie 
works  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  government,  as  the  only  means  by  whicn  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony  was  to  be  assured.  But  such  a  state  of  tilings  must  ultimately 
work  its  own  cure.  Viewed  in  a  true  light,  the  progress,  social,  material,  and  political, 
has  presented  a  more  hopeful  aspect  since  the  extinction  of  the  convict  system  than  at 
any  earlier  period.  For  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  the  expirees  of 
Tasmania  flocked  In  crowds  to  the  neighboring  colonies,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
richer  gains,  and  glad  to  escape  from  police  surveillance  in  a  country  whei-e  their  ante- 
cedents were  too  wel  known.  Those  who  remained  hod,  for  thg  most  part,  by  this 
time  become  orderly,  well-conducted  members  of  the  community,  not  to  be  aistin- 
guished  from  the  immigrant  population  bv  whom  thev  were  surrounded.  Necessity 
will  in  due  time  develop  the  enterprise  ana  energy  which  have  too  long  lain  dormant. 
Some  of  the  older  settlements  may  prove  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of^eu'  former 
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population,  but  the  rich  lands  of  the  n.  coast  offer  to  industrious  settlers  a  field  which  is 
practically  inexhaustible. 

TASMAK'NIA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  magnoUacsa.  T.  aromatiea  is 
ail  evergreen  bush  oi  Van  Dieman's  land,  growing  in  the  richest  soiis  on  the  margins  of 
rivers  and  in  shadv  ravines,  and  sometimes  forming  thickets  of  large  extent.  Eveiy  part 
of  the  plant  is  highly  aromatic  and  pungent.  The  fruit  is  occasionally  used  as  pepper. 
This  shrub  requires  protection  from  frost  in  England. 

TA88AERT,  Nicolas  FRAN901S  Octave,  1800-74;  b.  France;  studied  art  at  the 
Paris  school  of  art  and  under  eminent  masters  of  painting.  His  Urst  picture  was  exhib- 
ited in  1881.  His  field  was  wide,  including  historical  and  genre  pieces  as  well  as  portrait - 
paintins.  Am onff  his  best  productions  are  **Le  Marchand  d'EscIaves;"  *'Le  bommeil 
de  I'Euiant  J&us,    and  **  Punerailles  dc  Dagobert  H  Saint  Denis." 

TASSIN,  A.  G.,  b.  France,  1843;  educated  at  the  St.  Cyr  military  school  of  France; 
was  appointed  Istlieut.  35th  Ind.  vols.,  1861;  capt.,  1863;  maj.,  1864;  col.»  1865;  brevet- 
ted  bng.gen.  and  maj. gen.  for  nillantry.  He  resigned  to  accept  commission  in  the 
French  army  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  was  made  knight  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
He  was  afterward  reappointed  by  pres.  Grant,  and  is  col.  in  the  U.  S.  annv.  He  ie$ 
author  of  NorHiem  CkUifomia  Indiam;  The  Indian  Tiibes  of  tfu  Pacific  Cocut;  The  Fltn-a 
of  Arizona;  and  ti*anslations  of  military  works. 

TA88I8UD0K',  the  capital  of  Bhotan  (q.v.),  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Godadda, 
an  affluent  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  lat.  f^°  80'  north.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  has  not  been  ascertained,  are  employed  in  manufacturing  paper,  and  in 
'  making  brass  images  and  ornaments  for  their  places  of  worship. 

TA880,  Beknardo,  an  Italian  poet  of  considerable  distinction,  but  most  famoas  as 
the  father  of  the  illustrious  Torquato,  was  b.  at  Bergamo,  Nov.  11,  1498.  Both  by 
his  father's  and  mother's  side  he  was  connected  with  the  ancient  family  of  the  Tassi. 
known  in  the  18th  c.  for  having  or^Bnized  and  superintended  the  postal  service  in  Italy. 
Spain,  and  Germany.  His  uncle,  Lulgi  Alessandro,  bishop  of  Recanati,  took  charge  of 
his  education,  and  under  his  care  he  turned  out  a  fine  classical  scholar,  his  love  of  poetr}- 
at  the  same  time  becoming  every  year  more  ardent.  The  assassination  of  the  cardinal 
in  1520,  deprived  him  at  once  of  protection  and  support,  and  for  several  years  he  wan- 
dered about  Italy  in  a  rather  necessitous  condition.  Like  his  son,  he  was  exceedioglj 
iond  of  the  patronage  of  noble  lords  and  the  smiles  of  noble  ladies.  After  1525  we  find 
iiim  high  in  favor  with  persons  of  influence.  Guido  Rangone,  gen.  of  the  pontifical 
forces,  'ntrusted  him  with  several  missions,  amon?  others  to"the  prince  of  Salerno,  who 
appointed  him  his  secretary:  and  Tasso  accompanied  the  prince  on  the  expedition  against 
Tunis  in  1534.  In  1539  he  married,  at  Salerno,  a  young  lady  of  Sorrento,  Porzia  de' 
Rossi,  who  added  genuine  merit  to  the  advantages  of  birth,  beauty,  and  fortune,  and  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Tprquato.  The  fall  of  the  prince  of  Salerno  (who  had 
incurred  the  emnity  of  Charles  V.)  brought  with  it  the  ruin  of  Tasso's  worldly  prosper- 
ity, and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  for  a  new  patron.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  friends. 
Guidubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  Gugielmo,  duke  of  Mantua,  strove  for  the  honor  of 
attaching  the  poet  to  their  court.  The  latter  succeeded,  and  named  him  governor  of  the 
city  of  Ostiglia,  where  he  died  Sept.  4,  1569. 

Tasso's  principal  writings,  chronologicallv  arranged,  are:  Rim^  (Ven.  1581);  ItrtUbri 
deqli  Amort  (Ven.  1537):  Ode  e  ScUm  (Yen.  1560);  TJAmadigi,  Fioema  (Ven.  1660);  and  11 
Jfioridante,  Poema  (Mant.  1587).  Of  these  the  principal  is  VAmadigi  (Amadis),  which 
some  Italian  critics  have  not  hesitated  to  place  above  the  poem  of  Ariosto;  but  without 
adopting  this  extravagant  estimate,  we  may  justly  admire  it  for  the  sweetness  and  ele- 
gance of  its  language,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  descriptions  and  comparisons. — ^Por  a 
good  idea  of  the  politics  and  literature  oi  the  time,  see  Seghezzi's  edition  of  his  Lett^e 
(3  vols.,  Padua,  1783-51),  to  which  there  is  prefixed  a  biographical  notice. 

TA880,  ToRQUATO,  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  Italy,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  bom  at  Sorrento  in  Naples,  Mar.  11,  1544.  Bfis  earliest  education  was  receivwl 
from  the  Jesuits.  During  his  childhood,  Tasso's  father  was  an  exile,  but  the  affectionate 
solicitude  of  his  mother  well  supplied  the  want  of  paternal  care.  In  1554  he  went  to 
Rome  to  Join  his  father,  and  left  his  mother  (whom  he  was  destined  never  again  to  see) 
in  a  convent  at  Naples.  At  Rome,  and  subsequently  at  Bergamo,  Urbino,  Pesaro,  and 
Venice,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies.  He  assisted  Yiis  father  in  copying,  cor- 
recting, and  even  in  completing  his  poem  UAmadigi^  though  as  yet  only  16  years  of  ajje. 
No  wonder  old  Bernardo  was  aelighted  at  the  promise  shown  by  his  son,  and  prophesied 
in  his  letters  that  Torquato  would  yet  become  a  great  man.  Later,  however,  sad  experi- 
ence of  the  miseries  of  a  poet's  life  induced  him  to  send  Tasso  to  Padua,  to  study  iuris- 
prudence  under  the  celebrated  Panciroli.  But  whom  the  gods  have  made  poetical  can 
never  sink  into  a  lawyer.  Tlie  youth  remained  at  Padua  a  year,  and  wrote  Binal^o 
(Venice,  1562),  a  poem  in  12  cantos,  the  hero  of  which  is  the  son  of  Aymon,  and  cousin 
of  Roland.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  class  of  heroic  romances.  Ait^r  the  first  burst 
of  anger  was  over,  Bernardo  forgave  his  son  for  following  his  example  rather  than  his 
precept,  and  became  prouder  of  Tasso's  genius  than  ever.  Tasso  now  betook  himself  to 
the  university  of  Bologna,  to  study  philosophy,  and  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself 
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by  an  extraordinary  facility  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  elevated  and  abstract  themes^ 
a  circumstance  that  perhaps  says  more  for  his  power  of  rhetoric  than  his  power  of 
speculation.  On  leaving  Bologna,  he  spent  some  time  with  friends  at  Gastelvetre. 
Modena,  and  Corregio,  but  retui-ned  to  Padua  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Scipio  de 
GoDzaga,  afterward  cardinal,  who  had  established  a  literary  academy  there,  of  which 
Taaso  became  a  member.  It  was  during  this  sec(md  residence  at  Padua  that  he  conceived 
the  first  idea  of  his  great  work,  the  Oerusalemtne  Uberata^  a  heroic  record  of  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  under  the  command  of  Godfrey  de  BouUlon.  Lam- 
nrtine  beautifully  describes  the  mingled  motives  of  tlie  poet:  "  Urged  by  piety  no  less 
than  by  the  muse',  Tasso  dreamed  of  a  crusade  of  poetic  genius,  aspiring  to  equal  by  the 
ficloTy  and  the  sanctity  of  his  songs,  the  crusaders  of  the  lance  he  was  about  to  celebrate. " 
The  same  critic  goes  on  to  observe,  in  allusion  to  the  less  noble  passion  for  the  applause 
of  courts  that  marked  the  poet:  '*  The  names  of  all  the  noble  and  sovereign  families  of 
the  west  would  be  revived  in  this  epic  catalogue  of  their  expk>Lts,  and  would  attract  to 

I  he  author  the  recoguition  and  favor  of  the  great Finally,  the  poet  was  himself 

a  knight,  noble  blood  flowed  in  his  veins,  to  celebrate  warlike  deeds  seemed,  as  it  were, 
to  be  associating  his  name  with  those  of  the  heroes  who  had  performed  them  on  the  field 
of  battle:  thus  religion,  chivalry,  poetry,  the  glory  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  hope  of 
eternal  fame,  ail  combined  to  uree  him  to  the  undertaking."  Bernardo  heard  of  hit 
«on'8  design  with  exulting  Joy,  and  blessed  heaven  for  making  Torquato  a  greater  genius 
than  himself.  Meanwhile  (156S),  Tasso  had  been  introduced  by  cardinal  Luigi  d'Este  (to 
whom  he  had  dedicated  the  Bmaldo)  to  his  brother,  Alfonso  II.,  sovereign  duke  of 
Perrara  Here  for  a  time  he  was  supremely  happy.  Young,  handsome,  courteous,  and 
with  that  proper  tinge  of  melancholy  in  his  disposition  that  possesses  an  irresistible  charm 
for  women,  he  soon  became  a  universal  favorite  with  the  beauties  of  the  court.  While 
their  bright  eyes  rained  influence,  Tasso  painted  his  Armida  and  Herminia  almost  without 
effort.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  attempt  to  seek  the  origin  of  his  subsequent 
nii(4eries  and  madness  in  a  presumptuous  passion  for  Leonoia,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Este, 
which  was  first  encouraged,  then  repulsed,  and  finally  punished  with  imprisonment,  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  notorious  facts  of  the  case.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to 
examine  the  question  here,  but  it  appears  necessary  to  correct  errors  of  traditions  so 
specious  as  to  have  imposed  upon  illustrious  men.  Tasso  courted,  platonically  and 
otherwise,  various  ladies  of  the  court— a  pretty  chambermaid  even  was  not  beneath  his 
notice;  but  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  to  show  that  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  sister 
of  his  sovereign,  or  that  such  a  suspicion  was  ever  harbored  by  the  lady  herself  or  her 
brother.  In  truth,  his  madness  was  connected  in  its  origin  more  closely  with  his  poetry 
than  with  his  loves.  Having  finished  his  great  epic  about  1575,  he  sent  a  copy  of  il  to  a 
society  of  scholars,  critics,  and  churchmen  at  Rome,  to  get  their  opinion  of  it.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  had  he  published  the  poem  at  once,  without  placing  it  at  the  mercy 
of  critics  who  were  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  finding  fault  before  the  public  was 
in  a  position  to  praise.  The  critics  would  tlien  have  been  forced  to  swell  the  chorus  of 
general  admiration.  Tasso  was  tortured  by  their  waspish  comments,  and,  with  pitiable 
agonies,  proceeded  to  make  his  work  more  agreeable  to  his  incapable  judges.  Gradually 
a  morbid  melancholy  overpowered  his  reason;  the  spites  and  jealousies  that  are  never 
absent  from  a  gay  and  pleasure-loving  court  contributed  to  increase  his  mental  disorder. 
He  believed  that  invisible  persecutors  had  denounced  him  to  the  inquisition  as  a  heretic. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Alfonso  and  his  sisters  tried  to  calm  the  perturbations  of  his  spirit, 
and  even  got  the  inquisition  to  write  him  a  reassuring  epistle.  His  paroxysms  increased 
in  violence.  Finally  one  evening  (June  17,  1577),  he  drew  his  dagger  In  the  apartments 
of  the  duchess  of  Urbino,  to  stab  a  domestic  whom  he  conceived  to  be  one  of  his  secret 
enemies;  whereupon  Alfonso  had  him  conveyed  to  a  prison-hospital  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  rather  than  to  punish  him.  On  July  20  he  made  his  escape,  and  fled  across 
the  Abruzzi  to  his  birthplace,  Sorrento,  where  he  took  refuge  with  his  sister.  The  air 
of  his  native  place  quickly  restored  him  to  health ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  recovered  than 
he  began  to  veam  for  the  old  excitements,  begged  Alfonso  to  take  him  back,  and  when 
that  prince  orily  informed  him  that  he  might  return  if  he  pleased,  Tasso  greedily  availed 
himself  of  the  oold  permission,  and  was  soon  as  wretched  as  before.  A  new  flight  ensued. 
this  time  toward  the  north  of  Italy.  The  unhappjr  poet  wandered  at  last  half-naked 
into  the  ^ily  of  Turin,  where  he  was  humanely  received  by  the  marquis  d'Este,  brother 
of  Alfonso.  After  some  time,  he  again  ventured  to  return  to  Ferrara,  Feb.  21, 1579,  but 
only  to  madden,  almost  as  soon  as  he  breathed  its  noxious  air.  Alfonso  was  again  obliged 
to  put  him  under  constraint,  in  whidi  he  remained  upward  of  seven  years,  when  the 
duke,  at  the  request  of  several  of  his  brother  sovereigns,  released  him  (July  5,  1586). 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  Tasso  lived  chiefly  at  Naples.  Almost  the  last  incident 
of  his  career  was  his  visit  to  Rome  to  receive  Gike  Fetrarch)  the  honor  of  a  public  corona- 
tion on  the  Capitol.  The  excitement  was  too  much  for  his  ruined  frame.  A  slow  fever 
seized  him;  he  was  removed  to  the  convent  of  Santo  Onotrio,  on  the  Janiculum,  and 
there  died.  April  26, 1595,  after  a  brief  illness.  See  Manso,  Vita  di  T.  Ihsso  (Nap.  1619); 
Jacobi,  Vtndieia  T.  T(me{Qtoii.  1763);  Sernssi,  Vita  del  Tcwse?  (Rome,  1785);  Black,  Lif€ 
oil,  7hf»o  (Edinb.  1810);  Ebert,  T.  Tfmo'a  Leben(Le\ji.  1819);  Zuccala,  IkUa  Vita  di 
r(M«>(Mil.  1819);  Milman.  Life  of  T.  Tom?  (Lond.  1850);  Oibrario,  DegU  Amori  e  DeOu 
Prigione  di  Tasao  (Tur.  1862).  n^^^]^ 
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Taste.  *  -  -^ 

Besides  his  OernmUmme  lAberata,  Tasso  wrote  a  great  nnmber  of  works  in  vei^se  and 
prose,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Rime,  innemi  emi  aUri  (JomporUmtnti  (Ven.  1581)^ 
DialogJiie  Discorsi  (Ven.  158^-67);  Lettffre  Famiiiari  (Bergamo,  1588);  Rime  (Brescia, 
1592-93);  and  Oerusalemme  Oonqiiistata  {Borne,  1598).  The  most  complete  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  at  Pisa  (1821-33),  in  88  vols. 

T A8TE,  Oroak  and  Sknbs  of.  The  pHncipal  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  the  mucous 
membmne  of  the  tongue,  in  which  dissection  reveals  a  cutis  or  efioriony  a  ptxpiUary  gpntc* 
tiire,  and  an  epUJieUum.  Of  the  tuiis,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  is  tough,  but  thin- 
ner and  less  dense  than  in  most  part«  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  that  it  receives  the 
insertions  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  which  will  be  described  when  we  treat 
of  that  organ  generally.  The  papillary  structure  differs  from  that  of  the  skin  in  not 
being  concealed  under  the  epithelium,  but  in  projecting  from  the  surface  like  the  villi  of 
tiie  digestive  canal,  and  it  thus  gives  to  the  tongue  its  well-known  roughness.  T\ie  epithe- 
lium (q.v.)  is  of  the  scaly  variety,  as  on  the  skin,  but  is  much  thinner  on  the  tongue  than 
on  the  skin.  It  is  most  dense  about  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  and 
it  is  here  that,  in  disordered  digestion,  there  is  the  chief  accumulation  of  fur,  which  in 
reality  is  simply  a  depraved  and  over-abundant  formation  of  epithelium.  The  papiUm 
on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  are  either  simple  or  compound.  The  former,  which  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  skin,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tongue  in  parts, 
where  the  others  do  not  exist,  and  they  likewise  participate  in  the  foimation  of  the  com- 
pound papillae,  which,  from  their  forms,  are  respectively  termed  (1)  the  dreumvaUate  or 
cdl/ydform,  (2)  the  fuiigiform,  and  (8)  the  oonieal  or  JUtform, 

The  circtimixUiate  papillee  are  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  are  situated 
in  the  form  of  a  Y  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Their  function  seems  to  be  to  secrete 
mucus,  as  well  as  to  take  part  in  the  act  of  tasting.  They  consist  of  *' a  central  flat* 
tened  {)rojection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  circular  figure,  and  from  -^to^oi  au 
inch  wide,  surrounded  by  a  tumid  ring  of  about  the  same  elevation."-— Todd  and  Bow* 
man,  PhysiologicaZ  Anatomy  and  Phystoloyy  of  Man,  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  487.  The  fungi- 
form papillae  are  scattered  over  the  surface  in  front  of  the  circumvallate  papillse,  and 
about  the  sides  and  apex.  The^r  are  usually  narrower  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex, 
where  they  are  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The^  are  covered  with  simple  or 
secondary  papillie,  and  their  investing  epithelium  is  so  thin  that  the  blood  circulating  in 
them  gives  them  a  red  color,  which  is  not  seen  in  the  conical  ^ipillie,  among  which  tney 
are  distributed.  They  contain  nerves  terminating  in  loops.  The  shape  of  the  conical  or 
fUff/nn  papillee  is  indicated  by  their  names;  and  even  if  they  take  little  part  in  the  sense 
of  taste  directly,  it  is  convenient  to  describe  them  here.  Their  average  length  is  about 
^  of  an  inch.  The  papilla  terminate  in  long  pointed  processes,  which  are  bathed  by  the 
mucus  of  the  mouth,  and  are  capable  of  moving  in  any  direction,  although  they  are 
generally  inclined  backward.  Some  of  the  stiffer  of  these  epithelial  processes  inclose 
minute  hairs.  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman  surmise,  on  structural  grounds,  that  the  fili> 
form  papillffi  "can  scarcely  share  in  the  reception  of  impressions  w^hich  depend  on  the 
contact  of  the  sapid  material  with  the  papillary  tissue.  The  comparative  thickness  of  their 
protective  covermg,  the  stiffness  and  brush- like  arrangement  of  their  filamentary  pro- 
ductions, their  greater  development  in  that  portion  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  which 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  movements  of  mastication,  all  evince  the  subservience  of  these 
papilla;  to  the  latter  function  rather  than  to  that  of  taste;  and  it  is  evident  that  their 
isolation  and  partial  mobility  on  one  another  must  render  the  delicate  touch  with  which 
they  are  endowed  more  available  in  directing  the  muscular  actions  of  the  organs.  The 
almost  manual  dexterity  of  the  tongue  in  dealing  with  minute  particles  of  fo^  is  proba- 
bly provided  for,  as  far  as  sensibility  conduces  to  it,  in  the  structure  and  arrangement 
of  these  papillse." — Phys,  Anat.  and  Phys.  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  441.  Notwithstandmg  the 
difference  in  their  outward  form  and  mode  of  arrangement,  the  simple  papillae,  which 
have  been  detected  by  Todd  and  Bowman  as  scattered  over  the  whole  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  (although  concealed  under  the  common  sheet  of  epithelium),  and  those  clothing 
the  circumvallate  and  fungiform  papillae,  do  not  seem  to  present  any  structural  differ- 
ence; and  their  epithelium,  which  is  very  thin,  readily  permits  the  transudation  of  sapid 
substances  dissolved  in  the  mucus  of  the  mouth.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  singular 
configuration  of  the  circumvallate  and  fungiform  papillae,  "it  may  be  conject;ired  that 
the  fissures  and  recesses  about  their  bases  are  designed  to  arrest  on  their  passage  small 
portions  of  the  fluids  in  which  the  sapid  materials  are  dissolved,  and  thus  to  detainthem 
in  contact  with  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  gustatory  membrane."— Ojp.  eU,  p.  441 

There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the  precise  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste  and 
the  true  nerves  of  taste.  Although  the  surface  of  the  tongue  is  the  8i>ecial  seat  of  gus- 
tative  sensibility  in  man,  the  sense  of  taste  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  that  organ,  being 
diffused,  in  a  less  degree,  over  the  soft  palate,  the  arches  of  the  palate,  and  the  fauces. 
Moreover,  the  gustative  sensibility  varies  on  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  acute  taste  *'  resides  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  over  a  region 
of  which  the  circumvallate  papillae  may  be  taken  as  the  center,  and  also  on  the  tudes 
near  the  base.  These  parts  are  supplied  solely  by  the  glossal  twigs  of  the  glosso-pharyn 
geal  nerves.    Some  wnters,  among  whom  are  Yalentme  and  Wagner,  believe  the  mid 
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die  and  anterior  parts  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  to  be  usually  Incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing flavor;  while  numerous  others  hold  the  contrary  opinion,  with  which  our  own  care- 
ful and  repeated  experiments,  on  other  persons  as  well  as  ourselves,  quite  accord.  Sour, 
sweet,  and  bitter  substances  applied  to  the  sides,  and  especially  to  the  tip  of  the  pro- 
truded tongue,  we  find  to  be  at  once  distinguished;  though,  when  placed  on  the  middle 
of  the  dorsal  region,  they  make  little  or  no  impression  till  pressed  against  the  roof  of  the 
luouth.  This  region  of  the  tongue  is  supplied  almost  solely  by  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  We  conclude  generally,  with  re^rd  to  the  tongue,  that  the  whole  dorsal  sur- 
face pofisesses  taste,  but  especially  the  curcumierential  partem  viz. ,  the  base,  sides,  and  apex. " 
— Op.  eU.,  pp.  443,  443.  The  investigations  of  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman  further  show 
that  the  soft  palate  and  its  arches  are  endowed  with  taste  in  some  persons,  but  not  uni-. 
versally,  while  they  got  no  evidence  i|i  anjr  case  of  gustative  sensibility  an  the  pharynx,  j 
tnims,  or  elsewhere.  The  soft  palate  and  its  arches  are  supplied  by  palatine  branches- 
from  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  sparingly  by  the  ^losso-pharyngeal  nerves.  From  (1)  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  nerves  to  parts  enjoying  the 
<ense  of  taste,  (2)  the  evidence  of  experiments,  in  which  the  various  nerves  of  the  tongue- 
were  divided,  and  (3)  the  evidence  afforded  by  disease,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the- 
g'osso-pharjrngeal  and  the  lingual  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  respectively  par- 
ticipate in  the  sense  of  taste;  and  there  is  also  reason  to  attribute  a  share  to  the  palatine 
branches  of  the  fifth. 

Impressions  of  taste  may  be  produced  by  a  mechanical  or  chemical  excitement  of  the 
gustatory  nerves.  A  quick  light  tap  of  the  finger  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  causes  a  taste» 
sometimes  acid,  sometimes  saJine,  which  lasts  for  several  seconds;  and  galvanism  acta 
similarly.  If  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  near  the  root,  be  touched  with  a  clean  dry  glass 
rod,  or  a  drop  of  distilled  water  be  placed  upon  it,  a  slightly  bitterish  sensation  is  pro-< 
duoed ;  and  if  the  pressure  be  continued,  a  feeling  of  nausea  ensues.  If  a  small  current 
of  cold  air  be  directed  against  the  tongue^  it  excites  a  cool  saline  taste  like  that  of  saltpeter. 
From  the  experiments  of  E.  H.  Weber,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  conditions  requisite 
for  the  due  exercise  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  a  temperatui'e  not  departing  far  on  either  side 
from  the  natural  standard.  Thus,  if  the  tongue  be  immersed  for  a  minute  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  125°,  or  in  iced  water,  the  taste  of  sugar,  etc.,  is  no  longer  perceived. 
In  order  that  sf^id  bodies  should  cause  taste,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  dis- 
^Ived,  and  made  to  permeate  the  tissue  of  the  papillae,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with 
their  nerves.  This  is  proved  by  the  two  following  facts:  1,  that  everj'  substance, 
whether  s<4id,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  which  possesses  a  distinct  taste,  is  more  or  less  soluble 
in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  while  substances  which  are  perfectly  insoluble  are  only 
recognized  by  the  sense  of  touch;  and  2,  that  if  the  most  sapid  substance  be  applied  in  a 
dry  state  to  a  dried  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ton^e,  no  sensation  of  taste  is  excited. 
fitters  and  acids  appear  to  be  the  most  sapid  bodies,  since  they  ma}r  be  diluted  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  known  substances  without  ceasing  to  excite  sensations  of 
taste*  Thus,  according  to  Valentin,  1  part  of  extract  of  aloes,  or  of  sulphuric  acid,  in 
900,000  of  water,  and  even  1  part  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  1,000,000  parts  of  water,  mav, 
with  ease,  be  distinguished  from  perfectly  pure  water.  '*  The  contact  of  a  sapid  sub- 
stance," says  Dr»  Carpenter,  "  much  more  readily  excites  a  gustative  sensation  when  it 
is  made  to  press  upon  the  papillse,  or  is  moved  over  them.  Thus  there  are  some  sub- 
stances  whose  taste  is  not  perceived  when  they  are  simply  applied  to  the  central  part  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  but  of  whose  presence  we  are  at  once  cognizant  by  pressing 
the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  full  flavor  of  a  sapid  substance,  again,  is 
more  readily  perceived  when  it  is  rubbed  on  any  part  of  the  tongue,  than  when  it  is 
simply  brought  in  contact  with  it,  or  pressed  against  it.  Even  when  liquids  are  received 
mto  the  mouth,  their  taste  is  most  completely  discriminated  by  causing  them  to  move 
over  the  gustative  surface:  thus,  the  "wine-taster*'  takes  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor 
in  his  mouth,  carries  it  rapidly  over  every  part  of  its  lining  membrane,  and  then  ejects 
it." — Princijies  qf  Human  PhysMogy,  6th  ed.  p.  621.  Most  sapid  substances  affect  the 
nerves  of  smell  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  they  pass  down  the  throat ;  and  it  is  this 
compound  of  taste  and  smell  that  constitutes  flavor.  It  is  a  common  habit  to  hold  a 
child*s  nose  when  he  is  taking  a  nauseous  draught,  with  the  view,  as  is  supposed,  of 
deadening  the  taste.  The  eflicacy^  of  the  process  depends  upon  the  exclusion  of  smell, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  flavor  of  the  medicine  to  its  mere  taste.  The  agreeable  sensa- 
tion produced  by  sipping  eood  wine  is  due  to  what  is  termed  '\\a  boxiq^iet,  or  in  other 
words,  to  its  flavor,  or  combined  taste  and  smell.  Some  substances  leave  a  taste  in  the 
mouth  very  different  from  that  which  they  first  produced.  This  after-tasts  is  usiially 
hitter;  but  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  most  bitter  substances  known,  namely,  tannin,  it  is 
sweet.  This  connection  seems,  in  a  degree,  to  correspond  to  the  complementary  colors 
in  vision. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sense  of  taste  has  for  its  primary  object  to  direct  us 
in  the  choice  of  food,  to  make  the  act  of  eating  agreeable,  and  to  excite  the  flow  of 
mucus  and  saliva  which  aid  the  digestive  process;  and  among  the  lower  animals,  the 
instinctive  perceptions  connected  with  this  taste  are  much  more  remarkable  than  in  man. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  found  that  those  substances  whose  taste  is  agreeable  are  useful 
articles  of  food,  and  vice  verad;  although  there  are  some  well-known  exceptional  cases 
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Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  hin  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  observes  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  of  actual  illness,  the  de:>ire:i  of  the  patient  as  to  food  and  drink  may  be  safely 
complied  with,  even  when  some  seeming  extravagance  of  diet  is  suggested ;  and  tjiat  in 
the  early  stage  of  recovery  from  gastric  fevers,  he  has  seen  many  curious  instances  of 
such  contrariety  to  all  rule  acquiesced  in  with  manifest  good  to  the  patient.  "Diet 
etics,"  he  adds,  "must  become  a  much  more  exact  branch  of  knowledge,  before  we  caa 
be  justified  in  opposing  its  maxims  to  the  natural  and  repeated  suggestions  of  the 
stomach,  in  the  state  either  of  health  or  disease." 

TATE,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Mississippi;  watered  by  Coldwater  river,  trayeraed  by  the 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  railroads;  about  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  18,721 — 
•,682  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  level.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  potatoes.     Co.  seat.  Senatobia. 

TATE,  Nahum,  a  poet  and  dramatist,  son  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  was  b.  m 
Dublin  in  1662,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  In  1690,  he  succeeded  Shad 
well  as  poet-laureate,  and  held  that  dignity  till  his  death  in  1715.  His  habits  were  some- 
what improvident,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  resided  within  the  precincts  of  the 
mint  at  Southwark,  then  a  privilegea  sanctury  for  debtors — whence  perhaps  that  "  down 
cast  look"  and  inability  to  "say  much  for  himself,"  for  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  remark 
able.  His  writings  include  nine  or  ten  dramatic  pieces.  Panacea,  or  a  Poem  an  lea, 
various  birthday  odes,  and  an  eleey  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  He  lived  to  write  th;* 
drst  birthday  ode  for  Qeorse  I.  But  Tate  is  best  known  bv  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  which  he  executed  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  chaplain  to  king 
William  and  queen  Manr,  which  was  attached  to  the  prayer-book,  and  came  into  gen 
tral  use  in  the  church  of  England,  supplanting  the  older  version  made  in  the  reign  of 
£dward  YI.  by  Bternhold  and  Hopkins. 

TATHAM,  William,  1752-1819;  b.  England;  emigrated  to  America  in  1709  and 
engaged  in  busincHs  in  Virginia.  He  served  in  tlie  revolutionary  war,  was  admitted  ti> 
the  bar  in  1784,  and  two  years  later  settled  in  Lumbarton,  N.  C,  which  he  represented 
in  thelegislaturein  1787.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  London  docks,  1801-5,  when 
he  returned  to  this  country.  In  1817  he  became  a  United  States  military  storekeeper. 
Having  lost  his  property  he  committed  suicide  on  Wa^ngton's  birthday  by  throwing 
himself  before  a  cannon. 

TATIAK,  one  of  the  early  apologists  of  Christianity  against  the  pagan  philosophers. 
and  the  founder  of  a  sect  which,  whether  under  his  own  name,  or  under  various  other 
appellations  derived  from  its  peculiar  tenets  or  practices,  attracted  considerable  notice 
in  the  primitive  ages.  Tatian  was  b.  in  Syria  or  Assyria  about  the  year  130.  Having 
cultivated  rhetoric  and  philosophv  in  various  places,  he  came  to  Rome  about  1^,  where, 
he  became  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Justin  the  marlrr,  and  was  by  him  converted  to 
Christianity.  He  is  known  to  have  written  many  "woTKA-^infimta  wlufn$na,  says  Jerome 
— of  which,  however,  only  one  is  preserved,  the  Apology  already  referred  to.  The  date 
#f  its  composition  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  written  before  the 
death  of  Justin  (166  a.d.).  Ko  trace  appears  in  the  Apology  of  the  heterodox  opinions 
of  Tatian,  and  it  is  alleged  byTertullian  {Adv.  Hobt  i.  28, 1)  that  it  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  Justin  that  he  fell  into  the  errors  to  which  he  has  given  a  name.  He  then 
removed  to  the  East,  and  is  said  to  have  established  himself  in  Mesopotamia.  Without 
entering  into  the  details  of  Tatian's  peculiar  opinions,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that, 
especially  in  their  moral  aspect,  they  formed  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  Gnosticism  (q.v.).  Starting  from  the  common  principle  of  dualism,  and  of  the 
origin  of  matter  from  the  evil  principle,  and  its  consequent  evil  nature,  Tatian,  unlike 
the  Egyptian  Gnostics,  held  the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  and 
purifying  it  by  abstinence  and  ascetic  rigor.  Accordingly,  he  reprobated  marriage,  an<i 
condemned  all  sensual  indulgence.  One  of  his  '*  opinions,"  affirming  the  damnation  of 
Adam,  was  peculiarly  odious  to  the  orthodox  party.  He  condemned  the  use  of  wine  so 
strongly  as  to  forbid  it  even  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which  his  followers 
permitted  only  water  to  be  used,  whence  they  received  the  name  of  H^roparcutatai 
(from  kydor,  water,  and  paristemi,  I  present);^  and  in  Latin  Aqnarii.  Prom  their  gen- 
erally rigorous  asceticism,  they  were  called  BTwraiites  (from  engbratein,  to  keep  conti 
ncnt).  In  their  dogmatic  views  as  to  Docetism,  the  Demiurge,  and  Emanations,  they 
differed  little  from  other  Gnostics  of  the  Syrian  school.  See  Gnostics,  Masiohjeakb^ 
Mysticism. 

TATITJS,  Achilles,  one  of  the  later  Alexandrine  authors,  of  whose  life  absolutely 
nothing  is  known.  He  was  formerly  thought  to  have  flourished  during  the  2d  or  3d  c. 
A.D. ;  but  as  he  undoubtedly  imitated  the  style  of  Helioduras  of  Emesa,  he  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.  (see  Novels).  Suidas,  who  calls 
him  Achilles  Statius,  says  that  he  was  originally  a  paj^an,  but  that  he  was  afterward 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  rose  to  be  a  bishop.  If  this  be  true,  the  romance  which 
has  preserved  the  author's  name.  To  Kataljcukippen  kai  Kleitophon^a  (The  Loves  of 
Leucippe  and  Cleitophon),  must  have  been  compOiSed  before  his  conversion,  for  it  is  in 
parts  too  licentious  and  too  heathenish  to  be  the  work  of  a  ChristiaB,  andmore  wpe 
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€m\\j  of  a  convert.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original  appeared  at  Heidelberg  in 
1001;  anotlier  with  a  copious  conimeDtury,  was  published  hy  SfumasioB  in  1640;  but  the 
best  is  that  by  Fr.  Jakobs  (Leip.  2  vols.,  1831). 

TATNALL,  aco.  in  B.e.  Georgia;  drained  by  the  Great  Ohoopee,  the  Cannonchee, 
and  the  Altamaha  rivers,  the  last  two  being  its  n.e.  and  s.  limits;  about  1300  sq.m;  pop. 
'80,  6,085—6,969  of  American  birth;  1974  colored.  The  surface  is  level;  the  soil  sandy 
and  unproductive;  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  rice  are  the  staples.  Co.  seat, 
Reedsville. 

TATNALL,  Josiah,  1762-1803;  b.  Georgia;  joined  the  army  of  gen.  Wayne,  1780; 
appointed  col.,  1793;  brig. gen.,  1800;  was  prominent  in  mnitAry  affairs;  often  a 
member  of  tlie  legislature;  iT  8.  senator,  1796-99;  governor  of  the  state,  1801-2. 

TAT'TA  (more  correctly,  Thatta),  a  t.  of  Sinde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  that  river,  64  m.  e.  of  Kurrachi.  In  former  times,  Tatta 
was  a  most  flourishing  town,  and  manufactured  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton— a  branch  of 
industry  ttiat  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  The  only  noticeable  structure  is  the 
mosque  of  Shah-Jehan,  built  of  brick,  which  is  now  falling  intodecajr;  but  the  vast 
cemetery  of  Tatta  deserves  mention.  It  has  an  area  of  6  sq.m.,  contains,  it  is  calculated, 
at  least  a  million  tombs,  and  has  room  for  not  less  than  four  millions.  Pop.  of  Tatta, 
about  10,000. 

TATTAM,  Henry,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1788-1868;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  and  at  GOttingen  and  Ley  den;  ordained  in  tbe  church  of  England;  rector  of  St. 
Cnthbert's,  Bedford,  1818-45;  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  1845;  rector  of  Stamford  Rivera, 
Essex,  1849.  He  traveled  in  the  east,  and  became  distinguished  as  an  orientalist,  in 
which  department  he  published  various  works.  Among  the  ancient  Striae  MSB.  which 
he  f  jund  at  a  convent  in  Egypt  were  the  Beclenastieal  History  oi  John  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  f^pintles  of  Ignatius, 

TATTLER    See  Sakdpifbb,  avU, 

TATTOO,  in  military  life,  is  the  beat  of  dnim  and  bugle-call  sounded  at  sunset  to 
draw  in  all  stragglers  and  others  on  detached  duty. 

TATTOO'IKO,  a  custom  extensivelv  prevalent  amone  sava^  nations,  of  marking  the 
8kin  with  tigures  of  various  kinds,  by  means  of  slignt  incisions  or  punctures  and  a 
coloring  matter.  The  term  is  of  Polynesian  origin,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a 
verb  Uhf  which  signifies  to  strike.  Tattooing  is  almost  universal  in  the  South  Sea  islands, 
except  where  Christianity  and  civilization  have  put  an  end  to  it.  New  Zealanders' 
heada,  exhibiting  tattooing,  are  among  the  curiosities  to  be  seen  in  museums;  and  atone 
time  it  was  very  common  for  the  masters  of  vessels  visiting  New  Zealand  to  purchase 
them  and  bring  them  home,  although  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  price 
paid  for  them  stimulated  the  feuds  of  the  natives.  The  tattooing  of  the  New  Zealauders 
and  other  South  Sea  Islanders  often  covers  the  whole  face,  and  sometimes  also  the 
chest,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  with  elaborate  patterns.  It  is  performed  in 
youth,  and  marks  the  transition  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  like  the  assumption  of  the 
toga  viriUs  among  the  ancient  Romans.  The  operation  is  accompanied  with  super- 
stitious ceremonies,  and  is  attended  with  considerable  pain,  whicli,  of  course,  is  to  be 
endured  with  manly  indifference.  An  instrument  of  bone,  toothed  on  the  edge,  is 
employed,  which  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  stinick  with  a  piece  of  wood,  having  first 
been  dipped  in  a  thick  mixture  made  by  rubbing  down  charcoal  with  a  little  water.  The 
marks  which  result  are  permanent,  and  appear  black  on  a  brown  skin ;  although  they 
are  dark  blue  on  the  skin  of  a  European.  Tattooing  is,  or  has  been,  practiced  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  practices  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  in 
Lev.  xix.  28,  **  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any 
marks  upon  you"  from  which  may  fie  inferred  its  prevalence  among  the  surroimding 
tribes  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  its  connection  with  their  superstitions.  The  Bedouin 
Arabs,  the  Tunguses,  and  other  eastern  tribes,  and  many  tribes  of  American  Indians, 
practice  it  at  the  present  day.  Among  the  Bedouins,  it  is  a  favorite  mo<le  of  female 
adornment.  It  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Thracians,  and  was  distinctive  of  hi^h 
rank.  The  ancient  Britons  also  practiced  it,  and  traces  of  it  appear  to  have  lingered  m 
England  till  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Perhaps  the  practice  of  sailors  to  print  ancliors 
and  other  marks  on  their  arms,  may  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  it  still  subsisting. 

•TAU,  Crobb,  in  heraldry,  a  cross  of  a  form  somewhat  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
lau,  St.  Anthony  is  generally  represented  with  a  cross  of  this  description,  embroidered 
on  the  left  side  of  his  garment 

TATTCH9ITZ,  Karl  Chiiistoph  Thaug.,  a  famous  German  printer  and  bookseller, 
was  b.  at  Qrosspardau,  near  Leipsic,  in  1761.  Bred  a  printer,  he  began,  in  1796.  a 
small  printing  business  of  his  own  in  Leipsic,  with  which  he  shortly  after  conjoined 
publishing  and  type  founding,  and  which,  m  process  of  time,  became  one  of  the  greatest 
establishments  of  ihe  kind  in  Germany.  In  1809  he  began  the  issue  of  a  series  of  edi- 
tioBB  of  the  clasi»ic  authors,  the  elegance  and  cheapness  of  which  gave  themfa  Europeaa 
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circulation.  By  offering  a  prize  of  a  ducat  for  every  error  pointed  out  he  was  able  to 
bring  out,  in  1828,  an  edition  of  Homer  of  extraordinary  correctness.  He  was  the  first 
to  introduce  (1816)  stereotyping  into  Germany;  and  he  also  applied  it  to  music,  which  bad 
not  been  attempted  before.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  bus^'  life,  he  stereotyped  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  Koran  in  the  original  Arabic.  On  his  death,  in  1886,  the  busi- 
ness was  continued  by  his  son,  KlxL  Chkistian  Phil.  Tacchkitz. — A  nephew  of  the 
elder  Tauchnitz,  Christian  Bernh.  Tauohnitz,  also  set  up  a  publishing  establish- 
ment in  Leipsic,  combined  with  printing.  Among  the  most  noted  of  his  undertakings 
is  the  well-known  issue  of  "British  Authors"  (begun  1842),  of  which  upward  of  1200 
vols,  have  appeared.  Ennobled  in  1860,  Tauchnitz  was  made  one  of  the  few  Saxon  life- 
peers  in  1877. 

TATTLER,  John,  a  remarkable  mystic  and  preacher,  was  b.  at  Strasburg  in  1290,  and 
died  there  June  16,  1861.  About  the  year  1808,  renouncing  a  considerable  fortune, 
he  entered  into  the  mendicant  order  of  Dominicans,  and  afterward  studied  theolo^  in 
Paris,  showing^  at  that  early  period  a  predilection  for  speculative  and  mystic  writings^ 
as  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  the  prevailing  theology  of  the  schools  did  not  satis^ 
him.  Notwithstanding  Uiis  tendency,  his  predominating  practical  turn  of  mind  led  him, 
on  his  return  to  Strasburg,  to  preaching  and  pastoral  duty ;  and  this  he  continued  to 
practice  with  zeal  and  undaunted  couTajge,  even  when,  in  consequence  of  the  excommu- 
nication which  the  pope  had  hurled  against  the  emperor  Ludwig,  the  country  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  dreaaf  lu  distraction,  and  almost  all  the  dergy^,  m  obedience  to  the  int«r. 
diet  issued  by  the  bishop  of  StnUburg,  had  suspended  worship.  Although  Tauler  wan 
now  60  years  old,  and  had  exijoyed  celebrity  for  several  years  as  a  preacher,  so  power- 
fully was  he  influenced  by  a  Waldensian  or  Uie  name  of  Nicholas  von  Basel,  who  paid 
him  a  visit  in  1840,  that  he  gave  himself  up  for  two  }rears  to  ascetic  exercises  and  devout 
contemplation.  Afterward,  however,  he  betook  himself  more  decidedly  to  vigorous 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  despised  and  oppressed  people,  and  preached  with  wonderful 
power,  inveighing  against  the  avarice,  ostentation,  and  hard-hearted ness  of  the  laity  as 
well  as  of  the  clergjr;  and,  although  not  departing  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  yet 
fearlessly  exposing  its  abuses,  and  even  not  sparing  the  pope.  Thus  it  happened,  that 
although  he  had  indefatigably  administered  the  consolations  of  religion  in  the  midst  of 
the  horrors  and  desolation  of  the  black  death  (q.v.),  the  bishop  interdicted  him  from 
preaching,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  town.  He  repaired  to  Cologne;  but 
nothing  further  is  known,  either  of  his  residence  there  or  of  his  return  to  Stnwburg. 
where,  after  a  life  full  of  toil,  denial  of  self,  and  beneficence  to  others,  he  died,  an  old 
man  of  70  years,  and  was  buried  in  his  cloister.  If  not  the  greatest  German  preacher  of 
the  middle  ages  as  a  whole,  Tauler  certainly  was  the  greatest  of  his  times.  As  his 
mysticism  was  in  noway  passive,  but  aimed  at  rising  al)ovethe  jw.d  condition  of  his  times 
and  the  failings  of  the  church  by  inward  piety  and  a  love  self-dc^uying  but  at  the  same 
time  active;  so  his  style,  both  in  his  preaching  and  in  his  devotional  work,  was  lively, 
impressive,  picturesque,  and  had  altogether  a  practical  direction.  Among  his  devotional 
works,  the  Na6hf^e  des  armen  Ltbtnif  CAmft'nolds  the  first  place.  Whether  the  sacred 
hymns  which  bear  his  name  really  belong  to  him,  is  doubtful.  Of  his  writings  and  ser- 
mons, in  which  he  always  used  the  German  language,  manv  have  been  preserved  in 
MS. ;  and  since  1498,  numerous  editions  have  been  published,  but  untrustworthy,  and 
often  translated  into  the  dialect  of  the  place  where  they  happened  to  be  printed.  A 
careful  translation  into  new  High-German  has  been  pubnshed  by  Schlosser  {Predwfen,  8 
vols.  Frank.  1826;  NaeJ^olgvng des  curmen  Lebens  OhitsH  (Frank.  1888);  Schmidt,  Johanne9 
Taultr  von  Stra^nrg  (Ramh.  1841);  and  Susannah  Wink  worth.  Life  and  Ikmes  of  Ihuler, 
with  26  of  his  sermons  translated  from  the  German  (Lond.  and  New  York,  1867). 

TAUHTOK,  a  flourishing  city  of  Bristol  co.,Mass.,  on  Taunton  river,  35  m.  s.  of 
Boston,  and  30  m.  e.n.e.  of  Providence.  The  falls  of  Taunton  river  and  its  branches 
furnish  water-power  to  numerous  factories,  among  which  are  6  cotton- mills,  7  for 
machinery,  2  for  locomotives,  6  foundries,  2  tacks  and  brads,  copper  and  zinc,  2 
britannia  ware;  iron,  metallic  gas-pipes,  enameled  cloth,  screws,  flies,  arms,  crucibles, 
fire-brick,  etc.  In  copper  manufacture,  a  capital  of  about  £180,000  is  invested; 
in  making  iron,  which  is  the  chief  manufacture,  about  £400,000.  Pop.  75,  20,429. 
Seven  railways  pass  through  Taunton,  and  it  has  also  a  considerable  coasting-trade,  and 
important  flshenes  of  shao,  herrings,  and  alewives.  There  are  19  churches,  60  schools, 
a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  with  400  patients,  academy,  court-house,  1  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers,  8  banks,  etc.  Taunton  was  settled  from  Taunton  in  England  in 
1688.    Its  first  minister  was  William  Hooke,  afterward  a  chaplain  of  Cromwell.      ^ 

TATTHTOK,  TtmeUm,  so  named  from  being  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tone,  is 
situated  in  the  extensive  and  beautiful  valley  of  Taunton  Dean,  or  vale  of  Taunton,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  44  m.  s.w.  of  Bristol  by  railway.  It  communicates  \ss  railway- 
with  the  Bristol  and  English  channels.  The  streets  are  wide,  well-paved,  and  lighted; 
the  shops  are  modern  and  capacious,  but  the  woolen  and  silk  factories  which  were  once 
extensive  here  have  almost  wholly  departed.  Assizes  are  held  here  twice  yearly. 
Taunton  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Somerset  archa?ological  and  natural  historv  society, 
in  connection  with  Avliich  there  is  an  extensive  museum,  placed  in  the  ruins  of  tho  N(>r- 
man  castle— rich  especially  in  fossils  from  the  Devonian  strata,  and  the  bones  of  mnm- 
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malia  of  the  cave  period  from  Mendip  and  the  Somersetshire  gravels— and  a  well  con- 
ducted reading-room.  There  is  a  collegiate  school  founded  by  bishop  Fox,  1522,  two 
dissenting  colleges,  several  other  good  schools,  and  many  charitable  and  other  institu- 
tions. Taunton,  which  is  a  parliameDtary  borough,  returns  two  members  to  the  house  of 
commons.  Pop.  71,  15,466.  Ina,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  built  a  castle  in  Taunton 
about  700  A.D.  This  was  soon  after  destroyed,  but  another  fortress  was  built  on  the 
site  soon  after  the  conquest,  at  which  period  the  town* had  a  mint.  In  1127,  Oiifard, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  built  and  endowed  a  priory  for  the  canons  of  St.  Augustine;  and 
in  1322  we  And  a  house  of  Carmelite  friars.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  perpendicular  architecture,  and  is  famous  for  its  graceful  and  delicately 
ornamented  tower.  That  of  St.  James  was  the  conventual  church  of  Taunton  priory. 
The  shire  hall  and  the  literary  institution  are  handsome  modem  buildings.  To  Taun- 
ton castle,  Perkin  Warbeck  fled  when  he  failed  in  storming  Exeter.  During  the  civil 
wars  between  Charles  and  the  parliament,  the  town  was  twice  besieged  by  Goring  and 
twice  snccessfully  defended  by  col.  Blake.  In  Taunton,  Monmouth  received  the 
heartiest  welcome,  and  judge  Jeffreys  exercised  his  unbounded  cruelty. 

TAVinrB  MOUHTAIirs.    See  Nassau. 

TAU'BIDA,  a  government  of  South  Russia,  bounded  on  the  e.,s.,  and  s.  w.  by  the  sea  of 
Azov  and  the  Black  sea.  Area,  24,140  sq.m. ;  pop.  668,549,  mostly  Nogai  Tartars. 
The  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  (q.v.)  forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  government,  and 
is  connected  with  the  northern  portion  by  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  (q.v.)  The  region 
n.  of  the  isthmus  is  flat;  tiie  Crimea  contains  mountain-ranges  which  rise  upward  of 
5,000  feet.  The  only  great  river  is  the  Dnieper,  which  forms  the  n.w.  boundary;  and 
the  other  principal  streams  are  the  Salgir  and  Alma  in  the  Crimea,  Among  the  salt 
lakes  of  the  Crimea,  which  are  very  productive  in  salt,  the  lake  of  Sakky  is  celebrated 
tor  the  efficacy  of  its  waters  in  certam  cases  of  disease.  The  climate  is  temperate  and 
warm  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Crimea.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  cultivation  is  car- 
ried on  on  a  very  limited  scale.  In  the  north  the  pasturage  is  very  rich,  and  cattle- 
breeding  is  the  main  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  south  the  mountains  are 
clad  with  forests,  the  tobacco-plant  is  successfully  cultivated,  and  fruit-growing  and 
wine-cnlture  are  the  principal  occupations.  The  Crimean  wines,  the  bouquet  of  which 
resembles  that  of  Burgimdy  and  the  Rhenish  wines,  are  of  a  very  good  quality.  The 
native  riches  of  the  government,  its  excellent  ports  and  harbors,  promise  great  com- 
mercial progress.  Simferopol  (q.v.),  in  the  Crimea,  is  the  capital  of  the  government, 
and  Sevastopol  (q.v.)  and  Theodosia  are  ports  of  rapidly  increasing  importance. 

TATT'BIHX,  C4H7NOaSa,  is  a  very  remarkable  substance  occurring  in  the  bile  and 
in  other  animal  products  and  tissues.  In  a  state  of  purify  it  forms  six-sided  glis 
tening  prisms,  which  are  perfectly  transparent,  neutral,  devoid  of  odor,  readily 
soluble  m  hot  water,  but  difficult  of  solution  in  cold  water,  and  insoluable  in  alcohol  md 
ether.  It  does  not  enter  into  combination  either  with  acids  or  bases.  When  heated,  it 
undergoes  decomposition,  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  sulphur 
(upwflfd  of  25  per  cent)  which  it  contains.  Taurine  occurs  naturally  in  the  bile  of 
many  animals,  including  man.  As  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bile,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  and  in  the  excrements;  and  in  cases  of  jaundice 
it  has  been  found  in  the  blood,  transudations,  and  urine.  Its  artificial  formation  has 
been  noticed  in  the  article  Synthesis.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  latin  tauru^,  a 
bull,  because  taurine  was  first  discovered  in  the  bile  of  the  ox. 

TAUROME'NIUM.    See  Taormina,  ante, 

TAIT'BTTS,  Mount.    See  Anatolia. 

TAUSIG,  BIarl,  1841-71;  b.  Warsaw;  studied  music  under  Liszt,  and  made  a  neat 
reputation  as  a  pianist  and  orchestral  director.  He  was  made  court  pianist  at  Berhn  in 
1865.  He  had  an  unusual  musical  memory,  and  played  nearly  all*  the  chief  com- 
positions of  the  great  masters  without  notes. 

TAVTOG'  or  Blackfish.  Tautoga  nigra  or  Americana,  a  fish  of  the  family  labridm 
(cf.v.),  of  the  section  forming  the  family  cydo-labrida  of  Mailer.  It  is  found  in  the 
North  American  seas,  and  is  in  great  request  for  the  table.  It  brings  a  very  high  price 
in  the  New  York  market.  It  attains  a  size  of  13  or  14  lbs.  Its  color  is  l)lack  on  the 
back  and  sides;  the  belly  is  whitish;  both  jaws  have  a  double  row  of  strong  conical 
teeth ;  the  face  is  covered  with  a  scaleless  integument.  The  tautog  is  caught  by  hook 
and  line  on  rocky  bottoms.    It  is  sometimes  kept  in  stews  to  fatten. 

TAVTOLO0T  (Gr.  taufy,  the  same,  and  (ogia,  speech)  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
useless  repetition  of  the  same  ideas  in  (Afferent  words.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  worst 
vices,  whether  of  oral  or  written  style,  and  certainly  none  more  effectually  robs  lan- 
guage of  its  force  and  impressiveness. 

TAVZBV,  a  place  of  entertainment  for  man  and  betist,  is  not  a  legal  term.  See  Inn, 
Public-houses. 

TAYSEHIEB,  Jean  Baptiste,  Baron  d'Aubonne,  a  celebrated  French  traveler, 
was  the  son  of  a  Flemish  engraver  who  had  settled  in  Paris,  and  was  bom  there  in  1605. 
The  conversation  of  the  savans  who  frequented  his  father's  shop  inspired  him  with  an 
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ardent  curioeity  to  visit  other  countries,  and  prompted  him  to  leave  the  parenlial  roof 
before  his  15th  year.  After  visiting  England,  tiieXow  Countries,  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  Italy,  be  eagerly  caught  at  the  offer  made  to  him  by  father  Joseph  (the  confidant  of 
Richelieu),  to  accompany  two  French  noblemen  to  the  east.  This  Journey  lasted  from 
Dec.,  1690  to  the  summer  of  1683,  the  line  of  route  passing  through  Regensbuig,  Dres- 
den, Vienna,  Constantinople  (where  he  left  his  masters),  Erzeroum,  Tabriz^  Ispahan, 
Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  Scanderoon,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Rome.  Tavemier  then  obtained 
an  important  post  in  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  but  received  occasional 
leaves  of  abfience  to  prosecute  his  Journeys  in  the  east.  The  second  journey  (1638-13) 
was  from  Marseilles  to  Bcanderoon,  thence  across  Syria  to  Ispahan,  south-western  Persia, 
and  Hindustan;  the  tAmf  (1643-49,  through  Ispahan,  much  of  Hindustan,  Batavia,  and 
others  of  the  East  Indies;  and  in  the  fourth  (1651-45),  fifth  (1656-?  ),  and  nxih  (166^- 
69).  various  portions  of  Persia  and  Hindustan  were  visited,  the  outward  route  being 
ffenerally  by  way  of  Syria  and  the  Arabian  desert,  and  the  return  one  bv  Asia  Minor. 
Tavernier  invariably  traveled  as  a  dealer  in  precious  stones  and  other  valuable  articles 
of  small  bulk,  and  the  great  profits  he  realized  strongly  impressed  upon  him  the  advan- 
tages of  r^ular  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  east.  On  his  return  to  France  in 
16o9  he  was  f;racious1y  received  at  court  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  presented  him  with  **  let- 
ters of  nobility"  in  reward  for  his  services  to  French  commerce  in  India.  But  his 
prodigal  expenditure  and  careless  generosity  speedily  reduced  his  fortune,  and  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland,  whence  he 
removed  to  Berlin,  and  became  director  of  an  East  India  company  which  was  projected 
by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  With  the  view  of  discevenng  a  road  to  the  indies 
tttrough  Russia,  he  set  out  from  Berlin  in  1688,  but  died  at  Moscow  in  July,  1689.  An 
account  of  his  travels  was  written  for  him  by  various  parties  (for  Tavernier  had  no  lit- 
erary qualificatiunn,)  and  though  full  of  matter  valuable  to  the  historian  and  geographer. 
it  is  so  ill-arranged  as  to  be  in  many  cases  almost  unavailable.  Tavemier  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkiible  of  travelers;  wholly  devoid  of  classic  sentiment,  he  traversed  the 
plains  of  Troy,  and  passed  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  without  even  a  flutter  of  interest,  and 
partly  owing  to  this  remarkable  condition  of  mind,  his  statements  are  distinguished  by 
an  accurate  truthfulness  little  common  among  travelers.  But  the  chief  value  of  his 
book  lies  in  the  fullness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  nature  and  state  of  oriental  com- 
merce, the  chief  markets  and  commercial  routes,  and  the  various  systems  of  coinage 
and  their  relations  are  detailed.  Some  of  his  statements  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  called  forth  a  most  virulent  and  abusive  reply  from  Jurieu, 
the  Protestant  theologian,  in  his  L* Esprit  ds  M.  Arnauld  (1684).  and  a  more  moderate 
one  from  Van  Quellenburgh;  but  all  Tavemier's  assertions  which  were  of  any  moment 
were  found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  His  travels  were  originally  published  in  8  vols,  (two 
in  1676>77,  and  the  third  in  1679);  they  have  since  been  several  times  republished,  last 
in  1810,  in  7  vols. ;  and  have  been  translated  into  JInglish  (1678,  1684,  2  vols.),  Dutch 
(1682),  and  Oerman  (1684. 

TAYI'BA,  a  seaport  t.  of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  20  m.  n.e.  of  Faros,  pleas- 
antly situated  at  the  month  of  the  &qua.  Tavira  has  decayed  considerably  since  1654, 
when,  it  is  said,  40,000  people  in  the  town  and  environs  fell  victims  to  the  plague.  Pop. 
about  11,000. 

TATISTOCX,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market-town  of  Devonshire,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  western  border  of  Dartmoor,  about  85  m.  s.w.  of  Exeter,  in  the  fertile 
valley,  and  on  the  right  bank,  f)f  (he  Tavy  (whence  its  name),  which  is  here  crossed  by  two 
bridges  within  the  town.  Tnv  aock  is  a  thriving  town,  with  some  small  manufactures 
of  serges  and  woolen  cloths,  iron-foundries  and  mining-works,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and 
iron  being  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  neighborhood;  but  the  population  is 
chiefly  a^-icultural.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  of  great 
importance,  OY^ing  mainly  to  its  abbey,  the  largest  and.  most  magnificent  in  Devonshire, 
which  was  founded  in  the  year  961  for  the  Benedictine  order,  by  Ordgar,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, father  of  the  infamous  Elfrida.  and  endowed  with  many  privileges,  the  abbot 
being  a  peer  of  parliament.  At  the  dissolution,  when  the  revenue  amounted  to  upward 
of  £900,  it  was  bestowed  upon  John,  lord  Russell,  in  possession  of  whose  descendant, 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  property  still  remains.  A  pnnting-press,  the  second  set  up  in 
England,  was  established  in  the  abbey  at  a  very  early  period.  The  refectory  and  abbev 
gateway  still  exist  in  good  preservation.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with 
a  tower  at  the  w.  end.  resting  on  arches,  under  which  there  is  a  thoroughfare.  The  bor- 
ough sends  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
Pym  was  member  for  Tavistock.  Tavistock  is  one  of  the  four  stannary  towns  of  the 
CO.,  and  is  governed  by  a  port-reeve,  elected  annually;  a  co.  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
It  is  connected  with  Barnstaple,  Launceston,  and  F^ymouth  by  railway,  and  with  the 
river  Tamar  by  a  short  canal.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  born  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood in  1545,  and  the  poet  W.  Browne  in  the  town  in  1590.  Pop.  71,  of  parliamantary 
borough,  7,725. 

TATOT,  the  chief  t.  of  a  district  in  Tenasserim,  British  Burmah,  is  situated  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Tavoy  river,  about  34  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  14''4'  n.,  long.  98*  5'  c., 
at  the  distance  of  about  220  m.  s.  of  Moulmein.    The  site  of  Ta^oy,^  whkOi  k  low,  is 
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inclosed  on  ^ree  sides  by  lioe-flelds,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  river.  The  houses  are 
Ecearcetf  visible  from  the  river — umbrageous  trees,  palms,  plantains,  jacks,  cassias,  and 
handles  of  flowering  shrubs  nearly  concealing  them  from  view.  A  wooden-covered 
pier,  supported  on  piles,  forms  a  convenient  landing-place.  There  is  a  hospital,  a  large 
jail,  and  a  roomy  eayat,  or  caravansary.  The  houses,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  country,  are  raised  from  the  ground  on  piles,  and  are  made  of  bamboo,  fast- 
ened with  rattan,  and  thatched  with  the  leaf  of  the  water-palm.  Under  many  of  the 
bouses  a  loom  may  be  observed,  at  which  a  female  is  generally  busy  at  work.  The  shops 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  sheds  or  stalls,  and  the  venders  sit  squatted  on  the  raised 
floor  in  the  midst  of  their  wares.  "lu  this  little  town,"  says  a  recent  eye-witness, 
*'Bunnan  life  and  manners  are  seen  in  all  their  simplicity;  and  the  observer  cannot  but 
be  struck  by  the  frugality,  contentment,  happiness,  and  enjo^ent  of  life  manifested 
by  the  people."  Tavoy  is  remarkable  for  its  erand  annual  buffalo-fight  The  spK)rt  con- 
tinues for  two  days,  and  during  that  time  eignt  pairs  of  buffaloes  are  brou^t  into  the 
field,  each  animal  representing  a  different  district  or  township.  The  rice-fields  around 
Tavoy  are  proUflc  sources  of  malaria.  Intermittent  fevers  and  dysentery  are  the  most 
common  diseases;  but  the  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  and  is  not  considered  inimical 
to  the  European  constitution.  According  to  the  estimates  of  1871-72,  the  population  of 
Tavoy  was  14.407.  The  bulk  of  these  are  true  Burmans,  the  balance  bemg  made  up 
with  Shans  and  Thoungthoos,  Karens,  Chinese,  Malays,  and  natives  of  India. 

Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  12  ft.  of  water  can  reach  the  town  of  Tavoy  by  means 
of  the  Tavoy  river.  The  anchorage  for  large  ships  is  at  Goodridge  plains,  about  80  m. 
below  the  town. 

Tavoy  used  to  be  one  of  the  stations  in  which  British  troops  were  settled,  but  these 
have  been  lately  withdrawn. 

TAX  SALES,  a  public  sale  of  land,  according  to  law,  for  non-payment  of  taxes 
assessed  upon  it.  Some  general  principles  may  be  stated,  an  running  through  the  stat- 
utes of  all  or  nearly  all  the  states;  but  as  the  proceedings  are  regulated  entirely  by 
statute,  the  rights  of  tlie  purchasers  under,  and  of  tlie  original  owners  before  such  sales, 
the  manner  in  which  such  sales  are  conducted,  and  the  regulations  in  regard  to  laying 
taxes  differ  widely  in  different  states.  In  the  first  place  the  assessed  tax  must  be  uncol- 
lected upon  land  unexempt.  The  land  cannot  be  legally  sold  after  payment  or  tender, 
either  by  the  owner  or  any  person  whose  interests  would  suffer  by  the  sale.  The  statu- 
tory provisions  before  and  during  the  sale  must  be  exactly  followed.  The  tax^  must 
have  been  properly  assessed,  the  proper  ofllcer  must  have  attempted  to  collect  it,  the 
sale  must  be  public,  duly  advertised,  take  place  at  the  advertised  time  and  place,  etc. 
The  land  is  sold  to  the  highest  cash  bidder,  to  whom  a  certificate  is  given,  entitling  him 
to  a  deed  at  the  end  of  the  statutory  period,  during  which  the  owner  may  redeem,  and 
after  which  a  deed  fr(Mn  the  state  is  given  to  the  purchaser.  In  a  majority  of  the  states 
at  present  this  deed  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  regularity  of  all  the  proceedings  on 
the  sale.  At  common  law.  and  by  the  statutes  of  some  states,  it  rests  upon  the  pur- 
chaser to  prove  the  regularity  of  such  proceedings.  In  some  states  it  must  have  been 
decided  by  the  proper  court  that  the  Uixes  are  unpaid,  before  a  sale  can  take  place. 

TAX TAZATIOH.  This  term,  as  expreshing  the  exaction  of  money  from  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  service  of  the  state,  is  familiar  to  all  mankind  a  step  above  barl)ari8m;  and 
yet  few  subjects  are  surrounded  by  n  greater  number  of  practical  diflSculties  and  theoreti- 
cal niceties.  These  mav  be  grouped  under  two  sets  of  considerationsr— those  which 
affect  the  justice  of  a  tax",  and  those  which  affect  its  productiveness,  and  thene  two  often 
tell  on  each  other.  Taxation,  indeed,  has  so  frequently  been  the  means  of  peipetratine 
political  injustice,  that  the  term  has  fallen  into  bad  popular  repute.  W  heuever  the  prod- 
uce of  a  tax  is  used  otherwise  than  in  tiie  service  of  those  who  pay  it,  the  tax  is  uinust. 
In  its  more  oppressive  form,  it  has  been  levied  on  conquered  states,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  conquerors,  and  in  this  shape  it  has  sometimes  been  called  tribute.  The  direction 
which  M  constitutional  struggles  to  cleanse  taxation  from  injustice  have  taken  has  been 
that  of  self-taxation,  the  community  as  a  whole  deciding  on  what  it  requires  to 
take  from  the  individual  members  for  the  pubUc  service.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
lias  been  the  chief  object  of  all  the  struggles  wliicli  have  made  a  free  constitution  for 
the  British  empire.  There  wore  old  feudal  dues  whi(!h  the  monarchs  had  the  i>ower  of 
exacting;  but  when  these  were  insufiicient  for  their  ambitious  projects,  they  had  to  ask 
parliament  for  a  supply,  and  parliament  generally  took  the  opportunity  of  panting  it 
to  demand  redress  of  grievances.  It  came  thus  to  be  a  fundamental  constitutional  doc- 
trine, that  no  tax  can  be  levied  save  by  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
who  have  t4>  pay  it.  The  constitutional  doctrine  thus  created  by  Britain  was  remem- 
bered by  the  American  colonies  when  Mr.  Grenville  sought  to  raise  there  a  stamp-duty 
and  a  customs-duty  on  tea,  and  the  colonies  revolted  under  the  celebrated  cry  Uiat  **  tax- 
ation without  representation  is  tyranny  I" 

It  was  discovered,  in  the  course  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  house  of  commons  to  keep 
its  hold  on  the  purse,  that  the  least  afflictive  of  taxes  may  l)e  the  most  dangerous. 
A  fixed  land-tax  comes,  for  instance,  to  be  no  impost  at  all,  in  the  alfiictivc  sense  of  the 
term.  If  a  thousand  a  year  have  been  drawn  off  a  certain  acreage  of  landfrpm  time 
immemorial,  the  proprietors  never  possessed  that  part  of  the  rents,  and  ^;^^(5)0ra|(^ 
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Hufferers  from  not  having  them  than  from  not  possessing  their  neif^hbors*  estates.  A 
i^overnment  with  a  large  revenue  of  this  kind,  however,  will  certainly  be  inimical  to 
freedom.  The  time  when  the  liberties  of  England  were  in  the  greatest  danger  was  the 
twelve  years  of  Charles  I.'s  reign  in  which  he  was  able  to  get  on  without  going  to  par- 
liament for  money.  Tlie  extravagance  of  sovereigns  who  wasted  the  domains  of  the 
crown  has  generally  prevented  them  from  having  too  formidable  an  influence  by  the 
possession  of  independent  incomes.  In  Britain,  this  difficulty  has  been  effectually 
guarded  against,  and  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  crown  which  can  now  be  paid  without 
going  annually  to  parliament  for  a  vote  of  supply  are  of  a  very  trifling  character. 

How  to  make  taxation  productive,  is  a  vast  and  complicated  practical  science. 
Turcot,  one  of  the  wisest  of  financiers,  called  it  the  art  of  plucking  the  goose  without 
makmg  it  cry.  The  most  ingenious  devices  to  this  end,  however,  have  often,  in  prac- 
tice, met  with  counteracting  difficulties.  It  was  supposed  that  indirect  taxation — ^that  is, 
a  duty  levied  on  articles  before  they  reach  the  consumer,  must,  in  a  civilized  and  orderly 
country,  be  almost  inexhaustible.  The  merit  of  the  system  lay  in  tlie  consideration,  that 
the  burden  of  the  tax  did  not  fall  on  the  person  who  paid  it.  Income-tax,  house-tax, 
dog-tax,  and  the  like  are  levied  directly  on  the  person  on  whom  the  burden  ultimately 
falls,  and  if  he  do  not  pay,  the  amount  will  be  taken  by  force.  Tea-duty,  sugar-duty, 
and  wine-duty,  however,  are  not  levied  on  the  consumer,  though  he  has  to  pay  them; 
they  are  levied  on  the  importer,  who  has  no,  or  a  very  slight,  mterest  against  the  tax, 
since  he  must  charge  it  on  the  consumer.  But  this  form  of  taxation  is  met  by  checks. 
If  it  is  excessive,  people  will  not  buy  the  taxed  article;  and  it  has  often  been  found  that 
reducing  the  duty  increases  the  revenue.  An  indirect  tax  on  luxuries,  and  especially  on 
those  which  may  be  used  to  vicious  excess,  has  strong  recommendations.  In  some  cases, 
it  is  no  great  calamity  should  the  tax  throw  the  article  nearly  out  of  use.  But  then 
comes  another  check  in  the  smuggler,  whose  profession  may  probably  do  more  to  cor- 
rupt and  disorganize  society  than  tne  free  use  of  the  article  in  which  he  deals.  A  tax  on 
the  necessaries  of  life,  on  bread  or  salt,  cannot  be  evaded,  as  in  the  case  of  luxuries,  by 
the  abandonment  of  use,  and  therefore  it  is  very  productive,  but  it  is  also  very  oppressive. 
The  tax  on  salt  in  Prance  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
happiest  condition  for  the  revenues  of  a  country  is  when  luxuries  are  so  abundantly 
used  by  all  classes  that  a  small  addition  to  their  price  is  a  slight  burden,  yet  yields  a 
large  revenue.  In  this  country,  the  revenue  thus  derived  from  tea,  sugar,  ana  stimu- 
lants may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  at  30  millions.  The  chief  taxes  which  now 
form  the  revenue  of  Britain  are—l.  Those  by  old  custom  called  *'  assessed,'*  and  levied 
upon  certain  items  in  the  possessions  and  enjoyments  of  the  citizen,  as  his  house-domes- 
tics, horses,  dogs,  and  armorial  bearings.  3.  The  property  and  income  tax,  which, 
after  long  disuse,  was  renewed  in  1843,  and  is  raised  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  government.  3.  The  customs.  4.  The  excise.  5  The  stamps  and 
post-office;  and  6.  The  land  tax.  See  Customs-duties,  Excise,  Pobt-office,  Stamps, 
Land-tax,  FmANCE. 

TAX— TAXATION  (ante).  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  in  the  gen- 
eral government  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  upon  the  people  so  far  as  duties  on  imports 
or  exports  are  concerned ;  also  requires  that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  No  state  is  permitted  to  lay  any  impost  or  duty  on  imports 
or  exports  (except  what  may  be  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws)  without  con- 
sent of  congress;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  such  duties  and  imposts  is  required  to  be  for 
the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  But  no  tax  or  duty  can  be  laid  by  congress  on 
articles  exported  from  any  state ;  nor  can  any  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  be  hkid,  except 
in  proportion  to  the  authorized  census  or  enumeration.  The  systems  of  taxation  in  the 
United  States  are  therefore  two  in  number:  that  of  the  national  government;  and  that 
observed  by  the  state  governments,  each  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  Taxation  by  the 
national  government  is  required  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  country;  and  direct  taxa- 
tion from  this  source  must  be  apportioned  to  the  states  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive population.  Until  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  national  government  relied  wholly 
on  duties  on  imports  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  government;  but  from  that  time  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  add  to  this  source  of  income  taxation  on  various  domestic  manu- 
factures; and  during  the  war  an  income  tax  was  imposed.  The  existing  internal  reve- 
nue taxes  are  placed  upon  the  capital  and  circulation  of  banks;  on  beer,  ale,  wines, 
whisky,  cigiirs,  tobacco,  patent  medicines,  cosmetics,  etc. ;  on  matches,  wax-tapers,  dgar- 
lights,  etc.  The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  receipts  of  the  United  States  by 
taxation  from  March  4,  1789,  to  June  80,  1879. 

State  taxation  is  direct,  and  is  either  through  poll-taxes  upon  individuals,  or  by  aaseae- 
inent  upon  property.  Not  all  the  states  levy  poll-taxes,  the  plan  being  obnoxious  to 
many.  Taxation  upon  real  estate  is  levied  through  assessment  by  duly  appointed  asses- 
sors, on  proper  estimates  made  by  these  officials.  The  custom  is  to  assess  real  estate  at 
from  one-quarter  to  one- half  its  market  value.  Local  taxes  in  counties,  towns,  cities,  and 
school-districts  are  levied  in  accordance  with  general  statutes  or  by  special  charter,  and 
are  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  state  valuation,  except  as  to  improvements  in 
cities,  which  are  made  chargeable  on  adjoining  property.  Taxation  on  personal  prop- 
erty is  levied  on  returns  made  by  the  persons  or  corporations  in  question.     In  the  neoea 
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sary  lejg;i8lation  toward  an  equitable  system  of  taxation,  certain  exemptions  are  made, 
including  tlie  foUowinj^:  property  belonging  to  incorporated  institutions  of  learning 
endowed  by  private  individuals;  houses  of  worship  and  certain  other  church  property; 
public  cemeteries;  personal  property  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  public 
property,  both  state  and  national;  public  lands,  custom-houses,  school-houses,  court- 
iiouses,  parks,  etc.  The  propriety  of  extending  freedom  from  taxation  to  institutions  of 
learning  and  church  property  is  often  brought  m  question,  and  powerful  arguments  have 
been  employed  on  both  sides.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  very  largely  considered  from  a  senti- 
mental point  of  view,  it  is  improbable  that  any  change  will  soon  be  made  on  this  question. 

SumcABT  OF  Internal.  Rbvknub  Rkckipts,  vvom  all  Sodbcbb,  roa  Scvkntbut  Ybabs,  1868-79. 
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Tbe  total  cost  of  collecting  internal  revenue  in  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  dO,  1879,  was  as  follows: 

For  salaries  and  expeiiBes  of  collectors,  including  pay  of  depu^  ooUecton,  elerks,  etc.  9l,8tt,000  00 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  revenue  agents,  surveyors  of  d&tiUeries,  gaugen,  and 

storekeepers. 1,660,000  00 

For  dies,  paper,  and  stamps 881^600  00 

For  salaries  of  clerks,  oflScerB,  and  employees  in  the  office  of  the  commisBioner  of 

internal  revenue 168,880  00 

For  expenses  of  detecting  and  punishing  violations  of  internal  revenue  law. 100,000  00 


Total  cost 

Total  collections  (not  including  commisBions  on  sale  of  stamps). . 
Cost  per  cent 


.     f4,806,88000 
.  9118,440,681  88 
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Experience  has  shown  that  taxes  are  least  easily  collected  when  reliance  as  to  assess- 
ment has  to  be  made  on  personal  statements  as  to  amount  of  taxable  values;  and  when,  aa 
is  the  case  in  regard  to  aistilled  spirits,  the  temptation  to  illicit  manufacture  is  great,  or, 
as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  cigars  and  other  articles  which  admit  of  ready  concealment, 
the  element  of  smuggling  enters  into  the  question.  Stamp  duties  are  found  to  be  the 
least  onerous,  the  most  easily  collected,  and  to  press  the  most  equally  in  all  directions, 
thus  avoiding  special  occasion  for  irritation. 

TAXATIOK  OF  COSTS  is  the  checking  or  reviewing  of  the  charges  made  by  attorneys 
or  solicitors  for  legal  business;  and  there  is  an  officer  of  the  court  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, called  in  England  a  master  or  a  taxing-master,  or  a  re^strar,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  court;  in  Scotland,  he  is  called  an  auditor.  Solicitors  differ  from  all  other 
professions  in  this,  that  they  are  treated  as  officers  of  the  court,  and  they  are  not  at  lib- 
erty to  charge  what  prices  they  please  for  the  various  services  they  perform.  Hence, 
every  step  in  a  suit  has  a  certain  value  put  upon  it  by  the  court,  and  the  business  of  tbe 
taxine-ofaoers  is  to  see  that  this  standard  is  not  trans^ssed.  There  are  many  excep- 
tional matters,  however,  which  arise  in  every  suit,  which  often  cause  difficulty  in  appor- 
tioning a  proper  amount  of  remuneration,  the  taxing-officer  having  considerable  discre- 
tion. In  consequence  of  a  taxing-officer  being  provided  by  the  court,  it  is  a  right  whicli 
every  client  of  a  solicitor  has,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  bill  of  costs  delivered  to  him,  to 
have  it  referred  to  the  taxing-officer  to  be  taxed.  But  in  general,  this  must  be  done 
without  delay.  If  the  taxing-officer  certify  that  more  than  one-sixth  too  much  has  been 
chained,  then  not  only  is  the  client  not  bound  to  pay  the  excess,  but  the  expense  of  the 
taxation  must  be  borne  also  by  the  solicitor;  whereas  if  less  than  one-sixth  is  taxed  off, 
the  client  has  to  bear  the  expense  of  taxation.  Not  only  are  the  expenses  of  a  suit  liable 
to  taxation,  but  other  kinds  of  miscellaneous  business  which  a  solicitor  does  as  a  soli- 
citor.   It  has  often  of  late  been  made  matter  of  complaint  that  solicitors  are  not  allowed 
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lo  fix  their  own  charges,  or  to  agree  with  clients  upon  an  arbitrary  charge,  or  a  charge 
by  commission,  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  being  to  mal^e  the  solicitor  anxious 
to  eke  out  his  remuneration  by  lengthening  the  proceedings,  so  as  to  make  a  basis  for 
chargeable  items;  but  the  legislature  has  steadily  rejected  hitherto  all  attempts  to  abol- 
ish &e  check  provided  by  taxation. 
TAZSI.    See  Badges. 

TAXIOOBHSS,  a  family  of  coleoi)terous  insects,  of  the  section  heteromera,  having  the 
body  generally  square;  the  thorax  either  concealing  or  receiving  the  head;  the  antennse 
short ;  the  legs  adapted  for  running.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  fungi  and  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees.     They  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world. 

TAZIDEEICT,  the  art  of  preparing  the  skins  of  animals  for  the  purposes  of  the  natu- 
ralist. The  chief  means  employed  in  preparing  the  skin  for  stuffing  in  the  case  of  small 
animals  is  to  remove  it  carefully  from  the  body,  and,  having  clean^  away  from  it  any 
adherent  flesh,  etc.,  to  anoint  it  with  arsenical  soap;  for  the  makiog  of  which  there  are 
several  formulae,  the  following  being  the  most  used:  arsenic,  1  ounce;  white  soap,  1 
ounce;  carbonate  of  potash,  1  dram;  distilled  water,  6  drams;  camphor,  2  drams.  This 
keeps  the  skin  supple,  and  prevents  decajr  and  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  larger 
skins  are  generally  prepared  with  a  composition  called  preservation  powder,  which  in 
made  of  the  f olio wmg ingredients:  arsenic  and  burnt  alum,  each  1  lb.;  powdered  oak- 
bark,  2  lbs. ;  camphor  i  lb.  These  substances  are  all  reduced  to  a  powder,  mixed,  and 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  It  requires  to  be  carefully  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles  or 
jars,  and  when  used,  is  thickly  sprinkled  over  the  fiesh-side  of  the  skin  while  still  wet, 
and  must  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in.  Gloves  should  always  be  worn  in  this  process  to 
prevent  danger  from  the  poisonous  compound.  Some  skins  are  prepared  with  alum 
only,  and  others  with  the  oak-bark  liquor  of  the  tanner's  pits.  This,  in  the  case  of  very 
large  skins,  answers  very  well. — ^^Besides  the  mere  preparation  of  the  skin,  the  art  of  taxi- 
dermy is  held  to  mean  also  the  stuffing  and  mounting  of  them.  This  requires  much  per- 
sonal experience,  and  as  almost  every  group  of  animals  inust  be  treated  differently,  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  various  methods  fully  in  this  short  notice.  Various* workn 
have  been  written  upon  the  subject. 

TAT,  the  largest  river  in  Scotland,  draining  nearly  the  whole  of  Perthshire  (q.  v.),  and 
pouring  into  theOerman  ocean  a  greater  bulk  of  water  than  any  other  British  nver,  has 
Its  source  in  tlie  western  part  of  the  county  of  Perth.  The  Dochart,  the  principal  feeder 
of  loch  Tay,  rises  in  Ben  Lui,  on  the  borders  of  Argyleshire,  and  flowing  in  a  n.e.  direc- 
tion, is  joined  by  the  Lochy,  just  before  the  united  streams  enter  the  lake.  After  leav- 
ing It,  the  Tay  flows  for  some  distance  e.n.e.,  when  turning  southward,  it  passes,  with  a 
very  winding  course.  Dunkeld(q.v.).  and  Perth  (q.  v.);  about  a  mile  below  the  latterplace,  it 
again  changes  its  direction  to  e.n.e.,  widening  at  the  mouth  of  the  Earn  (q.  v.)  into  an  estu- 
ary— the  firthof  Tay— which  varies  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  three  m.  in  breadth,  and 
lies  mostly  between  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Forfar,  joining  the  German  ocean  about  10 
m.  below  Dundee  (q.v.).  From  the  n.  and  e. ,  the  Tay  receives  the  Lyon,  the  Tummel,  and 
Qany,  and  the  Isla;  and  from  the  w.,  the  Almond  and  the  Earn;  its  entire  basin  'com- 
prises an  area  of  about  2,500  sq.  miles.  The  salmon-flshings  on  the  Tay  and  its  tributaries 
are  of  considerable  value.  The  Stormontfield  ponds  for  the  propagation  of  salmon  are 
5  ni.  above  Perth.  The  tide  flows  up  the  river  to  about  a  mile  above  Perth,  to  which 
place  it  is  navicable  by  vessels  of  lOO  tons;  and  to  Newburgh,  about  20  m.  from  its 
mouth,  by  vessels  of  500  tons;  the  navigation  up  to  Dundee,  notwithstanding  the  many 
precautions  which  have  been  taken,  is  attended  with  very  great  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  and  shifting  sand-banks. 

Loch  Tat  is  a  long  and  narrow  lake,  picturesquely  situated  in  a  basin  scooped  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  855  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  in  length  about  16  m.,  and 
average  breadth  1  m.,  varying  from  100  lo  «00  ft.  in  depth.  Ben  Lawers  (q.v.)  lies  on  its 
w.  side.     The  loch  is  at  times  subject  to  violent  and  unaccountable  agitations. 

TAYLER,  John  Jamks,  d.d.,  1798-1869;  b.  England;  graduated,  university  of  Glas- 
gow, 1818;  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  at  Manchester,  1820;  professor  of 
church  history,  subsequently  of  theology,  in  the  dissenting  college  at  Manchester;  prin- 
cipal of  the  college  after  its  removal  to  London,  taking  the  name  of  Manchester  new 
college*  was  co-pastor  with  rev.  James  Martineau  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  in 
Little  Portland  street.  He  published  Betrospeet  of  ihe  Religious  Life  of  England;  Chris- 
Uan  Aspects  of  Faith  and  Duty  ;  Attempt  to  Ascertain  the  Character  of  the  Mmrth  Ghspel; 
Catholic  Christian  Church  the  Want  of  Our  Time, 

TAYLOR,  a  co.  in  n,  Florida;  bounded  on  the  8.w.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  drained 
by  the  AucilUi  and  the  New  rivers;  about  1100  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2.279—165  colored. 
Tlie  surface  is  level,  and  well  timbered.  The  soil  is  f airiy  fertile.  The  principal  pro- 
dactions  are  com,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane.    Co.  seat,  Perry. 

TAYLOR,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Georgia;  drained  by  the  Flint  river,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  n.e.,  and  by  Whitewater  creek;  traversed  by  the  South-western  railroad;  about 
425  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,595—8,826  colored.  The  surface  is  even,  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  soil  is  fertile.    The  principal  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  live  stock,  and  1 
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TAYLOR,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Iowa;  drained  by  Platte  river,  river  One  Hundred  and  Two, 
and  Honey  creek;  about  525  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,685—14,843  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  rolling  prairie  or  wood-land.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  wheat,  oats,  corn,  grass,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Bedford. 

TAYLOR,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Kentucky;  watered  by  Robinson's  creek  and  the  Green 
river;  about  300  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,260—1,899  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  oats,  rye.  tobacco,  and  cattle.  Co. 
seat,  Campbellsville. 


TAYLOR,  a  co.  in  n.w.  central  Texas;  drained  by  a  branch  of  the  Brazos  river, 
about  860  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  1736—1712  of  American  birth.     The  surface  is  level  with . 
little  timber.     Cattle  grazing  is  the  principal  occupation.     Co.  seat,  Buffalo  Gap. 


TAYLOR,  a  co.  in  n.  West  Virginia;  drained  by  Tygart*s  Valley  river,  traversed  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  about  166  sq.m. ;  pop.  ^80,  11,464—10,998  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  billy  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  only  partially  fertile. 
The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  live  stock.  There  are  deposits  of 
bituminous  coal.  Iron  is  found,  and  there  are  foundries  and  machine-shops.  Co.  seat, 
Grafton. 

TAYLOR,  Alfbed  Swaike,  b.  Kent,  England,  1806;  studied  medicine  at  Guy's  and 
St.  Thomas's  hospitals  and  in  the  best  schools  of  £urope;  and  in  1880  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  college  of  physicians  and  sur^ns.  In  1846  he  was  made  professor  of  medi- 
cal jurisprudence  at  Guy's,  a  position  he  still  holds.  He  is  the  author  of  works  oo  chem- 
istry, on  poisoning,  and  on  medical  jurisprudence,  and  has  often  been  consulted  by  the 
fovemment  in  important  criminal  cases.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society  in 
845. 

TATLOB,  Batard,  an  American  author  and  traveler,  born  at  Kennett  Square,  Chester 
CO.,  Penn.,  Jan.  11,  1826.  Having  received  a  common  school  education,  he  was  appren- 
ticed at  17  in  a  printing-office,, when  he  b^an  his  poetical  contributions  to  periodicals. 
In  1844  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  Ximena,  and  soon  after 
started  on  a  pedestrian  tour  of  Europe,  and  in  1846  published  Vmos  4foot,  or  JBhirope 
Jieen  with  a  Knapmek  and  Staff.  After  his  return  he  edited  a  country  newspaper,  then 
went  to  New  York,  and  wrote  for  the  Literary  World  and  Tiibuiie.  Of  the  latter  he 
became  assistant-editor,  and  as  its  correspondent,  made  extensive  travels  in  California 
and  Mexico,  recorded  \xkBl  Dorado,  or  Ad-oentures  in  tJu:  Path  of  Empire,  1860;  up  the  Nile 
to  lat.  12"  30'  n.,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  across  Asia  to  India,  China,  ana  Japan — 
recorded  in  his  Journey  to  Central  AfHca,  Lands  of  the  Saraeen,  and  Vtsit  to  India, 
China,  Loo-Choo,  and  Ja/pan  (1853).  Later  explorations  are  recorded  in  Northern  Tra^, 
or  Summer  and  Winter  Pictures  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Lapland  (1866);  and  Travels 
in  Greece  and  Russia,  ioith  an  Mrcursion  to  Crete  (1857).  In  1862-68  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  in  1874  he  visited  Iceland.  He  resided 
some  years  in  (Germany,  and  in  1878  was  appointed  United  States  ambassador  at 
Berlin,,  where  he  died  in  Dec.,  1878.  In  1848  he  published  i{/i^me«  of  Travel,  BaKads, 
and  other  Poems;  Book  of  Bomances,  Lyrics,  and  Songs  <1851);  Poems  of  (he  Orient  (1864); 
Ptf&ms  of  Home  and  Travel  (1865);  At  Ilame  aud  Mroad  (X&^^-^^y,  Hannah  Thurston, 
a  novel  (1864);  Beauty  and  tJie  Beast,  and  The  Masque  of  the  Oods  (1872);  The  Prophet, 
a  Tragedy  (1874);  Heme  Pastorals,  etc.  (1875);  Prince  DeukaUon,  a  drama  (1878)l  He 
translated  ihust  in  1871,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  was  engaged  upon  a 
life  of  Goethe. 

TAYLOR,  Bayard  (ante),  1826-78,  b.  Penn.  In  1861  Mr.  Taylor  set  out  on 
an  extended  journevin  the  east,  and  afterward  traveled  extensivelv  through  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Europe.  In  1852  he  crossed  Asia  to  Calcutta,  and  went  to  China 
where  he  Joined  the  expedition  of  commodore  Perry  to  Japan.  In  1862-63  he  was  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  later  charge  d'affaires.  In  1874  he  revisited 
Egypt,  and  attended  the  millennial  celebration  in  Iceland.  For  this  occasion  he  wrote  a 
poem,  wliich  was  translated  into  Icelandic  and  read  at  the  celebration.  In  Feb.,  1878, 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Germany,  where  his  reception  was  enthusiastic,  and  his 
death  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  was  gi*eatly  regretted.  His  translation  into  English  of 
Goethe*8  Paust  is  considered  his  finest  contribution  to  literature.  Among  his  later 
works  arc  The  National  Ode,  read  at  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1876;  Boys  of  Other  Countries; 
Stories  for  American  Boys  (1876);  The  Echo  Club,  and  other  Literary  Divei'sions  (Ifftfi)-, 
Prince  DeukaUon  (1878). 

TAYLOR,  Benjamin  C,  d.d.,  1801-81;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at  Princeton 
college,  18l9;  be^an  the  study  of  theology  with  the  rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  New  York, 
and  completed  his  course  at  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  church.  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Greenbush  and  Blooming  Grove, 
N.  Y.,  1822-25;  accepted  a  call  to  Passaic,  N.  J. ;  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church 
of  Bergen,  N.  J.,  1828;  relieved  from  active  duties,  1870,  and  made  pastor  emeritus.  He 
published  Annals  of  the  Classis  and  Township  of  Bergen,  and  some  sermons.  He  had 
^reat  faithfulness  and  symmetry  of  character,  and  was  venerated  in  his  own  denomina 
lion  and  in  other  communions.  r^  ^  ^^1  ^ 
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TATLO&,  Bbook,  a  celebrated  English  mathematiciaD,  was  born  at  Edmonton,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, Aug.  18,  1685,  of  a  Puritan  family  of  good  position;  entered  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1701,  at  a  time  when  mathematical  science  was  the  prominent  pursuit 
among  the  learned;  took  his  de^e  of  Lii.B.  in  1709;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
society  in  1712,  and  its  secretary  in  1714,  in  which  latter  year  he  also  took  the  degree  of 
LJ^D.  Thou^  so  young,  lie  had  become  widely  known  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
for  great  proficiency  in  mathematical  knowledge,  and  power  and  versatility  of  mind, 
haying  already  written  yarious  valuable  treatises  on  capiUary  action,  on  the  vibration  of 
a  string,  on  music,  etc.  In  1716  he  visited  Paris,  and  was  received  with  warm  demon- 
strations of  regard  by  the  French  savans,  who  respected  his  ability  and  learning,  and 
the  prominent  and  distinguished  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Leibnitzian  controversy.  On 
his  return  to  England  in  1717  he  resumed  his  habits  of  severe  study,  but  was  forced  by 
declining  health  to  resign  the  secretaryship  in  1718.  For  the  next  three  years  he  wan- 
dered about,  residing  now  on  the  continent^  now  in  England.  He  died,  Dec.  20,  1781, 
ac  the  age  of  46.  Besides  his  earlier  works  above  mentioned,  he  contributed  a  series  of 
able  papers  on  higher  algebra,  dynamics,  and  general  physics,  published  separately  his 
MeiAodtu  IncremerUorum  in  1715,  and  a  IVe<Uiss  on  lAMar  Penpecti/iie,  the  first  general 
exposition  of  this  subject,  in  1719.  During  the  last  ten  years  of-  his  life  he  gave  him- 
self up  almost  entirely  to  metaphysical  and  biblical  stuoies.  His  Methodus  Surremento- 
rum  contains,  besides  the  famous  "theorem"  (see  Taylor's  TmcoRSM),  the  first  germs 
of  the  calculus  of  finite  differences,  various  now  common  forms  of  infinitesimal  series. 
with  mechanical,  physical,  and  algebraical  apnlications.  The  chief  use  made  by  Taylor 
of  his  theorem  is  m  a  paper  (171 1)  entitled  "Method  of  Approximation  to  the  Roots  of 
Equations."  The  results  of  his  investigations  may  be  found  in  the  PhU.  Trains.  (1718- 
28),  and  in  his  two  works  above  mentioned. 

TAYLOR,  Charles,  d.d..  b.  Mass.,  1B19;  graduated  at  university  of  New  York, 
1840;  tau^t,  8.  C,  1841-44;  Joined  Methodist  Episcopal  conference,  1844;  took  medical 
degree  at  Philadelphia,  1848;  went  the  same  year  a  missionary  to  China;  returned  to 
America,  1854;  was  professor  in  Spartanburg  female  collese,  1855-67;  its  president, 
1857-^;  Sunday-school  secretiuy  of  M.  R  church,  south,  1858-42;  president  of  Wes- 
leyan  university  at  MiUersburg,  Ky.  He  published  Fiw  Tea/n  in  China,  and  numerous 
articles  in  periodicala 

TAYLOR,  Edward  T.,  1794-1871 ;  b.  Va. ;  was  a  sailor  in  bis  youth;  was  captured 
on  a  privateer  in  the  war  of  1812;  in  prison  at  Dartmoor,  England,  and  chaplain  to  the 
prisoners;  was  oidained  a  preacher  m  connection  with  the  New  England  Methodist 
Episcopal  conference,  1819;  became  minister  of  the  Seamen's  Bethel,  1828.  He  was 
greatly  distinguished  as  the  sailor's  preacher,  and  had  great  influence  over  his  rough 
auditors  by  hiB  warmth  of  heart,  native  wit,  and  natural  eloquence.  His  common  des- 
ignation was  *'  father  Taylor."  He  visited  Europe  in  1882  and  Palestine  in  1842;  wa.H 
dmplain  to  the  U.  S.  frigate  sent  with  relief  to  Ireland  during  the  famine  in  1846. 

TAYLOR,  Gboroe,  1716-81;  b.  Ireland;  received  a  fair  education,  and  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1736.  He  was  at  first  a  common  laborer  in  a  Penn^Tvania. 
foundry,  but  quickly  rose,  and  in  time  became  a  large  proprietor  of  iron  foundries  in 
Northumberland  county.  In  1764  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly, 
and  later  served  in  the  provincial  assembly  for  five  years.  He  was  active  m  aiding  the 
movements  which  led  to  the  revolution,  and  in  1776  became  a  member  of  the  continental 
congress.  He  signed  the  declaration  of  independence,  though  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  congress  until  after  it  was  passed.    The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Delaware. 

TAYLOR,  Isaac,  1769^1829;  b.  London;  originally  a  line-engraver,  he  removed 
from  the  metropolis.  1786,  to  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  to  pursue  his  profession  and  train  his 
children  in  a  quiet  country  town ;  became  minister  of  an  Independent  church,  Colches- 
ter, Essex,  1790-1810,  and  at  Ongar  from  1810  until  his  death.  Among  his  publications 
were  many  on  educational  subjects. 

TATLOB,  Isaac,  b.  at  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  1787,  d.  at  Stanford  Rivers,  in  Essex. 
1865,  eminent  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  artist,  and  mechanician,  was  the  third  of  his 
name  who  attained  distinction— his  grandfather  and  father  (known  as  Isaac  Taylor  of 
Ongar)  being  both  named  Isaac,  and  each  in  his  way  distinguished.  Charles  Taylor, 
the  editor  of  Calmet,  was  an  uncle,  and  Jane  Taylor  (author  of  the  Q.  Q.  Parpen)  and 
Ann  Taylor  (Mra.  Gilbert  of  Nottingham),  joint-authors  of  Hymm  for  Infant  Minds,  were 
sisters  of  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  literary  career  of  Isaac  Taylor  extended  over 
nearly  half  a  century.  It  began  in  1818,  in  contributions  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  for 
which  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  Josiah  Conder  then  wrote,  and  ended  in  1865,  in 
contributions  to  Good  Words,  in  which  the  name  of  the  veteran  figured  with  those  of 
men  who  were  unborn  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  reputation.  Between  1822  and 
1827  he  published  Mements  of  Thought;  Characters  of  TJieophrastus ,  with  illustrations, 
etched  by  himself;  7  he  History  of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem  Times; 
The  Process  ofEistarieal  Proof  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Memoirs  and  Qorre- 
spondenee  of  Jane  Taylor,  his  sister,  who  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  1829  he  pub- 
lished, anonymously,  7%«  Natural  History  of  Knthysitism,  which  ran  rapidW  through 
several  editions;  and  between  1829  and  1886  he  published  in  succession  ^^f^^^Q 
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Spirifual  Despotism,  Saturday  Ewning,  and  The,  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life.  In 
1836  appeared  Hfyme  Education.  Thereafter  he  was  a  long  time  occupied  upon  a  new 
translation  of  Josephus,  undertaken  jointly  with  the  rev.  Dr.  Traill,  and  which  was 
illustrated  by  etchings  executiid  by  himself.  Within  the  last  18  years  of  his  life  appeared 
[joyala,  Wesley,  The  Bestoraiion  of  Belief  T/ygic  of  Theology  Ultimate  Civilization,  and 
The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  Besides  these  numerous  works,  Isaac  Tavlor  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  graver  quarterly  reviews,  which  are  as  yet  uncollected.  He  had  been 
educated  as  an  artist,  and  some  of  his  designs,  executed  before  he  betook  himself  chiefly 
to  literature,  have  evoked  the  warmest  praise  from  the  most  scrupulous  critics,  who 
have  wondered  how  one  with  such  a  genius  for  art  could  have  deserted  it.  It  would  Ik* 
impossible  to  give  here  any  account  that  would  be  intelligible  of  his  numerous  mechan- 
ical inventions;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  by  two  of  his  inventions,  he  revolutionized 
the  art  of  calico-printing.  Isaac  Taylor  married  in  middle  life,  and  had  a  large  family, 
whose  home  education,  as  liberal-minded  but  pious  Christians,  was  among,  and  not  one 
of  the  least  of,  the  tasks  of  his  life. 

TATLOX,  The  rev.  Isaac,  m.a.,  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Twickenham,  and  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Stanford  Rivers,  Mar.  8,  1829.  He  is  the  author  of  The  IM- 
nrgyand  the  Duientm%  and  one  or  two  other  theological  pamphlets;  but  haa  best  main- 
tained the  literary  distinction  of  his  family  by  his  works  on  philology.  His  Words  and 
Places,  or  EtymologiedU  IllHStrations  of  History,  Ethnology,  and  Geography  (18W),  of  whlcii 
a  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  was  published  in  1865,  is  a  work  of  great  resenrch 
as  well  as  erudition,  and  has  done  more  toward  the  elucidation  of  the  local  names  of 
English  places  than  any  book  yet  published.  In  Etruscan  Besea/rches  (1874)  Taylor  tries 
to  prove  that  the  Etrurians  were  allied  to  the  Turkish  or  Mongolian  races.  This  propo- 
sition, however,  is  not  well  established,  and  the  work  haa  received  severe  handling  from 
critics,  especially  from  prof.  Max  MtlUer.  In  1876  Taylor  published  The  Etruscan, 
LaTiguage, 

TAYLOR,  l8iiK>RE  SfivERiN  JuBTiN.  Baron,  b.  Brussels,  1789;  studied  art  and  be- 
came a  writer  and  artist.  Politically  he  sided  with  the  Bourbons,  and  served  in  the 
Spanish  campaign  of  1828.  The  ol)elisk  of  Luxor  now  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris, 
was  brought  from  Egypt  by  him.  Baron  Taylor  has  acted  as  purchaser  of  pictures  for 
many  of  the  great  Frencli  collections,  is  a  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  and  has 
written  several  dramas  and  treatises  on  art  and  kindred  subjects. 

TATLOB,  Jerexy,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  English  church,  was  the  son  of 
a  Cambridge  barber,  and  was  bom  in  that  town,  Aug.  15,  1618.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
entered  Caius  college  as  a  sizar,  and  after  seven  years'  strenuous  and  brilliant  study  in 
classics  and  theology,  took  the  degree  of  m.a.  Like  archbishop  Usher,  he  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  before  he  had  reached  his  21st  year.  Soon  after,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Laud  (who  had  a  regard  for  learning,  if  none  for  liberty),  and  was  preferred  by  him 
to  a  fellowship  at  AH  Souls,  Oxford  (1636).  Aboal  the  same  time,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king:  and  in  1688,  rector  of  Uppingham,  a  preferment  which 
he  retained  till  the  successes  of  the  parliamentarians  deprived  him  of  it.  The  first  nota- 
ble publication  of  Taylor's  was  a  defense  of  the  church,  entitled  Episcopacy  asserted  (Ox- 
ford, 1642).  It  procured  for  him  the  honor  of  d.d.  During  the  next  three  years,  TaylQr 
probably  accompanied  the  royal  army;  but  when  fortune  had  unmistakably  declared 
affainst  the  Icing  be  withdrew  into  Wales  (1645-46),  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  Wyatt 
of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  opened  a  school  at  Newton,  in  Caermarthenshire.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  pretty  successful  adventure,  and  many  of  his  scholars,  we  are  told,  "hav- 
ing, as  it  were,  received  instruction  from  this  prophet  in  the  wilderness,  were  trans- 
planted to  the  universities."  Taylor  also  found  a  patron  in  the  earl  of  Carbery,  who  was 
then  living  at  the  family  seat  of  Golden  Grove,  in  the  same  county,  and  who  appointed 
him  his  domestic  chaplain.  But  if  this  period  of  Taylor's  life  had  become  to  the  outward 
eye  ofiscure  and  mean,  it  is  rendered  illustrious  by  the  splendor  of  his  literary  achieve- 
ments. Between  1647  and  1660,  the  long  18  years  of  his  enforced  seclusion,  appeared 
all  his  great  works,  and  remembering  their  unsurpassed  merits,  we  are  almost  disposed 
to  feel  grateful  to  those  who  expelled  him  from  liis  rectory,  and  drove  him  to  strictly 
literary  pursuits.  In  1647,  was  published  the  Liberty  of  PropJtesyiug,  a  work  written  on 
liehali  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  who  were  being  expelled  from  their  liv 
ings  by  the  victonous  Puritans,  but  in  which  tlie  pleadings  are  based  on  principles  far 
more  comprehensive  and  tolerant  than  the  age  was  disposed  to  acknowleds^e;  in  1650, 
the  Life  of  Christ  (2  vols.),  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  productions,  and  fhe  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  tiring;  in  1651,  The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  a  portion  of  his 
Sermons,  and  the  Discourse  of  t/ie  Divine  Institution.  Necessity,  and  Sacredness  of  the  Office 
Ministerial;  in  1652,  a  Discourse  on  Baptism,  its  Institution,  and  Egkacyupon  du  BeHevers/ 
in  1653,  25  additional  Sermons;  in  1654,  The  Presence  Real  and  Spiritual  of  Christ  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament;  in  1655,  The  Guide  of  Infant  Devotion,  or  the  Golden  Grove,  and  the 
Unum  Necessarium,  or  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance,  a  decidedly  Pelagian 
treatise,  which  involved  him  In  a  considerable  controversy;  in  1657,  a  Collection  of  pS^n- 
icat  and  Moral  Discoursen,  a  Discourse  on  Friendship,  etc. ;  and  in  1660,  his  famous 
Duetor  Dttbitantium,  or  the  Rule  of  Confidence  in  all  her  General  Measures,  the  most  learned. 
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subtle,  and  curious  of  all  Taylor's  7/ork8.  It  was  dedicated  to  Charles  U.  He  was  a  stanch 
royalist,  a  splendid  scholar,  a  consummate  theologian,  and  a  man  of  wonderful  literary 
genius,  and  so  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  almost  impossible  that  he  should  escape 
preferment.  Before  1660  had  expired,  he  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and 
Connor,  a  dignity  which  he  only  retained  some  seven  years,  dying  Aug.  13, 1667.  Taylor 
was  not  happy  in  his  Irish  see.  Before  a  year  was  over,  he  was  anxious  to  be  delivered 
from  it  as  froin  a  "place  of  torment."  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  ministers  were  "incen- 
<liaries"-they  robbea  him  of  the  "people's  hearts;"  they  even  "threatened  to  murder"  him; 
his  only  hope  was  in  the  government  and  the  military.  Altogether,  it  is  a  melanclioly 
spectacle  to  behold  the  finest  ecclesiastical  genius  of  the  time  half  broken-hearted  by 
petty  squabbles  with  intolerable  fanatics,  who  had,  nevertheless,  in  the  points  at  issue 
between  them  and  Taylor,  something  like  Justice  on  their  side.  No  modern  mind  would 
hesitate  for  an  instant  to  acknowledge  that  the  Scoto-Irish  Presbyterian  clergy  were  per- 
fectly entitled  to  act  as  they  did,  and  yet  we  fear  it  is  too  plain  that  the  good  bishop 
would  have  gladly  seen  them  prohibited  by  an  Episcopalian  soldiery.  Nay,  the  author 
of  the  Liberty  of  Praphetying  went  a  step  further;  and  on  one  occasion,  only  three 
months  after  his  consecration,  actually  deposed  86  Presbyterian  ministers  occupying 
livings  which  the  restoration  had  inconsiderately  and  tyrannically  declared  to  be  Epis- 
copalian. Some  very  interesting  information  in  regard  to  this  all  but  unknown  period 
of  Taylor's  life  is  to  be  found  in  Note*  and  Queriea  (Nov.  11,  1865). 

Taylor,  sometimes  styled  the  modern  Chrysostom  (q.v.),  on  account  of  his  golden  elo- 
quence, has  no  equal  in  the  whole  series  of  ecclesiastical  writers  for  richness  of  fancy. 
All  other  divines — patristic,  mcdisval.  and  modern — show  poor  and  meager  beside  him 
in  this  respect.  Some  are  more  logical,  or  penetrating,  or  profound;  some  grasp  more 
clearly  the  spiritual  significance  of  doctrine,  or  display  a  deeper  knowledge  of  human 
nature;  but  Taylor  ranks  among  the  first  men  of  his  age  in  point  of  learning,  subtlety  of 
argument,  elevation  of  devout  deling,  and  philosophic  largeness  of  view,  while  his  in- 
exhaustible imagery,  shining  "like  the  glossy  purples  of  a  dove's  neck,"  and  full  of  all 
tender  and  pathetic  beauty,  reminds  us  of  Speuser  and  Shakespeare,  of  Sidney  and 
Fletcher,  rather  than  of  the  somber  order  of  theologians. -The  best  edition  of  Taylor's  works 
is  by  the  rev.  C.  P.  Eden,  m.a.,  fellow  of  Oriel  college.  Oxford  (10  vols.,  London,  1854). 

TAYLOR,  John,  1580-1656;  b.  England;  a  waterman  on  the  Thames,  commonly 
called  "the  water  poet."  He  tells,  in  The  Pennyless  Pilgrimage,  or  Vie  Moneyless  Peram- 
bulation of  John  Taylor,  alias  the  Kirk's  Majesty's  Water  Poet,  "how  he  traveled  on  foot 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  not  carrying  any  money  to  or  fro,  neither  begging,  borrow- 
ing, or  asking  meat,  drink,  or  lodging."  He  complains  of  his  treatment  in  these  frolics 
in  his  Scourge  for  Baseness.  He  collected  in  1630  AU  the  Works  qfJohn  Taylor,  the  Water 
Poet. 

TAYLOR,  Nathaniel  William,  d.d.,  1786-1858;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale 
cojiege,  1807;  studied  theology  five  years  with  Dr.  Dwight;  ordained  pastor  of  the  First 
church  (Congregational),  NewHaven,  1812,  as  successor  of  Moses  Stuart;  elected  Dwight 
professor  of  didactic  theology  in  Yale  college,  1822,  holding  the  position  till  his  death, 
having  in  36  years  given  instruction  to  700  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  While 
a  pastor  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Monthly  Christian  Spectator  on  the  Unitarian 
controversy.  In  1828  he  preached  in  New  Haven  the  concio  ad  derum,  presenting  views 
on  native  depravity  which  were  denounced  as  heretical,  and  led  to  a  protracted  discus- 
Kion  between  him  and  Dr.  Tyler.  After  his  death,  four  volumes  of  his  works  were 
edited  by  president  Noah  Porter:  Practical  Sermons;  Lectures  on  the  Moral  Oovemment 
of  God,  2  vols. ;  Essays,  lectures,  etc.,  upon  Select  lopics  in  Bevealed  TJieology,  The  views 
/or  which  he  was  attacked  would  now  scarcely  give  rise  to  any  controversy.  He  was  a 
man  of  acute  intellect  and  deeply  evangelical  spirit. 

TAYLOR,  Richabd,  b.  Florida;  son  of  president  Zachary  Taylor.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion  he  joined  the  confederate  army,  and  commanded  a  Louisiana  regiment 
at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  served  under  Jackson  in  Virginia,  with  Kirby  Smith  in 
the  trans-Mississippi  department,  and  defeated  Banks  in  thelatter's  Red  River  expedition. 
In  1864,  then  ranking  as  maj.gen.,  he  took  command  of  the  east  Louisiana  department 
and  surrendered  in  1865  to  gen.  Canby.  He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
Since  the  war  he  has  resided  in  Louisiana. 

TAYLOR,  Samuel  Haiivey,  ll.d.,  1807-71;  b.  New  Hampshire;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth,  1832,  and  Andover  theological  seminary,  1887;  tutor  at  Dartmouth,  1836-37; 
principal  of  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  until  his  death.  He  was  unsurpassed  for 
thoroughness  as  a  classical  teacher.  From  1852  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Biblio- 
theca  iSiera.  Among  his  publications  are :  Methods  of  Classical  Study;  Kreh*n  Method  for 
Writing  Latin,  from  the  German ;  Kuhner*s  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language, 
from  the  German ;  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Parker. 

TAYLOR,  Stephen  William,  ll.d.,  1791-1856;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Hamilton 
college,  1817;  taught  the  Black  River  academy  at  Lowville,  N.Y.,  14  years;  teacher  of 
a  private  school  3  years;  took  charge  in  1834  of  the  preparatory  department  of  Hamilton 
institution;  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  there,  1888-45;  was 
its  president  after  it  was  organized  as  Madison  university  in  1851.  C^OOolp 
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TAYLOR,  Thomas,  1758-1885;  b.  London;  genei-ally  known  as  the  Ptatonifit;  spent 
three  years  at  St.  Paul's  school;  afterward  became  pupil  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Worthingtoo,  a 
classical  scholar,  intending  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  But  a  premature  marriage  and 
j>ecuniary  difficulties  compelled  him  to  relinquish  study  for  the  ministry',  and  he  became 
clerk  in  a  banking  house,  afterward  assistant-secretary^  to  the  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  devoting  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  and  the  elucidation  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  taught  some  pupils  the  languages  and  mathematics. 
He  determined  to  translate  all  the  untranslated  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  a  retired  tradesman,  Mr.  Meredith,  published  his  translations 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  Greek  writers.  His  writings  number  in  all  38  distinct 
works ;  some  of  them,  as  the  Plato  and  Aristotle,  consisting  of  5  and  9  vols,  respectively. 
Besides  his  translations  of  Greek  writers,  he  published  works  in  other  departments. 

TAYLOR,  Tom,  1817-80;  b.  England;  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge.  He 
was  for  two  years  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature  at  University  college, 
London;  was  afterward  called  to  the  bar,  and  for  the  next  21  years  held  various  govern- 
ment offices.  He  was  the  author  of  nearly  100  dramatic  pieces,  among  the  most  popular 
of  which  are :  StiUWaters  Run  Beep;  The  Overland  Route;  VicHms;  'Twixt  Axe  and  Grown; 
and  The  Ticket-of-Leaw Man,  He  was  a  frequent  contribuor  in  prose  and  verse  to  Puneh, 
of  which  he  was  for  some  time  editor. 

TAYLOR.  William  J.  R.,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1828;  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  C. ;  graduated 
at  Rutger's  college,  New  Jersey,  1841,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed 
church.  New  Brunswick,  1844;  pastor  of  Reformed  church.  New  Durham,  N.  J.. 
1844-46;  Jersey  City,  1846-49;  Schenectady;,  1849-52;  Third  Reformed  church,  Jersey 
City,  1862-54;  Third  Reformed  church,  Philadelphia,  1854-62;  corresponding  secretary- 
American  Bible  society,  1862-69;  pastor  Clinton  street  Reformed  church,  Newark,  N.  J', 
1869;  president  of  general  svnod  of  Reformed  church,  1871;  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Christian  Intelligencer,  1872-76.  His  church  in  Newark  is  one  of  the  leading  churches 
in  the  city. 

TAYLOR,  William  Mackeroo,  d.d.,  b.  Scotland,  1829;  graduated  at  university  of 
Glasgow,  1849;  studied  theology  in  Edinburgh;  ordained  pastor  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian church  at  Kilmaurs,  1853;  pastor  of  tbe  United  Presbyterian  church  at  Derby 
road,  Liverpool,  1865 ;  came  to  the  United  States,  1871,  as  delegate  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Scotland  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Chicago;  became  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  church  (Congregational),  New 
York,  1872..  He  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Yale  college  and  Amherst  the  same 
day.  He  has  published  Ltfe  Truths;  The  Miracles:  Helps  to  Faith,  not  Hindrances — a 
reply  to  Renan's  Life  of  Jems;  The  Lost  Found,  and  Wanderer  WeLeomed;  Memoirs  and 
Remains  of  Rev,  M,  Dickie,  Bristol ;  David,  King  of  Israel;  El^ah  the  Prophet;  The 
Ministry  of  tlie  Word.  He  has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  \  ale  divinity  school  on 
the  "  Lyman  Beecher  foundation."  His  preaching  draws  a  large  and  attentive  congie 
gation. 

TAYLOR,  William  Rogers,  b.  R.  I.,  1811 ;  entered  the  U.S.  navy  in  1828.  During 
the  Mexican  war  he  was  on  the  sloop  St.  Mai*y*s,  and  took  part  in  the  engagement  at 
Tampico  Bar,  and  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the  reDcllion,  par- 
ticipated in  the  attacks  on  forts  Wagner  and  Sumter,  1863,  and  afterward  in  the  attacks 
upon  fort  Fisher.     He  was  made  rear-admiral  in  1871. 

TAYLOB,  Zachary,  12th  president  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Orange  co.. 
Va.,  Nov.  24,  1784,  son  of  col.  Richard  Taylor,  an  officer  of  the  war  of  independence, 
and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  Taylor  was  taken  in  early  child- 
hood, and  grew  up  to  his  24th  year,  working  on  a  plantation,  with  only  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  education.  His  elder  brother  h»d  received  a  lieutenancy  in  the  army,  and 
died  in  1808,  when  Taylor  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  commission.  In  1810  he  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy;  and  in  1812,  with  50  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  ill  of 
fever,  he  defended  fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  against  a  large  force  of  Indians  led  by 
the  famous  chief  Tecumseh.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  maj.  for  his  gallantry,  he  was 
employed  during  the  war  in  fighting  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain.  In  1822  he 
built  fort  Jesup;  in  1832  he  served  x\&  col.  in  the  Black  Hawk  war;  and  in  1836  wa<i 
ordered  to  Florida,  where  he  gained  an  important  victoiy  over  the  Seminole  Indians  at 
Okeechobee,  for  which  he  was  appointed  brig. gen.,  and  made  commander  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  Florida.  In  1840,  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  s.west 
ern  department,  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  On  March  1,  1845. 
the  U.  S.  congress  passed  the  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  formerlya  province 
of  Mexico,  and  for  some  time  an  independent  republic.  Texas  claimed  the  Kio  Qrande 
for  hers. western  boundarv;  Mexico  insisted  that  there  could  be  no  claim  beyond  the 
Nueces,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  disputed,  if  she  could  not  reconquer  the  whole,  ter- 
ritory. Gen.  Taylor  was  ordered  to  Corpus  Christi,  which  point  he  occupied  in  Nov. 
with  a  force  of  4,000.  On  Mar.  8,  1846,  he  moved  toward  the  Rio  Granae.  across  the 
disputed  territory,  and  built  fort  Brown,  opposite  and  commanding  the  Mexican  port  of 
Matamoras.    Gen.  Ampudia,  the  Mexican  commander,  demanded  that  he  should  retire 
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bcyood  the  Nueces,  pending  negotiations;  and  on  the  refusal  of  gen.  Taylor,  bis  suc- 
cessor, ffen.  Arista,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  with  a  force  of  6,000.  On  May  8,  he  was 
defeated  at  Palo  Alto  by  gen.  Taylor,  with  a  force  of  2,800;  and  a  few  days  after,  driven 
from  a  new  position  at  K^ca  de  la  Palma,  across  the  Rio  Grande.  War  was  declared 
by  congress  to  exist  by  the  act  of  Mexico;  50,000  volunteers  were  called  for,  Taylor 
made  ma j. gen.,  re-enforced,  and  ordered  to  Invade  Mexico.  On  Sept.  9,  with  6,626  men, 
he  attacked  Monterey,  which  was  defended  by  about  10,000  regular  troops.  After  10 
days*  siege  and  8  days*  hard  fighting,  it  capitulated.  Gen.  Scott  having  been  ordered  to 
advance  on  the  city  of  Mexico  by  vera  Cruz,  withdrew  a  portion  of  the  troops  of  gen. 
Taylor,  leaving  him  only  6,000  volunteers  and  500  regulars,  chiefly  flying  artillery,  to 
meet  an  army  of  21,000,  commanded  by  president  Santa  Anna.  He  took  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Buena  Vista,  fought  a  desperate  battle,  and  won  a  decided  victory.  This 
victory,  against  enormous  odds,  created  the  utmost  enthusiasm;  and  gen.  Taylor, 
popularly  called  "old  rough  and  ready,"  was  nominated  for  president  of  the  United 
States  over  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  gen.  Scott;  and  this  ''ignorant  frontier 
col.,  who  had  not  votea  for  40  years,*'  and  was  a  slaveholder,  was  triumphantly  elected 
over  gen.  Cass,  the  democratic,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  free- 
soil  candidates.  Entering  npon  the  presidency  in  1850,  he  found  a  democratic  majority 
in  congress,  with  a  small  but  vigorous  free-soil  party  holding  the  balance  of  power, 
while  the  most  exciting  questions  connected  with  the  extension  of  slavery,  as  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  the  organization  of  the 
newly-acquired  Mexican  territories,  etc.,  were  agitating  the  country,  and  threatening  a 
disruption,  postponed  by  the  compromises  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay.  Worn  down  by  the 
unaccustomed  turmoil  of  politics,  the  rough,  good-natured  old  soldier  did  not  long  enjov 
his  honors.  On  July  4,  1§50,  four  months  after  his  inauguration,  he  was  attacked  with 
bilious  colic,  and  died  on  the  9th. 

TATLOB'8  THEOBEK,  so  called  from  its  discoverer.  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  (q.v.),  is  a 
general  method  for  the  algebraic  development  of  a  function  of  a  quantiUr,  x,  in  powers 
of  its  increment  k,  and  may  be  thus  briefly  explained  and  illustrated :  Let  J\x  -\-  h} 
denote  anv  function  ofx-{-h  (subject  to  the  limitations  below),  then^^a;  -|-  h)  =^a?)  + 

/'(ar)ft+/'(aj)r-;r-+/''(jj)-T-jr-^-4- ,  wherc^a?)  Is  thc  samc  fuuctiou  of  J*,  asy(a:+A)  is 

ofx-\-h,  and /(iJ), /'(«),  etc.,  are  the  first,  second,  etc.,  differential  coefficients  off(x). 
By  a  supplementary  theorem,  due  to  Lagrange,  who  was  the  first  to  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  value  of  Taylor's  discovery,  it  was  shown  that  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  the 

A" 
series  after  n  terms,  could  be  represented  hyf^(x  +  ®^)yo — '  '^bere  B  is  some  positive 

fraction  less  than  unity.  The  theorem  supposes  that  between  certain  limits,  indicated 
by  A  =  o,  and  k  =  some  finite  quantity,  neither  fix)  nor  any  of  its  derived  functions 
ranish,  or  all  of  them  do  not  become  infinite;  and  the  cases  in  which  these  conditions 
are  not  satisfied  are  often  spoken  of  as  instances  of  the  "  failure  of  Taylor's  theorem.'* 
An  important  particular  case  of  this  theorem,  known  as  Madaunn*8,  or  (more  properly) 
SUrUng'B  Theorem,  was  independently  discovered;  it  is  tiiat  case  of  the  general  theorem 
in  which  the  various  functions  of  x  are  made  functions  of  zero,  and  is  written /[o  4-  h) 

h^ 
=  /[^) +/'W^+/'(^)ti> +»  ®^c.     The  best  illustrations  of  these    theorems  are  the 

binominal,  exponential,  logarithmic,  and  circular  series;  thus  if  the  function  be  (4;+  A)", 
then /[a;)  =  «",/'(aj)  =  »«*-»,/•(«)  =  »(»  — l)a?»-*,  etc. ;  and  by  substitution  of  these 
values  we  obtam  Newton's  Unomidl  theorem ;  if  the  function  be  a'  +  ^,  Taylor's  series 

gives  us  as  its  equivalent  a»(l  +  A.  log.  a  +  1-5 log.  af  +  .  .  .  .);  and  Maclaurin's  gives 

h* 
a*  =  1  +  A  .  log.  a-{--T-^(log.  o)'  + which  latter  is  the  exponential  theorem,  and 

maybe  obtained  from  Taylor's  series  by  division:  if  the  function  be  log.(l  +a?+ A),  log. 
x  +  h  being  one  of  the  cases  in  which  Tavlor's  theorem  fails),  then  Maclaurin's  series 

h*     h* 
gives  the  logcmthmie  theorem,  log.  (1  +  A)  =  A  —  «■  +  -«» — »  ^c- 1  *^<3  ^^^  ^^^  theorem 

fives  the  various  series  expressing  the  values  of  sin.  A,  cos.  A,  sin.  -»A,  etc.,  etc.  The 
istory  of  this  celebrated  theorem  is  remarkable.  On  the  first  publication  of  the 
Methodtu  Incrementarum,  it  was  entirely  neglected  by  Leibnitz,  who,  m  ignorance  of  its 
value,  severely  criticised  the  whole  work;  while  the  bitter  hostility  of  John  Bernouilli 
to  British  men  of  science,  blinded  him  to  the  existence  of  any  merit  in  any  part  of  the 
.  work.  The  theorem  never  appeared  in  any  of  the  works  on  the  calculus  published 
before  D'Alembert's  Becherc/ies,  and  after  that  was  given  only  in  the  French  Enq/- 
dopatUa;  but  neither  D'Alembert  nor  Condorcet  seems  to  have  known  that  it  waa 
Taylor's,  or  to  have  fully  appreciated  its  importance;  and  it  was  not  till  Lagrange, 
in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1772,  gave  the  name  of  its  true  author,  and  proposed  to  make 
it  the  foundation  of  the  differential  calculus,  that  it  assumed  that  important  position 
which  it  deserved  to  hold.  Digitized  by  dOOQ iC 
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TAZEWELL,  a  co.  in  central  Illinois,  drained  by  the  Mackina-w  and  Illinois  rivers, 
the  latter  its  n.  boundary;  traversed  b^r  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and 
Warsaw,  and  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomincton  and  Western  railroads;  about  550  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  29,679 — 24,674  of  American  birfli.  The  surface  is  in  great  part  prairie  land, 
and  produces  a\\  the  cereals  in  abundance.  There  are  flour-milts,  distilleries,  and  manu- 
factories of  tools,  carriages,  and  other  articles.     Co.  seat,  Pekin. 

TAZEWELL,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia  adjoining  West  Virginia;  drained  by  the  Clinch, 
Bluestone,  and  Holaton  rivers;  600  sq.m.;  pop. ^80,  12,861—12,889  of  American  birth, 
1884  colored.  The  surface  is  crossed  by  the  Clinch  range  of  mountains  and  is  rugged, 
though  the  valleys  are  productive ;  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy-products  are 
the  stoples.  There  are  several  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  cloth-dressing  factories.  Co. 
seat,  Tazewell  Court-House. 

TAZEWELL,  Henry,  1758-90;  b.  Va.;  after  graduating  from  William  and  Mary 
college,  studied  law  and  practiced  successfully  in  his  native  state.  From  1775  to  1785 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  and  served  on  the  committees 
which  drew  up  the  declaration  of  rights  and  state  constitution.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  court  of  appeals.  In  1794  he  was  chosen  U.  8.  sena- 
tor, and  in  1795  was  president  p7\?  tern,  of  the  senate. 

TCHAB,  or  TSAB,  Lake,  a  lar^e  lake  in  Soudan,  northern  Africa,  lat.  12**  80' to  14"*  80' 
n.,  long.  IB*'  to  15°  30'  east.  Its  size  varies  with  the  time  of  ^car;  it  has  an  area  of  10,000 
sq.m.  in  the  dry  season,  and  is  sometimes  four  or  five  times  as  large  in  the  rainy 
months.  According  to  Rohlfs  it  is  1150  ft.  above  searlevel.  The  shores  are  low,  and 
for  the  most  part  unattractive;  and  a  strip  of  swampy  ^ound  surrounds  the  fine  open 
sheet  of  water  which  is  the  actual  Tchad,  and  the  margm  of  which  is  lined  by  papyrus 
and  tall  reeds,  of  from  10  to  14  ft.  in  height.  Its  depth  in  ordinary  years  is  from  8  to  15 
ft., but  in  some  years  the  waters  rise  much  higher;  and  of  the  islands,  of  which  there  are 
many  densely  peopled,  only  the  more  elevated  afford  shelter  to  the  inhabitants.  River 
horses  and  crocodiles  swarm  in  the  lake,  and  fish  and  water-fowl  are  abundant.  The 
banks  are  infested  by  a  tribe  called  the  Budduma  or  Jedina,  who  live  by  piracy.  The 
inhabitants  are  black  or  dark-brown,  have  regular  features,  and  are  decently  clothed. 
From  the  w.  the  large  river  Yaobe  enters  the  lake;  and  from  the  s.  the  Shari,  which  in 
its  lower  course  is  upward  of  1800  ft.  broad,  and  has  a  large  western  afiiuent,  the  Ba 
Logon.  Lake  Tchad,  whose  waters  are  perfectly  fresh,  has  no  regular  outlet.  But  Dr. 
Nachtigal  has  proved  that  it  sometimes  overfiows  toward  a  great  depressed  plain  lying 
300  m.  to  the  n.east. 

TGHEEKA'SI,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ejev,  100  m.  8.e.  of  the  town  of 
Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper.     Pop.  '67,  14,488. 

TCH£BKASK',  Staboi  (Old  Tcherkask),  a  t.  of  s.  Russia,  formerlv  the  capital  of 
the  country  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  12  m.  s. 
of  New  Tcherkask  (see  Novotcherkask),  the  present  capital.    Pop.  15,000. 

TCHERNIGOV,  a  government  in  8.w.  Russia,  drained  by  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Desna  rivers;  about  20,000  sqm.;  pop.  70,  1,659,600.  The  surface  is  generally  level. 
The  soil  is  extremely  rich.  The  principal  productions  are  brandy,  honey,  and  cattle. 
The  horses  raised  here  have  a  high  reputation.     Capital,  Tchemigov. 

TCHUKTCHEES,  a  wandering  tribe  in  Siberia,  supposed  to  be  kin  to  the  Koriaks. 
living  near  Behrings  strait.  They  closely  resemble  the  Indians  of  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent. The  ci-eater  part  of  them  wander  from  spot  to  spot  with  herds  of  reindeer,  while 
some  bands  live  on  the  coast  and  support  themselves  by  seal  and  walrus  hunting.  Their 
numl)er  is  unknown,  and  estimates  vary  greatly.  The  name  Tchuktchees  is  also  given 
to  an  Alaska  tribe  of  Koniagas,  living  on  Bristol  bay,  and  noted  for  their  ingenious 
carving. 

TEA,  Thea,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  tei*nstr<Bmiaeem^  very  nearly  to  the 
genus  eamelUa  {q.y.\  and  distinguished  from  it  only  by  the  not  deciduous  calyx,  and  by 
the  dissepiments  remaining  connected  in  the  center  of  the  capsule  after  it  opens.  The 
genus  seems  to  derive  its  importance  entirely  from  a  single  species,  the  dried  leaves  of 
which  are  the  tea  of  commerce,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce  in  the 
world,  and  yielding  the  most  esteemed  and  extensively  used  of  all  non-alcoholic  beverages. 
This  species,  the  tea  shrub  or  Chinese  Tea  (T.  sinenm),  is  20  to  30  ft.  high,  but  in  a  state 
of  cultivation  only  5  to  6  ft.  high,  with  numerous  branches  and  lanceolate  leaves,  which 
are  2  to  6  in.  long.  The  flowers  grow  singly  or  two  or  three  together  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves;  they  are  rather  large,  white,  and  fragrant,  with  5- parted  calyx,  6  to  9  petals,  and 
many  stamens.  By  cultivation  for  many  centuries,  numerous  varieties  of  this  plant  have 
been  produced  in  China,  some  of  which  have  been  reckoned  as  distinct  species,  particu- 
larly T.  vvridMy  formerly  supposed  to  yield  green  tea,  T.  Bohea,  formerly  supposed  to  yield 
black  tea,  and  T,  stvicta.  Of  these,  the  first-named  has  the  longest,  and  the  last  has  thi* 
shortest  leaves.  The  Assam  tea.  which  has  been  called  T,  AsmtnenMs,  appears  also  to 
be  a  mere  variety  of  the  same  species. 
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The  cultWation  of  tea  in  China  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  r^ons  between  n.  lat.  24** 
to  85^  and  e.  long.  US'"  to  Idd"*.  Tea  for  domestic  use  is,  however,  cultivated  both  in 
more  southern  and  more  northern  regions.  The  plant  is  to  be  accounted  subtropical,  but 
bears  a  tropical  climate  well,  and  can  also  accommodate  itself  to  cold  winters.  In  the 
neigbborhood  of  Liondon  it  often  endures  all  the  frost  of  winter, without  protection.  In 
few  of  the  countries  into  which  it  has  been  introduced,  ^owever,  is  the  flavor  of  the 
dried  leaf  such  as  it  is  in  China.  The  use  of  tea  is  said  to  have  been  introdueed  into 
China  itself  from  the  Cores  about  the  4th  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have  extended 
to  Japan  about  the  9th  century.  The  Chinese  cultivate  it  chiefly  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  bills.  A  new  plantation  is- made  by  sowing  the  seed  in  holes  at  proper  distances,  two 
or  three  seeds  being  put  into  a  hole  to  secure  a  plant.  The  first  crop  is  obtained  in  the 
third  year,  when  the  shrub  is  by  no  means  full-grown.  When  about  seven  years  old, 
it  yields  only  a  scanty  crop  of  hard  leaves,  and  is  cut  down,  when  new  shoots  rise  from 
the  root,  and  bear  fine  leaves  in  abundance.  Tliis  is  repeated  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
plant  dies  at  about  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

Hiitor^  and  Commerce. — All  that  can  be  affirmed  regarding  the  early  history  of  this 
bevera^  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  used  for  ages  m  China,  where  it  is  believed  by 
the  natives  to  be  indigenous.  It  first  became  known  to  Europeans  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  c,  though  it  is  only  mentioned  by  the  Portuguese  writer  Maffei  in  \iS&  Hutcria 
Jndiea,  who  refers  to  it  as  a  product  both  of  China  and  Japan.  The  first  reference  to  it 
by  a  native  of  Britain  is  in  a  letter  dated  June  27, 1615,  written  by  a  Mr.  Wickham, 
which  is  in  the  records  of  the  East  India  company;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  both 
the  Portugese  and  English  writers  refeiTed  to  use  their  own  rendering  of  the  native 
name,  which  is  tc?ia.  Maffei  calls  it  ehia,  and  Mr.  Wickham,  chaw.  From  this  time,  it 
became  graduallv  known  to  the  wealtii^  inhabitants  of  London,  in  the  form  of  occasional 
presents  of  small  quantities  from  India,  obtained  from  Chma,  or  by  small  lots  in  the 
markets  from  time  to  time,  but  alway  exorbitantly  dear,  fetching  sometimes  as  much  as 
£10  the  lb.,  and  never  less  than  £5.  A  rather  large  consignment  was,  however,  received 
in  1657;  this  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  thriving  London  merchant,  Mr.  Thomas  Gkirraway, 
wIjo  established  a  house  for  selling  the  prepared  beverage;  and  that  house,  under  the 
name  of  "Gkirraway's  coffee-house,"  is  still  a  famous  establishment  in  that  city.  From 
1660  until  1689,  a  duty  was  levied  on  the  drink  made  with  tea  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per 
gallon;  but  from  the  latter  date  a  duty  of  5s.  per  lb.,  witli  an  addition  of  5  per  cent  ad 
Toloremy  Was  levied.  For  many  years,  the  duties,  although  occasionally  changed,  were 
always  very  high,  and  were  levied  by  both  the  customs  and  the  excise.  The  expiration 
in  1883  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  company,  which  had  held  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  tea- trade,  produced  a  change;  the  ad  valarem  duty  was  abolished,  and  differential 
duties  of  Is,  6d.,  2s.  2d.,  and  3s.  per  lb.  were  substituted;  but  they  worked  bacUy,  and 
were  abandoned  in  1886  for  one  uniform  rate  of  2s.  Id.  per  lb.,  to  which,  in  1840,  was 
added  an  additional  5  per  cent.  Prom  that  time  to  the  present,  several  changes, 
always  reductions,  have  taken  place,  until  now,  when  the  duty  is  only  6d.  per  lb.  The 
import  for  the  year  1875  was  neariy  200,000,000  lbs.,  value  about  £14,167.000;  the 
import  for  1876  was  185,698,190  lbs.,  value  £12,812,882;  for  1877,  187,515,284 lbs.,  value 
£12,480,740. 

Much  mystery  and  error  for  a  long  time  existed  upon  the  subject  of  the  species  pro- 
ducing the  tea  of  commerce.  By  many  it  was  said  that  the  qualities  known  as  black 
teas  were  produced  by  the  species  known  to  botanists  as  T.  Bohea,  and  the  green  teas 
from  T.  viridu.  Others  held  that  only  one  species  was  used  to  make  both  the  black  and 
green  varieties,  and  that  the  difference  arose  from  the  method  and  time  of  preparation. 
The  eminent  botanical  traveler,  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  has,  however,  entirely  set  the 
question  at  rest  by  investigating  the  matter  on  the  spot  He  found  that  in  the  Canton 
district,  where  black  teas  alone  are  prepared,  only  the  T,  BoJiea  is  grown;  while  in  the 
province  of  Che-kiang  only  T.  mridis  is  grown,  and  green  teas  made.  But  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  latter  plant  he  also  found  to  be  absolutely  universal  in  the  Fokien  district, 
although  the  inhabitants  make  only  black  teas.  The  tea-farms  are  mostly  in  the  n.  of 
China,  and  are  usually  of  small  size,  and  require  much  attention :  for  the  plant  will  only 
thrive  in  well  manured  or  very  rich  soil,  and  the  spaces  between  the  plants,  which  are 
4  ft.  apart,  must  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  free  from  weeds.  The  farms  always  occupy 
the  hill-sides,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  well  drained.  Although  an  evergreen,  the 
leaves  can  only  be  gathered  at  certain  seasons :  the  first  is  in  April,  when  the  new  leaves 
begin  to  burst  from  the  buds;  and  some  of  these  in  their  most  tender  state  are  gathered 
and  made  into  young  hyson  of  the  finest  quality;  so  fine,  indeed  that  it  has  rarely  been 
brought  to  England,  because  it  is  said  to  lose  fiavor  by  the  sea-voyage.  Much  is,  how- 
ever, sent  overland  to  Russia,  where  it  fetches  an  tjxorbitant  price.  The  ordinary  pick 
ing  begins  Just  after  the  summer  rains  are  over,  at  the  beginning  of  May;  and 
later  in  the  season,  a  third  pickitig  takes  place,  the  produce  of  which  is  inferior,  and 
*  used  only  by  the  poorer  clatjses  of  the  country.  The  later  gatherings  are  more  bitter  and 
woody  than  the  earlier,  and  yield  less  soluble  matter  to  water.  The  leaves,  when  freshly 
plucked,  possess  nothing  of  the  odor  or  flavor  of  the  dried  leaves,  these  projKJrties  being 
developea  by  the  roasting  which  the  leaves  undergo  in  the  process  of  drying.  More- 
over, mfferent  Qualities  or  tea  are  prepared  from  the  same  leaves,  which  may  be  made  to- 
yield  green  or  black  teas  at  will.  ^  , 
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For  a  description  of  tbe  specific  processes  for  obtaining  the  green  and  the  black  teas 
generally,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Fortune's  work  {Tea  Oountnes  of  0/una),  or  to  Johnson's 
ClieniUstry  of  Oommon  lAfe,  vol  i,  p.  161,  in  which  it  is  quoted.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
remark,  firgty  that,  in  the  process  of  drying,  the  leaves  are  roaated  and  scorched  in  such 
a  way  as  necessarily  to.  induce  many  chemical  changes  in  them;  tbe  result  of  such 
changes  being  to  produce  the  varieties  of  flavor,  odor,  and  taste  by  which  the  different 
kinds  of  teas  are  aistinguisbea;  and  secondly,  that  the  different  colors  of  green  and  black 
teas  are  due  to  the  mode  in  which  the  leaves  are  treated.  For  green  teas  the  leaves  aro 
roasted  in  pans  almost  immediately  after  they  are  gathered.  After  about  live  minutes' 
roasting,  during  which  they  make  a  cracking  noise,  become  moist  and  flaccid,  and  give 
out  a  good  deal  of  vapor,  thev  are  placed  on  the  rolling-table,  and  rolled  with  the 
hands.  They  are  then  returned  to  the  pans,  and  kept  in  motion  by  the  hands:  in  about 
an  hour,  or  rather  more,  they  are  well  dried,  and  their  color,  which  is  a  dull  green,  but 
becomes  brighter  afterward,  has  become  flxcd.  The  essential  part  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  now  over,  nothing  more  being  required  than  to  sift  and  re*fire  it.  For  l>ladle 
teas,  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  be  spread  out  in  the  air  for  some  time  after  they  are  gath- 
ered; they  are  then  further  tossed  about  till  they  become  flaccid;  they  arc  next  rousted 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  rolled,  after  which  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  houra 
in  a  soft  and  moist  state;  and  lastly  they  are  dried  slowly  over  charcoal  fires,  till  the 
black  color  is  fairly  brought  out.  Hence  the  dark  color  and  distinguishing  flavor  of 
black  teas  seem  due  to  the  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  process  of  drying, 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  acting  rapidly  upon  the  juices  of  the  leaf,  and  especially  upoa 
the  astringent  i)rinciple  during  this  exposure.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  special  scenta 
to  diflerent  varieties  of  tea,  numerous  odoriferous  plants  are  employed  in  dmerent  puria 
of  China;  the  cowslip-colored  blossoms  of  the  sweet-scented  olive  (oUa  fragrans)  com- 
municate an  especially  fragrant  scent  to  tea. 

The  adulteration  of  tea,  when  the  duty  was  very  high,  was  probably  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent;  but  notwithstanding  the  terrible  tales  of  alarmists,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  very  little  adulteration  of  tea  is  now  carried  on  in  Great  Britain.  In  China,  spuri- 
ous teas  have  been  prepared  and  sent  to  this  country  under  the  name  of  '*  lie  teas," 
but  they  had  no  sale,  and  of  course  were  discontinued.  The  Chinese  give  an  artificial 
coloring  to  the  green  teas  sent  to  £urope  because  it  pleases  the  eye,  but  the  coloring 
matter  is  very  innocuous,  and  is  never  produced  by  heating  over  copper  plates — ^a  popu- 
lar error,  which  has  been  persisted  in  tor  a  long  time  without  a  shadow  of  tfuth  lor  its 
foundation.  Prussian  blue  in  very  minute  proportion,  and  a  species  of  native  indigo 
and  gypsum,  are  the  real  materials  employeci  for  giving  the  face,  as  it  is  called. 

In  1836  the  culture  of  tea  was  attempted  on  a  large  scale  in  India,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  able  and  indefatigable  botanists.  Dr.  lioyle  and  Dr.  Falconer;  and  after 
some  difficulty,  a  good  supply  of  plants  was  introduced  to  the  districts  of  Kumaon  and 
Gurhwal,  and  in  the  mean  time  plantations  formed  at  an  earlier  period  in  Assam  were 
making  great  progress.  From  these  sources  a  steadily  increasing  supply  is  received, 
the  value  of  which  in  1876  was  £2,473.882.  The  quality,  too,  is  superior  to  many  of 
the  Chinese  teas,  a  fact  which  is  tesilfled  by  the  large  quantity  of  Indian  teas  now  used. 
The  only  other  country  which  has  grown  tea  successfully  is  Brazil,  where,  in  the  high 
lands,  tea  of  the  most  excellent  quality  is  produced,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply  a  large  portion  of  the  Brazilian  demand. 

The  varieties  of  tea  are  very  numerous;  the  following  are  those  found  in  the  shops 
of  Great  Britain : 

Green  Teas. — Ghinem:  (1).  Gunpowder  sorts — viz.,  Shanghae.  Ping-suey  or  pin'8- 
hcad,  Moyune,  imperial  Moyune,  and  Canton;  (2).  Hyson  sorts — viz.,  Shanghae, 
Bhanghae  young,  Moyune,  Moyune  young,  Canton  young,  and  Twankay  or  imperial 
Hyson.    Japanese:  Gunpowder  and  young  Hyson.     'Java:  Gunpowder. 

Black  Teas.— 6%«/itfw;  (1).  Congo  sorts — viz..  Canton,  Foo-chow-foo,  Hung-muey. 
Oopack,  Kaison,  and  Oonam;  (2)  Pekoe  sorts— viz.,  plain  oranee,  Foo-chow,  scented 
orange,  Canton  scented  orange,  and  flowery  Pekoe,  Oolong,  and  Souchong.  Assam: 
Congo,  orange  Pekoe,  and  Souchong.  Java:  Congo  and  imperial.  The  latter  is  made 
up  into  little  balls  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  is  rare. 

The  use  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  tea  as  a  beverage  is  general  in  the  s.e.  parts 
of  Asia,  and  has  become  prevalent  also  amongst  the  British— at  home  and  in  all  their 
colonics— the  Americans,  and  the  Dutch.  In  Scandinavia,  tea  is  also  much  used  by  all 
who  can  afford  it.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  use  of  tea  is  much  less  general,  and 
is  chiefly  confined  to  maritime  districts,  towns,  and  the  wealthy.  The  importation  of 
tea  overland  through  Russia  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  sea  trade  is  chiefly  to  Britain  and 
North  America. 

The  substitutes  for  tea,  in  countries  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it,  are  of  two  sorts: 
those  which  contain  theiue,  and  which  consequently  have  the  same  stimulating  effect; 
and  those  which  are  destitute  of  that  principle,  and  only  resemble  the  true  tea  in  fla- 
vor  or  smell,  or  which  possess  some  other  stimulating  principle.  Of  the  former  class 
are— (1).  Mat6(q.v.);  (2).  Guarana(q.v.>— sorich  is  tliis  material  in  thcine  that  it  has 
lately  been  used  in  thU  country  for  obtaining  that  principle;  and  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Austria  and  France  as  a  powerful  medicine ;  (3).  Coffee-leaves,  which  ara 
occasionally  prepared  as  a  substitute  in  the  West  Indies:  they  wouUJ  be  mmre  gener- 
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all^  used  were  it  not  for  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  infusion;  (4).  the  kola-nut,  the 
active  principle  of  which  was  some  years  ago  ascertained  to  be  theine.* 

The  second  class,  or  those  which  do  not  possess  that  principal,  are  very  numerous; 
but  only  a  few  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  importance  from  being  in  general  use  in  the 
countries  producing  them.  These  are  the  Siberian  tea — leaves  of  mxifraga  erasaifolta^- 
the  Appalachian  tea;3-leaves  of  prinos  glabra;  the  Labrador  tea — leaves  of  ledum  buxt- 
Joiium;  the  Chilian  t'ea — leaves  of  EugevUa  ugrU;  Triniddd  pimento  tea — ^leaves  of  Eu- 
aerua  pimenta;  and  the  leaves  of  the  partridge-berry,  which  are  used  in  some  parts  of 
«.  jTorth  America.  The  Faham  tea  of  Mauritius,  and  a  great  many  tnore,  should  be  re- 
,garded  in  the  light  of  medicines  rather  than  as  ordinary  beverages,  although  they  are 
generally  classed  as  substitutes  for  ordinary  tea. 

Tea,  in  it»  ehemical,  phyHolo^ical,  and  medicinal  rekUi&ns. — On  submitting  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  teaf  to  analysis,  we  find  that  it  contains  (1)  a  volatile  or  essential  oil; 
(2)  theine  or  caffeine,  described  in  this  work  under  the  latter  name;  (3)  a  nitrogenous 
compound  analogous  to  caseine  or  gluten;  (4)  a  modification  of  tannin;  besides  gum, 
sugar,  starch,  fat,  woody  fiber,  salts,  etc.  The  volatile  oUgiwes  to  tea  its  peculiar  aroma 
and  flavor.  The  proportion  in  which  it  exists  is,  accormng  to  Miller,  about  0.79  per 
cent  in  green,  and  0.6  per  cent  in  black  tea.  It  may  be  obtained  b^  distilling  the  tea 
Willi  water,  and  is  found  to  exert  a  most  powerfully  stimulating  and  intoxicating  effect. 
lu  China  tea  is  seldom  used  until  it  is  a  year  old,  on  account  of  the  well-known  intoxica- 
ting effects  of  new  tea,  due  probably  to  the  larger  proportion  of  essential  oil  which  it 
usually  contains.  The  headache  and  giddiness  of  which  tea-tasters  complain,  and  the 
attackJs  of  paralvsis  to  which,  after  a  lew  years,  persons  employed  in  packing  tea  are 
found  to  be  liable,  are  due  to  the  action  of  this  oil,  which  according  to  Johnston,  '*does 
not  exist  in  the  natural  leaf,  but  is  produced  during  the  process  of  drying  and  roasting." 
Chemistry  qf  Common  Life,  1855,  voJ.  i.  p.  170. 

Tfie  theine  or  caffeitie,  tm  alkaloid  of  weak  basic  properties,  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tea.  Peligot  found  it  to  range  from  2.2  to  4.1  per  cent  in  ordinary 
oneen  teas,  while  very  rarely  it  amounted  to  6  per  cent;  whereas  from  the  researches  of 
Stenhouse  it  appears  that  not  more  than  2  per  cent  is  usually  contained  in  the  ordinary 
teas  in  the  English  market.  It  may  readily  be  obtained  by  the  following  simple  experi- 
ment. When  dry  finely-powdered  tea  leaves,  or  a  dried  watery  extract  of  the  leaves, 
are  put  on  a  watch-glass  covered  with  a  paper  cone,  and  the  whole  is  placed  upon  a  hot 
plate,  or  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  a  white  vapor  gradually  rises  and  condenses 
OD  the  interior  of  the  cone,  in  the  form  of  smtUl  crystals,  which  consist  of  theine.  As 
it  has  no  odor,  and  only  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  it  obviously  has  little  to  do  with  the  taste 
or  flavor  of  the  tea  from  which  it  is  extracted ;  it  is,  however,  to  the  presence  of  this 
ingredient  that  the  peculiar  physiological  action  of  tea  on  the  animal  economy  is  due. 
This  substance  is  represented  by  the  formula  C18H10K4O4  +  2Aq,  and  is  r^(narkable  for 
the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  (28.83  per  cent)  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  nearly 

*Dr.  DanielPs  observations  on  th^  kola-nut  Csee  the  article  Cola-nut)  are  of  such  importance  as  to 
demand  a  notice  here.  From  time  Immemorial  the  seeds  of  the  kola-nut  have  been  held  in  ines- 
timable value  as  a  luxury  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  tract  between  the  west  coast  and  the  region 
of  Oentral  Africa  known  as  Sudan ;  and  the  trade  in  these  nuts  has  extended  to  various  markets  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Portugese.  Dutch,  and  subsequently  the  English  voyagers,  fell  into  the 
ne^^  predilections  for  this  fruit;  and  eventually  the  due  gratification  of  this  want  became  a  matter 
of  unperative  necessity  Dr.'  DanieU's  knowledge  of  the  tonic  and  astringent  properties  of  these  nuts 
was  gained  during  his  residence  on  Uie  Qold  Coast,  where  the  white  inhabitants  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  nuts,  with  apparent  benefit,  in  a  particular  form  of  endemic  diarrhea, 
arising  more  from  local  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membranes  than  from  constitutional  debility.  On 
taking  the  medicine  late,  two  evenings  In  succession,  when  he  was  afterward  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  this  kind  in  Jamaica,  he  foimd  that  he  was  deprived  of  sleep  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  On  intermitting  the  decoction,  the  natural  rest  returned,  and  on  returning  to  it,  the  insomnia 
again  occurred.  Hence  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  a  substance  analogous  to  ^eine  must  be  present: 
and  a  chemical  anahnsis  of  the  nuts  yielded  crystals  in  all  respects  resembling  those  of  theine,  and 
subsequently  proved  by  the  more  careful  investigations  of  Dr.  Atfield  to  be  composed  of  that  alka- 
loid. Wherever  the  slave-trade  prevailed,  the  tree  yielding  the  kola-nut  {cola  acuminata  of  Robert 
Brown)  followed  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  being  imported  and  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro. 
It  was  thus  introduced  into  the  Mauritius,  Jamaica,  and  other  West  India  islands,  Bnudl,  Mexico,  etc. 
It  was  specially  intended  to  act  in  warding  off  the  predisposition  to  epidemic  outbreaks  of  suicidal 
mania,  which  not  unfrequently  almost  depopulated  considerable  districts.  While  Dr.  Danieirs  exper- 
iments disprove  the  statement  (alluded  to  in  the  article  Cola-nut)  that  these  seeds  render  bad 
water  palatable,  his  investigations,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  Dr.  AtfleM's  chemical  analysis,  show, 
that  whatever  may  be  their  food- value  (which  Dr.  Daniell  estimates  higher,  from  his  observations, 
than  Dr.  Atfield  from  their  anaU'sis),  they  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  coffee.  See  the 
papers  by  Dr.  Danlell,  "  On  the  Kola-nut  of  Tropical  West  Africa,"  and  by  Dr.  Atfield,  "  On  the  Food- 
vaiue  of  the  Kola-nut,"  in  the  PhaTrmaceutical  Journal  for  March,  1866. 

-tThe  following  oomparative  analysis  of  tea,  coffee,  and  the  dry  kola-nut,  are  interesting,  as  show- 
in  how  nearly  they  contain  the  same  oiKanic  constituents,  although  in  different  proportions* 
100  Farts  of  tea         100  Parts  of  Coffee        100  Parts  of  Kola- 
contain  contain  nuts  contain 

Water 5  12  ia<X> 

Tlielne 8  1.75  2.13 

Caseine 15  18  0.88 

Gum 18  9    \  .fitn 

Sugar 8  e.5f  ^^'^ 

Starch atraoe  atraoe  43.00 

^Pumia .90.85  4 

Aromatic  oU 0.75  0.0QB  1  1  no 

ftrt 4  18       f  ^-^ 

Wber SO  85  ^  80.00  ^^  t 
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double  the  amount  contained  in  albumen,  fibiine,  etc.  It  is  also  remarkable  as  o«cur- 
rin^  in  plants  very  unlike  each  other,  and  growing  in  remote  countries,  which  have  by 
instinct  been  selected  by  different  nations  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  a  slightly  exciting 
and  very  refreshing  beverage  (see  above).  From  numerous  experiments,  u  appears  tliat^ 
the  introduction  into  the  stomach  of  a  small  quantity  of  theme  (such  as  three  or  four 
grains,  which  is  the  quantity  contained  in  about  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  good  tea)  has 
the  remarliable  effect  of  diminishing  the  daily  waste  or  disintegration  of  the  bodily  tis- 
sues, which  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  solid  constituents  contained  in  the  uri- 
nurv  secretion.  And  if  tlie  waste  be  lessened,  the  necessity  for  food  to  repair  that  waste 
will  obviously  be  diminished  in  an  equal  proportion.  "  In  other  words,"  says  Professor 
Johnston,  **by  the  consumption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  tea,  the  health  ana  strength  of 
the  body  will  be  maintainea  in  an  equal  degree  upon  a  smaller  supply  of  ordinary  food. 
Tea,  therefore,  saves  food— stands  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  place  of  food— while  at  the 
same  time  it  soothes  the  body,  and  enlivens  the  mind." — Op.  eit.  p.  178.  It  should,  how- 
ever,  be  stated,  that  the  generally  accepted  view,  that  theine  checks  the  destruction  of 
the  tissues,  has  been  recently  called  in  question  by  an  excellent  experimental  observer. 
Dr.  Edwaid  Smith,  in  various  memoirs  publishecl  in  the  PhUosophteal  TYansactiong  and 
elsewhere.  If  double  the  above  quantity  of  theine  (or  of  the  tea  containing  it)  be  taken, 
there  is  a  general  excitement  of  the  circulation,  the  heart  beating  more  strongly,  and  the 
pulse  becoming  more  rapid;  tremblings  also  come  on,  and  there  is  a  constant  desire  to 
relieve  the  bladder.  At  the  same  time  the  imadnation  is  excited,  the  mind  begins  to 
wander,  visions  appear,  and  a  peculiar  kind  or  intoxication  comes  on;  the  symptoms- 
finally  terminating,  after  a  prolonged  vigil  in  a  sleep  arising  from  exhaustion.  It  is  not 
definitely  known  what  changes  theine  undergoes  in  the  animal  economy,  but  when  oxi- 
dized artificially  it  becomes  decomposed  into  methylamine  or  melhylia  (C»Ht,HaN), 
hydrocyanic  acid  (C»N),  and  amalic  acid  (C,,H7Na08).  The  nitrogenous compovnd  allied 
caseine  or  gluten  constitutes  about  15  per  cent  of  tlie  weight  of  the  leaf.  As  hot  water 
extracts  very  little  of  this  substance,  a  large  quantity  of  this  nutritious  matter,  which 
forms  about  28  per  cent  of  the  dried  spent  leaves  is  thrown  away.  Much  of  it  miebt 
be  dissolved  if  a  little  carbonate  of  soaa  were  added  to  the  boiling  water  with  which 
the  tea  is  made;  and  in  the  brick-tea  (the  refuse  and  decayed  leaves  and  twigs,  pressed 
into  molds)  used  by  the  Tartars,  most  of  this  substance  is  utilized.  They  reduce  the 
tea  to  powder,  and  boil  it  with  the  alkaline  water  of  the  steppes  to  which  salt  and  fat 
have  been  added,  and  of  this  decoction  they  drink  from  20  to  40  cups  a  day,  mixing  it 
first  with  milk,  butter,  and  a  little  roasted  meal.  But  without  the  meal  mixed  only  with 
a  little  milk,  they  can  subsist  for  weeks  on  this  thin  fluid  food.  To  the  astringent prinei- 
pie  or  tannin,  which  forms  from  18  to  18  per  cent  of  the  dried  leaf,  tea  owes  its  astrin- 
gent taste,  its  constipating  effect  upon  the  bowels,  and  its  property  of  communicating 
an  ink-like^olor  to  water  containing  salts  of  iron.  Whether  this  ingredient  contributes 
in  any  degree  to  the  exhilarating,  satisfying,  or  narcotic  action  of  tea,  is  not  known. 
Professor  Johnston  thinks  it  probable  that  it  does  exert  an  exhilaratine  effect,  from  the 
fact,  that  a  species  of  tannin  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  Indian  betel-nut,  which, 
when  chewea,  produces  a  mild  and  agreeable  form  of  intoxication. 

It  is  usual  to  judge  of  the  quality  ot  a  tea  by  its  aroma,  and  by  the  flavor  and  color  of 
the  infusion  which  it  yields;  but  to  these  tests  should  be  added  tlie  determination  of  the 
amount  of  soluble  matter  which  it  readily  yields  to  boiling  water.  It  is  stated  by  Miller 
that  our  ordinary  tea  contains  about  45  per  cent  of  soluble  matter;  but  the  independent 
researches  of  Davy  and  Peligot  show  that  boiling  water  seldom  extracts  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  tea;  while  in  J.  Lehmann's  experiments,  only  one-sixth 
(16.5  per  cent)  was  extracted.  Good  tea  should,  moreover,  not  yield  more  than  5  or  ft 
per  cent  of  ash  when  incinerated;  and  a  portion  of  this  is  probably  due  to  the  coloring 
matter  which  the  Chinese  add  to  the  green  teas  prepared  for  the  foreign  market.  For 
this  purpose  they  used  to  employ  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum,  but  indigo  is 
now  commonly  used,  which  is  probably  harmless.  Drinkers  of  green  tea  who  wish  to 
know  which  of  these  adulterations  they  are  swallowing,  may  easily  determine  the  point 
by  the  following  simple  experiment:  '*If  a  portion  of  the  tea  be  shaken  with  cold  water 
and  thrown  upon  a  bit  of  thin  muslin,  the  fine  coloring  matter  will  pass  through  the 
muslin  and  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  When  the  water  is  poured  off,  the  blue 
matter  may  be  treated  with  chlorine,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  If  it  is  bleached, 
it  is  indigo*  if  potash  nojikes  it  brown,  and  afterward  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  make 
it  blue  again,  it  is  Prussian  blue." — Johnston,  op,  eit,,  p.  181,  note. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  dietetic  and  medical  uses  of  tea.  While  some 
physicians  have  overpraised  its  value,  others  have  regarded  it  as  the  source  of  numerous 
diseases,  ebpecially  of  the  nervous  system.  In  his  admirable  work  on  Hygiene,  Dr. 
Parkes  remarks  that  **tea  seems  to  have  a  decidedly  stimulative  and  restorative  action 
on  the  nervous  system,  which  is  perhaps  aided  by  the  warmth  of  the  infusion.  No 
depression  follows  this.  The  pulse  is  a  little  (quickened.  The  amount  of  pulmonary 
carbonic  acid  is,  according  to  Dr.  E.  Smith,  increased.  The  action  of  the  skin  is 
increased;  that  of  the  bowels  lessened.  The  kidney  excretion  is  little  affected;  perhaps 
the  urea  is  a  little  lessened,  but  this  is  uncertain,  the  evidence  with  regard  !o  the  urine 
being  very  contradictory."  Dr.  E.  Smith  considers  that  *'  tea  promotes  3l  vital  actions." 
Dr.  Parkes  regards  it  as  a  most  useful  article  of  diet  for  soldiers,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  cold  tea  is  frequently  preferred  to  beer  or  cider  by  sportsmen,  reapers*  and  others 
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^^ngaged  in  laborious  work  in  hot  weather.  As  a  general  rule,  tea  is  very  preludicial  to 
youni?  children,  and  is  not  a  suitable  drink  till  growth  is  completed;  and  adnlta  of  an 
irritable  constitution,  or  a  leuco-phlegmatic  temperament^  often  suffer  from  its  use. 
Those  with  whom  tea  does  not  agree  will  generally  find  cocoa  the  best  substitute.  Old 
and  infirm  persons  usually  derive  more  benefit  and  personal  comfort  from  tea  than  from 
^ny  other  corresponding  beverage.  In  fevers,  tea,  in  the  form  of  a  cold  weak  infusion, 
is  often  of  great  service.  In  persons  of  a  gouty  and  rheumatic  tendency,  and  especiallv 
in  such  as  arc  of  the  lithit  acid  diathesis  (q.v.),  weak  tea,  taken  without  sugar,  and  with 
very  little  milk,  is  the  best  form  of  ordinary  drink.  In  some  forms  of  diseased  heart, 
tea  proves  a  useful  sedative,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  positively  injurious;  and  a  cup  of 
strong  green  tea,  especially  if  taken  without  sugar  or  milk,  will  often  remove  a  severe 
nervous  headache,  it  is  nearly  as  powerful  an  antidote  in  cases  of  opium-poisoning  as 
coffee;  and  very  strong  tea  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  life,  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  tartar-emetic,  the  tannin  being  in  these  cases  the  active  agent.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  strongly  against  the  habit  occasionally  adopted  by  students  of  keeping  off 
their  natural  sleep  by  the  frequent  use  of  strong  tea.  The  persistent  adoption  of  such  a 
habit  is  certain  to  lead  to  the  utter  destruction  of  both  bodily  and  mental  vigor. 

TEA  (ante).  The  American  tea-trade  began  in  1784,  when  the  first  American  ship 
sailed  for  China.  This  enterprise  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  dispatching  of 
two  vessels,  resulting  in  an  importation,  direct,  of  880,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1786  tye  vessels 
brought  more  than  a  million  pounds.  The  first  direct  importation  of  Japan  tea  was 
made  in  1868  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco.  The  intervention  of  steam  in  the  tea- 
carrying  trade  occurred  first  in  1867,  when  the  Pacific  mail  steamer  Colorado  made  a 
voyage  to  Hong  Kong  and  Yokohama,  and  brought  back  tea  to  San  Francisco.  The 
lime  now  occupied  in  the  transpoitation  of  tea  from  Japan  to  New  York  is  30  to  40 
days;  and  from  Shanghai  to  the  same  port,  40  to  50  days,  via  San  Francisco  and  the 
Pacific  railroad.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there  was  levied  a  war-duty  of  25 
cents  per  lb.  on  tea;  which  was  reduced  to  15  cents  in  1871,  and  entirely  removed  in  the 
following  year.  The  foUowiuff  table  gives  the  Quantity  and  value  of  the  lea  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1858-79  inclusive: 


Tbar. 


1858. 
1850. 
1800. 
1861. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867 
1868. 


PonfDa. 


82,005,081 
80,^68,797 
81,606,667 
26,117,966 
»1,868,421 
89,761,(»r 
87,220,176 
19,568,318 
42,99-<!,788 
89,892.666 
37,843,612 


D0LI.AB8. 


7,261,815 
7,888,741 
8,916,327 
6,977,283 
6,646,664 
8,018,779 
10,640,880 
4,966,780 
11,128,281 
12,415,067 
11,111,560 


Tkar. 


Pounds. 


1869.. 
1870. 
1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874  . 
II  1876  . 
I  1876., 
'  1877.. 
l!  1878.. 
11  1879.. 


48,754,364 
47,408,481 
61,364,919 
68,811.003 
64,815,186 
65.811,605 
64,856.899 
62,887,153 
58,847,112 
65,866.704 
60,191,673 


DOLLABS. 


18,687,760 
18,868,273 
17,264,617 
22,943,575 
24,466,170 
21,112,234 
22,678,708 
19,524,166 
16,181,467 
15,660,168 
14,577,618 


TEAK,  the  name  of  two  kinds  of  timber,  valuable  for  ship-building  aod  other  pur- 
poses, one  of  which  is  known  as  Indian  Teak,  and  the  other  as  African  Teak.  The 
trees  which  produce  them  belong  to  very  different  orders.  Indian  Teak  {tectona 
ffranditt)  is  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  verbenacea.  It  is  found  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Malabar,  and  elsewhere  in  Hindustan,  and  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  Ceylou,  Java, 
etc.  It  has  been  introduced  in  some  parts  of  India,  in  which  it  is  not  indigenous.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  introduced  it  in  the  low  grounds  of  the  Circars  as  earU'  as  1790.  It  has  been 
planted  in  some  parts  of  Ceylon,  but  not  vrt  with  much  result,  as  it  takes  60  or  80 
years  to  grow  to  a  large  size.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  attaining  a  height  sometimes  even 
of  200  ft.,  and  rising  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  East  Indian  forests.  It  has  decidu- 
ous oval  leaves  of  12-24  in.  long,  covered  with  rough  points;  .ereat  panicles  of  white 
flowers,  with  5-6  cleft  corolla,  and  4-celled  drupes  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  Its 
flowers  are  used  medicinally  in  cases  of  retention  of  urin^,  and  its  leaves  by  the  Malays 
in  cholera.  Silk  and  cotton  stuffs  are  dyed  purple  by  the  leaves.  The  timber  is  the 
most  valuable  produced  in  the  East  Indies;  it  is  light  and  easily  worked,  strong,  dur- 
able, and  not  liable  10  the  attacks  of  insects.  It  abounds  in  silex,  and  resembles  coarse 
mahogan;^.  It  is  extensivelv  used  for  ship-building,  for  which  purpose  it  is  imported 
into  Britain.  All  the  finest  snips  built  in  India,  and  many  built  in  England*  arc  of  teak. 
The  most  extensive  teak  forests  are  in  Pegu.  The  teak  generally  rather  grows  in  clumps 
in  forests  than  forms  forests  of  itself. — African  Teak,  sometimes  called  African  Oak, 
is  a  timber  similar  to  East  Indian  teak.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  the  produce  of  Oldfieldia 
Africana  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaeea;  but  the  leaves  of  many  different 
trees  have  been  brought  to  botanists  as  those  of  the  African  teak. 

TSAL,  (^uerquedtUa,  a  genus  of  ducks  (anatida)  with  rery  slightly  lobed  hind-toe, 
narrow  bill,  as  long  as  the  head,  the  sides  nearly  parallel,  or  widening  a  little  at  the  end, 
the  wiuffB  pointea,  the  tail  moderately  large,  and  wedge-shaped.  Some  naturalists 
divide  the  genus  into  two — nettion,  in  which  the  bill  has  parallel  sides,  and  a  small  nail 
ut  the  tip;  and  auerquedula,  in  which  it  is  widened,  and  has  a  larger  nail.  The  species 
are  numerous,  the  smallest  of  the  ducks,  and  widely  distributed  over  the  world.    They 
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generally  frequent  rivers  and  lakes,  feeding  principallv  at  eight  on  aquatic  insectji, 
vrorms,  moUusks,  seeds,  etc.  Tlie  Common  Teal  (Q.  or  iV.  creeea)  is  plentiful  in 
Britain  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  occasionally  but  rarely  seen  in  North  America. 
Its  whole  length  is  about  14  Inches.  It  is  a  ver^  beautiful  bird;  the  head  of  the  male 
brownish-red,  the  body  transversely  undulated  with  dusky  lines,  a  white  line  above,  and 
another  beneath  the  eye,  the  speculum  black  and  green.  It  makes  its  nest  on  the  mar- 
gins of  lakes  or  rivers,  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  lined  with  down,  and  lays  eight 
or  ten  eggs.  Its  flesh  is  extremely  delicate.  It  was  domesticated  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
and  seems  capable  of  being  advantageously  introduced  into  our  poultry  yards.— The 
Gakoanet  (q.v.)  is  another  British  species, — ^The  Gree^- winged  Teal  {Q.  or  S. 
Ga/roUnenjm)  of  North  America  is  very  similar  to  the  common  teal,  but  it  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  a  whit«  crescent  in  front  of  the  bend  of  the  wings.  It  is  occasionally 
seen  in  Europe.  In  its  summer  migrations,  it  visits  very  northern  regions. — The  Blue- 
winged  Teal  (Q.  discars)  is  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  North  America.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  the  common  teal.    It  is  easily  domesticated. 

TEA'NO,  a  city  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  a  province  of  the  Sicilies,  corresponding  to  the 
ancient  Teanum.  The  town  lies  on  the  s.  slope  of  the  Rocca  Monflna,  a  ran^  of  vol-- 
canic  character;  pop.  about  18,000.  The  place  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  is  interesu 
ing  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theater  and  amphitheater,  Roman  inscriptions,  and  a 
castle  and  cathedral  dating  from  the  15th  century. 

TEAB  PITS.     See  Dkbr. 

TEARS.    See  Lachrymal  Organs,  ante. 

TEA'SEL,  DipsaeuSy  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  DtpweecB  or  Diptaeaew. 
This  order  consists  of  herbaceous  and  half -shrubby  exogenous  plants,  with  opposite  or 
whorled  leaves,  and  flowers  in  heads  or  whorls,  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved  involucre. 
About  150  species  are  known,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World.  In  the 
genus  Dipsaeus,  the  flowers  are  separated  from  each  other  by  long,  stiff,  prickle-poinled 
bracts.  The  only  valuable  species  of  the  order  is  the  Fuller's  Teasel,  or  (jLOTHiERii 
Teasel  (Z).  fuUonum),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  biennial,  several  feet  high,  with  sessile  serrated  leaves,  the  stem  and  leaves 
prickly;  and  with  cylindrcal  heads  of  pale  or  white  flowers,  between  which  are  oblong, 
acuminated,  rigid  bracts,  hooked  at  the  point.  The  heads  are  r».ut  off  when  the  plant  is 
in  flower,  and  are  used  in  woolen  factories,  and  by  fullers  and  stockingmakers,  for 
raising  the  nap  on  cloth.  No  mechanical  contrivance  has  yet  been  found  to  equal  teasel 
for  this  purpose ;  to  which  the  hooked  points,  the  rigidity,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
bracts  are  admirably  adapted.  The  heads  of  teasel  are  fixed  on  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel  or  cylinder,  which  is  made  to  revolve  a^inst  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  Teasel  is 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  imported  into  Britain  from  Holland  and 
France.  It  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  England,  particularly  in  Somersetshire  and 
Yorkshire.  The  seed  is  sown  in  March,  on  well-prepared  strong  rich  land,  and  the 
plants  thinned  out  to  a  foot  apart.  In  August. of  the  second  year,  the  heads  are  ready 
to  be  cut.  They  are  packed  in  bundles  oi  25  each,  and  about  160  such  bundles  are  the 
usual  produce  of  an  acre.  The  flowers  of  teasel  abound  in  honey,  and  the  seeds  are 
used  for  feeding  poultry.     The  root  was  formerly  in  use  as  a  diuretic  and  sudorific 

TEBESSA,  a  t.  in  Algeria,  province  of  Constantine;  75  m.  8.e.  of  Constantine.  It 
is  entered  by  two  gates,  one  of  which  is  probably  of  Roman  construction,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  tnumphal  arch.  The  leading  buildings  are  Roman,  of  which  a  fortress  is  still 
well  preserved;  a  small  temple  also  remains  unimpaired,  which  is  now  used  for  soap- 
works.     It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  boots,  shoes,  dates,  and  hardware. 

TECHE,  Bayou,  in  Louisiana,  begins  in  St.  Landry's  parish,  and  after  a  8.e.  course 
of  about  175  m.  empties  into  Atchafalaya  bayou.  It  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats 
as  far  as  St.  Martinsville. 

TECHKICAL  EDUCATION  (Gr.  techne,  art)  means  special  instruction  and  training  for 
the  industrial  arts.  This  subject  has  received  much  attention  of  late  yetLTS  in  conse- 
quence of  comparisons  drawn  between  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and  those  cf 
other  countries  shown  in  the  great  international  exhibitions  held  in  London,  Pam, 
Vienna,  and  Philadelphia.  Some  good  judges  have  asserted  that  o%'ing  to  the  superior 
training  given  in  continental  schools  to  young  persons  in  the  sciences  specially  bearing 
on  the  arts  and  manufactures,  our  neighbors  are  making  much  more  rapid  progress  than 
we  are.  At  all  events,  so  much  attention  is  now  given  to  this  kind  of  instruction  abrojid, 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  behind  in  so  important  a  matter. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  society  of  arts  in  London  in  1853,  a  committee  of  which 
body  reported,  after  due  inquiry,  that  the  want. of  the  technical  element  was  a  serious 
defect  in  tlie  education  of  the  country.  In  1868  a  select  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons (Mr.  Samuelson's)  took  much  evidence,  and  m\de  a  report  on  this  subject  recom- 
mending that  the  state  aid  given  to  the  teaching  of  science  as  applied  to  industry  should 
be  increased.  Another  parliamentary  inquiry  in  the  form  of  a  royal  commission  on  the 
advancement  of  science  took  place  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  at  which  a  gi-eat  mass  of  evi- 
dence was  given  by  most  of  the  prominent  men  of  science  in  the  country,  and  the  com- 
mission has  made  several  reports  on  the  subject.  This  inquiry  was  not  specially  diiwlctl  to 
what  we  may  call  the  practical  sciences,  nevertheless  much  of  the  evidence  bore  upon  these 
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Gk>v.0roment  aid  for  the  t^iohing  of  aci«Qce  to  the  industrial  classes  is  now  eiven 
tliroug:h  the  science  and  art  department  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  which. 
In  18^,  established  a  system  by  which  payments  on  results  arc  given  to  certified  teach- 
ers, and  prizes  to  successful  pupils.  The  examination  questions  are  framed  by  a  staff  of 
eminent  scientific  men,  and  examinations  are  held  all  over  the  country  in  May.  For  a 
number  of  years  past  the  subjects  have  been  as  follow,  with  exception  of  No.  24,  which 
has  been  recently  added:  1,  practical  plane  and  solid  geometry;  2,  machine  construction 
and  drawing;  o,  building  construction;  4,  naval  architecture  and  drawing;  5,  purc^ 
mathematics;  6,  theoretical  mechanics;  7,  applied  mechanics;  8,  acoustics,  light,  and 
heat;  9,  magnetism  and  electricity;  10,  in  organic  chemistry ;  11,  orgimicchemistry;  12, 
geology;  IS.  mineralogy;  14,  animal  physiology;  16,  elementary  botany;  16  and  17, 
biology,  including  animal  and  vegetable  morphology  and  physiology;  18,  principles  of 
mining;  19,  metal lur^;  20,  navigation;  21,  nautical  astronomy;  22,  steam;  28,  physical 
geography;  24,  principles  of  agriculture.  Since  1878  a  new  subject  called  physiography 
has  taken  the  place  of  physical  geography. 

The  success  of  this  scheme  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  (seen  in  the  following  table) 
-which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  pupils  that  avail  themselves  of  it: 

No.  of  Schoola  No.  of  Students. 

1860 9  500 

1866 153  6,885 

1878 1,182  48.546 

1876 1,484  52,380 

The  parliamentary  ffrant  for  payment  to  teachers  on  results  as  respects  science,  to 
which  the  above  table  alone  refers,  was  in  the  financial  year  187G-77  £50,000,  besides  a 
sum  of  £3,500  for  prizes  to  students,  and  a  further  sum  of  £2,500  for  examples,  books, 
materials,  etc.  About  an  equal  sum  was  voted  for  the  encouragement  of  art  (chiefly 
free-hand  drawing)  in  night  schools  for  artisans,  and  in  public  elementary  schools. 

Besides  the  government  scheme  of  science  instruction  for  artisans,  there  are  a 
number  of  private  or  semi-private  institutions  where  prelections  of  a  technological 
nature  are  given.  Amon^  the  most  successful  of  the  older  ones  are  the  Watt  institu- 
tion (school  of  arts)  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Andersonian  university  at  Glasgow.  The 
former  was  established  in  1821,  and  for  more  than  80  years  the  principal  subjects  taught 
were  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mechanical  drawing.  Within  the 
last  20  years  other  subjects  have  been  added,  and  the  total  number  of  students  is  now 
between  1000  and  1500  annually.  The  evening  courses  of  the  Andersonian  university, 
where  much  the  same  subjects  are  taught,  are  likewise  very  largely  attended  by  artisans. 
Colleges  for  teaching  science  with  special  reference  to  the  useful  arts,  but  science  of  a 
more  advanced  character  than  can  easily  be  taught  during  evening  hours  only,  have  been 
quite  recently  established  in  several  localities,  such  as  that  of  Newcastle,  in  connection 
with  the  university  of  Durham,  the  Yorkshire  college  of  science  at  Leeds,  and  the  col- 
lege founded  and  endowed  by  sir  Josiah  Mason  at  Birmingham.  Of  a  high  character 
al»o  is  the  instruction  given  m  the  rovai  school  of  mines,  London,  established  in  1851, 
and  the  royal  college  of  science  in  Dublin,  both  government  institutions.  The  naval  and 
military  colleges  are  essentially  of  a  like  nature.  At  Cirencester  there  is  a  fully  equipped 
agricultural  college  established  about  80  years  ago.  Several  of  the  London  corporations 
are  now  about  to  provide  technical  instruction. 

Technical  schools  have  existed  for  a  long  time  on  the  continent.  Of  the  more  recently 
organized  ones  those  of  Zurich  and  Carlsruhe  are  the  most  eztensiye.  The  former  is  a 
college  and  polytechnic  school  combined,  having  about  600  students  and  ft  large  staff  of 
professors.  At  Carlsruhe,  which  is  simply  a  polytechnic  school,  there  are  600  students 
and  40  professors  and  lecturers.  Several  polytechnic  schools  of  a  high  class  exist  in 
France,  and  some  have  lately  been  founded  in  the  United  Stales. 

The  journal  of  the  society  of  arts,  the  reports  of  the  science  and  art  department,  and 
the  reports  of  select  committee  and  the  royal  commission  above  referred  to.  contain 
much  interesting  information  on  this  subject. 

TECHVOLOOY  (Gr.  teehnS,  art)  is  the  name  given  to  the  science  or  svstematic  knowl- 
edge of  the  industrial  arts.  In  its  widest  sense,  it  would  embrace  the  whole  field  of 
industry,  but  it  is  restricted  in  usage  to  the  more  important  manufactures  (spinning, 
weaving,  metallurgy,  brewing,  etc.).  Technology  is  not  an  independent  science,  having 
a  set  of  doctrines  of  its  own,  but  consists  of  applications  of  the  principles  established  in 
the  various  physical  sciences  (chemistry,  mechanics,  mineralogy,  etc.)  to  manufacturing 
processes.  A  complete  course  of  instruction  in  technology  could  only  be  of  the  most 
superficial  kind.  The  essential  preparation  for  an3r  branch  of  the  manufacturing  arts  Ib 
the  study  of  the  fundamental  physical  sciences  which  are  taught  in  schools  and  univer- 
NJties;  and  the  special  applications  to  the  branch  which  the  student  has  to  pursue  profes- 
sionally can  best  be  learned  from  special  treatises  on  the  subject  in  connection  with 
practice  in  a  manufacturing  establishment.  A  general  knowleilgc,  however,  of  the  arts 
of  manufacture  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  all.  and  hence  the  museums  of  industry 
recently  established  by  the  British  government,  and  yet  in  their  infancy,  promise  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  public  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer.  ,S^  Teciikicat. 
Education.  itizedbVV 
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TECK,  a  ducliy  situated  in  Swabia  daring  the  middle  ages.  It  derived  ita  name 
from  the  castle  of  Teck,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  The  house  of  Haps- 
burg  gained  possession  of  it  in  the  .11th  c,  and  sold  it  in  the  14th  c.  to  the  dukes  of 
Warlemberg. 

TECTIBSANGHIA'TA,  an  order  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  having  the  gills  arranged 
only  on  one  side,  resembling  pinnatind  leaves,  and  covered  by  the  mantle  and  a  small 
shell.  The  tectibranchiata  feed  mostly  on  sea-weeds,  but  some  of  them  also  eat  animal 
substances.  To  this  order  belongs  the  sea-hare  of  the  Mediterannean  {a/plyda  depilarui), 
which  is  sometimes  a  foot  in  length,  and  was  in  former  times  an  object  of  superstitioua 
dread,  on  account  of  its  grotesque  form,  and  of  a  violet-colored  fluid  which  it  ejects  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mantle  when  molested,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  poisonous. 

TECUMSEH,  or  Tecxtmtha,  about  1768-1818;  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Shawnees;  b. 
near  the  site  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  With  his  brother,  Elskwatawa,  who  claimed  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  he  attempted  to  form  an  alliance  of  all  the  western  tribes  against  the  whites. 
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7,  1811.  Harrison  was  at  the  head  of  about  800  men,  and  was  attacked  by  Tecumseh 
in  his  own  camp.  The  whites  repulsed  and  defeated  the  Indians.  Before  a  treaty  had 
been  concluded  with  the  tribes,  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  and  Tecumseh  allied  himself 
to  the  British  forces.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  on  the  Rfiisin  river  and  at  Maguaga; 
was  wounded  in  the  latter,  and  made  brig. gen.  in  the  British  forces  for  his  services. 
At  fort  Meigs  he  showed  humanity  in  his  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  field  of  battle  at 
the  Thames  was  selected  by  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  the  latter  commanding  the  right 
wing.  He  was  killed  while  fighting  desperately.  A  life  of  the  great  Indian  chief  was 
written.  1841,  by  Benjamin  Drake. 

TE  DEinc  (Te  Deum  laudarmis,  Te Dominuin confitemur\^  well-known  hymn  (so  called 
from  its  first  words)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  sung  on  all  occasions  of  triumph 
and  thanksgiving,  and  a  theme  upon  which  the  most  celebrated  composers  have  from 
time  immemorial  exercised  their  musical  genius.  The  hymn  is  one  of  the  most  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  solemn  and  majestic,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  hymnology 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Its  authorship  is  uncertain.  An  ancient  chronicle 
(long  posterior,  however,  to  the  supposed  date  of  the  composition  of  this  hymn,  and 
;  otherwise  destitute  of  authority)  describes  the  Te  Deum  as  the  joint  production  of  Sts. 
;  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  into  which  they  both  burst  forth  by  a  common  inspiration  on 
occasion  of  the  baptism  of  Augustine.  From  this  supposed  origin,  the  Te  Deum  is 
commonly  called  the  Ambrosian  h}jmn.  It  is  ascribed  by  other  authorities  to  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  but  is  most  probably  considerably  later.  Besides  its  general  use  on  occasions  of 
joyous  celebrations,  the  Te  Deum  forms  part  of  the  daily  **  matins"  of  the  Roman  brevi- 
ary, and  is  recited  at  the  end  of  "matins"  on  all  festivals,  and  on  all  Sundays  except 
those  of  Advent  and  Lent,  to  which,  as  being  seasons  of  penance,  the  Te  Deum  is  con- 
sidered inappropiate.  Its  use  is  very  ancient.  It  is  universally^  admired  by  Protestants 
as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  exhibits  none  of  the  pecularities  of  Roman  Catholic 
theology. 

TEEL-SEED.    See  Oils  and  Ram-til. 

TEES,  a  river  in  the  n.  of  England,  is  90  m.  long,  flows  east,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  counties  of  Durham  (q.v.)  and  York  (q.v,),  and  falls  into  the  North  sea, 
10  m.  below  Stockton,  to  which  town  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  60  tons' burden. 

TEETH,  The.  A  tooth  is  described  by  prof.  Owen,  the  highest  authoritv  on  this 
subject,  as  "  a  hard  body  attached  to  the  mouth  or  commencement  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  partially  exposed  when  developed.  Calcified  teeth  are  peculiar  to  the  vertebrates, 
and  may  be  defined  as  bodies  primarily,  if  not  permanently,  distinct  from  the  skeleton, 
consisting  of  a  cellular  and  tubular  basis  of  animal  matter  containing  earthy  particles,  a 
fluid,  and  a  vascular  pulp." — The  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  1866,  vol.  i.  p.  359.  *'They 
present,"  says  the  same  writer,  *'many  varieties  as  to  number,  size,  form,  stnicture, 
position,  and  mode  of  attachment,  but  are  principally  adapted  for  seizins^,  tearing,  divid- 
ing, pounding,  or  grinding  the  food.*  In  some  species  they  are  modified  to  serve  as 
formidable  weapons  of  offense  and  defense;  in  others,  as  aids  in  locomotion,  means  of 
anchorage,  instruments  for  uprooting  or  cutting  down  trees,  or  for  transport  and  work- 
ing of  building  materials.  They  are  characteristic  of  age  and  sex;  and  in  man  they  have 
secondary  relations,  subservient  to  beauty  and  to  speech.  Teeth  are  always  intimately 
related  to  the  food  and  habits  of  the  animal,  and  are  therefore  highlv  interesting  to  the 
physiologist;  they  form,  for  the  same  reason,  important  guides  to  the  naturalist  in  the 
classification  of  animals." — Circle  of  the  Sciences;  OrgarUe  if<vbure,  vol.  i.  p.  364. 

True  teeth  consist  of  one,  two,  or  more  tissues,  differing  in  their  chemical  composi- 
tion and  in  their  microscopical  appearances.  "  Dentine,"  which  forms  the  bodv  of  the 
tooth,  and  "cement,"  which  forms  its  outer  crust,  are  always  present;  the  third  tissue, 
the  "enamel,"  when  present,  lieins  situated  between  the  dentine  and  cement.  The 
dmiine,  which  is  divided  by  prof.  Owen  into  hard  or  true  dentine,  vaso-dentine,  and 

*  Hence  the  division  of  the  teeth  into  inelKore,  or  cutting  teeth;  molars,  or  grinding  t«efeh;  etc. 
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ost^o-dentine,  consists,  according  to  that  physiolofl^,  of  an  organized  animal  basis,  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  extreme! v  minute  tubes  ana  cells,  and  oi  earthy  particles ;  these 
earthy  or  calcareous  particles  beiog  either  blended  with  the  animal  matter  of  the  inter- 
spaces and  walls  of  the  tubes  and  cells,  or  contained  in  a  minutely  divided  state  in  their 
caviUes.  The  tubes  and  cells  contain,  besides  the  calcareous  particles,  a  colorless  fluid, 
which  is  probably  transuded  blood  plasma,  or  liquor  tangviniB,  and  contributes  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  dentine.  In  hard  or  true  dentine,  the  dentinal  tubes  proceed  from  the 
hollow  of  the  tooth  known  as  the  pulp  cavity,  in  a  slightly  wavy  course,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  outer  surface.  **  The  hard  substance  of  me  tooth  is  thus  arranged  In  hollow 
columns,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  pressure,  and  a  certain  elasticity  results  from  these 
curves;  they  are  upright  where  the  grinding  surface  of  the  crown  receives  the  appulse  of 
the  opposing  tooth,  and  are  horizontal  where  they  have  to  resist  the  pressure  of  contigu- 
ous teeth.  The  tubuli,  besides  f  ulfllling  the  mechanical  ends  above  stated,  receive  the 
plasma  transuded  from  the  remains  of  vascular  pulp,  which  circulates  by  anastomosing 
branches  of  the  tubuli  through  the  dentine,  maintaining  a  sufficient,  though  languid  vitality 
of  the  system.  The  delicate  nerve-branches  on  the  pulp's  surface,  some  minute  production 
of  which  may  penetrate  the  tubuli,  convey  sensations  of  impressions  affecting  the  dentine 
—sensations  of  which  every  one  has  experienced  the  acuteness,  when  decay  has  affected 
the  dentine,  or  when  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli  have  **  set  the  tooth  on  edge;"  but 
true  dentine  has  no  canals  large  enough  to  admit  capillary  vessels  with  the  red  particles 
of  blood."  When  a  part  of  the  primitive  vascular  pulp  from  which  the  dentine  is 
developed  remains  permanently  uncalcifled,  red  blood  is  carried  by  **  vascular  canals" 
into  the  substance  of  the  tissue.  Such  dentine  is  called  vasa-dentine,  and  is  often  com- 
bined with  true  dentine  in  the  same  tooth,  as,  for  example,  in  the  large  incisors  of 
certain  rodents,  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  and  the  molars  of  the  extinct  megatherium. 
Another  modification  of  the  dentine  is  when  the  cellular  basis  is  arranged  in  concentric 
layers  around  the  vascular  canals,  and  contains  "radiated  cells,"  like  those  of  bone; 
this  is  termed  eete(hdentim,  and  resembles  true  bone  very  closely.  The  cement  always 
corresponds  in  texture  with  the  osseus  tissue  of  the  same  animal,  and  wherever  it  occurs 
in  sufficient  thickness,  as  on  the  teeth  of  the  horse  or  ox,  it  is  traversed  like  bone  by 
vascular  canals.  Moreover,  when  the  osseous  tissue  contains  minute  radiated  cells, 
precisely  similar  cells  are  likewise  present  in  the  canal,  and  constitute  its  most  marked 
characteristic.  The  relative  densities  of  dentine  and  cement  vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  earthy  matter.  In  the  complex  grinders  of  the  elephant  ana  some  other  animals,  the 
cement,  which  forms  nearly  half  the  mass  of  the  tooth,  wears  down  sooner  than  the 
dentine.  The  enamel  is  the  hardest  of  all  the  animal  tissues,  and  contains  no  less  than 
96.4  per  cent  of  earthy  matter  (mainly  phosphate  of  lime),  while  dentine  contains  only 
72  per  cent,  and  cement  and  ordinary  bone  69  per  cent  of  earthy  matter.  The  earthy 
matter  is  contained  in  comparatively  wide  canals,  composed  of  animal  membrane  of 
extreme  tenuity. 

In  tracing  the  teeth  upward  from  their  simplest  to  their  most  complicated  forms, 
we  find  a  very  few  examples  (solely  among  fishes — as,  for  example,  the  wrasse),  in 
which  teeth  consist  of  a  single  tissue — a  very  hard  kind  of  non-vascuiar  dentine.  Teeth 
consisting  of  dentine  and  vaso-den tine  are  very  common  in  fishes,  the  hard  dentine  being 
external,  and  performing  the  office  of  enamel.  Dentine  and  cement,  the  latter  forming 
a  thick  outer  laver,  constitute  the  grinding  teeth  of  the  dugon?.  In  the  teeth  of  the 
sloth,  the  hard  dentine  is  reduced  to  a  thin  layer,  and  the  chief  w^ 

bulk  of  the  tooth  consists  of  vaso-dentine  internally,  and  a  thick 
crust  of  cement  externally.  "  The  human  teeth  and  those  of  the 
camiverous  mammals  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  composed  of  den- 
tine and  enamel  only;  out  their  crowns  are  originafly,  and  their 
fangs  are  always  covered  by  a  thin  coat  of  cement.  There  is 
also  commonly  a  small  central  tract  of  osteo-dentine  in  old 
teeth.  The  teeth  called  compound  or  complex  in  TnammaUa 
differ  as  regards  their  composition  from  the  preceding  only  by 
the  different  proportion  and  disposition  of  the  constituent  tis- 
sues. Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  incisor  of  a  horse; 
d  is  the  dentine,  e  the  enamel,  and  e  the  cement,  a  layer  of 
which  is  reflected  into  the  deep  central  depression  of  the  crown ; 
s  indicates  the  colored  mass  of  tartar  and  particles  of  food  which 
fills  up  the  cavity,  forming  the  *mark'  of  the  horse^iealer. " — 
Orgame  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  267.  Par  more  complex  forms  of  teeth 
than  this  may  be  produced  by  peculiar  arrangements,  chiefiy  inflec- 
tions, of  the  tissues.  Certain  fishes,  and  a  family  of  gigantic  extinct 
batrachians.  to  which  Owen  has.  from  this  remarkable  peculiarity, 
given  the  name  labi^rinthodons  (q.v.),  exhibit  this  kind  of  complex- 
ity in  a  remarkable  depree.  Another  kind  of  complication  is  pro- 
duced by  an  agsregation  of  many  simple  teeth  into  a  single  mass. 
These  compouna  teeth  are  most  common  in  fishes,  but  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  mammals.  The  teeth  of  the  Cape  ant-eater  (<wyoTRs«  i  —Lonffitudinaiaoe- 
teropwf),  depicted  and  described  by  Owen  in  The  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  tfoii  of  thetocisor  <3ra 
are  of  this  kind,  each  tooth  being  composed  of  a  congeries  of  long  horse.  r^ooalp 
and  slender  prismatic  denticles  of  dentine,  which  are  cemented  together.  ^yhPtlic^®- 
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pbant,  the  compouud  molars  belong  to  this  class,  the  denticles  bdng  in  the  form  <.f 
phites  vertical  to  the  grindlDg  surface,  and  transverse  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  tooth. 
When  the  tooth  is  bisected  vertically  and  longitudinally,  the  three  substances,  dentine, 
cement,  and  enamel,  are  seen  blended  toother. 

Our  limited  space  forbids  our  entering  into  any  details  regarding  the  teeth  of 
fieiui^  further  than  to  remark  that,  in  regard  to  their  number,  form,  substance,  structure, 
situation,  or  mode  of  attachment,  they  offer  a  ereater  and  more  striking  series  of  vari- 
eties thuQ  do  those  of  any  other  class  of  animals.  In  all  fishes,  the  teeth  are  Ehed  and 
and  renewed,  not  once  only,  as  in  mammals,  but  freauently  during  the  whole  coursc^ 
of  their  lives;  and,  as  prof.  Owen  observes,  ''  this  endless  succession  and  decadence  of 
the. teeth,  together  with  the  vast  numbers  in  which  they  often  co-exist  in  the  same  fish,, 
illustrate  the  law  of  vegetation  or  irrelative  repetition,  as  it  manifests  itself  on  the  first 
introduction  of  new  organs  in  the  animal  kingdom."  While  comparativelv  few  fishea. 
are  entirely  devoid  of  teeth,  we  find  that  in  the  class  of  reptiles,  the  whole  order  of 
ehdonia  (tortoises  and  turtles),  the  family  of  toads  {bitfonidm  in  the  order  of  batraehia), 
and  certain  extinct  genera  of  sauria  (lizards)  are  toothless.  Frogs  have  teeth  in  the 
upper,  but  not  in  the  lower  Jaw.  Newts  and  salamanders  have  teeth  in  both  Jaws  and 
upon  the  palate;  and  teeth  are  found  on  the  palate  as  well  as  on  the  jaws  of  most  ser- 
pents. In  most  lizards,  and  in  crocodiles,  the  teeth  are  confined  to  the  Jaws.  The- 
teeth  in  reptiles  are  for  the  most  part  simple,  of  a  conical  form,  and  adapted,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  fishes,  for  seizing  and  holding,  but  not  for  dividing  or  masticating  the 
food.  In  no  reptile  does  the  base  of  the  tooth  branch  into  fangs;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  base  of  the  tooth  is  anchylosed  to  the  bone  which  supports  it.  The  completion  of  a 
tooth  is  soon  followed  by  preparation  for  its  removal  and  succession,  the  faculty  of 
developing  new  tooth-germs  being  apparently  unlimited  in  this  class.  For  further 
details  regarding  the  teeth  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  prof.  Owen's 
invaluable  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates,  1866,  vol.  i.  pp.  859-409.  Birds  having  no 
teeth,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  dental  system  of  mammals—B.  class  which 
includes  a  few  genera  and  species  that  are  devoid  of  teeth.  The  true  ant-eaters  (myrme- 
cophaga),  the  pangolins  or  scaly  ant-eaters  (marm\  and  the  spiny  monotrematous  ant- 
eater  {echidna),  are  strictly  toothless.  The  ornithorhynchus  has  horny  teeth,  and  the 
whales  (palcma  and  halotnoptera)  have  transitory  teeth,  succeeded  in  the  upper  Jaw  bv 
whale-bone.  The  female  narwhal  exhibits  nothing  more  than  the  germs  of  two  teeth 
in  the  substance  of  the  upper  jaw ;  in  the  male,  one  of  these  germs  becomes  developed 
into  the  remarkable  weapon  which  specially  characterizes  the  animal,  and  to  which  its 
generic  term  monodon  (single  tooth),  is  due.  In  the  great  bottle  nose  whale,  in  the  adult 
state,  there  are  only  two  teeth  (here  occurring  in  the  lower  jaw);  whence  the  name 
.  hyperoddon  bidens.  The  elephant  has  never  more  than  one  entire  molar,  or  parts  of  two,, 
in  use  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws;  to  which  are  added  two  tusks,  which 
are  modified  incisors,  more  or  less  developed,  in  the  upper  jaw.  Borne  rodents  have 
two  grinders  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  which,  added  to  the  four  cutting-ieelh  in 
front,  make  12  in  all;  but  the  common  number  of  teeth  in  tliis  order  is  20,  although 
hares  and  rabbits  have  28  each.  The  number  of  teeth,  32,  which  characterizes  man,^ 
the  apes  of  the  old  world,  and  the  true  ruminants,  is  the  average  one  of  the  class  mam- 
malia; but  according  to  prof.  Owen,  "the  typical  number  is  44"  *'I  have  been  led,"^ 
he  observes,  "chiefly  by  the  state  of  the  dentition  in  most  of  the  early  forms  of  both 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  mammalia  which  flourished  during  the  eocene  tertiary 
periods,  to  regard  three  incisors,  one  canine,  and  seven  succeeding  teeth  on  each  side 
of  both  jaws,  as  the  type- formula  of  diphyodont*  dentition.  "—On  the  Classifieatton  and 
OeoffraphtccU  Distribution  of  the  Manmalta,  1859,  p.  18.  A  few  of  the  monophyodonts 
possess  from  80  to  100  teeth.  See  the  article  Mammalia.  The  ho^,  the  mole,  the  g^m- 
nure,  and  the  opossum,  are  among  the  few  existing  quadrupeds  which  retain  the  typical 
number  and  kinds  of  teeth.  The  formula  expressing  the  number  of  the  different  kinds 
of  teeth— viz.,  the  indsors  or  cutting-teeth,  the  canines  or  dog-teeth,  the  premolars,  and 
the  molars  or  true  grinder,  commonly  known  as  ths  def^tal  formula,  is  described  in 
the  article  Dbntition,  in  which  the  milk  or  deeidtums  teeth,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
appear,  are  also  described.  It  is  only  in  the  mammals  thrt  we  have  a  well* marked  divi- 
sion of  the  teeth  into  the  four  kinds  of  incisors,  canines,  premolai*s  and  molars,  each  of 
which  claims  a  brief  description. 

The  incisors,  or  cutting-teeth,  are  situated  in  front,  and  possess  a  single  conical  root 
or  fang,  and  a  vertical  crown  beveled  behind,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  sharp  cutting 
edge.  These  teeth  are  specialljr  fitted,  as  their  name  implies,  for  cutting  the  food.  In 
man,  there  are  two  of  these  incisors  in  each  side  of  each  jaw.  In  herbivorous  animals, 
tliey  crop  the  herbage;  in  rodents  (the  rabbit,  hare,  rat,  beaver,  etc.),  these  teeth  are 
very  much  developed,  and  differ  from  any  other  teeth  occuring  in  mammals  in  this 
respect,  that  their  growth  continues  throughout  life;  and  if  their  length  does  not  con- 

*  Professor  Owen  divides  the  class  mammaUa,  in  regard  to  the  times  of  formation  and  the  aucoea- 
sion  of  their  teeth,  into  the  monqphyodonts  (Or.  mdno-,  once;  ohy-,  generate;  and  odont,  tooth),  or 
those  that  generate  a  single  set  or  teeth,  as  the  sperm  whales,  aolphins,  porpoises,  armadillos,  and 
sloths;  and  the  diphyodonts  (derived  from  di,  twice,  eta),  or  those  that  generate  two  sets  of  tee(h« 
as  the  mammals  generaUy,  with  the  above  ezoeptionB.  f^  ^^  ^  ^  1  ^ 
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stantly  increase,  it  is  because  their  free  extremity  or  edge  is  'wom  down  by  trituratiott- 
as  fast  as  they  grow  at  the.  base  from  their  roots. 

The  canines  (so  called  from  their  prominence  in  the  dog)  come  next  to  the  inciBors. 
Their  crown  is  rather  conical  than  wedge-shaped,  and  their  fang  sinks  more  deeply  into- 
tbe  Jaw  thau  in  the  case  of  the  iucisors.  In  all  carnivorous  animals,  they  are  largely 
developed,  being  obviously  formed  for  tearing  the  flesh  of  their  pre^.  In  man,  there  » 
one  canine  tooth  in  each  half-jaw;  and  there  is  never  more  than  this  number  in  any  of 
the  lower  animals. 

Tbe  premolars  (known  also  as  biscuspids  and  false  molars)  come  next  in  order  to  the 
canines;  they  are  smaller  than  the  latter,  and  their  crown  presents  two  pyramidal  emi- 
nences.  In  man,  there  are  two  premolars  in  each  half- jaw.  Their  function  more  nearly 
approaches  to  that  of  the  true  molars  behind  them,  than  to  that  of  the  canines. 

The  true  molars  (or  multicuspids)  are  placed  most  posteriorly.  They  are  remarka^ 
ble  for  their  comparatively  ^eat  size,  the  square  form  of  the  upper  surface,  on  which 
are  from  ihree  to  five  elevations  or  cusps,  and  for  their  short  root,  which  is  divided  into^ 
from  two  to  five  branches,  each  of  which  is  perforated  at  its  extremity.  In  man  there 
are  three  molars  in  each  half-jaw,  the  posterior  one  being  termed  the  wisdom-tooth  from 
its  beings  cut  the  latest;  they  are  especially  employed  for  grinding  the  food,  under  tbe 
acti<»Q  of  the  muscles  of  ihe  lower  jaw. 

The  teeth  are  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  special  purposes  which  they  arecalled  upon 
to  fulfii],  that  it  is  generally  easy,  from  a  careful  examination  of  them,  to  say  to  what 
class  of  animals  they  belong,  and  to  draw  various  conclusions  regarding  the  habits  and 
structure  of  the  class  generally.  Thus,  in  carnivorous  animals,  the  molars  are  not  grind- 
ing teeth,  but  present  sharp  cutting  edges,  and  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  over- 
lap each  other;  resembling  a  pair  of  scissors  in  their  action.  In  insectivorous  animals, 
the  molars  have  a  tuberculated  surface,  with  conical  points  and  depressions,  so  arranged 
as  to  look  into  each  other.  In  frugivorous  animals,  living  on  soft  fruits,  these  teeth  are 
provided  with  rounded  tubercles,  while  in  herbivorous  animals,  they  have  a  broad, 
rou£b  surface,  resembling  a  millstone. 

There  is  also  a  close  connection  between  the  articulation  or  joint  of  the  lower  jaw~ 
and  the  nature  of  the  food  used  by  the  animal.  Thus,  in  purely  carnivorous  animals,  ia 
which  the  teeth  simply  tear  ana  cut  the  food,  no  grinding  motion  is  required,  and 
the  jaw  is  capable  only  of  a  simple  hinge-motion  in  the  vertical  plane;  while  in 
herbivorous  animals,  the  joint  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  extensive  sliding  and  lat- 
eral motion  of  the  lower  molar  teeth  upon  the  upper.  In  man,  both  the  form  of  this 
articulation  and  the  general  character  of  the  teeth  point  to  an  intermediate  position  in 
relation  to  food,  and  form  a  good  physiological  argument  for  the  mixed  diet  which  gen- 
eral custom  has  decided  to  be  most  wvorable  and  natural  to  our  species. — ^Por  fartber^ 
information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred,  not  onlj  to  the  three  works  of  the 
professor  from  which  quotations  have  been  made  in  this  article,  but  to  his  splendid  Odon- 
tography (1844),  and  to  his  article  "  Teeth,"  in  Th^  Gyclopcsdia  of  Anatomy  andPhysMogy; 
to  F.  Cuvier,  8ur  les  Denies,  etc.,  and  to  De  Blainville's  Osteographie. 

Diseases  of  thb  Teeth.— ^The  dangers  to  which  infants  and  children  are  exposed 
during  the  process  of  teething,  are  noticed  in  the  article  Dentition  ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore here  confine  our  remarks  to  the  affections  of  permanent  teeth,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important: 

1.  Caries  of  the  teeth,  usually  commences  in  the  dentine  immediately  below  the 
enamel,  a  yellow  or  brown  spot  being  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  tooth  over  the 
affected  pari.  The  tissue  soon  becomes  softened,  and  a  small  cavity  is  formed,  which,, 
after  a  time,  presents  an  external  opening,  in  consequence  of  the  unsupported  enamel 
giving  way.  The  substance  of  the  tooth  now  decays  more  rapidly,  and  the  caries  grad- 
ually approaches  the  central  or  pulp  cavity,  which  at  length  is  opened.  Hitherto,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  suffering,  but  now  pain  is  experienced  under  the  action  of  irritant 
substances,  heat,  cold,  etc.  Inflammation  proceeding  to  suppuration  takes  place;  the 
pulp  is  p-adually  destroyed  by  ulceration;  and  the  body  of  the  tooth,  thus  deprived  of 
its  nourishment,  decays  and  leaves  nothing  but  the  outer  coating  of  enamel,  which  then 
breaks  away  by  degrees,  till  nothing  but  the  fangs  of  the  tooth  remain,  and  these  usually 
cease  to  give  pain.  Caries  is  not  only  a  common  cause  of  toothache,  but  frequently 
gives  rise  to  obstinate  headache,  pain  in  the  ear,  deafness,  squinting,  impossibility  of 
oearing  the  light  (photophobia), and  other  anomalous  symptoms,  which  immediately  disap- 
pear upon  the  removal  of  the  diseased  tooth.  In  these  cases,  the  tooth  may  never  have 
ached,  but  will  be  found  painful  when  pressed  up  or  smartly  struck.  The  primary^ 
cause  of  caries  is  constitutional,  and  it  especially  occurs  in  scrofulous  and  ill-nourished 
persons,  or  in  those  whose  health  is  broken  down  by  too  frequent  pregnancies,  pro- 
longed lactation,  the  abuse  of  mercury,  etc.  The  direct  or  exciting  causes  are  usually- 
described  as:  (1)  Such  as  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  enamel,  and  thereby  expose  the 
dentine  to  the  influence  of  irritant  substances;  or  (2)  such  as  operate  upon  "the-  vital  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  dental  tissues.  Among  the  former  are  acids  and  other  corrosive  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  mouth,  sour  eructations,  the  attrition  of  opposing  surfaces  of  the 
teeth,  and  all  kinds  of  mechanical  violence;  while  among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
hot  and  cold  drinks,  especially  when  taken  in  quick  alternation.  The  excessive  use  of 
sngar  is  also  commonly  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  disease.      Many  of  the  best  dentisUJ  p 
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however,  deny  that  acids  (when  taken  medicinally)  or  the  abrasion  of  the  enamel  can 
^ive  rise  to  caries. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  the  caries  be  slight  and  recent, 
the  decayed  portion  must  be  removed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up  with  gold,  as  described 
in  the  article  Dektistbt.  "  But,"  says  Dr.  Druitt,  who  on  dental  matters  always  quotes 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tomes,  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  authorities  on  the  diseases  of  the 
teeth,  "  if  the  decay  has  advanced  far  toward  the  pulp  cavity,  or  has  laid  that  open,  it 
may  be  necessary  first  to  employ  aperients  and  tonics,  and  use  some  application  to  deaden 
the  sensibility  oi  the  tooth,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  stopping,  and  to  protect  it  mean- 
while from  contact  with  food  and  saliva.'*  Many  a  useless  visit  to  the  dentist  might  be 
avoided,  if  the  patient  would  take  an  aperient  dose  of  epsom  salts  two  or  three  consecu- 
tive mornings;  and  after  cleansing  out  the  cavity  with  dry  cotton-wool,  would  insert 
twice  a  day  a  plug  of  that  substance,  moistened  in  eau  de  colore,  or  still  better,  in  either 
of  the  following  solutions  :  (1)  Mastic  solution,  formed  by  dissolving  a  dram  of  mastic 
in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  eau  de  cologne;  or  (2)  Ethereal  tincture  of  tannin,  formed  by 
dissolving  a  dram  each  of  tiuinin  and  mastic  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  ether. 
By  these  means  a  painful  tooth  may  be  often  brought  into  a  state  in  which  it  will  bear 
stopping.  The  patient's  sensations  will  warn  him  against  drinking  very  hot  or  cold,  or 
sweet  or  acid  fluids,  and  against  exposure  to  cold  draughts  of  air.  Whenever  the  teeth 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  rapid  decay,  general  tonic  treatment  is  indicated. 

3.  Necrom  is  an  affection  which  is  characterized  by  blackness  of  the  tooth  and  loose- 
ness in  its  socket.  It  may  be  caused  h\  violence,  accompanied  with  destruction  of  the 
nutrient  vessels,  or  by  inflammation  oi  the  pulp.  If  the  tooth  gives  trouble,  it  must  be 
extracted.  Necrosis  of  the  teeth  is  quite  distinct  from  the  very  destructive  necrosis  of 
the  dental  alveolar  processes  and  of  the  jaws  generally,  which  results  from  the  poisonous 
action  of  phosphorus  fumes,  or  from  the  very  similar  affection  which  sometimes  follows 
the  eruptive  fevers.  For  an  account  of  the  singular  and  terrible  disease  from  which 
artisans  employed  in  making  lucifer-matchcs  suffer,  in  consequence  of  their  inhaling 
the  fumes  of  phosphorus  (probably  in  the  form  of  phosphorous  acid),  which  was  first 
noticed  in  1839,  we  may  refer  to  a  review  of  Von  Bibra  and  Geist's  exhaustive  treatise » 
•(in  German)  on  the  subject  in  the  BritdsJi  and  Foreign  Medico-cJiirurgical  Revieip  for  April, 
1848;  and  to  an  article  on  "Phosphorus  Workers"  in  the  fifth  report  of  the  meaical 
ofiicer  of  health.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  disease  In  the  article  Phosphorus  in 
this  work.  The  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  processeu  and  portions  of  the 
Jaws  in  children,  consequent  upon  the  eruptive  fevers,  is  accompanied  by  the  shedding  of 
the  teeth;  and  according  to  Mr.  Salter,  surgeon-dentist  to  Guy  s  hospital,  who  was  the 
first  to  describe  its  true  nature,  is  essentiallv  the  same  as  the  necrosis  in  phosphorus- 
poisoning,  and,  like  it,  is  the  result  of  the  local  application  of  a  specific  poison,  gen- 
erated within  the  individual,  to  the  vascular  parts  of  the  teeth.  For  a  description  of 
this  remarkable  disease,  and  of  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Salter's  article  on  "  Exanthematous  Jaw-necrosis,"  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery, 

3.  Alveolar  abscess  may  be  defined  as  a  suppuration  arouud  the  fang  or  fangs  of  a 
tooth,  usually  carious,  accompanied  by  absorption  of  the  bony  walls  of  the  alveolar 
process,  and  enlargement  of  the  little  sac  of  pus  or  matter,  which  gradually  makes  its 
way  to  the  surface,  ''either  along  a  canal  by  the  side  of  the  fang  of  the  tooth  opening 
4it  the  edge  of  the  gum,  or  throu^  the  gum  itself  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  end  of 
the  root  (or  roots)  of  the  tooth  implicated.  When,  however,  the  fangs  are  unusually 
long,  or  the  refiection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  gum  to  the  cheek  or  lip  is  very 
superficial,  this  same  discharge  may  burrow  still  more  outwardly,  and  find  its  exit  upon 
the  surface  of  the  face." — Salter,  op,  cit.,  p.  2.  When  the  discharge  bursts,  as  it  most 
commonly  does,  through  the  gum,  the  alveolar  abscess  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 
and  is  known  as  a  gum-boil.  When  the  discharge  takes  place  in  the  region  of  the  cheek 
or  chin,  the  true  nature  of  the  case  may  easilv  be  mistaken  by  a  careless  surgeon,  who 
might  refer  the  symptoms  to  bone-disease.  The  cause  of  this  affection  is  either  caries  or 
necrosis.  In  its  earliest  stage  the  disease  may  be  cut  short  by  the  extraction  of  the 
affected  tooth,  or  even  by  the  removal  of  the  stopping,  if  the  tooth  is  a  stopped  tooth. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  save  (for  appearance's  sake  or  otherwise)  a  threatened  tooth,  the  gum 
should  be  freely  leeched,  and  hot  fomentations  applied  to  the  swollen  part  of  the  face, 
and  the  system  should  be  briskly  purged.  As  soon  as  matter  can  be  detected  it  should 
be  allowed  to  escape  by  a  puncture  made  through  the  gum — an  operation  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  relief,  and  by  rapid  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  although  pus  con- 
tinues to  be  discharged  for  a  considerable  time.  Indeed,  the  disease  seldom  ceases 
^together  till  the  offending  tooth  is  removed.  When  the  abscess  shows  symptoms  of 
pointing  on  the  face,  the  tooth  must  be  at  once  extracted,  and  more  serious  surgical 
interference  will  probably  be  necessary. 

4.  Toothache  is  not  so  much  a  disease  as  a  symptom  of  various  morbid  states  of 
the  affected  part,  which,  for  convenience,  may  be  classe<l  under  this  single  heading. 
** Toothache,"  says  Dr.  Wood,  "offers  every  possible  variety  in  degree,  character,  and 
duration.  The  pain  runs  through  all  the  grades  which  intervene  between  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  uoeasineas  and  unsupportable  agony.  It  may  be  dull,  aching,  heavy,  sharp, 
pungent,  thro'bbing,  grinding,  or  lancinating.  It  may  be  continued  or  paroxysmal, 
remittent  or  intenuitteot,  and  regular  or  irregular  in  its  recurrence.^.^t  mav^come  in 
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flasbefi,  and  as  suddenly  disappear;  or  may  continue  a  long  time  with  little  variation. "^ 
— PraeUee  cf  Medicme,  4th  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  612.  According  to  the  various  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  it,  toothache  may  be  divided  into:  (a.)  Infla/minaiUfTy  tootkacha,  which  is 
almost  always  dependent  upon  caries.  The  inflammation  may  l>e  seated  in  the  pulp  of 
the  tooth,  in  the  nerve-twig  entering  the  pulp-cavity,  or  in  tlie  periosteum  investing  its 
roots,  and  reflected  over  the  interior  of  the  alveolar  cavity.  Tliere  is  generally  some 
external  swelling  after  the  pain  lias  continued  for  some  time,  and  it  oecasionally  extenda 
to  the  salivary  glands.  The  tooth  is  at  the  same  time  very  tender,  and  any  force 
applied  to  it  aggravates  the  pain,  which  is  also  increased  by  hot  and  cold  liquids  taken 
into  the  mouth.  When,  as  in  the  great  majoring  of  these  cases,  the  pain  is  associated 
with  caries,  the  best  treatment  is  as' follows:  '*Let  the  patient  have  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  colocynth;  confine  him  to  spoon  diet;  let  him  wash  out  the  mouth  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  tepid  water;  let  the  ^m  around  the  tooth,  and  between  it  and 
its  neighbors,  if  tumid  and  tender,  be  deeply  scarified  with  a  fine  lancet;  then  let  the 
cavity  be  filled  loosely  with  a  little  bit  of  cotton- wool,  dipped  into  the  solution  of  tannin 
and  mastic  (for  which  the  formula  has  been  already  given);  and  if  the  toothache  be 
curable  at  all,  this  plan,  with  a  little  patience,  will  be  almost  sure  to  succeed.  If  the 
pain  is  very  violent,  half  a'grain  of  powdered  acetate  of  morphia  may  be  taken  up  with 
the  cotton  imbued  with  the  tannin,  which  should  be  warmed  before  it  is  put  into  the 
cavity.  As  soon  as  the  pain  is  relieved,  the  tooth,  if  of  use,  should  be  stopped  with 
gold  or  amalgam;  or  if  of  no  use,  it  should  be  extracted.  It  may  be  added  that  most  of 
the  violent,  burning,  empirical  nostrums,  such  as  creosote,  oil  of  thvme,  etc.,  although 
they  may  be  of  service  when  Introduced  in  small  quautity  by  a  skillful  hand  into  the 
carious  tooth  at  the  right  time,  can  do  nothing  but  mischief  when  employed  indiscrim- 
inately, as  they  are  by  the  vulgar." — Druilt's  SurgearCs  Vade-mecum,  8th  ed.  p.  458. 
(d.)  Neuralgic  tootliaehe  may  occur  either  in  sound  or  in  carious  teeth.  It  may  be  recog- 
nized by  its  occurrence  in  paroxysms  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  and  by  its  being 
attended  with  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  external  parts.  It  is  very  common  in  the  earlier 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  in  persons  of  a  general  neuralgic  tendency,  and  is  often  * 
excited  by  chances  in  the  weather.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  neuralgia  generally. 
After  the  bowels  have  been  freely  opened,  chalybeates  and  quinine  must  be  given  in 
large  doses,  and  frictions  with  vcratria  or  tincture  of  aconite  (both  of  which  are  energetic 
poisons)  may  be  carefully  applied  to  the  gum. '  (c.)  WieumaUe  and  gouty  toothache  may 
occur  in  sound  or  in  carious  teeth  in  rheumatic  or  gouty  persons.  The  constitutional 
treatment  applicable  to  these  diBeases  must  be  tried,  together  with  the  local  applications 
already  noticed. 

5.  Fhlling  of  the  teeth,  due  to  absorption  of  the  socket,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  an 
ordinary  consequence  of  old  age ;  but  it  frequently  occurs  under  the  popular  name  of 
eeurvjf  of  the  gums  in  middle  age,  although  very  seldom  before  the  80th  year.  True, 
scurvy,  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  or  mercurial  inflammntion  of  the  gums,  may  cause  the 
loosening  of  the  teeth  at  any  age ;  but  there  are  two  other  conditions  which  lead  to  the 
same  result.  In  one  of  these  affections,  the  gums  swell,  and  assume  a  deep  red  color, 
and  the  inflammation  appears  to  be  propagated  into  the  alveoli,  producing  a  thickening 
of  the  periosteum,  and  a  consequent  elevation  of  the  tooth  above  its  ordinary  level.  By 
frequently  recurring  attacks  of  this  inflammation,  the  tooth  is  lifted  out  of  its  socket, 
while  the  gum  retreau  from  the  neck,  and  leaves  a  portion  of  the  roots  exposed.  The 
tooth  thns  deprived  of  its  support  at  length  falls,  after  which  the  gum  heals,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  relieved.  The  remedies  indicated  are  those  tending  to  relieve  inflammation  of 
the  gum,  but  they  are  seldom  successful.  In  the  other  affection,  there  is  conjoined 
suppuration  of  the  gums  and  sockets,  and  the  disease  first  shows  itself  by  an  oozing  of 
pus  from  behind  the  edges  of  the  gmns  when  they  are  pressed.  From  the  absorption  of 
the  sockets,  and  the  simultaneous  retreat  of  the  gums,  the  teeth,  as  in  the  pievious  case, 
at  length  fall  out,  if  they  have  not.  for  the  patient's  comfort,  been  previously  extracted. 
Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment  m  this  form  of  the  affection. 

6.  FainftU  and  difficult  eruption  df  the  wiedomrteeth  requires  a  few  remarks.  The  cut- 
ting of  these  teeth  is  often  accompanied  by  distressing  symptoms,  which  may  be  pro- 
tracted for  months,  or  even  years,  unless  surgical  aid  is  called  in.  Thedifiicullies  '*  arise 
from  the  position  occupied  by  these  teeth,  so  close  to  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw,  where 
the  mucous  membrane  is  reflected  from  tiie  gums  to  the  check  and  fauces;  combined 
with  the  very  common  condition,  that  the  jaw  is  not  sufllciently  elongated  backward  to 
allow  the  dentee  gapientias  to  range  in  the  horizontal  series  with  the  other  teeth."  This 
mechanical  difficulty  not  only  holds  back  these  teeth  in  their  bony  bed,  but  it  often  pre- 
vents their  proper  direction  of  growth.  As  a  consequence  of  these  displacements  in  the 
upper  jaw,  it  often  happens  that  when  the  jaws  are  brought  together,  a  bit  of  mucous 
membrane  is  nipped  and  pinched,  leading  first  to  ulceration  and  extreme  tenderness, 
and  subsequently  to  cicatrization  and  stiffness  of  the  paits.  From  insufficient  room  in 
the  lower  jaw  the  crown  only  partially  emerges  througb  the  gum.  the  first  cusp  coming 
through  it,  while  the  hinder  cusps  remain  covered.  This  produces  a  terrible  pinching 
of  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  tooth  every  time  the  jaws  are  brought  m  contact. 
Another  troublesome  symptom,  often  associated  with  the  painful  cutting  of  a  lower 
wisdom-tooth,  is  spasmodic  but  continuous  contraction  of  the  maaseter  muscle,  so  as  to 
keep  the  Jaws  nearly  closed,  and  capable  of  only  slight  separation.  The  most  distressing 


result,  however,  is  the  suppuration  that  often  attends  the  difficult  eruption  of  the  tooth. 
Even  in  ordinarv  cases,  when  none  of  these  complications  are  present,  there  is  of  len  a 
good  deal  of  diffuse  and  erratic  pain  In  cutting  a  wisdom-tooth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  en- 
ter into  the  treatment,  which  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  surgeon-dentist. 

7.  Hemorrhage  after  extraction  of  teeth  has  occasionally  proved  fatal,  and  is  not  very 
unfrequenlly  a  troublesome  and  even  dangerous  complication  of  the  operation.  In  most 
of  the  recorded  oases,  there  has  been  distinct  evidence  of  tlio  existence  of  the  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  liability  to  bleeding  profusely  from  the  most 
trivial  wounds.  No  better  local  treatment  can  be  recommended  than  that  which  was 
suggested  by  John  Hunter  nearly  a  century  ago.  ''In  general,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
stun  the  socket  with  lint,  or  lint'dipped  in  oil  of  turpcDtine,  and  to  apply  a  compress  of 
lint  or  a  piece  of  cork  thicker  than  the  bodies  of  the  adjacent  teeth,  so  that  the  teeth  in 
the  opposite  jaw  may  keep  up  a  pressure."  Matico  and  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
tannin  may  be  equally  efficacious  as  styptics,  but  are  not  superior  to  oil  of  turpentine.  In 
some  cases,  the  extracted  tooth  has  been  successfulljr  replaced  as  a  plug.  Ihe  internal 
administration  of  astringents,  such  as  tannin  and  oil  of  turpentine,  should  bo  combined 
"With  the  local  treatment. 

8.  The  subject  of  tartar  on  the  teeth  has  been  considered  in  a  separate  article. 
TETF.    See  Meadow  Grass. 

TEFSA,  Tadla,  or  Tedla,  a  t.  of  Morocco,  185  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
stands  in  the  fertile,  well-peopled  district  of  Tadla,  on  the  banks  of  the  Um-er- 
Beg.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  country,  and  its  manufactures  of  woolen 
<5loth8  and  shawls  are  important.  Together  with  the  small  town  or  suburb  of  Efza  Tefsa 
-contains  10,500  inhabitants,  2,000  of  whom  are  Jews. 

TE'GEA,  an  ancient  city  of  Arcadia,  Greece,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tcgeus, 
son  of  Lycaon.  The  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  courage,  and  were  subdued  by  the 
Spartans  only  after  a  prolonged  warfare.  From  Tegea  came  3,000  soldiers  to  the  battle 
of  Plataaa  and  disputed  the  place  of  honor  with  the  Athenians.  They  supported  the 
Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  joined  the  league,  the 
formation  of  which  brought  on  war  with  Sparta.  The  city  resisted  tlie  attack  uf  Ly- 
curgus,  but  was  captured  by  Maclianidas,  and  afterward  retaken  by  Philopaeinen.  A 
good  account  of  the  place  is  given  by  Pausanias.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  found  near  the 
modsrn  town  of  Tripolizza. 

TEOHEB,  EsAJAS,  a  Swedish  poet  of  liigh  reputation,  was  bom  in  1783  at  Eyrkerud, 
in  the  Swedish  province  of  Weroiland,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Lund,  where 
he  took  the  degi'ee  of  m.a.  in  1802.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  sub-librarian  to  the  uni- 
"versity,  and  lecturer  on  aesthetics.     In  1811  the  academy  prize  was  awarded  to  Tegnei-'s 

rm  of  St}ea,  or  Sweden,  which  at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  most  popu- 
writers  of  his  country.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  successful  poem,  be  had 
written  several  spirited  war-songs  and  national  odes,  which  had  attracted  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  king  and  ffovernroent.  In  1812  he  became  professor  of  Greek,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  parish  of  St&fie.  During  the  next  10 
or  12  years  of  his  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  nis  clerical  duties,  and 
the  acquisition  of  theological  learning,  with  an  earnest  and  unwearying  zeal  which  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  his  previous  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  his 
natural  inclination  towai'd  the  exhibition  of  a  taste  for  coarse  humor  and  equivocal  puns. 
During  this  period,  he  composed  his  two  famous  religious  idyls  of  Preetvigelaen,  or  the 
"'Consecration  of  a  Priest,"  and  Nattvardebcbmeny  or  **The  Young  Communicants,"  and 
wrote  his  Azcl,  a  poetic  romance,  which  is  regarded  by  some  Swedish  critics  as  even 
superior  to  his  Finthiof'%  Saga,  of  which  the  first  cantos  appeared  in  a  literary  journal, 
edited  by  the  historian  Grejer,  under  the  Utle  of  the  Iduna,  and  conducted  under  the 
suspices  of  the  Gothic  society,  the  leading  object  of  which  was  to  foster  national  litcra- 
ture,  and  put  down  the  prevalent  taste  for  the  pedantic  classical  or  foreign  school  of 
writing.  In  1825  Teener  published  the  closing  parts  of  FriUiwf*s  Saga,  which  rather 
€rrs  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  follows  too  closely  the  ancient  saga  on  which  the  tale 
is  founded.  But  notwithstanding  the  inharmonious  character  of  the  composition,  wliich 
may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  collection  of  many  ballads  and  odes  in  various  meters  than 
as  a  complete  epic,  the  Frithiofs  Saga  became  the  most  i>opular  poem  of  Sweden,  and 
littracted  to  its  author  the  admiration  and  notice  both  of  his  fellow-clergy  and  of  the  sov- 
ereign, as  was  evinced  in  1824  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Wexio  nominating  him  for 
the  vacant  bishopric,  and  the  king  at  once  appointing  him  to  the  see.  In  his  place  at 
the  diet,  as  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  the  clergy,  he  made  himseK  conspicuous  for 
his  support  of  ultra-conservative  views,  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  liberal  doctrines 
which  he  had  advocated  in  early  life.  His  speeches  in  the  chamber  and  on  numerous 
other  public  occasions  have  a  great  reputation  in  Sweden  and  Norwav,  and  are  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  questions  of  education,  literature,  and  finance.  In  1839  Tegner  was 
proposed  for  the  archbishopric  of  Upsala;  but  in  the  following  year,  he  was  seized  with 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  insanity,  which  had  been  strongly  manifested  in  two  of  his 
brothers  and  other  members  of  his  family.  Although,  after  a  few  months'  confinement 
in  an  asylum,  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  work,  his  health  soon  broke  down;  and  after 
lingering  for  many  months  in  a  paralytic  condition,  he  died  in  1QI6.    His  collective 
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works  w«re  edited  by  bis  son-in-lair,  prof.  BOttiger,  and  published  in  6  volumes  (StoclE. 
1848).  All  his  larger  and  more  popular  poems  have  been  translated  iuto  Gknuan,  French, 
and  English;  the  English  translations  of  his  FHtkkf  are  very  numerous,  three  or  four 
new  ones  having  appeared  between  1878  (Spalding's)  and  1879.  Lucgfellow's  is  well 
known. 

TEOUCI0ALPA,  a  t.  of  Honduras*  Central  America,  is  situated  on  a  table-land  8.426 
ft.  above  the  sea,  25  m  8.e.  of  Comayagua.  Tegucigalpa  is  the  largest  and  finest  city  in 
the  state.  In  the  vicinity  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines;  aud  in  the  n.  w.  of  thedep. 
oi  which  Tegucigalpa  is  the  capital,  is  the  mountain  of  Agalteca,  a  vast  mass  of  pure 
magnetic  ore.    Pop.  12,000.  . 

TEH  A'MA,  a  co.  in  n.  California;  drained  by  the  Sacramento  river,  and  bv  Antelope,  | 
Bed,  Cotronwood,  Beaver,  and  other  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad;  about  2,500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9,302—7,558  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  between  the  offshoots  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  e.,  and  the  Coast  range  in 
the  w.,  is  a  plain,  without  timber.  The  soil  in  the  ceutral  parts  is  fertile.  The  princi- 
pal productions  are<corn,  barley,  wheat,  wool,  live  stock,  and  winea    Co.  seat.  Red 

TEHBAV',  frequently  spelled  Tehkran,  capital  of  Persia,  and  of  the  province  of 
Lrak-Ajemi,  70  ro.  s.  of  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea.  It  stands  on  a  wide  plain,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  mud-built  villages,  and  pierced  with  many  circular  pits,  which  reach 
down  to  the  gnat  subterranean  water-courses,  on  which,  in  this  region,  the  life  of  ani- 
mal and  plant  is  aHosether  dependent.  On  the  n.e.  runs  the  lofty  range  of  the  Elburz 
mountains,  rising  in  Demavend  to  the  height  of  22,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  giving 
dignity  to  an  otherwise  tame  and  unattractive  scene.  The  town  is  built  almost  entirely 
of  mud-houses,  packed  within  a  mud-wall  20  ft.  high,  and  4  m.  in  circumference.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  British  and  Russian  residencies;  the  bazar  of  Takl  Khan, 
fimshed  in  1850-^1,  at  a  cost  of  £80,000;  the  ark,  or  citadel—in  the  suburbs— is  the 
sbab's  palace,  and  about  2^  m.  n.  of  these,  the  castle  of  the  Kajars  (Kasr  i-Kajar),  the 
"  Windsor"  of  the  Persian  rulers.  Carpets  are  manufactured;  but  the  chief  trades  are 
shoemaking  and  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  linen  goods.  Several  telegraph  lines  have 
been  recently  constructed,  which  center  at  Tehran;  and  they  have  compelled  a  number 
of  European  engineers  and  telegraph  clerks  to  reside  in  Tehran,  the  number  of  European 
inhabitants  in  1872  l)eing  estimated  at  about  50.  Pop.  in  summer,  80.000;  in  winter, 
120.000.— In  the  vicinity  of  Tehran  are  the  ruins  of  Rei,  the  Bhagesol  Scripture,  known 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great  under  the  name  of  Raga^  and  the  birthplace  of 
HarQn-al-Raschid.— See  Eastwick,  A  DipUmcUe*8  BtMenee  in  Persia  (2  vols.  Loud.  1864); 
HiMtory  of  Penm,  by  Clements  R.  Markham  (1874). 

TSHTTAVTEnC,  a  river-port  of  the  s.  of  Mexico,  in  the  territory  of  the  same  name, 
and  10  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tehuantepec,  in  the  bay  also  of  that  name.  The 
inhabitants,  15,000  in  number,  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  salt  and  cotton  fabrics,  and 
in  indigo-planting.  Pearl-flshing  is  carried  on,  and  a  purple  dye  is  procured  from  a 
shell- fish  ^hich  abounds  in  the  vicinity. 

TEHUANTEPEC  CANAL.     See  Interoceanic  Ship  Canal. 

TEHUANTEPEC,  ISTHMUS  of.  that  geographical  division  of  Mexico  which  ex- 
tends between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Piicinc  ocean,  in  an  e.  and  w.  direction,  and 
includes  the  political  divisions  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca.  It  com'prises  the  Atlantic  plains, 
which  lie  along  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the  gulf;  the  central  mountainous  dis- 
tricts; and  the  Pacific  plains  on  the  west.  The  basin  of  the  Cootzacoalcos,  and  the  con- 
tiguous territory,  on  the  e.  is  a  highly  fertile  alluvial  country.  This  river  rises  in  the 
Sierras,  is  navigable  80  m.  from  its  mouth ;  and  is  important  rs  offering;  one  of  the  means 
for  the  projected  canal  connection  with  the  Pacific.  The  Pacific  plains  average  about 
.20.  m.  in  width,  descending  gradually  from  the  mountains.  The  population  of  the  isth- 
mus, principally  Indians  and  half-breeds,  numbers  about  62,000;  its  productions  are 
maize,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  On  the  gulf  side  there  are 
extensive  forests  of  mahogany,  cedar,  gum,  and  indin-rubber  trees.  On  the  western 
plains  are  great  herds  of  cattle.  The  city  of  Tchuan tepee  on  the  river  of  the  Same 
same — which  is  merely  a  mountain  torrent,  thus  dignified — is  the  second  town  in 
importance  in  the  state  (Oaxaca),  and  has  about  18,000  Indians  and  half-breed  inhabit- 
.ants,  with  a  few  Spaniards. .  It  is  situated  11  m.  from  the  Pacific:  contains  16  churches, 
^ne  of  which  was  built  by  the  last  Zapoteco  cacique  in  1580,  and  possesses  manufac- 
tures of  pottery,  cotton,  shoes,  hats,  saddlery,  etc.  A  portion  of  the  isthmus  was  care- 
fully surveyed  by  Cortes,  who  was  seeking  for  an  opening  to  the  South  sea — the  great 
■duidei'atum  of  the  early  Spanish  navigators  to  America.  Cortes,  in  fact,  was  the  first 
to  conceive  of  a  method  for  connecting  Asia  with  western  Europe,  via  this  isthmus.  See 
Irtrtocbanic  Ship  Canal. 

TSi'BJB.    See  Monitor. 

TSIOITUB,  one  of  the  service-books  of  the  Catholic  ehurch.  It  is  properly  but  aa 
extract  from  the  Roman  missal,  and  contains  the  canon  of  the  mass,  and  certain  other 
portions  of  the  liturgy  which  do  not  vary  with  the  variety  of  festivals  or  of  the  ecclesfi- 
-tttical  seasons,  but  are  always  the  same.    It  is  so  called  from  the  first  words  of  di^ 
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canon,  Te  Igiiur,  Olementmitme  Pater.  This  service-book,  as  distinct  from  the  missal, 
was  used,  and  is  still  used  by  bisbops,  i>re]ate8,  and  other  dignitaries;  and  as  the 
'*  canon''  is  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  service,  oaUis  upon  the  Te  Igitur  were  reinadeil 
as  especially  solenm.  The  Te  Igitur  appears  to  have  been  used  as  me  ordeal  *'  <S  ccxn- 
purgatioD. 

TSIOintOITTH,  a  sea-port  market  t.,  4ind  favorite  watering-place  on  the  s.  coast  of 
DevoDshire,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Teign.  In  front,  on  the  sea-side,  is  the 
wide  esplanade  known  as  the  den,  formed  of  a  huge  bank  of  sand,  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  ages  at  the  river's  mouth — one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  place.  The  harbor 
is  safe  and  commodious,  thougli  difficult  of  entrance,  the  channel  of  the  river  being 
obstructed  by  a  shifting  bar  of  sand.  The  cliief  imports  are  coal  and  culm ;  the  exports, 
ffranite  from  Dartmoor,  and  china-clay;  there  is  also  a  considerable  sea  and  river  fishery. 
Teignmouth  is  connected  with  Shaldon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  by  a  wooden 
bridge  (completed  in  1827)  of  84  spans,  1671  ft.  in  length,  with  a  swinff  over  the  main 
channel  for  the  passage  of  ships.  A  large  convent  and  educationtd  establishment, 
founded  by  Miss  English,  was  completed  in  1865.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious, 
and  the  country  around  beautiful.  It  is  a  station  on  the  South  Devon  railway.  Pop. 
'71,  6,751. 

TEIirBB,  the  name  given  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  tithes  (q.  v.).  In  Scotland  tithes  were 
only  paid  from  the  produce  of  land  or  cattle.  The  teinds  of  com,  called  dedmagarbales, 
greater  teinds,  or  parsonage  teinds,  were  generally  exigible  from  all  landed  property,  and 
originally  paid  to  the  rector  or  parson  serving  the  cure,  a  small  portion  being  dEaimed 
by  the  bishop.  The  tithe  of  the  produce  of  animals,  as  wool,  milk,  cheese,  was 
called  lesser  teind,  or  vicarage  teind,  because,  where  due,  it  was  paid  to  the  vicar;  but 
vicarage  teind  was  only  legally  exigible  where  a  usage  of  paying  it  could  be  shown.  The 
teinds,  supposed  to  be  due  at  common  law  to  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  had,  previ- 
ously to  the  reformation,  been  largely  diverted  elsewhere  (see  Cohmbndators)  ;  in  some 
instances,  they  had  been  bestowed  on  some  favorite  religious  house  by  the  patron,  who 
seemed  to  consider  himself  their  absolute  proprietor;  in  others,  they  had  been  feued  to 
some  layman.  In  many  cases  the  religious  house  which  had  acquired  the  teinds,  profited, 
or  at  least  saved  itself  from  odium,  by  selling  them  to  the  crown,  or  to  a  lay  subject;  and 
not  unfrequently  the  pope,  who  was  viewed  as  patron  of  all  benefices  to  whidi  no  one 
else  could  claim  a  right  of  presentation,  granted  to  the  lands  of  churchmen  an  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  teind.  At  the  reformation,  the  church-lands  were  cUimed  by  the 
crown ;  those  that  bad  belonged  to  the  religious  houses  were  erected  into  temporal  lord- 
ships, whose  proprietors,  called  lards  of  erection,  or  tiitulare,  were  nominally  burdened 
witli  the  support  of  the  clergy,  by  salaries  modified  out  of  a  third  part  of  the  benefices. 
At  the  majority  of  James  VI.,  it  was  found  advisable  to  check  the  practice  of  granting 
the  lands  of  religious  houses  to  laymen;  and  the  church  lands  were  declared,  with  certain 
exceptions,  to  be  inalienably  annexed  to  the  crown. 

The  right  to  tithes  was,  m  Scotland  as  elsewhere,  originally  made  effectual  by  their 
owner  drawing  the  ipm  corpora,  separating  every  tenth  sheaf  after  the  crop  was  reaped. 
But  this  proceeding  often  became  an  instrument  of  oppression,  as  the  proprietor  was 
obliged  to  allow  his  crop  to  remain  on  the  ground  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
season,  until  the  beneficiary  chose  to  draw  his  teind;  and  prior  to  the  reformation, 
agreements  had  become  common  by  which  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  called  rental  Ixdfs, 
was  accepted  in  full  value  of  teind,  while  leases  were  sometimes  granted  of  the  teinds 
for  a  money  payment. 

Various  not  ver3r  successful  attempts  were  made  during  the  rei^jn  of  James  VI.  to 
regulate  the  conflicting  interests  of  heritor  and  titular,  and  to  provide  the  clergy  with 
stipends  which  would  not  be  illusory,  out  of  the  teinds  of  their  respective  parishes. 
Charles  I.,  soon  alter  his  accession,  issued,  without  the  intervention  of  parliament, 
a  revocation  of  all  appopriations  of  church  lands  and  teinds  made  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns.  The  powerful  barons  who  were  possessors  of  church  property  at  first 
menaced  resistance,  but  eventually  showed  a  desire  for  compromise,  and  the  parties 
principally  concerned  entered  into  four  submissions,  in  which  they  accepted  his  majesty's 
arbitration.  The  decrees  arbitral  pronounced  by  the  king  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  valuations  of  teinds,  and  sales  of  them  to  the  proprietor  of  the  lands,  by  which  the 
division  of  the  produce  between  the  owner  of  the  land  and  the  owner  of  the  teind  was 
avoided ;  and  the  teinds  were  made  available  to  their  utmost  extent  for  the  support  of  the 
pjnrochial  clcrjry.  A  commission,  appointed  to  carry  out  the  decrees  arbitral,  was  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  till  the  union,  when  its  authority  came  to  be  vested  in  the  court- 
of  session,  as  court  of  the  commission  of  teinds,  the  same  tribunal  which  still  exercises 
jurisdiction,  both  judicial  and  ministerial,  in  questions  relating  to  teinds.  A  heritor, 
and  in  some  circumstances  the  minister,  may  pursue  an  action  of  valuation  of  teinds; 
and  a  heritor  may  also  insist  on  purchasing  the  teinds  of  his  lands  when  valued,  that  is, 
in  paying  the  value  of  the  annuity  in  a  slump  sum.^  The  modifying  of  reasonable 
stipends  to  the  clergy,  out  of  the  teinds  of  their  respective  parishes,  is  one  of  tlie  func- 
tions of  the  court  of  commission  of  teinds.  The  practice  of  au^entinff  stipends  after 
they  have  once  been  modified  was  introduced  with  some  hesitation;  confined  at  first  to 
stipends  below  the  minimum,  it  afterward  became  general ;  and  was^recci^ized  by  act 
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48  Qeo.  III.  c.  1Q8,  which  proTides  that  no  8tiM4d  can  be  augmented  till  20  jears  have 
elapped  from  a  previous  augmentation.  By  oO  Geo.  m.  c.  m,  it  was  prodded  tliat  the 
minimum  annual  value  of  any  stipend  should  be  £160;  and  if  sucb  amount  cannot  be 
made  up  by  tiie  teinds,  it  is  supplied  from  the  exchequer.    See  Stipbkd. 

The  present  position  of  the  tithes  of  Scotland  is  as  follows:  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  have  been  purcbased  by  the  proprieUN«  of  the  respective  lands,  after  the  niodiflca* 
lion  of  stipends  to  the  ministers,  and  are  held  liable  to  the  burden  of  augmenting  those 
,  stipends  to  the  extent  of  their  value;  in  other  words,  there  are  no  tithes,  but^iart  of  the 
rent  of  the  proprietors  constitutes  minister's  stipend,  and  an  additional  part  is  liable  to 
augmentation  of  stipend.  A  part  of  the  titiies  are  in  the  liands  of  titulars,  also  liable  to 
stipend  and  augmentation — ^iliey  are,  however,  no  longer  drawn  in  kind;  but  paid 
aocordinff  to  valuation,  or  compounded  for  in  the  few  cases  where  they  remain  unvalued. 
The  teinds  which  were  held  before  the  reformation  by  the  bishops  and  other  dignified 
ciei*g7)  are  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  liable  to  augmentation  of  stipend.  The  teinds 
which  remained  in  possession  of  the  parochial  clergv,  still  belong  to  them,  but  aro  com- 
muted; and  those  belonging  to  collegin  and  hospitals  have  in  most  casea  been  valued^ 
and  are  paid  by  compositiou,  but  have  not  been  sold  to  the  owners  of  the  lands.   - 

TEJADA.    See  Lbbdo  db  Tejada. 

TEJUCIGAL'PA.  a  t.  of  Honduras,  Cnitral  America,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  here 
spanned  by  a  handsome  bridge.  The  ezhauation  of  its  gold  and  silver  mines  and  eman 
cipation  caused  a  large  decrease  in  its  population,  but  it  remains  the  leading  place  of  the 
state.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Q>eolmen  of  architecture,  contain- 
ing the  only  public  clock  in  the  state. 

TSUBLI  (more  properlv.  J^ledy),  Emeric,  Count,  a  celebrated  Hun^rlan  patriot, 
was  descended  from  a  noble  Lutbemn  family,  and  was  bom  at  the  castle  or  B^asmark,  in 
the  county  of  Zips^  in  1656.  His  father,  count  Stephen,  had  been  Implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Zrmy  and  Ragotsky  to  free  Hungary  irom  the  rule  of  Austria;  and  after 
his  death,  and  the  execution  of  Zrin^  and  others,  young  Tekeli  sought  an  aaylum  in 
Poland,  where  he  had  large  pos.<ieasions.  After  vain  endeavors  to  recover  n-om  the 
emperor  his  patrimonial  estates,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Abaffl,  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, who  put  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  with  which,  in  1678,  he 
invadied  Hungary.  Being  Joined  by  numbers  of  the  malcontents,  he  rapidlv  extended 
hia  conquests,  made  predatory  inroads  even  into  Austria,  Styria,  and  Moravia,  till  Leo- 
Ijold  I.  was  forced  (1081)  to  iemporize  with  the  Insurgents,  and  thus  gained  over  a  por- 
tion of  them.  But  Tekeli,  distrusting  with  good  reason  the  emperor's  dncerity,  refused 
to  disarm,  and  being  Joined  by  the  Transylvanian  prince  and  the  Turks,  he  was  declared 
bv  the  sultan  Mohammed  lY.  (1683)  king  of  upper  Hungary,  and  again  recoverpd  most 
of  the  country.  iTekeli  ioinetl  Kara  Mustapha  m  his  celebrated  inroad  upon  Austria; 
but  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  many  of  his  followers  fell  off  from  nim,  and  his 
patron,  the  sultan,  being  prejudiced  by  his  enemies  against  him.  he  was  twice  imprisoned 
by  the  Turks;  and  during  his  detention  Hunsary  was  wholly  overrun  by  the  Austrians, 
and  Transylvania  separated  from  the  Turkish  alliance.  Tekeli,  however,  was  favored 
bv  a  brilliant  thougn  ephemeral  change  of  fortune  in  1690.  when,  at  the  head  of  a 
Turlu.<ih  force,  he  burst  into  Transylvania,  routed  the  combined  Austrians  and  natives 
repeatedly,  and  woke  up  the  energies  of  his  partisans  in  Hungary;  but  the  imperialists, 
under  the  markgraf  of  Baden»  routed  his  allies,  the  Turks,  at  Salankemen  (Aug.  10. 
1691),  and  under  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  so  completely  demolished  them  at  Zenta 
(Sept.  11,  1697),  that  they  gladly  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Cariovits  (Kov.  14,  1697).  by 
which  all  aid  to  the  Hunsarian  malcontents  was  withdrawn.  From  this  time  Teleki 
lived  in  retirement  In  Turkey,  at  first  bein?  munificently  entertained  by  the  Turkish 
government,  but  afterward  so  conipletely  ncgl(*cted  that  he  was  forced  to  adopt  the  occu- 
pation of  a  vintner.  He  died  at  (Constantinople  in  1705. — His  wife,  Helena,  the  widow 
of  Ragotsky,  was  celebrated  over  all  Europe  for  her  beauty,  but  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  her  heroic  gallantry,  as  was  proved  by  her  obstinate  defense  of  her  castle  of  Mon- 

gatz  (Hung.  Munkttei)  against  an  army  of  imperialists.  Forced  to  surrender,  to  save  the 
ves  of  her  children  and  the  property  of  her  ^Ragotsky's)  family,  she  was  afterward 
exchanged  for  an  Austrian  general  whom  Teleki  had  captured;  and  Joining  her  husband 
at  the  cost  of  abandoning  her  children,  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  hia  fortune,  and  died 
in  1708. 

TBLAMO'VXS  (see  ATLAimn),  statues  employed  as  columns  to  support  a  wall,  cor- 
nice, etc. 

TSLXDU,  Jfydaut  meUcep$^  a  quadruped  of  the  weasel  family  (muiUiUdiK\  a  native  of 
(he  mountauLB  of  Java,  at  an  elevation  of  7.000  ft.  and  upward;  remarkable,  like  the 
akunk  (q.v.)  of  America,  for  the  excessive  fetor  of  a  volatile  secretion  formed  in  glands 
situatea  a  little  within  the  rectum,  the  emission  of  which  is  its  principal  means  of  defense. 

TELBOBAM,  a  oommnnication  sent  by  telegraph  (q.v.).    This  word,  which  was  coined 

some  years  aco  by  a  writer  in  the  Tima  newspaper,  was  objected  to  at  the  time  by  Greek 

scholars  as  a  oarbarous  formation.    According  to  the  law  of  Greek  compounds,  ffrapho, 

compounded  with  anything  but  a  preposition,  becomes  grapheo;  therefore,  with  tile,  i: 
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would  be  teUgrapheo,  the  noun  from  which  would  be  tdegraphima.  The  convenielit 
concieeness  of  teliffram  has,  however,  made  it  triumph  over  the  more  correct  telegrapheme. 

TELEGBAPH  <Gr.  tek,  far  off.  and  grapha,  to  write)  is  a  general  name  for  any  mean& 
of  coQvejiog  intelligence  other  than  by  voice  or  writing.  The  idea  of  speed  is  alsa 
implied.  Alarm-fires  (see  Beacon),  the  semaphore  (q.v.)»  and  the  signals  (q.v.)  used  at 
sea,  are  among  the  earlier  forms  of  telegraph.  But  all  other  agents  are  now  thrown  inU> 
the  shade  by  the  electric  telegraph.  It  has  been  reserved  for-  our  own  day  to  develop 
into  practical  use  the  capabilities  of  electricity  and  magnetiBm  as  a  means  of  distant 
communication;  although  in  earlier  times,  the  possibility  of  such  a  use  of  this  natural 
power  has  been  frequently  suggested.  The  public  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  dates  not 
earlier  than  1846;  but  the  idea  that  magnetism  could  be  applied  for  distant  communica- 
tion is  at  least  two  oentuiies  and  a  half  old.  Galileo,  in  one  of  his  dialogues  on  the  rival 
astronomical  systems,  written  in  1682,  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  bis  speakers,  ^  refer- 
ence to  a  secret  art,  by  which,  through  the  sympathy  of  a  magnetic  needle,  it  would  b& 
possible  to  converse  across  a  space  of  two  or  three  thousand  miles.  In  171^,  a  letter 
appeared  m  the  Sooti  Magamne,  bearing  the  initials  C.  M.,  and  headed  "  An  Expeditious; 
Method  of  Conveying  Intelligence,"  in  which  we  must  recognize  the  first  perception  of 
the  uses  to  which  telegraphy  might  be  put.  This  interesting  letter  starts  with  the  remark. 
that  it '  *  is  well  known,  to  all  who  are  conversant  in  electric  experiments*  that  the  electric 
power  mav  be  propagated  along  a  small  wire  from  one  place  to  another  withput  being^ 
sensibly  abi^ea  by  the*  length  of  its  progress;"  and  it  goes  on  to  describe  an  arrange* 
meat  oc  wires  oonesponding  in  number  to  "  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  be  fixed  in 
glass  or  Jewelers'  cement  at  intervals  of  20  yards,  and  to  convev,  from  an  electric 
machine  or  rubber,  a  current  which  would  lift  each  letter,  "  marked,  on  bits  of  paper^  or 
other  substance  that  might  be  light  enough"  to  rise  to  the  electrified  ball  which  lormed 
the  terminal  of  each  wfie.  The  apparatus  proposed  Is  crude  and  clumsy,  yet  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  recognize,  in  the  letter  of  this  Kenfrew  man,  the  full  appreciation  of  what 
the  electric  telegraph  might  become.  From  a  period  shortly  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
letter  in  the  8ooU  Magcusine,  down  to  1887,  a  large  number  of  proposals,  more  or  lessinffen- 
ious,  are  on  record.  The  space  at  our  command  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  all  thos& 
inventions,  or  to  enter  upon  the  much-vexed  question  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  the  name 
of  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph.  We  must  be  content  to  furnish  a  description  of 
the  more  important  instruments  in  use,  some  statistics  of  the  more  recent  history  of 
'  telegraphy  generally  in  this  country,  and  a  notice  of  the  progress  of  submarine  tel^ 
raphy.  In  our  description  of  instruments,  etc.*  we  shall  assume  the  reader  to  be  famU' 
iar  with  the  chief  facts  of  galvanism  (q.v.)  and  electro-mwietism  (see  Maonbtibm). 

Telegraph  instruments  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  namely,  those  which  record 
the  signals,  and  those  which  only  give  passing  signals  to  the  observer  or  listener. 
Among  the  former  are  several  kinds,  namely,  those  giving  a  record  in  arbitrary  signs 
(iLd.,  in  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet);  those  which  print  in  ordinary  char- 
acters, such  as  the  Hughes  type-prin tine  instrument;  and  lastly,  a  class  of  instruments 
giving  tkfac-wnile  of  the  message.  The  latter  two  classes  are  not  much  used,  and  the 
number  of  Hughes  instruments  in  use  in  this  country  has  somewhat  decreased.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  telegraphing  of  the  world  is  done  either  by  the  Morse  printer,  or  by 
the  non-recording  instruments;  and  to  those  we  shall  therefore  devote  the  major  part  of 
our  description. 

The  Morse. — ^The  leading  principle  iu  the  Morse  and  other  allied  instruments  Is,  that 
by  the  depression  of  a  key  or  other  method,  an  electric  circuit  is  "  closed"  or  completed, 
and  a  signal  is  transmitted  alons  the  wire  to  the  distant  station,  where,  on  its  arrival,  it 
reproduces  the  signal  by  the  action  of  an  electro-magnet  or  otherwise.  Electricallv,  the 
Horse  consists  of  the  transmitting  key,  (fig.  2)  and  the  electro-magnet  and  armature  fig.l); 

while  mechanically,  it  consists  of  a  lever, 
with  circular  wheel  or  disk,  attached  to- 
the  armature,  and  a  clock-work  arran^e- 
ment  by  which  the  paper  tape  to  be 
printed  upon  is  carried  forward  under 
the  disk.  Fig.  1  represents  the  electro- 
magnet  and  armature  by  which  signals 
are  received.  On  the  current  being 
received  from  the  distant  station,  it 
traverses  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet 
E,  and  the  armature  F  is  drawn  down 
by  the  action  of  the  current,  A  and  B 
are  screws  for  regulating  the  play  of  the 
armature,  and  of  the  inkin^isk  I,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lever.  The  instru- 
ment clerk  is  first  required  to  adjust  B 
so  that  the  upper  edge  of  the.  disk  shall 
^^'  1*  press  gently  against  the   paper  tape 

(which  Is  not  shown  in  the  engraving)  and  the  screw  A,  so  thaA  the  under  surfaoe 
of  the  disk  shidl  dip  into  the  ink-well  or  reservoir  (likewise  omitted  in  the  diagram). 
B  having  been  adjusted,  the  screw  D  is  turned  so  that  when  the  brass  stop/  rests 
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QBcm  the  ttud  b,  the  poles  of  the  magnet  shall  clear  the  armature  without  actu- 
ally toachhis  it  A  thin  streak  of  light  should  he  seen  between  the  annature  aud 
the  poiea.  Screw  C  is  used  to  adjust  the  spiral  spring  above,  by  which,  on  the 
cessation  of  Uie  electric  current,  the  annature  is  drawn  back  and  the  disk  ceases 
to  mark  the  paper.  In  the  first  Morse  instruments  the  marks  were  made  on  the 
paper  with  a  pointed  style  <the  instrument  beinff  thus  known  as  the  embouer);  but 
by  the  invention  of  the  ink- writing  arrangement  of  Siemens,  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, the  legibility  and  permanence  of  the  record  were  secured,  besules  the  advantage  tliat 
a  very  light  current  will  serve  to  make  the  marks.  The  case  containing  the  clock-work, 
the  arrangement  of  wheels  by  which  the  paper  tape  is  unwound  and  carried  forward, 
and  the  awitch,  by  which  tiie  running  of  the  ti^  is  stopped,  are  not  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  passage  of  a  current  draws  down  the  annature,  and  elevates  the  disk,  causing  ai 
straight  mark  on  the  tape  so  long  as  the  current  fiows.  When  it  ceases,  the  spring  & 
draws  back  the  armature  as  already  deaoibed,  and  the  mark  is  discontinued.  Thus: 
the  duration  .of  the  current  determines  the  nature  of  the  mark,  a  momentary  passage 
causing  a  dot,  a  loiu^er  depression  of  the  key  a  daah ;  and  as  the  alphabet  invented  by  prof. 
Morse  consists  of  dots  or  dashes,  or  a  eomhination  of  the  two,  the  above  figure  and 
ezphination  disck>se  the  whole  mystery  of  this  system  of  telegraphy  to  those  who  have 
niasteied  the  phenomena  of  electricity. 

The  Marm  Alphabet. — ^Before  going  further,  the  details  of  this  alphabet,  universally 
recognized  as  a  masterpiece  of  cryptography,  may  be  given.  The  signals,  as  given 
below,  are  arranged  in  the  noups,  and  accompaniea  by  the  mnemonic  phrases,  adopted 
by  the  British  post-oflice  wScp,-»4^'^ -the-lraiisler  of  the  telegraphs  to  the  government 
rendered  necessary  the  rapid  trainiag  of  thousands  of  telegraphists  throughout  the 
kingdom:  v  "-' 

Oroupl.  GroopS. 

», -Earwig*  '  -^  T,    Tun^l^ 

..  I,  infest  -^—    -      M,  make 

...  8,  summer  -^ ^,    oxen 

• . . .        H,  houses.  .;^  — .—  .—  Oh,  eheetful. 

Ctroqpai  Qroi94^  r  v 

.  —  A,  A  i-  .  N.    No  ! 

• W,wet  -     -  „^*  .  D,    difficulty 

J,  Jackets  —  ....    B,    baffles 

•  •  —       U,  uncomfortable^  —  — .         G,   great 

•  •  •  —     V,  veiy  1  i— .—  .  .     Z,    «eaL 

Oroiq|>  B.  Ctroup  0. 

•  — .       R,  Remember!  K,    Kindness 

.-^•«    L,  law  ^.^.'    0,    conciliates 

. .  P,  preserves  -„  .  -^  ^   Y,   youth 

-  .  —  .     F,  freedom.  .^  .  .  —     x,   extremely 

—  .-.--.   Q^    quickly. 

The  arrangement  for  the  numerals  is  equally  ingenious.  Each  figure  is  represented  by 
five  si^ials,  thus: 

1»  •  —  —  —  —  6,  —  .  •  •  • 

2, 7, 

8,  . 8, 

4, 9, 

5, 0,  —  ^ 

These  are  the  numerals  printed  long»  but  on  busy  drcuits  expert  clerks  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  ''sending  short,"  omitting  all  after  the  first  dash  in  1,  2,  and  8,  four  of  the  dots  in 
5,  and  all  before  the  last  dash  in  7,  8,  9,  and  0.  It  is  stated  that  prof.  Morse  founded  his 
alphabet  upon  information  c^ven  him  by  lus  brother,  a  journalist,  as  to  the  numerical 
lelatioa  of  the  letters  in  the  English  alphabet,  the  simplest  signal  (a  dot)  being  given  to 
£,  and  the  next  simplest  <a  dash)  to  T,  those  letten  occurring  most  frequently  in  our 

TAs  T¥wumiUihig  .ffijy.— The  "key"  or  hammer  bv  which  signals  are  transmitted 
from  tlie  operator  at  the  sendinff  offloe,  is  shown  in  fig.  d,  in  one  of  its  earliest  and 
most  simple  forms.  The  lever  J,  I  turns  on  its 
axis  A,  and  has  on  its  under  side  two  platinum 
nipples^  m  and  n.  L  is  the  line-wire,  connected 
with  the  axis;  E,  the  "earth"-wire  (passmff 
thiou^  the  Morse  on  its  way  to  earth,  and 
producing  its  sinial  there);  and  0,  a  wire  con- 
necting the  stud  a  with  the  battery.  As  the 
key  stands  in  the  figure,  it  is  in  the  position  to 
Teoeive  a  current  from  the  distant  station,  the 
course  of  the  current  being  L,  A,  {,  »,  h,  i^id  ^^  % 

thence  to  the  electromagnet  of  the  Morse  en 
rwie  to  earth.    "Wlien  it  Is  desired  to  send  a  current,  the  handle  H  is  depressed,  and  the 
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current,  generated  in  the  battery,  then  comes  by  the  wire  C,  and  passing  thfough  a,  m, 
and  A»  proceeds  by*  the  line-wire  to  the  distant  station.  Vaiiow  modifioations  of  tlua 
key  are  in  existence,  but  in  all  the  principle  remains  the  same,  that  the  electric  oircuit 
is  closed  or  completed  by  the  depression  of  the  key.  The  length  of  tiiae  during  which 
the  handle  is  depressed  determines  the  length  of  the  mark  produced  at  the  other  end. 
Thus,  if  the  clerk  presses  down  the  handle  wiiile  he  says  '*one — one  two  three,"  the  ink- 
<lisk  at  the  other  end  gives  the  mark  .  —  (dot  dash)  or  the  letter  A,  and  ao  on  through 
the  Tarious  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

T?ie  Battery.— For  the  generation  of  power  in  the  electric  telegraph,  Daniell's  bat- 
teries (see  Galvanism)  are  chiefly  employed  in  this  country.  Various  forms  of  the  Bun- 
sen  battery  are  also  used,  especially  on  the  continent.  The  power  employed  ▼axiea  with 
the  length  of  line,  the  condition  of  the  wires  as  regards  insulation,  and  the  nature  of 
the  instruments  used. 

The  Circuit.— The  mode  of  joining  up  two  stations  by  means  of  earth-wkea,  batteries, 
instruments,  and  line-wh^s,  is  shown  in  flg.  8.  Assuming  6  and  8  1  to  be  telegraph 
stations,  P  and  PI  are  the  "  earths-plates  (see  subsequent  paragraph),  B  and  B  1  the 
batteries,  n  and  n  1  the  electro-magnets  and  armatures,  and  b,  k,  g  the  tranamittinf 
keys  and  galvanometers.  L,  L  show  the  line-wire,  supported  on  poles  and  inaulateo. 
The  key  at  station  8  is  shown  depressed,  so  that  a  current  of  electricity  may  be  anp- 
posed  to  be  passing  from  the  battery  B  through  the  key  and  galvanometer  elo^g  tiie 
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line-wire,  and  thence  through  h  1  and  n  1  to  the  earth-plate  P 1.  Supposing,  then,  that 
the  clerk  at  8  desires  to  send  a  message  to  8  1,  he  depresses  the  key  k  several  times  so 
as  to  send  a  series  of  dots  and  dashes  corresponding  to  the  native,  (or  rather  the  code 
si^al  representing  the  nimie)  of  the  distant  station.  The  attention  of  the  clerk  being 
gpiined  by  the  clicking  of  the  Morse,  he  turns  the  switch  to  set  his  paper  tape  in  motion, 
gives  the  signal  that  he  is  ready,  and  the  message  Is  then  sent.  /     ' 

The  Line. — From  fig.  8  some. idea  may  be  {^ined  as  to  the  mode  of  cteriTing  a  wire 
or  series  of  wires  over  posts,  these  posts  being  carried  along  tfaje  sides  of  a  road  or 
railway.  In  towns,  wires  are  carried^*  over-house,"  or  by  underground  pipes,  the  wires 
in  the  latter  cose  being  insulated  by  means  of  a  gutta-percha  or  other  suitable  covering. 
The  subterranean  method  is  being  applied  to  extended  lines,  especially  in  Qermany, 
and  is  found  to  answer  as  well  as  the  over-head  system,'  while  it  avoids  nuiny  of  the 
casualties  to  which  the  latter  is  liable.  In  pole  and  over-house  lines,  the  wires  are 
kept  from  each  other  and  from  contact  with  the  earth  by  insulators  of  various  kinda 
White  porcelain  and  brown  stoneware  are  the  chief  materials  used.  The  former,  when 
of  goou  qualitv,  well  dazed  and  well  burned,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  insu- 
lating materials,  and  does  not  deteriorate  with  aee.  The  fewer  the  poles  are  in  num- 
ber on  which  the  wires  are  suspended,  the  better  u  the  insulation  and  tlie  Ims  the  cost, 
but  the  liability  to  accident  is  probably  greater.  The  number  of  poles  used  varies 
from  16  to  80  per  mile,  and  is  governed'  by  the  number  of  wires  carried,  the  configura- 
tion of  the  track,  and  other  considerations.  On  road  lines,  the  number  of  poles  is 
generally  lareer  than  in  the  case  of  telegraphs  carried  aloneside  railways,  tiie  greater 
levelness  and  stralghtness  of  the  latter  reducing  the  number  of  supports  required. 
The  wire  chiefly  u^  for  inland  telegraph  purposes  is  of  iron,  ^Ivanized,  and  of  No. 
d  (i  in*)  g&uge.  The  conductivity  of  a  wire  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  its 
diameter  (the  resistance  decreasing  in  the  inverse  ratio),  and  the  advantage  of  uaing  a 
thicker  wire  on  the  longer  lines  is  thus  seen.  No.  4  wire  is,  for  this  leason,  used  on 
some  of  the  loncer  lines. 

The  Earth— Earth  Ourr^nto.— Mention  has  been  made  of  the  "earth,"  in  the  preced- 
ing description.  This  is  the  technical  expression  used  in  relation  to  the  f^t  diecoTerM) 
by  Steinheil  in  1888,  that  the  earth  itself  serves  the  imrpose  of  completing  (tie  chnmit. 
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and  renders  the  employment  of  a  eeoond  or  retum  wire  uaneoeseary.  The  ''  earth"  mav 
eonsiat  of  a  buried  plate  of  metal  connected  with  the  battery  or  line-wire,  and  of  suffi- 
cient aurfaoe  to  afford  the  necessary  diffuaioa.  The  gas  or  water  pipes  ol  a  town  fortd 
excellent  **  earths/*  care  being  taken  thai  the  connection  is  made  with  the  pipe  itself, 
and  not  with  a  branob,  where  a  badly  made  joint  might  spoil  the  connection.  Where 
dissimilar  *'  earths"  are  in  use,  as  for  instance,  a  copper  i>h»te  at  one  end»  and  an  iron 
pipe  at  the  other,  a  qttasi  batteiy  is  created,  and  vexatious  currenta  pass  along  the 
line.  Hence  the  ' '  earths"  on  a  circuit  should  be  made  alike.  The  earth,  being  regarded 
as  a  lai^  reservoir  of  electricity,  offers  no  sensible  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent, in  the  same  way  as  tlie  ocean  would  receive  or  supply  at  any  point  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  water.  While  this  quality  of  the  earth  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  aids  to 
telegraphjr  (reducing  bo  materially  the  cost  of  wire  erection),  it  presents  at  times  those 
emlmrrassing  interruptions  known  as  earth  turrenU.  These  ctirreats,  at  all  times 
unwelcome  visitors  to  a  telegraph  office,  are  very  variable,  changing  rapidly  at  times 
from  positive  to  negative,  altering  their  direction  with  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  leaving 
one  cireuit  to  appear  on  another  m  a  manner  not  explainable.  The  lines  most  liable  to 
such  disturbances  are  those  rtmning  n.e.  and  8.w.;  that  is,  connecting  places  separated 
in  a  straight  line  in  those  directions,  and  without  reference  to  the  actiuil  direction  of  the 
wires.  The  easiest  remedy  for  earth  ourrenta,  when  they  are  of  suffldeat  strength  to 
affect  the  Unea,  is  to  dispense  with  the  earth  connection,  and  revert  to  the  original  plan 
of  using  two  wires.  Thus  between  places  wheffe  there  are  two  wires,  both  may  be  dis- 
connected from  **  earth,"  and  used  as  a  ocnnplete  metallic  circuit.  Another  remedy  has 
been  foimd  in  extending  the  circuit  by  joining  to  it  a  further  wire,  the  terminal  point  of 
which  lies  beyond  the  cQrection  or  line  in  which  the  eartii- current  is  flowing.  We  must 
refer  to  the  larger  treatises  on  telegraphy  for  information  regarding  lateral  induction, 
Telocity  of  electric  discharge,  the  test^  for  resistance,  insulation,  etc.,  and  also  for 
notices  of  some  of  the  lees  prominent  pieces  of  apparatus  bow  found  in  the  instrument- 
room  of  the  electrician. 

The  JSelay,^We  now  proceed  to  notice  seycKal  methodt  by  which  the  transmisuon 
of  signals  is  facilitated  or  accelerated.  First  among  those  may  be  piaced  the  rdap, 
Siemen's  polarized  relay  is  now  in  very  extensive  use  in  this  country.  In  the  previous 
description  of  the  Morse,  we  have  assumed  the  instrument  to.be  worked  directly  bv  the 
current  seat  along  the  Una    On  long  eifoolts,  howeTer,  direct  working  could  only  be 
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accomplkhed  by  great  battery  power,  as,  owing  to  inevitable  loss  by  leakage,  a  currcBt 
loses  gieatly  bdore  it  reaches  its  desUnation.  It  is  found  to  be  a  much  better  arrange- 
men t  to  have  the  instruraient  worked  by  a  ''  local: current,"  derived  from  a  local  battOTy 
at  the  receiving  station.  The  mode  by  which  this  is  aeeompiished  will  be  seen  from  the 
diagrams.  In  the  figures,  N  S  is  a  hard  steel  permanent  magnet,  wh<»e  s.  end  8  has  a 
8]it,  in  which  the  salt  Iron  armature,  a,  is  pivoted.  To  this  armature  a  thin  ahmiinium 
tongue,  ^  is  attached,  wihich,  by  makimg  contact  at  the  point  e  (fig.  4),  oompletes  the 
local  circuit.  To  the  n.  end,  N,  ci  the  permanent  magnet  the  soft  iron  cores  of  the 
electro-magnet  are  fixed,  ^st  shown  in  the.  sketch.  When  the' armature  is  equidistant 
from  the  poles  of  theielectro^ma^et^  it  is  eaually  attracted  b^  both;  but  if  it  be  brought 
nearer  to  one  than  to  the  other,  it  wiil  l)e  held  there,  because  it  is  under  thie  influence  of 
a  more  powerfully  attracting  foicei  Siaoe  the  relative  distanoe  belywcen  the  amsature 
and  thetwopok^pieces  miiy  be  increMiedaU  will,  the  attaactlLofi.  between  either  pole  and 
the  armature  may  be  regulated  with  any  degree  of  nicety.    The  electrical  contacts  for 
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the  local  circuit  are  seen  in  fig.  4,  which  is  shown  with  the  local  circuit  completed 
When  two  stations  far  apart  are  to  be  oonneoted  by  telegraph,  it  is  usual  to  traas- 
mit  the  signal  to  a  half-way  station,  and  thence  to  re-transmit  it  to  its  destination. 
The  retransmission  is  not  effected  by  manipulative  skill,  but  by  mechanical  contri- 
yanoe,  so  that,  while  the  half-way  station  may  read  the  message  sent,  no  time  is  lost 
in  the  transmission.  This  is  effected  by  making  the  intermediate  instrument  act  as  a 
relay  in  transmitting  a  message  to  the  next  station.  The  system,  to  be  fully  explained, 
would  require  more  detail  than  we  can  here  give  to  it.  We  shall  only  show  how 
it  is  effected,  leaving  out  of  account  how  all  toe  stations  can  communicate  as  in  one 
circuit.  The  current  Oi,  (fig.  6),  from  the  sending-station  enters  the  coil  M,  and  goes 
thence  to  earth  P,  and  returns  as  shown  by  arrow  d.  The  instrument  may  record 
or  not  as  required,  but  its  doing  so  in  no  way  interferes  with  translation.  The 
copper  pole  C,  of  the  battery  CO,  is  connected  with  the  lever  W  o1  the  register,  and 
the  einc  pole  is  to  earth.  When  the  lever  is  drawn  down  by  the  current  Ci,  it  strikes 
against  the  point  at  the  top  of  the  pillar  p,  that  checks  its  motion.  Tlie  pillar  p  is 
joined  to  line  L«,  running  to  the  further  station,  and  when  tbe  lever  Mis,  a  second 
circuit— viz.,  that  of  the  battery  C^— is  closed,  in  which  O,  the  lever,  the  pillar  Lt,  tlM 
further  station,  the  earth,  P,  and  Z  are  all  included.  Thus,  as  I V  iirints  at  the  inter- 
mediate station,  it  at  the  same  time  sends  a  new  printing-current  to  the  next  When  it 
ceases  to  print,  so  does  the  instrument  at  the  distant  station. 

WheaUt&M*9AutomaUe  TVonsmtitttfr.— The  speed  of  the  ordinary  Morse  instrument  Is 
limited  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  hand  or  the  operator  can  move  the  key,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  proper  spacing  between  the  marks  at  the  receiving  instrmnent.  We  are 
indebted  to  sir  Charles  Wheatstone  for  an  apparatus  which  trebles,  and  In  some  cases 
quadruples  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  wire,  securing,  at  the  same  time,  mechanical 
accuimcy  in  the  relative  size  of  the  dots,  dashes,  spaces,  etc  To  effect  this,  three  differ- 
ent instruments  are  required:  First,  there  is  a  perforator,  by  which  holes  are  punched  in 
a  paper  slip  to  correspond  with  the  signals  required.  The  operator  strikes  three  disks, 
the  central  one  producing  a  central  hole,  which  is  of  no  avail  electrically,  only  oarryii» 
'fe(rwaord  the  paper;  the  left-hand  disk  producing  two  holes,  directly  opposite  to  ea<£ 
other,  on  the  sides (rf  this  central  row;  and  that  on  the  right  producing  two* holes,  placed 
diagonally  to  each  other.  Tbe  passage  of  the  electric  current  is  leguhited  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  outer  holes.  Those  oppoute  each  other  admit  of  a  momentary  passage  of 
thocurtent  through  tbe  **  transmitter ''-^used  in  sendkig  the  message-^wtiik  the  holes 
diagonally  placed  produce  a  lengthened  mark,  correspon<}^Dg  to  the  dash.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  represents  the  woid  "and,"  as  shown  on  the  punched  slip: 


oo         o     o     o^    QO 

o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o'o  o  o  o  d 

o     o         oo     ^  ooo 


As  printed  at  the  other  end,  this  reads: 


The  third  pordoii  of  this  instrfiment  is  the  "  reoeiver,"  in  which  tlie  Currents  sent  by 
the  action  of  the  punched  slips  in  the  transmitter  are  reproduced  in  the  dots  and  dashes 
of  the  Morse  oeae — the  printing  being,  moreover,  done  with  a  mathematical  accuracy 
which  keying  by  hand  cannot  attain.  The  speed  of  transmission  depends  on  the  lengthi 
of  line  and  state  of  the  atmoj^phere;  but  the  movement  of  the  clock-work,  both  of  trans- 
mitter Bid  receiver,  is  capable  of  adjustment  to  any  speed  below  130  words  per  minute. 
When  the  post-office  took  possession  of  the  telegraphs  in  this  country,  the  Wheatstone 
automatic  instrument  was  iD'Use  at  only  four  stations  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  since 
come  into  extended  use ;  and  one  of  its  most  successful  applications  is  in  the  simultaneous 
transmission  of  news  fsom  London  to  a  large  number  of  towns.  The  punched  ribbon  is 
carried  from  one  transmitter  to  the  other,  the  circuit  to  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool  (on  which  the  highest  speed  is  attained)  sending  it  first,  and  from  that  instru- 
ment It  passes  to  several  others,  each  serrtog  severftl  towns.  The  adjustment  of  **  resist- 
ance," by  which  a  message  is  run  off  simunaneously  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
mnd  Aberdeen  by  one  sending  from  London  (and  so  through  the  various  transmitters 
wrhere  this  system  of  "express  news  circuits^  is  adopted),  forms  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  of  study  in  the  practical  working  of  the  telegraph  in  this  kingd<Hn.  By 
combining  the  automatic  transmission  with  Bain's  principle  of  producing  marks  on 
chemically  prepared  paper,  an  American  inventor  has  accomfdished  still  h^her  speed, 
the  lever  action  of  the  inking  disk  (fig.  1)  being  saved. 

OGimr  /futruffiffUt.—- All  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  battery*  the  earth  instdation,  etc, 
is  applicable  to  nearly  every  instrument  now  in  use;  tiie  exception  being  several  mag- 
nefeodeetric  instruments,  such  ss  Wheatstone's  "  ABO."  in  which  the  use  of  m  battery 
is  dispensed  with,  power  being  generated  by  two  bobbins  coiled  upon  an  aimatttrt 
rotating  continuottsly  over  tiie  two  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet.    On  the  upper  surface 
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•of  this  instrument  is  seen  a  circle  of  buttons  corresponding  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
l»j  means  of  which  levers,  afranged  ▼ertlcallv  in  a  circle,  may  be  pressed  down.  These 
lereis  press  a  pitch  chain  into  a  series  of  indentations  mi  the  periphery  of  a  metal  disk; 
the  chain  having  sufficient  slack,  so  that,  when  a  second  lever  u  depressed,  the  first  must 
"be  raised.  A  series  of  currents,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  letters  between  eadh 
lever  pressed  down,  is  sent  into  the  line,  and  operating  on  two  little  bent  magnets,  moves 
forwara  a  ratehet  wheel,  having  a  pointer  on  the  same  axis  which  shows  the  letter  on  a 
dial  OEurd.  In  this  way  the  message  is  spelled  out  letter  by  lett^,  and  as  the  instrument 
gives  not  an  arbitrary  sign,  but  the  letter  itself,  it  is  much  used  in  private  telegraphs 
and  for  the  smaller  poet-oi&ces  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  non-recording  instrument 
4no8t  used  fai  this  country  (excluding  private  telegraphs)  is  the  sin^e-needle  instrument 
of  Gooke  and  Wheatstone.  It  consnts  of  an  upright  galvanometer,  with  astatic  needles^ 
one  of  which  moves  within  the  coil,  and  the  other  upon  the  front  of  the  dial.  The 
needles  are  loaded  at  the  lower  end,  to  maintain  them  perpendicular  when  no  current  is 
passing.  The  instrument  is  worked  bv  means  of  two  keys,  like  those  of  a  piano,  a 
deflecA>n  of  the  needle  to  right  or  left  bein^  effected  by  depressing  one  or  other  of  the 
keys.  Hie  signal- is  shown  both  on  thesencUng  and  receiving  instrument.  The  Morse 
alphabet  is  used,  a  deflection  to  the  left  corresponding  to  the  dot,  and  one  to  the  right 
representing  the  duh. 

AetmiHe  TBteffraph^.-^Before  the  introduction  of  high-speed  automatic  instrumenta 
for  the  more  important  circuits,  expert  telegraphists  in  many  cases  dispensed  with  the 
Teadbg  of  tlie  printed  slip,  reading  by  the  sound,  which,  ij  long  practice,  became  a 
language  perfectly  intelligible  to  them.  The  great  advantage  of  this  was,  tliat  the  use  of 
the  eye  was  obtained  exclusively  for  the  task  of  writing  down  the  message.  In  sir 
Charles  Brifht's  '*  bell"  instrument,  most  admirable  results,  in  point  of  speed,  have  been 
attained.  The  bells,  different  in  sound,  are  placed  at  the  two  sides  of  an  upright  instru* 
ment,  so  that  the  clerk,  bending  forward  to  write,  may  concentrate  his  attention  on  tliat 
duty,  translating  in  his  mind  the  tinkle  of  the  hammers  as  fhey  ring  out  their  message. 
The  bells  are  now  worked  in  the  Morse  code — ^tiie  left  bell  a  dot.  and  the  right  beU  a 
dash ;  but  when  first  introduced,  the  instrument  had  a  code  of  its  own,  baM  on  the 
desire  to  complete  each  letter  as  much  as  possible  on  one  bell.  A  simpler  acoustic  tele- 
^ph  has  been  brought  into  use  in  America  (hence  called  the  "American  sounder")  and 
m  this  country.  This  instrument  is,  shortly  stated,  the  Morse  without  its  wheel-woriE 
and  ink-printlne  apparatus;  and  its  whole  construction  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  omitting  the 
inking  disk.  Tne  use  of  the  "sounder"  has  greatly  increased  in  this  country  owing  to 
Its  ehiapnesB  and  efficiency.  For  a  description  of  the  type-printing  nndfae  timOs  instru- 
ments, on  which  great  advances  have  been  made  of  late  years,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  larger  treatises  on  the  tel^^^ph  and  its  history, 

Ihiplex  WdMrking.^The  fact  that  two  currents  may  be  sent  simultaneously  (one  from 
each  end)  has  been  long  recognised  br  electricians,  but  the  principle  of  the  duplex  was 
revived  and  patented  l^  Steams,  an  American,  in  18T9.  At  first  the  duplex-woridog 
was  only  triea  on  short  drcuits  of  40  to  00  m. ;  but  it  has  now  become  a  matter  of  dailr 
use  on  every  busy  circuit,  long  or  short,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  principle 
of  the  duplex  svstem  is  that  the  current  sent  on  the  depression  of  the  key  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one-half  being  carried  through  one  pair  of  coils  in  a  differential  galvanometer 
to  the  line,  and  the  other  lialf  through  the  other  pair  of  coils  to  a  resistance  coil,  and  thus 
to  earth.  The  resistance  of  the  latter  is  made  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  line-wire,  and 
the  instrument  of  the  sender  being  so  phiced  that  this  divided  current  presses  equally  in 
each  direction,  this  Instrument  remaiDS  .unaffected,  while  the  armature  at  the  other  end 
Tssponds  to  the  signal  sent.  At  the  same  time  a  telegraphist  at  the  other  end  is  sending 
a  current*  which  is  divided  in  like  manner,  and  leaves  his^  own  instnmwBl  uiAffected 
while  operating  on  the  armature  of  the  fivst  instrument.  The  two  currents  on  the  line- 
wire  assist  or  oppose  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  equilibrium  in  the  differ- 
ential gaWiDometer,  but  each  operates  only  on  the  distant  instrument.  Duplex- working 
led  to  diptex,  that  is,  two  messages  passing  over  a  wire  in  the  same  direction  at  once,  and 
to  this  has  followed  quadruplex  and  multiplex  telegraphy.  Quadruplex  woiUng  was 
first  perfected  in  1876  by  Prescott,  Edison,  and  Gerritt  Smith,  but  the  possibility  of  its 
being  accomplished  was  sugsested  by  Stark  of  Vienna,  in  1805.  It  was  introduced  into 
Britain  as  a  practical  branch  in  1878,  and  is  now  used  from  London  to  Liverpool,  Dublin, 
and  other  towns.  Au  illustration  of  the  value  of  these  additions  to  the  whe  power  is 
afforded  br  a  wire  from  Chicago  to  Pittsburg,  600  m.,  which  is  quadruplexeo,  and  at 
Pittsbofg  branches  off  in  two  duplex  circuits  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  giving 
Ohiccuro  duplex  communication  wi&  these  two  places.  In  the  same  way  Midfdlesborouirh 
and  West  Hartlepool  have  been  duplexed  to  London,  on  separate  wires  as  far  as  Leeds, 
and  qvadruplex  on  one  wire  thence  to  London. 

JfttttjptaB  Tdt^rti/pk^  and  '*I^niom*'  Ofrmi^— The  most  original  feature  of  the  tele- 
graph section  of  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1878  was  the  harmonic  telegraph  of  Haskins  and 
Gray,  based  on  principles  laid  down  bv  Cromwell  Yariey  in  1870.  In  one  application  it 
occupies  a  place  mlaway  between  duplex  and  multiplex  tel^;rapby,  namely  in  the 
"way  du|dez,"  or  as  it  was  felicitously  termed  by  the  late  Mr.  Urton,  the  ''^phanton 
circi]lt4''    A  wire  may  be  occupied  by  the  oidinaiy  tmsiness  of  a  serite  of  intermediate 
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offices,  while  there  may  be  supeiimpofled  on  that  a  through  tragic  (which  can  be 
duplexed)  between  the  terminal  stations.  Thus  between  Chicago  and  Dubuque^  a  -wire 
provides  fpr  IJ  intermediate  atatioue,  working  ordinary  Morse  sounders,  while  the  liar- 
mouic  telegraph  (the  principle  of  wliose  action  is  vibratoiy  currents  sent  and  received  l»y 
musical  forks  tuned  in  unison)  works  between  the  terminals.  By  an  extenaioii  of  thia 
principle  we  have  the  multiplex  telegraph*  each  fork  taking  off  at  the  receiving  end  tliaae 
vibrations  corresponding  to  its  own  tone. 

27ia  Electric  Pen, — Amid  mau^  endeavors  to  introduce  an  autographic  telegrmh  that 
of  Cowper,  made  public  in  1879.  is  the  most  successful.  It  has  the  drawback  oi  requir- 
ing two  wires,  but  is  so  beautiful  in  its  action  as  to  deserve  notice  here.  Two  aeries  of 
resistances  are  ranged  like  the  letter  L,  one  series  affected  by  lateral,  the  other  by  the 
up-and-down  motion  of  the  sender's  pen.  At  the  other  end  a  siphon  recorder  moves  in 
accordance  with  the  currents  thus  sent,  giving  on  a  moving  slip  of  paper  an  exact  Xao- 
»mUe  of  the  writing  or  other  marks  of  the  person  sendin^p  the  message. 

SiaUiUcs. — In  Great  Britain  the  first  public  introduction  of  telegraphy  was  made  in 
1840  by  the  Electric  and  International  Tel^raph  oo.  Subsequently  the  British  and  Iriah 
Magnetic  co.  w(^  established,  and  after wfurd  the  United  Kingdom  co.,  the  last  named 
being  started  on  the  footing  of  a  low  uniform  rate,  but  eventually  yielding  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  other  companies,  and  adopting  a  sliding  scale  of  rates.  The  charges  were 
from  Is.  to  6s.,  according  to  distance,  for  a  message  of  20  words.  Besides  these  com- 
panies, there  were  the  London  District  co.,  the. Universal  t'rivate  Telegraph  co.  (which 
established  a  series  of  public  telegraphs,  connecting  Glasgow  with  places  on  the  w.  coast 
of  Scotland),  and  a  large  number  of  railway  companies,  carrying  messages  between 
their  own  stations,  besides  acting  as  agents  to  collect  busiqe^s  for  the  other  companies. 
In  I8d8.and  1869,  after  some  agitation  of  the  question,  acts  were  passed  transferring  the 
property  of  the  teleeraph  companies  to  the  post-office,  and  giving  that  department  a 
monopoly  in  the  conduct  of  telegraph  business  within  the  kingdom.  The  task  set  bc^fore 
the  post-office  was  to  reduce  and  simplify  the  charges,  to  separate  entirely  the  public 
wires  from  wires  used  for  railway  purpose^,  to  extend  the  telegraph  to  outlyinfl^  places 
and  to  business  parts  of  towns,  and  to  establish  free  trade  in  press  telegrai^y — the 
meaning  of  the  hitter  being  that,  instead  of  collecting  and  supplying  news  as  the  oom- 
panics  had  done»  the  department  should  only  arrange  to  transmit  news,  at  specified 
rates,  for  ail  comers,  leaving  the  newspapers  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  obtain- 
ing information.  The  great  progress  of  telegraphy  in  the  hands  of  the  postal  teL^rophs 
depurtment  is  one  of  social  features  of  the  time.  Including  a  large  number  ^.  new 
offices  prepared  lor  opeoing  on  the-occasion»  the  po6|;Tofflce  started  in  1870  with  1007 
telegraph  stations*  to  which  about  1900  railway  etatioi^s  receiving  niessages-on  bebaif  of 
|Jie  department  laU  to  be  added.  In  1878  the  number  of  offices  belonging  to  the  post- 
oiEQtCe  was  3,7^6.  niaking,  when  the  railway  stations  are  added,  a  total  of  5.311  o^oe& 
It  appears,  however,  tliat  ttie  railway  offices  only  take  in  from  the  public  7  per  cent  of 
the  messages  sent  The  mileage  of  wire  under  chaige  of  the  postal  telegraphs  dapart- 
ment,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  public  business,  in  1878,  was  107,853,  with  5,980  m.  of 
private  wires,  for  which  rents  are  paid  to  the  department.  The  number  ci  meaaages 
before  1870  was  estimated  as  reachmg  6,000,000  annuallv;  and  the  following  gives  the 
totals  for  three  yeacs.aince  th§  telegraphs  passed  into  the  lutnds  of  the  postH>fflce; 

No.  of  No.  of  Kvengp 

mMBa^oB.  offices  open.         forescn 


Tear  ended  Mar.,  1871 9,850,177  8,996  46 

*'      1878 : 15,585,780  5.540     "  68 

♦•  '*      1878 2»,171,788  5,811  80 

These  statistics  show,  that  the  growth  of  business  had  been  so  large  as  to  raise  the 
weekly  average  oveir  the  whole  number  of  offices,  the  dosing  of  many  small  nulway  sta- 
tions also  helping  this  result.  So  far  as  the  cost  to  the  public  is  concerned,  it  is  sliown 
that,  while  under  the  rsgime  of  the  companies  the  cost  per  message  averaged  2s.  l|d.,  the 
cost  under  the  post-office  reaches  an  average  of  under  la  Id.  per  n^essage.  Writing  in 
Hay,  1872,  Mr.  Scudamoi^,  under  whose  direction  the. transfer  and  extension  of  thetde- 
graph  system  was  conducted,  says:  "  If  the  messages  of  the  current  flpanc^  year  were 
to  be  paid  for  <at  the  old  tariff,  tney  would  cost  the  senders  at  least  £400.000  more  than 
they  will  cost."  'f  he  revenue  for  1877>78  was  £1.383,542.  including  in  this  private- wire 
rentals,  newspaper  special  wires,  etc.  The  capi^  invested  in  the  undertaking  amounts 
to  about  ten  milUons  sterling.  The  cost  of  worklagin  1877-78  was  £1,164, 181 :  the  ataft.con- 
sisting  of  4Q6  persons  in  the  central  control  of  tjbie  system  (secretary's  and  accoiinting  of- 
fices); 650  in  the  engineering  department  (fpr  maintenance  ^nd  extension  of  thje  system);  a 
staff  of  1770  in  the  central  office  at  London;  and  the  services  of  postmasters,  tel^grapfiistSp 
etc.,  tj^oughbut  the  kingdom,  making  a  total  of  above  11,400  perspns  e^gn^d  in  tiie 
service.-  Of  tiliese,  4,981  were  piei^ieqgei?!.  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  .m|ssagQs»  the 
larger  portion  of  whom  were  supplied  with  unizoitn.    Ih  addition  to  electnc  means  of 
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oonmraiiTcatioQ,  tbe  poet-office  uses  pneumatic  tubes  in  liondon  and  other  cities  to  con- 
jieot  the  larger  branch  o^ces  witli  the  principal  station  in  each  cas&  As  those  tubes, 
although  forming  an  interesting  branch  of  the  apparatus,  are  not,  strictly  speakine, 
electrical,  we  must  refer  to  other  sources  for  information  as  to  their  construction,  mode 
of  working,  power  used,  etc.  The  result  of  the  transfer  from  priTate  hands  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  may  be  summed  up  in  saying  that  for  emciency.  coroprehecsive- 
ness,  and  public  apprecmtion,  the  telegraph  system  in  Great  Britain  is  now  second  to 
none  in  the  wprld.  The  continent  of  Europe  forms  one  vast  net- work  of  tele- 
graph lines.  By  means  of .  submarine  cables  (sa  afterward  noticed),  the  offices 
in  this  country  are  connected,  with  all  the  four  continents,  while  recent  exten- 
sions have  brought  the  Australian  colonies  also  into  connection  with  the  other 
sections  of  the  globe.  While  each  kingdom  fixes  its  own  internal  tieirifFs  and 
regulations,  the  rules  for  the  interchange  and  transmission  of  telegraph  messages 
between  the  various  countries  of  the  world  are  regulated  by  telegraph  conventions  agreed 
to  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  and  London  (the  laat  named  being  held  in 
1879);  and  all  official  intimations  in  connection  with  international  telegraphy  are  issued 
from  a  central  bureau  in  Berne,  Switzerland.  To  the  mountain  republic  the  world  \b 
indebted,  not  only  for  tiie  example  of  an  excellent  and  cheap  internal  system,  but  for 
the  suggestion  of  this  central  aoministration,  where  all  international  matters  aie  con- 
ducted/ In  France  and  Belgium  internal  telegraph  arrangement  are  complete  and 
cheap;  while  the  United  States  for  many  years  held  a  place  far  in  advance  of 
other  countries  in  the  ordinary  everv-day  use  of  its  great  telegraph  organizations. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  telegraph. enterprise  is  that  by  which  the  daily 
newspapers  of  San  Francisco  are  enabled  to  dve,  by  means  of  a  line  of  telegraph  carried 
over  the  Rocky  mountains  (on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roads), not  only  the  news  from  New  York,  but  the  parliamentary  news  froni  London, 
the  prices  of  all  the  continental  exchanges,  and  quotatiops  from  Calcutta  and  Chm&  of 
the  previous  day. 

BubnutrvM  Telegraphy,^YvoTXi  th^  year  1850,  when  a  copper  wire  insulated  with 
.gutta-percha,  submeiged  between  Dover  and  Calais,  continued  in  use  for  one  day,  the 
progress  of  submarine  telegraphy  has  been  as  i^markatUe  as  that  of  telegraphy  on  terra 
firmnu  The  Malta- Alexandria  cable  was  laid  in  1861,  and  continued  in  use  till  1872, 
when,  from  repeated  breakages  in  shallow  water,  its  use  was  discarded.  The  core  con- 
sists of  a  strand  of  seven  copper  wires,  covered  by  three  layers  of  gutta-percha;  outside 
of  this,  a  serving  of  tarred  yarn;  and,  finally,  eighteen  iron  wires,  constituting  the 
sheathinff.  This  was  the  first  long  cable  successlulTy  laid  (its  total  length,  in  three  sec- 
tions, beittg  1^81  miles);  and  it  was  also  the  first  properly  tested  underwater  before 
being  laid,  and  carefully  constructed  with  consjtant  watchfulness  as  to  its  electrical  and 
mechanical  conditions.  This  cable  wss  thrown  out  of  use  because  the  chafing  it  under- 
went in  shallow  wflter  made  it  too  expensive  in  maintenance.  So  far  as  construction 
goes,  it  corresponds  very  nearly  with  sir  James  Anderson's  typical  "successful  iron- 
covered  cablc.^'  With  careful  testing  and  supervision,  and  with  the  weight  of  cable, 
etc.,  duly  proportioned  to  the  strain,  etc.,  a  cable  forms  a  permanent  property  of  much 
value.  A  new  form  of  cable,  with  lead  as  the  conductor,  has  been  suggesteif.  In  1877 
the  task  of  duplexing  a  submarine  cable  was  accomplished  by  Muirhead  on  the  Aden 
and  Bombay  cable  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  company,  and  the  "  artificial  line,"  or  bal- 
ance, has  l;een  since  applied  successfully  to  other  cables,  including  two  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  Xn  view  of  the  enormous  cost  of  submarine  telegraphy,  the  attainment  of  a 
means  by  which  the  carrying  capacity  oX  a  cable  is  nearly  doubled  is  of  vast  importance. 
In  1877  the  Marseilles-Algiers  cable,  belonging  to  the  French  system,  was  duplexed  by 
K.  Ailbaud.  The  iounuA  THegraj^ique  gave  in  1877  a  list  of  149  cables  belonging  to 
companies,  and  420  belonging  to  government  systems,  existing  at  that  date.  In  point  of 
number,  Norway  stood  first,  with  193  cables,  but  the  total  length  of  these  is  only  283 
nautical  miles.  The  total  length  of  the  420  government  cables  was  4,442i  nautical  miles, 
of  which  Britain  possessed  40;  measuring  1838  miles.  The  longest  of  these  (excluding 
cables  to  the  continent)  is  to  Quernsey  70,  and.  to  Shetland  63  miles.  The  company 
cables  (of  which  96  per  cent  had  their  administration  in  London)  measured  59,547  nauti- 
cal miles.  The  longest  cable  is  that  from  {"ranee  to  America.  2,585  nautical  miles,  and 
the  largest  organization  tliat  of  the  Eastern  and  Eastam  Extension  companies,  embrac- 
ing 48  cables  of  a  total  length  of  2^,883  nautical  miles,^  to  which*  »mce  1876,  several 
thousand  miles  have  been  added  in  new  routes  or  duplicated  cables.  In  1879  Great 
Britain  was  connected  with  Europe  by  eighteen  cables,  and  with  Ireland  by  five  cables. 
From  Europe  to  America  seven  cables  crossed  the  Atlantic  (five  from  Ireland,  one  from 
France,  ana  one  from  Portugal  to  Brazil). .  A  cable  from  Naffasaki  tp  Shanghai  joins  tlie 
internal  system  of  Japan  wiUi  the  outer  world;  ^hiU  by  cables  of  te7  miles  from  Singa- 
pore to  Batavia,  and  1082  miles  from  Java  to  Australia,  the  distant  colonies  are  brought 
into  the  telegraph  system  of  the  world. ,  ^any  additional  cables,  including  one  to  Natai 
and  the  Cape,  are,  prelected  or  in  ^urse  of  ponstruction;  and  before  long  it. cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Imagmation  of  the  poet,  to  "  put  a^  gir^lp  round  the  earth  in  torXy  min- 
utes." will  be  cast  ,ln^.the  shB^e  bj,)he  renliV^s  of.th^  el^^ic^telegrapb.  , 

See  worin  on'  FraeUcal  TiUgraphy  by^  CuUey,  Sabine,  Preece  and  Siveright,  etc ; 
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Journal  <jf  ths  Society  qf  Telegraph  EngiMerej  sir  James  Anderson's  liOCtqre  bef<»e  th^ 
statistical  society ,  London,  Jane  1879 ;  lur.  Scndamore's  reports  to  the  postmaster- 
general,  1870  and  1873;  estimates  for  the  telegraph  service,  Iftia  annually  heiore  parli*- 
ment,  etc. 

TELBGRAPH  (ante).  The  practical  application  of  the  scientific  laws  under  which 
the  telegraph  operates — ^in  the  form  of  the  instrument  still,  with  certain  modOlcations,  In 
general  use — is  supposed  to  have  been  first  made  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse  (q.r.)  in  1883-4Hy.  In 
1828  a  similar  idea  was  demonstrated  by  Harrison  Gray  Dyar,  of  New  York,  in  an  instru- 
ment which  transmitted  frictional  electricity  through  a  wire,  the  charges  being  recorded 
by  being  passed  through  a  moving  sheet  of  litmus  paper.  It  is  alleged  that  the  same 
principle  had  been  demonstrated  nearly  a  centuir  before  in  Scotland;  in  1774  in  Ckneva, 
Switzerland;  and  in  1816  in  England,  by  Ronalds.  The  first  telegraph  line  in  operation 
was  between  Paddfngton  and  Drayton,  in  Eneland,  in  1835,  and  was  18  m.  in  kfngth. 
This  antedated  the  Morse  line,  which  was  laid  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  by 
seven  vears.  The  printing  telegraph  was  first  invented  by  Alfred  Vail,  of  New  Jersey, 
in  188f  ,  but  it  was  not  until  1841  that  Wheatstone  made  his  first  model  of  the  instrument. 
In  1845  ISx.  C.  J.  Fleischmann  exhibited  the  Morse  apparatus  to  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
at  Vienna,  and  with  such  success  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Austrian  government.  In  1848 
two  Americans  built  a  line  between  Hamburg  and  Cuzhaven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
a  distance  of  90  miles,  wldch  was  operated  on  the  American  plan  with  Morse  instru- 
ments, and  was  employed  for  reporting  marine  news.  The  Wheatstone  apparatus  did 
not  work  well  except  through  comparatively  short  distances,  and  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
speed,  and  was  altogether  inferior  to  the  Morse  telegraph.  The  superior  efiiciency  of 
the  latter  in  working  direct  through  long  distances  was  caused  by  the  application  of  the 
relay  and  local  circuit.  In  Oct.,  1851,  a  convention  met  at  Vienna  oi  deputies  from 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wfirtemberg;  and  Saxony  to  effect  a  common  and  uniform 
telemph  systent  By  this  convention  it  was  decided  that  the  Morse  system  was  prac- 
tically the  best,  and  this  was  therefore  adopted.  In  the  beginning  of  Morse's  experiments 
he  made  use  of  the  fountain-pen  and  other  devices  for  recording  the  characters;  but  in 
the  end  the  stylus  or  steel  point  for  embossing  these  was  found  to  be  the  most  conven- 
ient and  satisfactory. —The  telegraph  business  m  the  United  States  has  long  tended  toward 
concentration  and  consolidation.  Gradually  the  various  companies  that  nave  from  time 
to  time  been  formed  have  been  bouefat  up,  until  the  Western  Union  telegraph  company 
represents  nearly  the  entire  scope  of  this  interest  in  the  country.  This  result  has  oeen 
achieved  mainlv  by  the  purchase  of  valuable  fmtents,  among  which  those  of  Edison  have 
been  perhaps  the  most  important.  As  to  these,  including  the  quadruplex  system,  see 
Edisok,  Tsomab  a.  The  number  of  telegraph  offices  in  the  United  States  on  July  1, 
1879.  was  8,584,  the  total  length  of  Ihies,  82.987  m. ;  and  the  length  of  wires,  211,566  m. ; 
the  number  of  messages  transmitted  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1879,  was  25,070,106. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  an  important  and  comprehensive  movement 
in  the  direction  of  ocean  tel^raphy,  which  had  previously  for  a  considerable  period  been 
comparatively  neglected.  Imglish  companies  have  laid  three  long  ocean  cables  in  the 
east;  and  a  Frencn  organization  of  capitalists  have  laid  a  transatlantic  double  line.  The 
duplication  of  the  lines  of  the  Eastern  telegraph  company  from  England  to  Bombay  was 
completed  in  1878.  A  similar  duplication  on  the  port  of  the  Eastern  extension  telegraph 
company  has  extended  the  connection  from  Bombay  to  Australia  by  way  of  Madras,  to 
Penang  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  to  the  East  Indian  islands.  In  1879  the  Eastern 
telegraph  company  were  engaged  in  laying  their  cable  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  An 
agreement  was  made  by  this  company  with  the  British  government  to  have  their  line 
down  between  Durban  and  Zanzibar  by  the  end  of  July,  1879,  and  to  have  the  whoib 
cable  laid  and  in  working  order  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  consideration  of  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $17,500,  this  company  agreed  to  give  jmority  to  government  messages,  and 
to  transmit  them  over  the  cable,  which  was  to  have  a  capacity  of  fourteen  words  per 
minute,  at  half  the  rate  charged  the  public.  The  British  government  also  stipulated  for 
the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  wures  and  offices,  or  to  permit  any  of  the  colonies  so 
to  do,  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  a  war,  rebellion,  or  any  other  public  necessity, 
and  to  retain  possession  so  long  as  this  might  be  required,  on  the  payment  of  a  reason- 
able sum  in  compensation.  The  Cape  cable  is  covered  with  a  brass  wrapping,  to  pro- 
tect it  against  the  ravages  of  the  teredos  and  other  injurious  insects,  except  as  to  those 
portions  laid  in  the  deep  sea,  where  there  is  no  danger  from  these  annoyances.  On 
Nov.  16  the  American  end  of  the  new  French  cable,  which  was  manufactured  in 
the  workshops  of  the  Siemens  Brothers  in  Charlton,  England,  was  landed  at  North 
Eastham,  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod,  from  the  steamer  Faraday,  This  cable  was  constructed 
and  submerged  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  any  other  ever  known,  the  line  being  com- 
pleted and  messages  sent  from  continent  to  continent  seven  months  after  the  concession 
had  been  nanted  to  the  company  by  the  French  government.  At  about  the  same  time 
a  new  cable  was  put  down  between  Germany  ana  Norway,  this  being  done  at  the  cost 
of  the  German  ffovemment.  Prior  to  that,  ti^e  only  telemphic  communication  between 
GermaDj  and  'SoandinaviA  was  by  way  oz  Dennuu-k.    The  new  cfOile  is  a  Aree-wiied 
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line,  extending  from  RomOe,  an  island  .off  the  coast  of  Sleswick,  to  a  point  near  Aren 
dal.  The  ^ect  of  tliis  enterprise  is  to  throw  all  telegraphic  traffic  between  Germany 
and  Norway.  %nd  the  greater  part  of  that  with  other  countries,  except  Denmark,  Ene- 
l&nd,  and  trance,  over  the  new  wires,  withdrawing  it  from  the  Danish  lines;  this 
cable  was  made  by  Siemens  &  Halskae  of  Berlin.  A  short  cable  wair  laid  by  Rus- 
sia across  the  Caspian  sea  from  cape  Gurgian  to  Krasnovodsk,  a  distance  of  160 
miles.  This  made  telegraphic  connection  between  Tjikislar  and  Asterabad.  and  mes- 
sages can  be  sent,  by  way  of  Teheran,  by  the  Indo-European  line  to  Tiflis.  The 
final  link  in  the  chain  of  telegraphic  communication  around  the  earth  is  the  pro- 
jected cable  between  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  which  Cyrus  W.  Field 
received  from  the  government  of  the  latter  country  an  exclusive  concession,  and  is  prob- 
ably to  be  similar^  favored  by  Japan  and  China.  The  latter  two  countries  have  Ions; 
been  ambitious  of  extending  their  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  wotla. 
A  recent  schenie  Is  for  a  new  cable  between  America  and  Europe,  to  run  from  New 
York  to  Flores,  an  island  of  the  Azores;  two  extensions  from  the  latter  terminus  extend- 
ing to  the  Eunmon  continent,  one  being  to  France,  England,  and  Hotlaodi  the  other 
to  Fayal,  San  Miguel,  and  Lisbon.  This  gigantic  scheme  comprehends  7,a00  m.  of 
cable.— The  employment  of  subterranean  telegraph  wiree,  which  has  gained  much  favor 
on  the  conthient  of  Euzope,  has  been  spedally  extended  in  (Germany.  These  were  at 
orst  only  used  for  short  distances,  but  were  found  to  work  so  weU  that  they  have  been 
hid  for  considerable  lengths,  and  have  entirely  answered  their  purpose.  There  are  in 
^gland  10,000  m.  of  umlergroond  wire,  but  theve  they  do  not  seem  to  have  eneoun^ 
tered  the  same  snecess  in  their  operation.  Obrieotions  made  to  tbehr  use  are  that  they 
<^t  three  or  four  tilnes  as  mucb  as  open^ir  wires;  that  their  power  to  transmit  cur- 
K^ts  is  only  one^thtrd  or  0Be*l6urfh  as  great;  that  the  vats  and  mice  -  attack  their  guttar 
V«t^  envelope;  and  that  Uiey  ave  injurod  hy  inaoiMt  aiMlalao  by  a  apecias  of  limgua 
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In  England,  however,  this  plan  Is  adopted  wifii  wires  passing  through  lai:ge  cities.  A) 
a  new  method  of  insulation  discoyerea  by  David  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  obvistaHi 
difficulties  which  interfere  with  the  successful  working  of  subterranean  wires,  it  miy  bi 
that  they  will  be  hereafter  employed  in  the  United  States.  In  the  new  process  of  iosoli 
tion  the  material  employed  is  parafflne  oil.  The  wires  are  first  wrapped  in  cotton,  lal 
then  as  many  as  fifty  or  more  of  them  are  bound  together  in  a  tight  cover  of  neltug 
the  whole  being  then  inclosed  in  a  pipe.  The  pipe,  when  laid  imder-grouDd,  iaJsq) 
continually  filled  with  the  oil  under  pressure,  being  supplied  from  con nectingreflerTon 
Since  1877  there  have  been  short  lines  in  successful  operation  on  this  plan;  one  of  tin 
being  laid  in  35  ft.  of  water  under  the  Schuylkill  nver.  A  similar  line  is  to  be  lii 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  when  the  process  will  have  a  more  decisive  twt- 
The  difficulties  involved  in  establishing  tele^ph  lines  between  distant  parts  of  thewoik 
are,  perhaps,  best  shown  in  the  case  of  the  line  between  England  and  Auatralla.  Tlieiii 
now  rans  from  London  to  Gibraltar,  thence  to  Malta;  and  froin  Malta  to  AlezaBdiiahj 
three  lengths  under  the  sea.  Tlience  it  crosses  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  latter  poim 
and  by  another  length  of  cable  ikom  Aden  to  Bombay.  Here  the  Australian  mesm 
takes  to  the  land  again,  and  crosses  India  by  the  government  lines  tQ  Madras,  wberel 
is  once  more  transferred  to  a  submarine  cable  and  carried  to  Singapore,  toociiiDgi 
Penang.  The  messages  for  China  now  diver^,  and  are  taken  northward  to  Hoog-Eoo^ 
Amoy,  or  Shanghai;  while  those  for  Australia  are  transmitted  by  cable  to  Bataviami 
Java,  where  they  are  taken  along  the  Dutch  lines  to  Banjoewangee,  and  thence  bycabk 
to  Port  Darwin,  Australia.  LaJid  lines  connect  with  'Brisbane,  Sydney,  Meibounie, 
Adelaide,  Hobart  Town,  and  other  Australian  cities. — ^The  postal  telegraph  system,  u 
in  existence  in  Great  Britain,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  United  Suoa. 
and  it  may  be  considered  to  be  under  advisement  among  those  interested  to  effeci as 
arrangement  by  which  the  entire  telegraph  system  of  that  country  shall  be  placed  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  government. 

TELEIT  ACETI8,  son  of  Odysseus  (see  Ulysses)  and  Penelope  (q.  v.),  was  an  infant  wbes 
his  father  left  home  to  Join  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but  durins  the  latter's  1od|;  absesoe 
of  about  20  years,  grew  into  manhood.  At  the  instigation  ana  under  the  guidance  of 
Athene  (Minerva),  who  had  assumed  tbe  appearance  of  Mentis  (commonly  known  a» 
Mentor.  Lat.  ''the  thoughtful  one"),  king  of  the  Taphians,  his  father's  dearest  frieai 
Telemachus  set  out  in  search  of  bis  long-lost  sire,  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  ejeci 
his  mother's  troublesome  suitors  from  tbe  house.  Having  visited  Pylos  and  Sparta,  a 
both  of  which  places  he  was  most  hospitably  entertained,  Telemachus  returned  hnmeto 
Ithaca,  where  he  found  his  fatlier  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  living  with  the  swiDehen) 
Eumeeus.  After  mutual  recognition,  father  and  son  proceeded  to  slav  the  suitors. -In 
modem  times,  Telemachus  is  known  chiefly  as  the  hero  of  Ffinelon's  (q.v.)  romanct 
TSlemaqv^,  once  very  popular  as  a  school-book. 

TSLEOXOOT,  the  doctrine  of  ends,  is  derived  from  the  dreek  teh$,  an  end,  awoni 
brought  into  philosophic  discuswon  by  Aristotle.  The  idea  of  an  end  entered  Into  the 
Aristotelian  conception  of  physical  science,  but  more  properly  into  ethical  science  r 
morality.  All  the  ancient  systems  of  morality,  from  Socrates  downward,  correctly 
regarded  it  as  e^pracUctU  science;  they  started  with  the  inquiry,  "  What  is  the  proper 
and  final  end  of  all  human  conduct?'*  and  the  answer  given  oy  each  school  was  the  char- 
acteristic doctrine  of  the  school.  Aristotle  answered,  **  Happiness  in  a  peculiar  sense; 
the  Stoics  said.  "  A  re|?^rd  to  the  whole  universe  of  being;"  the  Epicureans,  "PlMfiure 
and  the  absence  of  pain."  John  Stuart  Mill,  i^  the  concluding  chapter  of  hw  Z^. 
entitled,  **  The  Logic  of  Practice,  or  Art;  including  Morality  and  Polity,"  adopts  the 
ancient  point  of  view,  and  observes  that  there  should  be  a  science  of  ends,  or  a  reasonetJ 
statement  of  the  final  purpose  of  all  human  action ;  for  this  science  he  suggests  the  name 
teleology,  remarking  that  it  corresponds  to  what  the  Germans  call  the  practical  reason. 
There  would  be  comprehended  under  it,  the  art  of  living  or  happiness,  taste  orthe  b«w- 
tif ul.  morality,  and  politics.  See  dviLiZATiON.  The  word  teleology  is  applied  loto^ 
argument  from  design  m.proof  of  the  Deity.  This  is  in  keeping  with  Aristotle  s  etapioy- 
ment  of  the  word  in  physics.  When  a  natural  philosopher  assigns  the  purpoee  or  eno 
of  any  natural  arrangement,  as  the  ofTensive  or  defensive  weapons  of  an  anfaiwi,  he » 
said  to  give  a  teleological  explanation. 

TEIiSOSAIT'EVB,  a  geatn  of  fossil  croeodiles,  the  remainaof  which  occur  in  tbe  oolit^ 
.  rocks.  They  are  foimd  associated  with  marine  fossils,  and  the  peculiar  modification  « 
their  skeleton  seems  to  have  specially  fitted  them  for  an  aquatic  lifa.  Both  ^^^. 
,  the  vertebra  were  slightly  concare,  the  hind-legs  were  large  and  strong,  andUiesnwwr 
portion  of  the  body  gradually  tapered  into  the  long  and  slender  Jaws,  P'^^^^ 
animal  the  aspect  of  the  gavial  of  the  Ganges,  only  the  Jaws  were  more  attenos^ 
and  the  nasal  aperture,  instead  of  bemg  (Mique,  opened  vertioally  on  tfaa  ^irttBcat^ij^ 
of  the  upper  mandible.  The  jaws  were  armed  with  numerous  equal  and. slender  te^ 
subtly  recurved,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  caiHuve  of  fishes,  with  ^^^^.^ 
ooutic  seas  abounded.  N<>  less  thaas  twenty  spedea  iHtve  been  deacribed^  sod  tJi^ 
preaetlt  so  inatty  ftrilUng  dUMresoei  -tliat  they  hwva  haeai  akransed  tuider  0Ul  ^ 
genera 
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TELEOSTEI.  the  order  of  bony  fishes,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  Cuvier'g 
iviskm  of  osmcum  fishes^  and  compnsing  nearly  all  the  common  fishes.    The  skeleton, 
Qstead  of  remaining  throughout  life  nearly  or  quite  cartilaginous,  is  nearly  or  com- 
^letelr  ossified.    The  notochord  is  not  persistent,  as  in  the  inferior  orders;  there  is  a 
rell  aeveloped  vertebral  column,  although  it  is  sometimes  more  or  less  cartilaginous. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebne  are  (kmphiccuous  or  concave  at  both  ends,  forming  a  double 
nnical.  or  globular  cavity  which  is  filled  with  the  cartilaginous  or  semi-gelatinous 
■cmains  of  tlie  notochord,  which  confers  great  flexibility  on  the  vertebral  column.    The 
issificatioa  is  not  carried  further,  except  m  the  bony  pike,  a  ganoid.    The  skull  is  much 
complicated,  b^ng^  composed  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  crunial  bones,  and  a  lower 
jaw,  or  mandible,  is  always  present.    The  pectoral  arch  has  a  clavicle,  and  the  paired 
3ns,  when  present,  are  supported  by  rays.    Those  having  soft  rays  are  called  maktoop- 
^ygH;  those  having  spinous  rays  are  called  aeanthapteryga.    Besides  the  paired  fins 
iiere  is  a  variable  number  of  unpaired  integumentary  expansions  known  as  median  fins, 
which  when  fully  developed  consist  of  one,  two,  or  three  fins  on  the  back,  called  dorsal 
fins,  one  at  the  posterior  end,  called  the  caudal  fin,  and  oae  or  two  on  the  ventral  sur-  . 
face,  called  anal  fins.    The  spines  of  the  caudal  fin  are  set  vertically,  and  not  horizoa* 
tally,  as  in  eeiaeM,  and  in  alt  the  bon^r  fishes  the  form  is  said  to  be  homoeeroal,  that  is, 
oonsiBting  of  two  equal  lobes,  but  this  is  not  strictly  true,  as  the  tail  is  generally  not 
quite  symmetrical,  although  not  so  nmnifestly  unsymmetrioal  at  in  the  cartilaipnoiu 
oshes,  ftharks,  and  rays.    The  median  fins  are  always  supported  bv  Joints  upon  a  series 
of  interspfnoQs  bones  whose  spines  pass  inward  and  are  attached  to  the  spiaoiis  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrs.    The  heart  contains  two  chambers,  au  auricle  and  a  ventricle, 
and  the  branchial  artery  has  its  base  developed  into  a  huibm  arttriamu,  whioh,  however, 
has  no  striated  muscular  fibers,  is  not  rhythmically  contractile,  and  is  only  separated 
from  the  ventricle  by  a  single  row  of  valves.    The  respiralory  ofgans  are  in  the  form  of 
free,  pectinated,  or  tufted  branchiSB,  situated  in  two  branchial  chambers,  each  of  which 
communicates  internally  with  the  pharynx  by  a  series  of  clefts,  and  opens  externally 
by  a  single  aperture  or  gill-slit,  protected  by  a  bony  gill-cover,  beneath  which  there  is  a 
branchlostegal  membrane,  supported  upon  branchiostegal  rays.    The  branchi®  are  sup- 
ported by  a  series  of  bony  arches,  usually  five  on  each  side  (the  anterior  four  only  bear- 
mg  gills),  which  are  connected  below  with  the  hyoid  bone,  and  above  with  the  skull. 
The  nasal  sacs  never  communicate  posteriorly  with  the  pharynx.    These  fishes  are  gen- 
erally covered  with  homy  clycoid  or  ctenoid  scales  overlapping  each  other,  and  forming 
what  is  called  an  exoskeleton,  but  these  scales  are  sometimes  absent, or  represented  by  phUes 
of  true  bone,  which  are  sometimes  ganoid,  that  is  composed  of  an  inferior  laver  of  true 
bone  covered  by  a  superior  l^yer  of  polished  enamel;  and  sometimes  formed  of  shagreen- 
iike  bony  spines.    The  stomach  \a  capacious;  pyloric  oeca  are  present.   Anair*b&ider 
may  or  may  not  be  present,  and  may  or  may  not  communicate  with  the  gullet.    The 
anbdiviaions  of  the  osseous  fishes  are  numerous,  and  comprise  a  great  number  of  fami- 
lies which  cannot  be  enumerated  here. 

The  suborder  nuUaeopteri,  or  soft-rayed  division,  always  have  an  air,  or  f^m-biad- 
der,  which  communicates  with  tlie  (esophagus  bv  a  duct  which  is  regarded  as  homolo- 
gous to  the  wind-pipe  of  air-breathing  animals  having  lungs.  The  skin  is  sometimes 
naked,  but  is  usuallv  covered  with  cycloid  scales,  sometimes  with  ganoid  plates.  The 
malaeop(eri  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  apoda  which  have  no  ventral  fins,  and  con- 
tain the  eeUq.v.)  includipg  the  gymnotus  (q.v.);  and  the  abdomindUa,  having  ventral 
fins,  containing  the  pikes  (q.v.)  of  the  ewdda  (q.v.),;  the  carp  (q.v.),  chub  (q.v.).  roach 
(q.v),  minnow  (q.v.),  of  the  family  of  <^prf/»uto  (q.v.);  the  various  species bf  salmon  and 
trout  (q.  V.)  of  tlie  ttaXmonida  (q.  v). 

Tbe  suborder  acanihini  have  fins  which  are  always  supported  by  soft  rays,  while  the 
ventral  fins  are  either  wanting,  or  if  present,  are  under  tne  throat,  below  or  anterior  to 
the  pectoral  fins,  and  supported  by  the  pectoral  arch.  The  swim-bladder  is  sometimes 
absent,  but  when  present  does  not  communicate,  as  in  the  preceding  order,  with  the 
ceaophagus  by  a  duct.  This  suborder  is  also  divided  into  two  groups,  by  the  presence  or 
ibaence  of  ventral  fins— ap«to  and  subb^rachtaia.  The  most  familiar  example  of  the 
apoda  is  the  sand-eel  (ammodj/tes)  see  Launcb.  ante.  The  subbrachiata  contain  the  two 
important  families,  the  gadida  (q.v.),  or  cod  family,  comprising  the  cod  (q.v.),  haddock 
(q.v.),  ling  (q.v.),  etc.,  and  the  pUuroneetuUs  (q.v.),  or  flatfishes  (q.v.),  comprising  the 
Mle  (q.v.),  plaice  (q.v.),  halibut  (q.v.),  brill  (q.v.),  turbot  (q.v.),  etc. 

The  suborder  aeantbopteri  have  fins  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  first  rays  are 
UBjbinted.  inflexible,  and  spiny,  and  as  a  rule  the  exoskeleton  being  composed  of 
ctenoid  scales.  The  ventral  fins  are  generally  beneath  or  in  advance  of  the  pectorals, 
atid  the  duct  of  the  air-bladder  is  always  absent.  This  suborder  is  divided  into  pharyn- 
^opuUki{c^r.)  having  the  inferior  pharyngeal  bones  ancbylosed  to  form  a  single  bone; 
ttd  aean&opteri  wri,  characterize  by  always  having  spiny  rays  in  the  first  dorsal 
uB,  and  usually  in  the  first  rays  of  the  other  fins,  while  the  inferior  lar3mgeal  bones 
v«  never  andiylosed  into  a  single  mass.  This  division  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  of 
tbe  teleost  fishes  containing  the  perddm,  see  Perch,  ante;  the  mugUidm,  see  Mullet, 
wk;  the  monJmHdm(q,r.\9^  also  Mackbbbl,  ante;  the  gotHdcB^  see  €kXBT,  ante;  the 
^a«Kfo,  see  Bi^enitt,  anU;  and  the  lophiidcB,  see  Aivglsr,  ante,    theperiidm  ifi  the 
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most  important  family,  and  distinguished  bj  having  ctenoid  scales,  teeth  on  the  palate 
and  vomer,  as  well  as  on  the  jaws,  and  havmg  from  five  to  seven  branchiostegal  rajB. 

The  suborder  plectognatTu  are  characterized  by  having  the  maxillary  and  prennx- 
iUary  bones  immovably  connected  on  each  side  of  the  Jaw.  The  endoskeleton  la  only 
partially  ossified,  and  the  vertebral  column  remains  permanently  cartilaginous.  Tne 
exoskeleton  is  in  the  foim  of  ganoid  plates,  scales,  or  spines,  and  there  are  generally  n> 
ventral  fins,  and  the  air-bladder  has  no  duct.  The  most  remarkable  fishes  of  this  sub- 
division are  the  trunk  fishes  ((}.v.).     See  also  Ostbacion,  ante. 

The  suborder  lophobranchti  (q.v.)  is  a  small  group,  characterized  b^  a  p^suliar  atnic- 
ture  of  the  fills,  which  are  arranged  in  little  tufts  upon  the  branchial  arches  instead 
of  in  comb-lu^e  plates,  as  in  the  typical  bony  fishes.  The  endoskeleton  is  only  partially 
bony,  but  the  exoskeleton  is  composed  of  ganoid  plates,  and  the  air-bladder  has  no 
duct.  Belonging  to  this  suborder  are  the  sea-horses  or  htppacampida,  see  Hifpocakft^ 
ante;  and  the  syngnaihida,  see  Pirs-FisH,  ante, 

TSLEPHOHS.  This  instrument  is  designed  to  convey  sounds  to  a  distance  by  meaaa 
of  electricity.  In  1860  Reis  of  Frankfort  first  recognized  tiie  principle  of  the  telephone, 
uaing  a  memteane  which,  vibrating  under  the  action  of  sound,  caused  pulsations  of 
electricity  to  pass  along  the  wire,  and  actuated  the  armature  of  ah  electro-magnet, 
which,  mount^  on  a  sounding-board  reproduced  a  sound  corresponding  in  pitch  and 
rb)rtlim  with  the  original  Toe  quality  of  the  sound  was  however  entirely  loet.  There 
are  several  claimants  for  priority  m  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  articulating 
telephone,  and  the  discoveries  of  Gray  of  Chicago*  and  Graham  Bell,  an  Edinbuxgh  gentie^ 
man  resident  in  America,  appear  to  have  been  nearly  contemporaneous,  and  attained  by 
different  lines  of  study.  The  articulating  telephone  of  Bell,  which  was  first  shown  at  \£& 
Philadelphia  Centennial  exhibition,  is  now  of  very  simple  construction.  •  A  small  bar 
magnet,  with  a  coil  of  wire  over  one  end,  is  i>laced  close  behind  a  diaphragm  of  ferro- 
type, the  whole  being  inclosed  in  a  cas^  furnished  wit^i  a  mouthpiece.  Words  spoken 
into  the  telephone  are  reproduced  faithfully  on  a  similar  instrument  at  great  diatancei, 
and  by  use  m  the  microphone  (q.v.)  the  most  minute  sounds  have  been  distinctly  heaid 
and  even  magnified.  Many  extraordinary  results  have  been  achieved  in  axiveying  and 
reproducing  sounds,  and  self -caught  sounds  from  '*  induction"  in  the  wires  have  pro- 
duced interesting  results.  While  the  telephone  is  alreadv  very  largely  used  in  America 
for  domestic  ancT  business  communication,  it  has  been  less  successful  in  Britain,  the 
busier  lines  increasing  the  difllculUea  of  induction.  Three  requirements  appear  to 
be  demanded  to  bring  the  telephone  into  general  use,  namely,  a  simple  and  reliablecaU 
or  anerlimewr,  an  increase  of  the  sound  to  render  it  onnecessarv  to  hold  the  telephone 
to  the  ear,  and  the  removal  of  induction  currents.  Various  toethods  for  acoomplishing 
each  of  these  ends  are  now  (1879)  proposed,  but  the  difl^culties  are  not  yet  wholly  over- 
eome.  A  controversy  exists  whether  the  sounds  in  the  receiving  telephone  are  vibn- 
tory  or  molecalar,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

fSUFE'OBITS,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the  suborder  fl^ntomar^,  and  sec- 
tion ierrieomes.  The  body  is  long,  narrow,  depressed,  soft,  ana  somewhat  flexible. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  scHne  of  them  abound  in  Britain  in  summer,  chiefly  in 
meadows  and  pastures.  The  larvse  dwell  in  moist  earth,  and  devour  small  insects  and 
their  larvae.    The  perfect  insect  feeds  on  similar  food. 

TELSB'nTOV,  a  remarkable  ffenus  of  fossil  reptiles,  the  relics  of  which  have  been 
found  in  fine-grained  whitish  sandstone  quarried  at  Cummingston,  near  Elgin.  A  single 
species,  or  rather  a  sinele  specimen,  is  aU  that  as  yet  has  been  detected,  it  exhibits  the 
skeleton  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  termination  of  the  tail,  but  tlie  bones  hare 
disappeared,  and  left  only  the  casts  as  dark-colored  cavities  in  the  pale  gray  rock. 
Nearly  perfect  casts  of  their  form  were  taken  by  Dr.  G.  Mantell  from  these  hollow  cast^. 
The  impressions  are  so  well  defined  as  clearly  to  show  that  there  were  twenty-six  ver- 
tebrse  between  the  skull  and  the  sacrum,  two  sacral  vertebne,  and  a  portion  of  the  tail 
preserved  on  the  slab  consists  of  thirteen  others.  The  ribs,  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
one  pair,  are  very  slender;  they  are  short  near  the  head,  but  quickly  lengthen  as  tbev 
leave  it.  The  reptilian  nature  of  this  fossil  is  evident.  By  Dr.  Mantell  it  was  consid- 
ered to  be  a  batrachian,  and  described  as  teUrpeton  Elgineme;  but  prof.  Owen  has  more 
correctly  referred  it  to  the  lacertine  type,  because  of  the  numerous  ribs,  the  structure  of 
the  sacrum,  and  the  form  of  the  pelvis.  He  has  named  it  Uptopleuron  lacertium.  It  has 
been  matter  of  debate  whether  the  rocks  in  which  the  telerpeton  was  found  belong  to 
the  old  red  sandstone  measures  or  to  the  trias. 

T£L£8G0PE  (Gr.  teleskopoa,  far  seeing)  consists  essentially  of  a  lens  or  mirror,  to 
form,  within  our  reach,  an  image  of  a  distant  object;  and  a  microscope  (q.v.),  to 
exanune  this  image  in  detail.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  various  individuals  living 
about  the  end  of  tlic  16th  c. ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Galilei  (q.v.)  was  the  first  to 
apply  it  to  any  purpose  other  than  the  gratification  of  mere  curiosity. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  allow  of  our  entering  into  any  minute  details,  so 
we  propose  to  give:  flrgt,  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  a  telescope  acts,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  shall  incidentally  show  how  the  magnifying  power  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  image  depend  on  the  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  instrument; 
second,  to  point  out  the  various  causes  of  imperfection,  which  in  all  telescopes  are 
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unavoidable,  and  how  these  arerednced  to  as  small  an  amount  as  possible;  third,  to 
mention  the  most  important  of  the  many  forms  which  have  been  derised,  and  the 
processes  by  which  these  delicate  instruments  are  practioally  constructed. 

When  a  lens  is  employed,  as  in  a  camera  obscura,  to  form  an  image  of  attH>b1ect, 
as  AB  in  fig.  1,  the  distaace  of  the  image  from  the  lens  depends  on  the  focal  length  of 
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the  lens,  and  also  on  the  distance  of  the  object.  Practically,  with  teleecopes,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  image  from  the  lens  is,  on  account  of  ttie  remoteness  ^  the  object,  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  Also  the  image  of  any  point,  A,  of  the  ol^ect  lies  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  line  joining  A  with  the  center,  0,  of  the  lens.  Join  AG,  and  produce  it  to  a, 
C^  being  made  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  a  is  the  point  at  whidi  the  imago 


ol  A  is  foimed.  Similarly  at  h  the  image  of  B  is  formed.  Thus  the  image  is  inwrted; 
and,  aeen  tram  0»  tfaA  ima«e  and  the  object  subtend  e^ual  angles,  or  look  equally  large. 
When  a  ooncaTe  nurror  forms  an  hnage,  the  effect  is  as  in  fig.  2,  where  C  is  dow  uxe 
eenter  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  mirror  is  a  portion.  When  the  object,  AB,  is  at  a 
great  distance*  the  image,  ab,  ia  interted,  and  is  formed  half  way  between  C  and  the 
mirror.  As  before,  object  and  image  subtend  equal  angles  at  0.  In  order  to  see  these 
images,  the  eye  most  be  placed  at  some  such  point  as  E  m  each  of  the  figures. 

ft)  much  for  the  formation  tcWUn  our  reach  of  an  image  of  a  distant  body.  We 
moat  oexi  show  the  action  of  a  lens  when  employed  to 
magnify  this  image.  When  an  object,  as  a6  in  fig.  8,  is 
placed  ralher  nearer  to  a  lens  than  its  focal  length,  rays 
which  pass  from  the  object  throiL^h  the  lens  appear  to 
haTe  come,  not  from  the  object,  out  from  an  enlarged 
image  as  afi,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  lens— but 
subtending,  as  before,  the  same  angle  at  the  center,  e,  of 
the  lens.  In  practiGe,  the  lens  is  so  adjusted  as  to  form 
the  fanage,  ap,  at  a  distance  of  about  10  in.  from  e,  in 
which  case  the  eye  sees  it  most  distinctly,  and  the  distance 
of  ab  from  the  lens  ia  then  (practically)  the  focal  length 
of  thelena 

We  now  combine  the  first  and  third  diagrams,  and  we 
haye  the  cowman  oiiroTunniieal  teU^eape.  The  magnifying 
power  is  obviously  to  be  measured  by  the  increase  in  the  angle  which  is  subtended  bv 
the  image  afl  (fig.  4),  ov^r  that  which  is  subtended  by  the  object,  AB.  The  anele  at  C  Is 
the  measure  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  object ;  that  at  c,  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  image. 
A^  it  is  eaay  to  see  from  the  quadiiUteral  Cacb  in  the  figure  that  these  angles  are 
inrersely  as  the  sides  Ca  and  ac  (For  instance,  if  Ca  have  six  times  the  lengtH  of  oc, 
the  angle  at  C  will  be  only  one-sixth  of  that  at  c)  Hence  the  magnifying  power  is  to 
be  found  by  dividing  the  focal  length  of  the  object-lens  by  that  of  the  eye-lens.  In 
practice,  the  lenses  are  so  mounted  in  tubes  that  their  distance  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  plMsure.  When  the  object,  AB,  comes  nearer  the  observer,  its  image, 
ah,  is  tonoMd  further  from  the  lens  C.    Hence,  for  near  objects,  the  telescope  requires 
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to  be  pulled  out.    Again,  the  distance  of  most  distinct  vision  differs  for  diiterent  people, 
so  that  even  when  AB  is  at  a  fixed  distance,  short-sighted  and  long-sighted  eyes  require 
the  eye-lens  to  be  removed  from,  or  advanced  to,  ab,  so  that  for  ea3i  eye  afl  may  hip 
fonned  at  the  distance  at  which  it  can  be  most  distinctly  seen.  3  '^^ 
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To  estimate  the  relative  brightness  of  the  image  and  object,  sappose,  for  simpHdtj, 
all  the  light  which  enters  the  telesCopfr  from  the  pbject  to  reach  the. eye.  Then  the 
quantity  of  light  which  enters  the  eye  from  the  image  it  greater  than  that  which  would 
enter  the  unaided  eye  from  the  object,  in  the  ratio  of  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  C, 
to  tlie  a^rture  of  the  pupii  of  the  eye.  But  it  is  spread  over  a  magnified  image.  If  the 
image  be  as  much  larger  than  the  object  as  the  object-glass  is  lar^r  thaD  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  the  object  and  image  will  appear  equally  bright.  Takmg  the  aperture  of 
the  pupil  as  ^  in.,  the  object-lens  would  require  an  aperture  of  10  m.,  with  a  magni- 
fying power  of  100  times,  in  order  that  brightness  Aould  not  be  lost.  Practically,  the 
most  formidable  difficulty  in  attaining  very  high  magnifying  powers  is  that. due  to  the 
enormous  size  of  lenSes  and  mirrors  which  are  requh-ed  to  give  the  necessary  brightness 
to  the  enlarged  ima^e.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  the  final  image 
brighter  than  the  object  by  any  increase  of  dimensions  in  the  obiect-lens. 

After  what  we  have  said  about  the  common  astronomical  telescope,  the  reader  will 
have  no  difficulty,  from  a  combination  of  figures  2  and  8,  in  understanding  the  construc- 
tion of  tlie  Newtonian  or  Uerschelian  reflecting  telescope. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  our  proposed  scheme  of  treatment  of  the  subject, 
viz.,  the  unavoidable  imperfections  of  the  telescope^  and  their  reduction  to  a  minimum. 

In  tlie  first  place,  then,  even  with  a  mirror — where  we  are  not  annoyed  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  white  light  into  its  component  colors,  since  the  law  of  reflection  (|.v.)  is  the 
same  for  all  rays— it  is  impossible  to  form  a  perfectly  sharp  image  of  more  thaft  one  defin- 
ite point  at  a  time.  In  order  to  do  even  this,  the  minor  must  be  hmned*  as  part  of  the 
prolate  spheroid  produced  by  the  rotation,  about  its  longer  axis,  of  an  ellipse  (q.v.),  one 
te  object-point,  the  other  the  image.    If  the  object-point  be,  Hkg  a  s^ 


of  whose  foci  is  the  object-point,  the  other  the  image.  If  the  object-point  be,  like  a  star, 
practically  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  requisite  form  of  the  mirror  is  that  focttied  by  the 
rotation  of  a  parabola  (q.v.)  about  its  axis.  The  axis  of  the  mirror  must  then  be  directed 
to  the  obiect-point.  and  all  rays  from  it  will,  after  reflection,  pass  accurately  through  the 
focus.  But  this  IS  not  strictly  true  for  any  other  object^dlnt  in  the  Md  of  vifew, 
although  so  nearly  true  that  no  inconvenience  is  practically  found  to  result  from  it. 
But,  if  the  mirror  used  be  part  of  a  sphere,  no  point  can  be  found  such  that  rays  divei^ 
ine  from  it  shall  all  be  brought  after  reflection  accuratelv  to  one  point  of  the  image;  and 
this  defect,  called  gpkericcU  aberration,  increases  proportionall v  to  the  sorfaoe  of  the  mir- 
ror; so  that  by  Increasing  that  surface,  for  the  attainment  of  brightness,  we  increase  pro- 
portionally the  indistinctness  of  the  image.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  deilcaie  OMuiipula- 
tion  required  In  the  construction  of  a  reflecting  telescope,  we  take  the  case  of  a  specu- 
lum of  4  ft.  aperture  and  40  ft.  focus,  as  calculated  by  sir  J.  Herschel.  If  this  he  first 
ground  to  a  truly  spherical  form,  it  must  have  a  radius  of  80  ft.,  as  we  have  seen  above. 
Now,  such  a  mirror  will  give  a  very  indistinct  image,  even  under  the  most^favorable  dr- 
cuntstances;  y'efrtogrind  it  tothe  parabolic  form,  which  is  practically  poifect,  leaving 
the  middle  untouch^  and  grinding  more  and  more  away  from  its  surface  as  we  pro- 
ceed outward  to  the  edges,  even  at  the  edges  we  have  to  remove  a  film  of  metal  of  only 
the  vrin  V^^  ^^  <^  Tkkoh,  somewhere  about  the  j^  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  paper 
on  Which  this  is  pvfaHed  ! 

Lenses,  whether  the  object-lens  or  the  eye-lens,  have  this  defect  also:  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  spherisflf  aberration  in  lenses  is  almost  negligible  compared  vrith  ehtvmatidabm^raUon, 
which  arises  from  the  different  refrangibilities  (see  Rbpraction)  of  the  various  colored 
rays;  and  leads  to  the  formation,  by  a  lens,  of  a  separate  image  of  a  bright  obfect  for 
each  colored  ray.  The  remedy  consists  in  aehromaHzina  (see  ACHttOM'A'no,  Rbfrac- 
TiON)  the  lens—i.e.,  forming  it  of  two  or  more  lenses  of  different  kinds  of  ffioss— sothat 
the  colors,  separated  by  one,  shall  be  reunited  by  the  others.  With  a  double  achro- 
matic lens,  in  which  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass  is  united  to  a  concave  of  fliaf-glass, 
the  focal  lengths  of  tlie  separate  lenses  can  be  easily  adjusted  so  as  to  bring,  when  in 
combination,  any  two  assfgued  rays  of  the  spectrum  (q.v.)  simultaneously  to  a  foeus; 
and,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  these  two  rays,  we  may  reduce  the  consequenoes  of  irra- 
tionality of  dispersion  (See  liEFRACrioin  to  a  minimum.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  con- 
struct a  lens  of  a  given  material  which  snail  have  a  given  focal  length,  is  an  indeUrmin- 
ate  problem ;  we  may  assign  the  curvature  of  either  surface  at  pleasure,  and  then  that  of 
the  other  is  definite,  and  can  be  calculated.  Thus,  the  achromatism  of  a  double-lens  can 
be  secured  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  and  we  may  inrpose  further  oonditlont;  i.e., 
that  the  curvatures  of  the  convex  and  concave  surraces  shall  be  adjusted  so  as  to  de- 
stroy to  as  far  as  possible  the  spherical  aberration.  Other  imperfections,  such  as 
those  due  to  (q.v.),  etc.,  cannot  be  here  more  than  alluded  to,  asthey  do  not  admit, 
within  any  reasonable  limits,  of  being  popularly  explained.  Nor  can  we  enter 
upon  ques^ons  connected  with  the  correction  df  chromatic  and  spberlcM  aberra- 
tions In  eye-pteces;  which  is  effected  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more  lenses 
(generally  of  the  9ame  material)  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other.  We 
may  only  mention  that  the  defect  (for  terrestrial  purposes)  of  the  common  astro- 
nomical telescope,  the  inveraion  of  the  image,  is  overcome  by  combining  two  such 
telescopes,  the  smaller  to  examine  the  iifiage  formed  by  the  larger,  and  therefore  to 
reinverl  it  This  practically  comes  to  constructing  the  eve-piece  of  three  lenses  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other;  though,  for  greater  distinctness,  tour  are  usually  employed. 

In  the  earliest,  or  Galilean,  telescope,  the  eye-lens  is  concavqpa  «>n8truction  only 
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now  naed  in  opera^^laeaes.  It  has  far  less  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration  than  the 
oomnKA  astronomical .  telescope,  and  is  shorter,  since  the  distance  between  the  lenses  is 
the  dijferenee,  not  the  mm  of  their  focal  lengths;  but  it  has  a  very  serious  defect  in  the 
smallness  of  its  field  of  view.  This  can  only  be  enlarged,  as  in  opera-glasses,  by  mak- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  oblect-lens  disproportionately  great. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  forming  an  achromatic  lens,  Huyfl^ens, 
Cassini,  and  others,  had  endeavored,  by  enormously  increasing  the  focal  length  of  the 
object-glass  of  the  common  astronomical  telescope  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  to 
get  rid  as  far  as  possible  of  chromatic  aberration.  This  was  called  the  aerial  telescope, 
as  the  object  and  eye-lenses  were  mounted  separately  on  stands;  the  tube  (which  would 
have  been  100  200,  or  even  600  ft.  long)  being  dispensed  with.  Valuable  work  was  done 
with  some  of  these  telescopes,  of  136  ft.  focus,  but  the  longer  ones  proved  unmanagea- 
ble. The  principle  involved  in  these  constructions  is,  practically,  the  throwing  the 
magnifying  power  more  on  the  object-lens  than  on  the  eye-lens;  as  the  image  f6rmed  by 
the  former  was  still  so  imperfect  as  not  to  bear  much  additional  magnification;  although 
achromatic  eye-pieces  could  even  then  be  made  with  one  kind  of  glass.  The  great  step 
required  for  shortening  the  unwieldy  instrument  was  therefore  the  perfecting  of  the 
object-lens.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  was  effected.  Various  very  ingenious 
improvements  on 'achromatic  combinations,  even  yet  (we  should  be  inclined  to  think) 
worthy  the  consideration  of  opticians,  were  devised  by  Dr.  Blair.  He  obtained  in 
solutions  of  mercury  or  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acia,  media,  in  which,  while  much 
more  refractive  and  more  dispersive  than  crowu-glass,  no  irrationality  of  dispersion  as 
compared  with  crown-glass  could  be  detected.     With  these  fluid  lenses  he  was  enabled  to 

five  the  telescope  an  aperture  of  ^  of  its  focal  length  without  a  trace  of  residual  color 
'he  dialyUc  telescope,  invented  in  1838  by  Mr.  Rodger,  and  since  made  by  PlOssl,  seems 
to  promise  very  well.  Its  object  is  to  obtain  a  large  aperture  for  the  telescope  with  a 
flint-lens  (the  obtaining  of  wluch,  in  large  and  perfect  disks,  is  the  great  difficulty)  of 
moderate  size.  In  this  telescope  the  objeci-lens  is  single,  and  of  crown-glass;  having, 
of  course,  all  the  defects  of  the  single  lens.  These  are  corrected,  at  some  distance  m 
the  cone  of  converging  rays,  by  the  interposition  of  a  combination  of  a  pair  of  much 
smaller  lenses,  whose  focal  lengths  are  equal  for  red  rays;  the  first  being  a  convex  lens 
of  cro.wn,  the  second  a  concave  of  flint  ^lass.  The  adjustments  of  this  instrument  for 
exact  correction  are,  a  motion  of  the  pair  of  lenses  to  or  from  the  object-lens,  to  correct 
chromatic  aberration ;  and  a  change  of  the  distance  between  the  two  smaller  lenses,  to 
correct  spherical  aberration. 

Chi*omatic  being  so  much  more  serious  than  spherical  aberration,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  idea  of  substituting  an  obiect-mirror,  in  which  the  former  is  absent, 
for  an  object -lens,  was  early  suggested.  The  first  practicable  scheme  for  the  purpose 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Gregory;  in  which,  however,  two  mirrors  are  employed.  In 
the  skillful  hands  of  Short,  this  instrument  completely  superseded  the  ordinary  astro- 
nomical telescope.  Its  chief  defects  are,  the  great  loss' of  light  by  two  direct  reflections, 
and  the  increase  of  the  spherical  aberration  by  the  fact  that  both  mirrors  are  concave. 
The  first  defect  is  incurable,  the  second  was  partially  overcome  by  Cassegrain's  plan  of 
Qsin^  a  small  convex  mirror  for  the  second  reflection.  To  Newton  is  due  the  simple  idea 
of  using  the  combination  of  a  single  curved  mirror  with  a  plane  mirror  and  an  eye-piece; 
a  construction  differing  only  in  slight  particulars  from  that  now  universally'  adopted  for 
reflecting  instruments.  Newton  constructed  several  such  telescopes  with  his  own  hands, 
some  of  which  are  still  preserved,  as  in  the  appartments  of  the  royal  society  at  Bur- 
lington House. 

The  elder  Herschel  constructed  for  himself  all  the  instruments,  gradually  increasing 
in  magnitude  the  optical  power,  by  means  of  which  he  made  his  grand  discoveries;  and 
his  son  worthily  succeeded  liim,  both  as  constructor  and  observer. 

The  gigantic  telescopes  of  lord  Rosse  and  Mr.  Lassell  are  wonderful  examples  of 
delicate  art,  and  have  had  their  full  share,  with  the  large  achromatics  of  the  present  day, 
in  the  startling  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy. 

The  process  of  Liebig  for  depositing  on  glass  an  exceedingly  thin  fllm  of  silver,  which, 
by  careiur  polishing,  can  be  rendered  more  highly  reflective  than  any  other  material,  lias 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  Steinheil  in  the  construction  of  large  specula.  This  is  an 
immense  step,  since  any  disk  of  glass  will  do,  its  optical  properties  not  being  employed; 
while,  if  it  be  once  brought  to  a  true  parabolic  figure,  the  silvering  may  be  renewed  as 
often  as  may  be  requirea.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  construction  and  working 
of  large  reflectors  has  hitherto  been  the  casting  and  annealing  of  metallic  masses  of  a 
few  tons'  weight  This,  in  the  silvered  specula,  is  entirely  avoided.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  a  description  of  the  processes,  often  extremely  ingenious,  which  have  been 
devised  for  the  grinding,  figuring,  and  polishine  of  lenses  and  specula.  The  reader  who 
desires  strictly  scientific  information,  conveyea  in  a  thoroughly  popular  form,  on  this 
and  all  other  points  connected  with  the  subject,  is  referred  to  sir  John  Herschers  article 
"Telescope,"  in  the  En(f/€lopmUa  Britannica^  to  which  we  have  been  largely  indebted, 
and  vhicn  has  been  reprinted  in  a  separate  form. 

TELFAIR,  a  CO.  in  s.  Gkoigia,  drained  and  bounded  by  the  Ocmulgee  and  Little 
Ocmulgee  rivers;  traveised  by  the  Maoon  and  Brunswick  railroad;  925  6q»m. ;  pop. 
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*80,  4,828--4,816  of  American  birth;  2,108  colored.    Tlie  soil  is  sandy  and  cotered  with 
pine  forests;  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton  are  the  staples.    Co.  seat,  Jacksonville. 

TELFORD,  Thomas,  an  eminent  engineer,  was  b.  in  the  parish  of  Westerkirk,  in  Esk- 
dale,  Dumfriesshire,  Aug.  9,  1757.  His  father  was  a  shepherd;  and  during  the  intervals 
of  his  attendance  at  school,  younff  Telford  followed  the  same  occupation,  diligenlly 
employing  his  leisure  moments  in  me  perusal  of  whatever  books  were  within  his  reaclT. 
At  the  age  of  14,  he  adopted  the  trade  of  a  stone-mason;  and  long  years  afterward,  when 
he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  profession,  he  confessed  the  advantages  which  he 
derived  during  this  period  from  "  the  necessity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  every 
detail  in  the  procuring,  preparing,  and  employing  of  every  kind  of  material,  whether  it 
be  the  produce  of  the  forest,  the  quarry,  or  the  forjge."  In  1780  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1783,  he  repaired  to  London,  obtaining  employment  under  sir  William 
Chambers^  who  was  then  engaged  on  his  chief  work,  the  erection  of  Somerset  house. 
Telford's  merits  attracted  the  notice  of  his  employer,  and  he  was  appointed  in  1784  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  resident  commissioner's  house  at  Portsmouth  dockyard* 
a  work  which  lasted  over  three  years,  and  afforded  Telford  the  opportunity,  of  which 
he  fully  availed  himself,  of  mastering  the  details  of  construction  of  docks,  wharf- walls, 
etc.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed  survevor  of  public  works  for  Shropshire;  and  his  two 
bridges  over  the  Severn  at  Montford  (3i  m.  w.n.w.  of  Shrewsbury)  and  Buildwas  (1^  m. 
w.  of  Coalbrook  Dale),  a  large  number  of  minor  bridges,  and  other  county  works,  testi- 
fied to  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  rising  engineer,  and  gained  for  him  the  planning 
and  superintendence  of  the  projected  EUesmere  canal.  103  ro.  in  length,  to  connect  the 
navigation  of  the  Severn.  Dee,  and  Mersey— a  work  which  occupied  10  years  (1795-1805), 
and  j^reatlv  added  to  the  already  eminent  reputation  of  Telford.  In  1790  he  was 
appointed  bv  the  British  fishery  societv  to  inspect  the  harbors  at  their  various  stations, 
and  in  1801  he  received  a  commission  from  government  to  report  on  the  state  of  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  desirable  public  works  for  that  country.  As  a  consequence,  the  plan 
of  a  canal  from  Inverness  to  Fort- William  was  revived,  and  its  planning  and  construc- 
tion intrusted  to  Telford  (see  Caledonian  Canal).  In  the  same  capacity  of  engineer 
to  the  parliamentary  commission  of  roads  and  bridges  for  Scotland,  he  executed  more 
than  1000  m.  of  road  in  the  Highlands,  Lanarkshire,  and  Dumfriesshire  (§ee  Hoadoiak- 
mo),  and  erected  about  1200  bridges,  besides  churches,  manses,  harbors,  etc.  In'  1808, 
ana  again  in  1813,  he  was  invited  to  Sweden,  to  i*eport  on  the  projected  scheme  for  con- 
necting lake  Wener  with  the  Baltic,  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Gotha 
canal,  oy  which  this  was  effected;  receiving  on  his  departure  numerous  and  valuable 
marks  of  the  royal  approbation.  His  next  great  work  was  the  construction  of  the  road 
from  London  to  Holyhead,  including  the  erection  of  numerous  bridges— among  others, 
of  the  Menai  suspension  bridge  (q.v.>--and  the  last  was  the  execution  of  the  St.  Katha- 
rine's docks  in  London,  a  work  of  remarkable  merit.  His  other  works  are  far  too 
many  to  enumerate.  We  can  only  afford  to  state  that,  of  bridges,  the  Conway  (q.v.), 
the  Broomielaw  at  Glasgow,  the  Dean  in  Edinburgh,  the  (Tver  at  Gloucester  (au 
innovation  on  the  ordinary  form);  of  canals,  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  the  ]^Iacclcsfleld, 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  junction,  the  Gloucester  and  Bemeley,  the  Weaver 
system,  the  great  tunnel  (If  m.  long)  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey;  of  harbors.  Petcrhend, 
Banff,  Fraserburffh,  Fortrose.  CuUen,  and  Kirkwall — were  planned  by  this  indefatigable 
genius,  and  wholly  or  partially  erected  under  his  superintendence.  He  was  much 
employed  t^  parliament  to  report  on  all  public  engineering  schemes  or  works  of  impor- 
tance, and  was  also  occasionally  consulted  by  the  Russian  government.  For  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  employed  him- 
self in  collecting  and  arranging  materials  for  a  complete  history  of  his  various  works, 
and  had  the  greater  portion  of  the  MSS.  ready  when  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  bilious 
attack,  and  died  at  Abingdon  street.  Westminster,  Sept  2,  1834.  His  life,  entitled  Tfu 
Life  of  Thomas  Telford,  Civil  Engineer,  written  by  himself  ^  was  published  in  1838,  in  1  vol. 
4to,  accompanied  with  a  companion  volume  of  plates.  While  a  mason  in  Dumfriesshire, 
he  was  known  favorably  as  a  writer  of  short  poems,  in  the  homelv  dialect  of  his  district, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  his  autobiography.  He  completed  his  imper> 
feet  school  education  during  the  intervals  of  business,  becoming  an  excellent  linguist, 
and  contributed  to  the  Edtfunirgh  Encydopesdia.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Koyal 
society  of  Edinburgh  in  1803,  and  of  its  more  eminent  southern  sister  in  1827. 

TELL,  a  district  in  the  extreme  n.w.  of  Africa,  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  comprehends  the  corn-growing  tracts  extending  s.  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  from  w.  to  e.  through  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis. 
The  Tell  is  noticed  under  the  articles  Africa  and  Sahara  (q.v.). 

TELL,  William,  was,  according  to  Swiss  tradition,  a  patriot  who,  in  the  14th  c,  res- 
cued his  native  district  from  the  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Austria.  His  story  has  been 
variously  told,  but  that  version  which  has  found  the  widest  currency  is  the  following,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  c,  Albert  I.  of  Austria  was  striving  to  annex  the  three  Wald- 
stftdte,  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden,  to  his  family  estates.  Hermann  Gassier,  hisbailiff 
(or  Landwgt),  lived  at  the  castle  of  KQssnacht,  and  perpetrated  on  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  A  league  was  formed  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Wald- 
sUldtc  to  resist  the  Austrian  pretensions,  and  to  it  belonged  Walter  FQrat,  and  Williftm 


a^K  Telford. 

Tcli,  liiBeoQ-in-law.  Amongother  acts  of  tyranny,  (Messier  placed  the  ducal  hat  of  Austria 
on  the  top  of  a  lon^  pole,  erected  in  the  market-place  of  Altorf,  and  gave  orders  that  no 
one  should  pass  without  uncovering  his  head.  Tell  and  his  little  boy  one  day  took  no 
notice  of  the  hat,  and  were  at  once  dragged  befom  Gessler.  He,  hearing  that  Tell 
enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a  cross- bowman,  resolved  to  make  his  skill  a  means  of  pun- 
ishing him.  He  was  ordered  to  shoot  an  apple  from  his  son's  head,  and  told  that  if  he 
missed  it,  he  should  die.  To  the  amazement  of  all  present,  he  hit  the  apple  without 
injuring  the  child.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  Gessler.  Turning  to  Tell,  he  asked  him 
what  he  meant  to  have  done  with  a  second  arrow  he  had  in  his  girdle.  *'  To  have  shot 
you  if  it  had  slain  my  son,"  was  the  reply.  Tell  was  then  seized,  bound,  and  thrown 
into  a  boat  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  to  be  taken  with  Gessler  and  his  men  to  the  castle  of 
KdBsnacht.  A  sud^n  Alpine  storm  sprung  up.  Tell  was  the  only  man  on  board  who 
knew  the  shore,  and  could  manage  a  boat  in  such  weather.  Ho  was  allowed  to  take  the 
helm,  and  he  soon  ran  her  toward  a  rocky  ledge;  he  there  seized  his  bow  and  an-ows, 
sprang  on  shore,  and  pushed  the  ve.ssel  back  into  the  water.  The  storm,  however, 
abated,  and  Gessler  ana  his  party  landed.  Tell  lay  in  wait  for  them  in  a  rocky  defile, 
and  as  they  passed,  he  shot  Gessler  through  the  heart.  This  befell  in  1307,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  Swiss  war  with  Austria — the  first  of  a  series  which  lasted  till  1499 — 
in  whicn,  however.  Tell  took  no  prominent  part.  Tell  was  drow^ied,  it  is  added,  in 
1350,  in  attempting  to  save  a  friend  during  a  great  flood  of  the  river  Schftchen. 

Ther^  is  evidence  that,  in  1387,  a  relieious  service  was  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  act  of  TeU  at  the  place  where  he  lived;  and  that,  in  the  following  year,  TelFs  chapel 
was  built  on  the  spot  where  the  boat  was  said  to  have  landed.  Russ  and  Etterlin,  chron- 
iclers who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  c,  told  his  story  as  true  history.  Tschudi,  • 
who  wrote  in  the  first  part  of  the  l^h  c,  repeated  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
familiar  to  us,  and  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  Schiller,  in  his  well-known  drama.  So 
early  as  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  however,  doubts  were  expressed  of  its  authenticity. 
Guilmann,  who  wrote  a  book,  JDe  Helms  Helvsiids,  called  in  question  the  very  existence 
of  Tell.  What,  he  asks,  has  become  of  his  family  and  relatives?  Why  was  he  not 
spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries?  Grasser,  the  author  of  a  Swiss  HeldeiUmch,  pointed 
out  a  striking  resemblance  between  Tell  and  Toke.  the  hero  of  an  old  Scandinavian 
fable,  recorded  by  Saxo  Grammaticus.  From  that  period^  incredulity  became  general, 
and  several  books  were  published  to  show  that  the  story  was  legendary.  One  of  these, 
GuiUaume  TeU;  fable  danoise,  was  burned  by  the  public  hangman  at  Uri,  and  then  a  pa- 
triotic feeling  was  manifested  on  the  subject,  which,  it  is  believed,  made  Swiss  writers, 
including  J.  von  Mtiller  the  historian,  cautious  in  expressing  farther  doubt.  Voltaire, 
in  speakmg  of  Tell,  makes  the  remark,  that  "  VhisUdre  de  la  pamme  eat  bien  suBpecte"  and 
asserts  that  no  part  of  the  tale  had  a  foundation  in  fact.  His  opinion  became  known  all 
over  Europe;  and  since  then,  a  whole  library  has  been  published  on  the  story  of  Tell, 
in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  France.  The  most  important  works,  however, 
bearing  on  the  (juestion,  are  (1)  Ideler's  work,  Die  Sage  wm  Schmtsse  des  TeU,  publi^ed  at 
Berlin  m  1826,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  incident  of  the  apple  is  purely  legendary;  (2) 
an  edition  of  Russ's  chronicle,  edited  in  1834,  by  M.  Schneller  of  Lucerne,  in  which  it  is 
proved  that  serious  disparities  exist  between  the  different  versions  of  the  story  as  told 
by  the  Swiss  chroniclers;  and  (3)  a  work  containing  a  series  of  documents  relating  to 
early  Swiss  history,  published  in  1835  by  M.  Kopp,  also  of  Lucerne,  in  which  it  is  as 
satisfactorily  shown  that,  although  a  continuous  series  of  charters  exist  relative  to  the 
bailiffs  of  Ktlssnacht  in  the  14th  c,  there  is  no  Gessler  amons  them.  Tell  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  contemporary  records;  but  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  an 
obscure  peasant  did  not  exist  of  the  name,  who  shot  an  Austrian  bailiff  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  who  by  this  act  caused  a  revolt,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  attempting 
to  save  that  of  a  friend.  If  such  incidents  really  occurred — and  from  the  early  founda- 
tion of  Teirs  chapel,  and  other  facts  connectea  with  it,  we  must  presume  they  did—it 
would  be  easy  to  explain  how  they  became  connected  with  the  old  fable  of  the  tyrant, 
the  bowman,  and  the  apple.— Ample  information  on  the  Tell  controversy  will  be  found 
in  Hisely's  Becherches  (1848);  and  Visdier's  Die  Sage  wn  der  Befmung  der  Waldstddte 
(1867). 

TBLLXZ,  Gabriel,  better  known  by  his  literary  pseudonym  of  Tino  de  MoUna,  a 
S^nlsh  dramatist  of  great  reputation,  was  b.  at  Madrid  in  1585,  became  a  monk  in 
IwO,  and  dted  fai  1948,  prior  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  Tellez  was  a  friend 
and  pupil  of  Lop»  de  Vega,  whom  he  almost  rivaled  in  facihty  of  execution.  In  the 
preface  td  bis  dgafrToltt  de  Toledo  (1681),  a  collection  of  novels  and  comedies,  he  reckons 
the  number  of  the  latter  composed  by  him  at  300;  of  which,  however,  only  68  have 
come  down  to  us.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  severtU  Interludes,  a  great  number  of  Autos 
SaeramenialeBf  an  Aeto  de  Oontrieion  en  Verso,  and  a  Genealogia  de  los  Condes  de  Sddago 
(Mai.  1640).  Teller  raikks  next  to  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega  as  a  dramatist.  Although 
he  generously  affected  to  oonsider  himself  only  a  follower  ot  the  latter,  he  is  really  one 
of  the  most  decisively  original  geniuses  of  his  country,  and  imitated  Lope  in  nothing 
except  in  eultivathiff  the  same  national  spirit  in  literature.  His  plays,  deficient  in  artis- 
tic oonceptioii,  are  full  of  dramatic  vitality.  The  ' '  situations"  are  numerous  and  capti- 
vating; the  delineation  of  character  fresh,  piquant,  and  vigorous^  th|e^i(it  abundimt. 
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and  the  language  richly  poetical.— The  best  edition  of  Teliez's  workB  is  that  of  Don  Juan 
Eugenio  Hartzenbusch,  in  the  Teatro  Bseogub  (12  vols.,  Madrid,  1889-4d). 

TELLICHES'ST,  a  sea-port  t.  and  military  station  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of 
Malabar,  90  m.  s.w.  of  Seringapatam.  The  site  of  the  town  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
neighboring  country  highly  productive,  the  low  lands  producing  two,  and  in  some  cases 
three,  crops  of  rice  in  the  year.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  also  grows  m  great  abundance,  and 
is  put  to  many  uses  by  the  inhabitants.  On  account  of  its  salubrity,  Tellicherry  has 
been  called  the  Montpellier  of  India.  There  is  a  natural  breakwater  abreast  of  the  fort, 
formed  by  a  reef  of  rocks  running  parallel  to  the  shore,  haying  a  depth  within  suitable 
for  ships  of  500  or  600  tons.    Pop.  71,  20,504. 

TELLIKO  FOBTTTNXS  is  a  criminal  offense  when  accompanied  wiA  begging  of  money 
or  with  fraudulent  objects.  Every  person  going  about  pretending  or  professing  to  tell 
fortunes,  or  using  any  subtle  craft,  means,  or  device,  by  palmistry  or  otherwise,  to  de- 
ceive and  impose  on  her  majesty's  subjects,  is  deemed  in  law  a  rogue  and  vagat)ond,  ' 
and  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  three  months,  with  hard  labor,  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace. 

TELLINIDJB,  a  family  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks;  having  the  mantle  widely  open 
in  front;  the  foot  tongue-shaped;  the  siphons  separate,  long,  and  slender;  the  shell  usu- 
ally equivalve  and  shutting  close,  the  hin^e  toothed.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  found  in  almost  allseas,  mostly  living  in  sand  or  sandy  mud,  some  of  them  at  a 
considerable  depth.  The  fossil  species  are  also  numerous,  and  are  found  in  the  more 
'recent  formations.    The  geuus  donax  belongs  to  this  family. 

TELLTJ'SnnC  (symb,  Te,  equiv.  64— new  system,  128— spea  gray.  6.183)  is  a  chemi- 
cal ehment,  which  some  authorities  place  among  the  metals,  and  others  among  the  non- 
metallic  bodies  or  metalloids.  Although  in  its  outward  characters  it  closely  resembles 
the  metals,  its  close  aualo^es  with  sulphur  and  selenium  indicate  that  its  true  place  is 
among  the  metalloids.  U  possesses  a  high  metallic  luster,  and  resembles  bismuth  in 
color;  it  fuses  at  about  SSO*',  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
vapor;  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  When  strongly  heated  in  the  air 
it  Durns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  nves  off  white  fumes  of  tellurousacid.  Like  sulphur 
and  selenium,  it  is  soluble  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  to  which  it  gives  a  line  purple-red  color, 
and  on  dilution  it  is  precipitated  unchanged ;  and  in  these  respects  differs  from  all  metalB. 
In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  with  oxidation. 

Tellurium  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen,  viz.,  ieUurous  add,  TeOs,  and  teUurio 
oM,  TeOs.  TeUuTous  add  exhibits  very  slight  acid  properties,  and  in  the  anhydrous 
state  it  combines  with  acids,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  weak  base.  These  salts  have  a  metal- 
lic taste,  and  are  said  to  act  powerfully  as  emetics.  The  teU/urie  acid  has  onl^  a  feeble 
affinity  for  bases,  but  it  forms  salts,  which  contain  1,  2,  and  4  atoms  of  the  acid  to  each 
atom  of  base.  Tellurium  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  tellureted  hydrogen,  TeH. 
which  is  a  gaseous  body,  analo^us  to  sulphereted  hydrogen,  and  precipitates  most  of 
the  metals  from  their  solutions  m  the  form  of  tellurides,  which  have  a  close  analogy  with 
the  corresponding  sulphides. 

In  experimenting  upon  the  action  of  the  salts  of  tellurium,  it  has  been  found  that 
they  possess  the  power  of  forming,  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  person,  compounds  which 
impart  to  the  breath,  to  the  perspiration,  and  to  the  gases  generated  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  a  disgusting  fetor,  which  makes  him  a  nuisance  to  every  one  he  approaches;  and 
this  smell  may  last  for  weeks,  al^ough  the  quantity  of  tellurium  that  was  administered 
did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 

Tellurium  is  a  rare  substance,  found  chiefly  in  Transylvania,  but  recently  diacovered 
in  Hungary,  in  North  America,  and  in  the  Altai  silver  mines.  It  sometimes  occurs  na- 
tive, but  more  commonly  as  a  telluride  of  gold,  lead,  or  silver.  For  the  method  of 
extracting  it,  we  must  refer  to  any  of  the  larger  works  on  chemistry,  and  especially  to 
the  Lehrbuch  of  Berzelius.  It  was  discovered  in  1782  by  MttUer  von  Reichenstein,  but 
it  was  not  till  1798  that  its  properties  were  accurately  studied  by  Klaproth.  The  word 
tellurium  is  derived  from  the  Latin  teUtu,  the  earth. 

TEXBTJ  (Abatembu,  or  Tambookie)  is  the  name  of  an  important  tribe  of  Kaffirs,  occu- 
pjine  the  region  e.  of  the  present  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony,  where  it  forms  the  east- 
ern limit  of  ue  district  of  Queenstown,  formed  by  sir  Harry  Smith  in  184^-^,  a  rather 
elevated  plateau,  from  which  flow  the  head- waters  of  the  Kei,  Baahee,  Tsomo,  and  other 
important  rivers.  They  number  about  90,000  souls,  and  are  of  a  less  warlike  and  preda- 
tory nature  than  the  adjoining  tribes  of  the  Amaxosa  and  Amagaleka  Kaffirs*  In  the 
earlier  Kaffir  wars,  and  even  in  the  great  one  of  1885-86,  the  Tambookie  Kaffin  remained 
neutral,  and  even  friendly  to  the  colonists;  but  in  the  war  of  1848-49,  they  were  induced 
to  join  the  other  tribes,  and  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by  a  small  colonial  force.  In 
the  war  of  1851  they  were  much  broken  and  scattered;  but  eventually  submitting  to  the 
British  authority,  they  have  quietly  located  themselves  in  the  unoccupied  country  e.  of 
the  White  Kei  and  Tsomo  rivers,  a  good  pastoral  rwon,  but  rather  bare  of  wood.  Wes- 
le3ran  missionaries  have  several  stations  amonff  the  Tambookie  tribe,  and  many  of  them 
exhibit  very  pleasing  features.    A  British  resident,  paid  by  the  Cape  Cdoi^y,  bJso  resides 
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TEM'ES,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Hungaty,  in  the  tnins-Tibiscan  circle;  2,289  sq.m.;  pop.  70, 
856,174.  It  is  drained  by  the  Temes  and  Bega  rivers.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  produc- 
ing wheat,  corn,  hemp,  nax,  fruit,  cotton,  and  grapes  from  which  much  wine  is  made. 
The  silk-worm  is  raised,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle.     Capital,  Temesvar. 

TEMS8VAK',  a  Hungarian  dty,  seat  of  the  commander  of  the  Banatish-Servian  mili- 
tary frontier,  is  a  strongly  fortified  place  on  the  Beea  canal,  and  is  about  .300  m.  s.e.  of 
Vienna,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  The  town  is  fortified  with  a  triple  wall 
and  moat,  and  has  four  suburbs.  Of  the  population  about  a  half  are  German,  only  a 
seventh  beins  Magyar,  and  the  rest  Rumanians,  Jews,  and  Servians.  In  Temesvar  are 
a  fine  cathedral,  an  ancient  castle,  a  magnificent  episcopal  residence,  an  armory,  bar- 
racks, and  a  theater.  There  are  manufactures  of  cloth,  silk,  paper,  and  oil,  and  a  brisk 
transit  trade  in  grain,  wax,  honey,  and  brandy,  with  Transylvazua,  Servia,  and  Rumania. 
Temesvar  has  endured  a  vast  number  of  sieges— the  latest  being  that  of  1849,  when  it 
was  bombarded  for  107  days  by  the  Hungarian  insurgents,  but  was  relieved  at  the  end 
of  that  time  by  marshal  Haynau.    Pop.  '69,  82,228. 

TEMISCOUA'TA,  a  co.  in  e.  Quebec,  Canada,  bordered  n.w.  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  and  s.  by  New  Brunswick  and  Maine;  1770  sq.m. ;  pop.  *70,  22,491.  The  surface 
is  mountainous.    Co.  seat,  Isle  Vert* 

TE'lOPE,  a  narrow  valley  or  goige.  about  ^  m.  long.  In  the  n.e.  of  Thessaly,  between 
Olympus  (q.v.)and  Ossa  (q.  v.),  through  which  flows  the  river  Peneus.  The  classic  poets 
(none  of  whom,  curious  to  say,  appear  to  have  ever  seen  the  fflen]  praise  it  for  its  match- 
less beauty,  and  hence  the  name  with  them  became  a  synonpn  lor  any  lovely  vale.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  scenery  of  Tempe  is  characterized  by  wild  grandeur  rather 
than  by  soft  sylvan  charms. 

TEXFEBA,  in  painting,  the  same  as  distemper  (q.v.). 

TEKPEEAXSVT  is  a  term  which  has  been  employed  in  physiology  ever  since  the 
time  of  Galen,  to  designate  the  certain  physical  and  mental  characteristics  presented  by 
different  individuals.  Dr.  Todd,  in  his  article  on  this  subject  in  the  CyclopcBdia  if 
Anatomy  wnd  I^ytMogy,  observes  that  *'  the  temperaments  the  existence  of  which  seems 
most  consistent  with  observation,  are  those  admitted  by  Cullen,  namely,  the  mnguineotis 
and  the  meiafitJioUe,  the  phlegmatic  being  a  degree  or  modification  of  the  sanguineous, 
and  the  choleric- of  the  melancholic. 

Individuals  of  ^e  sanguineous  or  «xn^»n«  temperament  are  such,  according  to  Cullen, 
as  have  the  quantity  of  fluids  in  the  body  large  in  proportion  to  the  solids;  the  habit  of 
body  soft  and  plump;  the  skin  smooth,  white,  and  readil3r  sweating  on  exercise;  the 
hair  soft,  and  generally  pale,  passing  from  thence  to  a  red  tint;  the  complexion  ruddy; 
the  eyes  blue;  tbe  bomly  strength  moderate;  and  the  mind  sensible,  irritable,  cheerfuL 
and  unsteady.  In  persons  of  the  melancholic  temperament,  the  habit  of  the  body  is 
somewhat  hard  and  meager;  the  skin  and  comptlexion  coarse,  and  of  a  dun  color;  the 
hair  hard,  curly,  and  black;  the  strengjth  considerable;  the  mind  slow,  disposed  to 
gravity,  caution,  and  timidity,  but  tenacious  and  steady. 

Some  writers  rocoginze  ^n&ivxms  temperament,  in  which  the  predominating  character- 
istic is  a  great  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  an  undue  predominance  of  the 
emotional  impulses.  This  temperament  is  always  associated  with  the  sanguineous  or  the 
melancholic.  In  both  sexes,  the  characteristics  of  the  temperaments  are  far  less  manifest 
in  old  age  than  in  earlier  life.  If  it  be  admitted,  as  Dr.  Todd  believes,  that  a  constant 
connection  exists  between  color  and  temperament,  it  obviously  follows  that  the  nature 
of  the  temperament  is  determined  by  certain  peculiarities  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  organism.  The  different  temperaments  often  merge  so  gradually  into  one  another 
that  it  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  decide  positively  to  which  variety  any  special  case 
belongs. 

TEKPERAKEKT,  in  music,  a  system  of  compromise  in  keyed  instruments  for  the 
avoidance  of  tlie  necessity  presupposed  by  the  strict  relation  of  musical  intervals  of 
having  a  separate  row  of  keys  corresponding  to  each  tonic.  Taking  C  as  keynote,  the 
ratios  of  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale,  as  derived  from  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
given  time  of  a  string  sounding  that  note  (see  Music),  are: 

CDEFGABC 
24       27       80      32       86       40      45       48 

The  intervals  between  these  notes  are  by  no  means  equal,  and  may  be  thus  expressed  in 
numbers  by  logarithms: 

CDEFGABC 


51     46     28     61     46     61 


We  have  here  three  species  of  mtervals,  of  which  those  represented  by  51  are  called 
major  tones;  those  by  46,  minor  tones;  and  the  smaller  intervals  represented  by  28, 
semitones.  These  intervals  will  evidently  only  serve  with  C  as  keynote.  If,  for  example, 
we  start  from  D  instead  of  C,  we  find  E  a  tolerable,  though  not  quite  correct,  second  to 
D:  but  the  third  and  seventh  of  the  scale  are  entirely  wrong.   Were  the  major  and  minor 
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tones  equal,  and  each  semitone  exactly  half  a  tone,  the  insertion  of  a  note  in  the  middle 
of  each  tone  dividing  the  seven  intervals  would  make  it  immaterial  where  the  scale 
began;  any  one  of  the  twelve  notes  becoming  alike  available  as  a  keynote;  and  though 
such  equality  is  contrary  to  the  immutable  prmciples  of  harmony,  an  aiTan^ment  based 
on  it  is  found  practically  to  give  but  little  offense  to  the  ear.  In  what  is  cjiiled  the  equal 
iemperainent,  the  twelve  intervals  are  all  of  the  same  length,  and  no  advantage  is  given 
to  one  key  over  the  rest.  This  is,  in  theory  at  least,  the  temperament  adopted  in  the 
the  pianoforte.  Another  system,  known  in  this  country  as  BmtfC$  or  the  i>ulgar  tempera- 
ment,  in  which  some  keys  were  favored  at  the  expense  of  others,  has  been  much  used  in 
organs.  Wliile  the  keys  of  B)?,  F,  C,  G,  D,  and  A  are  more  perfect  than  on  equally 
tempered  instruments  fe?,  A|7,  I)j?,  and  Fkl  contain  some  very  harsh  intervals.  The  bad 
fiftl^  and  thirds  which  exist  in  these  keys  are  designated  by  musicians  by  the  name  of 
tDoIf  intervals.  This  mode  of  tuning  the  organ  is  being  more  and  more  abandoned  for  the 
equal  temperament,  or  an  approximation  to  it.  The  different  characters  of  the  various 
keys  often  observed  on  the  pianoforte,  as  well  as  the  organ,  could  have  no  existence 
were  the  temperament  absolutely  equal,  and  arise  out  of  the  circumstance  that  this  strict 
equality  is  not  altogether  adhered  to  in  practice. 

TEMPEBAVOE.  Ektory  offJie  Movement— The  origin  of  the  temperance  movement 
dates  from  the  beginning  oi  the  present  century;  and  Uie  merit  of  having  taken  the  first 
steps  in  the  matter  belong  to  America,  where  the  vice  of  drunkenness  appears  to  have 
reached  an  alarming  heigh^bout  that  time.  In  the  month  of  April,  180»,  a  society  was 
established  at  Morcau,  couniy  of  Saratoga,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  consisting  of  43 
members ;  one  of  whose  rules  was  as  follows :  ' '  Art.  4.  No  member  shall  drink  rum ,  gin , 
whisky,  wine,  or  any  distilled  spirits,  or  compositions  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  except 
by  the  advice  of  a  physician,  or  in  case  of  actual  disease  (also  excepting  at  public  dinners)^ 
under  the  penalty  of  25  cents,  provided  that  this  article  shall  not  infringe  on  any  religious 
rite."  This  society  had  other  rules  prohibiting  members  (under  x)enalties)  from  offering 
any  of  the  above  liquors,  or  from  being  intoxicated;  but  though  it  continued  to  exist 
for  14  years,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  accomj)lished  much  good.  Gradually,  however, 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  and  of  philanthropical  lavmen  was  called  to  the  subject;  and 
after  a  series  of  sermons  had  been  preached  and  published  against  a  vice  whose  rapid 
progress  was  threatening  (according  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Clarke)  to  make  the  Americans  **  a 
community  of  drunkards,"  a  society  was  started  at  Boston  (Feb.,  1826),  called  T/ie 
American  Temperance  Society,  "  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors."  In  1829,  The  New  York  State  Temperance  Society  was  formed;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  1000  local  societies,  with  100,000  members,  were  in  existence,  and 
a  periodical,  entitled  The  Journal  of  Humanity,  established  to  promote  the  new  move- 
ment. Rumors  of  the  progress  of  temperance  societies  soon  reached  the  old  world,  and 
in  Aug.,  1829,  a  society  was  started  at  New  Ross,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  rev.  George  Whitmore  Carr,  the  members  of  which  pledged 
themselves  '*  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  except  as  a  medicine  in  the  case 
of  bodily  ailment;"  and  further,  **  neither  to  allow  the  use  of  them  in  their  families,  nor 
to  provide  them  for  the  entertainment  of  friends."  Simultaneously,  a  movemont  in 
favor  of  temperance  was  begun  in  Belfast  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  the  rev.  Dr. 
Edgar,  rev.  Dr.  Cook,  and  rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  and  before  12  months  were  over,  (K)  socie- 
ties had  been  constituted,  numbering  about  3,500  members,  both  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. Meanwhile,  Scotland  had  not  been  uninfluenced.  As  early  as  Oct.,  1829,  Mr. 
John  Dunlop,  of  Greenock,  a  justice  of  peace  for  Kenfewshiro,  after  lecturing  on  the 
subject  of  temperance  in  Glasgow,  Sterling,  and  elsewhere,  succeeded  in  forming  a 
society  at  Greenock,  the  first  in  Scotland,  and  the  precursor  of  The  Glaegow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Temperance  Society,  formed  in  the  ensumg  November.  Mr.  Dunlop  is  thus 
entitled  to  be  considered  "the  father  of  temperance  societies  in  Great  Britain."  In 
his  early  labors,  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Collins  of  Glasgow,  who 
became  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  lemperance  Record  (1880^-35),  The  rules  of  The 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Temperance  Society  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  American  and  Irish  societies — the  members  voluntarily  agreeing  "to  relinquish 
entirely  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,"  although  "the  mod- 
erate use  of  other  liquors  is  not  excluded."  The  zeal  and  activity  of  this  society  were 
remarkable.  According  to  the  report  read  at  the  first  annual  meeting  (Dec.  30,  1830), 
it  had  circulated  in  the  course  of  the  year  425,800  tracts  and  20,200  pamphlets,  and  num- 
bered in  Glasgow  alone  5,072  adlierents;  while  it  was  stated  that  throughout  Scotland  at 
large  there  were  130  societies,  and  25,478  members.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  further 
in  detail  the  course  of  the  temperance  movement,  strictly  so  called,  in  Scotland,  except 
to  remark,  that  numbers  of  the  clergj'-  now  began  to  interest  themselves  in  it,  and  at  the 
close  of  1831,  there  were  187  ministers  of  various  denominations  in  Scotland  connected 
with  the  cause;  but  we  must  now  notice  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  more  stringent 
application  of  the  temperance  principle.  On  Sept.  21,  1830,  Mr.  John  Davie,  and 
several  other  members  of  the  temperance  society  of  Dunfermline,  pledged  themselves  to 
"total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors — small-beer  excepted,  and  wine  on  sac- 
ramental occasions;"  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  "  totid  abstinence  societies" 
were  started  in  Glasgow,  Painley,  and  other  places.     In  1830,  the  temperance  movement 
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extended  to  England.  Mr.  Henry  Forbes,  a  merchant  of  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  hap- 
pening to  be  in  Gliisgow  on  business,  had  attended  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Glasgow 
society,  became  deeply  interested,  and  on  hia  return  home  took  steps  to  organize  a 
Bradford  society  (Feb.  2,  1880).  Another  society  was  formed  at  Warrington  (April  4, 
1880);  a  thhtl  at  Manchester  (May  12,  1880);  and  by  the  <do6e  of  the  year,  about  80  tern, 
perance  societies  were  in  existence,  numbering  in  all  10,000  members.  In  June,  1881, 
The  British  cmd  Foreign  l\sfnperance  Society  was  organized  in  Loudon,  mainly  through 
the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  William  Collins  of  CHasgow.  This  was  for  many  years 
the  leading  society  of  the  party,  its  patron  being  the  bishop  of  London,  and  its  yice- 
presidents  mcluding  several  other  prelates,  distinguished  officials  both  civil  and  military, 
and  a  few  members  of  parliament.  The  pledge  taken  by  its  members  was  simple: 
"We  agree  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirits,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  to  dis* 
countenance  the  causes  and  practice  or  intemperance."  We  have  not  space  to  narrate 
its  history  and  progress  in  detail,  but  we  may  notice  that  it  was  instrumental  in  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  the  temperance  movement  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year  (1881-82),  it  could  boast  of  having  induced  400  old  Greenwich 
pensioners  to  ^ve  up  their  grog  I 

Gradually,  however,  the  more  fervid  friends  of  temperance  in  £ngland  arrived  at  the 
flame  conclusion  as  the  Dunfermline  *' reformers" — viz.,  that  a  crusade  against  gin  and 
other  "alcoholic"  liquors  was  not  enough;  that  ''beer"  was  the  great  cause  of  drunken- 
ness in  their  country,  and  that  nothing  but  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks 
would  cure  the  evil.  The  movement  in  this  direction  first  took  shape  at  Preston  in 
Lancashire,  in  Sept.,  1882,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey,  find  some  other  members  of  the 
temperance  society  there,  pledged  themselves  "to  abstain  from  all  liquors  of  an  intoxi- 
cating quality,  whether  ale,  porter,  wine,  or  ardent  spirits,  except  as  medicines."  An 
active  propagandism  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Lancashire  followed,  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  adherents  were  gained  to  the  new  cause.  In  Sept.,  1888,  according  to 
the  commonly  received  story  (see  Bume's  TeeiotaUer^e  Gompanion,  p.  838);  the  notable 
word  teetotal  was  first  used.  A  certain  Richard  Turner,  or,  as  he  was  more  generally 
called,  "Dicky  Turner,"  a  plasterer's  laborer  or  UTM-larry,  who  was  much  given  to 
holding  forth  in  the  Lancashire  dialect  at  the  meetings  of  the  new  sect,  happened  in  the 
course  of  a  philippic  against  temperance  to  say :  "I'll  hev  nowt  to  do  wi'  this  moderation 
—^theration-^X^^X  I'U  be  reet  down  tee-tee-total  for  ever  and  ever."  "  Well  done, 
Dicky!"  said  Mr.  livesey:  "that  shall  be  the  name  of  our  new  pledge."  This  origin  of 
the  word,  which  appears  to  make  it  but  a  stuttering  pronunciation  of  total,  has,  how 
ever,  been  disputed;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  term  is  simply  a  Lancashire  phrase  for 
final,  thorough,  or  complete;  thus,  when  a  man  is  discharj^ed  merely  for  want  of  work, 
he  is  said  to  be  ecuskod,  but  when  discharged  from  inability  to  work,  teetotaUy  sacked. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  term,  the  new  sect  was  resolved  to  be 
"thorough."  In  April,  1884,  a  Youths'  lemperance  Society ,  on  strictly  teetotal  prin- 
ciples, was  formed  at  Preston,  and  before  a  year  had  passed,  it  reckoned  nearly  1000 
members  By  dint  of  zeal,  respectable  teetotal  societies  were  also  established  at  Man- 
chester (Aug.,  1884).  Lancaster  (Nov.,  1834),  Colne  (Dec,  1884),  Isle  of  Man  (Dec,  1886), 
and  numerous  other  places.  Meanwhile  (Sept. ,  1885),  a  conference  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  delegates  was  held  at  Manchester,  and  a  new  general  society  formed  under 
the  title  of  The  British  Assoeiaiion  for  the  Prompldon  of  Jemperance  on  the  Principle  {f 
Total  Abstinence  from  aU  Intoxicating  Liquors.  This  title  clearly  indicated  the  ambitious 
-views  of  the  new  sect.  It  wished,  and  it  hoped  ere  long,  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  temperance  party:  and  as  early  as  1886,  one  of  the  Yorkshire  district  societies, 
that  of  Wiisden,  ventured  to  memorialize  The  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Sodety 
of  London  on  the  suhjeot  of  the  total  abstinence  pledge.  The  answer  that  it  received 
showed  that  a  disruption  was  not  far  off.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  progress  of 
teetotalism,  as  distinct  ft'om  temperance,  was  not  at  first  very  marked;  but  its  votaries 
were  resolute,  and  held  vehement  discussions,  public  and  private,  with  the  advocates  of 
the  rival  system,  in  which  they  were  generally  considered  victorious  by  the  crowds 
before  whom  they  disputed.  Durine  1884-35,  teetotalism  was  struggling  hard  for 
recognition  in  London— the  infiuentlal  leaders  of  the  old  temperance  society  being  dead 
against  it.  At  length,  however,  owing  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Livesey  of 
I^ston  and  other  enthusiasts,  the  teetotalers  got  a  footing,  and,  in  Sept.,  1885,  estab- 
lished The  British  Teetotal  Temperance  Society,  which,  in  Aug.,  1886,  was  merged  into 
The  yew  British  and  Foreign  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance.  Teetotalism 
now  in  turn  began  to  get  the  upper  hand,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  tlie  "moderate"  party  almost  disappeared;  the  majority  of  its  members  doubtless 
passing  over  to  the  ranlks  of  the  total  abstainers.  But  these  new  fell  out  among  them- 
selves. Up  to  1889,  The  New  British  and  Foreign  Society  had  two  pledges,  the  long  and 
the  short;  the  former  including  the  "  neither  give  nor  offer**  clause;  and  the  latter  omit- 
ting it.  The  more  rigorous  teetotalers  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  the  "short"  pledge 
Abolished,  which  were  as  strenuously  opposed,  and  in  a  very  brief  period  the  whole 
teetotal  world  was  up  in  wild  commotion  on  the  subject.  Various  meetings  of  "dele- 
^tes"  from  the  different  societies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  held  in  Lon- 
don in  May,  1889,  undei-  the  presidency  of  earl  Stanhope,  and  scenes  of  the  utmost  dis- 
order ensued.     The  result  was  a  temporary  disruption,  and  the  formation  ^|i)'^socie- 
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ties.  Still  the  cause  prospered  in  sfHte  of  fierce  distractiona  Strong  prorindal  associa- 
tions were  formed  in  Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  Lancashire,  Norfolk,  and  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  almost  always  on  the  'Mongpledge"  principle.  In  Scotlimd,  the  "long pledge'* 
took  deep  root;  indeed,  after  1887-88,  the  ''siiort  pledge"  was  scarcely  ever  thought  of. 
But  it  was  in  Ireland  that  the  most  brilliant  successes  attended  the  movement  In  1888, 
father  Mathew  (q.v.)  commenced  his  extraordinary  career,  and  in  less  than  two  years, 
1,800,000  men  and  women  were  enrolled  in  IrtUvn/Xt  Oreat  National  Total  Abeiinence 
Society. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  movement  must  be  briefly  sketched.  In  Nov.,  1842, 
the  disruption,  above  mentioned,  of  Ths  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society  was 
healed,  and  the  two  societies  which  that  disruption  had  called  into  existence  were 
amalgamated  in  The  National  Tempermnee  Society,  The  work  of  proselytizing  then  went 
on  vigorously.  Innumerable  tracts  were  circulated,  and  ail  Britain  edio^  with  the 
noise  of  infinite  speech.  Excursions,  processions,  Exeter  hall  demonstrations,  incessant 
tea-parties,  etc.,  ^ere  got  up  with  enthusiasm,  which  speaks  volumes  for  ^e  energy  and 
sincerity  of  the  teetotal  agents.  But  in  a  less  showy  thou^  more  noble  way,  the  mis^ 
sionaries  of  the  new  faith  pursued  their  benevolent  work  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  large 
cities,  the  haunta  of  promgacy  and  dissipation,  where  they  sought  out  tibe  homes  of 
drunkards,  and  tried  (not  without  success)  to  rescue  them  from  the  power  of  the  horrible 
vice  that  was  dragging  them  to  destruction.  Action  of  this  sort— whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  movement  as  a  whole— is  to  be  spoken  of  only  with  reference.  In  Aug.,  1840, 
The  World^B  Temperance  ConccfUion  met  in  London,  on  which  occasion  802  (^legates 
were  present,  representing  diffevent  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Since  then,  the  temperance  cause  has  steadily,  if  not  rapidlv,  progressed.  It 
has  recently  been  estinuited  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  4,000,000  total  abstainers 
(inclusive  of  Juveniles)  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  much  greater  number  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Of  late  years,  total  abstainers  have  devoted  themselves 
mainly  or  largnly  to  advocating  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  imperial  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

The  most  recent  development  of  the  temperance  movement  is  that  known  as  Good 
Templarism»  It  originated  in  New  York  in  1861,  and  rapidly  spread  through  the  United 
States.  In  1868,  the  order  established  itself  in  England,  in  1809  in  Scotland,  and  in  1870 
in  Ireland.  Its  progress  has  been  singularly  rapid.  In  England  alone,  exclusive  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  there  were  in  1876  no  fewer  than  8,670  "lodges,"  having 
168,426  members,  estimated  in  1879  to  have  increased  to  more  than  200,000  persons. 
These  of  course  do  not  represent  absolutely  new  adherants  to  the  temperance  cause. 
They  are  in  many  cases  members  drawn  from  the  older  temperance  societies,  though  it 
is  also  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  order  has  been  very  successful  in  making  fresh  con- 
verts to  the  cause  of  total  abstinence.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fmnous  Knights 
Templars,  and  originated  in  a  fanciful  analogy  between  the  functions  of  the  ancient  order 
of  military  monks,  and  the  modern  disciples  of  temperance.  As  the  former  were 
enrolled  to  defend  the  holy  sepulcher  and  the  interests  of  relinon,  so  the  latter  are 
banded  together  to  protect  Chnstianitv  against  a  worse  foe  than  the  Saracens,  viz., "  the 
drinking  institutions  of  the  land. "  It  Is  professedly  a  religious  movement,  and  its  ritual  is 
evangelical.  Its  platform  is  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  importation,  sale, 
or  use  of  all  intoxicating  liouors  as  beverages:  but  it  owes  its  great  x>opularity  to  certain 
peculiarities  in  its  constltuuon,  its  picturesque  or  showy  ceremonial,  and  its  aim  to  com- 
bine social  and  festive  amusements  with  missionary  zeaL— See  Oood  Tomplarism,  by  the 
rev.  Gteorge  Gladstone  (Glasgow,  1872);  as  also  the  several  regularly  appearing  maga- 
zines of  the  order,  the  Good  Templar,  the  Oood  Temflart^  Waiehteord,  etc. 

Pleas  and  Counter-pleas. — The  question  of  abstmence  from  intoxicating  liquors  is 
oipable  of  being  argued  on  three  distinct  grounds,  scriptural,  physioloaieal,  ana  kfdak 
We  propose  to  furnish  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  leading  arguments  pro  and  am  under  each 
of  these  aspects.    First,  then,  the  scriptural  ao'aument. 

The  scriptural  argument  in  favor  of  abstmence  from  intoxicating  liquor  mav  be 
briefly  stated.  The  only  **  strong  drink  "  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  wine.  It  is  both 
praised  and  blamed.  The  question  raised  by  teetotallers  is:  Are  the  sacred  writers  refer- 
ring in  both  cases  to  the  same  kind  of  wine?  This  they  deny,  and  endeavor  to  make  good 
their  denial  by  an  appeal  to  the  original  Hebrew.  On  examination  it  is  found  that  ten 
or  twelve  different  designations  for  wine  are  used,  but  the  two  by  far  the  most  frequent 
are  yayin  and  itrdsh.  The  first  of  these  is  the  generic  term  for  wine,  and  therefore  (say 
the  advocates  of  total  abstinence),  as  it  must  embrace  fermented  liquor,  it  is  the  word 
used  when  wine  is  denounced.  Thus,  it  is  yayin  that  is  a  "mocker^'  (Prov.  xx.  1),  that 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  (Prov.  xxiii.  81,  821  etc.    On  the  other  hand,  when  wine  is 

g raised,  Hrdsh  is  the  word  used,  and  tMsh  (it  is  asserted)  means  the  wine  in  clusters,  that 
(,  the  actual  grape  itself,  or  the  unfermented  juice  thereof,  then,  as  now,  liberall;{r  drunk 
as  a  beverage  by  the  inhabitants  of  Svria  and  elsewhere.  The  application  of  this  view 
to  the  New  Testament  is  obvious.  If  there  was  a  wine  that  miffht  be  used,  as  well  as  a 
wine  that  was  condemned— which,  ask  the  teetotalers,  would  Christ  and  his  apostles  be 
most  likely  to  sanction?  The  wine  that  '*  maketh  red  the  eyes,"  that  "biteth  like  a 
serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder,"  that  "deceiveth,"  that  "maketh  drunken"  and 
"mad;-'  or  the  wine  that  "maketh  glad  the  heart,"  that  is  "good,"  jH* blessing/'  etc*; 
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— ^in  a  i7ord,  yaj^n^  in  any  6f  its  dangerons  fonnfi  (tdbe,  from  the  root  to  ''  soak;"  chemer, 
the  *'  foaming  or  bubbling;"  and  metee,  meug^  mmMc^  the  mixed  wines),  or  tUe  iuuocent 
tiT6$h,  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates?  It  is  conceiired  that  there  can  be  but  one  auswer 
to  this  question,  and  that  every  candid  and  reverent  Christian  must  be  forced  to  the  con- 
cldMon,  that  the  wine  whidi  tfesus  made  at  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana  of  Gklilee»  and 
tused  in  Jiis  last  supper  with  his  disciples,  and  which  Paul  advised  Timothy  to  drink  for 
his  stomach's  sake,  was  the  nnfermented,  innocaous,  and  popular  iirMk. 

To  this  it  is  replied  that  the  distincticm  made  between  yayvn,  and  1^6th  does  not  exist. 
Both  parties  are  agreed  that  the  former  term  is  the  generic  one  (corresponding  with  the 
Greek  whm,  the  I^tin  tinum,  and  the  English  vtine,  with  all  of  which  it  is  believed  to  be 
etymologically  connected);  but  it  is  denied  by  the  scriptural  opponents  of  total  absti 
nenoe  that  ywfvn  means  fermented,  and  <M«A,  unfermented  wines,  exclusively.  Not  to 
trench  upon  tlie  chemistry  of  the  question,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  wholly  disproves  the 
poflsibilily  of  the  '*  juice  of  the  grape,"  being  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  under- 
going a  process  of  fermentation,  and  thereby  acquiring  to  a  certain  degree  intoxicating 
properties,  it  is  alleged  thaf^  the  etymology  of  ^a^%k  does  not  favor  we  teetotal  view. 
Accoi^n^  to  Ctesenius,  it  is  derived  from  the  root  yd/rath,  "to  get  possession  of;"  that 
is,  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Lees,  indeed,  quotes  Bythner  as  su^esting  that  it  may  have  been 
so  named  becwise  the  vine  was  a  "  possession  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews;  but  this  is 
extremely  improbable,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  explanations,  that  of  Gesenius  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  preferred.  Again  tir69h  is  not  exclusively  used  to  denote  the  "fruit" 
(strictly  so  called)  of  the  vine;  the  dreaded  y0v»/t  performs  the  same  harmless  function 
— e.g.,  in  Jer.  xl.  10,  12,  where  it  is  connected  with  a  verb  significant  of  "gathering," 
and  m  Ps.  civ.  14,  15,  with  another  expressive  of  ^wth.  It  is  even  denied  that  Vi/mh 
is  ordinarily  to  be  so  understood,  for  although,  being  mostly  found  in  connection  with 
'*  com,"  the  verb  applied  to  the  consumption  of  that  article  of  food  is  by  xugma  made 
to  apply  to  the  "wme"  also,  yet  in  the  only  passage  where  the  act  of  consuming  l^rdah 
alone  is  mentioned  (Is.  Ixii.  8,  9),  the  verb  is  9hMM,  which  invariably  sifpifies  the  act 
of  drinfadng.  Lastly,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  f»r^,  when  it  does  mean  wine,  means 
innocuous  wine.  K  o  doubt,  yayin  is  the  one  generally  employed  when  wine.is  denou  need,, 
and  ^rdsh  when  it  is  praised,  but  this  is  not  uniformly  the  case,  for  in  Hos.  iv.  11» 
"whoredom  and  wine  (jfayin)  and  new  wine  {Hr6sh)  take  awavthe  heart,"  ^rt^ actually 
forms  (as  has  been  remarked)  * '  the  climax  "  of  intoxicating  influences.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  to  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  Scripture  is,  that  the  distinction  insisted 
on  by  total  abstainers  between  the  two  terms— viz..  that  the  one  isfayin)  means  fermented, 
and  the  other  {iMtifC)  unfermented  wines,  is  one  that  cannot  be  maintained.  Both  must 
be  held  as  referring  to  fermented  intoxicating  wine;  and  tlie  praise  of  tirdsh  is  simplv  to 
be  considered  a  recommendation  of  the  moderate  use  of  ordinary  wine,  as  tlie  condem- 
nation of  yayin  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  solemn  prohibition  of  excess  in  the  same. 

The  Bhysiological  argument  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  necessarily  takes  various 
shapes;  for  it  is  concerned  with  physiological  questions  which  are  yet,  to  a  gr^t  extent^ 
matter  of  opinion — of  speculation  and  conjecture,  not  of  science.  A  question  arises 
upon  three  aistinct  points:  Ist,  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
produce  intoxication;  dd,  their  effects  when  habitually  used  in  moderate  quantities;  8d, 
the  effect  of  abstaining  from  them  altogether. 

Upon  the  first  pohit,  teetotalers  usually  maintain  that  insanity,  idiocy,  almost  every 
form  of  organic  disease,  many  chronic,  not  a  few  aci^te  disorders,  are  frequent  results  of 
habitual  intoxication ;  that  the  children  of  drunkards  are  often  idiotic,  and  ha?e  trans- 
mitted to  them  various  diseases,  which  are  produced  by  excessive  drinking — which, 
therefore,  tends  to  the  deterioration  of  the  race;  that  drunkards  are  always  the  first 
victims  of  ^idemics;  and  that  it  can  be  shown  from  tables  of  mortality  that  drinking  liaa 
a  marked  effect  in  shortening  life.  It  is  not  disputed  that  many  of  these  effects  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  liabitual  use  of  liquors  in  excess;  but  as  to  some  of  the  most  striking  of 
them,  it  is  denied  that  they  are  physiological  effects  of  such  excess — being  not  direct 
results  of  hard  drinking,  but  due  to  the  bad  conditions  under  which  poor  people  who 
drink  hard  usually  live.  The  question  between  teetotalers  and  those  who  differ  from 
them,  at  this  point,  however,  is  only  a  matter  of  degree.  The  latter  admit  that  alcohol, 
in  narcotic  or  intoxicating  quantities,  produces  only  injurious  results.  In  such  quanti- 
ties it  has  a  deteriorating,  a  devitalizing  influence  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  tissue, 
and  habitual  exoess  in  its  use  is  attended  by  a  progressive  impairment  of  nervous  struc- 
ture, indicated  at  length  by  such  results  as  epilepsv  or  delirium.  See  Intoxication. 
But  the  results  of  excess  diner  greatly,  it  is  said,  in  tiie  case  of  different  persons,  so  that, 
not  nnfrequently,  many  yeare  of  hard  drinking  do  not  affect  the  system  of  the  drinker 
in  a  marked  d^opree. 

It  is  upon  the  second  point — the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  moderation — 
that  the  opinion  of  teetotalers  seriously  confficts  with  that  of  manv  physiologists.  The 
teetotal  argnment-^leaving  out  minor  points,  such  as  an  alleged  effect  of  alcohol  in 
impairing  the  digestion — ^may  be  stated  thus:  1.  Alcohol  can  never  have  I)eeu  intended 
by  nature  for  the  food  of  men.  It  is  never  produced  spontaneously  in  nature.  The 
vegetable  world  jrields  in  abundance  the  principles  which  form  the  flesh,  and  those 
which  keep  np  the  heat  of  the  body,  but  the  healthy  plant  never  produces  alcohol.  In 
the  body  too,  in  health,  food  is  never  converted  into  alcohol    And  the  body  docs  not 
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merely  not  produce  alcohol;  it  treats  it  as  a  foreign  element,  and  gets  rid  of  it  as  last. 
as  possible.  2.  Alcobol  in  the  body,  by  taking  up  the  oxygen  supplied  through  the 
lungs,  checks  the  burning  of  tissue,  upon  which  life  and  the  production  of  energy,  mus- 
cular or  mental,  depend;  and  similarly  it  impedes  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  got  rid  of 
the  waste  matters  which  are  the  products  of  the  burning.  It  thus  lowers  vitSity,  ;riti- 
ates  the  blood,  and  prevents  the  production  of  healthy  fiber.  Toddy  or  beer  taken  at 
bed-time,  instead  of  bein^  favorable  to  health,  has  just  the  same  effect,  according  to  Dr. 
Carpenter,  with  sleeping  m  a  four-post  bed  with  the  curttuns  carefully  tucked  under  the 
bed-clothes.  In  either  case,  that  is,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  supply  of  oxygen 
required  for  vital  processes,  especially  for  burning  the  waste  of  the  body<  o.  The  stimu- 
lation  produced  by  alcohol  is  succeeaed  by  a  recou  or  reaction;  and  to  produce  a  certain 
effect  of  stimulation,  the  quantity  taken  must  constantly  be  ino-eaeed.  From  this  cause 
— to  say  nothing  of  social  influences  connected  with  drinkine  calculated  to  produce  the 
same  result — moderate  drinking  tends  to  pass  into  excessive  drinking,  about  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  which  there  is  no  dispute. 

The  physiological  opinion  opposed  to  those  arguments  is,  that  while  alcohol,  like 
other  similar  substances,  has  in  large  quantities  a  narcotic,  a  devitalizing  effect,  it  has  in 
small  quantities  a  stimulating  effect,  between  which  and  narcotism  there  is  a  difference, 
not  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  The  stimulating  effect  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of 
highly-nutritious  and  easily  digested  food;  as  regards  the  vital  functions,  it  differs  from 
the  eifect  of  ordinary  food  only  in  rapidity  of  production.  It  does  not  substitute  an 
abnormal  for  the  normal  action  of  the  bodily  orpins;  it  restores  their  uataral  functiona; 
and  it  is  capable  of  rectifying  either  deficient  or  redundant  functional  action.  The  only 
positive  diiierenoe  of  effect  between  ordinary  food  and  alcoholic  stimulation  is,  that  the 
latter  does  not,  to  any  great  extent,  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  body.  There  is  no  recoil  or 
reaction  after  it,  except  that,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  food,  the  effect  is  exhausted  after 
a  time.  There  is  nothing  to  support  the  belief  in  a  reaction,  except  the  depression 
involved  in  thf  gradual  recovery  from  the  narcotic  effect  of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol; 
but  between  tne  narcotic  effect  of  a  large,  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  small,  quantity, 
there  is,  as  already  said,  a  difference  of  kind — their  connection  is  merely  aocidental. 
And  the  experience  of  mankind — ^the  fact  that  moderate  drinking  does  not  usually  pass 
into  excessive  drinking— sufficiently  shows  that  it  is  not  found  neceseaxy  to  increase  the 
quantit^r  used  for  stimulation.  Since  stimulation  restores  the  natural  functions,  it,  of 
course,  is  capable  of  removing  the  consequences  of  functions  being  perverted.  Thus^  it 
is  maintained  that,  among  other  things,  it  gives  relief  from  pain  and  muscular  spasms* 
reduces  the  circulation  when  too  rapid,  produces  healthy  sleep,  and  removes  general 
debility,  as  well  as  the  fatigue  of  special  organs.  Whether  it,  to  an  important  extent, 
affects  the  waste  of  tissue,  or  keeps  waste  matters  in  the  blood,  is  at  present  undeter- 
mined ;  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  justification  for  holding  that  life  is  to  be  meas- 
ured bv  the  aggregation  of  tissue,  or  the  rapidity  of  bodily  changes.  The  nc^ion  that 
alcohol  checks  the  burning  of  tissue  by  taking  up  the  oxygen  received  by  me  Iubjes, 
originated  when  it  was  believed,  upon  the  authority  of  Liebig  (it  was  so  believed  untu  a 
few  years  a^o,  but  the  contrary  is  generally  hela  now),  tliat  alcohol  was  altogether 
decomposed  m  the  body.  If  these  views  are  correct,  it  follows  that  alcohol,  taken  cau< 
tiously  and  in  small  quantities — the  quantities  varying  with  the  circimistances  and  with 
the  constitution  of  the  individual — ^may  be  used  not  only  with  safety  but  with  advan- 
tage. 

Under  the  third  head  teetotalers,  of  course,  maintain  that  total  abstinence  is  highly 
favorable  to  health.  They  adduce  their  personal  experience;  the  mortality  statistics  of 
one  or  two  regiments  and  of  ships*  crews  mainly,  or  entirely,  made  up  of  abstainers;  the 
evidence  of  arctic  voyagers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  travelers  in  tropical  regions  on  the 
other,  to  prove  that  in  every  climate  health  can  be  maintained,  and  is  most  likely  to  be 
maintained,  when  no  use  is  made  of  alcoholic  drinks.  On  the  other  side,,  the  fact  that 
men  of  all  races  use  alcoholic  beverages  is  held  to  show  that  men,  living  as  men  must 
usually  do,  find  those  beverages  useful,  if  not  necessary.  It  is  not  disputed  that  many 
persons  live  in  health  without  them — that  persons  having  an  abundance  of  wholesome 
food,  not  over- worked,  living  in  well-constructed  houses,  and  in  wholesome  air,  can 
usually  dispense  with  them.  But  when  some,  or  all,  of  those  conditions  are  wanting — 
which  in  towns,  at  any  rate,  happens  in  all  but  exceptional  cases— it  is  alleged  that  a 
nearer  approach  to  health  is  made  when  a  moderate  use  is  made  of  alcohol. 

The  social  arguments  in  favor  of  total  abstinence,  thougli  very  weighty  and  earnestly 
insisted  upon,  can  be  indicated  in  a  few  sentences.  It  is  affirmed  that  tlie  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class; 
that  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism,  the  chief  cause  of  crime,  a  frequent  occasion  of 
immorality;  that  it  lowers  the  health  and  shortens  the  life  of  the  gnat  maas  of  artisans 
and  laborers,  makes  their  homes  wretched,  and  exposes  them  and  their  families  to  the 
evils  and  temptations  of  chronic  destitution.  Then,  such  are  the  seductive  infiuencee  of 
drink  and  good-fellowship,  that  moderate  drinkers  are  in  danger  of  becoming  drunkards; 
thus  the  use  of  liquors  effects  the  ruin  of  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  Total  abstinence  is  demanded  as  a  measure  of  personal  precaution,  be- 
cause no  one  who  drinks  at  all  is  safe  against  falling  into, drunkenness;  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  incumbent  upon  those  who  desire  the  improvement  of  the  poorer  classes;  as  a  duty 
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[>f  example  which  erery  man  owes  to  his  neighbor,  and  which,  involving  self-denial, 
must  bave  a  fayorable  reflex  influence  upon  character.  On  the  oUier  side,  it  is  not 
denied  that  drinking  is  closely  connected  with,  or  that  it  exasperates,  the  misery  under- 
^ne  by  the  poor;  but  it  is  denied  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  misery.  It  is  maintained 
that  drinking  must  be  regarded  as  an  effect  of  the  bad  conditions  inherited  by  the  poor, 
and  under  which  they  live.  Persons  bom  in  close  alleys,  and  brought  up  in  foul  air, 
lining  always  from  hand  to  mouth,  often  upon  insufScient  or  unwholesome  food,  feel 
(it  is  said)  a  need  of  stimulants  to  support  vitality.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  fluctuations 
of  crime  (properly  so  called)  do  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  drinking,  but— so  far  as 
iliey  can  be  traced  to  one  circumstance — upon  variations  in  wa^es;  that  it  is  destitution, 
not  drunkenness,  that  contributes  most  largely  to  the  production  of  crime.  The  drun- 
kennees,  the  crime,  the  pauperism,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  permanently  reduced 
except  through  a  material  and  moral  improvement  being  effected  among  the  poor. 
Then  it  is  denied  that  moderate  drinkers,  in  general,  are  in  any  dan^r  of  becoming 
drunkards;  it  is  persons  wanting  in  prudence,  and  of  intemperate  constitution,  who  are 
exposed  to  that  danger. 

Of  late  years  total  abstainers — ^in  unison  with  others  who,  though  not  themselves 
abcitainers,  are  axious  to  promote  public  sobriety— have  exerted  themselves  to  obtain,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  a  legislative  prohibition  of  the  trade  in  drink.    This  movement 
was  set  on  foot  in  Great  Britain  in  1858,  by  an  organization  called  ''the  United 
Kingdom  alliance,'*  on  account  of  the  success  which  had  crowned  the  exertions  of 
teetotallers  in  Maine  and  many  other  of  the  United  States.    In  Maine  the  liquor  traffic 
was  suppressed  in  1846;  the  law  was  made  more  stringent  by  a  provision  for  confiscating 
all  alcoholic  drinks  in  1861 ;  and  though  in  1856  the  existing  laws  were  repealed,  and  it 
Itecame  lawful  to  distill  spirits,  to  sell  spirits,  and  to  have  spirits  in  possession,  drinking- 
houses  continued  to  be  prohibited.    The  **  alliance"  soon  found  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  carrying  a  Maine  liquor-law  through  the  British  parliament;  and  they  have 
uccordingly  conflned  themselves  to  asking  for  a  permissive  bill,  enabling  the  ratepayers 
of  a  parish,  if  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  them  should  think  fit,  to  suppress  all  public- 
houses  within  the  parish.    Hitherto  they  have  been'  unsuccessful.    They  support  the 
bill  upon  the  merits  by  a  variety  of  arguments.    Alcohol,  they  say.  being  a  poison,  its 
sale  ougiit  to  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  that  of  other  poisons.    The  legisla- 
ture has  admitted  the  exceptional  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  liquor  trade,  by  putting 
it  under  strict  regulation ;  in  consistency,  it  should  suppress  it  as  a  trade  altogether. 
They  allege  that  the  amount  of  drinking  in  a  place  always  varies  directly  with  the  num- 
ber of  public-houses;  and  then  that  the  amount  of  crime  and  of  pauperism  varies  directly 
mih  the  amount  of  drinking.    In  1857  Dr.  Lees  calculated  the  expense  of  the  use  of 
liquors  to  tibia  cotintry  at  11^  millions  a  year— the  cost  of  the  liquor  being  put  at  6G 
millions,  and  the  remainder  of  the  amount  made  up  by  allowing  for  the  crime  and  pau- 
perism caused  by  drinking,  the  loss  of  time  in  drinking,  and,  through  disease  induced 
by  drinking,  the  waste  of  life  consequent  upon  it  and  many  minor  items.    This  money, 
U  is  said,  if  not  spent  upon  drink,  would  have  a  marvelous  effect  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.    On  the  other  side,  it  is  maintained,  in  limine^  that  the  subject-matter 
of  this  bill  is  so  very  important,  and  so  full  of  difficulty,  that  parliament  sliould  not 
(lek'gate  its  functions  in  respect  of  it  to  the  ratepayers;  also,  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
plant,  in  every  parish  in  the  country,  the  seeds  of  perpetual  strife.   Upon  the  merits  it  is 
said  that  a  prohibitory  law  could  not  be  carried  out— at  any  rate,  in  large  towns  where 
the  worst  evils  connected  with  drinking  are  found;  and  that  systematic  attempts  at 
evasion  would  be  made,  which  would  demoralize  the  people,  and  put  them  in  chronic 
aatagonism  to  the  law.    Besides  the  arguments  already  stated  upon  this  side,  it  is  urged 
that— excepting  the  case  of  poisonous  substances— it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  govern - 
in;;  body  to  say  to  its  people:  Tou  shall  not  spend  your  money  upon  this  or  that;  that 
it  is  unreasonable,  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  to  speak  of  the  national  resources  being 
wasted  upon  liquors  any  more  than  upon  tea  or  beef,  or  other  substances  that  perish 
with  the  using;  and  that  the  power  of  procuring  articles  which  are  desired  is  what  men 
work  for— the  great  motive  of  industry.    It  is  also  maintained  that  compulsory  abstin- 
ence from  drink  would  not  produce  the  same  results  as  voluntary  abstinence;  that  men 
would  seek  indemnifications,  resorting,  it  might  be,  to  other  and  more  injurious  narcotics 
than  alcohol,  and  to  vices  which  might  be  even  more  injurious  than  drinking.    It  is  said 
that  abstinence,  to  be  valuable,  must  be  a  sign  of  a  moral  improvement;  and  that  it  is 
safest  we  should  leave  the  poor  to  face  the  temptations  of  their  situation,  trying  to  for- 
tify them  against  these  temptations  by  education,  by  giving  them  just,  moral,  and  relig- 
ious views;  at  Mie  same  time  holding  before  them  the  spectacle  of  temperance  and  its 
results  in  the  case  of  the  more  comfortable  classes. 

The  following  are  the  leading  organizations  in  Great  Britain  that,  with  various  modi- 
fications of  creed,  carry  on  the  temperance  agitation.  They  can  claim  as  directors  and 
advocates  men  of  acknowledged  position  and  ability;  and  the  aggregate  sum  of  money 
sclent  annually  is  very  great.  The  National  tenvperance  league,  London  (organ,  the 
Wf^ldy  Rec&rd)\  the  United  Kingdom  alliance.  Manchester,  with  numerous  branches 
Korean,  the  AUiance  Nmott);  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland  temperance  society,  Lon 
<lon  (organ,  the  Chureh  of  England  Temperance  Magazine) \  the  Scottisli  temperance* 
league,  Glasgow  (organ,  the  League  Journal)',  the  National  band  of  hope  union/t^ondon^lp 
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(organ,  Band  of  Hope  Bmew),  Besides  these,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist 
branches  of  the  temperance  society  form  distinct  organizations,  while  the  order  of 
Good  TempUj/n  has  its  organs  in  the  United  States,  and  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. 

TEHFESATITBE  OF  the  BOBT  in  HEALTH  and  BISBASE.  It  is  universally  admitted 
as  a  result  of  the  observations  of 'numerous  physiologists,  among  whom  our  own 
countryman,  Dr.  John  Davy,  stands  pre-eminent,  that  although  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture varies  in  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  the  normal  temperature  at  completely 
sheltered  parts  of  the  surface  amounts  to  08° .4,  or  a  few  tenths  more  or  less  in  temper- 
ate climates;  and  that  if  there  is  a  persistent  elevation  above  dB^'.S,  or  a  depression  be- 
low OT^.S,  some  form  of  disease  is  certainly  indicated.  (In  warm-blooded  animals,  gen- 
erally, the  temperature  is  one  degree  lower  at  completely  sheltered  parts  of  the  suraace 
than  in  the  bacK  of  the  mouth,  or  other  accessible  internal  parts.) 

Some  of  the  circumstances  which  cause  a  deviation  from  the  normal  temperature  are 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  Animal  Heat.  It  may  be  further  noticed,  that  exposure 
to  cold  without  exercise,  and  sustained  mental  exertion,  reduce  the  temperature,  and 
that  the  amount  of  heat  is  at  first  reduced  after  a  full  meal,  although,  as  stated  in  the 
above-named  article,  it  subsequently  rises.  Moreover,  in  the  tropics,  the  average  tem- 
perature is  nearly  1"*  higher  than  in  temperate  regions. 

When  the  temperature  rises  in  cases  of  disease,  the  following  relation  to  its  augment- 
tation  and  that  of  the  pulse  has  been  established:  aniTusrease  ^temperature  of  V  above 
dd*"  eorreitponds  with  an  inereaee  of  10  beats  of  the  pulse  in  tfie  minute.  Thus,  if  the  pulse  is 
60  at  98%  it  is  70  at  99%  80  at  100%  and  so  on.  It  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt, 
by  the  observations  of  Wunderlich,  Virchow,  and  many  other  foreign  physicians,  and 
by  Parkes,  Jenner,  Aitken,  and  Ringer  in  this  country,  that  the  preternatural  heat  whidi 
in  certain  cases  can  be  detected  by  the  thermometer,  and  may  exist  to  the  extent  of  4*", 
6"*,  or  even  8*"  above  the  healthy  average,  and  which  varies  in  amount  in  different  dis- 
eases, in  different  persons,  and  at  different  times  of  the  same  day,  is  the  essential  s}7np- 
tom  of  fever.  Dr.  Davy,  in  his  Phjfsiologieal  and  Anatomtcal  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  2(W, 
describes  the  case  of  a  lunatic  soldier,  in  whom  the  accidental  discovery  that  his  tern 
perature  was  O**  above  the  normal  standard,  led  to  tlie  detection  of  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  intestines.  Wunderlich,  whose  experience  embraces  at  least  half -a-milliou 
exact  theimometric  observations,  bears  unqualifled  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  mode 
of  investigation  in  the  early  detection  of  disease,  and  as  often  furnishing  an  important 
guide  to  treatment.  Some  of  these  instances  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Aitken  in  his  JSdenee 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  8d  ed.  voL  I  pp.44-46. 

We  give  in  a  condensed  form  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  observations.  In 
agtte,  the  temperature  of  the  body  begins  to  rise  several  hours  before  the  beginning  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  after  the  disease  seems  to  have  disappeared,  a  periodic  increase  of  the 
temperature  may  still  be  detected,  and  as  long  as  this  continues,  the  patient  is  not  really 
cured.  In  typhoid  fever,  the  rise  of  temperature,  or  its  abnormal  fall,  will  indicate  what 
is  about  to  happen  three  or  even  four  days  before  any  cliange  in  the  pulse  or  other  sigu 
of  mischief  has  been  observed,  A  sudden  fall  of  temperature  has  thus  denoted  intestinal 
hemorrhage  several  days  before  it  appeared  in  the  stools.  A  fall  as  low  as  98°  was 
noticed  by  Parkes  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  When  a  person,  who  yesterday  was  healthy, 
exhibits  this  morning  a  temperature  above  104°,  it  is  almost  certain  that  an  attack  of 
ephemeral  fever  or  ague  is  coming  on,  and  should  the  temperature  rise  up  to  or  beyond 
106°.  B,  the  case  will  certainly  turn  out  one  of  ague  or  of  some  other  form  of  malarious 
fever.  If,  during  the  first  day  of  illness,  the  temperature  rises  to  106%  it  is  certain  that 
the  patient  does  not  suffer  from  typhus  or  typhoid  fever;  and  if  the  temperature  of  a 
patient,  who  exhibits  the  general  signs  of  pneumonia,  never  reaches  101°.  7,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  no  soft  infiltration  in  the  lungs.  '*  In  typhoid  fever,  a  temperature  which 
does  not  exceed  on  any  evening  108°.5,  indicates  a  probable  mild  course  of  fever.  A 
temperature  of  106°  in  the  evening,  or  104°  in  the  morning,  shqiws  that  the  attack  is  a 
severe  one,  and  forebodes  danger  during  the  third  week.  On  the  other  hand,  a  temper- 
ature of  101°.  7,  and  below,  in  the  morning,  indicates  a  very  mild  attack,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  convalescence.  In  pneumonia,  a  temperature  of  104°  and  upward  indi- 
cates a  severe  attack.  In  acute  rheumatism  a  temperature  of  104°  is  always  an  alarming 
symptom.  In  a  case  of  jaundice  otherwise  mild,  an  increase  of  temperature  indicates  a 
pernicious  turn.  In  tuberculosis,  an  increase  of  temperature  shows  that  the  disease  is 
advancing,  and  that  untoward  complications  are  setting  in.  In  short,  a  fever  tempera- 
ture of  104°  to  106°  in  any  disease  indicates  that  its  progress  is  not  checked,  and  that 
complications  may  still  occur." — Op,  eU.,  p.  21.  We  may  further  observe  that,  from  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  a  persistent  elevation  of  temperature  exists  as  an  in- 
variable precursor  of  the  growth  of  tubercle  in  any  organ.  As  a  general  rule,  when  |the 
temperature  rises  continuously  to  106°. 2,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable;  and  when  it  naes 
to  110°,  a  fatal  issue  is  almost  certain.  The  diseases  in  which  the  highest  temperatures 
have  been  observed  are  scarlatina,  in  which  it  has  been  noted  at  112°,  and  tetanus,  in 
which,  at  the  period  of  death,  it  was  112°.6.  and  an  hour  afterward  was  lld°.8.  In  Dr. 
*  Aitken 's  work,  the  reader  will  find  a  series  of  diagrams  illustnuing  the  range  of  tem- 
perature in  ague,  erysipelas,  measles,  pneumonia,  simple  continui^  fever,  scarlatina, 
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gmftll-pox,  typhoid  and  typhus  feyers,  etc.,  together  with  a  full  description  of  the  in- 
SFtruments  to  be  used,  the  method  of  using  them,  and  practical  rules  for  recording  obser- 
▼atlone.  \ 

TEMPERED,  or  TOUGHENED,  GLASS,  glass  in  a  peculiar  molecular  condition,  pro- 
duced by  placing  it  while  hot  in  a  tight  box  containing  oil.  The  box  is  tight  to  prevent 
ignition  of  the  ou.  The  surface  to  variable  depths,  depending  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment,  becomes  very  bard,  and  apparently  tough,  for  articles  of  glass  prepared  by  this 
method  may  be  thrown  with  considerable  violence  upon  the  ground  without  breaking. 
When,  however,  they  do  break  they  are  shattered  into  minute  fragments,  after  the  manner 
of  prince  Rupert's  drops  (q.  v.)*  indicating  that  the  molecules  of  glass  are  held  together  in 
a  condition  of  strain,  and  this  is  shown  to  be  the  case  by  an  examination  of  the  optical 
properties  of  the  glass.  Continued  jarring  will  produce  disintegration,  and  the  material 
will  not  bear  to  be  ground.    It  is  the  invention  of  M.  de  la  Bastie  of  France. 

TEXPESIH6  METALS.  A  peculiar  effect  is  produced  upon  some  metals  by  heating 
them  to  redness,  and  then  suddenly  cooling  them.  By  this  means,  extreme  hardness  is 
obtained,  especially  in  steel,  which  is  so  susceptible  to  this  process,  called  tempering, 
that  almost  any  degree  of  hardness  and  brittleness  can  be  obtained.  If,  for  instance,  we 
make  a  piece  of  steel  red  hot,  and  then  plunge  it  into  cold  water.  It  becomes  hard  and 
brittle  when  cold,  and  is  actually,  though  slightly,  increased  in  bulk.  But  if  we  reheat 
the  metal,  and  allow  it  to  cool  slowly^  it  agaiu  becomes  soft  and  malleable  as  before. 
Moreover,  if  we  £^ain  reheat  it,  but  not  to  redness,  and  cool  it  suddenly,  it  is  still  further 
softened.  If,  before  reheating,  the  surface  has  been  polished,  a  beautiful  shade  of  color 
is  produced  by  the  heat,  whicn  is  varied  according  to  the  temperature  employed;  and  so 
exactly  is  this  the  case,  that  the  experienced  manipulator  is  entirely  guided  by  the  color 
produced,  instead  of  by  nice  regulations  of  the  heat  applied.  For  ordinary  operations, 
the  metal  is  cooled  by  plunging  it  in  cold  water;  but  oil,  mercury,  and  saline  solutions 
are  used  for  special  purposes.  An  exact  series  of  experiments  has  proved  that  the 
following  colors  are  produced  at  the  temperatures  given:  very  pale  yellowish,  by  480° 
Fahr.;  pale  straw,  460';  yellow,  470'*;  brown,  490^  mottled  brown,  510*' ;  purple,  530'; 
bright  blue,  550^  blue,  560^  dark  blue,  600^ 

TEXFLABS,  S^NiOHTs,  a  celebrated  religious  and  military  order,  founded  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  banning  of  the  12th  c,  by  Husues  de  Paynes,  Geoffrey  de  St.  Omer,and 
seven  other  French  knights,  for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  of  pilgrims 
resorting  thither.  Baldwin  IL,  king  of  Jerusalem,  bestowed  on  this  order  their  first 
place  of  residence;  and  an  additional  building  was  acquired  from  the  abbot  and  canons 
of  the  church  and  convent  of  the  temple,  whence  the  order  obtained  the  name  of  the 
"  poor  soldiers  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,"  afterward  abbreviated  into  templars.  The 
knights  were  bound  by  their  rule  to  hear  the  holy  office  every  day,  or  if  prevented  by 
their  military  duties,  to  say  a  certain  number  of  paternosters  instead;  they  were  to 
abstain  from  flesh  four  days  in  the  week,  and  from  eggs  and  milk  on  Fridays.  They 
might  have  three  horses  and  an  esquire  each,  but  were  forbidded  to  hunt  or  fowl.  In 
the  earlier  period  of  their  history,  the  templars  made  a  great  show  of  poverty,  con- 
trasting much  with  their  later  condition.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Sara- 
cens, they  spread  over  Europe;  their  valor  became  everywhere  celebrated;  immense 
donations  in  money  and  land  were  showered  on  them ;  and  members  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  thought  themselves  honored  by  enrolment  in  the  order.  In  every 
country  where  they  existed,  they  had  their  governor,  called  the  master  of  the  temple  or 
of  the  militia  of  the  temple,  llie  templars  had  settlements  in  England  from  an  early 
period.  The  first  was  in  London,  on  the  site  of  Southampton  buildings,  Holbom;  but 
from  1185  their  principal  seat  was  in  Fleet  street,  still  known  as  the  temple.  The  round 
church  which  bears  their  name  was  dedicated  by  Heraclius,  patriarch  of  the  church  of 
the  resurrection  in  Jerusalem,  in  1185,  and  the  chancel  was  consecrated  in  1240. 

The  templars  wer^  at  first  all  laymen  and  of  noble  birth.  Pope  Alexander  III., 
however.  In  1162,  authorized  the  admission  of  spiritual  persons  not  bound  by  previous 
TOWS,  as  chaplains  to  the  order,  who  were  not  required  to  adopt  the  military  vows.  A 
third  class  was  afterward  introduced,  consisting  of  laymen  not  of  noble  birth,  who 
entered  as  serving  brothers,  some  of  them  beine  attendants  on  the  knights,  and  others 
exercising  trades  in  the  houses  or  lands  of  the  order.  Eventually,  many  persons  became 
afiiliated  members  without  taking  the  vows,  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  afforded 
them.  As  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  templars  increased,  so  did  their  luxury, 
arrogance,  and  other  vices,  whicn  gave  the  Frencn  kings  a  pretext  for  endeavoring  to 
suppress  them,  and  lay  hold  of  their  possessions.  Accusations,  many  of  which  were 
absnrd  and  incredible,  were  brought  against  them  by  two  members  of  their  own  body. 
Their  principal  enemy  was  Philippe  IV.  of  France,  who  induced  pope  Clement  V.  to 
accede  to  a  scheme  by  which  the  whole  members  of  the  order  were  seized  and  imprisoned, 
their  lands  confiscated,  and  many  of  them  tfied,  convicted,  and  executed  for  capital 
crimes.  The  Enj^Iish  templars  were  arrested  by  command  of  Edward  II. ;  and  a  council 
held  in  London  in  1809  having  convicted  them  of  various  crimes,  most  of  whic^  were 
probably  ima^nary,  the  kin^  seized  their  possessions.  In  1812  the  whole  order  through 
out  Europe  was  suppressed  by  the  council  of  Vienne,  and  its  property  bestowed  on  &e> 
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knights  of  St.  John,  to  which  latter  order  their  £ng]ii^  possessions  were  formally  trans- 
ferred bv  a  statute  of  Edward  II.  in  1823. 

The  habit  of  the  templaii  was  white,  with  a  red  cross  of  eight  points  of  the  Maltese 
form  worn  on  the  left  shoulder.  Their  war-cry  was  "beau  s^ant;"  and  their  banner, 
which  bore  the  same  name,  was  parted  per  fess  sable  and  ardent.  They  also  displayed 
above  their  lances  a  white  banner  charged  with  the  cross  of  the  order.  Their  badges 
were  the  Agfvus  Dei,  and  a  representation  of  two  knights  mounted  on  one  horse — indica- 
tive of  the  original  poverty  of  the  order. — See  Addison's  History  of  the  Knigkt$  Templan, 
the  Temple  Church,  and  the  Temple  (Lond.  1842);  A.  O.  Haye*s  Per9eeyM(m  of  the  £jiight$ 
Templure  (Ediu.  1865). 

TEMPLATE,  a  mold  in  wood  or  metal,  showing  the  outline  or  profile  of  moldings, 
and  from  which  the  workmen  execute  the  molding. 

TEMPLE  (so  called  because  the  knights  templars  had  one  of  their  branches  in  that 

Sart  of  London),  in  its  connection  with  the  law  of  England,  is  a  part  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
on  occupied  exclusively  by  barristers  or  attorneys,  witli  few  exceptions.  It  is  the 
joint-property  of  the  two  Inns  of  Court  (q.v.),  called  the  societies  of  the  inner  temple 
and  middle  temple,  each  of  which  has  a  right  of  calling  persons  to  the  degree  of  barris- 
ter—a privilege  shared  by  the  two  other  Inns  of  Court,  Gray's  Inn  (q.v.)  and  Lincoln's 
Inn  (q.v.).  The  temple  consists  of  buildings  occupied  by  barristers,  who  rent  the  same 
from  the  above  two  societies,  who  are  the  private  proprietors,  and  issue  their  own  regu- 
lations as  to  the  management  of  the  property. 

TEMPLE,  Daniel,  1790-1861;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  Dartmouth  college,  1817,  and 
Andover  semmary,  1820;  sailed  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  board  to  the  east,  1822, 
with  a  printmg-press;  stationed  at  Malta,  1822-82,  and  had  charge  of  the  press;  resided 
at  Smyrna,  1832-44;  returned  to  America,  1844.  He  publislied  many  books  in  modern 
Greek,  Italian,  and  Armenian,  wrot«  many  scriptural  histories,  and  edited  and  con- 
tributed to  a  monthly  magazine  in  modern  Greek.  His  life  and  letters  were  publislied 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  the  rev.  Daniel  H.  Temple. 

TEMPLE,  Frbdbrtck,  d.d.,  b.  Enffland.  1821;  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at 
Balliol  college,  Oxford,  1842;  was  fellow  and  tutor  in  mathematics;  ordained  in  the 
church  of  England,  1846;  principal  of  the  training  college,  Eneller  hall,  1848-^;  an 
inspector  of  schools,  1855-^;  master  of  Ru^by  school,  1858-69;  appointed  bishop  of 
Exeter,  1869,  his  coxifirmation  as  such  bcin^  inefFectnally  opposed  because  of  his  share 
in  writing,  1860,  tlie  well  known  Es$ay9  and  Bemewe.  He  is  one  of  the  queen's  chap- 
lains, and  has  published  three  volumes  of  sermons  preached  in  Rugby  chapel. 

TEMPLE,  Richard GRENVILLE,  Earl,  1711-79,  b.  England;  returned  to  parijament 
from  Buckingham,  1784;  and  in  1752  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  He  was  a  political 
ass(xjiate  of  William  Pitt,  and  held  the  positions  of  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1756-57,  and 
lord  privy  seal,  1757-^1.  The  OrenmUe  Papers  (1852-^3^  edited  by  W.  J.  Smith,  con- 
sist of  the  correspondence  between  Pitt  and  George  and  Richard  Temple.  They  throw 
much  light  on  the  political  and  court  life  of  the  period. 

TEMPLE,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  diplomatist  and  popular  writer,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1628, 
studied  for  two  years  at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge  (where  he  had  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Ralph  Cudwortfi  for  tutor),  and  at  the  age  of  19  went  abroad  on  his  travels.  He 
acquired  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  also  cultivated  his  taste  for  English 
composition.  He  entered  on  public  life  in  1661,  as  member  for  the  co.  of  Carlo w%  in 
the  Irish  parliament.  In  1665  he  was  selected  to  proceed  to  Westphalia  on  a  secret 
mission  to  the  bishop  of  MQnster;  and  on  his  return  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and 
appointed  resident  at  the  court  of  Brussels.  He  was,  as  sir  James  Mackintosh  has 
remarked,  the  model  of  a  negotiator,  "uniting  politeness  and  address  to  honesty;" 
while,  as  a  domestic  politician,  "in  an  age  of  extremes,  he  was  attached  to  liberty,  and 
yet  averse  from  endangering  the  public  peace."  In  fact  the  chief  aim  and  desire  of  this 
accomplished  statesman  was  to  enjoy  lettered  ease  and  leisure,  apart  from  all  exciting 
public  care  and  responsibility.  His  most  important  diplomatic  success  was  the  famous 
treaty  of  1668,  known  as  the  triple  alliance,  bv  which  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
bound  themselves  to  unite  in  curbing  the  ambition  of  France.  This  neffotiatiou  was 
accomplished  in  five  days,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  Dutch  statesman,  De  Witt.  At 
the  congress  of  Aix-la-(;hapelle,  and  at  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Nime^uen,  Temple  was 
also  a  ne^tiator.  He  was  loog  ambassador  at  tlie  Hague,  and  assisted  in  bringing  about 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  princess  Mary.  Charles  IL  m  vain 
endeavoredto  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  state;  but 
though  shunning  such  arduous  duty,  he  attempted  to  reform  the  government  by  estab- 
lishing,  with  consent  of  the  king,  a  privy  council  of  30  persons,  by  whose  deliberations 
hia  majesty  promised  to  be  guided  in  all  public  affairs.  As  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, 80  numerous  a  council,  under  such  a  sovereign  as  Charles,  and  in  times  of  sucli 
fierce  rivaliy  and  faction,  proved  an  utter  failure.  Temple  then  finally  abandoned  poll- 
tics,  and  retired  to  the  country.  When  the  revolution  placed  Wuliam  III.  on  the 
throne.  Temple  was  again  solicited  to  become  secretary  of  state;  but  he  afain  refused. 


The  remaining  10  years  of  his  life  were  mostly  spent  at  his  favorite  ^sat  of  Moor  park, 
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in  Surrey,  where  he  carried  out  his  schemes  of  planting  and  landscape  gardening,  and 
realized  his  early  wish  for  studious  retirement.  During  this  period  he  had,  as  secre* 
tary  and  humble  companion,  the  immortal  Jonathan  ^ift,  who  regarded  his  stately 
self-complacent  patron  with  more  fear  and  distrust  than  affection,  but  who  ultimately 
became  his  literary  executor.  Temple  died  at  Moor  park,  in  Jan.,  1699.  His  collected 
worka  form  four  volumes  (Lond.  1814). 

Afi  an  author  Temple  is  now  known  chiefly  by  his  historical  Memoirs,  and  his  Mweel- 
lanea,  the  latter  being  a  collection  of  essays  on  various  subjects — as  government,  trade, 
ancient  and  modern  learning,  gardening,  heroic  virtue,  and  poetry.  He  has  been  con- 
^dered  one  of  the  reformers  of  our  style;  "the  first  writer,"  says  Johnson,  **  who  gave 
cadence  to  English  prose."  His  style  has  quite  a  modern  air,  and  is  smooth,  copious, ' 
and  agreeable.  He  is  too  pretentious  as  respects  scholarship  and  learning,  and  has  no 
weight  as  a  political  writer;  but  he  expatiates  very  pleasantly  on  foreign  travel  and 
country  life,  on  flowers  and  fruits,  on  parterres,  terrace-walks,  and  fountains.  Hia 
epicurean  temperament  is  happily  and  characteristically  displayed  in  the  last  words  of 
his  last  essay.  '\When  all  is  done,"  he  says,  "  human  life  is  at  the  greatest  and  best  but 
ilke  a  fro  ward  child,  that  must  be  played  with  and  humored  a  little  to  keep  it  quiet  till 
it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over."  This  is  taking  the  battle  of  life  very  easily, 
but  it  is  not  in  such  a  manner  that  great  men  or  true  patriots  are  formed. 

TEKPLEIIOBE',  a  market-t.  of  the  co.  of  Tipperary,  province  of  Munster,  Ireland, 
is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  a  commandery  of  the  knights  templars,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Suir,  9  m.  n.  of  Thurles.  Although  without  manu- 
factures of  any  note,  Templemore  has  some  considerable  share  of  inland  traffic.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway,  79  m.  distant  from  Dublin.  The 
public  buildings,  one  of  which  is  an  extensive  barrack,  are  substantial,  but  without  any 
noteworthy,  architectural  character.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  8,497,  of  whom  2,498  were 
Roman  Catholics. 

TEMPO  (ItaL  time),  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  a  piece  of  music  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted. The  rhythmical  proportions  of  notes,  as  indicated  by  their  form,  give  them  only 
a  relative  value,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  absolute  speed  with  which  the  composi- 
tion should  be  plaved.  Some  compositions  require,  from  their  character,  a  quick  lively 
movement;  for  others,  a  slower  movement  is  more  suitable;  and  different  terms  are 
used  to  indicate  different  gradations  of  movement.  Of  these  the  principal,  beginning 
with  the  slowest,  are:  Largo ^  broad;  hhrgheUo,  somewhat  broad;  lemto^  dn^ging;  grar^e^ 
heavy,  solemn;  adagio,  slow;  andantino,  moving  a  little;  andante^  moving;  aUegretto, 
somewhat  lively;  moderato,  moderately  quick;  allegro,  lively;  vivace,  witli  vivacity; 
pre^,  rapidly;  pi^Hmmo,  with  great  rapidity.  These  terms  are  not  always  used  with 
the  precision  that  might  be  wished,  and  sometimes  apply  more  to  the  character  than  to 
the  absolute  speed  of  performance.  They  are  often  modified  by  other  qualifying  words, 
as  aUegro  eon  brio,  lively  and  with  briskness;  allegro  appassionnato,  passionately  excited. 
The  tempo  is  indicated  with  more  exactness  by  a  reference  to  the  beat  of  the  metronome 
<q-v.).  Thus,  M.M.  !  -=  120,  signifies  that  120  beats  of  the  metronome,  each  represent- 
ing a  crochet,  are  to  fill  up  the  space  of  a  minute;  M.M.  f^  =  60,  that  60  quavers  are  to 
be  performed  in  a  minute. 

While  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  time  of  a  movement  is  to  be  steady  and  unvary- 
ing, cases  often  occur  where  a  certain  part  of  a  composition  has  to  be  taken  quicker  or 
slower  than  the  rest;  this  is  indicated  by  such  iemsaapiH  vivo,  more  lively;  or  ritenuto, 
kept  back;  while  a  return  to  the  original  time  is  expressed  by  the  words  a  tempo.  The 
performer  may  be  required  to  proceed  from  one  aegree  of  movement  to  another,  not 
abruptly,  but  gradually ;  the  time  used  to  express  this  are:  rilaaciando,  slackening;  ritar- 
dando,  retarding;  ealando,  calming  down;  stringerido,  pressing  on;  a^'celerando,  gradually 
increasing  speed;  with  some  others. 

Tempo  Kubato  (stolen  time)  is  the  name  given  to  a  mode  of  performance  in  which  a 
restless  character  is  imparted  by  protracting  one  note  beyond  its  proper  duration,  and 
curtailing  another,  so  that  the  aggregate  duration  of  each  measure  remains  unchanged. 

TEMPORAL  BONES.    See  Skull,  ante. 

'TEXPOSALMWIB  (of  the  Pope)  is  a  phrase  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  which 
are  veiy  distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  confusion  of  which  has  led  to  frequent  and 
serious  misunderstanding. 

I.  In  one  of  these  senses  it  means  the  sovereign  power  which  the  pope  possessed  as 
ruler  of  the  so-called  papal  states  (q.v.),  and  which,  especially  of  late  years,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  The  power  which  the  pope  exercised  within  bis  own 
states,  although  modified  in  its  exercise  by  his  spiritual  cnaracter,  was  in  substance  the 
same  as  that  of  any  arbitrary  sovereign.  The  history  of  its  origin  and  progress,  and  of 
the  variation  of  Ihe  Ihnits  withhi  which  it  has  been  acknowledged,  is  briefly  detailed 
under  the  head  Papal  States.  The  question  as  to  the  necessity  or  utility  of  such  a 
power  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  ruler,  and  even  of  its  lawfulness  and  its  com- 
patibili^f  with  his  spiritual  duties,  has  been  very  warmly  debated;  nor  is  this  contro- 
versy of  entirely  ncent  origin.  Many  of  the  mediaeval  sectaries  put  forward  the  princi- 
ple of  the  inoompatibllity  of  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal  power  in  the  same  person, 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  pope,  but  also  as  to  the  baron-bi^ops  or  other  eocleslasticahl^ 
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seigneurs  of  that  a^e.  Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Yaudois,  of  Pierre  oe  Bruis»  and 
above  all.  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The  last-named  of  these  rendered  himself  specially  obnox- 
ious by  the  activity  and  even  turbulence  with  which  he  propagated  this  view,  and  the 
sentence  of  death  under  which  he  suffered  was  the  penalty  of  rebellion  quite  as  much 
as  of  heresy.  Through  the  centuries  which  followed,  the  anti-papal  controversies  turned 
so  entirely  upon  doctrine,  that  there  was  little  room  for  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  not  unf  requentl^  been  done,  that  it  entered  in  any 
way  into  the  conflict  of  Gallican  and  Ultramontane  principles.  Even  the  great  Gallican 
champion,  Bossuet,  not  only  admitted  the  lawfulness  of  the  pope's  temporal  sovereignty, 
but  contended  that  it  was  in  some  sense  necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
*  power,  and  to  the  independence  of  his  ecclesiaslical  government.  It  was  not  until  the 
aggression  of  the  French  republic  upon  Rome,  and  the  annexation  of  the  papal  prov- 
inces called  the  Legations  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  afterward  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  by  Bonaparte,  that  the  controversy  assumed  any  practical  interest.  During  the 
later  conflict  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napoleon  I.,  the  design  which  the  latter  entertained 
of  a  still  further  annexation  of  papal  territory  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  dispute; 
and  still  more  recently,  after  the  re-annexation  of  nearly  the  same  portions  of  the  papal 
states  to  the  kingdom  of  Ital^,  the  question  once  more  agitated  the  entire  Catholic 
world.  No  formal  and  authoritative  Judgment  of  the  Roman  church  was  pronounced 
regarding  it;  but  a  strong  and  almost  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  was  tendered  to 
the  present  pope,  Pius  lA.,  in  the  form  of  letters  and  addresses  from  bishops  and  others 
in  every  part  of  Catholic  Christendom.  The  tenor  of  all  these  is  nearly  the  same.  They 
profess  that  the  possession  of  temporal  sovereignty  is  no  essential  part  of  the  privileges 
of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  but  they  also  regard  the  possession  of  a  sovereignty  inde- 
pendent of  any  particular  sovereign,  as  the  means  providentially  established  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  free  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions as  spiritutJ  ruler  of  the  church.  The  contrary  opinion  held  by  some  distinguished 
members  of  the  Roman  church,  although  regarded  with  great  disfavor,  was  not  formally 
condemned  by  a  doctrinal  decision,  nor  was  any  action  taken  on  it  in  the  Vatican  coun- 
cil. The  recent  annexation  of  the  city  of  Rome  itself  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  elicited  a 
still  stronger  expression.     The  event  is  noticed  in  the  article  papal  states  (q.v.). 

II.  By  the  second  signification  of  the  phrase  "temporal  power  of  the  pope"  is  under- 
stood what  would  more  properly  be  called  the  claim  of  the  pope,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  apower  over  the  tempornlities  of  other  kings  and  states. 

TIus  power  may  be  of  two  kinds,  direetive  and  eoereive.  In  the  first  sense,  it  is  a 
claim  which  no  Catholic,  consistently  with  his  belief  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
pontiff,  can  be  supposed  to  deny,  as  it  imports  nothing  more  than  that  the  pope,  as 
supreme  moral  teacher,  has  power  to  instruct  all  members  of  his  church,  whether  sub- 
jects or  sovereigns,  in  the  moral  duties  of  their  several  states. 

If  the  power  be  regarded  as  coercive,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the 
coercion  which  may  be  employed.  That  coercion  may  either  consist  in  the  threat  or 
infliction  oi  purely  ^pirittujl  censures;  or  it  may  involve  temporal  .consequences,  such  as 
suspension  or  deprivation  of  office,  forfeiture  of  the  allegiance  of  subjects,  and  even  lia- 
bility to  the  punishment  of  death.  Considered  in  the  former  sense,  the  claim  must  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  spiritual  headship  of  the  church,  which  is 
acknowledged  by  all  Catholics;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  power  to  compel  sov- 
ereigns, by  purely  spiritual  censures,  to  the  fulflUment  of  the  moral  duties  which  their 
state  imposes,  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  spiritual  primacy. 

But  the  papal  claim  to  authority  over  the  temporalities  of  kinss  has  gone  far  beyond 
these  limits.  From  the  10th  c.  downward,  popes  have  claimed  and  have  repeatedly 
exercised  a  power  of  coercing  kinM,  and  punishing  them  when  refractory  by  suspension, 
by  deprivation,  and  by  the  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects  to  another  sov- 
ereign. This  well-known  claim  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  between  the  Gallican  (q.v.)  and  Ultramontane  (q.v.)  schools;  and  in  the  Ultra- 
montane school,  two  different  theories  have  been  devised  for  its  explanation.  The  first 
and  most  extreme  (which  holds  the  power  to  be  a  direct  one)  supposes  that  this  power 
was  given  directly  by  Gk>d  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  that  the  two  powers  are  fore- 
shown by  the  "  two  swords"  mentioned  in  Luke  xxii.  88,  and  that  the  temporal  power 
is  a  privilege  of  the  primacy  by  divine  law,  equally  with  the  spiritual  sovereignty  itself. 
According  to  the  second,  or  indirect  theory,  the  temporal  power  is  not  directly  of  divine 
institution,  but  is  an  indirect  though  necessary  consequence  of  the  spiritual  supremacy^ 
and  is  only  given  as  a  means  of  completing,  and,  in  a  corrupt  and  disorganized  state 
rendering  more  efficacious,  the  work  which  the  spiritual  supremacy  is  directly  instituted 
to  accomplish.  It  was  in  this  latter  form  that  the  theoi^  of  the  temporal  power  was 
defended  by  the  great  champion  of  Ultramontanism,  cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  the  cele- 
brated declaration  of  the  Gallican  clergy  {DedaraUo  Cleri  OaiUeant)  in  1689  (see  Galli- 
can Church)  w(is  directed  against  it. 

A  third  view  of  the  temporal  power,  and  one  which  has  found  many  modem  de 
fenders,  was  propounded  by  the  celebrated  Fenelon  (q.  v.).  According  to  Fenelon's 
theory,  which  is  generally  described  as  the  historical  theory  of  the  temporal  power, 
the  pope  does  not  possess,  whether  by  direct  divine  appointment,  or  in  virtue  of  the 
Aeoessities  of  his  spiritual  office,  any  temporal  power  whatsoever.    But  he  possesses  the 
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pienltttde  of  thmt  spiritual  power  which  is  raqniied  for  ftlie  goTemmeiitiof  the  ehunch, 
and  he  is  empowered  to  enforce  it  by  roiritual  penalties,  and  especially  by  excommuni* 
cfttion  or  depriTation  of . membership. or  the  church.  Now,  ahhough  excommunioation 
and  Buch  other  penalties,  of  their  own  nature*  are  pnieljr  spiritual,  yel  t^e  religions  senti- 
ment of  the  meaieval  period,  and  the  awe  with  wnlch  it  regardea  the^thority  of  the 
<^uicfa,  invested  these  penalties  with  certain  temporal  effects.    See  ExR)mxx72¥igation. 

The  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  certain  civil  nghta  was  attached  by  the  law  of  Bngland, 
in  the  case  of  private  pereoDS,  to  the  spiritual  censure  of  excommunication  (q.  v.).  The 
same  penalty  was  applied  b^  the  laws  of  other  countries  to  the  sovereigns  themselves; 
by  the  law  of  Spain  in  the  sixth  council  of  Toledo  in  688;  that  of  France,  as  confessed 
by  Charles  the  &ild  in  859;  the  law  of  England,  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the 
so-called  Saxon  and  Swabian  codes  of  Germany.  The  last-named  codes  recognize  in  the 
pope,  in  certain  specified  cases,  the  rieht  to  excommunicate  Uie  emperor  himself;  and 
ordain  that  in  case  the  emperor  should  remain  for  twelve  months  without  being  absolved 
from  the  excommunication,  he  shall  be  deposed.  In  the  appeal  of  the  Saxon  nobles  to 
the  pope  against  Henry  IV.,  this  law  is  expressly  referred  to.  The  contemporary  his- 
torians, Paul  of  Bernned,  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  Nicholas  Roselli,  and  others,  de- 
scribe it  as  the  ground  of  the  emperor's  deposition ;  and  even  Henry  himself,  without 
denying  the  force  of  the  law,  sought  his  defense  solely  in  a  denial  of  the  charge  of  heresy 
which  was  imputed  to  him.  The  same  spirit  of  the  age  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  oatn 
taken  at  the  coronation  of  the  sovereign  in  many  countries,  especially  (although  not  ex- 
clusively) in  those  whose  kings— as  Roger  of  Sicily,  Peter  lu.  of  Aragon,  Guiscard  of 
Naples,  €k>df rey  of  Jerusalem,  and  John  of  England — ^had  made  their  Kingdoms  feuda- 
tory to  the  see  of  Rome:  by  which  the  monarch  swore  to  be  the  protector  and  defender 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  the  holy  Roman  church  in  all  their  necessities  and  utilities, 
and  to  guard  and  maintain  their  possessions,  honors,  and  rights. 

From  these  and  similsr  indications  of  the  public  feeling  of  the  medissva!  time,  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  theory  of  the  temporal  power  infer  that  orthodoxy  and  obedience  to  the 
pope,  in  all  essential  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  were  by  the  consent,  express  or 
tacit,  of  sovereigns  and  of  peoples  accepted  as  a  condition  of  the  tenuw  of  supreme  civH 
authority — a  condition  similar  in  its  character  and  objects  to  that  which  forms  Uie  basis 
of  the  limitation  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  En  j^Ssh  crown,  to  the  heirs  of  the 
princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  '*  bemg  Protestant."  Hence  thoy  conclude  that  the  function 
really  exercised  by  the  popes  in  relation  Co  heterodox  or  scandaloualy  immoral  sovereigns, 
or  oppressors  of  the  church  and  church  liberties,  was  in  itself  a  spiritual  one,  and  that 
the  civil  consequences  which  it  entailed  of  deprivation  or  deposition  arose,  not  from  the 
church  law,  but  from  the  expressed  or  unoerstood  international  cMk  law  of  the  age.  , 
This  notion  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  pope*s  power  over  sovereigns  and  states  may  f 
be  regarded  as  the  view  now  commonly  received,  and  it  may  help  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  some  points  of  the  controversy  regarding  the  celebrated  Sylhibus.  It  may  be 
added,  that  this  view  is  not  confined  to  Catholic  writers,  but  is  held  by  Leibnitz,  Pfdfel» 
£ichhom,  Yoigt,  Frederick  Hurter  (while  still  a  Protestant),  and  others. 

On  ttie  other  hand,  it  is  dhBcuU,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the 
language  used  by  the  popes  themselves  in  enforcing  their  claim  to  temporal  authority, 
and  with  the  arguments  upon  which  they  rest  that  claim.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
whatever  is  said  of  the  cases  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  which  occurred  in  the  Idth 
and  18th  centuries,  the  power  continued  to  be  claimed  and  to  be  exercised  down  to  and 
even  after  the  reformation,  when  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  any  such  public  im- 
deiBtanding,  if  it  had  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  had  not  been  revokeo,  if  not  by  all,  at 
least  by  those  nations  which  had  revolted  from  the  Roman  church. 

The  history  of  most  of  the  principal  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the 
popes,  will  be  found  detailed  under  tne  separate  articles  which  refer  to  the  particular 
popes  or  sovereigns  who  engaged  in  the  contest  of  church  and  state. — See  Gosselin's 
i^nm^  du  Pope  au  Moyen  Age 

TXITACITT  (Lat.fe7i<ic»to«.  power  of  holding)  is  that  property  of  material  bodies  by  which 
their  parts  resist  a  force  employed  to  attempt  to  separate  them.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
ittractive  forces  exerted  by  the  particles  of  matter  upon  one  another  through  the  infin« 
Itcaimally  small  spaces  which  are  supposed  to  exist  between  them;  hence  it  differs  in 
diherent  materials,  and  even  in  the  same  material  at  different  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  practical  bearings  of  the  tenacity  of  solids  (especially  of  wood  and  iron)  are  dis* 
cuflsed  in  the  article  Stkemoth  of  MatkriaI/B;  and  we  shall  therefore  here  only  state  a 
few  of  the  conclusions  at  Which  Muschenbroek  and  other  experimentalists  have  arrived 
regarding  the  modifications  which  the  tenacity  of  metals  undergoes  in  consequence  of 
various  processes.  Forging  and  wire-drawing  increase  the  tenacity  of  metals  in  longi* 
tudinal  oirection.  Copper  and  iron  have  this  property  more  than  doubled^  while  ^Id 
and  silver  have  it  more  than  trebled  by  these  metals  being  drawn  into  wire.  Mixed 
metals  have  usually  a  greater  tenacity  than  simple  <mes,    8ee  ALi/nr. 

TSVAILtS,  in  fortification  (q.  r.),  a  work  in  low  reHef,  constructed  immediately  in 

front  of  the  curtain.  It  may  eiHier  have  two  faces,  in  a  line  with  the  faces  of  the  adioln- 

ifig  bastions,  and  meeting  at  tlie  center  in  a  re-entering  anrle;  or  three  faces,  of  which 

two  are  prolongations  of  the  bastion  faces^  and  one  paraUelto  the  curtain.    The  tenai^j^ 
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nlust  be  Idw  eaougfa  for  the  defenders  to  be  safe  from  the  muaketrj-fire  on  one  bastioB 
defending  a  breach  in  the  other  bastion.  This  work  is  of  great  use  in  protecting  the 
ditch,  coyering  the^postem  from  the  enemy's  view,  etc. 

TEVASCT  AT  WILL,  in  point  of  law,  means  an  occupation  by  a  person  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  tenant,  but  for  no  fixed  term  other  than  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  landlord  or 
proprietor.  In  general,  courts  are  averse  to  assume  a  tenant  to  be  a  tenant  at  will,  if 
there  are  materials  to  satisfy  the  description  of  a  yearly  tenant.  Rent  is  payable,  under 
a  tenancy  at  wiJI,  according  to  the  time  of  occupation,  and  the  tenancy  can  be  deter- 
mined by  either  party  at  any  time.  But  the  tenant  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  sudden 
determination  of  the  tenancy,  so  that  if  he  has  sown  the  lands,  he  is  entitled  afterward 
to  re-enter  the  lands,  to  reap  the  crops;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  has  a  reasonable  time  to 
remove  his  furniture. 

TENAirCT  nr  COMMOH,  in  point  of  law,  means  a  right  to  hold  or  occupy  lands,  or 
possess  chattels,  along  with  another  or  other  persona  In  such  a  case,  each  has  an  equal 
interest;  but  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  either,  his  share  does  not  go  to  the  survivors, 
as  is  the  case  in  joint  tenancy  (q.  v.),  but  to  his  heirs  or  executors.  Tenancy  in.  common 
applies  to  ownership  as  well  as  leasehold  interests.  Though  each  tenant  has  as  much 
right  to  the  whole  property  as  the  others,  yet  neither  has  a  definite  share  set  apart  to 
himself  exclusively.  If  one  wastes  or  deals  with  the  property  to  a  greater  extent  than 
his  share,  the  ptbers  can  bring  an  action  against  him.  Each  can  at  any  time  compel  a 
severance  of  the  property,  so  that  thereafter  he  may  have  his  own  share  severally. 

TENANCY  IN  COMMON  (ante).  The  undivided  interests  of  tenants  in  common 
need  not  be  acquired  at  the  same  time  or  by  the  same  title  by  all  the  tenants,  and  they 
need  not  be  the  same  in  amount.  The  share  of  each  tenant  is  subject  to  his  debts^  and 
to  dower  and  courtesy.  His  power  over  it  is  absolute.  He  may  make  a  conveyance  of 
jt,  devise  it  by  will,  or  incumber  it  by  mortgage.  In  most  of  the  states  the  common  law 
rule  has  been  so  changed  by  statute  that  what  would  be  a  joint  tenancy  in  England  is  in 
this  country  a  tenancy  in  conunon;  so  that  persons  who  take  land  in  undivided  shares 
by  will  or  aeed  are  tenants  in  common.  A  tenant  in  common  cbj^  always  compel  par- 
tition.   See  PABTxnoN. 

TEHANCT  OK  lUTFEBAVCE  differs  from  a  tenacy  at  will  in  this,  that  a  tenant  at  will 
enters  on  a  good  title,  whereas  a  tenant  on  sufferance  has  no  title,  and  wrongfully  con- 
tinues. Thus,  when  the  term  has  ended,  and  the  tenant  has  got  notice  to  quit,  but  does 
not,  he  continues  a  tenant  on  sufferance,  and  may  be  ejected  at  any  time,  umess  the  land- 
lord elect  to  treat  him  as  a  tenant  in  continuation  of  the  former  lease. 

TENAKT  FOB  LIR,  in  English  law,  means  one  who  has  not  the  absolute  property, 
but  an  interest  in  the  property,  which  ceases  with  his  own  life,  or  the  life  of  another. 
An  estate  for  life  in  lands  is  classed  with  freehold  estates.  Where  the  estate  for  life 
depends  on  the  life  of  a  third  person,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  tenant  that  such  third 
person  should  live  as  long  as  possible,  frauds  are  often  committed  on  the  reversioner  bf 
misrepresenting  the  fact  of  such  person  being  alive;  hence,  to  prevent  fraud,  tbe  rever- 
sioner may  insist  on  the  third  person  being  produced,  failing  which  he  will  be  taken  to 
be  dead.  An  estate  for  life  is  usually  created  by  deed,  but  there  are  two  legal  estate  for 
life— namely,  the  widow's  estate  in  dower,  and  the  husband's  estate  by  courtesy  on  his 
wife's  death.  As  a  general  rule,  a  tenant  for  life  of  real  estate  is  entitled  to  take  wood 
to  repair  and  burn  in  the  mansion  of  the  estate;  but  he  cannot  for  other  purposes  fell 
the  trees,  nor  open  mines  or  pits,  though,  if  these  have  been  already  opened,  he  may 
carry  them  on.  Sometimes  a  tenant  for  life  is  declared  by  the  deed  or  will  to  be  tenant 
without  impeachment  of  waste,  in  which  case  he  can  exercise  most  of  the  riglits  of  an 
absolute  owner,  except  cutting  down  ornamental  timber,  or  defacing  the  family  man- 
sion. Tenants  for  life  may  now  apply  to  the  court  of  chancery  for  leave  to  raise  money 
to  drain  the  lands  and  make  improvements.  When  a  tenant  for  life  dies  between  the 
usual  terms  for  drawing  rent,  the  rent  is  apportioned  between  his  executors  and  the 
party  next  entitled.    A  tenant  for  life  is  called,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  life-renter  (q. v.). 

TSNAKT  Iir  RE  SIMPLE,  in  English  law,  is  the  old  feudal  description  of  one  who 
is  absolute  owner,  the  fiction  beinc  that  all  were  originally  tenants  or  the  crown.  A 
tenant  in  fee  simple  has  a  freehdci  estate  of  inheritance,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of 
property  known  to  tlie  law.  There  is  practically  no  feudal  connection  with  the  crown, 
and  he  can  alienate  or  devise  the  property  without  the  leave  or  sanction  of  the  crown. 
A  tenant  in  fee  simple  has  an  absolute  right  to  the  soil  and  the  mines  down  to  the  center 
of  the  earth,  and  has  a  right  to  build  as  high  as  he  pleases.  If  he  dies,  the  estate  goes 
to  his  heirs,  i.e..  his  heirs  general;  but  he  has  power  to  devise  it  to  whom  he  pleaises, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions,  in  cases  where  the  donee  is  a  charitable  corporation  or 
trustee  for  charitable  purposes.  See  Mobtmaiv.  A  tenant  in  fee  simple  is  called,  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  a  fiar  (q.v.). 

TENANT  IN  TAIL.    See  Tail,  Bstatb. 

TSEAET-SI0ST,  This  term  is  used  by  tenants  to  denote  the  various  claims  of 
right  which  they  may  maintain  against  their  landlords,  such  as  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy not  subject  to  removal;  and  the  ri^ht  to  occupy  at  a  rent  not  subject  to 
increase  on  the  ground  of  improvements;  it  being  saia  to  be  inequitahkf  to  make 
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them  ptcy  rent  for  what  Uiey  have  themselves  piodaoed.  It  is  In  Ireland  that  the 
daims  have- always  had  most  Importenoe.  In  Ul^er,  Mid  in  the  north  of  Ireland  gener- 
ally, the  equity  of  them  has  long  been  recognized  and  acted  npon.  In  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  tenant-right  was  never  conceded  by  the  |>roprietors;  while  the 
riffht  of  occupancy  not  subject  to  remo^,  has,  ds  foteto,  been  enjoyed  by  the  tenants. 
The  non-settlement  of  the  question  was  long  the  cause  of  bitter  oontrover^,  and  undoubt- 
edly its  evil  condition  was  the  root  of  much  of  the  national  misery.  Owing  to  the  old 
tenure  of  land  as  tribal  or  clan  property,  the  people  of  the  south  of  Ireland  never  received 
into  thdr  minds  the  notion  of  *' contracting"  with  any  one  as  the  "owner  "  of  land. 
They  had  the  traditional  feeling  of  being  themselves  the  owners;  and  so  much  was  this 
feelmg  a  source  of  agrarian  disturbances,  that  few  Irish  "landed proprietors  "  have  ever 
ventured  fully  to  exercise  their  rights  of  property.  And  nothing  was  more  common  in 
the  south  than  to  find  that  the  land  had  been  in  the  occupancy  of  the  same  families  from 
time  immemorial  without  lease  or  contract  of  anv  kind. 

The  discontent  in  Ireland  continued  unabated  till  the  British  government  interfered 
and  settled  the  claims,  in  eo  far  as  was  practicable  at  the  time,  on  equitable  principles.  • 
The  paesinff  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  act  of  1870,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Ireland.*  Under  it  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  and  all  conesponding  customs 
received  the  force  of  law,  and  when  the  matter  did  not  admit  of  being  regulated  by  a 
definite  custom,  the  outgoing  tenant  became  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  landlord 
to  an  amount  varving  from  one  to  seven  year's  rent,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
act  also  containea  various  provisions,  giving  compensation  for  improvements.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  this  act  has  produced  contentment,  but  it  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  dissatisfaction,  and  has  opened  the  way  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  whole 
question.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  is  due  the  principal  share  of  the  honor  of  passing  it,  but 
some  of  its  best  clauses  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Bright 

The  Irish  claim  of  tenant-right  very  much  resembles  that  made  by  the  Indian  ryots 
against  their  zemindars.  In  India,  as  in  Ireland,  until  what  may  be  called  recent  times, 
land  belonged  to  families  or  communities,  which  held  themselves  to  be  composed  of 
kindred;  but  by  acts  passed  by  our  government,  a  class  of  mere  tax-collectors  have  been 
converted  into  land-owners,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Hence, 
there  has  been  in  India  an  agitation  veiy  much  resembling  that' which  prevailed  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  The  ryot  claim  of  tenant-right  was  made  the  subject  of  a  suit  before 
the  supreme  courts  of  India,  when  a  majority  of  the  Judges  favored  the  equitable  claim 
of  the  ryota  In  countries  where  the  people  have  been  trained  in  notions  derived  from 
the  Roman  or  feudal  laws,  there  has  been  little  heard  of  this  species  of  claim  of  right, 
and  land  has  been  recognised  by  the  people  as  being,  like  other  things,  a  fair  subject  for 
contract. 

In  Scotland  and  In  the  north  of  England  farms  are  almost  always  let  on  long  leases, 
and  at  such  rents  as  are  supposed  to  repay  the  tenant  the  capital  which  he  may  lay  out  in 
improvements;  and  the  common  case  is,  that  the  landlord  binds  himself  to  pay  the  ten- 
ant a  stipulated  sum  as  the  value  of  his  improvements,  provided  that  these  are  found  at 
the  end  of  the  lease  to  be  of  a  certain  stipulated  value.  Over  England  generally,  on  the 
other  hand,  tenancy  can  be  ended  by  six  months'  notice  on  either  side,  and  the  evils 
incidental  to  this  precarious  tenure  have  been  obviated  or  mitigated  solely  by  the  hon- 
orable conduct  of  the  English  proprietors.  It  is  quite  common  in  England  to  find  that 
the  son  lias  succeeded  the  father  as  tenant-at  will  for  many  generations,  often  for  cen- 
turies. 

.  Since  the  admission  of  the  claim  to  tenant-ri^t  in  Ireland,  it  has  been  more  fre- 
quently heard  of  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  in  the  form  of  a 
daim  to  compensation  for  permanent  or  unexhausted  improvements  made  by  the  tenant. 
Of  the  equity  of  this  claim  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  law  might  easily  be  altered 
so  as  to  admit  of  effect  being  given  to  it.  As  matters  at  present  stand,  there  is  little 
inducement  for  a  tenant  to  improve  the  land.  The  law  by  which  the  ownership  of 
improvement  follows  the  ownersnip  of  land,  is  in  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the 
highest  degree  unjust  and  inexpealent.  The  tenant's  interest  in  all  his  improvements 
ending  with  his  tenancy,  he  is  very  unlikely,  at  least  toward  the  end  of  bis  term,  to 
spend  anything  on  the  land  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  it;  and  where  he  is  a  tenant-at- 
will,  he  is  entirely  without  interest  to  improve  it. 

TEVAS'flEBIK,  acquired  by  Britain  after  the  war  in  1825,  is  the  third  or  southernmost 
division  of  British  Burmah*  (q.v.)— the  other  two  divisions  comprising  the  ancient  king- 
doms of  Pegu  and  Aracan.  On  Jan.  81,  1862,  these  three  maritime  provinces  were 
united  under  one  local  administration,  bearing  the  name  of  British  Burmah. 

Tenasserim  is  a  narrow  line  of  coast  about  500  m.  in  length,  with  a  varying  breadth 
of  from  40  m.  at  its  southern  extremity  to  80  m. ;  the  latter  distance  being  meas- 
ured from  the  sea-shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen  to  the  ran^e  of  mountains  on  the 
e.  that  separates  Tenasserim  from  Siam.     It  extends  length^^se  from  the  southern 

*Tlie  provlnoes  of  British  Bormali  extend  along  the  eafltem  shore  of  the  bay  of  BeftRsl  from  the 
Naf  estoaiy,  In  about  90*  60'  n.  lat.  to  the  Pak-chan  river,  in  about  10«  IS'j^th  acoairtrline  of  900  Bng- 
liah  mflee.  Their  area  and  nopulattoo,  aooordinf  to  the  latest  returns,  1S72,  are  as  follows:  Atacan, 
oi^ea  14,BM  8q.m.,  pop.  484,^8;  l^egu,  area  87.800  8q.m.,  pop.  2,662,068;  Tenasserim,  area  46,7S0«  pop. 
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border  of  P^gu  ia  l?*"  Sff  n.  lai.  to  near  the  tenth  parallel  of  n.  lat,  and  from  W  9ff  to 
90''  86'  e.  long.,  and  has  a  total  area  of  46,780  so.  mile&  Tenaaaerim  ia  divided  lAto  ax 
adminiatrative  diatricta,  besides  tlie  town  of  Moulmeio:  Toungu,  area  6,854  fiq.m.: 
8ohwe-g^en,  5,567  8q.m.;  Salwen,  4,646  sq.m.;  Amherst,  16,198  sq.m.;  the  town  of 
Moulmem,  10  sq.m.;  Tavoy,  7,200  8C[.m.;  and  Mergui,  7,760.  The  principal  town  is 
Houlmein,  the  next  in  importance  bemg  Toungu  ana  MerguL 

Phy^eal  Features. — The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  bold  and  pictureaque.  The 
numerous  wooded  ranges  of  hills  take  ffenerally  a  course  from  n.  to  aouth.  The 
northern  part  of  the  country  is  the  most  level ;  the  southern  portion  is  little  else  than 
a  wilderness  of  thickl^> wooded  hills,  inclosing  long  and  narrow  valleys.  The  soil  of 
the  plains  is  very  fertile,  and  suited  to  the  growth  of  riocy  indigo,  cotton,  augar,  and 
vegetables.  Tobacco  grows  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  hills.  Only  about 
•fg  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  forests  occopv  two-thirda  of  the 
entire  area.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Balwen,  Gyne,  Attaran,  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Tenas- 
serim.  The  Tenasserim,  from  which  the  countiy  derives  its  name,  is  the  moat  con- 
\  siderable  river  of  the  province.  The  principal  ports  of  Tenasserim  are  Moulmein 
(q.v.),  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  of  which  Moulmein  is  the  best.  Amherst  har- 
bor, at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen,  affords  good  anchorage  for  ships  of  any 'draught 
of  water,  but  is  difficult  of  approach.  The  Mer^i  archipelago,  lying  off  the  aoutbeni 
coast  of  Tenasserim,  consists  of  almost  innujBen2>]e  islets,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
be  rich  in  iron  ore;  and  they  are  famous  for  their  edible  birds'  nests.  Numerous 
anchorages  are  found  among  tne  islands.  The  country  possesses  vast  stores  of  mineral 
wealth,  which  now  lie  absolutely  neglected.  €k>ld-wa8hine  has  been  pursued  with  suc- 
cess at  the  head  of  tlie  Tavoy  river.  At  Kahan,  on  Mergm  island,  are  rich  and  accessi- 
ble tin-mines;  and  thousands  of  tons  of  good  clean  ore,  yielding  75  per  cent  of  the  pore 
metal,  could  be  raised  not  far  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  very  productive  iron 
ore  is  obtained  from  Iron  island,  between  Tavoy  and  Tiger  island.  Mei^nil  pn>viiice  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  lead  ore,  and  has  eztenaive  fields  of  cwd.  Manganese  has  been  found 
on  the  Tenasserim  river,  where  it  is  believed  to  be  very  plentiful. 

Botany. — The  botanical  productions  of  Tenasserim  may  vie  with  those  of  any  part  of 
the  world.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  timber-trees,  of  which 
the  teak  is  the  most  important.  The  celebrated  Amkemtia  nobUis  is  the  moat  splendid  of 
the  many  flowering  and  ornamental  trees  for  which  Tenasserim  is  famous.  The  palm 
tribe  are  in  great  variety,  and  Dr.  GriflSLth  collected  1700  different  speciee  of  plants  in 
about  14  months. 

The  climate  of  Tenasserim  is  regulated  by  the  monsoons;  and  the  wet  and  dry  seasons 
divide  the  year  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  average  yearly  faU  of  rain  ia  about 
194.28  inches,  and  this  descends  during  the  six  rainv  montns  from  May  to  October.  The 
j^reatest  amount  of  rain  ever  recorded  as  having  fallen  in  one  d^(May  27, 1857)  is  12.75 
mches;  and  the  gauge  for  the  week  registered  40.27  inches  (Dr.  Walter).  While  the  rains 
last,  the  temperature  is  veiy  uniform,  the  thermometer  ranging  between  76*"  and  82°. 
The  cool  season  lasts  from  the  cesssition  of  the  rains  in  October,  when  the  north-east 
monsoon  begins,  to  the  middle  of  February.  During  that  time,  the  thermometer  seldom 
reaches  90°  in  the  shade,  and  occasionidly  falls  at  low  as  56'',  and  now  occurs  the  greatest 
tbermometric  ran^,  which  is  sometimes  as  much  as  SO"*  in  one  day.  The  sun  then 
gradually  regains  its  power,  and  the  heat  increases  daily  till  the  south-west  monsoon 
again  bnn^  clouds  and  rain.  In  the  hot  period,  the  thermometer  at  mid-day  is  not  often 
below  92**  m  the  shade,  and  not  unfrequently  stands  at  95**. 

Commeree. — The  principal  exports  from  Tenasserun  are  teak,  timber,  and  rice.  The 
trade  of  the  province  is,  however,  not  on  the  increase.  The  first  two  articles  of  export 
mentioned  are  not  continuous  from  year  to  year;  and  we  accordinglv  find  that  the  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  trade  is  Gwinf  to  the  diminished  demand  for  teak  timber.  Indeed 
the  defective  continuity  of  supply  is  to  some  extent  a  fact  also  as  regards  timber.  Rice 
is  the  most  reliable  article  of  commerce. 

InhadiiantB. — In  1872  the  pop.  of  the  Tenasserim  districts  was  as  follows:  Toungu, 
86,166;  Schwe-gyen,  129,485;  Salwen,  26,117;  Amherst,  198,468;  Moulmein  (town). 
46,472;  Tavoy.  71,827 ;  Mergui,  47,192;  total  pop.  of  Tenasserim,  600,727.  Most  are 
Burmans  proper,  but  there  are  other  races,  as  Talaings,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Peguans;  Karens,  a  dispersed  people,  inhabiting  secluded  mountain  districts — among 
whom  Christianity  has  made  some  progress,  through  the  labors  of  American  mission- 
aricfl;  Toungthoos,  Ebyengs,  Shans,  Sirojpeans  and  their  descendants,  Chinese,  and 
Indians.  Throughout  Tenasserim  and  British  Burmah  generally,  inheritance  and  mar- 
riage are  regulated  by  Buddhist  law,  while  at  the  sea-ports  the  English  mercantile  law 
and  law  of  contracts  are  in  force,  and  regulate  the  decisions  of  the  courts.— T'A^  Ifdtural 
Produetions  of  Burmah  arid  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  by  the  rev.  F.  Mason,  A.  ic. 
Oiloulmein,  1850);  Six  Months  in  British  Burmah,  by  Chnst.  T.  Winter  (Loud.  1858); 
The  Tenasserim  and  Martaban  Directory  (Moulmein,  1857);  Beports  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Province  of  British  Burmah,  for  1861-1862,  and  1863,  by  lieut.  -colonel  A.  P.  Phayre. 
c.  B.,  chief  commissioner  and  agent  to  the  governor-general  (Rangoon,  1862,  1868). 

TBKBT,  a  ermall  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  thriving  watering-place, 
of  South  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  and  10  m.e.  of  the  tow n-ei  that  name.    Its 
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dMiming  sitnation  on  a  peninsula,  overiookinff  the  h&y  of  Caennarthen,  ito  salubritT 
of  climate,  and  the  facilities  for  bathing  -whidi  mt  extensive  sands  in  the  vicinity  afforo, 
have  made  it  one  of  the  best  and  most  fasliionable  waterlnff-places  in  Wales.  A  conr 
sidorable  part  of  the  ancient  embattled  walls  of  the  town  still  remains.  There  are  also 
a  handsome  church  and  picturesque  ruins  of  a  castle.  The  season  lasts  from  Juue  tUl 
October,  and  the  number  of  permanent  winter  residents  is  annually  increaaiog.  Fishing 
is  extensively  carried  on.  Pop.  '71,  8,180;  but  during  the  season  the  number  is  greatly 
increased. 

TEirCK,  2}£nca,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  eyprinid(B,  of  a  thick  form,  with  small 
scales,  and  a  barbel  at  each  side  of  the  mouth,  the  teeth  on  the  pharynx  compressed  and 
club-shaped.  The  Common  Tench  {T.  tulfaris)  is  an  inhabitant  of  ponds  and  other  stag- 
nant waters  in  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  passes  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  con- 
cealed in  the  mud.  It  is  of  a  deep  yellowish-brown  color,  more  rarely  golden  or  men- 
ish.  Instances  have  occurred  of  its  attaining  a  length  of  8  ft.,  but  a  tench  of  half  that 
length  is  unusually  large.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and,  like  the  carp,  can  be  con- 
veyed to  a  distance  alive  in  wet  moss.  It  spawns  in  May  and  June,  depositing  its  spawn 
amon^  aquatic  plants.  The  ova  are  verv  small  and  very  numerous.  The  flesh  of  the 
tench  is  soft  ana  insipid,  except  when  it  Is  very  well  fed,  when  it  becomes  delicate  and 
pleasant.  It  is  commonly  placed  in  ponds  along  with  carp;  a  much  smaller  number  of 
tench  than  a  carp,  however,  being  deemed  sufficient  to  stock  a  pond.  In  Britain,  the 
tench  is  found  only  in  England,  and  there  sparingly  in  some  of  the  slow  and  muddy 
rivers.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  originally  introduced  as  a  pond-flsh, 
although  it  has  lon^  been  naturalized.  Angling  for  tench  resembles  angling  for  carp. 
The  same  kinds  of  bait  are  used. 

TENCIN,  CuLUDiVB  AuaukWDsmK  Gufom  db,  1081-174§;b.  Paris;  at  first  a  nun; 
Abeolved  from  her  vows  in  1714.  8he  lived  in  Paris  with  her  brother,  afterward  cardinal, 
where  she  gained  riches  out  of  John  Law's  schemes.  She  was  tJbie  mistress  of  cardinal 
Dubois,  and  of  the  regent,  and  other  eminent  men;  and  was  the  mother  of  D'Alembert 
by  the  poet  Destouches.  She  was  arrested,  but  acquitted,  in  1736,  on  the  charge  of 
having  endeavored  to  make  away  with  La  Freanav,  one  of  her  numerous  admirers,  who 
had  committed  suicide  at  her  house.  She  was  the  friend  of  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu, 
and  other  literary  men.  Among  her  works  are:  L$  Biige  da  Calau,  an  historical  novel 
(1788-40);  and  Lei  Malheun  de  V Amour  <1747), 

TXVDA,  CoL  DB,  a  pass  over  the  Maritime  Alps.    See  ALPa 

TEVBEB,  as  a  legal  term,  means  the  formal  offer  to  perform  some  obligation  incum- 
bent on  the  person  tenderine.  It  is  more  frequently  used  in  reference  to  the  payment 
of  money  which  is  due.  Whenever  a  tender  of  the  debt  is  properly  made,  the  legal  con- 
sequence Is  this,  that  if  the  money  is  refused,  the  creditor  will  have  to  pay  the  costs  of 
any  action  he  may  bring  to  recover  it,  and  cannot  claim  interest  afterward.  In  case  such 
an  action  Is  brought,  the  debtor  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  plead  that  he  duly  tendered  the 
money,  and  if  he  then  pay  into  court  the  sum  which  he  had  formerly  tendered,  the  other 
party  must  stop  the  action,  or  continue  it  at  his  own  risk.  In  order,  however,  that  a 
tender  should  have  the  above  effect,  it  must  have  been  duly  made— that  is  to  say,  it 
must  have  been  made  without  imposing  any  conditions  on  the  creditor,  and  at  the  proper 
time  and  place.  The  tender  must  be  in  money,  and  not  by  bill  of  exchange;  but  Bank 
of  England  notes  are  a  good  tender  for  all  sums  above  £5.  If  the  debt  is  beyond  40s., 
It  ought  to  be  in  gold,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Though  other  banknotes  than  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  are  often  teniered,  the  creditor  is  not  bound  to  accept  them;  but  if  he  take 
them  without  any  specific  objection,  then  it  will  be  a  sufficient  discharge.  A  tender  of 
a  larger  sum  than  is  due  is  good,  but  must  not  require  change  to  be  given,  which  the 
creditor  is  not  obliged  to  find.  Nor  must  any  condition  be  annexed  to  the  tender, 
not  even  the  condition  of  giving  a  stamped  receipt,  though  on  other  grounds,  by  statute, 
a  person  receiving  payment  is  bound  to  fill  up  a  stamped  receipt  on  its  being  tendered  to 
him,  and  to  pay  the  stamp;  and  his  refusal  to  fill  up  the  receipt  subjects  him  to  a  penalty 
of  £10.  A  tender  of  payment  must,  in  general,  be  made  to  the  creditor  at  the  plare  he 
has  indicated,  and  it  fs  the  duty  of  the  debtor  to  find  out  and  pay  the  creditor.  With 
regard  to  payment  of  rent,  however,  it  is  enough  that  the  tenant  be  ready  to  pav  the 
rent  on  the  premises  at  the  time  it  is  due,  it  being  the  landlord's  duty  to  send  or  call  for 
it,  for  the  land  is  the  proper  debtor,  and  that  is  the  place  to  apply  to  in  the  first  instance. 

TSXOEB,  in  naval  language,  a  small  vessel  appointed  for  the  service  of  a  larger  one. 
Steam  gunboats  are  most  commonly  employed  as  tenders. 

TSM'DQB  is  a  term  enploj^ed  in  anatomy  to  designate  the  white  filKous  tissue  reach- 
ing from  the  end  of  a  muscle  to  bone  or  some  other  stroctufe  which  ia  to  serve  as  a 
fixed  attachment  for  it,  or  which  it  is  intended  to  move.  In  accordance  with  their  form, 
tendons  have  been  divided  into  the  three  following  varieties:  (1)  ^nieular,  or  rope-like, 
as  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  of  the  arm;  (2)  Fascicular,  as  the  short  tendon  of 
that  mugcja,  and  as  the  gr^  majority  .^f  tendoaa  genemlly:  and  (8)  Affi&Mfu,r6tit,  or  ten- 
dinous  ej;panslQD6.  Aometimes  o|  coneidevable  extent,  and  serviceable  in  strengthening  the 
walls  of  cavities,  as,  for  example,  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  tendons  commence  by  separate  fuse  icie^  front  the  end  of  each  muscular  fiber. 
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^nd  thej  similarly  termiiiAte  by  separate  fafldoles  in  distinct  deproflnioiui  in  the  bones^ 
besides  being  closely  incorporated  with  tlie  periosteum.  In  some  birds,  whose  tendons 
are  black,  the  periosteum  is  black  also,  from  this  incorporation.  If  a  tendon  is  ruptured 
b^  an  accident,  or  divided  by  the  surgeon,  the  two  ends,  if  not  too  far  separated,  unite 
with  extreme  readiness,  hv  the  formation  of  intervening  plastic  material,  which  soon 
acquires  great  firmness,  do  rapidly  is  this  process  of  repair  carried  on,  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Paget,  a  specimen,  six  days  after  division,  could  bear  the  weight  of  26  lbs. ;  while 
in  another  specimeu,  the  new  material,  at  the  end  of  21  days,  bore  a  weight  of  56  lbs. 
When  the  interval  between  the  two  ends  of  a  tendon  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  tliere  will 
be  only  an  imperfect  bond  of  union,  and  either  a  partial  or  total  loss  of  the  use  of  the 
muscle  will  result.  For  details  regarding  this  process  of  repair,  which  has  an  intimate 
bearing  on  the  treatment  of  ruptured  tendons,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Paget*s 
admirable  Lectures  on  Surgical  PatJiology. 

Among  the  diseases  of  tendons,  infiammation  reauires  especial  notice.  "Tendons,** 
says  Mr.  Tatum,  in  his  article  upon  Affections  of  trie  Muscular  8ysttm,  "together  with 
their  sheaths,  are  not  unfrequentl^  inflamed.  Independently  of  gout  and  rheumatism, 
the  most  frequent  cause  is  a  spram  or  wrench  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  joint.  These 
injuries  are  occasionally  productive  of  long-continued  wearing  pains,  assuming  miich  of 
a  rheumatic  character,  and  yield  often  slowly  and  unwillinglv  to  the  remedies,  both  local 
and  general,  employed  in  rheumatism." — ^Holmes*s  System  oj Surgery ^  vol.  iil.  p.  544.  In 
one  of  the  forms  of  whitlow  (<]^.v.),  known  as  paronychia  gravis,  or  tendinous  whitlow^ 
"  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths  in  the  finger  and  hand  are  the  seat  of  a  severe  and  often 
most  destructive  inflammation,  which,  though  often  confined  to  one  finger,  not  unfre- 
quently  extends  to  the  hand  and  arm,  attacking  not  only  the  tendons  and  softer  parts, 
but  exposing  the  bones,  and  disorganizing  the  joints."— Op.  ciY.,  p.  544.  It  arises  from 
alight  punctures  or  wounds,  with  or  without  the  inoculation  of  irritant  or  poisonous 
matter,  and  often  without  any  apparent  cause,  except  a  derangement  of  the  general 
health.  It  begins  with  severe  and  throbbing  pain  in  the  pahnar  surface  of  a  finger, 
which  extends  upward  along  the  arm.  There  la  extreme  tenderness,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  redness  and  swelling,  with  great  tenseness  of  the  parts.  If  the  inflammation  is  not 
checked,  suppuration  soon  ensues,  accompanied  by  much  constitutional  disturbance* 
The  matter  frequently  extends  among  the  muscles,  and  in  bad  cases  occurring  in  unhealthy 
persons,  the  bones  and  joints  became  affected  in  the  way  already  mentioned.  In  the 
early  stage,  free  leeching,  followed  by  hot  fomentations,  ma^  be  useful.  The  band 
should  be  kept  elevated^  and  an  active  purgative,  with  low  diet,  prescribed.  If,  as  is 
often  the  case,  these  measures  are  unsuccessful,  a  free  incision  must  be  made  along  the 
center  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger — an  operation  which  gives  extreme  relief,  by 
removing  the  tension,  and  allowing  the  escape  of  blood,  even  it  little  or  no  pus  is  dis- 
charged. A  generous  diet,  stimulants,  and  tonics,  are  now  advisable;  and  under  this 
treatment  the  disease  generally  yields;  although  cases  occasionally  present  themselves  in 
which  the  suppuration  produces  such  results  as  to  render  amputation  of  the  arm  neces- 
sary, or  even  to  cause  death.  A  jpermanently  bent  finger,  from  adhesion  of  the  tendon 
to  its  sheath,  is  a  common  result  in  severe  cases  of  whitlow  of  this  kind. 

Tendons  are  not  very  unfrequently  the  seat  of  syphilitic  enlargements  or  tumors. 
Hali^nant  tumors  scarcely  ever  spring  from  tendons,  but  fibrous  tumors  and  small  car- 
tilaginous enlar£^ements  are  often  found  in  tendons. 

Mupture  of  the  tendons  is  an  accident  which  is  frequently  caused  by  violent  muscular 
action,  especialljr  if,  from  illness  or  other  causes,  the  muscles  have  been  for  some  time  in 
a  state  of  inactivity.  The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  cubiti  is  very  obnoxious  to  this 
injury,  which,  in  this  case,  is  more  often  due  to  the  disorganization  caused  by  chronic 
rheumatic  gout  than  to  mere  mechanical  violence.  The  other  tendons  most  frequently 
ruptured  are  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  the  tendons  of  the  rectus  femoris  and  the  triceps 
humeri.  When  a  tendon  is  ruptured  or  divided  by  a  surdcal  operation  (tenotomy), 
"the  part  which  is  attached  to  the  muscle  is  drawn  away  from  the  opposite  end  for 
about  an  inch.  Blood  is  poured  out  between  the  ends,  but  much  less  than  in  rupture  of 
muscles.  The  pain  is  saia  not  to  be  very  great;  a  considerable  shock,  however,  is  felt, 
as  from  a  blow  received  on  the  part,  accompanied  by  cramp  of  the  muscle,  and  a  perfect 
inability  to  use  the  limb;  and  in  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  a  feeling  is  described  as 
if  the  heel  were  sinking  into  a  hole  in  the  floor." — Holmes's  System  of  Surgery ^  vol.  iii. 
p.  541.  The  essential  point  In  the  treatment  of  ruptured  tendon  is  to  keep  the  injured 
part  in  a  state  of  constant  rest  and  muscular  relaxation,  so  that  the  separated  ends  may 
be  approximated  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  any  violent  extension  till  firm 
union,  by  the  process  of  reparation,  has  been  established.  The  special  methods  of  treat- 
ing individual  cases  ^as  rupture  of  the  tendons  of  the  rectns  femoris  and  the  triceps,  and 
of  the  tendo  Achillis)  are  discussed  in  Holmes's  System  ef  Surgery,  and  other  standard 
works  on  surgery. 

TSHS'B&IO.    SeeMsAirWOBM. 

TBHSD08  (Turk.  Bogdsha-Adasd),  an  island  belonging  to  Turkey  in  the  n.e.  of  the 
iBgean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  the  Troad.  and  about  17  m.  s.  of  the  western  entrance  to  the 
strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  about  6  m.  long  by  2  broad,  rocky,  but  not  unproduc- 
tire,  with  a  pop.  of  more  than  6,000.  who  are  partly  Greeks  and  partly  Turks.    The 
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chief  L,  alao.TMedoe,  or  Bogdsha,  hfts  a  Uide  kt  wioe.  «  Opposite  Tbiih1o8»  da  the  eoaift 
of  Asia  Minor,  is  tiie  bay  of  Baeika,  -whither  Oie  Eoglish  fleet  was  sent  in  1877. 

T!EN1:MEKT,  in  the  strict  legal  sense,  includes  everything  of  a  permanent  nature 
that  may  be  an  object  of  tenure,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  The  phrase  Uberum 
tenemsnium,  or  freehold,  is  thus  applicable  to  officers  and  rents  as  well  as  to  real  estate. 
The  term  tenement  took  its  origin  in  the  feudal  system,  where  all  lands  were  held  on 
•condition  of  pecuniary  or  military  service  to  a  feudal  lord;  and  the  real  estate  or  incor- 
poreal hereditament  became  known  as  the  holding,  or  teiiement.  The  qommon  use  of  the 
word  to  denote  leased  or  rented  houses  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  such  property  was 
always  occupied  by  tenants  rather  than  by  owners  in  fee.  It  is  now  very  generally  used 
to  indicate  rooms  let  within  a  building  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

TiSNERA'NI,  Pibtbo,  1789-1869;  studied  sculpture  with  Thorwaldsen  and  Oanova 
at  Rome.  Among  his  more  famous  works  are  the  '*  Angel  of  the  Last  Judgment;"  the  sar- 
•cophagns  of  Pius  VXII.  for  St.  Peter's;  "  Christ  on  the  Cross/'  at  St.  Stephen's  in  Pisa^ 
imd  *  *  Flora.  **  now  owned  by  queen  Victoria.  He  also  made  many  statues  and  busts.  He 
was  professor  at  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  in  1860  director  of  Roman  museums. 

TBHBBIFR,  the  largest  of  the  Canaries  (q.v.). 

TEHXBms,  Peak  of,  or  Pico  Db  Tetde,  a  famous  dormant  volcano,  the  highest 
summit  in  the  Canary  islands^  stands  in  the  b.w.  of  the  island  of  its  own  name,  and  is 
12,182  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  forests, 
or  laid  out  in  extensive  meadows,  yielding  rich  grass;  but  the  upper  ridges,  and  the 
peak,  properl;^  so  called,  are  wild,  barren,  and  rugged  in  appearance.  The  peak  and 
Its  two  inferior  neighbors — the  Montana  Blanco  and  Okc^orra — rise  from  a  rugged 
circular  plain  of  lava  debris  and  pumice,  7,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  about  8  m.  ini 
diameter,  and  fenced  in  on  all  sides  by  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock.  From,  the 
crevices  of  these  mountains  sulphurous  vapors  are  constantly  ezhaling.  7he  peak  can 
be  seen  from  a  distance  of  upward  of  100  m. ;  but  the  view  from  it  is  generally  destroyed 
by  the  dense  masses  of  cloud  which  hang  over  the  surrounding  sea  at  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  to  6,000  ft.,  the  sky  above  being  almost  uniformly  clear  and  bright.  Mr, 
Piazzi  Smyth,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1866,  made  here  a  series  of  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  astronomical  observation  could  be  improved  by 
«liminaung  the  lower  third  part  of  the  atmosphere;  and  with  this  oblect  observed  for 
two  months,  first  on  Guajara  (an.  elevated  peak  of  the  rocky  wall,  8,908  ft.  high),  and 
Afterward  on  Alta-Vista  (on  the  aide  of  the  peak,  10,702  ft.  high).  See  Tenerijfi,  by  C. 
Piaaszi  Smyth  (London  1868). 

nsns,  a  rising  sea-port  of  Algeria,  100  m.  w.  of  the  city  of  Algiers.  It  is  happily 
situated  for  commerce,  is  the  entrepot  for  Orleansville,  and  the  depot  for  the  supply  of 
the  army  with  provisions.  It  is  at  once  fortunate  in  the  agriculturnl  resources  of  its  ter- 
ritory, in  its  mineral  wealth,  and  its  position  in  respect  to  transit-trade.  Pop.  (of  com- 
mune in  1871),  8,000. 

TX]l£8]fini(from  the  Gr.  Uinein,  to  strain),  is  the  term  employed  in  medicine  to  des- 
ignate a  straining  and  painful  effort  to  relieve  the  bowels  when  no  fecal  matter  is  present 
in  the  rectum;  the  effort  being  excited  by  some  adjacent  souroe  of  irritation.  All  that  is 
j^ot  rid  of  by  the  straining,  which  usually  occasions  more  or  less  descent  of  the  gut,  is 
mucus,  frequently  stained  with  blood.  Tenesmus  is  a  common  symptom  in  dysentery, 
irritation  of  the  bhidder,  stricture  ot  the  urethra,  etc 

TEVIEU,  David,  the  elder,  a  Flemish  artist  of  note,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1682. 
•For  some  years  be  was  a  pupil  of  Reubens;  afterward,  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  studied 
under  Adam  Elzbeimer,  ana,  on  his  return,  settled  in  his  native  city,  where  he  died  in 
1640.  The  subjects  of  Teniers's  pendl  are,  in  general,  veiy  homefy,  and  often  low — 
the  interiors  and  exteriors  of  public^houses,  smoking-rooms,  rustic  games^  weddings, 
•etc. ;  but  they  are  executed  in  the  most  vividly  realistic  manner,  with  such  diarm  of 
color,  and  happy  ease  of  composition,  that  they  never  fail  to  excite  in  the  beholder  a 
lively  sense  of  pleasure.  Teniers  was  almost  constantly  employed  during  his  career  as 
An  artist. 

TSHIEM.  David,  the  younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1610. 
He  received  his  first  lessons  in  art  from  his  father,  who,  it  is  said,  subsequently  placed 
him  in  the  studio  of  Adrian  Brauwer;  but  this  statement  can  scarcely  be  true,  for 
Brauwer  (q.v.)  was  only  two  years  older  than  himself.  It  is  probable  that  he  derived 
most,  if  not  all  his  professional  instruction  from  his  father,  to  whose  genius  his  own  bore 
a  peculiarly  filial  resemblance.  In  fact,  the  elder  Teniers  may  be  considered  the  founder 
of  a  school  of  which  the  younger  is  the  most  brilliant  and  prolific  member.  The  latter, 
like  his  parent,  rapidly  rose  into  distinguished  consideration,  enjoying:  in  the  course  of 
hie  Hfe  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the  archduke  Leopold,  queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  bishop  of  (ihent,  and  other  dignitaries. 
Teniers  lived  for  the  most  part  in  a  villa  on  the  outskirts  of  Malines,  where  he  had 
alnmdant  opportunities  of  studying  closely  that  humble  rusdc  life  which  he  has  so 
ohaimingly  depicted  in  all  its  aspects;  but  he  died  at  Bmssels  Feb.  11,  1686.  He  was 
twice  married— first,  to  a  daughter  of  the  painter  Breughel  (q.v.),  Viik>a  Breughel  as  he 
ivas  called;  and  again. to  the  daughter  of  a  councilor  at  the  court  of  Brabant    The 
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carefully  described  685.  England  u  peculiarly  rich  iu  apecimens,  but  they  are  also  lit^ 
orally  scattered  over  the  galleries  and  private  collections  of  the  continent^  and,  in  spite  of 
their  number,  bring  great  prices.  They  possess,  but  in  a  superlative  de^^ree,  the  be^utiea 
of  the  elder  Teniers's  pieces.  In  the  coloring  of  his  skies,  the  sketching  of  his  trees,  the 
animation  and  grouping  cf  his  figures,  we  see  everywhere  the  presence  of  a  richer,  flner^ 
more  observant  and  more  imaginative  genius. 

TSirVAVT,  William,  still  to  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  Ander  Mdr,  was  bom- 
at  Anstruther,  in  Fife,  in  the  vear  1785.  A  cripple  almost  from  his  birth,  and  doomed 
to  propel  himself  through  life  on  crutches,  he  betook  himself  naturally  to  study,  as 
requiring  no  exertion  of  the  limbs.  In  1799  he  went  to  the  neighboring  university  of  8t. 
Andrews  where;  )however,  he  only  remained  two  years,  leaving  it  to  loin  his  brother,  a 
eorn-agent,  in  business.  In  this  his  success  was  indifFeient;  and  in  181ft  he  was  fain  to 
accept  the  situation  of  parish  school-master  at  Denlno,  a  small  hamlet  about  4  m.  from 
St.  Andrews,  with  a  salary  of  £40  a  year.  The  year  before,  he  had  publisiied  his  An»t6r 
Fair,  a  poem  of  much  sprightliness  and  humor,  notable  as  the  first  attempt  to  naturalize 
in  our  language  the  gay  oUava  rima  of  the  Itaiians;  by  Bjpron,  soon  after  adopted  with 
such  splendid  success  iu  his  Beppo  and  Don  Juan.  The  piece  gradually  made  its  way, 
and  in  1814  a  highly  laudatory  notice  of  it  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  uemew,  from  the 
pen  of  the  then  omnipotent  Jefirey.  In  1816  Mr.  Tetinant  became  teacher  of  a  school  at 
Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh,  whence  three  ^ears  afterward,  he  transferred  his  services  to 
the  academy  of  Dollar  in  Clackmannanshire.  His  attainments  as  a  linguist  were  extra- 
ordinary; and  in  18^  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  lan^ages  in  the  universitjr 
of  St.  Andrews — a  post  for  which,  perhaps,  not  many  men  then  living  had  similar  quah- 
flcations.  In  connection  with  his  new  duties,  he  published,  in  1840,  grahimars  of  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages.  He  died  Feb.  15,  1848,  at  his  residence  near  Dollar, 
where  his  summers  were  usually  spent  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  amiable  of 
men.  Besides  other  miscellanies  in  verse,  he  gave  to  the  world,  }n  1822,  T/ie  Thane  qf 
Fife,  a  Poem;  in  1828,  Cardinal  Beaton,  a  Tragedy;  and  in  1825,  John  BaUol,  a  Drama, 
None  of  these  later  productions  had  much  success,  or  did  anything  to  increase  the  lit* 
erary  reputation  which  his  first  work  had  won  for  him. 

T£NNENT,  Oilbbrt.  170B-64;  b.  Ireland;  came  to  Americs  wltti  faia  father,  1716^ 
and  aided  him  in  an  academy  in  Pbiladeipfaia$  studied  medidne  and  theology;  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  (diurdl  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ,  1796,  continuing  tiie  con- 
nection until  1748,  though  traveling  and  preaching  with  Whitefleld  in  New  England  tot 
several  mooihs;  foundea  and  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Philadelphia,  with  whiek  he 
remainetl  connected  until  his  death.  In  1851  iie  visited  England  with  president  Da  vies  to- 
obtaia  aid  for  the  college  of  New  Jeney.  He  published  ZawftUns$i  of  Dtftnsive  War/ 
SermiOM  on  Important  Bulffects, 

TENNENT,  Sir  Jambs  Embrson,  ll.d..  1804-69;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Trinitr 
college,  Dublin,  and  called  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  partiameat,  188M*f; 
secretary  U>  the  India  board,  1841-«45;  and  civil  secretary  to  the  Oeylon  colonial  gov- 
ernment, 1845-60.  He  was  again  elected  to  parliament  in  185!^  was  secretary  of  tiie  poor 
law  board  the  same  year,  and  a  joint  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade,  1853-4^7,  wlien  he 
was  made  a  baronet.  Under  his  original  name  of  Emereon  (Tennent  being  added  oa 
his  coming  into  the  estates  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  William  Tennent),  he  publisbed 
Trawls  in  Chreeee  (182$);  LeUenfrom  the  JEgcian  (1899);  and  History  of  Modern  Oiveee 
(1880-4)5).  Among  his  later  works  are  Christiani^  in  Ceylon  (1850);  AecouiU  of  CeyUn^. 
(1859);  Sketches  of  tiie  Saturai  Hktaryof  Ceylon  (1861);  and  The  Story  of  the  Guns  (1864). 

TENNENT,  William,  d.0.,  1705*77;  b.  Ireland:  brother  of  Gilbert;  came  t6 
America,  1718.  Wi&ile  studying  theology  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  fell  into  a. 
trance,  giving  no  sign  of  life,  except  a  slight  tremor  under  the  left  arm,  which  led  the 
physician  to  refuse  consent  to  hia  interment,  and  the  funeral  was  postponed  for  three- 
days,  when  vitality  became  pereeptible.  His  recovery  was  slow  and  painful,  for 
months  his  memory  and  mental  faculties  seemed  lost.  At  length  he  felt  a  sudden 
shock  in  his  head,  and  by  degrees  recovered  his  recollection.  lie  related  timt  at  the 
time  of  his  api>arent  death  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  wonderful  glory,  among  a 
multitude  singing  verv  sweetly,  and  that  when  about  to  join  them  someone  said  to  .him. 
'*  Tou  must  go  back.'^  At  the  shock  of  this  announcement  he  awoke.  He  was  ordained 
in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  1783,  and  continued  the  pastor  44  years.  He  published  a  few 
sermons. 

TSNirXSaBS,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  the  largest  tribntary  of  the  Ohio,  has  its 
origin  in  the  union  of  the  Clinch  and  Holston,  which  rise  in  tlie  Alleghany  mountains  of 
south-western  Virginia,  and,  flowing  &w.  in  two  parallel  valleys,  nnheat  ^ngston  in  the 
w.  of  Tennesseee  state.  The  river  flows  still  8.w.  in  the  Alleffliany  valley,  entering  Ala- 
bama dose  by  the  n.w.  corner  of  Georgia,  whence  it  flows  60  miles  further  in  the  same 
course,  then,  turning  to  the  w.n.w.,  re-entem  Tennesiee  at  the  n.a  ootmer  of  Mississippi, 
flows  northwardly  across  the  state,  then  s.  w.  across  Kentucky  to  its  oonfluenoe  with  toe 
Ohio  at  Paducah;  length  800  mile^  or,  from  the  source  of  the  Holsten,  1100.  Its  chief 
branches  are  the  Sesquatchie,  Paint  Hock,  Flinty  Duck,North  Branch, Hiawaase,  Big  Sandy^ 
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and  Clarkffli  It  is  navigi^le  359  miles  to  Mussel  shoids-'**  series  of  tiroad  BbAlldw  rspids 
-^ad  aOO  miles  abore.  Chief  towns,  Florence  s&d  Deoatur  i&  Alabama;  and  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 


«««.«.«i»H«JS',  a  southern  state  of  the  American  union,  the  third  admitted  under  the 
federal  constitution,  extends  in  lat.  35°  to  86°  SO'  n.,  and  long.  SV  87'  to  90°  28'  w. ;  and  is 
bounded  on  then,  by  Kentuc]i:3r  and  Virginia;  and  on  thes.  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Hississippi.  Area,  45,600  sq.  miles.  The  chief  towns  are  Nashville  (the  capital),  Mem- 
phis, Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Murfreesborough,  and  Jackson.  The  principal  rivers  are 
— the  Mississippi,  forming  the  boundary  on  the  w. ;  the  Cumberland  (q.v.)»  the  Tennessee 
river,  which  twice  crosses  the  state;  tlie  Obion,  Hatchee,  and  numerous  branches  of  the 
lar^r  rivers,  which  give  navigation  and  water-power  to  the  entire  state.  Eastern  Tennes^ 
see  if  crossed  by  several  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  some  of  which  have  elevations 
of  2,000  ft. ;  tlie  middle  region  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  fivers  is  hilly, 
and  the  w.  level.  The  western  portion  of  the  state,  between  the  Miasisslppi  and  the 
Tennessee,  is  of  the  alluvial  and  cretaceous  formation  of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  an^ 
gulf  of  Mexico.  Extensive  iron  mines  lie  between  the  Tennessee  and  Cuniberlana 
nvers.  In  the  limestone  regions  are  numerous  caves,  mostly  unexplored.  Several  in 
the  Cumberland  mountains  are  100  tt  deep,  and  miles  in  extent.  A  considerable  river 
has  been  discovered  in  one  at  a  depth  of  400  ft. ;  another  opening  perpendicularly  in  a 
mountain  lias  never  been  fathomed.  In  some  of  these  caves  are  large  deposits  of  fossil 
bones  of  extinct  animals.  In  the  Enchanted  mountain  are  seen  impressions  of  the  feet 
of  men  and  animals  in  limestone.  Tracts  of  several  acres  have  sunk  into  caverns  100 
ft.  deep.    In  many  places  are  interesting  remains  of  ancient  mounds  and  fortifications. 

The  climate  oi  'Tennessee  is  temperate,  and,  except  in  some  of  the  Viver-bottoms, 
salubrious.  The  soil  of  the  whole  state,  except  the  eastern  mountainous  regions,  is 
extremly  fertile,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  fi^,  peaches,  grapes, 
and  aXi  the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  southern  temperate  regions.  The  state  is 
richlv  wooded  with  pine,  oak,  hickory,  sugar-maple,  cedar,  black  walnut;  and  the 
woods  abound  in  game,  as  bears,  deer,  opossums,  racoons,  foxes,  etc. ;  and  the  country 
is  rich  in  horses^  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine — the  last  running  in  large  herds  in  tlie  woods, 
and  fattening  on  nuts.  In  1870  farms  averaging  166  acres  in  size  occupied  19,581,214 
acres  of  land,  of  which  6,84d,278  were  improved.  In  the  same  year  the  livestock  was 
valued  at  $55,084,075;  and  the  crops  consisted  in  part  of  41,348,614  bushels  Indian  corn, 
6,188,916  bushels  wheat,  21,465,452  lbs.  tobacco,  apd  181,842  bales  coUon.  The  com- 
merce of  the  state,  by  its  rivers  and  23  lines  of  railway,  is  chiefly  with  New  Orleans,  Su 
Louis,  and  CincinnAti.  There  are  state  asylums  for  deaf  and  dumb  at  Enoxvi^e,  and 
for  the  insane  and  blind  at  Nashville.  There  are  51  colleges;  a  common  school-fund  of 
12,600,000;  2,842  churches,  chiefly  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian;  9  daily,  lUO 
weekly  papers.    The  value  of  property  in  1874  was  (289,533,656;  the  bonded  debt^ 


in  1766  a  settlement  was  formed  near  Knoxville,"  then  a  part  of  North  Carolina. 
Nashville  was  settled  near  the  close  of  the  revolution;  in  1790  Tennessee  was  organized 
as  a  territory  with  Kentucky;  and  admitted,  in  1796,  into  the  union  as  a  separate  state. 
In  Jan.,  1861,  a  proposal  to  secede  from  the  union  was  defeated;  but  in  June,  carried 
by  a  majority  of  57,667.  In  ten  months  the  state  raised  50  regiments  for  the  confederacy ; 
while  5  or  6  were  also  recruited  for  the  union.  The  state  was  the  soene,  at  Knox 
vUle  and  Chattanooga,  of  some  of  the  most  important  qperations  of  the  war.  Tennes- 
see sends  8  representatives  to  congress,  in  addition  to  the  2  senators  allowed  to  each 
state.  For  some  years  after  the  civil  war  portions  of  Tennessee  continued  in  a  very 
disturbed  condition,  numerous  outrages  being  committed  by  bands  of  disguLsefl  marau- 
ders. The  pop.  in  1800  was  105,602-1820,  422,813;  1840. 82*9.210;  1860, 1,109,847;  1870, 
1,258,378  (of  whom  936,119  were  white,  and  322,331  colored). 

TENNESSEE  {ant^  for  civil  purposes  is  divided  into  east,  west,  and  middle  Ten- 
nessee, and  comprises  8  great  natural  divisions.  On  its  eastern  borders  rises,  in  huge, 
ridge-like  masses  and  treeless  domes,  the  Appalachian  chain,  the  loftiest  peaks  of  which 
attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  6,000  ft  above  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  called 
the  Unakas,  and  they  form  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  state.  Adioining  this 
chain  on  the  w.,  and  inclosed  between  the  Unakas  and  what  is  known  as  the  Cumber- 
land table-land,  is  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  regions.  Next  comes  the  Cumberland  table-land,  an  elevated  plateau  2,000 
ft.  above  the  sea  and  1000  ft.  above  the  valley  of  east  Tennessee.  Then,  resting  against 
the  western  edge  of  the  Cumberland  table-land  and  extending  to  the  Tennessee  river, 
with  an  average  elevation  of  1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  are  the  highlands,  rimlands,  or  ter- 
race lands.  In  the  center  of  these  is  the  great  central  basin,  elliptical  in  shape,  and 
resembling  the  bed  of  a  drained  lake.  Its  soil  is  productive  of  all  the  crops  suited  to 
the  latitude,  and  it  is  called  sometimes  the  the  garden  of  the  state.  The  western  valley 
forms  the  sixth  natural  division,  which  is  comparativeljr  narrow,  with  spurs  from  the 
highlands  pointingin  toward  it  and  here  and  there  running  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
Tennessee  river.  The  seventh  division  is  a  plateau  or  sTo^  of  west  Tennessee,  and 
differs  from  all  the  others  in  having  only  a  few  rocks.  Its  soil  is  li^ht,  porous,,  siliceous, 
and  very  fertile.    The  eighth  division  is  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  a  low,  flat,  alln- 
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vial  plaio,  whiob  bM  %  nnk  luxuriAooe  of  vecetable  life  that  ii  iOmost  tropi<toL  The 
eaBtem  mountain-bcntier  oonsists  mainly  of  ailariaii  rocks,  and  in  part  ia  bdieved  to  bo 
of  tlie  azoic  age.  It  affords  asbestus,  kaolin,  and  red,  green,  and  other  graoUet.  Valu- 
able copper  mines  are  also  found  in  this  region,  and  the  foot  bills  abound  in  iron  ore, 
includinj  rich  pyrites,  limonite,  hematite,  magnetite,  and  iron  manganese  ores'.  In  the 
valley  of  east  Tennessee  are  lithograpbic  shale,  heavy-spar,  millstone,  elate,  potter*s 
clay,  limestone,  native  blue  vitriol,  marble,  and  ores  of  lead  and  zinc.  Goal-measures 
occupy  about  5,100  sq.m.,  mainlv  occupying  the  Cumberland  mountain  plateau,  from 
lehicn  an  annual  product  of  400,000  tons  is  usually  derived.  Middle  Tennessee  contains 
Pjstroleum,  alum,  gypsum,  glass-sand,  marble,  copperas,  fictile  clay,  and  iron.  In  west 
Tennessee  lignite  fa  found  in  abundance,  and  there  are  beds  of  green-sand  marl.  The 
forests  of  the  state  have  a  large  variety  of  timber- trees.  In  the  east  the  white  and  other 
pines  grow  across  extensive  tracts*  in  the  west  the  larch,  cypress,  and  cotton  wood?  and 
nearly  everywhere  may  be  found  the  tulip-tree,  hickory,  magnolia,  sweet  and  black 
ffum,.  black  and  white  walnut,  cherry,  pecan,  ash,  mapfe,  locust,  beech,  and  several 
kinds  of  oak.  The  general  elevation  of  the  state  secures  it  from  the  oppressive  summer  * 
heat  of  the  Gulf  states,  and  the  winters  are  in  no  parts  severe.  Along  a  line  running  e. 
and  w.  through  the  middle  of  the  state  the  mean  temperature  Is  57**  in  east  Tennessee, 
58*  in  middle,  and  69°  in  west  Tennessee.  On  the  southern  boundary  it  is  about  V 
higher,  and  on  the  northern  1"  lower.    The  only  sickly  region  is  the  swampy  part. 

The  name  of  the  state  is  derived  from  Tannassee,  the  Indian  name  of  the  Little  Tennes- 
see river.  It  was  permanently  colonized  in  1754 1^  settlers  from  North  Carolina,  of  which 
province  thepresent  state  was  a  part.  In  1776.  however,  it  was  officially  designated  the 
District  of  Washington;  and  after  the  revolution,  the  people  having  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  government  of  North  Carolina,  the  whole  reeion  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  and  became  an  or^nized  territorv.  In  June,  1*390,  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  state  with  its  capital  at  Enoxviile.  At  Uiat  time  there  were  no  settle- 
ments  in  west  Tennessee  and  only  a  few  scattered  here  and  there  in  middle  Tennes- 
see. But  the  westward  tendency  of  emigration  soon  led  to  encroachment  on  portions 
occopied  by  Indians,  who  were  finally  removed  to  the  Indian  territory  in  1819,  from 
which  time  the  growth  of  the  state  was  rapid.  During  the  rebellion,  1861-65,  nearly  the 
whole  state  was  a  battle  ground.  Severe  battles  took  place  at  fort  Pillow,  Stone  river, 
Island  No.  10,  Nashville,  Chickamauga,  Lookout  mountain,  Missionary  ridse,  Knor- 
ville,  Franklin,  and  other  places.  In  April,  1865,  the  state  legislature  met  in  Nashville, 
ratified  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  and  reorganized  the  state 
government,  and  the  folio  wins'  year  the  state  was  readmitted  to  the  union.  Thoug4i  it  has 
been  politically  di8turt)ed  at  times  since,  the  state  has,  for  the  most  part,  succeraed  well 
in  returning  to  its  former  prosperity.  In  187t)  there  were  267,080  persons  en^ged  in  . 
^ricultural  pin-suits;  54,896  in  professional;  17,510  in  trade  and  transportation,  and 
»p,061  in  manufactures  and  in  mechanical  and  mining  industries.  By  the  census  of 
1880  the  total  population  was  1,542.468,  of  which  l,189,ld0  were  white,  and  408,848 
colored. 

In  agricultural  products  Tennessee  has  always  ranked  high.  Its  average  annual  pro- 
duction of  Indian  com  is  about  50,000.000  bushels;  of  wheat,  8,000,000  oushels;  oats, 
5,000,000  bushels;  tobacco,  from  18,000  to  22,000  ho^eads;  cotton.  400.000  bales;  hay, 
110,000  tons;  sweet-potatoes,  1,200,000  bushels;  Irish  potatoes,  1,122,000  bushels;  nea- 
nuts,  500,000  bushels.  There  are  raised  in  particular  localities  hemp,  broom-corn,  Aax, 
sorghum,  and  rice;  and  all  the  garden  vegetables  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state  are 
raised  in  abundance.  Though  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  barley  is  very  small,  it 
is  nevertheless  reported  to  be  a  profitable  product  Rye  and  buckwheat,  however,  are 
not.  The  dairy  products  in  1870  were  9,571,069  lbs.  of  butter;  142,240  lbs.  of  cheese; 
and  415,786  galls,  of  milk.  The  live  stock  at  that  time  was  valued  at  |55,084.075.  and 
consisted  of  278,200  horses,  102,988  mules  and  asses,  682,818  neat  cattle  (of  which  248,- 
%97  were  milch  cows).  826,788  sheep,  and  1,828,690  swine.  Tlie  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  state  in  1870  were  increasing  rapidly.  The  Qum!)er  of  establishments  at 
that  time  was  j5,817,  employing  782  steam  engines  and  1840  water-wheels,  19,412  bands, 
and  capital  amounting  to  ^5,595,295.  Theamount  of  wases  paid  was  $5,890,680;  value 
of  raw  material  used,  $19,657,027;  value  of  products,  $84,862,636.  Among  these  manu- 
factories were  216  flouring-mills,  producing  $5,666,698  worth  of  flour  and  meal;  849 saw 
and  planing-mills  and  sash  factories,  producing  together,  $8,768,976  worth  of  manufac- 
tured lumber;  65  furnaces,  blomaries,  and  foundries,  producing  $2', 072, 040  worth  of 
iron;  895  establishments  for  tanning  and  currying  leather;  28  cotton  mills;  220  wheel- 
wright-shops; 2  coppermillingand  smelting  works,  producinf  copper  valued  at  $510,677; 
183  wool-carding  and  dressing  mills;  4  cotton-seea  oil  miln;  44  liquor  distilleries;  89 
cabinet  shops ;  21  machine  shops;  and  4  car-shops.  The  state  has  no  direct  foreign  com- 
merce, though  Memphis  and  Nashville  are  both  river-ports  of  entry.  Its  large  exports  of 
cotton  are  made  through  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  New  York.  The  ship- 
ments of  co;ton  (two-thirds  of  it  from  Memphis)  in  1873  were  618,750  bales,  and  in  1872, 
^1^18,918  bales,  tlie  value  of  which  was  from  85  to  45  million  dollars.  The  tobaooo  ship- 
ped annually  is  usually  worth  two  millions  more;  and  altogether  the  wholesale  trade  of 
the  state  is  estimated  at  $800,000,000.  The  amount  of  transportation,  therefore,  over 
(he  railroads  is  large.    The  moat  important  of  these  roads  are  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the 


MiMi0stppi  CeaML  and  Hew  Orleaan,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston^  the  MemphU  and 
Ohio,  tbe  Missuaij^i  and  l^enneeseo,  the  Memphis  and  Paducah,  the  East  Tennessee,. 
Vixnnia  and  GeoKia,  tbe  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  the  East  Tennessee  JEind  Georgia, 
the  liaihviile  iind  Korth-western,  the  Jackson  and  Biraungham,  the  St.  Louis  and  South- 
eastern, the  Jackson  and  Evansville,  the  Seima,  Montgomery,  and  Memphis,  the  Memphis 
and  Yicksburg,  the  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  Qreat  Southern,  and  the  Cairo  and  Ten- 
nessee river.  Of  the  banks  in  the  state  in  1875,  26  were  natioaa],  with  |d,  960, 000  paid 
capital,  13,116,500  bonds  on  deposit  and  $3,061,282  circulation  outstanding;  11  were 
state  banks  with  a  capital  of  |l,4i2,000;'  and  8  were  Savings  banks,  of  which  4  reported 
a  capital  of  $263,000.  The  insurance  companies  numberea  12  fire  and  marine  and  8  life 
insurance  companies. 

Ctmpared  with  the  other  states  and  territories,  Tennessee  ranks  in  area  twentv-fiftfa, 
ninth  in  population,  seventh  in  lands  and-  farms,  ninth  in  farm  products,  and  fifth  in 
home  manufactures.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  state  have  embarrassed  its  govern- 
ment for  several  years.  In  1870  the  public  debt  was  $43,062,652,  which  has- been  eon^ 
tracted  chiefly  by  railroad  enterprises.  On  Jan.  1,  1880,  this  amount  had  been  reduced 
to  about  $81,560,000,  which  was  bearing  4  per  cent  interest  The  ad  vahmn  tax  at 
that  date  was  $104,194,574;  the  revenue  received  from  privileges  granted  and  minor 
aourcea,  $295,000;  and  the  current  expenses,  not  including  the  interest  on  the  debt» 
$675,750.  The  conetitution  provides  that  all  propertv  shall  be  taxed  according  to  its 
vahie,  80  that  the  taxes  sludl  be  equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  state,  and  that  no 
species  of  property  shall  be  taxed  higher  than  any  other  of  the  same  value.  But  the 
le^^lature  is  empowered  to  except  from  taxation  property  held  by  the  state,  counties, 
cities,  or  towns  that  is  used  ezchnively  for  public  or  corporation  purposes,  and  such  as 
may  be  held  and  used  for  religious,  charitable,  scienUiSic,  or  educational  purposes. 
Accordingly,  for  many  years  faU  advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  provisions,  and 
up  to  1875  no  railroad  nor  any  other  corporations,  except  insurance  companies  and  a 
few  banks,  bad  ever  pidd  any  state  tax. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  state  until  1873  were  much  neglected  Though 
there  were  many  higher  institutions,  the  common  schools  were  allowed  to  go  without 
system  or  state  aid.  At  that  date  the  legislature  passed  a  general  law  establishing 
schools  and  made  provisions  for  their  maintenance.  The  totsi  annual  income  in  187o 
from  the  permanent  fund  and  state  taxation  was  about  $600,000.  Besides  this,  the 
public  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state  received  aid  from  the  Peabody  education 
fnnd  to  the  amount  of  $84,300.  The  school  population  in  1875  was  319,671  white  chiU 
dren  and  106,280  colored;  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  128,085;  the  average 
attendance  (16  counties  not  reporting)^  186,118^  Among  th^  universities  and  colleges  in 
Tennessee  the  most  prominent  are  Yanderbilt  university  (M.  £»  south),  Nashville;  Fisl^ 
anivereity  (colored),  Nashville;  East  Tennessee  university,  Knoxville;  East  Tennessee 
Wesleyan  university  (M.  E.),  Aihens;  Cumberland  university  (Presbyterian),  Lebanon; 
and  the  university  of  the  South  (Protestant  Episcopal),  at  Sewanee.  Altogether,  these 
schools,  with  a  few  others  not  mentioned,  have  usually  about  2,800  students.  The 
number  of  libraries  in  the.  state  ia  1870  was  3,505,  with  802,112  volupies,  of.  which 
2^782,  with  597,399  volumes,  were  private.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals published  is  about  141,  including  9  daily,  110  weekly.  17  monthly,  and  1  quar- 
terly. The  religious  organizations  4n  1870  were:  Baptist,  987;  Christian,  203;  Congre- 
gational, 3;  Protesta;at  Emscopal,  33;  Friends,  5,  Jewisli,  4;  Lutheran,  22;  Methodist, 
1839;  Presbyterian,  556;  Boman  Catholic,  21;  and  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  7. 

The  state  constitution  provides  that  every  male  citizen  21  years  old.  who  has  resided 
in  one  county  a  year  preceding  an  election,  ^all  he  eo  titled  to  vote.  The  executive 
power  ia  vested  m  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  every  two  years;  a  secretary  of  state', 
appointed  by  a  joint  vote  of  a  general  ass^nbly  every  four  years;  a  treasurer  and 
comptroller  of  the  treasury,  appointed  in  the  same  manner  every  two  years;  an  attorney- 
general,  appointed  by  the  supreme  court  judges  every  eight  years;  and  a  stat«  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  nominated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  every  two 
vearsw  The  house  of  representatives  has  75  members  and  the  senate  25,  who  are  elected 
for  two  years.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  5  judges,  elected  for 
8  years,  and  in  the  usual  minor  courts,  Bv  the  apportionment  of  1870  the  state  is 
entitled  to  10  representatives  in  congress.  Tne  state's  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as 
follows:  1796,  Jefferson  and  Burr,  3;  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr,  3;  1804,  Jefferson  and 
Clinton,  5;  1808,  MaJison'  and  Clinton,  5;  1812.  Madison  and  Gerry,  8;  1816,  Monroe 
and  Tompkins,  8;  1820,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  7;  1824,  Jackson  ^nd  Calhoun,  11; 
1828,  Jackson  and  Caihoun,  11;  1832,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  15;  1836,  White  and 
Tyler,  15;  1^40,  Harrison  and  T^ler,  15;  1844,  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen,  13;  1848,  Tay- 
lor  and  Fillmore,  13;  1852,  Scott  and  Graham,  12;  1856,  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge, 
12;  1860,  Bell  and  Everett,  12;  1868,  Grant  and  Ck)lfax,  10;  1872,  Greeley  and  Brown, 
12;  1876,  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  12;  1880,  Hancock  and  English,  12.      * 

TSmnSY,  in  heraldry,  orange  color,  one  of  the  tinctures  enumerated  by  heralds,  but 
not  of  frequent  occurrence  ia  coat-armor.  It  is  indicated  in  engravings  by  lines  in 
bend  sinister,  crossed  by  other  barways.  ^  i 
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TENNEY,  Samubl,  1748-16;  b.  Mms.;  gnduated  at  Harvard,  177!^;  began  pi«e* 
tioe  as  a  physician  in  Sxeter,  K.  H. ;  became  a  surgeon  in  the  revotHtionarv  army,  and 
leaa  present  at  the  battles  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  From  1800  to  1807  he  was  a 
member  of  congress.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Amierican  acad^miy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  published  many  scientific  treatises  and  political  essays. 

TENNEY,  Sanborn,  1827-77;  b.  K.  R ;  educated  at  Amherst  college,  and  stud- 
ied natural  history  with  Agassiz.  He  was  for  some  years  a  lecturer  on  natural  history, 
of  which  he  becameprofessor  in  Yassar  college  at  its  foundation.  He  was  called  to  a 
similar  position  at  Williams  college  in  1868.  Among  his  publications  are :  Oeohoy  for 
Teachers,  Claeees,  and  Private  Students;  a  Manual  of  QeoUfgy;  Natural  History  Tablets; 
and  Eiements  of  Zoology. 

TENNEY,  WUiUAM  Jbwbtt,  b.  Newport,  R  L,  1811;  graduate  of  Yalt  col- 
lege, 1882:  He  was  oo-editor  of  Uie  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  the  Kew  York  Evening 
FMy  and  editor  of  the  Mining  Magmine.  He  became  a  member  of  a  staff  of  writers 
connected  with  Appleton's  publiabin^  house  in  New  York,  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
Appleton's  Annual  Oyclopadia,  He  has  edited  an  illustrated  edition  of  Tfie  Queens,  of 
England,  and  prepared  The  Military  and  Naval  Mistory  of  the  JSebellion  in^he  United 
States,  1865. 

TSmiS,  a  game  of  great  antiquity,  belongs  to  the  class  of  ball-games,  and  flnds  ita 
analogies  in  the  sphairisis  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  pila  of  (he  Bomans*  Under  the  name 
of  paume,  a  name  given  to  it  from  the  ball  being  at  that  time  struck  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  it  is  noticed  in  the  Arthurian  romances,  and  in  the  earlier  reeords  of  the  dark 
ages.  In  the  16th  c.  it'was  in  great  vogue  in  France  among  all  olassee*  from  the  mon- 
arch to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects;  and  about  this  time  the  use  of  a  heavy  glove  U> 
protect  the  hand  in  striking  the  ball  was  introduced,  and  a  further  inaprpvement  waa 
subsequently  effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  raekeL  The  game  in  Euglaad  kept 
pace  with  its  progress  in  France,  and,  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  was  gen- 
erally practiced  under  the  name  of  tennis.  Many  modifications  have  been  introduced, 
but  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the  paume  and  tennis  of  former  days  is  the  present 

fame  of  rackets.  (See  Lawn  Tennis).  '*  Rackets"  is  play«d  in  a  court  96  or  97  ft,  lone, 
y  88  or  84  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  by  walls  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  balls 
from  being  lost.  The  players  are  either  two  in  number,  or  four,  divided  into  two  par- 
ties. The  player  or  party  *'in'*  serves  the  ball  against  the  head-waU  of  Che  court,  so  as 
to  rebound  over  a  line  drawn  at  a  certain  distance;  it  is  returned  by  meaasof  the  racket 
by  the  player  or  party  "  out,"  who  must  make  it  rebound  from  the  wail  to  tflie  other 
side  of  the  line;  and  the  game  is  thus  carried  on  till  one  player  fails  to  strike  the  ball  or 
cause  it  to  rebound  properly,  If  the  player  ''In"  fails,  he  changes  places  with  the 
player  "out;  **  if  the  latter  fails,  the  former  eeores  a  point.  The  port  ci  the  court  om 
which  the  player  or  party  in  is  placed  is  called  the  ''service"  side;  the  other  the 
"  hazard  "  side.  A  similar  game  played  without  the  radbst  is  called  fiees,  hand^enniSp 
dthand-baU 

TSmiTSOir,  Alfbbd,  was  bom  in  the  year  1809  at  Bomersby,  in  Lincolnshire,  of 
which  parish  his  father  was  rector.    He  was  the  third  .of  a  large  family,  several  other 
>  membeirs  of  which  shared  with  him  in  some  measure  the  genius  which  has  won  for  him 

undisputed  rank  as  the  first  English  poet  of  his  tithe.      Very  early  the  bent  of  nature 
became  obvious:  and  in  1827  Tennyson,  alons  with  his  brother  Charles,  issued  a  small 
.\-        volume,  entitled  Pi^ewM,  bv  7\oo  Brothers,  of  which  almost  nothing  has  been  preserved. 
^  Having  gone  to  complete  his  education  at  Trinity  college.  Cambridge,  he  eained  in  1829 

the  chanceUor's  medal  by  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  entitled  Timbueioo,  in  which  there  is 
plainly  to  be  traced  some  impress  of  his  peculiar  genius.  His  literary  career,  however* 
may  properly  be  said  to  date  from  1880,  in  which  year  a  volume  appeared  of  Poems, 
chiefly  Lyrical,  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  It  was  not  received  with  great  favor  by  the  pulv 
lie;  but  amid  much  that  was  weak  and  immature,  it  contained  pieces  which  In  no  in- 
distinct manner  announced  Uie  advent  of  a  true  poet.  In  a  notice  of  the  book  hj  pr<)f. 
Wilson,  in  Blackwood* s  Magazine,  the  promise  of  the  young  writer  was  recognised  in  suf- 
ficiently express  terms.  The  praise  was,  however,  not  unmixed  with  censure,  which, 
though  it  seemed  on  the  whole  judicious,  did  not  commend  itself  as  such  to  the  poet, 
who  retaliated  on  ''crusty  Christopher"  in  his  next  volume,  published  in  1888.  This 
consisted  of  a  selection  of  poems  from  the  previous  one,  carefully  retouched  by  the 
writer,  with  the  addition  of  pieces  produced  in  the  interval,  many  of  which,  have 
scarcely  been  Surpassed  in  beauty  by  anything  he  has  since  produced.  Onward  from 
this  time  the  reputation  of  the  writer  slowly  but  surely  extended  itself;  and  the  publi- 
cation, in  1842,  of  Poems,  by  Aflred  Tennyson,  in  two  volumes,  raised  him  to  the  posi- 
tion of  absolute  supremacy  which  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  occupy  by  almost  uni- 
versal consent.  In  1847  appeared  J^  Princess,  a  Medley;  and  In  IwW  the  series  of 
eleffies  entitled  In  Memoriam,  A,  Hi,  &  tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  Arthur 
Hailam,  a  son  of  the  eminent  historian,  and  the  chosen  friend  of  the  poet  in  his  earlier 
years  at  Cambridge.  On  the  death  of  Wordsworth,  in  I860,  Tennyson  suooeeded  him 
as  poet-laureate,  in  which  capacity  he  issued,  in  1852,  his  Ode  on  the  Death  ef  eAs 
Duke  of  Wellington,  In  1865  appeared  Maud,  and  other  Poems,  The  iinmedtate  reeeo 
Uon  of  this  little  volume  was  not  enthusiastic.  While  many  of  its  lyrics  instantly  caught 
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the  poblie  6ar»  Mt^ud,  as  a  irfvoUe,  at  first  nitlier  pusaded  the  critics,  and  was  lit^^l^otter 
tluui  *'  caviare  to  the  {^neral; "  and  though  it  has  since  risen  in  estimation,  the  subtle 
and  recondite  art  exhibited  ka  the  structure  of  the  poem  is  probably  even  now  apprecl- 
ciated  br  only  a  few  of  its  admirers.  But  for  any  little  falling  off  in  Tennyson'spopular- 
1^  on  this  occasion,  a  noble  <fm^nde  was  made  him  on  his  next  appearance.  J%6  IdylU 
cfths  King,  published  in  1859.  were  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm.  With  scarce 
jk  whisper  of  dissent,  this  work  at  once  took  rank  as  one  of  the  noblest  poems  in  our 
language.  It  was  followed  in  1804  by  a  volume,  containing  Enoch  Arden,  one  of  his 
most  finished  and  successful  works;  At/hner's  MM;  a  short  piece,  TUhonus,  consum- 
mate in  its  beauty  and  finish;  .and  a  few  other  poems  of  a  somewhat  less  elaborate  char- 
acter; one  of  which,  however,  The  Narihwn  FarmeT,  written  in  the  Lincolnshire  dialect, 
is  singularly  strUiiag.  Since  then  Tennyson  has  given  us  several  new  IdyUs,  which 
mav  l>e  considered  to  complete  his  handling  of  the  Arthurian  romance:  The  Holy  QraU 
and  FeOeM  and  Ettarre  (1869);  and  Qareth  and,Lyneite,  and  the  Tournament  (1872),  The 
Window,  or  Songn  of  ike  Wrem,  appeared  iu  1870.  In  1876  he  essayed  in  a  new  field  by 
publishing  (iueen  Mary,  a  drama,  which  was  followed  by  ffaroid,  also  a  play,  in  187& 
The  collected  editions  of  Tennyson's  works  (since  1872)  arrange  the  various  IdyUs  of  the 
King  in  the  order,  not  of  their  publication,  but  of  their  proper  sequence  in  the  legend 
of  Arthur,  and  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  full  beauty  and  significance  of  the 
ideal  stoiy.  Tennyson's  bioffraphy,  even  more  than  that  of  most  authors,  is  given,  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concemea  with  it,  in  the  simple  enumeration  of  his  works.  He  has 
lived  for  the  most  part  a  retired  life  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  not  much  caring  to  cultivate 
society,  but  greatly  beloved  by  his  intimate  friends. 

It  IS  not  an  easy  matter  to  criticise  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  dispassionately,  so  deeply 
is  one  apt  to  become  enamored  of  its  beauties.  His  verse  is  the  most  faultless  in  our 
language,  both  as  regards  the  music  of  its  flow  and  the  art  displayed  iiv  the  choice  of 
words.  Nowhere  in  literature  is  the  eetUidajunetura  eerborum  so  wondrously  seen.  As 
a  painter,  no  modem  poet  has  equaled  him.  But  it  is  neither  to  his  color  nor  to  his 
music  alone  that  he  owes  his  great  popularity.  His  virtue  as  a  poet  doubtless  lies  in 
these  things;  but  the  pleasure  whioh  his  poetry  gives  springs  largely  from  the  cordial 
interest  he  displays  in  the  life  and  pursuits  of  men,  in  his  capacity  for  apprehending 
their  higher  and  more  beautiful  a8pii<atiops,  and  in  a  certain  pervasive  purity  and 
strength  of  spiritual  feeling. 

TE'909,  in  cari>entry,  the  square  end  oK  a  timber,  reduced  about  one-third  its  thick- 
ness, to  fit  the  mortise  or  socket  In  another  \\mber,  so  as  to  join  the  two. 

TEVO&)  in  music,  one  of  the  four  classes  into  which  voices  are  divided  in  respect  of 
their  compass.    It  is  J^  higher  description  of  adult  male  voice,  and  generally  extends 

Music  for  tenor  voices  is  most  properly  written  on  the 
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tenor  or  0  clef,  [  '^'    ,  in  which  its  principal  tones  come  within  the  staff;  but  the  treble 

clef  is  occasionaDy  used,  with  the  notes  vnitten  an  octave  above  their  true  pitch. 

TEKOT'OKT,  or  the  division  of  tendons,  is  a  comparatively  recent  surgical  operation, 
whose  object  is  to  relieve  some  variety  of  deformity  by  severing  a  permanently  con- 
tracted muscle  at  its  tendinous  portion.  The  invention  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy  is  due 
to  Stromeyer  (1881X  and  a  lucid  account  of  the  history  of  this  operation  is  given  by  Dr. 
Little  in  his  Treatue  on  Ohdhfoot  and  Analogous  D^fiirmities  (Lond.  18S9).  The  various 
kinds  of  knives  that  have  been  devised  for  severing  tendons  are  termed  tenatames.  The 
affections  in  wldch  tenotomy  is  advantageously  employed  are  club-foot,  contractions  of 
the  upper  extremity  from  spasm  and  paralysis,  deformity  from  diseases  of  the  palmar 
fascia,  torticollis  oar  wry-neck,  anchylosis  of  the  knee  and  other  articulations,  and  squint* 
ing.— For  further  details,  the  reaoer  is  referred  to  the  above-mentioned  work  by  Dr* 
Little,  and  to  the  same  author's  treatise  On  the  DeformiUea  of  the  Muman  Frcme  (Lond 
1858). 

TSHfBEC,  or  TAimBC,  Gentetei,  a  jMnus  of  mammalia,  nearly  allied  to  moles  and 
hedgehog,  usually  ranked  in  the  family  erinaeeida.  The  tenrecs  are  incapable  of  roll- 
ing themselves  up  like  hedgehogs..  They  are  nocturnal  animals,  natives  oi  Madagascar 
and  the  Mascarene  isles.  Three  species  are  known.  They  are  remarkable  for  spending 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year  in  a  aormant  state,  as  some  animals  in  arctic  regions  spend 
the  winter.  Their  flesh  has  a  very  peculiar  flavor,  but  is  acceptable  to  the  natives  of 
Madagascar. 

TENSAS,  a  parish  in  n.e.  Louisiana,  lying  on  the  Mississippi;  drained  by  Tensas 
river  and  Macon  bayou;  680  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  17,824— 17,654  of  American  birth;  16,260 
colored.  Surface  low,  level,  and  fertile;  com,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staples. 
Capital,  St.  Joseph. 

TE98E  (Ft.  tempe,  from  Lat.  tefnpua^  timeX  in  grammar,  designates  a  set  of  changes 
which  verbs  nndergo  in  order  to  mark  the  time  of  the  action*    See  Conjit€|Atioh.     i 
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TtSr  (Lat.  Untorium,  from  l^nlitf,  tttetiched).  WithoaC  speomlfttliii^  oik  tbe  rtAtfMf 
priority  of  tents  and  other  forms  of  baman  dwellings,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  that  arnon^ 
nomaaic  tribes,  some  shelter,  easily  framed  and  portable,  must  have  been  felt  to  be  a 
primary  necessity.  The  skins  of  animals,  or  the  larger  kinds  of  foliace,  would  form  the 
eariicst  coverings,  for  which  texlile  fabrics  would  be  substituted  as  cinlization  advanced. 
In  tbe  book  of  Genesis,  the  patriarchs,  Noah,  Abraham,  Lot,  Isaac,  Jacob,  are  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  in  tents,  probably  much  the  same  as  the  modem  Arab  tents,  which 
are  large  structures,  yery  rude  in  form,  covering  a  considerable  space  of  ground,  but  of 
small  height.  Among  the  Nineveh  sculptures  is  a  representation  of  the  tent  of  king  Sen- 
nacherib, which,  like  modem  tents,  was  supported  by  ropes:  numerous  tents  of  the 
officers  and  common  people  are  likewise  shown. 

The  early  Greek,  and  afterward  the  Macedonian  tents  were  small  coverings  of  skins, 
under  each  of  which  two  soldiers  slept  Alexander  the. great  is  said  to  have  had  s 
pavilion  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  .Its  roof,  one  mass  of  gilded  embroidery,  was 
sustained  by  eight  pillars  covered  with  gold.  In  the  center,  was  the  royal  throne;  and 
100  beds  could  be  made  up  within  the  temporary  edifice. 

The  Roman  soldiers  seem  to  have  used  two  sorts  of  tents— one,  a  tent  proper,  of  can- 
vas or  some  analogous  material,  and  constmcted  with  two  solid  upright  poles,  and  a 
roof -piece  between  them;  the  other,  more  resembling  a  light  hut,  of  a  wooden  skeleton, 
covered  by  bark,  hides,  mud,  straw,  or  any  material  which  afforded  warmth.  Of  these 
tents,  the  poles  of  the  first  would  have  been  too  cumbrous  for  carriage,  and  were  prob- 
ably cut  afresh  at  each  halting-place;  the  latter  was  evidently  unsuited  to  removal,  and 
was  most  likely  only  erected  for  winter-quarters,  or  a  long  sojourn.  The  Roman  tent 
held  10  soldiers,  with  their  deeanui,  or  corporal. 

In  Persia,  there  are  many  tribes  who  pass  their  whole  time  in  tents,  which,  naturally, 
they  have  brought  to  considerable  perfection.  They  make  them  nearly  hemispherical, 
with  a  wooden  framework,  and  covered  with  felt,  while  worked  hanf;ings  close  the 
aperture.    This  felt  admits  of  the  exhibition  of  much  taste  in  its  decoration. 

The  Chinese  lower  orders  live  much  in  tents.  They  are  ordinarily  of  matting. 
These  people  are  clever  in  their  construction,  and  noake  them  of  great  size,  and  with 
considerable  comfort. 

Modern  military  tents  are  all  made  of  linen  or  cotton  canvas,  supported  by  one  or 
more  poles  according  to  shape,  and  held  extended  by  pe^  driven  mto  the  ground. 
British  tents  comprise,  the  hospital-marquee^  large  oblong  tent  with  high  side- walls; 
and  the  round- tent,  or  bell-tent,  for  troops.  The  latter  is  12  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  10  ft. 
4  in.  high,  weighing,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  68  lbs.,  and  giving  sleeping  accommo- 
dation to  16  men;  the  appurtenances  comprise  3  mallets,  50  pins,  20  ropes,  20 loops,  and 
2  long  ropes,  for  use  in  storms  in  giving  additional  firmness  round  the  central  pole.  In 
modern  tents,  there  is  a  low  side- wall  of  canvas,  to  give  greater  room  inside.  These 
tenls  are  said  to  be  comfortable  and  moderately  heahhy,  if  floored  with  tarpaulin,  vul- 
canized india-rabbcr,  or  other  waterproof  material.  The  great  drawback  is  the  tendency 
to  blow  over.  To  obviate  this,  and  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  conical  sha])e, 
maj.  Rhodes,  a  British  officer,  invented  some  years  ago  a  new  tent,  which  has  found 
much  favor  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  He  does  away  with  the  central  pole, 
and  has  a  circular  frame,  hinging  in  the  center  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  over  which 
the  canvas  is  stretched.  It  is  claimed  for  this  tent,  that  it  is  more  roomy  than  the  regu- 
lation-tent, in  proportion  to  its  weight,  is  better  ventilated,  and  possesses  far  greater 
stability. 

TXHTAC'ULITXS,  a  genus  of  obscure  annuUited  tapering  shells,  found  abundantly 
in  some  strata  of  Silurian  age.  They  are  generally  referred  to  annelids,  but  the  struc- 
ture of  tbe  shell  seems  to  exnibit  greater  affinities  to  recent  pteropodous  mollusks. 

TEVTEBDXll,  a  municipal  borough  and  market-t.  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  18  m.  s.s.e. 
of  Maidstone.  The  church,  which  contains  portions  of  early  English,  is  surmounted  by 
a  massive  and  lofty  perpendicular  tower.  Tradition  asserts  that  a  quantity  of  stones, 
which  had  been  got  together  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  sea-wall  of  the  Good* 
win  Sands,  were  employed  in  the  building  of  this  tower,  and  that  when  the  next  storm 
came,  the  district  of  Goodwin  Sands,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  tbe  mainland, 
was  submerged.  Thus  arose  the  popular  saying,  that  "  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause 
of  the  Goodwin  sands."    Pop,  71,  8,669. 

TEHTZBDEV,  Chablks  Abbott,  Lord,  a  distinguished  English  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Canterbury,  on  Oct.  7,  1762.  He  was  the  son  of  a  hairdresser.  Being  admitted  on  the 
foundation  of  the  king's  school  connected  with  the  cathedral,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  perseverance  and  extreme  accuracy.  A  small  exhibition  in  the  gift  of  the  chapter 
enabled  him  to  proceed  to  Oxford,  where,  in  1781,  he  was  elected  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  college;  and  a  few  years  later  he  obtained  what  were  then  the  chief  distinctions 
at  the  university,  the  chancellor's  two  gold  medals,  one  being  for  English,  and  the  other 
for  Latin  composition.  In  due  time  he  became  a  fellow  of  his  college.  After  being  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1705,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  Joined  the  Oxford  cir- 
cuit; and  in  spite  of  a  husky  voice,  a  leaden  and  unmeaning  countenance,  and  painfully 
timid  manners,  his  great  activity  of  mind,  good  taste,  scholarship,  scientific  and  lenX 
knowledge,  were  soon  appreciated,  so  that  tie  rapidly  acquired  a  lurge  busiaets.    fiLa 
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publiBhed,  in  1802,  his  trefttise  On  M&rohant  8hipi  and  Seamen^  in  all  respects  the  best 
written  book  which  had  till  then  appeared  on  one  department  of  Endish  law.  It  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  his  employment  in  tlie  more  lucrative  mercanUle  causes;  and  in 
1807,  it  appears  from  nis  income-tax  return  that  his  fees  amounted  to  upward  of  £8,000. 
In  1816  he  accepted  a  puisne  judgeship  in  the  court  of  common  pleas;  and  in  1818  he 
was  kniehted,  and  chosen  to  succeed  lord  Ellenborough  as  chi^-Justice  of  the  king's 
bench.  As  a  Judge,  his  most  marked  characteristic  was  ms  evident  impartialit^r  and  free- 
dom from  bias.  The  comparative  leisure  he  enjojred  on  the  bench  he  spent  in  reading 
tlie  classics  and  in  the  study  of  botany.  He  was,  in  1837,  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  the 
house  of  lords  he  was  the  most  influential  speaker  asainst  the  Catholic  relief  bill ;  and  ia 
his  last  speech  he  made  a  vow  that  if  the  reform  bul,  that  **  appalling  bill,"  passed,  he 
would  never  again  take  his  seat  as  a  peer.  The  success  of  the  measure,  it  is  believed, 
affected  his  health.  He  was  seieed  with  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation  in  Nov.,  1882, 
when  presiding  at  the  trial  of  the  mayor  of  Bristol  for  misconduct  during  the  riots,  and 
he  died  there  on  the  4th  of  that  month. 

TEN  THOUSAND,  RETREAT  of  the.  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxaand  the  death 
of  Cyrus,  in  the  expedition  of  the  latter  against  Jiis  elder  brother  Artaxerxes,  the  Qreek 
army  being  in  great  straits  chose  Xenophon  as  one  of  their  leaders,  and  by  his  firmness 
and  prudence  were  conducted  back  to  Greece  after  enduring  many  hardships  and  fierce 
warfare.  The  story  is  told  by  Xenophon  himself  in  his  Anabasii,  or  Itetreat  of  tlie  Ten 
Thousand^  (see  Ctrus  and  Xenophon).  The  entire  distance,  golng^  and  coming  was 
1155  parasangs,  or  over  4,000  Euglish  m.,  and  the  time  occupied  m  the  retreat  was 
8  months.  Tiie  course  was  through  Media,  across  the  Carduchi  range,  through  Armenia 
and  across  the  Euphrates,  and  then  through  the  countries  of  the  Taochi,  Chalybes, 
Macrones,  and  Colchians,  terminating  in  the  Greek  colony  of  Trapezus,  on  the  Euxine 
sea. 

TSHmSOS'TB^B,  a  tribe  or  sub-order  of  birds*  of  the  order  insesaores,  characterized 
l^  a  lengthened  slender  bill,  which  is  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curved.  Some  of 
them  feed  on  insects^  some  cluefiy  on  the  honey  of  flowers.  To  this  tril)e  belong  the 
creepers  (certhtadof),  sun-birds  (cinnyrida),  humming-birds  (troMUda)t  and  hoopoes 
i^pupida), 

TEKUSE  OF  LAin),  in  England,  was  an  accompaniment  or  immediate  consequence 
of  the  feudal  system  (q.v.)  established  durinff  the  middle  a^  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe^  Feuds  were  introduced  by  the  barbarous  tnbes  who  poured  themselves 
mto  the  Roman  empire  during  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  centuries.  The  chief  feature  of 
feuds  was,  that  the  lands  of  the  conquered  countrjr  were  parceled  out  to  the  leaaers,  on 
the  condition  of  bearing  arms  whenever  the  sovereign  required  them.  The  relation  thua 
created  between  sovere^n  and  vassal  was  called  a  feud.  The  grantee  held  bis  lauds  at 
first  for  life  only,  but  gradually  it  was  developed  into  a  hereditary  character,  and  also 
into  one  which  admitted  of  subinfeudation,  i.e.,  the  p>  reeling  out  of  the  feudal  land 
among  vassals  of  the  head  vassal,  who  was  the  lord  of  his  own  vassals.  This  kind  of 
relation  between  lord  and  vassal  gradually  was  extended  to  all  kinds  of  land,  for  the 
owners  of  allodial  land  voluntarily  surrendered  their  land  to  some  lord,  so  as  to  have  the 
same  advantages.  The  vassal  did  homage  to  the  lord,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty. 
Besides  these  characteristics,  the  holding  came  to  be  attended  with  the  following^  incid- 
ents. 1.  An  aid,  which  was  a  payment  granted  to  help  the  lord  in  his  necessities.  2. 
A  relief  was  a  tribute  paid  by  a  new  tenant  on  succeeding  to  his  predecessor.  3.  A  fine 
was  paid  by  a  tenant  to  the  lord  on  alienating  the  lands  to  a  purchaser.  4.  An  escheat 
or  forfeiture  was  the  reverting  of  the  estate  to  the  lord  when  there  was  a  failure  of  heirs 
or  some  violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  vassal.  The  feudal  system  was  extended 
to  England  by  the  Norman  barons  soon  after  the  conquest,  with  the  concurrence  of  Wil- 
liam L,  much  to  the  dislike  of  the  Saxons,  whose  grievances  grew  until  they  found 
vent  in  Maena  Charta,  which  was  in  fact  an  attempt  to  restore  their  earlier  constitution. 
The  chief  nction,  however,  of  a  relation  between  the  crown  and  the  holders  of  land  wad 
not  got  rid  of.  The  crown  was  nominally  the  lord  paramount,  and  there  were  inter- 
mediate lords  called  mesne  lords,  of  whom  the  tenants  held.  Gradually,  the  kinds  of 
tenure  were  classed  under  free  and  base  services— the  former  being  those  which  a  free- 
man might  perform,  as  serving  in  war,  or  paying  a  sum  of  money;  the  latter,  such  as  a 
peasant  mi^ht  perform,  such  as  ploughing  the  lord's  land,  etc.  These  were  afterward 
further  distinguished  according  to  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  extended  service  to 
be  performed.  Ultimately,  the  tenures  were  classed  as  three.  1.  Knight-wndee,  oc  chiv- 
alry, i.e.,  holding  on  condition  of  serving  in  the  war,  and  taking  the  oath  of  fealty.  This 
was  accompanied  by  the  incidents  of  descent,  wardship  (or  guardianship  of  the  knight's 
heir  by  the  lord),  marriage  ^i.e.,  the  lord's  right  to  give  the  knight's  infant  in  marriage), 
aids,  reliefs,  primer  seism  (i.e.,  one  year's  profits  from  an  heir  on  his  succession),  fine, 
escheat,  and  forfeiture.  These  incidents  gradually  grew  irksome.  James  I.  proposed  U> 
commute  kniffht-service  into  an  annual  fee-farm  rent;  but  this  not  being  done,  the  stat* 
ute  of  12  Ch. ll.  c.  24  swept  the  whole  away,  and  converted  it  into  free  socage.  %  ^B^rts 
toeage  was  a  tenure  by  some  certain  and  determinate  service,  as  by  PJi^ing  a  small  fixed 
rent,  or  ploughing  the  lord's  lands  for  a  fixed  number  of  days.  The  incidents  were 
rather  less  burdensome  than  those  of  knight-service,  being  descent,  wardship,  marriage^ 
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a&d  reliefs,  primer  seisin,  fines,  escheat,  and  forfeitnre.  These  incidents  were  ail  abol- 
ished by  the  abore  statute  of  12  Ch.  II.  c.  24,  and  the  tenure  of  free  socage  is  now  gen* 
erally  known  as  freehold.  8.  ViU^naffe  terviee,  or  copyhold  tenure  (q.v.),  which  8tiU 
exists  nearly  in  its  original  state.  The  result  is,  tliat  in  England  at  the  present  day  ihe 
two  tenures  are  freehdd  and  copyhold.  The  leading  characteristic  of  freehold  is,  that 
practically  the  feudal  relation  between  the  crown  ana  the  holder  is  cut  off,  and  the  bolder 
is  entirely  his  own  lord  and  master,  can  sell  the  estate,  devise  it  by  will,  give  it  away, 
and  do  what  he  likes  with  it  free  from  any  interference  or  payment  to  the  crown.  As 
to  copyhold,  the  feudal  rehition  is  kept  up  to  a  certain  extent  between  the  lord  and  ibe 
copyhold  tenants,  who  must  in  form  pay  rents  more  or  less  nominal,  and  fines  and 
heroits  (q.v.)  to  the  lord  on  alienating  the  lands  or  auooeeding  thereto.  Yet,  practically, 
the  copyholder  does  not  materiallv  differ  from  a  freeholder  except  that  be  la  liable  to 
tliese  petty  and  harassing  acknowledgments  toward  a  stranger;  and  by  recent  statutes, 
he  can  compel  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  commute  these  fines  and  incidents,  and  convert 
the  tenure  into  freehold. 

In  Ireland  the  tenure  of  land  is  almost  identical  with  that  in  England. 

As  to  Scotland  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  tenure  of  lands  there  and  the 
tenure  in  England.  At  the  present  day  the  feudal  system  prevails  to  a  great  extent, 
resembling  in  many  respects  the  English  copyhold  tenure.  Every  piece  of  land  there 
has  gener^ly  its  lord  or  superior  and  its  vassal,  that  is  say,  the  vassal  has  the  dominiuvi 
utile,  or  actual  enjoyment,  while  the  superior  has  a  kind  of  superior  interest,  or  cUminium 
directum,  which  consists  in  his  drawing  a  rent  called  afeuduty,  which  the  vassal  is  bound 
to  pay,  or  to  forfeit  the  land.  On  each  alienation  or  death  of  the  vassal,  there  must  be  cer- 
tain forms  superadded,  implying  a  consent  or  recognition  by  the  superior,  and  certain 
casualties  or  additional  payments  must  be  made  on  such  occasions.  Recent  statutes 
have  tended  to  extinguish  several  of  these  superfluous  forms,  and  make  the  vassal  more 
independent.  But  a  great  many  remain  unaltered.  And  not  only  is  there  this  feudal 
relation  between  the  crown  ana  its  vassals,  but  these  may  subdivide  the  property  and 
create  intermediate  estates  without  limit,  each  vassal  being  in  turn  the  superior  to  his 
subvassal;  and  this  endless  chain  of  relationships  complicates  the  conveyancing  still 
more.    See  CoNVEYANcmG;  Fbu. 

TEOGAL'LI  (House  of  God),  the  name  given  to  the  temples  of  the  aborigines  of 
Mexico,  of  which  many  still  remain  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state.  Hiey  were  built  in 
the  form  of  four-sided  pyramids,  and  consisted  for  the  most  put  of  two,  three,  or  more 
stories  or  terraces,  with  the  temple,  properly  so  called,  placed  on  a  platform  on  the  sum- 
mit. The  largest  and  most  celebrated  is  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  measuring  1440  ft  each 
way,  and  177  in  height;  it  is  much  defaced,  and  the  temple  on  its  summit  has  been 
removed.  The  teocallis  in  Yucatan  are  in  far  better  preservation;  they  are  not  generally 
built  in  terraces,  but  rise  at  an  an^le  of  46°  to  the  level  of  the  platform,  with  an  unbroken 
series  of  steps  from  base  to  summit.  The  temples  on  their  summit  are  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  in  stucco  and  hieroglyphic  tablets,  and  the  roof  is  formed  by 
courses  of  stone  approaching  each  other,  and  furnished  with  projections  like  dormer 
windows.  Not  unlike  the  toecallis  are  the  palaces  of  the  Aztec  kings  or  chiefs,  which 
differ  from  them  in  having  the  pyramid  smaller,  less  prominent,  and  oblong  in  plan, 
while  the  building,  larger  and  more  elaborate,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  stone  base- 
ment, with  square  doorways,  but  without  windows,  surmounted  by  a  structure  which 
appears  to  be  directly  copied  from  wood-work.  On  some  of  these  facades  we  have  also 
rude  pillars  and  grotesque  carvings,  and  there  are  often  a  number  of  chambers  in  the 
interior.  A  palace  and  temple  are  sometimes  found  attached  together;  and  in  a  few 
cases,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas,  at  Uxmal,  the  buildings 
are  arranged  round  a  court-yard.     See  Mexico. 

TE'OS,  an  ancient  Ionian  city  on  the  w.  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  on  a  peninsula  8.w.  of 
Smyrna.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy  and  prosperous  till  the  Persian 
conquest,  when  a  large  jjart  of  its  inhabitants  withdrew  to  Abdera  in  Thrace.  Its  prin- 
cipal production  was  wine.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Anacreon,  of  HecatsBus,  of  the 
geographer  Andron,  and  the  sophist  Protagoras. 

TEFIC,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Jalisco,  on  a  height  400  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Topic  is  the  residence,  during  the  rainy  season,  of  most  of  the  wealthy  inhab- 
itants of  the  port  of  San  Bias,  about  25  m.  distant.     Pop.  10,000. 

TSIIA'MO  (anc.  IrUeramna),  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  Junction  of  the  Tordina  and  Vezzola,  28  m.  n.e.  of  Aquila.  It  is  well  built,  wiili 
long  and  rather  wide  streets,  has  a  cathedral,  a  public  library,  a  foundling-hospital,  aod 
a  botanic  garden,  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  olives,  and  has  a  pop.  of 
10,000. 

Ancient  Interamna  (of  which  the  name  Teramo  is  an  Italianized  form)  was  a  city  of 
Picenum,  in  the  territory  of  the  Prsetutti.  In  the  middle  ages  it  also  bore  the  d^^^ 
of  Abrutiura  or  Aprutium  (supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  PrcBtutii),  whence  the  modem 
name  of  the  district,  Abruzzo.  Vestiges  of  the  ancient  city — the  amphitheater,  temple*. 
baths,  aqueducts,  etc.— are  traceable,  and  many  statues,  altars,  and  inscriptions  have 
also  been  discovered.  In  the  plain  below  Teramo  took  place,  July  87,  14tt),  between 
the  army  of  John  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Milanese  allies  of  Ferdinand  L  Of  AxogOQ. 
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^^^  TMebratulA. 

»oe  of  the  moet  sanguinary  battles  ever  f onght  in  Italy.  After  the  contest  at  Castelfi- 
lardo  (1860).  Teramo  was  the  first  Neapolitan  dty  that  opened  its  gates  and  gave  joyful 
relcome  to  king  Victor  Emmanuel. — ^Pop.  of  proTiuce  71,  246,004. 

TSBAFHXM  (Heb.  plur.).  9l  word  of  uncertain  derivation  (connected  by  some  with 
^rtipis),  denoting  certain  images,  idols,  or  household  gods  occurring  in  the  Old  Testa- 
nect,  which  were  consulted  as  oracles,  aud  probably  even  worshiped  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  gods  which  Rachel  stole  are  called  teraphim,  and  Baul  was  reproached  by  Samuel 
'or  stubbornness  which  is  like  teraphlm;  his  daughter  placed  a  teraph  into  David's  bed 
;o  conceal  his  flight,  etc.  There  n  no  proo^  that  this  veneration  for  teraphim  was  not 
tield  perfectly  compatible  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  spite  of  some  reformatory 
litem  pts  to  sweep  them  away.  Many  and  curious  have  been  the  explanations  given  of 
the  nature  of  the  teraphim  by  different  scholars  in  and  out  of  the  synagogue.  A  vague 
but  generally  prevailing  notion  is  that  of  their  having  been  a  kind  of  astrological  auto- 
mata, which  somehow  or  other  could  be  made  to  move  and  to  utter  certain  sounds. 
AU  that  16  certain,  however,  is  only  the  fact  that  the  real  meaning  and  character  of  this 
strange  idol  had  been  forgotten  already  at  a  very  earfy  period. 

TSBATOLOOY  (Gr.  terata,  wonders»  or  monsters)  is  a  term  used  in  physiology  as 
synonymous  with  "  The  History  of  Montrosities  or  Anomalous  Formations."    See  MoiT- 
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TSXBnm,  a  very  rare  metal,  whose  oxide,  tsHria,  is  found  in  association  with  the 
rare  earth  yttria,  the  oxide  of  yttrium  (q.v.). 

TEBBintOH,  Gerhard,  a  Dutch  painter,  belonging  to  an  old  and  respectable  family 
of  Zwoll,  was  b.  in  1606;  studied  first  under  his  father,  who  was  also  an  artist  of  note, 
and  afterward  visited  Germany,  Italy,  Spaih,  England,  and  France.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  settled  at  De venter,  of  which  town  he  became  burgomaster,  and 
died  in  1681.  The  elegant  ostentatious  life  of  his  time,  with  its  superfine  courtly  man- 
ners and  splendid  costume,  found  in  Terburgh  an  admirable  painter.  The  central 
figure  in  many  of  bis  pictuns  is  a  yoan||^  lady  with  fair  hair  and  dressed  in  white  satin. 
His  most  famous  piece,  however,  is  a  picture  containingjoortcaits  of  tiie  66Dlenipoten« 
tiaries  who  drew  up  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  In  Dr.  Waagen's  opinion,  Terburgh  is 
the  real  founder  of  the  art  of  painting  conversatlon-piaoes,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  eminent  master  in  this  style.  **ln  delicacy  of  execution  he  is  inferior  to  none, 
and  Id  a  certain  tender  fusing  of  the  colors  he  excels  all  others;  but  none  can  be  com- 
pared with  him  in  the  enchanting  harmony  and  silvery  tone,  and  the  observance  of  the 
aerial  perspective.  His  flgures,  which  are  well  drawn,  have  an  uncommon  ease.of 
refinement,  and  are  frequently  very  graceful"  Terbureh*s  works  are  to  be  found  in  - 
various  English  collections,  particularly  those  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  the  duke  of  Suther- 
land, lord  Ash  burton,  Mr.  Hope,  the  marquis  of  Bute,  and  her  majesty;  as  also  in  the 
galleries  of  Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna,  the  Louvre,  Amsterdam,  ana  Berlin. 

TEBGE  (Lat.  tertia,  i.e.,  hora,  the  third  hourX  one  of  the  ''lesser  hours"  of  the 
Roman  breviary,  so  called  from  the  time  of  the  day  for  which  it  is  fixed.  See  Canoni* 
CAL  Hours. 

TSItCE,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  interest  or  estate  which  a  widow  has  in  the 
land  of  her  deceased  husband  at  common  law.    This  amounts  to  a  life  rent  of  one-third 
of  such  estates.    In  estimating  the  estate  of  the  husband  all  real  burdens  must  be  first 
deducted,  and  certain  other  thincs — as  the  mansion-house,  if  there  is  only  one,  superi- 
orities and  patronage,  leases  and  feu-duties.    The  mode  by  which  a  widow  completes 
her  title  to  the  terce  is  by  a  process  called  kenning  to  the  terce  (q.v.),  the  object  of  which 
is  to  separate  her  portion  from  the  rest,  which  goes  to  the  heir,  so  that  each  may  possess 
independently  his  and  her  portion  respectively.     She  is  then  in  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  proprietor  for  life.    Though  terce  is  a  legal  right,  yet  this  right  of  the  widow 
may  be  modified  by  an  ante- nuptial  contract,  under  which  she  is  otherwise  provided 
for.— In  England  and  Ireland  a  widow  has  a  similar  right,  called  dower  (q.v.). 
.    TEBCEI'BA,  one  of  the  Azores  islands  (q.v.),  and  the  second  in  size  of  that  group, 
forms  one  of  the  central  cluster,  and  lies  eastward  from  San  Jorge.    Area,  230  sq.m.; 
pop.  between  40,000  and  50,000.    Steep  rocks  of  lava  almost  everywhere  line  the  coast* 
the  island  is  accessible  onlv  at  few  places,  and  these  afe  defended  against  invasion  by 
fortifications.   The  soil  is  lertile ; .  the  plateaux  of  the  mountains  afFord  excellent  pastures, 
and  cattle  breeding  is  an  important  branch  of  industry;  the  principal  articles  of  export 
&re  wine,  timber,  and  orchil.    Chief  town  of  the  island,  Angttk,  the  capital  (pop.  18,000), 
in  tlie  fort  of  which  reside  the  governor  and  the  bishop  of  the  Azores. 
TXSSBnrTA'CEiB.     See  Anacabdiace^. 

TBIEBSAHTIA,  a  section  of  the  insect  order  kpmeTiopteraf  distingiiished  by  the 
females  having  an  ovipositor.  To  this  section  belong  sawflies  (tenihredimda),  ichneu- 
mons, gall-insects,  etc, 

TEBEBSAT'ULA,  a  genus  of  deep-sea  brachiopodous  mollusca.     The  animal  is 
attached  to  the  shell  by  a  pedicel,  and  the  brachial  disk  is  three-lobed,  the  center  lobe 
hetng  elongated  and  spirally  convoluted,     llie  shell  is  smooth,  with  a  truncated  pei^^l^ 
forated  beak,  the  foramen  oeing  circular.    The  shelly  loop  is  very  short  and  simplegl^ 
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The  sbell  of  this  genus,  and  some  of  its  allies,  is  covered  with  minute  quincuncial  per- 
forations, sometimes  yisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  usually  i-equiiing  a  lens  of  a  low  power 
to  disti^^ish  them.    The  generic  title  is  now  restricted  to  shells  with  a  short  Internal 


loop.  The  species  with  long  loops  are  ^uped  together  under  the  name  Waldheimia. 
Of  the  restricted  genus,  there  is  only  a  smgle  living  spe^es  (terebrcUula  vitrea);  but  the 
fossil  species  are  more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  and  ai-e  found  in  all  periods  of  the 


earth's  history,  from  the  Devonian  age  upward. 

TEEE'BO,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks  of  the  family  phaladida;  very  much 
elongated,  and  worm-shaped;  the  mouth  very  delicate,  open  in  front  and  at  its  lower 
part,  for  the  passage  of  the  short  foot;  the  shell  rather  thidi,  equi valve,  destitute  of 
hinge,  gaping  at  both  ends.  The  species  are  rather  numerous,  and  are  generally  known 
bv  the  name  of  Suipwobu  or  Pilbwobh,  because  they  perforate  and  live  in  timber* 
Their  perforations  are  made  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  timber,  except  when  a 
knot  is  met  with  or  the  shell  of  another  teredo,  when  they  accommodate  themselves  to 
circumstances  by  bending.  The  cavity  is  lined  with  a  calcareous  incrustation.  The 
aperture  by  which  the  teredo  enters  is  small,  and  it  grows  within  the  cavity  which  it 
makes.  Two  small  valves  form  the  true  bivalve  shell;  the  calcareous  tube  incloses  the 
worm-shaped  body  of  the  animal.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  its  ravages  are  often 
terrible.  A  piece  of  deal  has  been  found  riddled  by  shipworms  after  forty  days'  immer- 
sion. Ships,  piles,  and  all  submarine  woodwork  are  destroyed  by  it.  Copper-sheathing 
is  employed  to  protect  ships  from  the  shipworm,  or  the  timber  is  driven  full  of  short, 
broad-headed  nails,  the  rusting  of  which  forms  a  coatlne  which  it  does  not  penetrate. 
The  dykes  of  Holland  have  been  threatened  with  destruction  by  its  ravages.  The  OoK- 
HON  Bhipwork  {teredo  natcUda)  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from 
warmer  climates.  It  is  now,  however,  extremely  abundant  in  European  seas.  In  the 
East  Indies,  a  very  large  species  (Uredo  gtgantea)  is  found,  generally  in  shallow  water 
among  mangrove  trees;  it  is  sometimes  more  than  five  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  thickest 
part  three  inches  in  diameter. 

TEBSK',  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  of  the  Caucasus,  rises  near  the  lofty 
mount  Kasbec  (about  17,000  ft.  hieh),  flows  n.w.  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains^ 
crossing  the  district  of  the  Kabarda,  and  reaches  the  border  of  the  government  of  Stav- 
ropol, where  it  curves  eastward,  forming  the  s.  boundary  of  that  government,  untiU 
reaching  Kisliar,  it  divides  into  numerous  brandies,  which  form  a  delta  70  miles  broad, 
and  50  miles  long  from  apex  to  base,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  not  navigable. 
Toial  length  estimated  at  from  SO  J  to  890  miles. 

TEBEVTIVB  A'RB,  Publttts,  the  comic  poet,  was  bom  at  Carthage,  195  B.C.  By 
birth  or  purchase,  he  became  the  slave  of  the  Roman  senator  Publius  Terentius  Lucanus, 
who,  out  of  regard  to  his  handsome  person  and  unusual  talents,  educated  him  highly, 
and  finally  manumitted  him.  On  his  manumission,  he  assumed,  of  course,  his  patron's 
nomen,  Terentius.  His  first  play  was  the  Andria,  written  in  his  27th  year,  but  not 
acted  till  166  b.o.  Its  success  was  immediate,  and  introduced  its  author  to  the  most 
refined  society  of  Rome,  where  his  engaging  address  and  accomplishments  made  him  a 
particular  favorite.  His  chief  patrons  were  LsbUus  and  the  younger  Scipio,  after  living 
with  whom  in  jpreat  intimacy  for  some  years  in  Rome,  he  went  to  Greece,  where  he 
translated  108  of  Menander's  comedies.  He  never  returned;  and  the  accounts  of  how  he 
came  by  his  death  are  conflicting.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  his  86th  or  37th  year, 
leaving  one  daughter.  Six  comedies  are  extant  under  the  name  of  I'ereutius,  which  are, 
perhaps,  all  he  produced— viz.,  Andria,  Ileeyra,  Heautor^timoroumenoa,  Bkinuehus,  Phor- 
mio,  and  Adelphi.  In  conjunction  with  Plautus,  Terentius,  on  the  revival  of  letters,  was 
studied  as  a  model  by  the  most  accomplished  play- writers.  His  language  is  pure  almost 
to  being  immaculate,  and  though  inferior  to  Plautus  in  comic  power,  he  is  more  than 
his  match  in  consistency  of  plot  and  character,  in  tenderness,  in  wit,  and  in  metrical 
skill.  His  plays  have  an  educational  value,  as  dividing,  with  the  works  of  Cicero  and 
CsBsar,  the  honor  of  being  written  in  the  purest  Latin.  They  have  been  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Bentley 
(Cambridge,  1726),  and  of  Parry  (1857). 

TEBSSA,  ft/OHT,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  female  saints  of  the  modem 
Roman  calendar,  and  the  most  admired  of  the  modern  mystic  writers  of  that  commun. 
ion,  bom  at  Avila,  in  Old  Castile,  March  28,  1516,  was  the  daughter  of  Alfonso,  of 
the  noble  house  of  Sanchez  de  Ceyeda.  Even  as  a  child,  Teresa  was  remarkable  for  piety 
of  a  most  enthusiastic  kind;  and  when  she  was  but  seven  years  old,  she  and  her  little 
brother,  Rodrigo,  fled  from  her  father's  house,  with  the  design  of  offering  themselves  for 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  among  the  Moors,  but  were  overtaken  and  restored  to  their  pa- 
rents. Her  mother  died  while  she  was  still  younff,  and  she  was  educated  in  a  convent  at 
Avila,  from  which,  however,  she  was  compelled  by  illness  to  return  home  when  she  was 
in  her  16th  year.  During  her  illness,  she  resolved,  notwithstanding  the.  very  earnest 
opposition  of  her  father,  to  become  a  nun,  and  having  in  her  18th  year  entered  a  con- 
vent of  the  Carmelite  order  in  her  native  city,  she  made  her  solemn  vow  on  the  8d  of 
Kovember,  1684.  In  this  convent  she  continued  to  reside  for  nearly  thirty  years,  but  it 
was  not  until  about  the  year  1539  that  her  constitution  became  strong  enough  to  permit 
her  to  follow,  even  in  an  imperfect  way,  the  obeervances  of  conventual  life.    Her  own 
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account  of  her  mental  and  spiritual  condition  dining  this  period,  which  extended  to  the 
year  1555,  is  extremely  interesting,  and,  lil^e  the  confession  of  St.  Augustine,  and  other 
saints,  has  furnished  endless  materials  to  the  spiritualists  of  more  recent  times.  The 
change  of  heart  and  of  purpose  came  in  1555-1556,  and  was  as  complete  and  deciiiYO 
as  her  former  condition  had  oeen  purposeless  or  fluctuating.  After  a  time  her  religious 
exercises  reached  a  most  extmovdmary  degree  of  asceticism.  Her  prayers  -^ere  almost 
continual,  and  she  was  reported  to  be  favored  with  visions,  ecstasies,  and  other  super- 
natural  visitatioDs,  of  which  many  curious  details  are  related  by  her  biographers,  and  in 
her  own  letters  and  papers.  The  fame  of  her  sanctity  spread  not  only  throughout  Spain, 
but  into  almost  every  part  of  tlie  church.  By  some,  the  reality  of  the  reported  super- 
natucal  favors  which  were  ascribed  to  her  were  called  into  question;  and  there  were  even 
some  who  threatened  to  invoke  the  rigoroas  inTestigatlon  of  the  holy  office;  but  the 

fopular  voice  was  freely  accorded  to  her,  and  the  authority  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  St. 
eler  of  Alcantara,  and  other  hiffh  names  eventually  disarmed  the  opposition.  The 
most  notable  snd  permanent  fruit  of  the  enthusiastic  spiritualitv  of  Teresa  is  the  reform  of 
the  Carmelite  order,  of  which  she  became  tlie  instrument.  She  commenced  this  work 
in  concert  with  a  few  aealous  members  of  her  own  sisterhood  in  the  convent  at  Avila, 
where  she  had  resided  from  the  date  of  her  profession;  but  after  a  time,  she  obtained 
permission  from  the  holy  see,  under  the  direction  of  Peter  of  Alcantara,  to  remove  with 
her  little  community  to  St.  Joseph's,  a  small  and  very  humble  convent  in  the  same  city, 
where  she  established  in  its  full  rigor  the  ancient  Carmelite  rule,  as  approved  by  Inno- 
cent IV.  in  1^7,  with  some  additional  observances  introduced  by  Teresa  herself.  This 
new  convent  was  established  in  1562,  and  in  the  end  of  that  year,  or  the  beginninff  of 
1563,  Teresa  took  up  her  abode  therein ;  and  in  1565  she  obtained  from  pope  Pius  lY., 
a  formal  approval  for  the  rule  as  modified  by  her.  For  two  vears  Teresa  lived  in  great 
privacy  and  quiet  in  her  convent  of  St.  Josep^;  but  in  1567,  the  general  of  the  Carmelite 
order.  F.  Rubeo,  was  so  struck,  during  his  visitation  of  the  convents  at  Avila,  with  the 
condition  of  tliat  over  which  Teresa  presided,  that  he  ur^ed  upon  her  the  duty  of  extend- 
ing throughout  the  order  the  reforms  thus  successfully  initiated.  Teresa  entered  upon 
the  work  with  great  energy,  and  although  she  met  with  much  opposition,  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  carryioff  out  her  reforms.  In  1579,  the  Carmelites  of  the  stricter  observ- 
ance established  b;^  Teresa  were  released  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old  superiors,  and 
united  into  a  distinct  association,  with  a  separate  head  and  a  distinct  or^nization, 
which  was  approved  in  1580  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  Under  this  new  constitution,  the 
association  flourished  and  extended;  and  within  the  lifetime  of  Teresa,  no  fewer  than  17 
convents  of  women  and  16  of  men  accepted  the  reforms  which  she  had  orinnated. 
Teresa  died  at  Alba,  October  4,  1582,  in  her  68th  year.  She  was  canonized  by  Gregory 
XV.  in  1621,  her  feast  being  fixed  on  the  15th  of  October.  She  left  a  number  of 
works,  which  have  at  all  times  maintained  a  high  reputation  among  the  spiritualists 
of  her  own  church,  and  whose  merits,  in  many  respects,  are  acknowledged  bv  non- 
Catholic  writers.  They  consist  of  ascetical  and  mystical  treatises,  instructions  in  the 
conventual  life,  meditations,  etc.,  besides  a  large  number  of  letters,  which  possess  re- 
markable literary  merit,  quite  independent  of  their  doctrinal  character.  Her  works  in 
the  original  Spanish  fill  two  folio  volumes,  and  they  have  been  in  the  whole  or  in  part 
translated  into  almost  every  European  language.  Her  life  occupies  nearly  an  entire  vol- 
ume of  the  new  continuation  of  the  Act4i  Sanctorum;  and  several  more  popular  biogra- 
phies have  been  written  In  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German^the  best-known  Endish 
one  being  that  by  the  rev.  Canon  Dalton.  See  Leben  der  heU,  Theresa  von  Dr.  Fr.  POsl 
(Regensburg,  1847). 

TERHUNE,  Mart  ViitGiNtA  (Hawbs),  b.  N.  Y.,  1886;  married.  1856,  the  rev.  Dr. 
Edwavd  P.  Terhune,  now  pastor  of  the  First  church  (Congregational),  Springfield,  Mass.; 
contributed  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  Oodey*8  Ladf/*8  Book  a  sketch  entitled  Marryinq  from 
Prudential  Mbtives,  which  was  copied  into  an  English  paper,  thence  transferred  to  a 
French  journal,  retranslated  into  English,  and  published  in  England  and  America  as  an 
English  story.  Her  publications  are:  Ahne;  The  Hidden  Path;  Mom  Side;  Huebands 
and  Homes;  Miriam;  Nemeeis;  Sunnybank;  Hudos;  The  Chrietmae  Holly;  Ruby's 
Husband;  Phami^s  Temptation;  Helen  Oardner;  The  Empty  Heart;  Common  Sense  in 
the  Ho^tsehold,  a  book  of  domestic  recipes;  Loiterings  in  Pleasant  Paths. 

TEBLIZ'ZI,  a  flonrishing.  well-built  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  20  m. 
&e.  of  Barletta,  and  8  m.  from  the  Adriatic.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  a  parish  church, 
and  three  conventa  The  almond  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
about  19.000. 

TSSM,  in  legal  phrase,  has  several  meanings,  but  that  best  known  is  when  it  denotes 
certain  days  of  the  vear  for  calculating  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  which 
have  been  adopted  by  immemorial  usuage,  owing  to  the  convenience  of  thus  terminat- 
ing the  contract  between  the  parties.  In  England  and  Ireland  the  vear  is  for  this  pur- 
pose divided  into  four  quarters  or  terms.  These  are — Lady-day,  Mar.  25;  Midsummer- 
day,  June  24;  Michaelmas-day.  Sept.  25;  and  Cfarismas-aay,  Dec.  25.  In  Scotland, 
the  terms  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  divided  into  legal  and  conventional 
terms.  There  are  two  terms  recognissed  by  common  law,  viz.,  Whitsunday,  May  15, 
and  Martinmas,  Nov.  11;  while  other  two  conventional  terms  subdivide  '"^^        "  ^ 
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CftudleiUM,  Feb.  3;  and  Lammas,  Atig.  1.— There  is  also  a  subdiTlsion  of  the  year  into 
Taw-terms  (q.T.)f  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  statute  for  the  purpose  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Ittw-coarts.  These  are  Hilary,  Easter,  Trhuty,  and  Michaelmas  terms.— There  is  a  third 
and  technical  meaning  of  the  word  "  term,"  when  it  means  an  estate  for  years  in  land. 

TERIUII'I  (anc.  Thsrma  Bimmrmh9es\  a  aei^port  towa  on  the  n.  coast  of  Sicily.  31  m. 
e.8.e.  of  Palermo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  Termini.  It  is  built  partly  on  a  plateau 
(the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  oastle — ^now  a  pnaon — of  mediiDTal  construction), 
and  partly  on  the  slope  and  in  the  hollow  beneath.  Termini,  with  its  noble  backmund  of 
towering  hills,  and  its  magnificent  view  of  the  Mediterraneta,  well  deserves  the  title  of 
La  SplendidMma,  bestowed  on  it  by  the  emperor  FredefidL  XL  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged  in  fishing  for  tunny  wid  anonoyiea.    Pop.  about  30,000. 

The  ancient  Thermm  (of  which  Termini  is  an  Italian  corruption)  was  founded  408  B.C., 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Greelc  eity  of  Himiem,  and  whence  its  name  Himsrenses. 
whether  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  Carthaginians  tbems^Tes,  or  to  the  surviving  citizens 
of  Hinmera,  is  doubtlul;  but  it  soon  passed  under  the  authority  of  the  former,  who  here 
defeated  the  Romans  with  heavy  loss  (300  Bccyiuring  the  first  Punic  war.  After  Sicily 
became  a  Boman  province,  Thernue  was  treated  with  peculiar  consideration  by  its  new 
masters,  and  became  a  flourishing  place.  ReUcs  of  the  ancient  eity,  as  the  baths  (which 
are  still  used),  fragments  of  a  l£eater  and  aqueduct,  are  still  visible;  and  numerous 
inscriptions,  statues,  etc.,  are  preserved  in  public  and  private  c(^ection8.-*8ee  B. 
Romano's  AtUiehM  T&rmitane  (Palermo,  1888). 

TXBiaNirs,  a  Roman  divinity,  supposed  to  prsBideover  T>ublic  and  private  boundaries. 
Originally  he  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  Jupiter  himself,  but  gradually  he  was 
recognized  as  a  separate  and  distinct  god.  Hardly  any  religious  conception  is  more 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Romans,  that  land-loving,  law-reverencing  people,  than 
the  conception  of  Terminus,  whose  worship  was  practiced  down  to  a  late  period. 

TSXKITS,  or  Whttb  Ant,  Termites,  a  genus  of  Insects  of  the  order  neuroptera,  and 
and  of  the  family  termiHdos  or  iermitina.  They  live  in  great  communities,  chiefly  in 
tropica]  countries,  and  are  almost  omnivorous,  in  the  larva,  and  pupa,  as  well  as  in  the 
perfect  state.  In  their  communities  there  are  five  classes — ^males,  females,  workers, 
neuters,  and  soldiers.  The  workers,  neuters,  and  soldiers  seem  all  to  be  imperfectly 
developed  females.  The  males  and  perfect  females  have  four  wings,  which  are  long 
and  nearly  eqnal,  and  which  are  often  suddenly  cast  off  before  the  termination  of  their 
life;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  community  consists  of  workers,  which  are  wingless. 
The  **  soldiersr'  are  larger  than  the  neuters,  and  have  very  large  mandibles,  which  they 
are  always  ready  to  use  upon  any  assault.  The  antennae  of  the  genus  termes  are  long 
and  threadH9haped,  with  about !»)  joints;  the  eyes  are  small  and  prominent,  and  there 
are  three  oeeUi;  the  abdomen  has  a  pair  of  minute  caudal  appendages.  Most  of  the 
white  ants  make  their  nests  on  the  ground,  but  some  of  them  among  branches  of  trees, 
decayed  or  dry  wood  forminff  a  principal  article  of  their  food.  The  species  which 
make  their  nests  on  the  ground  make  tliem  conical,  or  turret-shaped,  often  12  ft.  and 
sometimes  even  80  ft.  high,  in  groups,  like  a  little  village.  The  soil  where  the  white 
ants  have  labored  is  particularly  ^ood,  and  the  south  Africans  take  advantage  of  its 
excellent  quality.  The  nest  is  divided  internally  into  numerous  chambers  and  fl:alleries; 
there  are  generally  two  or  three  roofs  within  the  dome-shaped  interior,  and  the  thick 
walls  are  perforated  by  passages  leadin?  to  the  nurseries  and  magazines  of  food.  If  a 
breach  is  made  in  the  building,  the  soldiers  appear,  ready  for  defense.  Wliitc  ants  are 
very  useful  in  consuming  every  kind  of  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  They 
even  eat  grass,  and  the  snapping  of  multitudinous  mandibles  has  been  likened  to  the 
sound  of  a  gentle  wind  among  trees.  They  sometimes  attack  the  wood-work  of  houses, 
and  soon  reduce  the  thickest  timbers  to  a  mere  shell.  Extraordinary  and  incredible 
stories  are  told  of  their  attacking  and  devouring  large  animals,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  they  do  so  only  when  the  animals  are  helpless  from  age  or  sickness.  They  come  in 
vast  hosts  to  any  place  where  food  is  to  be  found,  and  are  not  easily  driven  off;  multi- 
tudes pressing  on,  although  previous  multitudes  have  been  destroyed.  They  gather  great 
stores  of  corn  into  their  nests,  of  which  the  natives  of  Africa  often  avail  themselves. 
They  are  themselves  also  used  as  food  in  Africa,  and  are  said  to  be  delicate  and  pleas- 
ant. The  abdomen  of  the  pregnant  female  termite  becomes  dilated  to  an  extmordinary 
degree,  so  as  to  exceed  the  rest  of  her  body  1500  or  2,000  times,  and  she  is  then  about 
1000  times  heavier  than  the  male  insect.  Her  fecundity  is  prodigious;  she  is  supposed 
to  lav  more  than  31,000.000  of  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  termites  which  live  in  trees  construct  nests  of  great  size,  like  sugar-casks,  of 
particles  of  gnawed  wood,  cemented  by  a  kind  of  gluten,  and  so  strongly  attached  to  the 
branches  as  not  to  be  shaken  down  even  by  violent  storms.  These  species  sometimes 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  roofs  of  houses,  where  they  are  very  destructive  to  the  wood- 
work. 

T.  mordam  and  T.  atrox  are  among  the  African  ground-building  species.  T.  luci- 
fugm  is  found  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  has  proved  very  destructive  in  the  navy-yard  of 
Kochefort,  and  etsewherc  in  the  s.  of  France.  Sulphurous  gases  and  chlorine  are  forced 
into  its  galleries,  without  effecting  its  extirpation.  T.  flancoUU  is  very  iniurious  to 
olive  trees  in  Spain.     T,  frantnHa  extends  as  far  n.  in  the  UnitecKStates  tus  Massachu- 
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setts,  and  does  miscliief  in  vineries,  not  only'att«ckin§  dead  wood,  but  tbe  roots  of  Uy'* 
in^  vines.  No  true  species  of  Urmss  is  found  in  Britain,  but  some  of  the  termHida  are 
Bntisli  insects.  One  of  them  is  psocus  pulsatoriu8,  one  of  tl^e  insects  whicli  emit  a  sound 
like  the  ticking  of  a  watch  in  houses.  The  species  of  the  genus  psocm  are  veiy  small, 
active  insects,  liFing  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  in  wood,  straw,  etc.  Some  of  them  are. 
found  among  boolu  and  in  collections  of  natural  history. 

In  books  of  travels,  the  termites  are  often  called  ants,  their  habits  being  similar, 
although  they  belong  to  a  different  order  of  insects 

TBBV  (8tema\  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  gull  family  Qarida),  by  some  made  the  type 
of  a  distinci  fiamily  (t^tfmtfa);  having  the  'bill  as  long  as  the  head,  or  longer,  nearly 
straight,  compressed,  slender,  tapering;  the  wings  long  and  pointed:  the  tail  long  and 
forked.  The  plumage  is  very  lull.  From  tl^ir  forked  tail,  manner  of  flight,  and  small 
size,  the  terns  are  often  ^Uea  sea-swallows.  They  are  incessantly  on  the  wing,  skim- 
mine  the  surface  of  the  water,  «ud  catching  small  fishes  and  otlier  small  animals  from 
IL  The  species  are  numerous,  au(^  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
of  them  are  of  very  wide  ^eogmphio  distribution.  Many  are  birds  of  paasage.  Thus, 
all  which  occur  on  the  British  co^sis^  ^pd  in  ott^er  northern 


.     ,..  :  northern  parts  of  the  worlu,  are  mere 

summer  visitants.  The  Common  Tern  {H,  hirundo)  is  abundant  on  the  more  southern 
shores  of  Britain,  but  rarer  in  the  north.  It  is  found  also  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africsi,  from  the  Arc  tie  circle  to  the  furthest  s. ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  if  its  range 
extends  to  America,  ^'here  a  very  similar  species,  Wju^soj^'b  T.  {8.  WiUoni),  was  long 
mistaken  for  it. 

TEBNANT,  Jsah  db,  OheTtt)ier»  1740-1810,  b.  France;  was  with  the  French  army 
in  Ameriea  during  the  revolntioiiapy  war.  Baron. Stenben  mAde  him  one  of  his  inspec- 
tors in  1778.  He  was  afterward  lieut.col.  and  inspector  of  troops  in  tbe  south,  was  oaptured 
at  the  surrender  of  Cbf^rlestoi^  in  1780.  After  his  exchange  he  returned  to  his  former 
position  in  the  sopth.  He  was  a  col.  in  the  French  army  during  the  French  revolution, 
and  minister  to  the  United  Butes,  1790^93. 

ZBUTATl.    Bee  Mojluooaa. 

TERNAUX,  Guillaume  Louis,  Baron,  1768-1888,  b.  Sedan,  France.  When  but  a 
boy  he  became  manager  of  his  father's  wooten  mill,  and  by  his  bus&ness  sagaeity  rescued 
its  flnauces  from  rain.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  assembly,  1818^B8  and  1837-80.  The 
revolution  of  1880  waa  brought  about  by  the  position  taken  by  Ternaux  and  his  party, 
and  by  it  he  lost  a  krge  fortune.  He  introduced  Improvemeute  in  noanufactures  and 
wrote  several  treatises  on  financial  and  industrial  subjects.  His  nephew,  Hbnri  Ter- 
KAUX-OoMPANS,  1810*-64,  was  noted  as  a  collector  of  old  books,  his  library  of  works 
bearing  on  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  America  beii^g  the  finest  in  existence.  He  pub- 
lished s  BiUuythkque  AnUneaine,  1408-1700  (1887). 

TERNAT,  Ceaklbs  Louis  D'Arsag  db,  1792-80,  b.  France;  entered  the  French 
navy  in  1788^  In  178^  in  command  of  a  squadron  he  attacked  Newfoundland,  and 
captured  Bt.  John's,  and  several  British  vessels.  He  was  governor  of  the  island  of  Bour- 
bon, 1772-79.  The  next  year  be  commanded  the  French  fleet  bringing  aver  to  America 
coont  Rochambeau  and  his  foroes.    He  died  at  Newport  soon  after  his  arrival. 

TBUn  (attc.  InMramna)  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nera  Tanc.  Nor), 
a  Httle  below  its  confiuence  with  the  Velrao,  49  m.  n.n.e.  of  Rome.  It  is  encircled  by  a 
wall,  with  towers  and  five  gates,  is  well-built,  gives  name  to  an  archbishopric,  and  pos^ 
sesses  a  cathedral,  several  fine  palaces  and  churches,  a  hospital,  theater,  and  various 
monuments  of  antiquity,  as  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheater,  temples,  and  baths — none  of 
which,  however,  are  of  much  Importance.  Temi  manufactures  silk  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Pop.  about  14,000.  About  2  m.  from  the  town  is  the  famous  cataract  of  Yelino,  600  ft. 
high,  celebrated  by  Byron  in  his  Ohilde  HarM. 

Ancient  IrUeramna,  according  to  classic  tradition,  was  founded  only  80  years  after 
Rome,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  Its  history  until  it  ceased  to  be  an  Umbrlan,  and 
became  a  Roman  city.  About  the  time  of  Marius  and  Bulla,  it  was  (according  to  Florus) 
one  of  ilkQ  flarenUwima  Italim  mufUcvpia,  but  at  no  period  did  it  occupy  a  very  promi- 
nent position.  Its  chief  clahn  to  notice  arises  from  its  being  regarded  (by  some)  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  of  his  descendant,  the  emperor  of  the  same 
name. 

TSlUrST&CBIIIA'CXJB.  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to  guUtferm,  and 
consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  warm  and  temperate  countries.  About  ioO 
species  are  known.  They  are  most  abundant  in  Bouth  America;  a  few  are  found  in 
iTorth  America ;  some  in  India,  China,  and  oUier  parts  of  the  east ;  only  one  African  species 
is  known;  and  Europe  produces  none.  The  leaves  are  altematip,  leathery,  in  many  spe- 
cies evergreen,  generally  undivided,  sometimes  doUed-  The  fiowers  are  on  axillary  or 
terminal  stalks,  generauy  white,  sometimes  pink  or  red ;  with  5  to  7  concave^  leathery, 
deciduous  sepals,  ana  5, to  Q  petals,  which  afe  often  combined  at  the  base;  many  hypogy- 
nous  stamens,  which  are  ^Ithpi'  free  c.  variously  combined:  2  to  7  filiform  styles,  more  or 
less  combined:  the  fruit  a  2 to  7-celled  capsule,  either  opening  by  valves,  or  leathery  and 
indehiscent,  the  seeds  large,  few,  and  attached  to  the  axis,  the  cotyledons  very  large, 
and  often  containing  much  oil.  This  order  is  very  important  as  containing  the  tea- 
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sbrubs.  It  is  also  interesting  because  of  the  great  beauty  both  of  the  foliage  and  flow- 
ers of  many  of  the  species,  of  which  the  genus  eameUia  tAords  the  best-known  examples. 
8ee  Tea,  Cahbllia,  and  Gordonia. 

TERPAN'DER,  a  Greek  musician  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  c.  b.c. 
He  was  born  at  Antissa  in  tlie  island  of  Leslios;  went  to  Sparta,  and  in  676  was  crowned 
Tictor  in  the  first  musical  contest  at  the  feast  of  Apollo  Cameius.  He  established  there 
the  first  musical  school  in  Greece.  He  enlarged  the  oompass  of  the  lyre  to  an  octave, 
and  was  the  first  who  regularly  set  poetry  to  music. 

TEBFSICH'OBE  (Gr.  delighting  in  the  dance),  one  of  the  nine  muses  (q.T.)»  presided 
over  choml  song  and  dancing. 

TEKKACI'KA  (anc.  Tarraeina),  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  what  was  formerly  the  Papal 
States,  is  situated  on  the  coast  at  the  s.e.  extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  near  the 
moutlis  of  the  Ufente  and  Amaseno.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  possesses  a  cathedral 
(built  on  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple),  a  square  with  a  handsome  fountain,  a  palace  of 
Pius  VI.,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice  overlooking  the  town,  the  niins  of  a  palace 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Gk)ths.  The  harbor,  a  naval  station  of  the  Romans,  is  now 
filled  up.     Pop.  7,600. 

Tarracina  was  originally  a  Yolscian  town,  and  was  called  bv  the  Yolscians  Anxur,  a 
name  which  is  often  applied  to  it  by  the  Latin  poets.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  400b.c.,  became  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony,  839 B.C.,  and  as  long  as  therepub- 
lic  and  empire  lasted  was  a  flourishing  and  important  city.  So  closely  do  the  moun- 
tains here  approach  the  sea  that  there  was  aoarcely  room  for  the  celebrated  *'Appian 
wa)r ;"  hence  die  importance  of  Tarracina  as  a  milituy  positioii.  Numerous  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  are  extant. 

TERRA  or  TblIiTTB.  in  classical  mythology,  one  of  the  oldest  of  divinities,  the 
earth-^ddess,  wife  of  Uranus,  mother  of  Ooeanus,  the  Cyclops,  the  Titans,  the  giants, 
Themis,  Mnemosyne,  etc.  Her  festival  was  on  April  16,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
her  in  spring  and  autumn.  She  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Ge,  called  by  Heaiod  the  first- 
born of  Chaos. 

TBBBA  OOT'TA,  an  Italian  term  signifying  baked  dap.  It  is  applied  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  to  manufactures  of  brick-earth  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  especially  those 
used  architecturally.  Formerly  it  was  not  uncommon  in  Britain,  particularly  about 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  c. ;  but  after  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  it  was  discontinued, 
and  was  scarcely  ever  used  until  within  the  last  ten  years.  A  complete  revival  has  now 
taken  place,  and  this  material  has  been  applied  with  admirable  effect  in  some  of  the 
buildings  lately  erected,  especially  the  South  Kensington  museum,  and  the  Charing 
Cross  railway  station  hotel. 

TSB'BA  BXXi  Fini'OO  (Land  of  Fire),  an  archipelago  situated  at  the  extreme  s.  of 
South  America,  from  the  main  land  of  which  it  is  separated  by  Magellan's  strait,  consists 
of  11  large  islands,  of  which  the  chief  is  King  Charles's  South  Land,  and  about  20  islets; 
lat  53"  to  56"  s.,  long.  65"  to  75'  west.  The  area  of  King  Charles's  South  Land,  which 
forms  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area,  is  about  21,260  sq. miles.  This  island, 
like  the  other  islands  of  the  archipelago  and  the  coast  of  the  main-Iund)  is  much  broken 
on  the  west  side  by  gulfs  and  inlets.  The  eastern  coasts  are,  as  a  rule,  level  and  wooded ; 
while  the  western  coasts  are  gjenerally  rocky  and  mountainous.  The  genera]  aspect  of 
the  group  is  wild  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  Some  localities,  however,  are  of  quite  a 
different  character.  The  coast^scenery  of  Picton  island  resembles  that  of  the  s.w.  coast 
of  England.  The  s.  part  of  the  island  is  chiefly  in  moor  and  down;  the  n.  part  is  cov- 
ered With  thick  forests.  The  scenery  is  fine,  and  there  are  fine  fresh-water  lakes,  fre- 
quented by  abundance  of  water-fowl.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  volcanic — from 
which  circumstance  this  region  has  derived  its  name— and  lava  and  volcanic  productions 
are  seen  everywhere.  The  highest  mountains  rise  to  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  snow.  The  climate  is  raw  and  cold,  violent  rains  and  snow -storms  occur- 
ring In  every  season  of  the  year.  In  this  region  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  nnd  Pacific 
meet  nnd  struggle  together,  and  terriffic  tempests  are  frequent.  The  flora  of  the  region 
comprises  some  plants  found  in  Great  Britain.  Wild  celery  and  spoon  wort  are  the  only 
edible  plants;  but  by  far  the  most  important  articles  of  food  are  shell-fish,  which  abound 
on  the  coasts,  and  a  globular  fungus,  which  grows  in  clusters  round  the  trunk  of  the 
antarctic  beech — an  elegant  evergreen,  and  the  prevailing  tree  in  the  archipelago.  The 
inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  is  estimated  at  2,000.  are  generally  described  as  a  short, 
ugly,  beartlless  race,  with  lonjr  black  hair,  of  a  rusty  iron  color,  and  occupying  the  low« 
est  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Capt.  W,  Parker  Snow,  who  visited  Terra  delFuego  in 
1855,  reports  somewhat  differently  of  the  inhabitants.  According  to  him  the  natives 
are  robust-looking,  powerful,  and  of  the  middle  height,  being  on  an  average  over  5  ft.  8 
in.  in  height.  The  only  quadruped  among  them  is  the  dog.  When  driven  to  extremi- 
ties they  first  eat  their  dogs,  and  then  kill  and  eat  the  old  women  of  their  tribe.  More 
than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  convert  these  savages  to  Christianity,  but  hitherto 
such  attempts  have  proved  abortive.  In  1850  a  mission-party  of  seven  men,  under  capt 
Allen  Gardiner,  the  projector  of  the  oxpedllion,  arrived  at  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  mission- 
aries were  not  well  received  by  tlic  natives,  and  the  narrative  of  their^sidencje  on  these 
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<3oaBtB  w  si m ply  a  lecofd  of  miserable  disasters.  Owing  to  Uie  grossest  mismanagement  oa 
tlie  pari  of  tbe  home  authorities,  the  wants  of  the  mission-party  were  neglected,  and  they 
found  tbemselves  in  a  short  time  destitute  of  provisions.  The  reliei  that  had  been 
promised  never  came;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1851  the  whole  party,  after  undergoing 
horrible  sufferinffs,  died  of  starvation.  In  the  autumn  of  1854  anotlier  missionary  ex- 
pedition set  sail  from  Bristol  for  Terra  del  Fuego,  under  command  of  capt.  W.  Parker 
Snow ;  but  after  many  endeavors  the  attempt  to  form  a  mission-station  on  Terra  del  Fuego 
v^as  abandoned. 

TSB'XA  DI  LATO'BO  (Oampania  JPWi),  now  Cabbbta,  a  maritime  provinoe  of  s. Italy, 
bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  what  was  formerly  the  Papal  states.  Area»  2,826  sq.m. ;  pop. 
''71,  697,403.  This  is  the  famous  Camvtmia  FeiUx  of  the  ancients.  Pliny  extols  its 
beaut}[  and  its  fine  situation.  Florus  calls  it  the  finest  country  in  the  world.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Ausonii,  tbe  Osci,  and  later  by  the  Campani.  The  finest 
part  of  Campania  has  been  separated  from  it,  and  is  that  fertile  tract  of  country  which 
surrounds  tbe  gulf  of  Naples  like  an  amphitheater;  another  part  has  been  added  to  the 
province  of  Molise.  Terra  di  Lavoro  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano, 
and  the  Volturno.  Toward  the  e.  it  is  broken  up  by  the  Apennines,  and  its  beautiful 
Tances  of  hills  are  clothed  with  vine  and  olive  yaros,  and  studded  with  country-seats.  It 
produces  corn,  strong  wines,  oil,  fruits,  and  silk.  Its  sea-port  towns  arepopulous  and  busy, 
although  here  and  there  the  sea-board  is  interrupted  by  marshes.  Tne  climate  is  very 
mild  in  winter,  and  extremely  hot  in  summer. 

TXERA  91  SISraA.    See  Bubmt  Sienna. 

TXBXA  FXBXA,  a  term  frequently  employed  to  denote  oontinental  land  as  distin- 
:guished  from  islands.  But  it  was  at  one  time  more  specially  applied — Ist,  to  all  tlvs 
main-land  of  Italy  which  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Venice — ^viz.;  to  the  duchy  of 
Yenice,  Venetian  Lombardy,  the  march  of  Treviso,  the  duch^r  of  Friula  and  Istria;  2d, 
to  that  extensive  tract  of  South  America  bounded  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  Peru,  the  silvas 
of  the  Amazon,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  mostly  belonged 
to  the  Spanmrds  durinf  the  last  century.  In  a  still  more  restricted  sense,  the  term  was 
^plied  by  the  Spaniaras  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama  itself.  Colloquially,  the  phrase  terra 
Jtrma  Is  applied  (but  erroneously)  to  land  as  distinguished  from  water. 

TXBXA  JAPOHICA     See  Catbch0. 

TXBBAVO'YA,  a  sea»port  town  on  the  s.  coast  of  Sicilr,  province  of  Caltanisetta,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Omonimo,  18  m.  e.  from  Alicata.  Pop.  14,974  There  is  no  regu- 
lar port,  but  the  town  carries  on  a  good  trade  in  fruit,  corn,  pulse,  sulphur,  soda,  and, 
above  all,  in  cotton,  large  quantities  of  which  are  grown  in  the  vicinity.  A  kind  of 
ooarse-cloth  is  manufactured  for  home  consumption.  Terrauova  is  believed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Gela  (q.v.).  The  town  now  standing  was  built  bv  Frederick  II. 
in  the  12th  century.  In  its  neighborhood  is  the  village  ol  Mazarino,  nrom  which  the 
famous  cardinal  took  his  name. 

TSBRAPnr,  the  popular  name  of  tnanv  species  of  fresh-water  tortoises,  of  the  f amilv 
^myda  (see  Emtb),  natives  of  tropical  and  tne  warmer  temperate  countries.  The  neck 
«an  be  wholly  retracted  within  the  shell;  the  head  is  flat,  and  the  laws  prolonged  into  a 
beak.  They  feed  pertly  on  vegetable  food,  but  also  devour  flsu,  reptiles,  and  other 
aquatic  animals.  They  swim  very  well,  and  even  on  land  move  with  much  greater 
swiftness  than  land-tortoises.  Theur  flesh  is  generally  much  esteemed. — Several  species 
aro  natives  of  North  America, 

TERRE  BOKNE,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana;  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  w.  by  Atchafalaya  bavou,  drained  by  Black,  Caillou,  Chene,  and  Terre 
Bonne  bayous:  traversed  by  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  railroad;  about  1,800  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  17,lM>d— 9,848  colored.  Tbe  surface  is  level  and  heavily  timbered.  There  are  many 
amall  lakes.  The  soil  is  good.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  molasses,  and 
flugar.    Co.  seat,  Houma. 

TERREBOISTNE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  lying  n.w.  of  the  isle  of  Jesus,  having  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  s.  boundary;  645  sq.m.;  pop.  '71.  19,591.  It  is  drained  by  the 
river  Jesus,  called  the  n.  branch  of  the  Ottawa.  It  has  saw,  grist,  and  woolen  mills. 
"Co.  seat,  St.  Jerome. 

TEKBE  EATTTS,  a  city  of  Indiana,  U.  S.,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river  Wabash,  78  m. 
'w.s.w.  of  Indianapolis;  a  handsome  town,  regulariy  built,  on  an  elevated  plateau,  in  a 
rich  agricultural  country,  with  three  railways,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  machine- 
«hops,  and  manufactories.  It  has  8  banks,  4  public  school  edifices,  Roman  Catholic 
•convent  and  schools,  free  college,  18  churches,  8  daily  and  8  weekly  papers,  2  public ' 
libraries,  and  abundant  supplies  of  bituminous  coal.    Fop.  70, 16,103. 

TERRE  HAUTE  (ante),  a  city  in  9.w.  Indiana;  incorporated.  1858;  co.  seat  of  Vigo 
4M>..  on  fort  Harrison  Prairie;  pop.  '80,  16,108.  It  is  the  Junction  of  the  Terre  Haute 
and  Indianapolis  railroad,  the  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute,  the  Illinois  Midland,  the 
St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  and  Terre  Haute,  the  Logansport  and  Terre  Haute,  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  and  St.  Louis  railroads,  etc.  The  National  road  here  crosses  the  river  oy 
a  bridge.     There  are  many  elegant  private  residencen:  and  the  state  normal  school^  JtiM 
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Providence  hospital  and  a  polytechnic  institute.  It  is  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied 
with  water.  It  nas  a  market4ioiiBe,  eity  liall,  a  court-house,  6  weekly  newspapers,  1  tri- 
weekly, and  8  dailies.  The  Wabash  is  navigable  in  the  spring,  and  steamboats  ply  to- 
points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Its  manufactories  inclade  blastfurnaces, 
glass  and  Iron  works,  machine  shops,  and  nail  factories. 

TERRELL,  a  co.  in  s.W.  Georgia,  drained  by  the  Flint  river  and  its  creeks;  tra- 
versed by  the  South-western'  railroad;  about  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  10,451—10,436  of 
American  birth;  6,184  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  moderately  fertile.  Co.  seat, 
Dawson. 

TEKBE-PLEIH,  in  fortification,  is  the  flat  surface  of  the  rampart,  on  the  front  por- 
tion of  which  the  parapet  and  banquette  are  formed,  and  of  whicdi  the  rear  slopes  down 
to  the  general  level  of  the  incloSure. 

TEBBX8TBIAI  UAOfntVOl,  In  the  article  Maoketisic,  it  is  shown  that  the  earth 
itself  is  to  be  cdnsidet^d  as  a  great  magnet;  and  in  the  present  article  it  is  Proposed  ta 
exhibit  the  chief  results  of  observation  on  the  earth's  magnetism  as  seen  in  its  action  on 
artificial  magnets.  That  action  is  simply  direcUm;  that  is,  it  determines  the  way  in 
which  the  magnet  shall  point,  but  has  no  tendency  to  translate  or  taove  it  bodily.  Ter- 
restrial magnetism  acts  differently  at  different  places;  what  are  cdlled  the  magnstie^  ele- 
ments of  a  place  are  the  direction  of  the  needle  in  regard  to  the  x)oint8  of  the  horizon 
(txmaiion  or  declination),  its  direction  in  regard  to  the  vertical  {inclination  or  dip\  and  the 
force  that  keeps  it  ih  these  positions  {intensity).    For  the  first  two  elements,  see  Dboun- 


ATiON-iauEDLB  and  DiFPmchKBBDiiB.  The  element  of  Intensity  is  more  difflcnlt  t^ 
determine.  The  relative  horiBX>iital  intensity  is  measured  by  the  number  of  oscillations 
that  a  needle,  of  untt  size  and  strength,  when  disturbed  makes  in  a  given  time,  the 
intensities  of  two  places  being  as  the  uquares  of  the  oscillations.  The  total  intensity  la 
got  by  dividing  the  horizontal  intensity  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  dip.  Gauss  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  this  measurement  from  a  relative  to  an  absolute  standard. 

Magnetic  Charts.— The  magnetic  elements  have  been  ascertained  with  great  care  at 
different  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  knowledp-e  thus  obtained  has  been  em- 
bodied in  magnetic  charts,  in  which  the  point^s  at  which  the  declination  is  the  same  are 
joined  by  lines,  and  similarly  those  where  the  dip  and  intensity  are  alike.  The  lines  of 
equal  declination  are  cialled  the  isogenic  lines;  those  of  equal  dtp,  isoclinic;  and  those  of 
equal  intensity,  isodynamic  lines.  As  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  Is  subject  to  a  slow 
secular  variation,  such  charts  arc  onlv  true  for  the  tbuc  of  observation.  The  chart,  tg, 
1,  was  drawn  up  by  col.  Sabine  for  the  year  1840,  and  gives  an  approximate  view  of  the 
lines  of  equal  decimation  for  that  j'^ear.  The  chiinge  since  1840  has  been  small,  so  that 
an  isogonic  chart  for  the  present  time  would  differ  but  slightly  from  it.  The  chart  suf- 
ficiently exi)lain8  itself.  Attention  may,  however,  be  ^ven  to  one  or  two  points.  The 
declination  is  marked  on  each  line.  Thus,  the  line  passmg  through  England,  for  instance, 
is  marked  25'.  and  that  passing  n.w.  of  the  British  Islands,  80*.  At  places  under  tiiose 
lines  the  needle  points  to  a  n.  25*"  and  80°  w.  of  the  true  north.   On  the  spaoe  intervening 
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'between  these  lines,  including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  correction,  varying  from  0"*  to  6*, 
must  be  made  according  as  the  station  lies  more  toward  the  one  line  than  the  other.  The 
westerly  line  of  no  decunatioo  passing  northwurd  cuts  off  the  eastern  comer  of  Bouth 
America,  proceeds  to  North  America,  which  it  enters  at  North  Carolina,  traverses  the 
continent  by  lakes  Erie  and  Huron  and  the  w.  of  Hudson's  bay,  and  ends  in  the  n.  of 
the  continent  at  Boothia.  The  easterly  line  of  no  declination  passing  southward  enters 
Europe  in  the  n.  of  Russia,  crosses  the  White  sea  to  the  e.  of  Russia,  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
of  Persia,  and  the  Arabian  sea:  then  turns  eastward,  and  cuttinr  off  the  w.  oi  Austra- 
lia, passes  southward.  The  space  included  between  those  two  hnes,  and  which  in  the 
chart  is  left  untinted,  constitutes,  so  to  speak,  the  hemisphere  of  westerly  declination. 
It  includes  the  e.  of  the  two  Americas,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  whole  oi  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  the  w.  of  Asie.  and  Australia.  The  rest  of  the  earth,  which  in  the  chart  Is 
tinted,  has  an  easterly  declination.  There  is  an  elliptic  space  in  Eastern  Asia  which  ia 
left  white,  having  a  westerly  variation,  and  forms  an  exceptional  region  in  the  eastern 
magnetic  hemisphere. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  converge  in  the  n.  of  North  America,  and  in  the  s.  of 
Australia.  So  far  as  experience  goes,  and  so  far  as  the  meet  matter-of-fact  tbeorv 
(Obuss's)  teaches,  the  convergence  in  both  cases  is  to  a  point.  Hie  point  in  North 
America  is  the  north  magnetie  pole,  and  that  s.  of  Australia  is  the  Mouih  magnetic  poU,  At 
these  points,  then,  all  isogenic  lines  converge,  and  a  compass-needle  lies  indifferently  in 
any  position. 

These  isogenic  lines,  as  seen  from  the  chart,  form  a  somewhat  complicated  syatem. 
This  arisM  from  the  fact  that  we  refer  the  indications  of  th§  needle  to  tnc  geographical 
poles,  which  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  arbitrary  or  extraneous  as  regards  terrestrial  mag- 
netism.  Duperrev,  by  drawing  what  he  calls  magnetie  meridians  and  parallels,  draws  a 
system  of  lines  which  have  much  the  same  conformation  with  regara  to  the  maguetic 
poles  that  the  meridian^  and  parallels  of  latitude  have  to  the  geographical  poles.  A 
magnetic  meridian,  according  to  Duperrey,  is  the  line  that  would  be  described  by  a  per- 
son setting  out,  say  from  the 'south  magnetic  pole,  and  traveling  always  in  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  n.  till  he  reached  the  n.  magnetic  pole.  The  magnetic  parallels  are  lines 
drawn  ait  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  Inericuans. 

In  an  isoclinic  chart  bv  the  same  author  and  for  the  same  epoch  in  the  upper  -pUTt  of 
the  chart,  which  is  left  white,  the  n.  end  of  the  needle  dips;  and  in  the  lower  part,  which 
is  tinted,  the  s.  end  of  the  needle  dips  The  amount  of  dip  is  marked  on  lines.  Thus, 
the  line  passing  through  the  center  of  England  is  marked  TO"*.  A  dipping-needle,  at  any 
^ace  cut  by  the  line,  is  inclined  TO""  to  the  horizon.  The  line  7li°  passes  to  the  n.  of  the 
British  iiiles.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  therefore,  the  dipping-needle  has  an  inclination 
greater  than  70*",  and  less  than  75*.  The  line  mariced  0**  is  the  line  of  no  dip;  at  any 
station  on  it  the  dippinff-needle  is  horizontal.  This  line  is  called  the  magnetic  squatm\ 
It  is  not  coincident  with  the  geographical  equator;  it  is'  not  even  a  great  .circle  of  tlie 
earth«  but  is  an  irregular  curve  ccttmg  the  equator  in  two  points,  one  near  the  w.  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  points  on  the  earth's 
surface  where  the  dipping-needle  stands  vertical,  and  where,  in  consequence,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  oompass-needle  li'^s  in  any  direction,  are  called  the  magnetic  poles.  The 
n.  magnetic  pole  was  found  in  Boothia  Felix  by  capt.  Ross  at  70°  5'  n.  lat.  and  268** 
14'  e.  long.  According  to  Qauss's  calculation,  it  should  have  been  at  the  time  <1881) 
some  8*  n.  of  this  point.  From  observations  made  at  Hobart  Town,  the  nearest  station 
to  it,  the  s.  magnetic  pole  should  lie  66"  s.  lat.  and  146  e.  Ions.  These  points  are  not 
diametrically  opposite  each  other,  as  the  geographical  poles,  ti  the  lines  of  equal  dip 
were  drawn  on  a  globe,  they  would  Uam  round  the  magnetic  poles  a  svstem  of  irreguliu' 
circles,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  parallels  of  latituae  round  the  poles  of  the 
earth. 

We  do  net  add  an  isodvnamic  chart,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much  spsce.  Col. 
along '^"" 


Sabine's  dynamical  chart,  alon^  with  the  isogenic  and  isoclinic  charts,  will  be  found 
fully  engraved  and  explained  m  Johnston's  Phffsieal  Atlas  (new  edition).  From  this 
chart  we  learn  that  the  magnetic  intensity  is  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  magnetic  equator, 
and  increases  as  we  approach  the  magnetic  poles.  The  lines  of  equal  intensitjr.  tnough 
runninff  much  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  are  neither  coincident  nor 
parallel  with  them.  The  line  of  least  intensity,  itself  not  an  isodynamic  line,  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator,  but  lies,  except  in  the  western  half  of  the  Pacific, 
a  few  degrees  to  the  s.  of  it  We  thus  learn  that  the  changes  in  direction  and  intensitv 
do  not  march  together.  .We  should  fancy  that  at  that  point  or  points  on  the  earth's 
surface  where  the  dipping-needle  stood  erect  we  should  be  nearest  to  the  center  of  free 
magnetic  energy,  and  that  there  the  force  would  be  greatest;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  point  in  North  America  where  the  intensitv  is  greatest  is  situated  to  the  w.  of 
Hudson's  bay,  some  18°  s.  of  the  n.  magnetic  pole.  But  this  is  not  the  only  point  of 
maximum  force  in  the  n.  magnetic  hemisphere.  There  is  another,  which  was  found  by 
Hansteen  in  18S8,  hi  Northern  Siberia,  about  the  longitude  190".  This  maximum  point 
is  weaker  than  the  American,  In  the  proportion  of  100  to  107  (Sabine).  According  to 
Qauss,  there  can  only  be  one  maximum  point  in  the  southern  hemisphere  which  is  stronger 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  It  lies  n.e.  of  the  s.  magnetic  pole,  and  its  intensity  is  187 
(Qauss)  compared  with  107,  that  of  the  principal  northern  center.    At  none  of  those 
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1730 

1780 

1800 

1830 

1850 68'  48'. 

18«5 W  9'. 

1876 67' 47'. 


IncUnatioQ. 
.  .74'  42'. 

.72''    8'. 

..70''  85'. 

•88'. 


TerriMtrial. 

points  doeB  the  dipping-needle  stand  erect.  This  want  of  coincidence  of  the  points  of 
▼erticftl  dip  and  of  maximum  intensity  has  led  to  some  confusion  in  the  use  of  tiie  term 
magnetic  pole;  some  writers  meaning  by  it  a  point  of  vertical  dip,  and  others  a  point  of 
maximum  intensity.  In  adopting  the  former  definition  wo  are  only  adhering  to  the 
popular  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  Uie  opinion  of  Gauss,  perhaps  the  greatest  author- 
ity on.  the. subject.  Some  of  the  best  English  autlioriiies,  liowever,  attach  to  it  the 
la.ter  meaning.  $ 

Although  the  total  intensity  increases  as  we  ^  northward  or  southward  from  the 
line  of  least  intensity,  the  horizontal  intensity  diminisbea  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  greater  the  dip  the  lees  the  horizontal  intensity.  Hence  the  compass-needle, 
which  is  a^ected  alone  by  the  horizontal  intensity,  oscillaies  more  sluggishly  as  we  leave 
the  line  of  least  intensity.  A  dipping-needle,  tor  instance,  oscillates  faster  at  Londoa 
than  at  Calcutta,  because  the  total  iniensitv  which  affects  it  is  greater  at  London  than  at 
Calcutta;  but  with  a  compass-needle  it  is  the  reverse,  from  the  horizontal  intensity  being 
greater  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former  station. 

VariaUoni  of  the  needie, — ^The  magnetic  elements  do  not  remain  constant  in  the  same 
place,  but  are  subject  to  continual  though  small  variations.  These  are  regular  and 
irregular.  Under  regular  variations  are  included  secular,  annual,  and  t^'ttmo/ variations. 
The  secular  variations  take  centuries  for  their  completion.  The  following  list  of  the 
doclination  and  dip  at  London  in  different  years  will  give  an  idea  of  the  secular  varii^ 
tiona  for  these  elements: 

Year.  DeoUnation. 

157« 11'  15'  easterly. 

1857-63 0"  0'  no  declination. 

1760 19*  30'  westerly. 

1816 24°  27'  18"  westerly. 

MAXXMUM. 

1850 22"  29'  80"  westerly. 

1865 2r    6' 

1875 19^88' 

At  present  the  annual  decrease  of  declination  at  Kew  is  8'.  At  this  rate  it  would  take 
rather  more  than  84  years  for  the  compass-needle  to  shift  through  a  whole  point.  From 
the  observations  of  the  dip  we  find  that  it  has  been  gradually  decreasing  for  the  last 
150  years.  The  annual  decrease  of  dip  is  at  present  about  2.6'.  The  time  during 
whicn  observations  have  been  taken  of  the  declination  and  dip  is  far  from  comprehend- 
iug  a  cycle  of  change  in  either,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  how  long  that 
may  take.  The  magnetic  history  of  London  does  not  apply  to  other  places,  each  place, 
so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  having  a  ma^etic  history  of  its  own.  Thus,  in  Pans,  the 
time  of  no  declination  was  1669;  and  of  maximum  declination,  1814;  the  latter  amounting 
to  22''  84'  west.  Every  place,  according  to  Barlow,  appears  to  have  its  own  magnetic 
pole  and  equator.  Magnetic  intensity  has  been  observed  for  so  short  a  time  that  little  as 
yet  is  known  of  its  secular  variation.  At  present  the  horizontal  intensity  is  increasing 
m  Europe,  but  that  may  arise  partly  from  decrease  of  dip. 

The  magnetic  elements  are  also  subject  to  changes,  which  have  a  yearly  and  a  daily 

Seriod.  In  describing  these  shortly,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  cbanses  affecting 
eclination,  as  these  are  of  most  general  interest.  The  following  are  the  chief  particu- 
lars of  the  annual  variation  of  dedi nation  given  by  Cassini:  From  April  to  July,  or  from 
the  vernal  equinox  to  the  summer  solstice,  tlie  western  declination  decreases.  '^From  the 
summer  solstice  to  the  vernal  equinox,  that  is.  during  the  other  nine  months  of  the  year, 
the  declination  increases,  the  needle  turning  to  the  west.  Its  position  in  May  and  in 
October  is  nearly  the  same;  so  that  in  the  winter  months,  from  October  to  April,  the 
westerly  motion  is  slow.     'The  range  of  the  annual  variation  at  Kcw  is  58*85". 

The  mean  diurnal  variation  for  Kew  is  shown  in  fipr.  2.  The  irregular  line  indicates 
the  course  of  the  n.  end  of  the  needle.  A  rise  of  this  Tine  indicates  a  change  of  the  n. 
end  to  the  e. ;  a  fall,  a  change  to  the  west.  The  interval  between  two  horizontal  lines 
corresponds  to  a  deflection  of  the  needle  1'  to  the  e.,  and  a  fall  V  to  the  west.  The  line 
marked  o  is  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  the  mean  daily  position  of  the  needle.  Tlie  inter- 
val between  two  upright  lines  corresponds  to  an  hour.  The  course  begins  at  twelve  at 
night,  and  ends  at  twelve  the  following  night.  At  twelve  at  night,  the  magnet  is  H'  e. 
of^ihe  mean  position .  and  continues  nearly  in  the  same  position,  with  only  a  slight 
westerly  deviation,  till  15  hours  (three  in  tlie  morning),  when  it  veers  eastwara.  At  20 
hours  (eight  in  the  morniag),  it  reaches  its  furthest  c.  point.  From  eight  in  the  morning  till 
one  in  the  afternoon,  it  makes  a  sweep  of  10'  toward  the  w.,  and  then  stands  about  6'  to 
the  w.  of  the  mean.  After  one,  it  goes  westward  till  midnight,  when  it  again  begins  the 
same  course.  The  needle  stands  in  its  mean  position  a  little  after  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  a  little  before  seven  in  the  evening.  The  course  here  described  is  the  course  for  the 
year.  But  the  diurnal  range  is  different  in  different  months.  In  May,  for  instance,  the 
average  runi^e  between  the  extreme  points  is  12',  which  is  the  maximum  range  for  the 
year;  Uiid  in  December,  when  it  is  a  minimum,  it  is  only  5'  28".  The  diurnal  changes 
here  described  for  Kew  are  much  the  same  all  over  the  n.  magnetic  hemisphere.  The 
amount,  however,  is  different.     Near  the  magnetic  equator  the  diurnal  jrariation  is  little 
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or  notMng,  and  it  increases  as  we  go  northward.  Captain  Duperrey  states  tbat  at  or 
near  the  magnetic  equator,  the  n.  point  of  the  needle  in  the  morning  shifts  slightly  e.  or 
w.  of  the  mean,  according  as  the  sun  passes  s.  or  %  of  the  station.  In  ttie  souttiera 
miu^etic  liemisphere,  the  daily  motions  of  the  needle  takes  place  much  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  only  the  s.  pole  take  the  place  of  the  n.  pole,  and  the 
direction  of  the  deflections  is  reversed.  The  correspondence,  and  at  the  same  time  oppo- 
sition, of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  also  shown  from  the  time  of  maximum  and  mmi- 
mum  range.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  nortliern  sigpns  of  the  zodiac,  the  range  is  a  maxi- 
mum in  the  northern,  and  a  minimum  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  and  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  southern  signs,  the  reverse  takes  place.  The  diurnal  variation  is  so  small,  tbat 
the  ordinary  compass-needle  is  not  delicate  enough  to  show  it. 

The  irregular  varicUians  are  those  which  break  in  upon  the  regular  march  of  the 
diurnal  variation,  without  in  the  main  altering  it.  Instead,  for  instance,  of  the  needle 
steadily  going  westward  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.ir.,  as  shown  in  flg.  2,  it  makes,  when 
if^ected  by  irregular  variation,  deflections  eastward  as  well  as  westward,  although  it  in 
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the  main  moves  westward;  so  that  the  line  between  these  hours,  instead  of  being  com- 
paratively straight,  would  be  an  irregular  zigzag.  These  disturbances  of  the  mean 
course  are  sometimes  considerable,  amounting  even  to  one  or  two  degrees  in  extreme 
cases.  On  some  days,  the  mean  diurnal  course  is  mucli  di.sturl>rd,  on  others,  very  little; 
but  it  is  never  quite  free  from  them.  It  has  been  found  thai  places  of  the  same  longi- 
tude have  similar  disturbances  at  the  same  time;  that  those  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe,  or  differing  by  180'  of  longitude,  have  disturbances  eijual  in  amount,  but  oppo- 
site in  direction ;  and  that  those  situated  90"  w.  or  e.  of  the  disturbed  regions,  have  little 
or  no  disturbance.  The  appearance  of  auroras  is  invariably  accompanied  by  ma^etic 
irregularities,  and  their  effect  extends  far  beyond  the  regions  where  they  are  visible. 
Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  have  also  a  marked  effect  in  this  way.  Humboldt 
gave  the  name  of  mtigneHo  storms  to  these  irregidar  disturbances.  The  frequency  of 
these  storms,  and  the  amot^nt  of  the  diurnal  variation,  are  found  to  be  the  ^eatest  when 
sun-spots  are  most  numerous.    See  Suk. 

1.  Theories  of  TerrestricUMdgnetism. — The  earliest  theory  was  that  suggested  by  Gil- 
bert, in  which  it  is  supposed  that  a  magnet  in  the  middle  of  the  earth  extends  from  one 
magnetic  pole  to  the  other.  On  this  supposition,  the  general  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  may  be  accounted  for— a  needle,  both  by  declination  and  dip,  must  point  to 
the  poles.  This  must  always  remain,  from  its  simplicity,  the  popular  theory  on  the 
subject.  In  consistency  with  his  theory,  Gilbert  considered  the  n.  pole  of  the  mat;'net  to 
be  a  s.  pole,  as  he  took  the  n.  pole  of  the  earth  for  his  standard  n.  pole.  If  this  theoiy 
were  correct,  the  magnetic  equator  would  be  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  mag- 
netic poles  would  be  90""  from  it,  which  is  far  from  the  case.  It  is  only  a  rou^ 
approximation  to  a  just  theory. 

Halley  endeavored  to  supplement  Gilbert's  theory  by  supposing  two  magnets  of 
imequal  strength  crossing  each  other  at  the  earth's  center  to  be  the  cause  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.  The  theory  of  the  two  magnets  or  four  poles  was  ably  defended  by 
Hansteen. 

Barlow  considered  that  the  earth  acted  on  the  needle  as  if  currents  of  electricity 
traversed  it  from  e.  to  west.  He  imitated  its  action  by  wrapping  a  wire  in  parallel  coils 
round  a  wooden  globe,  and  causing  a  galvanic  current  to  pass  through  it.  Each  turn  of 
the  wire  represented  a  magnetic  parallel,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  coil  the  magnetic 
poles;  and,  to  complete  the  analogy,  the  globe  was  movable  on  an  axis,  which  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  ends  of  the  coil  as  the  astronomical  to  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth.  When  a  small  needle  was  placed  on  the  globe,  its  declination  and  dip  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  a  needle  similarly  situated  on  ths»earth's  surface.  The 
objection  to  this  theory  is  the  difQculty  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  such  currents  in 


t^e  earth.    To  meet  this,  some  suppose  the  earth  to  be  a  huge  thermo-electric  pile;  an 


the  neat  of  the  sun  falls  on  one  side  of  it,  currents  are  there  generated  which  travel 
round  the  globe.  But  how,  again,  tt  may  be  asked,  are  the  conditions  of  tlicrmo-elec- 
tricity  implemented  by  the  materials  of  the  earth?  This  question  still  remains  to  be 
answered.  The  close  connection  between  temperature  and  magnetism  is  sliown  by  the 
diurnal  variation  of  declination,  the  epochs  of  which  closely  correspond  with  those  of  the 
daily  temperature,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  isodynamic  and  isothermal  lines  manifest  a 
marked  correspondence.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  also  shown  that  there  are  two  centers 
of  maximum  cold  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  are  situated  near  to  the  two  inten- 
sity poles. 

Gauss  did  not  start  from  any  simple  supposition  of  one  or  two  ma^ets  giving  rise  to 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  nor  did  he  assert  or  deny  its  electric  origin.  iConsidering 
the  wbole  cartft  as  magnetic,  he  aimed  at  determining  how  it  must  act  as  a  whole  at 
the  different  points  on  its  surface.  In  order  to  make  the  equations  he  obtained  theo- 
retically in  this  attempt  express  the  distribution  on  the  earth,  the  magnetic  elements 
of  eight  stations  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  otlier  on  the  earth's  surface  had  to 
be  ascertained  and  substituted  in  these  equations.  This  done  from  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  any  station  he  Qonsidered  hknsell  prepar^  to  deduce  its  magnetic  elementa. 
The  magnetic  chart?  which  he  sketched,  though  founded  on  the  imperfect  observations  to 
which  he  had  acc^  i|re  singubirl^  in  keeping  with  fact,  and  go  far  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  his  renf  onings. 

The  secular  variations  are  Bfi  yet  wholly  unaccounted  for.  The  csubg  of  the  diurnal 
variation  is  universally  attributea  to  the  sun.  Secchi,  who  carefully  studied  the  diurnal 
variation  of  fj^^  needle,  oonsiders  that  the  sun,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  acts  upon 
the  earth  as  ^  powerful  magnet  at  a  distance. 

UUtorical  Bki^ck, — The  discovery  of  the  chaise  in  declination  at  different  places  is 
generally  attributed  to  Columbua,  and  was  one  of  the  many  inxpartant  observations  of  his 
memorable  voyi^  across  the  Atlantic.  Robert  Nonoan,  an  iiistrui^ent  'maker  in  Lon- 
don, first  discOTjcr^  the  dtp  of  the  pe^le  in  1976.  m  was  led  to  it  by  finding  that 
needles  nicely  ij^nlanped  before  magpetization  had  to  he  sliffl^tly  loac^  on  the  s.  end, 
to  keep  them  hodztofital  after  being  magnetized.  Gilheil  ^Ittw)  gave  tafi  first  theory  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  viz.,  that  of  the  single  maenet.  Halley,  the  astronomer- royal, 
published  his  theory  of  the  four  poles  in  1683.  In  1688  and  1689,  at  the  expense  of 
government,  he  made  two  magnetic  voyages,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  hia 
charts  of  the  lines  of  equal  declination,  published  in  1701,  which  were  the  first  magnetic 
charts  ever  published.  In  1723,  the  diurnal  variation  waa  discovered  by  Graham,  the  ccIot 
brated  instrument-maker  of  London.  The  first  inclination  chart  was  published  by  WiJke 
at  Stockholm,  1768.  Humboldt  inaugurated  the  present  system  of  careful  observations 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  by  takingcomparativc  measurements  of  the  maoietic  elements 
at  Peru  and  Paris  (1799-1803).  Hansteen's  work  on  the  MagrutUm  of  the  Barth  waa 
published  at  Christiania,  1817;  in  1826  he  published  the  first  isodynamic  charts.  Barlow 
(1831)  suggested  the  electric  origin  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  In  1881,  captain  Ross  came 
upon  the  n.  magnetic  pole.  In  1835.  stations  were  established  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  observations  were  published  by  Gaush  and  Weber,  1836.  Gauss  (1^3-1840)  perfected 
his  theory.  In  1837,  col.  Sabine  published  an  isodynamic  chart  of  the  whole  globe.* 
Observations  wei:e  made  (1840-185^  at  stations  throughout  the  British  empire  by  British 
officers,  under  the  direction  of  cot  Sabine. 

TEBBE8TBIAL  TEXPK&ATtnUB.  The  distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe  Is  repre- 
sented by  isothermal  lines^  or  linea  drawn  through  all  places  having  the  same  mean  tem- 
perature. 

The  part  of  the  ^lobe  having  the  highest  mean  annual  temperature  forms  an  irregu- 
larly shaped  belt,  lying  along  the  equator,  and  comprised  between  the  n.  and  me 
8.  isothermals  of  8iO^  On  either  side  of  this  warm  belt  the  temperature  diminishes 
towards  the  poles;  and  the  lines  in  a  chart  showing  successively  this  diminution  are. 
speaking  in  a  very  loose  sense,  arranged  parallel  to  the  equator,  thus  showing  tlie  all- 
predominating  influence  of  the  snn  as  tlie  source  of  terrestrial  heat.  The  coldest  pprtiopL 
of  the  eartirs  surface  is  a  small  oval-shaped  patch  near  to  but  not  surrounding  the  n. 
pole,  its  mean  temperature  being  —  4^1  Its  narrowest  diameter  lies  n.  and  s< 
nearly  touching  the  pole  on  the.  one  side»  and  exteuding  on  the  other  as  far'  a  as 
72'  -80  n.  lat,  in  130*  w.  long.  On  looking  at  a  chart  representing  the  isothermal  of  0% 
one  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  thefe  arc  two  centers  of  greatest  cold,  one  n.  ojj 
Siberia,  and  the  other  n.  of  British  America.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case — th<a 
apparent  double  center  of  greatest  coljj  being  solely  due  to  the  isothermals  being  drawn. 
on  Mercator's  projection  of  the  earUi;  for  if  an  isotherm aJ  map  be  drawn  on  a  polar  pro-. 
Jection,  the  lines  of  mean  annual  temperature  inclose  one  connected  space  of  ^atjes^ 
cold,  and  not  two  such  spaces,  as  is  not  unfrequently  stated. 

While  the  decrease  of  temperature  in  advancing  toward  the  poles  correspoj^ds  in  a, 

feneral  way  to  what  may  be  called  the  solar  climate,  there  are  deviations  brought  about 
y  disturbing  causes  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  These  disturbing  causes  are  (r 
the  currents  of  the  se^:  (2)  the  prevailmg  winds;  and  (8)  large  surfaces  of  water  whf" 
arc  frozen  during  parTof  the  year.  ^^  , 
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The  influence  of  an  oceanic  current  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  place  it  leaves 
and  the  place  at  which  it  arrives.  Hence  the  great  equatorial  current,  flowing  from  east 
to  w.  does  not  require  to  be  considered  here«  because  the  heat  remains  the  same 
throughout  its  course;  but  only  those  currents  which  convey  the  waters  of  the  sea  to 
Jdigher  or  to  lower  latitudes.  Of  these,  the  most  marked  and  important  is  the  Gulf 
stream  in  the  North  Atlantic,  which,  by  conveying  warm  water  to  the  arctic  regions, 

? rushes  the  isothermals  many  decrees  to  the  northwain.  There  is  a  similar,  though  much 
eebler,  current  passine  from  the  North  Pacific  to  the  Arctic  Sea  through  Behrlnrt 
strait,  and  there,  accoraingly,  the  isothermals  are  pushed  a  little  to  the  northward.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere,  there  are  two  currents,  one  discovered  by  Humboldt,  passing 
from  the  Antarctic  Ob^n  northward  by  the  coast  of  Peru  as  far  as  Lima;  the  other 
flowing  from  the  cape  of  GJood  Hope  northward  along  the  w.  coast  of  Africa:  these 
currents,  flowing  from  colder  to  warmer  latitudes,  lower  the  temperature,  and  thus  drive 
the  isothermals  toward  the  equator.  Again,  the  great  equatorial  current,  after  imping- 
ing on  the  e.  coast  of  Africa,  turns  southward,  and  by  the  waitnth  it  imparts,  poshes 
the  isothermals  into  hitAter  latitudes.  For  the  same  reason  the  current  flowing  south- 
ward past  the  coast  of  Brazil,  raises  the  temperature  in  the  e.  of  that  country.  The 
influence  of  these  great  currents  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  forms  of  the  isother- 
mals for  January  and  July.  Thus,  in  January,  when  the  relative  excess  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Gulf  stream  is  greatest,  the  isothern^als  are  driven  veiy  far  to  the  north;  and 
similarly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  currents  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean  being 
coldest  m  July,  the  Isothermals  are  deflected  more  toward *the  equator  during  that  month. 
The  most  remarkable  lowering  of  the  isothermals  occurs  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland 
duriofi"  May  and  June,  and  is  caused  by  the  icebergs  which  then  descend  on  these  coasts 
from  jbavis's  strait. 

Since  winds  bring  with  them  the  temperature  of  the  regions  they  have  crossed,  the 
equatorial  current  is  a  warm  wind,  and  the  polar  a  colid  wind;  also  winds  arriving  from 
the  ocean  are  not  subject  to  such  variation  of  temperature  during  the  year  as  winds 
from  a  continent.  As  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  vapor  obstructs  both  solar  and  noc- 
turnal radiation,  it  follows  that  moist  winds  are  accompanied  with  a  warm  temperature 
in  winter,  and  a  cool  temperature  in  summer;  and  dry  winds  with  cold  winters  and  hot 
summers.  The  direction  of  mountain-ranges  is  also  an  important  element  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  influence  of  winds  on  temperature.  These  considerations 
explain  the  position  of  the  isothermals  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  where  the  prevail- 
ing wind  is  the  s.w.  or  anti-trade  (see  Winds).  In  January,  the  western  parts  of  each 
continent  enjoy  a  comparatively  high  temperature,  from  tneir  proximity  to  the  ocean, 
whose  high  temperature  the  winds  waft  thither;  and  they  are  further  protected  from 
extreme  cold  bj  their  moist  atmosphere  and  clouded  skies.  But  in  the  interior  of  the 
continents  it  is  otherwise;  for  the  winds  getting  colder  as  they  advance,  and  being 
deprived  of  their  moisture  as  they  cross  the  mountains  in  the  w.,  the  soil  is  exposed  to 
the  full  effects  of  radiation  during  the  long  winter  nights,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
temperature  rapidly  falls.  In  the  center  of  Siberia,  the  January  temperature  falls  to 
—40%  which  is  9'*  colder  than  the  coldest  part  of  tlie  American  continent;  and  this  center 
of  greatest  cold  lies  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  July,  the  interior  of  continents  is  much  warmer  than  their  western  parts.  Hence  the 
interior  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  America  are  characterized  by  extreme  climates, 
and  the  western  parts  by  equable  climates.  Thus,  at  Yakutsk,  in  Siberia,  the  July 
temperature  is  62%2,  and  the  January— 43'.8,  the  difference  being  106'.0;  whUe  at 
Dublin  these  are  respectively  60".8  and  38%5,  the  difference  being  only  22".8.  This  con 
stitutes  the  most  important  distinction  of  climates,  both  as  respects  vegetable  and  animal 
life.  On  man  especially  the  effect  is  very  great— the  severity  of  the  strain  of  extreme 
climates  on  his  system  being  shown  by  the  rapidly  increasing  d^ath-rato  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  July  and  January  temperatures  increases. 

The  great  fresh-water  lakes  of  North  America— lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  Michi- 
gan, Ontario,  Bear  lake,  etc.— exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  climate  of  the 
central  parts  of  North  America,  for  in  winter,  America,  with  its  frozen  lakes,  is  a  truly 
unbroken  continental  mass,  and  its  winter  climate  is  therefore  continental;  whereas  in 
summer  its  numerous  large  sheets  of  fresh  water  communicate  to  it  many  of  the 
features  of  an  insular  summer  climate. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  disturbing  causes  is  seen  at  once,  if  we  compare  the  observed 
temperature  of  a  place  with  its  normal  temperature,  that  is,  the  temperature  due  to  it  In 
respect  of  its  latitude.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  January,  the  sea  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  continents  are  in  excess  of  their  normal  temperature  •  elsewhere,  there  is  a 
deflciency.  There  are  two  centers  of  excess,  one  to  the  n.e.  of  Iceland,  amounting  to 
41";  the  other  in  Russian  America,  amounting  to  only  18°;  and  two  centers  where  the 
temperature  is  deficient,  one  at  Irkutsk,  amounting  to  41*;  and  the  other  w.  of  Hudson's 
bay,  amounting  to  27^  In  July,  the  United  States,  Europe,  Asia,  the  Indian  ocean,  the 
n.  of  Afridt,  and  the  extreme  n.  of  South  America,  have  their  temperature  in  excess, 
while  elsewhere  it  is  deflcient.  The  centers  of  excess  are:  n.  of  Siberia,  18'.5;  Red  sea, 
ll'.O;  and  n.w.  of  the  United  Stales,  4'.6;  and  the  centers  where  the  temperature  is 
deficient  are:  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  bay,  ll^'.O;  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  ll^.O. 
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TBB&HK,  a  8ina]l  kind  of  dog,  ramarkable  for  aancity,  vivacity,  courage,  and  eager- 
ness in  Uie  pursuit  of  **  vermin,"  whicli  it  readily  follows  into  burrows;  wlience  apr^ar-. 
ently  the  name  terrier,  from  Lat  terra,  the  earth.  The  courage  of  the  terrier,  now- 
ever,  is  such  that  it  wlU  readily  attack  animals  much  larger  tnan  itself;  and  it  has  been 
observed  iu  India  that  terriers  will  fearlessly  rush  at  the  largest  carnivora^  when  even 
the  bull-dog  hesitates.  Terriers  are  of  great  use  for  killing  rats  in  places  much  infested 
hy  them.  They  are  also  used  for  compellmg  the  fox  to  leave  his  retreat;  and  a  lareo- 
variety  called  the  savfinder — that  is,  boar-seeker— is  emploj^ed  in  Germany  to  rpuae  the 
fiercest  beasts  of  the  forest  from  their  lairs.  The  varieties  of  terrier  are  nuineroua. 
In  Britain,  two  are  particularlv  prevalent,  known  as  Scotch  and  English  terriers— the 
former  with  long,  rough,  wiry  hair,  with  which  even  the  face  is  mueh  covered;  the  lat- 
ter  wilh  smooth,  short  hair.  The  ears  are  either  erect  and  pointed,  or  have  pendent  tins. 
The  Skye  terrier  is  a  breed  of  Scotch  terrier,  peculiarly  prized.  If  any  kind  of  aog^ 
may  bo  regarded  as  truly  Indlgenoua  in  Britain,  it  is  the  terrier;  but  there  is  no  cei^ 
tainty  that  it  was  not  imported  by  the  first  inhabitants.  Dogs  vei^  similar  have  existed 
in  the  north  of  Europe  in  a  domesticated  state  from  remote  antiquity.  The  Bull  Tkbt 
BIKR  is  probably  a  cross  t»etween  the  terrier  and  the  bull-dog  (q.v.). 

TERRITORIES,  in  the  United  States  and  under  similar  governments,  are  those 
portions  of  the  public  lands  set  off  by  congress  and  still  under  its  direct  authority,  while 
having  the  capacitv  to  become  states  whenever  congress  gives  its  consent.  Eacli  territoiy 
has  a  governor,  a  judiciary,  and  other  administrative  oflicers  apj^ointed  by  the  president; 
and  has  a  territorial  legislature,  the  exercise  of  whose  powers,  limited  in  their  degi'ee,  ia 
subject  to  congressional  revision.  Usually,  as  soon  as  a  territory  has  a  population  suf- 
ficient toentiUe  it  to  a  representative  in  congress,  it  is  empowered  bv  act  of  congress 
to  adopt  a  state  constitution,  whereupon  it  is  admitted  into  the  union.  The  present 
(1881)  number  of  U.  S.  territories  is  6. 

TERRY,  Alfred  Howb,  b.  Conn.,  1827;  educated  at  the  Tale  law  school.  He  was: 
clerk  of  the  Connecticut  superior  and  supreme  courts,  1854r-dO;  col.  of  a  Conn,  regiment 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  rebelhon;  and  took  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
In  command  of  another  Conn,  regiment  he  was  at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal.  He  took 
command  of  fort  Pulaski  after  its  capture;  was  made  brig. gen.  of  volunteers  in  1863, 
took  part  in  the  operations  around  Charleston,  and  at  forts  Sumter  and  Wagner.  In 
1864  he  led  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  James,  participated  in  the  Virginia  campaign, 
and  was  at  Bermuda  Hundred  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  He  led  a  second  expedition 
against  fort  Fisher  in  1865,  and  took  it  by  storm  Jan.  16.  He  was  soon  made  & 
briff.gen.  in  the  regular  army,  and  maj.gen.  of  volunteersfor  this  victory.  He  assisted 
in  tlie  capture  of  "Wilmington,  and  commanded  the  10th  corps  during  the  North  Carolina 
campaign.    He  has  commanded  a  number  of  departments  since  the  war. 

TESSCHELLIKO,  one  of  the  chain  of  islands  to  the  n.  of  Holland,  lies  in  58°  24'  n» 
lat.,  the  principal  villages  being  Oosterschelling,  Westerschdling,  and  Midsland.  It 
consists  of  fertib,  arable,  and  meadow  lands,  is  protected  on  the  s.  by  large  dykes,  and 
in  other  parts  by  downs,  which  are  carefully  preserved.  Area  about  45  sq.m. ;  Pop. 
3,128.  There  is  a  good  haven,  a  shipbuilding-yard,  a  woolen  dyework,  etc  The  old 
church  of  the  hamlet  of  Stroe  (StrQ)  is  suppos^  to  be  a  former  heathen  temple.  Ter- 
schelling  wa^  the  birthplace  of  William  Barentz,  the  celebrated  Arctic  explorer.  See 
North-east  Passage. 

TSBTIAir  FEVZB.    See  Aeua. 

TEBTIABT  (Lat.  Tertiariui,  one  of  the  third  rank),  a  nihne  given  by  church  writen 
to  a  class  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who,  without  entering  into  the  seclusion  of  a 
monastery,  aspire  to  practice  in  ordinary  life  all  the  substantial  obligations  of  the  scheme 
of  virtue  supposed  to  be  laid  down  in  the  gospel.  Whatever  earlier  traces  of  this  institu- 
tion may  be  observable,  there  is  no  dispute  tliat  it  was  under  St.  Francis  and  the  mendi 
cant  orders  generally  that  the  institute  of  tertiary,  reached  its  full  development.  The 
rules  of  the  institution  of  tertiary,  such  as  they  have  since  substantially  been  main 
tained,  were  made  public  in  1221.  The  associates  must,  of  course,  all  be  mem 
bers  of  the  church;  and  it  is  moreover  required  that  all  shall  be  of  good  repute 
and  blameless  life.  The  intending  members  must  restore  all  ill-gotten  goods,  must 
renounce  all  evil  practices,  and  abandon  all  feuds  and  enmities  with  their  neighbors. 
Wives  cannot  be  received  without  the  consent  of  their  husbands.  The  obligation  of 
tertiary  once  accepted,  is  irrevocable,  unless  the  party  should  be  released,  or  should 
enter  into  a  more  strict  religious  ordet*.  The  members  are  required  to  renounce  luxury 
of  life,  profane  exercises  and  amusements,  costly  or  unseemly  dress,  and  the  use  of  arms, 
except  in  the  necessity  of  self-defence.  They  must  frequent  the  sacraments;  hear  mass, 
if  possible,  daily;  observe  the  fasts  of  the  church,  as  well  as  certain  special  austerities; 
avoid  contention,  litigation,  and  unnecessary  oaths;  cultivate  charity  toward  all,  with 
special  obligations  toward  needy,  sick,  or  afflicted  brethren,  and  practice  with  more 
than  common  fervor  the  great  Christian  virtues.  The  tertiary  are  placed  under  the 
authority  of  superiors  elected  at  intervals,  and  for  a  stated  period,  and  are  liable  to  an 
annual  visitation,  conducted  by  a  priest  appointed  for  the  purpose.    It  is  to  be  observe. 
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however,  that  none  of  these  obligations  were  sappoied  to  bind  the  membera  under  pain 
of  mortal  sin. 

8uch  was  the  celebiated  institute  of  the  tertiaiy,  or  the  third  order  of  St  Francis. 
Similar  lay  associations  weito  organized  in  connection  with  the  Dominican,  Carmelite^ 
and  AugusUnian,  as  well  as  with  certain  of  the  more  modem  orders;  and  a  brotherhood 
of  the  same  chaiacter  had  alretidy  been  formed  by  the  Templars.  It  ought  to  be  added* 
that  the  tertiaiv  instioite,  properly  so  caUed,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  lay  "  con- 
fraternities" which  exisi  in  connection  witili  the  several  orders,  and  the  objects  of  which 
are  very  similar. 

TXBTIAST,  the  tenn  applied  in  the  sdenoe  of  geology  (q.v.)  to  all  the  straU  of  the 
earth's  crust  above  the  cretaceous  rocks,  with  tlie  exception  of  those  superficial  beds 
which  have  recently  been  raised  to  a  distinct  group,  unaer  the  title  of  the  quaternary 
svstem,  or  recent  period.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  division- 
line  between  the  two  systems,  some  including  the  boulder  day  and  its  assodated  beds 
in  tlie  one,  and  some  in  the  other  group.  Tertiary  is  i^nonymous  with  cainozoic,  and 
is  divided  into  the  pleiocene  (q.v.),  meiooene,  and  eocene  (q.vO  periods. 

TEBTITLLIAK,  a  father  of  the  church,  and  one  of  the  earliest  who  U8ed  the  Latin 
language  in  written  compositions.  In  one  passage,  the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  he  calls  himself  Septimius  TertuUianus.  The  best  manuscripts  call 
him  QuintUB  Septimius  Florens  Tenuilianus.  He  was  the  son  of  a  proconsular  cen- 
turion— that  is,  a  centurion  who  attended  on  the  proconsul.  He  was  born  in  Carthage. 
He  was  brought  up  a  heathen,  and  from  his  ovm  writings  we  learn  that  he  was  licentious 
in  his  conduct,  and  fond  of  the  public  shows.  .  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  heathen 
life.  Eusebius  describes  him  as  a  man  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
Bomans,  and  his  writings  bear  out  the  assertion.  From  this  circumstance,  some  have 
identified  him  with  a  TertuUianus  whose  name  occurs  in  the  index  of  the  Pandects,  and 
have  supposed  that  he  acted  as  an  advocate;  but  the  supposition  is  a  mere  conjecture. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  conversion.  He  became  a  presbyter  in  the  church,  but 
whether  he  held  t&s  office  in  Rome  or  in  Carthage,  is  matter  of  dispute,  and  there  are 
no  data  to  determine  the  question.  It  is  certain  that  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  church.  He  also  married;  and  as  bis  wife 
was  a  Christian,  it  is  supposed  that  his  marria^  took  place  after  his  conversion.  After 
remaining  a  presbyter  until  he  had  reached  middle  age,  he  became  a  Montanist.  Jerome 
attributes  bis  adoption  of  Montanism  to  the  insulting  treatment  which  he  recdved  at  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  clergy.  But  this  is  not  likelv  an  entirely  accurate  account  of  the 
matter.  Jerome  himself  nad  been  ill  treated  by  the  Roman  clergy,  and  was  therefore 
inclined  to  blame  them ;  and  in  the  charscter  and  general  tendency  of  TertuUian's  opin- 
ions, we  have  ample  explanation  of  his  passing  over  to  Montanism.  See  Montakus.  He 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  remaining  a  Montanist  to  the  last.  We  have  no  clue  to  precise 
dates  in  the  history  of  Tertullhin.  Jerome  states  that  he  flourished  under  Severus  and 
Antoninus  Caracalla.  AUix  places  his  birth  at  145  or  150  a.d.,  and  his  death  at  about 
220  A.D. ;  but  these  are  conjectures. 

Tertullian  was  a  man  of  strone  and  violent  passions:  he  loved  and  hated  with 
intensity.  He  possessed  considerable  culture,  and  was  well  versed  in  Roman  law.  in 
ancient  philosophy,  history,  and  poetry.  He  was  not  deficient  in  philosopblcal  power, 
but  he  was  narrow,  bisoted,  and  uncharitable.  He  shows  no  sympathy  with  Greek 
speculation  or  with  freedom  of  human  thought;  and  he  shows  little  sympathy  with  the 
joys  and  pleasures  of  man,  bdng  strongly  inclined  to  asceticism.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  came  to  believe  in  the  paradete  of  Montanus  as  the  revealer  of  the 
perfection  of  Christianity,  and  that  he  adopted  the  Montanist  ophiions,  that  second  mar- 
riages were  adulteries,  and  that  it  was  unlawful  to  flee  in  times  of  persecution,  and 
wrone  to  receive  the  lapsed  back  into  the  communion  of  the  church. 

His  writings  are  numerous.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  them  into  those 
which  were  written  before  he  became  a  Montanist.  and  those  written  after  that  event; 
but  the  attempts  have  failed;  for  in  treating  many  subjecto  he  would  have  no  occasion 
to  ny  a  word  in  regard  to  the  paradete,  second  marriages,  or  persecution. 

His  works  are  interesting,  throwing  much  light  on  the  internal  circumstances  of 
the  church,  on  the  social  questions  wnich  perplexed  Christians,  on  the  opinions  of 
heretics,  and  on  the  development  of  doctrine.  Of  his  theology,  Neander  remarks:  **In 
Tertullian  we  find  the  first  germ  of  that  spirit  which  afterward  appeared  with  more 
refinement  and  purity  in  Augustine,  as  from  Augustine  the  scholastic  theology  proceeded, 
and  in  him  also  the  reformation  found  its  point  of  connection."  Among  the  peculiar 
opinions  which  he  held  may  be  mentioned  his  belief  in  the  corporeality  of  the  human 
soul. 

His  writings  had  great  influence  on  the  subseonent  ages,  but  especially  on  Cyprian. 
Jerome  says:  "I  saw  at  Concordia,  in  Italy,  an  old  man  named  Panlns.  He  said  that, 
when  young,  he  had  met  at  Rome  with  an  aged  amanuensis  of  the  blessed  Cyprian,  who 
told  him  that  CypHan  never  passed  a  day  without  reading  some  portion  of  Tertullian'a 
works;  and  usea  frequently  to  say:  Otte  ms  my  nuuter,  moaning  Tertullian." 

There  are  many  editions  of  Tertullian;  the  best  is  by  Franciscus  Oehler  (8  vols.  8vo. 
Lps.  1868).  The  third  volume  contains  the  principal  dissertations  on  the^e  and  writ- 
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ings  of  Tertulliaa.  The  works  of  TertulliaD,  -with  many  dissertatiotiB  and  notes,  form 
the  first  and  second  vdames  of  Miflne's  Pairalogia  Latino,  The  English  reader  ^ill 
find  a  full  and satiaf actorjr  account  <»  Tertullian's  life,  writings^and  opinions  in  bishop 
Eaye'8  EooMoitioai  Hiatary  of  iha  Seoond  and  TkM  OenturieB,  Itkutrated  from  the  WrA^ 
iugi  of  TerhUikm  (8vo,  2d  ed.  Cambridge,  1889);  and  in  Neander's  AnU^gnosUow  or  ths 
^Mt  €f  TerlvMan,  translated  br  J.  £.  Rjland  A  good  tranolatioa  of  Tertullian's 
works  will  be  found  in  Clark's  AiUi'Ifusene  OhruHan  jjUbrwry^  edited  by  Drs.  Roberts 
and  Donaldson 


TERUEL',  a  |xroyince  in  n.e.  ^ih,  adjoining  Tanagon^y  Valencia,  Stoacossa,  Cas- 


there  are  large  and  ricmy  productive  plains,  irom  which  Ime  quantities  of  wine,  oil, 
fruit,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  exported.  The  malcing  of  raw  siSc  is  an  important  indus- 
try. There  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen  goods  and  other  articles.  Capital 
Teruel. 

TSSCBBir,  a  t  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the  rigfit  bank  of  the  Olsa,  88  m.  e.s.e  of 
Trpppau.  Pop.  '69,  9,779.  Here,  in  1779,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
Hana-Theresa  and  Frederick  IL,  by  which  the  dispute  of  the  Bavarian  succession  was 
brought  to  an  end. 

TSMKBAX,  the  small  square  tiles  or  cut  stones  used  in  forming  tessellated  pavements. 

TS8T  ACTS,  otherwise  called  Mrporatihn  aoU,  the  popidar  name  given  to  two  Eng- 
lish statutes  imposing  certidn  oaths  on  the  holders  of  public  offices.  Act  18  Car.  II.  c. 
%  directs  that  all  magistrates  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  as  well  as 
an  oath  renouncing  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  take  arms  against  the  king,  and  pro- 
vides that  they  must  receive  the  communion  according  to  the  rites  of  the  churcn  of 
England  within  a  vear  before  their  election.  Act  35  Car.  II.  c.  1,  imposed  the  like  con- 
ditions on  the  holders  of  all  public  offices,  civfl  and  military,  and  obliged  them  in  addi- 
tion to  abjure  all  belief  in  the  doctine  of  transubstantiation.  These  acts,  which  were 
practically  evaded  to  a  larse  extent  by  means  of  an  act  of  indemnity  passed  evety  year, 
were  repealed  by  9  G(eo.  I Y.  c.  17,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment, for  which  a  declaration  set  forth  in  that  act  was  substituted.  A  statute  of 
William  IV.  substituted  a  declaration  for  an  oath  in  most  government  offices.  A  new 
form  of  oath  has  been  substituted  for  the  oaths  of  supremacv,  allegiance,  and  abjuration 
by  21  and  28  Vict.  c.  48. 

TB8TA1C2KT.    See  Bible. 

TXSTAlOBiri.    See  Will. 

TXBTA'TtrX  is  one  of  the  clauses  of  an  English  deed,  otherwise  called  the  witnessing 
or  operative  part,  commencing  at  the  words,  "Now  this  indenture  witnesseth  that,^ 
etc. ;  and  it  includes  a  statement  of  the  consideration-money,  and  the  receipt  thereof. 

TE8TSB,  or  TsfffooK,  a  flat  canopy  over  a  tomb,  pulpit,  etc. 

TE8TICIX8.    See  Repboductiok. 

TESTDCO'irnTX,  in  an  English  deed,  otherwise  called  the  attestation  clause,  is  that 
part  which  states  that  the  party  signed  the  deed,  beginning  with  the  words,  "  In  witness 
whereof." 

TESTDfCh,  in  chemistry,  embraces  a  series  of  processes,  the  detaUs  of  which  would 
occupy  far  more  space  than  the  general  plan  of  this  work  wocQd  admit  of.  Indeed, 
testing  may  be  re^rded  as  eauivalent  to  qualitative  analysis.  As  a  simple  illustration  of 
the  process  of  testmg,  we  will  assume  that  the  most  common  of  all  chemical  compounds, 
a  salt,  is  submitted  for  examination.  The  student  must  pursue  some  such  course  as  the 
following:  1.  He  must  examine  the  dry  substance  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  note  whether 
(a)  it  is  volatile,  as  are  the  salts  of  ammonia  and  mercury;  or  (&)  fusible,  as  are  the  salts 
of  potash  and  soda;  or  («)  infusible,  as  are  the  salts  of  zinc,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime, ' 
strontia,  and  bar^rta;  or  (^  reducible,  as  are  the  salts  of  silver,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  anti- 
mony, and  cadmium;  and  («)  whether  it  gives  a  coloration  to  the  borax  bead,  and  what 
that  color  is.  2.  Having  made  his  blow-pipe  examination,  he  must  bring  his  substance 
to  a  finely-divided  state,  and  dissolve  it,  if  possible,  in  water,  and  if  it  is  insoluble  in  that 
fluid,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  The  solution,  whether 
in  water  or  acid,  to  which  no  test  or  reagent  has  been  applied,  is  termed  by  Odling  {A 
Gourm  of  Praeiieal  OhemUtry,  2d  ed.  Idfe)  and  others  ths  criainal  eciuUon;  and  to  this 
are  added  various  tests,  such  as  sulphureted  hydrogen,  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.  The  most  common  e£Fect  resulting  from  the  addition  of  a 
gaseous  or  liquid  reagent  is  to  cause  a  predpUaie  or  solid  deposit  of  either  the  base  or  acid 
sought  for.  These  precipitates  differ  in  their  color,  consistency,  etc. ;  and  the  student 
must  note  not  only  the  color  of  the  precipitate  (although  this  is  the  most  important  point), 
but  also  whether  the  deposit  is  crystalline,  gehitinous,  clotty,  etc.  8.  He  must  then 
ascertain  to  which  group  the  base  he  is  seeking  for  belongs.  There  are  three  great 
groups  of  bases;  the  members  of  the  first  group  beins  precipitated  from  their  add  or 
acidified  solutions  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  (hydrosulphuric  acid);  those  of  the  second 
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group  not  being  thrown  down  by  this  reagent,  but  being  precipitated  from  neutral  solu- 
tions by  hydrosnlphate  of  ammonia  (sulphide  of  ammonium);  while  those  of  the  third 
group  are  not  thrown  down  by  either  of  these  reagents.  The  first  group  includes  tin, 
arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  mercury,  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  cadmium;  the  second, 
nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  iron,  chromium,  aluminium,  and  zinc;  and  the  third,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonia.  (See  Odling,  op, 
cU,  p.  64).  4.  Having  ascertained  to  which  base  the  ^roup  belongs,  the  next  point  is  to 
identify  it.  For  information  on  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  any  of  the  standard 
works  on  qualitative  analysis,  or  on  practical  chemistry.  6.  The  base  being  thus  deter- 
mined, it  remains  to  determine  the  acid,  and  in  searching  for  it  tlie  student  will  be  much 
assisted  by  a  knowled^  of  the  solubility  of  the  most  important  classes  of  salts.  Know- 
ing, for  example,  the  msolubilitv  of  the  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  he  need  not 
search  for  sulphuric  acid  in  a  soluble  salt  of  one  of  these  earths.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
salt  insoluble  m  water  is  not  likely  to  be  a  nitrate  or  chlorate,  or  acetate  or  chloride  (the 
only  chlorides  insoluble  in  water  being  chloride  of  silver  and  calomel).  We  cannot  enter 
into  the  testing  for  acids  further  than  to  observe  that  the  nitrates  and  chlorates  defla- 
grate; the  tartrates  and  citrates  char;  the  carbonates  effervesce  when  acted  on  by  an  acid 
more  energetic  than  carbonic  acid;  the  silicates,  borates,  and  benzoates  are  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  arseniates  and  chromates  react  with  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
The  presence  of  any  particular  acid  is  more  or  less  indicated  by  its  behavior,  while  still 
in  union  with  the  base,  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  in  many  cases  causes  the  evo- 
lution of  characteristic  fumes  or  vapors;  and  among  the  tests  especially  applicable  for 
the  detection  of  the  acids  (in  acid  solutions)  are  solutions  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  nitrate  of 
silver,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  perchloride  of  iron.  As  the  above  remarks  apply  merely 
to  the  detection  of  the  base  and  acid  contained  in  a  single  salt,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood how  much  the  difficulties  are  increased  when  there  is  a  mixture  of  several  salts,  or 
where,  in  place  of  a  metallic  oxide,  a  vegetable  base  is  present,  or  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  complicated  mixture  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
investigation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  a  case  of  suspected  polsonine. — The  fol- 
lowing works  on  the  subject  maybe  referred  to:  Fresenius*s  Qualitative  Ancuyns;  Noad's 
Qualitative  Anatyns;  Greville  Williams's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Manipulation;  Bowman's 
Pra^Uical  Ghenmtry;  and  Odling's  Practical  CfiemiBtry. 

X£STIHG  CLATTSE,  in  a  Scotch  deed,  is  the  last  clause,  which  narrates  when  and 
where  the  parties  signed  the  deed,  before  what  witnesses,  the  number  of  pages  of  which 
the  deed  consists,  and  who  was  the  person  who  penned  the  deed.  Moreover,  if  there 
have  been  any  interlineations  or  erasures  of  important  words  during  the  engrossing, 
these  should  lie  mentioned  in  this  clause.  The  clause  is  an  essential  part  of  a  Scotch 
deed,  and  no  deed  which  is  written  by  another  than  the  party  is  valid  unless  the  testing 
clause  is  regular.  The  usual  form  is  this:  "  In  witness  whereof,  these  presents,  written 
on  this  and  the  five  preceding  pages  by  John  Smith,  residing  at,  etc.,  were  subscribed 
by  the  parties  as  follows— viz.,  by  the  said  A.  B.  at  Glasgow  on  the  26th  day  of  June, 
1874,  before  these  witnesses,  W.  X.  of,  etc.,  and  Y.  Z.  of,  etc."— In  English  or  Irish 
deed^  there  is  no  necessity  to  enumerate  these  particulars  in  the  attestation  claUse. 

TEST-PAPBB8  are  made  by  dipping  unsized  paper  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a 
vegetable  coloring  matter  which  changes  color  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  acid  or 
alnftline  solution.  The  paper,  after  being  gently  dried,  is  cut  into  slips  of  a  suitable 
size.  Hence,  by  dipping  the  appropriate  test-papers  into  any  solution,  we  can  ascertain 
whether  it  is  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral.  Litmus  and  turmeric  are  most  commonly  used 
as  the  coloring  matters;  litmus  for  the  detection  of  acids,  and  turmeric  for  that  oi  alka- 
lies. 

TESTUIK).    See  Tortoise:. 

TBBTTJBO,  in  ancient  warfare,  was  a  defensive  arrangement  of  the  shields,  by  means 
of  which  a  body  of  men  advancing  against  a  wall  for  assault  or  mining  sought  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  darts  and  weapons  of  the  defenders.  The  men  standing  in 
close  order  joined  their  shields  above  their  heads,  the  edges  overlapping,  imtil  the  whole 
resembled  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  {testudo).—T\\%  name  was  also  applied  to  a  machine 
moving  on  wheels,  and  roofed  over,  under  which  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  or 
otherwise  destroying  the  walls  in  a  siege.    See  Battering-iiam. 

TZT'AHTTB  (derived  from  the  Gr.  ieinein,  to  stretch),  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  characterized  by  an  involuntary,  persistent,  intense, 
and  painful  contraction  or  cramp  (see  Spasu)  of  more  or  less  extensive  groups  of  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body  being  sometimes  affected.  There  is  usually 
a  certain  degree  of  order  in  which  the  different  sets  of  muscles  are  affected.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  neck,  jaws,  and  throat  are  almost  always  the  first  to  give  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease.  ''  The  patient,"  says  Dr.  Watson,  who  has  written  a  most  graphic 
description  of  this  terrible  malady,  ''feels  a  difficulty  and  uneasiness  in  bendins  or  turn- 
ing his  head,  and  supposes  that  he  has  got  what  is  called  a  stiff  neck.  He  finds  also 
that  he  is  unable  to  open  his  mouth  with  the  customary  facility.  At  length  the  jaws 
close;  sometimes  graaually,  but  with  great  firmness;  sometimes  (it  is  said)  suddenly  and 
with  a  snap.  In  four  cases,  perhaps,  out  of  five,  the  disease  begins  in  this  way  with 
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trwmus  or  lock-Jaw;  so  that  this  last  is  the  vulgar  name  for  the  complaint.  Along  with 
this  symptom,  or  very  soon  after  it,  the  muscles  concerned  in  swallowing  become  affected; 
and  in  a  short  time  there  comes  on,  what  is  often  the  most  distressing  part  of  the  dti- 
order,  an  acute  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  piercing  through  to  the  back.  TIu$ 
pain  depends,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  upon  cramp  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  subject 
to  aggravation  in  paroxysms.  The  spasm  extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk;  to  Uie 
large  muscles  of  the  extremities;  the  muscles  of  tXkeface;  and  last  of  all,  in  geoeral  ro 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  which  often  remain  movable  &; 
the  will  of  the  patient,  after  all  the  other  voluntanr  muscles  of  the  body  have  U^ise 
fixed." — Lectures  on  the  Prindplea  and  Practice  of  Physics^  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  568.  The 
muscles  that  are  affected  remain  permanently  contracted  till  either  recovery  or  de<itii 
ensues,  and  some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  are  so  rigid,  ds 
when  struck  by  the  fingers,  to  resemble  a  board,  although  a  perfect  remission  of  (be 
spasm  scarcely  ever  occurs,  except  sometimes  during  sleep.  Exacerbations  of  the  spa^mf. 
on  the  other  hand,  conunonly  occur  every  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an  hour.  usiuJlr 
beginning  by  an  increase  of  tiie  pain  at  the  sternum,  and  lastmg  for  two  or  three  micutH. 
and  as  the  disease  advances,  these  paroxys..^  become  more  frequent.  The  povcrfol 
muscles  of  the  back  generall]^  overcome  the  muscles  in  the  front  of  the  body,  and  wbm 
this  excess  of  morbia  power  in  the  back  is  marked,  the  result  is  that  the  patient  duiin^ 
the  paroxysms  rests  solely  on  his  head  and  heels,  while  his  body  is  raised  in  an  arcbtii 
form.  Occasionallv  the  muscular  contraction  predominates  in  the  opposite  directiuo. 
and  brings  the  head  and  knees  in  contact;  and  still  more  rarely,  the  body  is  bent  to  one 
side. 

During  the  exacerbations,  the  face  of  the  patient  often  presents  a  positively  frigbifcl 
appearance.  The- tongue  is  apt  to  get  bitten  during  the  contractions,  which  are  occa^ion^ 
ally  so  violent  as  to  break  the  teeth,  rupture  powerful  muscles,  and  at  least  in  one  (a.<, 
to  fracture  the  thigh-bone.  Death  usually  results  from  a  mixture  of  causes,  but  m&inlj 
from  apnoea  (breathlessness),  due  to  the  fixed  condition  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  a&^ 
elated  with  asthenia  (loss  of  power),  and  fiagging  of  the  heart's  action. 

There  are  two  principal  causes  of  this  dlBease,  viz.  (1)  exposure  to  cold  and  damp. 
and  (2)  bodily  injuries.  When  tetanus  arises  from  the  Jirst  of  these  causes,  it  is  termini 
idiopathic;  and  when  from  the  second,  traumatic.  Idiopathic  tetanus  is  so  rare,  at  nil 
events  in  this  country,  that  we  may  pass  on  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  traumatic 
variety.  The  disease  is  liable  to  follow  any  kind  of  injury,  from  a  trifling  cut  or  scratcii 
to  a  comi>ound  fracture  or  the  most  severe  operation,  and  is  much  more  common  in  trop- 
ical tlian  in  temperate  climates.  The  following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Poland  in  his  article 
"  Tetanus"  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  806,  gives  the  relative  proponioM 
which  the  occurrence  of  tetanus  bears  to  various  classes  of  surgical  lesions  observed  at 
Guy's  hospital  during  seven  years: 

There  were  of— 

Major  and  minor  operations. 1 364  cases— tetanus  occurred  in  1 

Wounds  of  all  varieties 594     "           "               "        9 

Injuries  and  contusions 856      *'            "               "         1 

Bums  and  scalds 458     "           "               "        8 

Compound  fractures 896     "           "               "        9 

Total 8668  28 

From  the  large  experience  thus  afforded,  it  appears  that  tetanus  is  most  freouently  met 
with  in  the  more  severe  varieties  of  injury  and  accident,  such  as  compound  fracturtJ, 
burns,  and  injuries  to  the  fingers  and  toes.  It  is  still  a  disputed  point,  whether  tbe  seat 
of  the  injury  forms  any  special  connection  with  the  disease.  Hennen,  one  of  our  gnat 
est  authorities  on  military  surgery,  observed  it  oftener  after  wounds  of  the  elbow  ana 
knee;  others,  again,  more  frequently  from  injuries  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe.  Tbcre 
is  certainly  a  popular  belief  that  wounds  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  are  especially  likely  to 
be  followed  by  tetanus. 

The  interval  between  the  reception  of  the  injury  and  the  first  tetanic  symptoms  cam- 
monly  varies  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  day,  and  rarely  exceeds  22  days,  some  time  in^e 
the  second  week  being  the  most  common  period.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  rapidly 
the  disease  comes  on,  the  more  fatal  will  be  the  result. 

Mere  trismus  or  lock-jaw  may  be  induced  by  affections  of  the  teeth,  espedally  by  dji 
ficult  dentition  of  the  wisdom-teeth;  but  this  is  a  purely  local  affection,  iu  wliich  tbe 
muscular  contraction,  though  persistent,  is  never  increased  by  painful  spasmodic  parox- 
ysms, and  which  usually  disappears  on  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause;  and  tbe  gtn- 
,  eral  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  tend  to  remove  unnecessary  terrors.  Hysteria  sometimes 
mimics  the  phenomena  of  tetanus  with  marvelous  fidelity;  and  hydrophobia  and  tetanus 
have  been  inistaken  for  one  another,  in  consequence  of  the  spasm  of  tetanus  sometimes 
affecting  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  and  inducing  a  fear  of  swallowing.  There  is,  bov 
ever,  seldom  any  serious  difilculty  in  detecting  tlie  difference  between  tetanus  aod  ao/ 
other  disease.  But  there  is  a  form  of  poisoning  which  produces  almost  everj  symptom 
of  tetanus,  and  which  may  be  termed  artificial  tetanus.  If  strychnia  or  brucia,  or  tbeir 
salts,  or  vegetable  matter  containing  either  or  both  of  these  alkaloids,  as  nux  vomica* 


St.  Ignatius's  beans,  or  the  juice  of  the  upas  tlente,  be  administered,  either  by  the  stomach 
or  by  inoculation,  into  the  system,  it  induces  all  the  symptoms  of  intense  tetanus,  and 
there  is  no  test  by  wiiich  to  distinguish  the  results  of  the  disease  and  of  the  poisoning, 
except  that,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  the  disease  never  proves  so  quickly  fatal  as  the 
rapid  cases  of  poisoning  with  strychnia.  See  Nux  Vomica.  And  those  who  wish  to 
study  more  minutely  the  comparative  symptoms  of  strychnia-poisoning  and  tetanus,  may 
consult  the  authorized  Report  ofPicUmer^s  Trial, 

In  the  way  of  treatment,  almost  every  known  medicine  has  been  prescribed,  and 
whatever  plan  be  adopted,  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases  terminate  fatally.  As  is  the  case 
with  certain  fevers,  so  tetanus  seems  to  have  a  definite  course  to  run ;  and  as  Mr.  Poland 
wisely  suggests:  '*  All  we  can  do  is  to  enable  our  patient  to  weather  out  the  storm  by 
living  him  as  much  strength  as  possible,  and  not  aading  fuel  to  the  fire  by  all  sorts  of 
applications  and  internal  remedies,  which  have  over  and  over  again  signally  failed.  If 
we  can  help  our  patient  on  one  day  after  another,  we  gain  much:  constant  watching  and 
constant  attention  are  required  by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  an  unflinching  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  in  carrying  out  these  views;  besides  the  avoidance  of  all  causes 
of  excitement,  and  more  especially  the  cold  air  or  winds;  taking  care  to  preserve  a 
uniform  temperature  as  much  as  possible."  When,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  con- 
traction of  the  muscles'  of  the  jaw,  it  is  imix)S6ible  to  open  the  i)atient'8  mouth,  food  and 
physic  should  be  introduced  into  ^e  stomach  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  passed  through 
one  of  the  nostrils. 

The  peculiar  form  of  tetanus  that  occurs  in  newly- bom  children  differs  in  so  many 
respects  from  the  disease  described  in  this  article  that  we  shaU  briefly  notice  it  in  a  sep- 
arate article  under  the  title  of  TmsMirs  NASCBXirnUM. 

Tetanus,  or  Lock-jaw,  occurs  in  most  of  the  domesticated  animals,  but  most  fre- 
quently in  horses  and  sheep.  It  is  usually  produced  by  cold  and  wet,  by  intestinal 
worms,  obstinate  constipation,  or  injuries.  The  symptoms  usually  come  on  gradually, 
involve  tolerably  equally  most  of  the  muscular  structures,  which  become  hard  and  rigid; 
the  nose  is  protruded,  the  limbs  move  stiffly,  the  tail  is  upraised,  the  bowels  are  consti- 
pated. The  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  in  an  airy  but  tolerably  warm 
place,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  cold  water,  and  with  soft,  sloppy,  but  tolerably 
nutritive  food,  which  he  will  usually  greedily  suck  in  through  his  firmly-closed  teeth. 
A  full  dose  of  purgative  medicine  must  at  once  be  given ;  extract  of  belladonna  repeated 
twice  or  thrice  daily  is  occasionally  serviceable;  any  discoverable  wound  or  injury  should 
be  fomented  or  poulticed;  bleeding,  sedatives,  and  all  causes  of  irritation  must  be 
avoided.  In  adult  animals  most  cases  are  fatal;  but  among  young  animals,  especially 
when  the  attack  results  from  exposure  to  cold,  many  recoveries  occur. 

TETE-Dir-PONT.    See  Bridob-head. 

TETBAGOVIA'CBX,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  formerly  included  in  mMem- 
iryaeea  (q.v.),  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  want  of  petals.  The  species  are  her- 
bsu^eous  plants  or  small  shrubs,  with  alternate,  thick,  succulent  leaves.  A  few  are  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  in  Asia  and  the  South  Sea  islands,  but  the 
order  abounds  chiefly  in  the  s.  of  Africa.  Kew  Zealand  spinach  (q.v.)  belongs  to  this 
order.  Other  species  are  also  used  like  spinach,  as  sesuvium  portulacaMrum  and  8.  repent 
in  the  West  Indies.  Species  of  aisunm  are  among  the  plants  burned  for  barilla  in  Spain 
and  the  Canary  isles. 

TETBAHSDBOH  (6r.  tettares,  four,  fiedra,  a  side),  one  of  the  five  rea:ular  geometric 
solids,  is  a  solid  bounded  by  four  equilateral  triangles.  The  best  idea  of  it  is  gained  by 
considering  it  as  a  triangular  pyramid,  whose  three  sides  and  base  are  eq^uilateral  (ana 
therefore  equal)  triangles.  It  is  a  form  assumed  by  some  crystals,  and  in  crystallog- 
raphy is  considered  as  a  secondary  form  of  the  octahedron  (q.v.),  produced  by  removing 
the  alternate  angles  or  edges  of  the  latter. 

XE'TBAO  AND  TETEAOK'IBX.    See  Grouse. 

TETRAPOL'ITAN  CONFESSION,  the  creed  of  a  body  of  Lutherans  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  Carlstadt  and  of  Zwin^li  concerning  the  Lord's-supper.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
Bucer,  1681,  was  defended  by  Capito,  and  presented  at  the  diet  of  Aussburff.  The  four 
cities  which  gave  it  a  name — Constance,  Strasbourg,  Memmingen,  and  Lindau-- held  to 
it  for  many  years. 

TST'KABCH  (Gr.  tetrarekes,  Lat.  te6rairhay  ''governor  of  the  fourth  part,"  i.e.,  of  a 
country),  a  title  originally  designating  what  is  signified  by  its  etjrmology,  the  governor 
of  one  of  four  divisions  of  a  kingdom  or  country;  but,  in  the  usage  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  given  undistinguishingly  to  all  minor  rulers,  especially  in  the  east,  possessing 
sovereign  rights  within  their  territory,  but  dependent  on  the  emperor,  and  in  many  cases 
removable  at  his  pleasure.  This  was  espnecially  the  case  in  Syria,  where  the  princes  of 
the  family  of  Herod  are  called  indiscriminately  by  this  title  (Luke  ilL  1)  and  by  that  of 
king  (Matt.  xiv.  9).  The  tetrarch  m  this  latter  sense  was  in  truth  a  sovereign,  although 
a  dependent  sovereign;  and  there  are  instances  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  really  independent  sovereigns  of  small  principalities. 

TSTTSX,  the  popular  name  for  skin  diseases  of  the  kind  described  under  Psobiabis 
and  Hesfbs. 
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Texas.  ^^^ 

TETTTAIT',  a  sea-port  t.  and  small  province  on  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  22  m.  s.  of  Ceuta^ 
and  40  m.  s.  of  Gibraltar.  Area,  9l4  sq.m.;  pop.  17,600.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls^ 
flanked  with  towers,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle.  Its  harbor  does  not  admit  large  ves- 
sels; but  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  m  wool,  silk,  girdles,  leather,  cotton,  etc.,  and  it 
exports  provisions  largely  to  Ceuta.  Oranges  are  grown  in  great  abundance  in  the 
vicinity,  and  are  exported  to  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Oran,  and  recently  to  England.  Tetuan 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  0*Donnell  (q.v.),  Feb.,  1860,  but  was  evacuated  next 
year.    In  lb73,  211  vessels,  of  2,716  tons  burden,  entered  the  port  of  Tetuan. 

TETZEL,  or  Tezel  (properly  Dies  or  DiezeJ),  John,  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  controversy  regarding  indulgences,  out  of  which  the  first  beginnings  of  the  reforma- 
tion took  their  rise,  was  b.  at  Leipsic  between  1450  and  1460.  His  father  was  a  gold- 
smith of  that  city.  Tetzel,  after  completing  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  period  in  the 
university,  entered  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Paul  in  1489,  and  soon  established  a 
reputation  as  a  popular  and  effective  preacher.  His  personal  character  is  a  subject  of 
much  controversy.  The  questions  as  to  the  teaching  of  Tetael  are  more  important.  His 
ability  and  success  as  a  preacher  led  to  his  being  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  preaching 
an  indulgence,  first  on  behalf  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  afterward,  m  1516,  on  the 
far  more  momentous  occasion  of  the  celebrated  indulgence  published  in  favor  of  con- 
tributors  to  the  fund  for  building  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  commission  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Tetzel  went  to  extremes  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  justify ;  but  the  worst  charges,  and  especially  that  of  preaching  the  efficacy  of 
indulgences  without  repentance,  and  of  offering  anticipatory  pardons  for  future  sin,  are 
strongly  denied  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  as  being  contradicted  not  only  by  contem- 
porary authorities,  but  also  by  the  very  instructions  contained  in  his  official  commission. 
Much  of  the  obloquy  which  he  drew  upon  his  cause  was  produced  by  the  pomp  and 
apparent  luxury  in  which  he  traveled  about  upon  his  mission.  It  was  in  opposition  to 
the  preaching  of  Tetzel  that  Martin  Luther  published  his  celebrated  theses,  on  Oct.  31, 
1517.  Tetzel  replied  first  by  publicly  burning  these  obnoxious  propositions;  but  he 
afterward  published  a  series  of  counter- theses  (which  were  burned  in  retaliation  by  the 
students  of  the  university  of  Wittenberg) ;  and  in  Mav,  1518,  a  detailed  reply  to  Luther's 
celebrated  sermon  on  indulgences.  On  the  arrival  of  the  papal  delegate  Miltitz,  Tetzel 
addressed  to  him  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  charges  of  his  adversaries:  but,  notwithstanding 
this  defense  of  his  conduct,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  Miltitz  in  Leipsic  in  the 
January  of  the  following  ]year,  and  underwent  a  severe  rebuke  for  the  excesses  in  lan- 
guage and  the  improprieties  in  proceeding  which  had  brought  so  much  scandal  upon  the 
church.  Miltitz  threatened  him,  moreover,  with  the  severest  animadversions  on  the 
part  of  the  pope.  He  was  required  in  consequence  to  withdraw  to  his  convent  at  Leip- 
sic, where  he  died  in  the  August  of  the  same  year,  1519,  according  to  some  of  the  plague, 
but  according  to  another  account,  of  the  chagrin  and  mortification  resulting  from  the 
ludj^ment  of  the  papal  representative. — See,  on  the  one  side,  Hechlein,  Vita  Tezelie; 
Hofmaun,  Leben^be^hreibung  des  AbloM-predigers  Dr.  Joh.  Tetid  (Leip.  1844);  and  on  the 
other,  SchrCdl,  in  Wetzer's  Ku-chen- Lexicon,  art.  "  Tetzel,"  x.  767. 

TEU'CER,  the  name  of  two  kings  in  ancient  legend.  The  first,  living  in  the  Troad, 
whose  ijeople  were  called  after  him,  Teucri,  was  the  son,  according  to  the  rnythologists?. 
of  the  river-god  Scamander  and  Idaja.  He  married  his  dausjhter  Batea  to  Dardanus  of 
Samothrace,  who  was  his  successor,  and  the  founder  of  Daniania.  The  second  Teucer 
was  the  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  Hesione,  daughter  of  Labmedon.  He  came 
with  the  Greeks  to  the  'Trojan  war,  on  his  return  from  which  his  father  would  not  allow 
him  to  land  at  Salamis  because  he  had  not  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother  Ajax. 
Teucer  sailed  for  Cyprus,  where  he  founded  another  Salamis. 

TETTTOBTTBOEB  WALD  (Lat.  Teniobergienm  Saltus).    See  HEUUAim. 

TEUTONIC,  a  term  applied  to  a  group  of  nations  as  well  as  of  languages,  forming  an 
important  division  or  stem  of  the  Aryan  (q.v.)  family.  The  Teutonic  languages  will  be 
found  enumerated  and  classified  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  article  Philology.  The 
Teutonic  stock  of  nations,  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day,  is  divided  into  two  principal 
branches:  (1)  The  Scandinavian,  embracing  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders; 
and  (2)  the  Germanic,  which  includes,  besides  the  German -speaking  iiSiabltants  of  Ger- 
many proper  (see  Germany)  and  Switzerland  (q.v.),  also  the  population  of  the  Nether- 
lands (the  Dutch),  the  Flemings  of  Bel^um,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
Great  Britain,  together  with  their  oftspnn^  in  North  America,  Australia,  and  other  British 
colonies.  It  is  necessary  in  this  case,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  to  guard  against  making 
language  the  sole  test  of  race.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  where  Crerman  now  prevails, 
Slavic  dialects  were  spoken  down  to  recent  times,  and  in  some  places  are  not  j'et  quite 
extinct.  And  in  Great  Britain  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invaders  exterminated  the  native  Celtic  population,  or  even  drove  more  than  a  tithe  of 
them  into  the  Highlands.  The  mass  undoubtedly  remained  as  subject  serfs,  learned  the 
language  and  customs  of  their  masters,  and  gradually  amalgamatea  with  them;  so  that, 
in  point  of  blood,  the  English  are  perhaps  as  much  Celtic  as  Teutonic. 

Of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  spoken  of  as  inhabitinfl;  northern  Europe  in  ancient 
times,  it  is  often  ditficult  to  determine  which  were  really  of  Germanic  race,  and  which. 
Celtic  or  Slavic;  the  classic  writers,  having  no  skill  in  detecting  the  affinities  of  laa> 
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^age,  had  only  confused  notions  of  ethnology.  Of  undoubted  Gkrman  nations  who  took 
part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  most  prominent  were  the  Goths  (q.Y.), 
Lombards  (q. v.),  Vandals  (q.  v.),  and  Franks  (q.  v.).  The  term  Teutonic  is  derived  from  Tet^ 
tones,  the  name  of  a  nation  or  tribe  first  mentioned  by  Pytheas,  who  wrote  about  830  b.c., 
SB  then  inhabiting  a  part  of  the  Cimbric  Ghersonesus,  or  Jutland.  For  the  next  200  years 
there  is  no  further  mention  of  the  Teutones,  that  is,  not  until  118  B.C.,  when  they  appear 
in  history  as  ravaging  Gaul,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Cimbri  and  Ambrones,  threat- 
-enine  the  very  existence  of  the  Boman  republic.  The  Cimbri  having  gone  into  8pain, 
the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  were  at  length  defeated  by  C.  Marius  in  a  great  battle  at 
Aquffi  Sextiae,  or  Aix,  in  Gaul,  103  b.c,  in  which  from  100,000  to  200,000  of  the  invad- 
ing army  were  slain,  and  many  thousands  made  prisoners.  A  similar  victory  was 
^ned  by  Marius  in  the  following  year  over  the  Cimbri  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  It 
18  disputed  among  ethnologists  and  historians  whether  the  Cimbri  so  defeated  were  of 
the  Celtic  or  of  the  Germanic  race,  and  doubts  have  even  been  thrown  on  the  claim  of  the 
Teutones  to  be  considered  Germans,  although  the  best  German  scholars  hold  the  claim 
to  be  established.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Roman  writers,  jf  ter  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Taci- 
tus, began  to  use  the  adjective  Teuton  icus  as  equivalent  to  Germanicus;  and  this 
practice  was  adopted  in  the  middle  ages  by  Germans  writing  in  Latin.  The  native  term 
was  theodisk,  from  Goth.,  tkitid,  people;  and  it  is  from  this  word,  and  not  from  Teu- 
tonic, that  the  modern  Deutseh  is  derived.     See  Germany. 

TEITTGKIC  KKI6HTS,  one  of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  military  and  religious  orders 
to  which  the  crusades  gave  birtk  The  sufferings  of  the  Christian  soldiers  at  the  siege 
of  Acre  excited  the  sympathy  of  certain  merchants  of  Bremen  and  Ltlbeck,  who  ren- 
dered such  important  services  by  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  otherwise,  that  duke 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  with  the  sanction  of  pope  Clement  ill.  and  the  emperor  Henry  VI., 
•enrolled  them  in  an  order  of  knighthood,  as  the  Teutonic  knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Only  Germans  of  noble  birth  were  made  admissible  to  the  order,  the  original 
founders  having  probably  been  ennobled  before  being  enrolled.  The  members  were  at 
first  all  laymen,  but  priests  were  soon  admitted  as  chaplains;  and  there  was  also  added 
iibout  1221  a  class  of  half-brothers  similar  to  the  serving-brothers  of  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers.  The  habit  of  the  order  was  a  white  mantle  with  a  black  cross ;  and  the 
knights  took  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity,  which  in  later  times  were  not  verj*^  strictly 
interpreted.  Their  first  seat  was  Acre.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
the  grand  master  removed  to  Venice,  and  from  thence  In  18|09  to  Marienburg.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula.  In  1237,  this  order  became  united  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword 
in  Livonia.  In  the  course  of  the  13th  c,  the  Teutonic  knights  were,  wiUi  the  sanction 
of  the  ijope,  engaged  in  a  bloody  war  to  enforce  Christianity  on  the  heathen  nations 
inhabiting  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  by 
the  order  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and  other  adjoining  tei-ritories.  Warriors 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  that  and  the  following  century  joined  their  standard,  includ- 
ing Henry  IV.  of  England,  accompanied  by  300  attendant  knights  and  men-at-arms. 
The  conquests  of  the  order  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  power,  with  a  territory 
extending  from  the  Oder  to  the  Baltic,  and  embracing  a  population  of  between  two  and 
three  millions,  the  grand  master  having  his  seat  at  Marienburg  in  Prussia.  The  decline 
of  the  order  began  m  the  15th  c,  and  its  fall  was  brought  about  partly  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, and  partly  by  the  attacks  of  neighboring  states.  Sigismund  of  Poland  wrested 
w.  Prussia  from  the  knights;  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  w'howas  chosen  grand  mas- 
ter in  hopes  of  his  aiding  the  order  against  Poland,  ended  an  unsuccessful  war  with 
Sigismund  by  an  arrangement,  according  to  which  the  territories  of  the  order  in  e. 
Prussia  were  formed  into  a  duchy,  to  be  held  by  Albert  and  his  successors.  Mergen- 
theim  in  Swabia  then  became  the  seat  of  tbc  ^and  master,  who  was  recognized  as  a 
spiritual  prince  of  the  empire.  At  the  peace  of  Presburg  in  1805,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
•obtained  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  grand  master;  but  in  1809  the  order  was  abol- 
ished by  Napoleon,  its  lands  passing  to  the  sovereigns  in  whose  dominions  they  lay. 
"The  Teutonic  order,  however,  still  continues  to  preserve  a  titular  existence  in  Austria. 

TEVPIK  I.    See  Khkdivb. 

TjswjsjeSBUBT,  an  ancient  market-t.  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
•of  Gloucestershire,  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  on  the  Avon,  and  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Severn,  10  m.  n.e.  of  Gloucester.  The  parish  church,  an  ancient  and  noble  edi- 
fice in  Norman,  is  the  most  noteworthy  architectural  feature.  Hosiery,  shoes,  nails, 
leather,  and  malt  are  manufactured,  ana  there  is  an  extensive  carrying  trade,  of  which 
Tewkesbury  is  the  center,  on  the  Avon  and  Severn;  pop.  '71,  5,409.  Tewkesbury,  a 
very  ancient  town,  appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  Within  half  a  mile  of  it  was  fought 
<May  14,  1471)  the  famous  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  in  which  the  Yorkists  under  Edward 
IV.  and  Richard  III.  infiicted  a  signal  defeat  on  the  Lancastrians. 

TEXAS,  one  of  the  south-western  states  of  America,  is  bounded  on  the  8.w.  by 
Mexico,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Grande;  and  on  the  e.  by  Arkansas  ana 
Louisiana.  Area  (greater  than  any  other  state  or  territory  but  Alaska),  274,856  sq.  mUes. 
Pop.  '60,  601,089;  70,  818,579.  Itisdivided  into  174  counties.  Among  the  chief  towns 
are  Austin,  the  capital;  Galveston,  the  principal  seaport;  San  Antonio,  Houston, 
Brownsville,  and  Jefferson.    Nearly  the  whole  gulf  coast  is  lined  with  bajSrgeneraUv 
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long  and  narrow,  with  shallow  inlet»-*that  of  Galveston  bein^  12  feet.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Red  river,  which  separates  Texas  from  the  Indian  territory;  the  Sabine,  Trinity, 
Colorado,  and  Rio  Grande.  These  rivers,  mostly  navigable  from  800  to  400  m.,  run 
s.e.,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  empty  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  country  oa 
the  coast  of  the  gulf  is  level,  with  a  gradual  ascent,  the  middle  region  undulating  with 
rolling  prairies;  the  w.  is  a  high  table-land,  and  the  salt  plains  and  staked  plains  {dUano 
est4icado)  on  the  borders  of  Arizona,  are  deserts  8,000  to  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  without 
trees,  and  in  the  simimer  without  grass.  There  are  a  few  small  mountains  in  the  west 
— spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  river-bottoms  are  well  timbered.  In  eastern 
Texas,  wooded  lands,  called  cross-timbers,  alternate  with  prairies,  and  the  country  has  a 
park-like  and  delightful  aspect.  The  coast-region  is  formed  of  alluvial  beds  of  sand  or 
gravel;  the  middle,  of  outcrops  of  tertiary  formations.  In  some  places,  petroleum  is 
found  on  the  surface  of  acid  springs,  and  the  earth  is  so  charged  with  bitumen  as  to  be 
used  for  fuel.  There  are  fertilizing  marls  and  gypsums,  brown  coal  or  lignite  in  beds  of 
6  in.  to  8  ft.,  and  beds  of  hematite.  Beyond  the  tertiary  lies  a  wide  ranee  of 
cretaceous  formations,  beds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  clays,  marls,  and  be^fond  these, 
5,000  sq.m.  of  coal-measures,  foifr  distinct  seams,  of  8  or  0  ft.  in  all,  resting  on  fire- 
clay. There  are  also  fine  marbles,  and  some  deposits  of  lead  and  copper.  The  soil  is  of 
great  fertility,  the  coast  producing  the  finest  cotton,  sugar,  etc.  ;,and  the  interior,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  tobacco,  fruits  of  all  kinds^  with  abundant  pasturage — makin£^  it  one  of  the 
finest  cattle-countries  in  the  world.  The  climate  is  pure,  temperate,  and  remarkably 
salubrious.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  an  average  of  84*  P.,  the  hottest  month  in 
summer,  to  50",  the  coldest  month  in  winter.  The  eastern  region  is  rainy:  the  middle, 
moderate;  the  south-western,  dry.  The  vegetation  is  in  the  greatest  variety,  from  the 
oak,  cedar,  and  pine,  to  the  palmetto,  muskeet,  and  nopal,  which  feeds  the  cochineal 
insect,  with  figs,  oranges,  grapes,  vanilla,  and  flowers  in  wonderful  profusion.  The 
prairies  abound  in  buffalo,  immense  herds  of  wild  horses,  and  the  forest  with  deer. 
There  are  also  the  puma,  jaguar,  black  bear,  wolf,  etc.  The  coasts,  bays,  and  rivers, 
abound  in  the  finest  fish,  shell-fish,  turtles,  etc.  Though  the  country  is  generally  level, 
it  is  not  destitute  of  wild  and  grand  scenery.  In  some  places  are  found  gigantic  animal 
fossils  and  silicified  trees.  In  1870  there  were  2,964,886  acres  under  cultivation,  pro- 
ducing 20,554,538  bush,  of  Indian  com,  415,142  bush,  of  wheat,  etc.  The  live-stock 
included,  in  1878,  718,247  horses,  8,175.682  cattle,  and  1,476,  844  sheep.  In  1870  there 
were  in  all  2,890  manufacturing  establishments  in  Texas.  There  is  a  large  trade  with 
Mexico,  and  by  the  Red  Yiver  and  gulf  with  New  Orleans.  The  chief  exports  are 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  wool.  The  state  deaf  and  dumb,  orphan,  blind,  and 
lunatic  asvlums  have  each  an  endowment  of  100,000  acres  of  state  lands.  In  1874  there 
were  2,129  public  schools  in  Texas,  and  there  is  a  state  school-fund  of  $2,687,678.  The 
value  of  assessed  property  in  1875  was  $241,841,860.  In  1872  there  were  916  m.  of  rail- 
way completed ;  in  1876,  1572  miles. 

"La  Salle,  tlie  French  explorer,  erected  a  fort  on  Matagorda  bay,  1687.  A  Spanish 
settlement  and  mission  was  formed  in  1690,  but  soon  abandoned.  In  1715  the  country 
was  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  name  of  New  Philippines,  and  several  missions 
established;  but  the  Comanche  and  Apache  Indians,  among  the  most  warlike  in 
America,  and  still  the  terror  of  the  border  settlements,  hindered  uie  progress  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1808,  when  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  Texas,  claimed 
by  both  Spain  and  the  United  States,  became  a  disputed  territory.  From  1806  to  1816, 
settlements  were  formed,  and  several  attempts  made  to  wrest  the  country  from  Spain.  In 
one  of  these,  in  1818,  2,500  Americans  and  Mexicans  were  killed,  and  700  inhabitants  of 
San  Antonio.  Mina,  a  Spanish  refugee,  gained  some  successes,  but  was  defeated  and 
shot.  Lafitte,  a  gulf  pirate,  made  a  settlement  at  Galveston  in  1815,  but  it  was  broken 
up  in  1821.  In  1810  the  river  Sabine  was  established  as  the  boundary.  In  1820  Moses 
Austin,  an  American,  got  a  large  grant  of  lands  in  Texas  from  the  Mexican  government, 
and  began  a  settlement,  which  rapidly  increased :  but  many  of  the  settlers  were  of  so 
lawless  a  character  that,  in  1830,  the  government  forbade  any  more  Americans  coming 
into  Texas.  In  1888  a  convention  of  settlers,  now  20,000  in  number,  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  form  an  independent  Mexican  state;  and  in  1885,  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  formed,  Sam  Houston  (q.v.)  chosen  commander-in-chief,  and  the  Mexicans 
driven  out  of  Texas.  Santa  Anna,  president  of  Mexico,  invading  the  country  with  an 
army  of  7,500,  after  some  successes,  was  entirely  routed  at  San  Jacinto,  April  21;  and 
Texas  became  an  independent  republic,  acknowledged,  1837,  by  the  United  Stales,  and  in 
1840  by  England,  France,  and  Belgium.  In  Dec,  1845,  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  but  was  invaded  by  Mexico,  which  had  never  acknowledfired  its  independ- 
ence, and  thus  originated  the  war  with  the  United  States.  In  Feb.,  1861,  Texas  joined 
the  secession.  Not  till  1870  was  the  state  readmitted  to  representation  in  congress,  and 
regular  civil  government  restored.  In  1876  anew  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  vote 
of  the  people. 

TEXAS  {ante)  may  be  divided  into  four  sections,  eastern,  central  or  middle,  west- 
em,  and  northern  Texas.  The  first  embraces  the  territory  between  the  Sabine  and 
Trinity  rivers  and  is  the  great  lumber  region  of  the  state.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  of 
this  portion  has  a  light,  loamy  texture  on  a  basis  of  red  or  yellow  clay^  in^he  galleys  it. 
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is  generally  a  deep  Tesetable  mold  or  alluvium,  very  rich  and  productive.  The  second 
division  lies  between  ue  Trinity  and  Colorado  rivers  and  contains  a  large  portion  of  the 
-wheat  lands  of  the  state  and  extensive  prairies.  The  western  part  includes  a  vast  ter- 
ritory from  the  Colorado  to  the  Rio  Grand?  river,  about  four-mths  of  which  is  prairie 
land  and  used  extensively  for  stock  raising.  The  northern  division  contains  the  four 
comities  s.  of  Red  river,  is  about  equally  divided  between  prairie  and  forest,  and  has  a 
yellow,  loamy,  sandy  soil.  The  principal  geological  formations  are  the  alluvial,  ter- 
tiarv,  cretaceous,  and  carboniferous.  The  alluvial  extends  along  the  gulf  coast;  back 
of  this  is  the  tertiary,  having  its  widest  expansion  in  the  east;  next,  in  the  n.w.  is  the 
cretaceous,  extending  w.  on  Red  river  and  s.  to  San  Antonio.  The  carboniferous  for- 
mation extends  through  the  counties  w.  of  Cooke  county  to  the  "staked  plain,"  stretch- 
ing B.  from  Red  river  to  and  beyond  the  upper  Colorado.  Copper  is  the  most  abundant 
metallic  product,  and  a  belt  of  the  ore  extends  from  the  Red  river  and  the  counties  of 
Clay,  Archer,  etc.,  across  to  the  Rio  Grande  through  Pecos  and  Presidio  counties.  Iron, 
lead,  silver,  and  bismuth  are  also  known  to  exist  m  the  interior  of  the  state.  The  large 
coal-field,  mentioned  above,  is  an  outlyine  spur  of  the  great  Missouri  coal-field,  and  yields 
a  bituminous  coal  having  52  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon.  A  smaller  coal-field  in  Brown, 
Coleman,  Comanche,  and  Hamilton  counties  is  anthracite  or  semi- anthracite  of  good 
quality.  In  the  n.w.  salt  springs  and  salt  lakes  are  numerous,  and  along  the  gulf  shore, 
especially  south-westward,  there  are  extensive  and  productive  salt  lagoons.  Potter's  and 
&re  diays,  marble,  roofin^-alate,  grindstones,  soapstones,  feldspar,  alum,  antimouy, 
arsenic,  mineral  oils  and  p^ments,  marls  and  other  fertilizers,  are  found  in  great  quan- 
tities here  and  there.  The  soil,  of  which  they  are  three  or  four  varieties,  is  in  general 
Tery  fertile.  The  stiff,  black  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  fittest  for  sugar  and  cotton, 
though  the  latter  grows  well  on  the  prairies  and  uplands;  the* finer  black  or  chocolate 
colored  soil  of  the  prairie  lands  yields  abundant  crops  of  com  aud  the  cereals,and  the 
lighter  copper  colored  soil  of  the  uplands  is  well  adapted  for  the  grasses  and  fruits;  while 
the  fine  silt  of  the  islands  produces  the  best  sea-island  cotton  known.  The  soil  of  the  desert 
tracts  of  the  n.w.  is  sandy  and  charged  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  other  alkalies,  which 
when  irrigated  produces  moderate  quantities  of  grasses  and  herbage.  The  principal 
forest  trees,  of  some  of  which  several  species  occur,  are  the  oak,  elm,  maple,  hickoiy, 
pecan,  sycamore,  magnolia,  willow  pine,  cypress,  mulberry,  cedar,  sweet  gum,  ash, 
walnut,  palmetto,  cotton  wood,  and  mezquite.  The  n.  and  n.w.  has  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, and  the  gidf  coast  a  semi-tropical.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  com,  and  cotton  are  the  staple  products,  while  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  common  in  temperate  climates  are  raised  to  considerable  extent 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  and  strawberries  are  also  cultivated.  Along  the 
gulf  the  orange,  lemon,  olive,  fig,  and  other  semi-tropical  fruits  thrive.  Sugar-cane  is 
raised  in  this  region  in  profitalde  quantities,  and  also  rice.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent  both  at  the  n.  and  south. 

The  most  populous  portions  of  the  state  are  the  eastern  and  central  parts.  In  1870 
there  were  few  inhabitants  w.  of  the  100th  meridian,  except  along  the  Rio  Grande.  Of 
the  total  population  756,168  persons  were  natives  and  63,411  of  foreign  birth.  The  most 
of  the  foreigners  were  natives  of  Germany,  England,  or  France.  At  that  time  287.126 
persons,  10  years  old  and  upward  were  engaged  in  occupations,  of  which  166,753  were 
emplojred  in  agriculture,  40,882  in  professional  pursuits,  18,612  in  trade  and  trans 
portation,  and  15,870  in  manufactures  and  mining.  By  the  last  census,  1880,  the  total 
pop.  is  1,592,574.  showing  a  gain  during  the  past  10  years  of  over  700,000.  Those  bora 
in  the  United  States  number  1,478,058;  in  foreign  countries,  114,516;  those  that  are 
white,  1,107,499,  the  colored,  394,001.  Within  the  past  five  or  six  years  the  state  has 
been  growing  in  popularity  with  ^migrants,  and  has  multiplied  in  prosperitv  in  many 
ways.  The  only  definite  statistics  at  present  obtainable,  however,  further  than  given, 
are  those  of  1870.  The  cnyps  for  that  year  were  66.178  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  848.939 
of  winter  wheat,  20.554,588  of  Indian  com.  762,668  of  oats,  44,851  of  barley,  28.521  of 
rye,  44  of  buckwheat,  42,654  of  peas  and  beans,  208,888  of  Irish  potatoes,  2,188,041  of 
sweet  potatoes,  7  of  clover  seed,  497  of  grass  seed,  2  of  flax  seed,  68,844  lbs.  of  rice, 
59,706  of  tobacco,  1,251,828  of  wool,  8,712,747  of  butter,  84,842  of  cheese,  51  of  hops, 
25  of  flax,  18,255  of  wax,  275,169  of  honey,  6,216  gallons  of  wine,  5,082  of  maple 
molasses,  174,509  of  sorghum  molasses,  246,062  of  cane  molasses.  2,020  hogsheads  of 
cane  sugar,  5  tons  of  hemp,  18,982  of  hay,  and  850,628  bales  of  cotton.  Of  the  manu- 
factured products  at  that  aate  the  most  important  was  lumber, there  being  192  saw-mills, 
producing  annually  material  valued  at  $1,786,482.  Kext  in  importance  and  value  were 
the  packing  establishments  of  beef  and  other  meats,  in  fifteen  of  which  packed  meats, 
conoeosed  meat  essences,  meat  biscuits,  etc.  were  put  up  to  the  value  of  $1,052,156. 
Among  the  other  manufactories  were  4  cotton*milIs  that  produced  goods  annually  valued 
at  $875,000;  188  saddleiy  and  harness  establishments;  71  tin,  copper,  and  sheeMron 
ware  factories;  115  carriage  and  wagon  shops;  588  fiouring  and  grist  mills;  and  12 
eetablifi^ents  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  Altogether  the  capital 
invested  amounted  to  about  $5,284,110;  the  wa|^es  paid,  $1,787,885;  the  value  of  raw 
material  $6,278,193;  and  the  value  of  goods  producea,  $11,517,302.  The  abundance  of 
raw  material,  the  water-power  of  the  w.  central  region,  and  the  high  price  of  manu- 
factu^  goods  have  stimulated  these  industries  a  great  deal,  and  manufacturing  since 
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1670  has  made  much  progrees.  A  large  part  of  ihe  state's  trade  is  with  Mexico,  and  the 
chief  item  of  export  is  cotton.  The  ports  of  entry  are  BrownsTllle,  Corpus  Christi,  EI 
Paso,  Indianola,  and  ^alveston.  For  the  year  ending  in  Jane,  1875,  the  imports 
amounted  to  $8,950,239;  the  exports  of  domestic  producU,  $17,198,118;  the  exports  of 
foreign  products,  $1,681,064.  The  principal  railroads  are  the  Houston  and  Texas  Cen- 
tral, extending  from  Houston  to  Bed  river,  840  m.;  this  International,  from  Heame  to 
Longview.  174  m. ;  the  Houston  and  Great  Northern,  from  Houston  to  Palestine,  152 
m. ;  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio,  from  Harrisburg  to  Columbus,  84  m. ; 
the  Texas  Pacific,  from  Longview  to  Shreveport,  La.,  66  m. ;  and  the  Gulf,  Houston  and 
Henderson,  from  Galveston  to  Houston,  60  miles.  The  national  banks  in  1875  numbered 
10  and  the  state  banks  20 

'  In  Feb.,  1876,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  state  was  $4,249,757  and  the  floating  debt, 
$548,187,  maldog  an  aggregate  of  $4,792,894.  The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  from  Aug.  81,  1874,  to  the  same  date  1875,  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  were  $^^,800,075,  and  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  $2,497,276. 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $802,799. 

The  public  schools  of  the  state  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  education  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  comptroller,  and  secretary  of  state.  The  pennanent  fund  in 
1875  amounted  to  $2,687,678,  and  the  constitution  provides  that  one-fourth  of  the  rev- 
enue from  general  taxation  and  a  poll  tax  of  $1  shall  be  annually  set  aside  for  school 
purposes.  In  addition  to  these  resources  the  Peabody  fund  paid  in  1875  $4,800  in  aid  of 
the  public  schools.  The  school  population  durino;  that  year  In  145  counties  was  381,400 
children.  Onlv  97  counties,  however,  made  any  definite  report,  in  which  the  school  pop- 
ulation was  2l0, 922.  Of  these  124, 567  were  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  reported  to  be  84,415.  There  were  about  2,924  organissed  schools  and 
8,100  teachers  employed.  Among  the  collegiate  institutions  in  the  state  at  that  date 
were  Baylor  university  (Baptist),  at  Independence;  Austin  college  (Presbyterian),  at 
Huntsville;  universitv  of  St.  Mary  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Galveston;  Soule  university 
(M.  E.  south),  at  Chappell  Hill;  Trinity  university  (Cumberland  Presbjrterian),  at 
Tehuacana;  Henderson  college  (non-sect.),  at  Henderson;  and  Texas  university  (M. 
£.  south),  at  Georgetown.  Most  of  these  schools  have  several  departments  and  admit 
both  sexes  The  number  of  libraries  in  1870  was  455  with  87,111  volumes,  of  which 
185  with  25,018  volumes  were  public.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
number  about  120,  of  which  12  are  daily,  89  weekly,  and  1  semi-monthly.  The  relig- 
ious organizations  in  1870  were  275  Baptist,  18  Christian,  1  Congregational,  82  Epis- 
copal, 1  Jewish,  23  Lutheran,  855  Methodist,  101  Presbyterian,  and86  Roman  Catholic. 
A  new  constitution,  adopted  Feb.  15,  1876,  fixes  the  term  of  the  governor  and  most 
of  the  executive  ofilcers  at  two  years.  The  legislature  meets  biennally,  and  consists  of  a 
senate  of  81  members  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  98  members.  Judicial  officers 
are  elected  and  serve  for  limited  terms.  Voters  must  have  resided  one  year  in  the  state 
and  jBix  months  in  the  district  where  the  vote  is  cast;  and  if  financial  measures  are 
voted  upon,  tax-payers  alone  are  allowed  to  vote.  By  the  apportionment  of  1872  the 
state  is  entitled  to  six  representatives  in  coi^ress  and  eieht  electoral  votes.  The  elec- 
toral votes  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1848,  Cass  and  Butler,  4;  1852,  Pierce  and  King, 
4;  1856,  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge,  4;  1860,  Breckenridge  and  Lane,  4;  1864  and  1868 
no  vote  was  cast;  1872,  Greeley  and  Brown,  8;  1876,  Tuden  and  Hendricks,  8;  1880. 
Hancock  and  English,  8. 

TEXAS,  a  CO.  in  s.  Missouri,  drained  by  Current  river,  and  the  branches  of  the  Gasco- 
nade river;  about  1225  sq.m.  ;^op.  '80,  12,219—12,024  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  hilly  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  in  the  river  valleys  is  rich.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  com,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  wool,  and  cattle.    Co.  seat,  Houston. 

TEXAS  CATTLE  DISEASE,  otherwise  called  Spanish  fever,  splenic  fever,  accli- 
mation fever,  American  cattle  pla^e,  red  water,  black  water,  yellow  murrain,  and 
bloody  murrain;  a  very  fatal  epizootic,  contagious  or  infectious  fever  of  cattle,  confined 
to  regions  s.  of  the  87th  parallel  of  n.  latitude  except  when  communicated  by  cattle 
brought  from  there.  The  earliest  recorded  account  of  the  disease  is  in  a  lecture  before 
the  *•  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture"  by  Dr.  James  Meare,  Nov.  8, 
1814,  and  which  is  quoted  in  a  report  to  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Washington  in 
1871  on  diseases  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Dodge.  It  is  there  stated  tliat  cat- 
tle from  certain  districts  in  South  Carolina  were  found  to  communicate  the  disease  to 
those  with  which  they  mingle  while  being  driven  northward,  and  that  a  law  was  enacted 
by  Vireinia  against  their  passing  through  that  state.  At  the  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  North  Carolina  in  1886-37,  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent  cattle  from  entering  that 
state  from  either  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  between  the  first  of  April  and  the  first  of 
November.  At  the  session  of  1873-74  a  new  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  driving  of 
cattle  from  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  into  any  of  the  counties  w.  of  the  Blue  Ridge  between 
the  first  day  of  April  and  the  last  day  of  November,  and  at  the  session  of  1878-79  the 
former  law  was  altered  so  as  to  prohibit  the  driving  of  cattle,  not  only  from  South  Carolina 
and  (Georgia,  but  from  any  of  the  counties  e.  of  Uie  Blue  Ridge,  and  also  eztendinff  the 
prohibition  to  aU  uasons  of  ihe  year.  The  greatest  losses  have  been  caused  by  driving  Texas 
cattle  through  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  distribating  thenrto  f Mdem  m  vari- 
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ous  western  states.  Missonri  suffered  much  in  this  way  as  long  ago  as  1853  and  1858,  and 
in  the  summers  of  1856  and  1857  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Iowa  had  great  numbers  of 
cattle  swept  away  by  the  disease  which  was  communicated  by  southern  oroves.  In  1866 
a  drover  brought  a  steamboat  load  of  Texas  cattle  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers, 
landing  them  at  Louisville  and  driving  them  to  Lexington,  Ey.,  and  all  along  the  route 
of  the  drive  nearly  all  the  native  cattle  perished,  and  of  a  drove  of  fat  cAttle  which 
followed  them,  all  took  the  disease  and  died.  In  1867  Cairo,  III,  became  the  chief  point 
of  transshipment  of  cattle  coming  from  Texas  and  other  places  in  the  s. ,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  prohibited  from  passing  through  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  season  there  was  no  trouble,  but  with  the  warm  weather  the  disease 
made  its  appearance.  In  1868  there  was  a  great  outbreak.  Laige  numbers  of  cattle  were 
brought  into  the  state  of  Dlinois.  At  the  little  town  of  Tolono,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Diinois  Central  and  Toledo  and  Wabash  railroads,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand 
Texas  cattle  were  landed,  which  by  the  first  of  September  occasioned  the  death  of  nearly 
one  thousand  native  cattle  of  the  township,  and  five  thousand  in  the  county.  Kearly 
two  thousand  cattle  were  carried  off  by  the  disease  near  Loda,  111.,  and  many  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  The  losses  in  Warren  co.,  Ind.,  alone  were  reported  to  be 
over  fifteen  hundred.  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  herd  of  twenty-nine  cows  exposed  to  the 
contagion,  all  died,  and  similar  experiences  were  repeated  in  other  sections. 

All  observations  indicate  that  in  the  permanently  infected  districts  s.  of  parallel  97" 
the  catUe  become  accustomed  to  the  influence  of  the  disease  germs,  and  that  the  effect  is 
much  milder  upon  the  organization,  passing  through  it  without  creating  much  disturb- 
ance, and  generally  without  .being  noticed.  When,  however,  the  southern  cattle  are 
taken  into  regions  previously  unanected  the  native  cattle,  not  being  protected  by  pre- 
vious habitual  exposure,  become  the  victims  of  the  disease.  The  impoited  droves,  also, 
when  crowded,  suffer  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  in  comparison  with  the  native  cattle. 
Native  cattle  have  been  known  to  convey  the  disease  to  native  cattle  in  other  states,  one 
instance  being  where  native  cows  from  Painesville,  Ohio,  brought  the  disease  to  Orange 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  causing  the  death  of  eight  animals.  S^ptoms, — One  of  the  first  symptoms 
is  an  elevation  of  the  animal  temperature,  which  ranges  usually  from  106*'  to  108*  Fahr. 
but  occasionally  not  more  than  104**  to  105^,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  110*".  As  death 
approaches  the  temperature  falls  to  below  the  normal.  The  fii-st  outward  symptoms  are 
those  of  languor  and  fatigue,  as  drooping  of  the  head,  lopped  ears,  and  arching  of  the 
back.  The  eyes  are  staring,  the  coat  rough,  the. horns  are  hot  and  the  nose  dry.  As 
the  disease  ad.vance8  the  head  droops  more,  so  that  the  nose  almost  reaches  the  ground; 
the  hind  legs  are  placed  far  under  the  body;  the  legs  are  very  weak  and  the  animal  has 
a  disposition  to  lie  down,  especially  in  water.  The  pulse  is  very  frequent;  sometimes 
soft  and  feeble,  but  often  hard  and  wiry.  The  post  mortem  appearances  are  only  to  be 
seen  soon  after  death,  as  decomposition  rapidly  sets  in  and  speedily  obliterates  the 
pathological  conditions.  When  soon  enough  examined  the  muscles  have  a  dark  red 
color,  and  the  fat  is  of  a  deep  brownish  yellow,  in  some  cases  having  a  bronzed  appear- 
ance. All  the  tissues,  but  particularly  the  muscles,  have  a  peculiar  sickening  odor.  On 
examining  the  alimentary  canal  the  cesophagus  and  the  first  three  stomachs  have  gen- 
erally a  not  unnatural  appearance,  although  the  third  stomach  is  often  found  dry  and 
obstructed.  In  the  fourth  stomach  there  are  characteristic  changes.  The  whole  mucous 
membrane  is  more  or  less  congested,  the  cardiac  portion  especially,  but  the  more  pecu- 
liar lesions  are  at  the  pyloric  end.  It  is  not  so  much  discolored,  but  is  full  of  erosions, 
sloughs,  and  deep,  excavated  ulcers.  The  small  intestines  are  the  seat  of  congestions. 
Engorgements  and  extravasations  of  blood  are  common  in  the  large  intestines.  The  liver  is 
usually  enlarged,  sometimes  weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  fatty 
or  'Taxy.  The  bUe-ducts  are  injected  with  a  yellowish-brown  bile,  and  the  gall  bladder 
is  almost  always  distended,  with  a  dark,  thick,  flaky,  and  tarry  looking  bile,  sometimes 
amounting  to  as  much  as  four  pounds.  The  kidneys  are  usually  congested  and 
enlarged,  and  the  cortical  substance  softened.  In  a  few  cases  they  have  a  healthy  appear- 
ance. The  urinary  bladder  is  generally  distended  with  dark  bloody  urine,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  is  frequently  thickened  and  inflamed.  The  spleen  is  always  enlarged, 
and  engorged  with  dark  colored  blood.  It  is  frequently  softened,  and  in  some  cases 
is  a  mere  pulpy,  disorganized  mass.  It  has  been  found  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
having  a  weight  of  over  nine  ^unds.  The  lungs  are  generally  healthy  in  appearance 
with  the  exception  of  small  points  of  extravasation,  andenlargement  of  some  of  the  air- 
cells.  The  blood  in  the  blood-vessels  is  nearly  natural  in  appearance  and  coagulates 
quickly,  but  is  generally  rather  more  watery  than  in  health.  -Dr.  J.  Cresson  Stiles  found 
that  the  white  coipuscles  were  in  excess  only  in  one  case,  but  the  liquor  sanguinis  was  yel- 
lower than  in  health,  and  contained  minute  flocculi  of  yellow  granular  matter.  In  some 
instances  complete  dissolution  of  the  blood  globules  took  place  long  before  putrefaction. 
There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the 
nature  of  the  infectious  principle,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
development  of  a  disease  germ.  The  period  of  incubation  varies.  All  observers  agree 
that  it  is  always  as  much  as  ten  days,  but  it  Is  often  from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  even 
longer.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  period  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
contagious  matter  present,  but  instances  of  the  disease  being  propagated  rapidly  where 
cattle  have  been  turned  into  pasture  wbidi  had  been  but  a  wort  time  occupied  by  cply 
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a  few  imported  cattle  disproves  this  theory.  Prof.  Law  of  Cornell  university,  regards  the 
virus  as  not  being  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  but  confined  to  the  pastures  on  which  the 
southern  cattle  graze,  and  he  instances  the  fact  that  cattle  mav  occupy  a  field  adjacent 
to  one  in  which  southern  cattle  have  grazed  without  taking  the  disease.  In  regard  to 
extermination  he  regards  the  affection  as  of  much  less  importance  than  pleuro-pneumo- 
^nia  ((I.V.).  -The  chief  measures  against  the  disease  are  those  of  prevention,  and  these 
\  consist  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  southern  cattle  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  and  the  use  of  disinfectants  in  places  where  they  have  been  harbored;  but  the 
efficacy  of  the  latter  is  to  great  extent  doubtful  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  thorough 
application.  Considerable  investigation  is  needed,  and  stringent  measures  of  exclusion 
resorted  to  before  satisfactory  results  can  be  attained. 

TEXEL,  The,  an  island  in  the  province  of  n.  Holland,  separated  from  the  Helder  by 
a  narrow  strait,  called  the  ICarsdiep,  contains  about  35,000  acres  of  arable  and  pasture 
lands,  and  has  a  pop.  of  6,408.  Many  sheep  are  kept,  producing  fine  wooL  Fishing, 
ship-building,  grinding  corn,  etc.,  are  also  sources  of  prosperity.  There  is  much  wealth, 
in  the  island,  but  recently  no  steamboat  conununication  existed  with  the  mainland. 
The  northern  part  is  callea  Eijerland,  or  the  egg-country,  immense  flocks  of  birds  com- 
ing thither  from  Scandinavia  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

TEXTILE  FABBICS.    Bee  WSAVINO. 

T£ZCT7'C0  (i.e.,  **  place  of  detention"),  an  ancient  and  much  decayed  city  of  Mexico, 
stands  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  state,  ana  16  m.  e.n.e.  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  In  former  times  it  was  the  capital  of  a  great  state,  and  was  the  second 
city  in  Mexico.  During  the  early  part  of  the  15th  c.  the  city  rose  to  its  greatest  splendor. 
It  then  contained  ranges  of  stately  mansions,  in  which  the  nobles  resided,  and  a  ma^> 
nificent  and  vast  pile  of  buildings,  which  served  as  the  royal  residence  and  as  Dublic 
offices.  Tezcuco  is  now  a  poor  place,  filled  with  heaps  of  rubbish  and  ruins,  ana  con- 
taining only  5,000  inhabitants. 

TUACHER,  James,  1754-1844;  b.  Mass. ;  served  as  surgeon's  mate  in  the  revolution 
to  Dr.  John  Warren,  at  the  hospital  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1778;  chief  surgeon  to  the 
Ist  Virginia  regiment  in  1770;  and  later  to  a  New  England  re^ment.  He  settled  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1783,  as  a  physician,  and  became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt  and  iron.  He  published  various  medical  works;  also  agricultural  and  historical 
books. 

THACHER,  Peter,  d.d.,  1752-1803;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  Harvard  college,  1769; 
ordained  minister  of  Maiden,  1770;  wrote  Ndrratiw  ofths  B(Me  of  Bunker  Hut;  was  a 
delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1780;  was  often  chaplain  to  the  legisla- 
ture; pastor  of  Brattle  Street  chureh,  Boston,  1786,  remaining  until  his  death.  He  was 
distinguished  for  pulpit  eloquence,  receiving  the  name  of  the  *'  silver-tongued  Thacher." 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  E^  published  23 
works,  among  which  were  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Clergy  in  New  England, 

THACHER,  Thomas,  1620-78;  b.  England;  came  to  Boston,  1685;  studied  under  Dr. 
Chauncey;  ordained  minister  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  1645;  practiced  medicine  in  Boston, 
1664;  became  the  first  pastor  of  Old  South  church,  1670,  and  remained  until  his  death. 
He  published  A  Brief  Rule,  etc,,  in  Smalt-Pox  and  Measles,  the  first  medical  treatise 
published  in  New  England.     He  prepared  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  which  was  not  printed. 

THACKERAY,  Anne  Elizabeth,  b.  England,  1842;  daughter  of  William  Make- 
peace. Besides  many  less  pretentious  books,  she  has  written  T?ie  Story  of  Elizabeth 
(1863);  (M  Kensington  (1873);  and  Miss  Angel  (1876);  all  novels  marked  by  delicate  per- 
ception and  considerable  powers  of  description. 

THACX£SAT,  William  Makepeace,  novelist  and  satirist,  was  b.  at  Calcutta  in  1811. 
He  was  of  a  good  old  English  family,  represented  about  the  middle  of  last  century  by 
Dr.  Thackeray,  an  eminent  scholar,  and  head-master  of  Harrow.  His  father  was  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  East  India  co.,  and,  dying  young,  he  left  his  sou  a  fortune  of  £20,000. 
The  latter,  when  a  boy  seven  years  of  a^,  was  sent  to  England,  and  placed  in  the 
Charterhouse  school,  that  ancient  Carthusian  foundation,  which  he  loved  to  commemo- 
rate in  his  writings.  He  next  went  to  Cambridge,  but  left  the  university  without  taking 
a  degree.  In  1831  he  was  at  Weimar,  and  saw  Goethe.  His  ambition  was  to  become 
an  artist,  and  he  traveled  over  most  of  Europe,  studying  at  Paris  and  Rome.  His  draw* 
ings  were  not  without  merit;  thev  were  quaint,  picturesque,  and  truthful,  but  somehow 
they  missed  the  bright  touches  of  a  master-hand.  He  next  took  to  literature,  beginning 
with  rare  patience  and  contentment  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder.  Under  the 
characteristic  name  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  or  that  of  Fitz- Boodle,  he  became  a 
constant  contributor  to  Frazer's  Magazine,  and  wrote  for  it  two  of  the  best  of  his  minor 
works,  The  Cheat  Hoggarty  Diamond  and  Barry  Lyndon.  The  latter  is  the  stoiy  of  an 
Irish  sharper,  and  is  told  with  a  spirit,  variety  of  adventure,  and  humor  worthy  of  Le 
Sage  or  Fielding.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  Titmarsh  he  also  published  The  Paris  Sketch- 
Book  (3  vols.  1840);  Ths  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,  and  Chronide  of  the  Brum  (1841); 
and  the  Irish  Sketch-Book  (2  vols.,  1848).  The  greater  part  of  Thackeray's  fortune  hav- 
ing been  spent  in  foreign  travel  and  unsuoceasiul  speculations  at  home,  he  continued  to 
work  steadily  at  literature  as  a  profession.    He  was  never  widely  popular,  but  a  few 
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good  Judges  appreciated  his  keen  wit,  observation,  and  irony,  and  his  command  of  a 
style  singularly  pure,  clear,  and  unexaggerated.  The  establishment  of  Punch  afforded 
a  more  congenial  field  for  Thackeray,  and  Snob  Papers  and  Jeames's  Diary  were  hailed 
with  delist  by  all  readers.  Their  author's  reputation  was  still  more  advanced  by  his- 
norel  of  Vanity  Fair  (1846^-48),  published  in  monthly  parts  in  the  style  of  Pickwick,  and 
illustrated  by  Uie  novelist  himself,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "illuminated  with  the  author's- 
own  candles."  During  the  progress  of  Vanity  Fair  appeared  Notes  of  a  Journey  from- 
ChmMl  to  Orand  CkUro,  being  an  account  of  a  journey  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his- 
health;  also  Mrs.  Perkinses  Ball,  a  short  Christmas  tale,  and  two  works  of  a  similar  kind 
enlitled  Our  Street,  and  Doctor  Birch  and  his  Young  FriendSi  In  1849  he  began  a  second 
serial  fiction,  Pendennis,  in  which  much  of  his  own  history  and  experiences  are  recorded. 
Next  followed  Bebecea  and  Bovoena  (1850),  and  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Bhine  (1851).  The- 
latter  work  was  sharply  criticised  by  the  Times,  and  Thackeray  replied  in  a  caustic  and 
humorous  Essay  an  Thunder  and  Small  Beer,  pretxed  to  a  second  edition  of  the  satirical 
sketch.  In  1851  the  indefatigable  novelist  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  English 
Humorists  of  the  EiglUeenth  Century — light,  graceful,  discriminating  sketches,  with  pas- 
sages of  real  power  and  eloquence.  In  1853-55  appeared  two  more  novels,  the  most 
richly  imaginative  and  highljr  finished  of  his  works,  Esmond  and  The  Newcom^.  Thes& 
were  followed  by  The  Virginians  (a  much  inferior  novel),  by  Lectures  on  the  Four 
Georges  (first  delivered  in  America),  by  Lovel  the  Widower  and  PhiUp  (two  short  tales  of 
somewhat  coarse  texture),  and  by  a  series  of  pleasant  gossiping  essays,  entitled  Bound- 
about  Papers,  These  originally  appeared  in  the  Comhul  Magaaine,  of  which  Thackeray 
was  for  a  time  editor;  and  in  the  same  miscellany  he  had  begun  and  published  part  of  a. 
new  novel,  Dennis  Duval,  which  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  carefully  elaborated 
and  successful  of  his  works  of  fiction.  He  contemplated  also  Memoirs  of  tJie  Beign  of 
Queen  Anne,  which  would  have  served  as  a  continuation  to  Macaulay^s  History,  He 
knew  that  period  well,  from  his  previous  studies  for  Esmond,  and  as  a  moral  anatomist 
and  master  of  English  he  stood  unrivaled.  But,  alasl  such  dreams  and  anticipations 
were  suddenly  dispelled.  To  the  prief  of  all  lovers  of  genius  and  of  manly  ana  noble 
character,  Thackeray  was  cut  off  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers  in  his  52d  year,  dying^ 
alone  and  unseen  in  his  chamber  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  24, 1863.  Ilia 
medical  attendants  found  that  death  was  caused  by  effusion  on  the  brain,  and  that  hi& 
brain  was  one  of  the  largest,  weighing  no  less  than  58^  ounces. 

In  his  delineation  of  the  character  and  genius  of  Fielding,  Thackeray  has  drawn  his- 
own.  He  had  the  same  hatred  of  all  meanness,  cant,  and  knavery,  the  same  large  sym- 
pathy, relish  of  life,  thoughtful  humor,  keen  insight,  delicate  irony,  and  wit.  There 
was,  however,  one  personal  difference :  Fielding  was  utterly  careless  as  to  censure  of  his. 
works,  whereas  his  successor  was  tremblingly  alive  to  criticism,  and  was  wounded  to  the 
quick  bv  the  slightest  attack.  His  morbidly  delicate  organization  made  him  exquisitely 
susceptible  of  either  pain  or  pleasure.  He  had  suffered  much  from  physical  maladies 
and  n-om  domestic  calamity;  and  his  earlier  works,  especially  his  Vanity  i^«r,  were 
tinged  with  a  degree  of  cynicism  which  seemed  to  countenance  the  charge  of  his 
unfriendly  critics,  that  he  delighted  in  representing  the  baser  side  of  human  nature,  and 
was  skeptical  as  to  the  existence  of  real  virtue  in  the  world.  His  strength  lay  in  portray- 
ing character  rather  than  inventing  incidents;  and  in  Becky  Sharp,  col.  Newcome^ 
Harry  Fokft-,  Laura  Pendennis,  and  Paul  de  Florae,  to  say  nothing  of  the  picaroon, 
Barry  Lyndon,  he  has  left  us  a  living  gallery,  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  modem 
novelist.  In  his  later  writings  the  dark  shades  no  longer  preponderate.  TTie  mellowinr 
influence  of  years  and  sickness,  and  calmer  as  well  as  more  extensive  observation  of 
life,  had  sunk  the  merciless  satirist  in  the  genial  humorist  and  philosophic  observer. 
He  had  still  ample  scorn  for  falsehood  and  vice,  and  satire  for  folly  and  pretense;  but 
he  had  also  smiles  and  tears,  and  tenderness  and  charity,  that  gave  a  moral  beauty  and 
interest  to  the  last  decade  of  his  brilliant  career  as  an  author. 

THA'18,  an  Athenian  courtesan,  famous  for  her  wit  and  beauhr,  who  was  in  Asia 
along  with  Alexander  the  great,  and  according  to  Cleitarchus— a  doubtful  authority — 
induced  the  Macedonian  king,  when  excited  with  wine,  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  kings  at  Persepolis.  After  his  death  she  lived  with  Ptolemy  Lagi,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  several  children. 

THALA88IBB0XA.    See  Petrel. 

THALBSB0,  SiaiBMiTRD,  a  very  eminent  pianist,  b.  at  (Geneva  in  1812,  received  the 
greater  part  of  his' musical  education  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Hummel.  He 
made  his  first  public  appearance  in  1827,  and  his  debut  in  Paris  in  1885.  After  residing^ 
for  a  time  in  America  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  April  27,  1871.  In  graceful  and 
brilliant  execution,  and  in  manual  dexterity  on  the  piano,  he  had  hardly  a  rival.  His 
compositions  are  principally  fantasias  and  variations. 

THALEI'A,  or  Thalia  (Gr.  the  blooming  one),  one  of  the  nine  muses  (q.v.),  gener* 
ally  regarded  afi  presiding  over  comedy.  By  Apollo,  Thalela  became  the  mother  of  the 
Gory  ban  tes. 

THALER,  a  coin  in  circulation  in  Qermany,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,. 
Sweden,  and  Norway.    The  new  German  t^cSler  of  irilver  is  worth  $0,729,  the  specie 


ddler  of  Norway  is  equal  to  $1,107,  the  UnrthaUr  (gold)  of  Denmark  is  worth  $7,861. 
The  value  varies  in  diflferent  parts  of  Germany;  the  Russian  thaler  is  worth  71  cents. 
The  word  thaler  is  thought  by  some  to  be  taken  from  the  name  of  a  miniuff  town  iu 
Bohemia,  called  Joachimsthal  (Joachim's  dale),  in  which  these  pieces  were  corned,  and 
that  they  were  first  known  as  JocLchimdhaler  and  then  for  brevity  tJuHer.  German 
scholars  derive  the  term  thaler  from  taimU,  signifying  a  pound  of  gold.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  c.  the  silver  coins  in  use  at  Joachimsthal  weired  1  ounce.  In 
Sweden  the  rigsdaier  riktmyrU  is  about  27  cents.  In  Denmark  the  rigsbank  daler  is  about 
^4  cents.  In  Germany  generally  the  thaler  of  account  is  from  about  69  cents  to  78  cents. 
American  currency.  In  other  countries  the  Lauft/uUer  or  leaf  dollar  is  in  use;  the 
Philippsthaler,  the  Swedish  copper  dollar,  and  in  Spain  the  dalera,  the  Spanish  pillar 
dollar,  which  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  United  States  coinage  and  money  of  account. 
In  most  European  countries  the  mints  have  coined  tluU&rs  (varying  in  value  with  the 
locality),  hence  called  rigsdaler  or  rmhathaier,  the  dollar  of  the  realm. 

THA'LES,  an  early  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the  Ionic  or  physical  school  of 
philosophy,  and  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  (q.v.),  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  7th  c.  B.C.  Very  little  is  known  regard- 
ing his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  recommended  the  lonians,  who  were  menaced  by  the 
Persians,  to  form  a  federation  against  their  powerful  enemy,  and  to  select  Teos  as  the 
capital.  At  a  later  period,  we  are  told  he  induced  the  Milesians  to  withdraw  from  a 
union  with  CroBsus  against  Cyrus.  He  is  also  said  to  have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Alyattes.  His  claim  to  the  title  of  sage  (as  in  the 
case  of  his  compeers)  was  due  to  his  practical  wisdom  rather  than  to  his  speculative 
achievements.  Nevertheless,  Thales  has  a  name  in  the  history  of  speculative  philosophy. 
He  is  even  regarded  by  some  as  the  first  Greek  that  speculated  on  the  constitution  of 
the  universe.  According  to  him,  the  original  principal  of  all  things  is  water,  from 
which  everything  proceeds,  and  into  which  it  is  again  resolved.  It  would  appear  also 
that  in  connection  with  this  doctrine  he  had  some  idea  of  a  soul  or  force  in  water  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  phenomena  we  see,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his 
belief  in  an  immaterial  power.  Most  probably,  his  philosophy  was  a  form  of  pantheism, 
rather  than  of  theism.  None  of  Thales'  speculations  were  committed  to  writing,  and  it 
is  only  from  the  notices  of  later  Greeks,  such  as  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  etc.,  that  we  can 
Mither  an  idea  of  the  character  of  his  thinking. — See  Rltter's  OeschichU  der  lonischen 
FMoaoplue  rBerl.  1821),  Lewes's  Btographical  History  of  Philosophy,  and  prof.  Ch.  A. 
Brandis,  in  Smith's  Die.  of  Or.  and  Bom.  Biog.,  art.  "  Thales." 

TRALLIUX  (symb.  Tl,  equiv.  204,  spec.  grav.  11.9)  is  a  metal  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  Greek  word  thallos,  green,  because  its  existence  was  first  recognized  by  an 
intense  green  line  appearing  in  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  in  which  thallium  is  volatilized 
It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Crookes,  the  editor  of  the  Chemical  News,  in  1861,  in  the 
seleniferous  deposit  of  a  lead  chamber  of  a  sulphuric  acid  factory  in  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, where  iron  pyrites  is  employed  for  the  production  of  the  acid.  In  the  following 
year,  it  was  obtained  in  larger  cjuantities  from  a  similar  source  by  M.  Lamy,  who  exhib- 
ited magniflcent  specimens  of  it  in  solid  bars  at  the  last  great  exhibition  in  London. 
Thallium  is  slightly  heavier  than  lead — a  metal  which  it  resembles  in  its  physical  prop- 
erties. It  is  very  soft,  being  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  or  drawn  into  w^;  and  its 
freshly-cut  surface  exhibits  a  brilliant  metallic  luster  and  grayish  color,  somewhat 
between  those  of  silver  and  lead.  In  contact  with  the  air,  it  tarnishes  more  rapidly  than 
lead,  and  becomes  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  oxide,  which  preserves  the  rest  of  the 
metal.  It  fuses  below  a  red  heat,  and  is  soluble  in  the  ordinary  mineral  acids.  With 
oxygen,  it  enters  into  two  combinations—viz..  Oxide  of  Thallium,  which  is  a  strong 
base,  forming  well-defined  salts  with  acids;  and  ThaUic  Acid,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  salts  of  thallium  are  or  are  not 
powerful  irritant  poisons.  Lamy  (with  the  view  of  testing  the  statement  of  Paulet. 
that  the  salts  are  poisonous)  dissolved  75  grains  of  the  sulphate  in  milk;  and  he  found 
that  this  quantity  sufficed  to  destroy  two  hens,  six  ducks,  two  puppies,  and  a  middle- 
sized  bitch.  In  one  experiment,  a  grain  and  a  half  proved  fatal  to  a  puppy.  Mr. 
Crookes,  on  the  other  hand,  although  much  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  this  metiu,  suffered 
no  particular  effects  from  them ;  and  he  swallowed  a  grain  or  two  of  the  salts  without 
injury.  He  found  that  the  latter  have  a  local  action  on  the  hair  and  skin,  staining  the 
former,  and  rendering  the  latter  yellow  and  homy.— For  further  details  regarding  this 
metal,  the  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Crookes*s  memoirs  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1862,  and  in  the  CJiemical  News,  and  Lamy's  memoir  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  ds 
Physique  for  1863. 

TRALLOGSHOUS  PLAKT8  are  those  acotyledonous  plants  which  exhibit  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  structure,  consisting  of  a  mere  thallus  (q.v.)  witli  reproductive  organs. 
Of  this  description  are  alga,  charaeem,  fungi,  and  lichens.  When  apparent  leaves 
«xi8t  in  any  of  these,  they  do  not  exhibit  the  symmetry  always  found  in  true  leaves; 
and  although  some  of  them  have  stems  or  stalks,  which  attain,  as  in  some  sea-weeds, 
both  to  a  considerable  ikge  and  to  great  strength,  all  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue  with- 
out any  proper  woody  fiber.— In  the  botanical  system  of  Lindley,  the  thallogenous 
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plants  form  a  class,  under  the  name  thdUagens;  and  in  that  of  Endlicber,  a  corre- 
sponding place  is  assigned  to  them  under  the  name  thaUophyta, 

THALLITB,  in  botany,  a  structure  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  without  woody  fiber, 
which  in  some  of  the  lower  cryptogamic  orders,  as  algcBy  fungi  and  lichens,  constitutes 
the  whole  plant,  except  the  reproductive  organs,  which  are  situated  in  or  upon  it.  The 
thallus  assumes  very  various  forms,  sometimes  crust-like,  sometimes  spread  out  like  a 
leaf,  simple,  lobed,  or  branched;  or,  as  in  mushrooms,  it  becomes  a  stalk,  cap,  and  gills. 

THAMES,  a  river  formed  bv  the  union,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  of  the  Yantic,  Quine- 
baug,  and  Shetucket  rivers,  tlie  course  of  the  river  is  s.,  and  it  enters  Long  Island 
sound  8  m.  below  New  London  and  15  m.  from  the  Junction  of  the  three  rivers.  The 
river,  a  picturesque  tidal  channel,  is  navigable  for  its  full  course,  and  its  mouth  forms 
New  London  harbor. 

TEAXES  (Lat.  Tam-«Ms;  the  root  tarn  probably  meaning  broad,  and  ^^is  or  wis,  bcinff 
identical  with  esk,  ex,  oiise,  etc.,  all  from  Cel.  uisg,  water),  the  most  important  river  of 
Qreat  Britain,  and  the  longest  in  England,  flows  e.s.e.  across  the  s.  portion  of  the 
country.  Its  remotest  springs — those  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Churn — rise  on  the 
s.e.  slope  of  the  Cotswold  hills,  8  m.  s.  of  Cheltenham,  and  7  m.  w.  of  the  Severn  at 
Gloucester.  The  springs  unite  about  a  m.  from  their  sources,  and  form  the  Churn, 
which  flows  s.e.  20  m.  to  Cricklaie,  and  there  receives  the  Thames,  which  joins  it 
from  the  w.  after  a  course  of  10  miles.  The  Thames,  or  Isis,  then  flows  e.n.e.  for 
about  85  m.,  when,  curving  s.e.,  it  passes  Oxford,  and  flows  on  to  Reading,  where,  after 
receiving  the  Kennet  from  the  w.,  it  again  changes  its  course;  and  with  a  generally 
eastward  course,  it  passes  Windsor,  Eton,  Richmond,  London,  Woolwich,  and  Graves- 
end,  a  few  miles  below  which  it  expands  into  a  wide  estuary,  and  enters  the  North  sea. 
The  length  of  the  Thames  is  estimated  at  250  m.,  the  area  of  its  basin  at  upward  of 
6,000  sq.  miles.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  it  is  of  importance  as  form- 
ing the  boundary-line  between  several  of  the  southern  counties.  Passing  Cricklade,  it 
forms  part  of  the  northern  boundanr  of  Wilts,  and  below  this  point  it  separates  the 
counties  of  Oxford,  Buckingham,  Middlesex,  and  Essex  on  the  n.  from  those  of 
Berks,  Surrey,  and  Kent  on  the  s.,  except  certain  outlying  bits  of  some  of  these  coun- 
ties. Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Coin,  Leach,  Windrush,  Oherwell,  Thame,  Colne,  Lea, 
and  Roding.  on  the  left;  and  the  Kennet,  Loddon,  Darent,  Mole,  and  Medway,  on  the 
right  bank.  At  Vauxhall  bridge,  the  width  of  the  river  is  about  230  yards;  at  London 
bndge,  290  yards;  at  Woolwich,  490  yards;  at  Gravesend  pier,  800  yards;  3  m.  below 
Gravesend,  1290  yards;  and  at  its  mouth,  between  Whitstable  and  Foulness  Point,  about 
8  m.  below  the  Nore,  it  is  18  m.  across.  At  the  Nore  Li^ht,  the  commonly  reputed 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  breadth  is  6  miles.  The  river  is  navigable  for  barges  to 
Lechlade,  upward  of  200  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  Thames  and 
Severn,  Oxford,  Wilts  and  Berks,  Grand  Junction,  and  several  other  important  canals, 
bv  means  of  which  it  maintains  free  communication  with  the  w.  and  s.  coasts,  and  with 
all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  Vessels  of  800  tons  can  reach  St.  Katharine's 
docks,  while  those  of  1400  tons  can  ascend  to  Blackwall.  6  m.  below  London  bridge. 
The  part  of  the  river  immediately  below  London  bridge  is  called  the  Pool;  and  the  part 
between  the  bridge  and  Blackwall  is  called  the  Port  Two  embankments  have  been 
formed,  one  on  the  n.  shore  from  Blackfriars  bridge  to  Westminster,  and  one  on  the  s. 
shore  from  Westminster  bridge  to  Vauxhall.     See  London. 

THAMES,  Battle  op  the,  at  the  Moravian  settlement  on  the  Thames  river, 
Ontario,  Can.,  Oct.  5,  1813;  between  the  American  forces  under  gen.  William  H. 
Harrison,  and  the  British  under  gen.  Proctor  with  2,000  Indian  allies  under  Tecumseh. 
Tecumseh  was  killed  during  the  battle.  The  charge  of  the  cavalry  under  col.  Richard 
M.  Johnson  began  and  decided  the  battle,  in  which  600  British  prisoners  were  taken^ 
besides,  stores,  cannon,  etc.    See  Tecumseh,  and  Harbison,  Wilwam  Henry. 

THAHATICI  is  the  term  used  by  the  superintendent  of  the  statistical  department  in 
the  registrar-general's  office.  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  Nosology,  to  indicate  **  lesions  from  violence 
tending  to  sudden  death."  These  lesions  are  the  direct  results  of  physical  or  chemical 
forces,  acting  either  by  the  will  of  the  sufferer  or  of  other  persons,  or  accidentally. 

THATTE,  or  Thegn  (A.-S.  thenien,  analogous  to  Ger.  dienen,  to  serve),  a  title  whose 
use  in  the  early  feudal  ages  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  In  England,  in 
Saxon  times,  the  king's  thane  was  a  *' miles  emeritus,"  who,  on  the  cessation  of  his 
actual  service  about  tne  king's  person,  received  a  benefice  or  grant  of  land.  The  term 
•*  miles,"  when  used  by  Bede,  is  uniformly  rendered  "cyninces  thegn"  by  his  Saxon 
translator.  In  the  lOtn  c,  all  who  would,  in  the  feudal  era,  nave  been  known  as  ten- 
ants in  eapite,  were  thanes.  After  the  conquest,  thanes  and  barons  are  classed  together; 
and  in  Henry  I.'s  time  the  terms  seem  to  be  used  synonymously.  The  office  or  aignity 
appears  to  nave  been  attached  to  particular  estates:  thane  lands  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Domesday.  After  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  term  fell  into  disuse.  The 
title  thane  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  into  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
where,  however,  it  did  not  express  the  same  rank  and  dignity  as  in  England;  the 
tenure  not  being  military,  but  in  fee-farm. — The  Scottish  thane  seems  to  have  been  a 
hereditary  tenant,  paying  the  sum  at  which  the  land  stood  in  the  kinzfs.  rental,,and 
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retaining  his  ancient  authority  strengthened  and  legalized.  The  title  was  in  occasional 
use  in  Scotland  down  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Hector  Boece's  notion  of  the 
-Scottish  thanes  being  all  made  earls,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Shakespeare's  Mac^th,  is 
•devoid  of  historical  foundation. 

THA'VET,  Isle  of,  forms  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  county  of  Kent  (q.v.),  from 
the  mainland  of  which  it  is  cut  off  by  the  river  Stour  and  its  branches,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  n.  and  e.  by  the  sea.  It  is  10  m.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  8  m.  broad;  and 
contains  26,500  acres,  of  which  23^000  are  arable,  and  8,500  in  marsh  and  pastures.  The 
surface  is  high,  but  in  the  main,  level;  the  soil  is  in  general  lieht  and  chalky;  the  island, 
liowever,  is  rich  and  fruitful — agriculture  being  successfully  pursued.  Besides  the 
ordinary  crops,  canary  and  radish  seeds  are  largely  grown.  On  the  shores  of  the  island 
firo  the  well-known  watering-places,  Ramsgate.  Margate,  and  Broadstairs;  and  on  the  n. 
foreland,  in  the  n.e.,  there  is  a  light-house,  840  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  visible  at  the 
distance  of  22  miles.     Pop.  (1S71)  &,  129. 

The  isle  of  Thanet,  the  British  name  of  which  was  Ruim  (a  headland),  was  at  one 
time  setmrated  from  the  mainland  by  a  sea-passage,  called  the  Wantsome,  which  in 
Bede's  time  was  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  was  passable  only  at  Sarre  and  Wade. 
The  Wantsome  was  the  general  sea-passage  toward  London  for  the  Danish  ships,  but  in 
1500  it  became  finally  closed. 

TH A  NKSGIVING  DAY  is  chiefly  an  American  institution.  After  the  first  harvest  of 
the  New  England  colonists  in  1621  gov.  Bradford  made  provision  for  their  rejoicing 
>fipecially  together  with  praise  and  prayer.  In  1628  a  day  of  fasting  and  praver  in  the 
midst  of  drought  was  changed  into  thanksgiving  by  the  coming  of  rain  dfuring  the 
prayers;  gradually  the  custom  prevailed  of  ap^oiAting  thanksgiving  annually  after  har- 
vest. These  appointments  were  by  proclamation  of  the  governors  of  the  several  New 
llngland  states.  During  the  revolution  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving  was  annually 
recommended  by  congress.  Washington  recommended  such  a  day,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  and  his  example  was  occasionally  imitated  by  subsequent  presidents. 
During  the  rebellion,  pres.  Lincoln  frequently  recommended  the  observance  of  such  a 
day  after  victories,  and  made  a  proclamation  for  a  national  observance  in  1868.  Since 
that  time  such  a  proclamation  has  been  annually  issued,  and  custom  has  fixed  on  the 
last  Thursday  of  November  as  the  time.  Of  late  years,  the  custom  of  appointing  a 
Thanksgiving  day  by  the  governors  of  states,  long  confined  to  New  England,  has  been 
^opted  through  the  country. 

THAini,  a  t.  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Engelburg,  18  m.  w.n.w.  of  Mulhouse.  It  contains 
A  superb  gothic  church,  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  delicate  open  work,  upward  of  800 
feet  high.  Cotton  cloths,  chemicals,  and  machinery  are  manufactured.  Pop.,  '75, 
7,532. 

THA'flOS,  the  most  northerly  island  in  the  ^gean  sea,  a  few  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Macedonia.  Circumference  about  40  miles;  pop.  about  5,000,  scattered  over  a  dozen 
Tillages.  Thasos  is  mountainous,  and  on  the  whole,  barren.  TTie  description  of  it  given 
l)y  Archilochus  is  still  applicable:  "An  ass's  backbone  overspread  with  wild  wood." 
It  exports  some  oil,  honey,  and  timber.  In  ancient  times  the  island  was  famous  for  its 
^old  mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  which, 
immediately^  before  the  Persian  wars,  yielded  upward  of  800  talents  yearly ;  but  they 
have  long  since  been  abandoned.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  Thasos  still 
exist. 

THATCHER,  Henhy  Knox,  1806-80;  b.  Thomaston,  Me.,  grandson  of  gen.  Henry 
Xnox,  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  1828 ;  rose  through  successive  grades  to  capt. , 
1861 ;  commander,  1862.  He  commanded  the  frigate  Gonstdlation  in  the  Mediterranean, 
1862-68,  the  steam  frigate  Colo^^ado,  n.  Atlantic  blockade  squadron,  1864-65.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  attacks  on  fort  Fisher  under  Porter,  1864-65,  and  in  the  siege 
-of  Mobile  under  Farragut,  co-operating  with  gen.  Canby  in  1865;  receiving  the  surren- 
<ier  of  the  confederate  naval  force  in  Mobile  bay;  appomted  rear-admiral,  1866,  for  mI- 
lantryinthis  action;  retired,  1868;  residing  at  Wmchester,  Mass.,  and  Nahant.  He 
was  at  one  time  commandant  of  the  Charlestown  navy-yard,  a  member  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  monument  association,  and  pres.  of  the  Massachusetts  society  of  the  Cincinnati; 
succeeding  his  grandfather  in  membership. 

THAYER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  adjoining  Kansas;  drained  by  the  Little  Blue 
river  and  Big  Sandy  creek;  traversed  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  railroad;  575  sq.m. : 
pop.  '80,  6,118—5,281  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mostly  rolling  prauie.  The 
«oil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  and  cattle.  Co.  seat, 
Hebron. 

THAYER,  Joseph  HsinEiT,  d.d.,  b.  Boston,  1828;  educated  at  Harvard  college  and 
And  over  theological  seminary;  for  a  short  time  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  an  army  chaplain.  In  1864 he  became  associate  professor  of  sacred  lit- 
erature in  Andover  theolo^cal  seminary,  where  he  still  (1881)  remains.  He  has  published 
a  translation  of  Winer's  iTeto  Teatament  Orammar,  and  of  Buttmann's  Nno  Testament 
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THAYER,  Simeon,  1787-1800;  b.  Mass.;  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
1756--57.  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  fort  William  Henry.  On  the  outbreaking  of  the 
revolution  he  received  a  capt.*s  commission,  and  was  with  Arnold  in  the  Quebec  expedi- 
tion, where  he  was  made  prisoner.  After  his  release  he  did  gallant  service  at  Red  Bank, 
fort  Mifflin,  and  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1781  he 
left  the  army.    He  wrote  a  Journal  of  the  Invumn  of  Canada  %n  1775. 

THAYER,  Sylvanus,  1785-1872;  b.  Mass.;  educated  at  Dartmouth  college  and  at 
West  Point.    He  was  appointed  to  the  engineers,  served  through  the  war  of  1812,  and  | 
was  chief  engineer  of  gen.   Dearborn,  gen.  Hampton,  and  gen.  Porter,  successively.  | 
Yisiting  Europe  on  professional  duty,  he  witnessed  the  movements  of  the  allies  before  ; 
Paris,  and  studied  the  military  systems  of  France  and  other  countries.    He  was  superin- . 
tendent  of  the  U.  S.  military  academy,  1819-38,  and  raised  it  to  a  high  standing.     He 
afterward  supervised  the  construction  of  the  defenses  of  Boston  harbor.    In  1857-58  he 
commanded  the  corps  of  engineers.    He  was  retired  in  1868,  with  the  rank  of  col.    He 
founded  the  Thaj^rer  school  of  civil  engineering  at  Dartmouth  college,  and  a  free  public 
library  in  his  native  town  of  Braintree. 

THAYER,  Thomas  Baldwin,  d.d.,  b.  Boston,  1812;  educated  in  Boston;  pastor  of 
a  Universalist  church,  Lowell,  Mass.,  1888-45;  and  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  1845-51 ;  returned 
to  Lowell,  1851;  settled  in  Boston,  1857-69.  He  is  editor  of  the  VhiwraaUst  Quarterly; 
Ims  published  GhristiaTvUy  against  InfideUty;  The  Thaolagy  of  Vhiv&nalum. 

THEA.    See  Tba. 

THEATEB,  a  place  for  public  representations,  chiefly  of  a  dramatic  or  musical  de- 
flcription.  Theaters  are  of  very  ancient  origin.  They  were  found  in  every  Greek  city, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  and  many  very  interesting  specimens  of  the  Greek 
theaters  stil  lexist  in  very  jjood  preservation.  These  were  not  built  like  modern  theaters, 
with  tiers  of  galleries  rising  one  over  the  other,  but  were  constructed  with  concentric 
TOWS  of  seats  rising  in  regular  succession  one  behind  and  above  the  other  like  the  steps 
of  stairs.  These  seats  were  frequently  cut  in  the  solid  rock ;  and  a  place  where  the  natu- 
ral curve  and  slope  of  the  ground  rendered  such  excavation  easy,  was  generally  chosen. 
The  seats,  or  audience  department,  were  arranged  in  a  semicircular  form.  In  the  center, 
at  the  lowest  point,  stood  the  orchestra;  and  tne  proscenium,  or  place  for  the  dramatic 
representation,  formed  the  chord  of  the  semicircular  auditorium.  Behind  this  was  the 
Bcena,  closing  in  the  building  was  a  solid  wall,  generally  ornamented  with  pillars,  corni- 
ces, etc.  There  was  no  roof,  but  the  audience  was  probably  protected  from  the  sun's 
ra^s  by  a  curtain  stretching  across  the  theater.  This  form  of  theater  was  also  that 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  built  or  excavated  large  theaters  in  many  of  their  impor- 
tant towns.  The  theaters  of  the  Romans  diJQfered  from  their  amphitheaters  (q.v.),  the 
former  being  semicicular,  the  latter  oval,  and  with  seats  all  round.  Of  the  theaters  still 
remaining,  that  of  Orange,  in  the  s.  of  France,  is  one  of  the  finest,  the  auditorium  being 
S40  ft.  in  diameter.  During  the  middle  ages,  theaters  were  unnecessary,  and  were  never 
built.  The  few  dramatic  performances  then  in  use,  which  were  chiefly  of  the  nature  of 
holy  mysteries,  were  represented  in  the  cathedrals.  From  the  remains  still  existing, 
however,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  large  open-aired  theaters  at  an  earlv  age  in  this 
country.  Of  these  Piran  Round  in  Cornwall  is  the  best  example.  It  is  circular,  with 
raised  platforms  all  round  for  spectators,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  theaters.  With  the 
revival  of  classical  literature  in  the  16th  c,  the  classical  drama  was  also  reproduced,  and 
naturally  along  with  it  the  classical  form  of  theater.  The  first  specimens  of  what  may 
be  called  modem  theaters  (although  founded  on  the  old  Greek  model,  according  to  Vitru  • 
vius's  description)  were  the  Theatre  Olympico,  erected  by  Palladio  in  Vicenza;  a  similar 
one  in  Venice,  also  by  Palladio;  and  another  in  Vicenza,  by  Serlio.  In  Italy  and  Spain, 
open  court-yards,  with  galleries  round  them,  were  at  first  tne  scenes  of  dramatic  perfor- 
mances. In  France  and  England,  where  the  climate  did  not  so  readily  admit  of  open-air 
representations,  the  first  plays  performed  were  exhibited  in  tennis  or  racket  courts,  in 
which  there  were  usually  galleries  at  one  end;  and  as  this  accomodation  was  found  too 
limited,  these  were  afterward  carried  along  the  sides  also.  But  dramatic  literature  soon 
became  so  important  that  buildings  had  to  be  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  its 
representation.  Accordingly,  in  Paris,  the  theater  of  the  h6tel  de  Bourgogne  was  erected 
in  the  beginning  of  17th  century.  It  was  rebuilt  1645,  with  tiers  of  boxes  on  a  square 
plan.  In  1639,  the  theater  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  erected  by  Richelieu,  and  was  long  . 
considered  the  best  model.  The  present  circular  plan  of  the  galleries,  with  pit  sloping 
backward,  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  Venice  in  1639;  and  the  horse-shoe 
form  of  the  boxes  was  first  carried  out  by  Fontana  in  the  Tordinoni  theater,  at  Rome, 
in  1675.  The  modern  form  of  the  auditonum  was  thus  invented,  and  gradually  improved 
and  perfected,  till  in  about  a  century  similar  theaters  were  erected  all  over  Europe;  the 
Scala  theater  at  Milan,  the  largest  in  Italy,  and  the  great  theater  at  Bordeaux,  being 
built,  the  former  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1777.  The  plan  of  the  Scala  theater  at  Milan 
shows  the  general  disposition  of  all  the  parts  of  the  modem  theater  on  the  largest  scale. 
Modem  theaters  are  all  very  similar  in  their  general  distribution.  They  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  departments — viz.,  the  auditorium  or  audience  department,  and  the  stage 
or  scenic  department.  In  the  former,  the  seats  are  invariably  arranged  on  a  sloping 
ground-floor  or  "pit;"  and  on  several  tiers  or  galleries,  extending  in  a  semicircular  or 
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horse-shoe  form  round  the  house.  On  the  ground-floor,  the  front  rows  of  seats  are  gen- 
erally set  apart  as  "dress  stalls."  and  the  back  part  onl^  is  tlien  called  the  "pit."  la 
opera-houses,  the  stalls  generally  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  space,  and  the  •*  pit " 
is  reduced  to  a  minimiun.  In  dramatic  theaters,  the  tiers  of  galleries  have  the  floors 
arranged  in  stages,  rising  above  one  another  In  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  spectators 
all  to  see  over  those  before  them  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  In  theaters  for  operatic 
representation,  the  galleries  have  the  floors  laid  level,  and  are  divided  all  round  into 
private  boxes.  The  top  tier  is,  however,  sometimes  left  partially  open,  and  has  the  seats 
on  stages.  In  the  largei  opera  houses,  there  are  usually  retiring-rooms  connected  with 
each  of  the  private  boxes.  There  is  also  a  "crush-room,"  or  large  saloon,  in  which  the 
audience  may  promenade  between  the  acts.  In  all  French  theaters  and  opera-houses, 
these  saloons,  or  foyer's ,  are  very  large,  and  elerantly  fitted  up.  They  are  almost  always 
over  the  entrance-hall.  In  some  of  the  modem  French  theaters,  there  are  two  foyers,  one 
over  the  other,  for  the  different  classes  who  occupy  the  dress  circle  and  the  upper  galleries. 
The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  the  best  form  for  a  theater,  both  for  hearing 
and  seeing.  It  is  a  most  diflcult  question  to  decide  theoretically  as  regards  hearing, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  semicircular  plan  of  the  Greeks  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  best  for  seeing,  as  it  places  the  seats  all  round  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  proscenium;  and  therefore  we  find,  where  seeing  well  is  all-important,  as,  for 
Instance,  in  a  Isctu/re  theater,  this  old  form  is  usually  adopted.  In  an  oblong  house,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  seat  at  the  center  of  the  galleries  are  much  further  removed  than 
those  at  the  sides  from  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  are  thus  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards 
hearing;  while  the  side  boxes  are  badly  placed  for  commanding  a  view  of  the  stage. 
The  entrances  and  staircases  of  theaters  are  not  generally  so  well  arranged  or  so  spacious 
as  they  should  be.  In  French  theaters,  this  is  especially  the  case.  In  these,  there  is 
often  only  one  narrow  wooden  stair  on  each  side  of  the  house,  leading  to  all  the  galler- 
ies. Recent  accidents  by  fire,  and  the  risk  the  audience  runs  in  case  of  want  of  proper 
exits,  have  drawn  attention  to  this  subject,  and  the  legislature  will  probably  determine 
that  there  must  be  a  separate,  wide,  and  easy  stair  to  each  gallery— as,  indeed,  there 
usually  now  is  in  theaters  recently  built  in  this  country.  For  large  galleries,  these  stairs 
fi^ould  be  at  least  six  feet  wide;  and  a  strong  iron  hand-rail  down  each  side  of  the  stair 
would  be  found  useful  in  case  of  a  panic,  to  prevent  a  fatal  crush.  Besides  the  main 
passages  for  the  use  of  the  public,  there  ought  to  be  private  passages  and  doors  leading 
to  every  part  of  the  house,  so  that  the  manager  may  pass  with  ease  to  any  point  in  the 
audience  where  his  presence  may  be  required. 

The  orchestra  occupies  the  space  immediately  in  front  or  the  proscenium,  and  this 
space  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  enlarged  or  contracted  as  occasion  may 
require.  The  prosceninm  is  a  small  portion  of  the  stage  which  projects  a  few  feet  in 
front  of  the  curtain,  so  as  to  enable  the  actors  to  stand  weU  forward,  that  they  may  be 
distinctly  heard  by  the  audience.  The  part  of  the  house  on  either  side  of  the  proscenium 
is  that  on  which  there  is  usually  the  greatest  amount  of  ornament.  The  sides  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  proscenium  form,  as  it  were,  the  frame  through  which  the  picture  represented 
on  the  stage  is  seen;  and  as  on  it  eveiy  eye  must  rest,  it  is  made  more  ornate  than  the 
rest  of  the  auditorium.  The  ceiling,  presenting  as  it  does  a  large  broad  surface,  and 
being  well  seen  from  many  parts  of  the  house,  is  also  a  place  well  adapted  for  ornament, 
and  IS  generally  made  as  handsome  as  possible.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fronts 
of  the  dress  circle  and  galleries.  The  stage  extends  backward  from  the  proscenium,  and 
ought  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  scenic  effects,  dissolving  scenes,  etc. » 
now  BO  much  run  upon.  The  great  length  of  the  stage  from  front  to  back  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  differences  between  the  modern  and  the  ancient  theater,  and  arises  entirely 
from  the  introduction  and  development  of  movable  scenery — ^an  invention  of  the  archi- 
tect Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and  first  used  in  Home  before  Leo  X.,  in  1508.  The  floor  of 
the  stage  is  not  laid  level  like  the  floor  of  a  room,  but  is  sloped  upward  from  front  to 
back,  so  as  to  elevate  the  i)erfonners  and  scenes  at  the  iMU^k,  and  render  them  more 
easily  seen.  The  inclination  of  the  stage  is  generally  about  half  an  inch  to  every  foot. 
The  stage  department  of  a  theater  not  only  requites  to  be  very  long,  but  also  very  lofty 
above,  and  deep  below  the  stage,  so  as  to  allow  the  large  frames  on  which  the  scenes  are 
stretched  to  be  raised  or  lowered  in  one  piece.  The  stage  itself  is  a  most  complicated 
piece  of  mechanism,  a  considerable  part  of  it  being  made  movable  either  in  the  form  of 
traja,  for  raising  or  lowering  actors,  furniture,  etc.,  or  in  long  pieces,  which  slide  off  to 
each  side  from  the  center,  to  allow  the  scenes  to  rise  or  descend.  There  are  also  bridges, 
or  platforms  constructed  for  raising  and  lowering  through  similar  openings,  some  of 
them  the  full  width  of  the  stage.  The  traps  and  bridges  are  almost  all  worked  by  means 
of  balance-weights,  and  the  slides  by  ropes  and  windlasses.  Besides  the  large  frames 
above  described  as  containing  pictures  occupying  the  full  opening  of  the  stage,  there  are 
other  scenes  which  are  pushed  from  the  sides  to  the  center,  each  being  only  one-half  the 
width  of  the  opening.  These  are  called  flats,  and  usually  slide  in  grooves  above  and 
below.  The  grooves  are  arranged  in  clusters  at  intervals,  having  clear  spaces  between, 
called  the  entrances,  through  which  the  actors  pass  on  and  off  the  stage.  But  in  modern 
French  theaters  and  in  the  opera-houses— such,  for  instance,  as  Covent  Qarden  theater 
— these  grooves  are  regarded  as  an  incumbrance  to  the  stage,  and  are  entirely  done  away 
with.    Their  place  is  occupied  by  narrow  openings  or  slits  in  the  stage,  below  which  are 
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blocks  ruxiDing  on  wheels,  and  containing  sockets,  into  which  XK>le8  are  dropped  from 
above,  and  to  these  tlie  flats  are  attached.  Another  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that  the 
gas-wings  and  ladders  may  be  made  movable,  and  slip  backward  and  forward  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  fiats.  When  occasion  requires,  the  whole  stage  can  thus  be  entirely 
cleared.  According  to  the  old  plan  of  fixed  grooves,  only  the  center  of  the  stage  can 
ever  be  cleared  without  unscrewing  all  the  grooves,  and  the  gas-wings  must  always 
remain  in  the  same  relative  position.  Besides  the  flats,  there  are  also  smaller  scenes 
which  move  in  the  grooves.  These  are  called  wings,  and  are  used  to  screen  the  entrance. 
Corresponding  to  the  wingB  are  similar  narrow  scenes  dropped  from  above:  these  are 
called  borders,  and  are  used  to  hide  the  gas-battens.  These  and  the  scenes  which  are 
drawn  up,  the  gas-battens,  etc.,  are  all  worked  by  means  of  ropes  from  the  JHes,  or  gal- 
leries running  along  the  sides  of  the  stage  at  a  high  level.  The  ropes  from  these  passme 
up  into  the  barrel-loft  (a  space  in  the  roof  filled  with  large  drums  and  barrels  on  which 
the  ropes  are  coiled)  and  down  again  to  the  flies,  form  a  complication  which  seems  to  the 
uninitiated  observer  an  inextricable  mass  of  confusion.  While  such  is  the  usual  arrange- 
ment connected  with  movable  scenery,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  latterly  a  very  great  change 
has  been  introduced  into  the  higher  class  of  theaters.  This  change  consists  in  the  dis- 
missal of  wings  or  sliding  side  portions  of  scenes  with  intervening  gaps,  and  substituting 
for  them  large  pieces  of  scenery  resembling  the  sides  and  further  end  of  a  room — an 
arrangement  every  way  more  natural.  In  cases  of  this  improved  kind,  the  actors  enter 
on  the  stage  and  depart  by  doors.  In  connection  with  the  stage,  it  is  usual  to  have  a 
large  space  set  apart  for  containing  scenery,  called  the  scene-dock.  This  is  frequently 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  may,  on  occasion,  be  cleared  out,  to  give  extra  depth 
to  the  scene.  There  are  also  numerous  apartments  required  in  connection  with  the 
stage  for  the  working  of  the  theater — such  as  manager's  room;  dressing-rooms  for  the 
actors  and  actresses;  the  "green-room,"  in  which  they  a£:semble  when  dressed,  and  wait 
till  they  are  called;  ''star  rooms,"  or  dressing-rooms  for  the  stars;  the  wardrobe,  in 
which  the  costumes  are  kept;  furniture  stores,  scene  stores;  "  property  "-makers  room; 
and  workshops  for  the  carpenter,  gas-man,  etc.  There  must  also  be  a  good  painting- 
room,  which  must  necessarily  be  a  large  apartment,  from  the  size  of  the  pictures  which 
have  to  be  painted — each  being  the  full  size  of  the  opening  of  the  stage.  The  canvas  for 
these  scenes  is  stretched  on  frames,  which  move  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  winch  with 
balance-weights;  and  thus  the  painter  stands  comfortably  on  the  floor,  and  moves  his 
picture  up  or  down,  so  as  to  get  at  any  part  he  wijjhes.  An  interesting  point  on  the 
stage  is  the  prompt  comer,  from  which  the  prompter  has  command  of  all  the  lights  of 
the  house,  and  bells  to  warn  every  man  of  his  duty  at  the  proper  moment.  He  has  a 
large  brass  plate,  in  which  a  number  of  handles  are  fixed,  with  an  index  to  each,  mark- 
ing the  high,  low,  etc.,  of  the  lights;  and  as  each  system  of  lights  has  a  separate  main 
pipe  from  the  prompt  comer,  each  can  be  managed  mdependently.  The  side  of  the  house 
on  wliicb  the  prompter  is  seated  is  called  the  *'  prompt  side,"  and  the  othier  side  is  called 
the  "  O.  P."  or  oppomfe  side. 

The  house,  or  auditorium  department,  is  generally  lighted  by  means  of  a  large  luster 
or  sun-light  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  and  much  of  the  effect  of  the  building  depends 
on  how  this  is  managed.  There  are  also  usually  smaller  lights  round  one  tier  of  the 
boxes  at  least.  The  proscenium  is  4ighted  by  a  lar»e  luster  on  each  side,  and  by  the 
foot-b'ghts,  which  mn  along  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  stage.  These  are  sometimes 
provided  with  glasses  of  different  colors,  called  mediums,  which  are  used  for  throwing  a 
red,  green,  or  white  light  on  the  stage,  as  may  be  requu^d.  The  stage  is  lighted  by  rows 
of  firas-bumers  up  each  side  and  across  the  top  at  every  entrance.  The  side-lights  are 
called  gas-tn'ngs,  or  ladders;  and  the  top  ones,  gas-battens.  Each  of  these  has  a  main 
from  the  prompt  comer.  They  can  be  pushed  in  and  out,  or  up  and  down,  like  the 
scenery.  There  is  also  provision  at  each  entrance  for  flxingflexible  hose  and  temporary 
lights,  BO  as  to  produce  a  bright  effect  wherever  required.  The  mediums  for  producing 
colored  light  in  this  case  are  blinds  of  colored  cloth.  Another  means  of  producing  hr'n- 
liant  effects  of  light  is  the  lime- light,  by  which,  together  with  lenses  of  colored  glass, 
brirfit  lights  of  any  color  can  be  thrown  on  the  stage  or  scenery  when  required. 

Theaters  are  usually  either  very  cold  or  insufferably  hot.  This  arises  from  want  of 
proper  means  of  heating,  and  insufl3cient  ventilation.  The  center  luster  is  the  great 
cause  of  ventilation,  the  draught  caused  by  its  heat  drawing  off  the  foul  air  at  the  ceiling. 
The  suction  caused  by  this  withdrawal  of  air  is  naturally  supplied  from  the  great  body 
of  air  in  the  stage.  The  stage  ought,  therefore,  to  be  moderately  heated  by  means  of 
hot-water  pipes  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  prevent  cold  draughts.  The  passages  and  lobbies 
round  the  nouse  should  also  be  heated  in  the  same  way,  so  that  any  air  drawn  in  to  the 
house  may  be  properly  tempered.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Paris,  of  late  years,  to 
obviate  the  great  heat  and  draught  caused  by  the  center  luster,  by  doing  away  with  the 
luster,  and  making  the  ceiling  partly  of  glass,  with  powerful  lights  and  reflectors  behind 
the  glass  in  the  roof.  This  mode  of  lighting  is,  however,  of  rather  a  subdued  character 
for  a  theater,  although  very  appropriate  to  such  chambers  as  the  house  of  commons, 
where  it  acts  admirably.  In  Paris  they  have  also  tried  to  supply  fresh  air  from  the 
gardens  outside  by  means  of  a  large  tube,  from  which  numerous  small  tubes  branch  and 
distribute  the  fresh  air  all  round  the  theater  from  the  fronts  of  the  boxes,  round  the 
proscenium,  etc.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  is  said  to  answer  well  practically  [^ 
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There  is  a  novel  and  agreeable  class  of  theaters  now  in  use  in  Germany,  but  of  which 
we  have  as  yet  no  specimens  in  this  country.  It  consists  of  a  double  auditory,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  stage.  One  of  these  aucfitories  is  arranged  and  lighted  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  is  called  the  winter  theater.  The  other  auditory  is  called  the  summer 
theater,  and  is  so  arranged  that  performances  may  be  represented  in  davlight  during 
tiie  summer  season.  It  is  lighted  by  lar^e  windows  in  the  outer  wall,  which  corresponds 
in  form  to  the  interior  curves  of  the  galleries,  and  also  by  windows  in  the  roof.  The 
entrances  are  by  means  of  staircases  at  each 'side,  near  the  proscenium,  and  by  wide  cor- 
ridors and  balconies  round  the  curve  of  the  exterior  walL  One  of  the  most  effective  of 
.  these  8uma[4er-theaters  is  the  Victoria  in  Berlin,  by  Zilz. 

The  art  of  dramatic  representation  has  undergone  great  changes.  In  ancient  Greece, 
partly  from  the  character  of  the  subjects  selected,  and  partly  from  tlie  origin  of  the 
drama  itself,  costume  and  acting  were  conventional,  artificial,  and  stereotyped.  On  this 
point,  we  quote  the  words  of  Witzschel,  who  has  written  a  handbook  for  students  on  the 
Athenian  stage.  (Eng.  transl.  by  Paul;  ed.  bv  T.  K.  Arnold,  Lond.  1850):  "There  can 
be  no  doubt,"  says  he,  ''that  the  somewhat  fantastic  costume  which  was  handed  dowa 
without  any  change  from  one  generation  of  actors  to  another  was  closely  connected  with 
the  religious  character  of  their  tragic  performances.  The  peculiar  fashion  and  brilliant 
colors  of  the  tragic  wardrobe  belonged  rather  to  the  Dionysian  solemnities  than  to  the 
stage.  That  i£schylus,  by  whom  the  ^ater  part  of  it  was  invented,  kept  steadily  in 
view  the  original  intention  of  tragedv  is  evident  from  4he  notices  wliich  we  find  in  an- 
cient writers  of  his  theatrical  dresses  naving  been  worn  in  other  religious  ceremonies  and 
processions.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  given  to  the  tragic 
stage  a  wardrobe  of  a  very  different  description  had  he  not  been  influenced  by  the  con- 
viction, that  theatrical  performances  were  m  some  sort  a  religions  ceremonial.  Anotncr 
proof  of  the  feeling  entertained  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  ridicule  with  which 
Aristophanes  overwhelms  Euripides  for  Introducing  his  heroes,  not  only  in  pitiable  situ- 
ations but  in  dirty,  ragged,  ana  beggarly  weeds,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all  true-  liearted 
Athenians,  and  the  utter  annihilation  of  tragic  ideality.  In  the  Achamennes,  the  whole 
of  the  tragic  poet's  squalid  wardrobe  is  held  up  to  public  derision. 

"  The  tragic  costume  for  male  characters  of  the  highest  rank  consisted  of  an  embroi- 
dered tunic  with  sleeves,  which,  in  the  older  personages  reached  to  the  feet  (chiton  pod- 
4res),  and  in  the  younger  to  the  knees.  Over  this  was  thrown  a  green  pall,  or  long  man- 
tle (Gr.  mrma,  Lat.  palla),  which  also  reached  to  the  feet,  and  was  richly  ornamented 
with  a  purple  and  gold  border.  Persons  of  high  but  not  royal  rank  wore  a  shorter  red 
mantle,  embroidered  with  gold,  which  was  partially  covered  by  a  richlyenibroidered, 
high- fitting  scarf.  Soothsayers  wore  over  the  tunic  a  kind  of  a  network,  composed  of 
woolen  threads.  A  sort  of  waistcoat  (kolpoma)  was  also  worn  over  the  tunic.  This  was 
the  costume  of  powerful  and  warlike  sovereigns,  such  as  Atreus.  Agamemnon,  etc. 
Dionysus  (Bacchus)  appeared  in  a  purple  tunic,  which  hung  negligently  from  an  em 
broidered  shoulder-knot,  and  a  thin,  transparent,  saffron-colored  upper  robe,  with  a 
thyrsus  in  his  hand.  Even  Hercules  himself  was  not  the  athletic  hero  of  the  old  my- 
thology, with  a  lion's  skin  thrown  loosely  round  his  muscular  limbs,  but  a  solemn,  theat- 
rical personage,  enveloped  in  a  long  mantle.  The  costume  of  a  queen  was  a  flowing 
purple  robe,  with  a  white  scarf;  dbd  for  mourning,  a  black  robe,  and  blue  or  dark  yel- 
low shawl.  Persons  in  distress,  especially  exiles,  wore  dirty-white,  dark-gray,  dingy- 
yellow,  or  blush  garments To  increase  their  height,  the  tragic  performers  wore 

the  cothurnus,  a  sort  of  buskin,  with  high  soles  and  still  higher  heels,  which  compelled 
them  to  walk  with  a  measured  and  sounding  tread;  and  a  top-knot  of  hair,  or  toupet 
(Gr.  ongkos),  suitable  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  character  represented  A  correspond- 
ing breadth  of  figure  was  produced  by  means  of  padding  and  by  a  sort  of  fi'love.  Thus 
equipped,  the  tragic  hero  seemed  a  giant  as  compared  with  ordinary  mortius.  Lastly, 
thev  had  the  mask,  a  part  of  the  ancient  theatrical  costume  which  seems  to  us  so  strange 
and  unnatural.  For  its  meaning  and  origin  we  must  go  back  to  the  Dionysian  festival, 
at  which  the  excited  crowd  were  wont,  in  honor  of  the  jolly  god,  to  smear  their  faces 
with  Iocs  of  wine;  and  at  a  later  period,  when  dramatic  interludes  were  attempted,  with 
vermilion,  or  to  cover  their  cheeks  with  rude  masks  of  bark.  In  the  course  of  time 
these  primitive  inventions  were  discarded,  and  their  places  supplied  bv  linen  masks, 
characteristically  painted.  For  the  sake  of  retaining  this  uncouth  but  distinctive 
appendage  of  the  Dionysian  festival,  the  Greeks  were  content  to  forego  the  delicate 
expression  of  feeling  and  eloquent  play  of  features  which  are  indispensable  to  a  modern 
actor;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  remember  the  enormous  size  of  their  theaters, 
which  scarcely  permitted  the  assembled  thousands  to  hear  what  was  said  by  the  actors, 
still  less  to  distmguish  their  features,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  practioe 
of  wearing  masks  was  rather  an  advantage  than  an  inconvenience.*'  The  above  de- 
scription IS,  in  the  main,  applicable  to  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  Greek  theaters.  The 
onlv  additional  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  is  that,  among  ^he  ancients,  the 
acting  of  plays  was  not  (as  it  is  now)  a  regular  and  dail}',  but  only  an  occasiontd  affair. 
at  festival  seasons  and  the  like.  With  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  the  disappearance 
of  classic  pasanism  and  classic  tastes,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Christianised  barbarians 
of  the  n.  and  e.,  theatrical  performances  ceased.  But  the  liking  for  such  things  is  not 
artificial;  it  is  natural  and  irrepressible;  and  gradually,  asjffa^  ^nclent  culture  resumed 
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something  of  its  former  sway,  efforts  were  made,  not  indeed,  to  re-enact  the  majestic 
tragedy  of  Greece  (for  its  language  was  scarcely  known),  or  the  pungent  comedy  of 
Konie,  but  to  throw  into  dramatic  form  the  "mysteries,"  "miracles,  '  and  ''morali- 
ties." of  the  Christian  religion.  The  rudeness  of  these  mediaeval  plays  may  perhaps  sug- 
gest to  us  what  Greek  i)erformances  were  before  the  days  of  Thespis.  In  fact,  they  were 
introduced  as  a  means  of  edifying,  as  much  as  of  amusing,  the  ignorant  lait^%  were  cus- 
tomarily the  works  of  monks,  and  were  i>erformed  on  festive  occasions  in  the 
churches.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  they  were  accompanied  by  any  scenic 
representations.  A  raised  wooden  stage  like  that  which  forms  the  front  of  a  travel- 
ing show,  ^as  all  that  the  untutored  taste  of  the  times  demanded.  Nor  are  we  to  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  the  slightest  attention  was  paid  to  propriety  of  costume  or 
speech.  The  personages  rather  than  the  actions,  the  ceremony  rather  than  the  dialogue, 
the  moral  rather  than  the  matter,  were  the  things  looked  to,  and  hence  no  subtle  or 
artistic  representation  of  life  and  character  was  possible.  The  development  of  the 
modem  drama  (q.y.)  ultimately  restored  the  art  of  the  actor  to  its  ancient  dignity  and 
importance;  but  it  was  long  before  those  changes  took  place  that  gave  theatrical  per- 
formances their  modem  character.  Good  acting — that  is  to  say,  skillful  impersona- 
tion of  character  and  varied  elocution — became  quite  common  in  England  after  the 
restoration,  and  was  not  unknown  before  it;  but  appropriate  costume  and  scenery 
were  scarcely  thought  of  until  the  time  of  Talma  (q.v.),  toward  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury. Since  then  the  best  theaters  have  displayed  a  most  creditable  desire  to  repro- 
•duce,  with  something  like  verisimilitude,  the  outward  ''form  and  pressure,"  the  garb, 
•deportment,  and  air  of  the  age  represented. 

The  employment  of  female  actors  is  of  French  origin,  and  dates  from  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  c. ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  (without  molestation)  to  tread  the  English 
stage  till  1661.  Before  this  innovation,  female  parts  were  performed  by  youths;  and 
though  it  ill  consorts  with  our  ideas  of  adequate  representation  to  conceive  the  parts  of 
Besdemona,  Ophelia,  Cordelia,  etc.,  executed  by  those  of  another  sex,  it  would  appear 
that  several  actors  obtained  a  wonderful  success  in  this  line. 

The  title  of  **  his  majesty's  servants,"  which  English  actors  once  bore,  originated  in 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  really  members  of  the  royal  household.  The  king  and 
particular  nobles  kept  troops  of  actors  for  their  own  pleasure,  whom  they  sometimes 
permitted  to  go  about  the  country  and  perform.  The  first  prince  we  read  of  that  gave 
his  "  servants  such  permission,  was  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester  (afterward  Richard 
III.).  In  queen  Elizabeth's  time  (1571),  the  earl  of  Leicester's  "  servants"  were  licensed 
to  open  the  first  ptibltc  theater  in  England,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  actors 
having  originally  formed  part  of  the  household  of  the  king  that  a  license  from  the  lord 
chamberlain  is  still  necessary  to  the  opening  of  a  theater. --For  an  anecdotical  and  amus- 
ing history  of  the  English  stage  see  Their  Moffesties'  Servants,  by  Dr.  Doran  (1865);  see- 
also  Dutton  Cook's  Book  of  the  Play  (1876). 

THEATEBSy  Laws  as  to.  In  Great  Britain  all  theaters  must  be  licensed,  either  by 
virtue  of  letters-patent  from  her  majesty,  or  by  license  from  the  lord  chamberlain  for 
the  time  being,  or  from  justices  of  the  peace.  The  lord  chamberlain  grants  licenses  to 
all  theaters  (not  being  patent  theaters)  within  the  English  metropolis,  and  within  the 
places  where  her  majesty  occasionally^  resides,  except  New  Windsor  and  Brighton.  For 
every  license  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  a  fee  not  exceeding  10s.  per  month  is  charged. 
In  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  city,  or  borough 
must  be  applied  to  for  a  license;  and  after  the  usual  notice,  they  hold  a  special  session, 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  licenses  to  theaters,  the  fee  payable  being  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 58.  per  month.  It  is  only  to  the  actual  and  responsible  manager  of  the  theater 
that  a  license  can  be  granted,  and  his  name  and  place  of  abode  must  be  printed  on  every 
play-bill.  The  manager  must  find  sureties  to  observe  the  rales  issued  by  the  lord  cham- 
berlain and  justices,  which  rules  relate  to  the  days  and. hours  of  keeping  open,  and  the 
insuring  of  order  and  decency.  A  penalty  of  £10  is  imposed,  by  statute  6  and  7  Vict, 
c.  68,  on  any  actor  or  manager  concerned  in  unlicensed  places. 

A  copy  of  every  new  play,  epilogue,  or  prologue,  or  alteration  of  the  same,  intended 
to  be  produced  at  any  theater  in  Great  Britain,  must  be  sent  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  by 
the  manager,  seven  days  before  such  production ;  and  for  examination  of  such  plays  and 
alterations  of  plays,  he  may  charge  fees  not  exceeding  ten  guineas,  according  to  a  scale 
fixed  by  him.  Hie  may  forbid  the  acting  of  any  play,  whenever  he  consiaers  it  to  be 
fitting  to  the  preservation  of  food  manners,  decorum,  or  the  public  peace,  to  do  so.  To 
act  a  play  not  allowed  or  disallowed,  subjects  each  actor  and  manager  to  a  penalty 
of  £50.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  courts,  that  a  booth  used  as  a  temporary  or  portable 
theater  requires  a  license,  and  tnatany  dualogueor  dramatic  performance  by  two  persons 
is  a  stage-play,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  license.  Of  late,  Ihe  policy  of  placing  the 
theateiB  so  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  lord  chamberlain  and  justices  has  been  dis 
puted,  especially  as  the  increasing  practice  of  introducing  theatrical  performances  at 
public  supper-rooms  has  led  to  some  vexatious  prosecutions  at  the  instance  of  the 
licens^  of  regular  theaters. 

THE'AxiJHJsS.  one  of  the  more  modem  reli^ous  brotherhoods  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  played  a  very  important  part  m  the  well-known  internal  movement  for 
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reformation  which  took  place  in  central  and  southern  Italy  toward  tlie  middle  of  fhe 
16th  c,  and  which  Ranke  has  described  in  his  History  of  the  Popes.  The  founders  of 
this  association  were  a  party  of  friends:  Cajetan  di  Thiene;  John  Peter  CarafCa,  at  that 
time  bishop  of  TheoUe  (from  which  the  congregation  took  the  n«irae  Tfvecttin^,  Paul 
Consiglieri;  and  Bonifazio  di  Colle.  Cajetan  and  CaraflPa,  in  concert  with  the  Xv^i* 
other  friends  named  above,  having  resigned  all  their  preferments,  obtained  a  brief  ff 
Clement,  dated  June  25,  1524,  formally  constituting  the  new  brotherhood,  with  tii^^ 
three  usual  vows,  and  with  the  privilege  of  electing  their  superior,  who  "was  to  hold 
office  for  three  years.  One  peculiarity  of  their  vow  of  poverty  deserves  special  notic  : 
they  were  forbidden  to  possess  property,  and  were  to  subsist  entirely  upon -the  alms  of 
the  faithful;  and  yet  they  were  stnctly  forbidden  to  beg,  or  in  any  way  to  solicit  charita 
ble  contributions.  Their  first  convent  was  opened  in  ftome,  and  F.  Caraffa  was  chorea 
as  the  first  superior.  He  was  succeeded  in  1537  by  Cajetan,  and  the  congregation  began 
to  extend  to  the  provinces.  After  a  time,  however,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  unite  it 
with  the  somewhat  analogous  order  of  the  Somaschans;  but  this  union  was  not  of  lon^ 
continuance;  Caraffa,  who  was  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  having  re^top-'d 
the  original  constitution  in  1555.  By  degrees,  the  Theatines  extended  themselves,  first 
over  Italy,  and  afterward  into  Spain,  Poland,  and  Germany,  especially  Bavaria.  Thej 
did  not  find  an  entrance  into  Prance  till  the  following  c.  When  a  house  was  founded  in 
Paris  under  cardinal  Mazarin  in  1644.  To  their  activity,  devotedness,  and  zeal,  Ranke 
ascribes  much  of  the  success  of  that  remarkable  reaction  against  Protestantism  wbi(  h 
took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  In  later  times,  however,  they  do  no; 
appear  to  have  played  any  notable  part.  Their  most  remarkable  member  in  modem 
times  has  been  the  celebrated  Sicilian,  Father  Ventura,  author  of  the  well-known  work 
BeUesze  deUa  Fede,  and  familiar  to  Englishmen  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  Italian 
revolution  of  1840.    At  present,  the  Theatine  order  is  confined  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 

TIXEI'NER,  AuGUSTiN,  1804-74;  b.  Breslau;  studied  at  Breslau  and  Halle: 
assisted  his  brother  Johaun  Anton  in  a  work  on  the  history  of  celibacy;  wrote  an  e»s»r 
on  the  papal  decretals  which  found  great  favor;  visited  Rome,  1831,  became  a  member 
of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  fully  identified  himself  with  the  ultramontane  part/. 
was  consulter  of  the  holy  office.  In  1848  he  published  a  work  opposing  the  election  of 
hishops  and  priests  by  laymen,  and  maintaining  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope^; 
was  appointed  in  1851  keeper  of  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  publishea  c<»m- 
pilatious  illustrating  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  different  Christian  nations.  II i.^ 
greatest  work  was  the  contm nation  of  the  Annales  EMesiastici  of  B^onius  in  1^. 
Having  in  1869  corresponded  with  Dr.  D511iuger  and  prof.  Friedrich,  and  advocated  the 
Old  Catholic  doctrine  and  position,  he  was  defined  access  to  the  arcliives,  but  his  salary 
was  continued,  and  he  remained  in  the  Vatican. 

THEBAIKE.     See  Opium 

THEBES,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Egyptian  city,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Taape,  or 
Taouab;  by  the  Hebrews,  No- Amen;  by  the  Greeks,  Thebe;  and  at  a  later  period, 
Diospolis  Magna.  It  lies  in  the  broadest  section  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  about  1st. 
26**  n.,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Southern  or  Upper  Egypt.  Its  iiiins,  the  ma-^t 
extensive  in  that  country,  comprise  nine  townships,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
Medinat  Ilabu,  Gournah,  Karnak,  and  Luxor.  Its  local  and  eponymous  god  was 
Amen-Ra,  or  Jupiter  Ammon ;  and  its  foundation  traditionally  dated  from  the  lime  of 
Menes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  although  no  remains  of  so  eany  a  date  have  been 
discovered  on  the  site.  Recently,  however,  excavations  have  brought  to  light  constnic- 
tions  of  the  11th  dynasty,  who  appear  to  have  founded  the  original  temple  of  the  go*!. 
The  Nile  flows  through  the  midst  of  the  ancient  city,  and  divides  into  four  principal 
giiarters:  Karnak  and  Luxor,  which  lie  on  the  e.  bank,  and  Gournah  and  Medinat 
Habu,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  river.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  the  city  was  under 
the  18lh,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties,  or  from  about  1500  to  1000  B.C.,  when  it  had  sup- 
planted Memphis,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  more  central  situation  of 
this  city  prohablv  caused  it  to  rise  into  importance,  for  it  was  secure  against  the  north- 
ern enemies  of  Egypt;  hence,  under  these  Diospolitan  dynasties,  the  worsliip  of  Amen- 
Ra  arose  in  all  its  splendor;  magnificent  palaces  and  temples  were  built  in  its  different 
quarters,  to  which  additions  were  made  by  later  monarchs,  and  even  by  the  Ptolemies 
and  Romans  till  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  in  the  2d  c.  a.d.  Here,  too,  were  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  Theban  monarchs  and  the  officers  of  their  courts,  colleges  of  priests,  and 
the  seat  of  royal  government.  It  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Asia  and  the  trilniies  of 
EUiiopia,  and  its  fame  and  reputation  had  reached  the  early  Greeks,  Homer  describing 
it  by  the  epithet  of  Hekatompylos,  or  City  of  a  Hundred  Gates,  in  allusion  to  its  pro- 
pylsBa,  for  Thebes  was  never  a  fortified  city.  In  the  plenitude  of  its  power  it  sent 
forth  an  army  of  20,000  war-chariots;  but  the  Bubastite  and  Tanite  dynasties  removed 
the  capital  again  to  Sals  and  Memphis,  and  Thebes  declined  in  importance,  although 
retaining  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  At  the  Persian  conquest,  Cambyses  obtained 
a  spoil  of  nearly  £2,000,000  from  the  city,  destroyed  many  of  its  noblest  monuments, 
and  injured  its  political  pre-eminence.  The  foundation  of  Alexandria  by  Alexander  the 
great,  and  other  causes,  still  further  injured  the  city;  aiid  although  some  repairs  were 
made  under  the  subsequent  monarchs,  its  grandeur  had  departed.    At  the  time  of  Strabo. 
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Thebes  was  only  a  cluster  of  small  villages.    Wlten  that  geographer  visited  the  city 
lis  extent  was  about  9i  m.  in  lenp;th  (according  to  Diodorus),  ite  circuit  was  about  1% 
miles.    Its  temples,  tombs,  and  ruins  were  visited  by  the  Roman  travelers;  and  Ger- 
man icus  and  Hadrian  inspected  the  sculptures  of  the  temples.     At  a  later  period,  a  con- 
>iilcrable  Christian  population  existed  under  the  empire;  but  the  inhabitants  fled  at  the 
Ai-ub  invasion  to  Esneh;  and  Thebes  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Arab  families  of 
Fellaheen,  who  obtain  a  precarious  livelihood  by  guiding  travelers  over  the  ruizks,  or 
riiUog  the  the  tombs  for  autiquilies.    At  Gournah,  is  to  be  seen  the  Memnoneion,  built 
by  liamesses  II.;    with  a  colossus  of  that  monarch,  weighing  887^  tons,  the  Wjerest 
siatue  in  Egypt,  brol^en.    This  is  supposed  to  be  the  palace  of  Osymandyas,  described 
b\'  IlecatfiBus,  and  is  of  considerable  extent.     In  this  quarter  are  two  palace-temples  of 
.Unenophis  III.,  and  the  vocal  Memnou,  or  celebrated  colossus  of  that  monarch,  sup- 
^K>scd  by  the  ancients  to  emit  a  sound  at  sunrise.     At  Medinat  Habu  is  a  pile  of  build- 
mj;s,  commenced  by  Thothmes  I.,  of  the  18th  dynasty,  with  courts  and  propylsBa,  built 
by  Kamesses  III.  or  Rhumpsinitus,  and  sculptures  representing  his  victories  over  the 
Philistines,  the  life  in.his  harem,  the  riches  of  his  treasury,  and  a  calendar  with  inscrip- 
lions  dated  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.     Here,  8,000  ft.  to  the  n.w.,  are  the  cemete- 
ries of  sacred  apes;  and  3,000  ft.  beyond,  the  valley  of  the  tombs  of  the  queens,  consisting 
of  17  syringes,  or  sepulchers,  supposed  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  Pallacides  of  Amen, 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  and  Strabo.     Near  them  are  the  Biban-el-Meluk,  or  tombs  of 
the  monarcbs  of  the  19th  and  20th  dynasties,  16  in  number,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  are  that  of  Sethos  I.,  called  Belzoni's,  after  its  discoverer,  and  those  of  Bamesses 
III.,  and  Siptah.     At  Gournah  itself  are  the  tombs  of  functionaries  and  others,  and  this 
latter  site  has  enriched  the  museums  of  Europe  with  antiquities  of  various  kinds.     The 
palaces  of  the  Luxor  quarter  were  founded  by  Amenophis  III.     From  hence  was  re- 
moved the  obelisk  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris.     Still  more  magnificent  than 
any  of  these  is  the  temple  of  Karnak,  the  sanctuary  of  which,  built  by  Osertesen  1.  of 
the  12th  dynasty,  was  added  to  by  the  monarcbs  of  the    18th  dynastv.     The  most 
remarkable  part  of  this  wonderful  mass  of  courts,  propylaea,  and  obelisks,  is  the  great 
hall,  170  ft.  by  329  ft.,  built  by  Sethos  I.  and  Ramesses  11.,  having  a  central  avenue  of 
12  massive  columns,  60  ft.  hieh,  12  ft.  in  diameter;  and  122  other  columns,  49  ft.  9 
in.  high.  27  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference;  and  2  obelisks,  92  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  square.     In 
this  temple  is  also  the  so-called  portico  of  the  Bubastites,  built  by  Shishak  I.,  recording 
his  expedition  against  Jerusalem,  971  B.c.    The  Ptolemies  also  restored  this  building. — 
Diodorus,  l  45;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  816;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of  T/tebes  (8vo.  Lond.  1^); 
(Jhampollion.  UEgypte,  i.  p.  199,  and  foil;  Lettrei,  pp.  68-178;  Belzoni,  p.  58. 

THEBES,  the  principal  city  of  Beotia,  in  ancient  Greece,  was  situated  in  the  southern 
Mrt  of  the  country,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Teumessus,  and  between  two  streams,  the 
Dirce  and  the  Ismenus.  According  to  the  prevalent  tradition,  Thebes  was  founded  by 
a  colony  of  Phenicians  under  Cadmus  (q.v.),  after  whom  the  city  was  called  Cadmeia— 
a  name  subsequently  restricted  to  the  citadel;  "but  passing  over  the  long  series  of  pictur- 
esque and  tragic  myths  that  have  given  it  its  pre-historic  fame  (in  which  the  central 
figure  is  CEdipus),  we  first  catch  a  quasi-authentic  glimpse  of  Theban  history  in  the  8th 
c.  B.C.,  when  one  Philolaus,  a  Corinthian,  settled  m  the  place,  and  drew  up  a  code,  of 
laws  for  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  6th  c.  B.C..  however,  that  we 
reach  a  purely  historical  period— the  earliest  well-attested  event  being  the  dispute  between 
Thebes  and  another  Beotian  city,  Platfete,  which  involved  the  former  city  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  with  Athens.  Henceforth,  the  relations  of  Thebes  and  Athens  were,  except 
for  brief  intervals,*  marked  by  bitter  enmity.  During  the  Persian  war  Thebes  sJiame- 
fully  sided  with  the  Asiatic  invader,  and,  iu  consequence,  lost  mucli  of  her  power  and 
prestige.  Athens  proposed  to  deprive  her  of  her  supremacy  over  the  Beotian  confed- 
eracy; but  Sparta,  always  jealous,  even  to  spitefulness,  of  her  Attic  rival,  interfered,  and 
positively  forced  the  other  Beotian  cities  to  acknowledge  anew  their  unworthy  mistress. 
When  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out,  Thebes  took  part  with  Sparta,  and  at  its  close, 
was  eager  for  the  destruction  of  Athens;  but  soon  after  it  became  jealous  of  the  over- 
grown power  of  its  ally,  and  gave  a  friendly  welcome  and  shelter  to  those  Athenians 
whom  the  oppression  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (q.v.)  compelled  to  abandon  their  city.  It 
was  from  Thebes  that  Thrasybulus  and  his  co-patriots  started  on  their  famous  expedi- 
tion for  the  deliverance  of  Athens,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  Theban  citizens.  A  keen 
and  bitter  antagonism  now  sprung  up  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  which,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  ended  in  a  great  military  struggle  (379-863  B.C.),  in  which  the  former  city, 
under  the  heroic  guidance  of  Epaminondas  (q.v.).  achieved  a  brilliant  triumph,  and  for 
a  time  held  the  position  of  the  foremost  power  in  Greece.  It  was  now  the  time  for 
Athens  to  revive  her  ancient  animosities;  and  for  a  while  they  had  free  play.  At  length 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  induced  both  states  to  unite  in  opposition  to  the  encroach 
meats  of  Philip  of  Macedon;  but  it  was  too  late;  and  in  838  b.c.  the  battle  of  Cbesroneia 
cnished  the  liberties  of  Greece.  After  Philip*s  death  the  Thebans  made  a  fierce  but 
unsuccessful  effort  to  regain  their  freedom.  Their  city  was  taken  by  Alexander,  who 
levelled  it  to  the  ground,  ami  sold  the  entire  population— men,  women,  and  children— 
into  slavery.  For  20  years  it  remained  an  utter  desolation ;  but  in  315  b.c.  it  was  rebuilt 
l)y  Cassander,  who  gathered  into  it  all  the  Thebans  he  could  find  in  Greece.    It  WAiTJ^ 
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again  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  did  not  reoover  till  about  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  it  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  population  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk;  but  under  the  Turks  it  again  declined,  though  it  has  still  a 
modern  representative,  Thebes,  or  Thiva,  with  a  pop.  of  9,000.  Scarcely  a  single  relic 
of  antiquity  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time. 

THE'CItA,  a  virgin  saint  of  the  early  church,  whose  existence  may  be  considered  his- 
torical, although  all,  or  almost  all,  the  details  regarding  her  are  legendary,  being  in  great 
measure  founded  upon  an  apocryphal  book,  now  lost,  entitled  ihe  Periods  (eirctutg)  of 
Pa-uX  and  Thecla,  the  unhistorical  character  of  which  is  declared  by  TertulUan  (Be  Bapt. 
ii.  17),  and  by  St.  Jerome  in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  According  to  the 
legend.  Thecfa  was  a  member  of  a  noble  family  of  Iconlum  in  Lycaonia.  where  she  was 
converted  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  and  having  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  virginity, 
suffered  a  series  of  persecutions  from  her  intended  bridegroom,  as  well  as  from  her 
parents.  As  to  the  manner  of  her  death,  nothing  is  certain.  She  is  staled  in  the  Greek 
martyrologies  the  proto-martyi'ess,  as  Stephen  is  the  proto-martyr;  while  in  the  Roman 
breviary  she  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  90  in  Seleucia,  where  her  tomb  was 
anciently  pointed  out.  The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Uieda  was  among  the  books  stigmatized 
as  "apocryphal"  by  pope  Gelasius;  but  it  is  now  lost. 

THETT.    See  Larcbny. 

THE  INE.    See  Caffeine  and  Tea. 

THEISM,  the  doctrine  concerning  God,,  differing  from  pantheism  by  the  relation 
which  it  affirms  between  God  and  the  world  of  things;  and  from  deism  by  the  relation, 
which  it  acknowledges  between  God  and  man.  The  pantheist  asserts  that  God  and  the 
world  are  one;  white  the  theist  believes  that  a  pereonal  God,  the  creator  of  the  world, 
is  independent  of  it.  The  deist  admits  that  God  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  but  denies 
that  he  has  given  a  written  revelation  to  man.  Consequently,  if  man  could  exclude 
from  his  mind  all  the  light  which  comes  from  revelation,  his  way  would  be  dark  indeed. 
But  as  the  divine  light  shines  around  him,  whether  or  not  he  acknowledge  the  source  of 
it,  his  deism  may  become  almost  theism. 

THEI8S,  an  important  affluent  of  the  Danube,  and  the  chief  river  of  Hungary,  risca 
by  two  streams,  the  Black  Theiss  and  the  White  Theiss,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
on  the  borders  of  Galicia.  It  flows  first  s.  through  a  mountain-pass;  but  after  receiving 
the  Viso  from  the  s.e.,  it  changes  its  course  to  n.w.  and  s.w.,  flowing  past  Tokay  to 
Szolnok.  where  it;  curves  toward  the  s. ;  and  after  running  parallel  to  the  Danube"  for 
upward  of  800  m.,  it  joins  that  river  about  6  m.  below  the  town  of  Titel.  The  princi- 
pal towns  upon  its  banks  are  Szigetfa,  Tokay,  Szolnok,  CsouCTad,  and  Szegedin.  About 
one  half  of  this  last  town  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  Theiss  in  the-spring  of 
1879.  Its  chief  affluents  are— the  Vorsova,  Bodrog,  and  Hernad,  the  Szamos,  KOrOs, 
Maros,  and  Beco,  the  most  of  which  are  navi^ble.  The  Theiss  is  navigable  at  Szegeth 
for  small  vessels,  at  Nameny  for  steamers,  and  at  Szolnok  for  large  vessels.  At  Sz51l0s 
it  enters  upon  th(i  plain,  and  below  this  point  its  fall  is  trifling,  it*  course  sluffgish  nnd 
Tery  winding,  and  its  banks  low  and  marshy.  At  Tokay  it  is  800  ft.  broad;  at  Slzegedin, 
400  ft. ;  and  at  Titel,  740  feet.  Its  length,  in  direct  line  from  source  to  mouth,  is  280" 
m. ;  the  entire  length,  including  windings,  is  828  miles. 

THELLXrSSOK  ACT  is  an  act  of  parliament,  89  and  40  Geo.  HI.  c.  98,  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  disposition  of  testators  to  accumulate  the  income  of  their  estates 
until  it  should  form  a  large  fortune.  The  late  Mr.  Thellusson  had,  by  his  will,  directed 
his  personal  property  to  be  invested  in  land,  and  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land  to  be 
so  purchased,  and  of  his  other  real  estate,  to  be  accumulated  during  the  lives  of  all  his 
descendants  who  should  be  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  bom  in  a  certain  time 
thereafter;  and  then  he  limited  the  accumulated  property  in  favor  of  certain  of  his  de- 
scendants who  miffht  be  then  living  at  that  distant  time.  The  property  was  said  to  have 
consisted  of  landed  estates  worth  £4.000  a  year,  besides  personalty  of  about  half  a  mil- 
lion; and  it  was  estimated  that  the  accumulated  fund  would  amount  to  above  19  mil- 
lions. The  testator's  object  was  to  create  enormous  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
three  families  to  spring  from  his  three  sons.  For  three  quarters  of  a  centuir  the  ques- 
tions arisinff  out  of  this  will  have  been  discussed  in  various  forms;  but  the  legislature, 
soon  after  the  testator's  death,  took  the  earUest  opportunity  of  preventing  in  future  tes- 
tator accumulating  the  income  in  this  way  for  more  than  21  years,  ana  the  above  act 
was  passed  for  that  purpose.  In  the  courts  the  first  attempt  to  upset  the  will  of  Mr. 
Thellusson  was  to  make  out  that  it  was  too  uncertain  to  be  carried  into  execution — next, 
that  the  accumulation  was  illegal — next,  whether  males  claiming  through  females  would 
be  entitled  to  a  share :  all  of  which  attempts  to  upset  the  will  failed.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  fund  proved  not  to  be  so  large  a^  was  anticipated,  and  was  distributed  among  a 
freater  number  of  claimants.  The  eldest  son  was  crealed  baron  Rendlesham  in  1806. 
be  litigation  ended  by  a  decree  of  the  house  of  lords  in  1868.  The  Thellusson  act  has 
been  extended  to  Scotland. 

THEMIS  (Gr.  "  what  is  established  by  old  law"),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Gc  (heaven  and  earth),  the  wife  of  Zeus,  ana,  by  him,  mother  of  the 
Hone  (hours)  and  Moera^  (fates),  as  also  of  Eunomia  (equity).  Dike  (justice),  and  £lrCn& 
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(peace).  She  was  regarded  as  the  personification  of  order  and  justioe,  or  of  whatever 
1:4  establislied  by  '^use  and  wont;"  and  as  such  was  charged  by  Zeus  to  convoke  the 
{n>ds,  and  preside  over  them  when  assembled,  being  likewise  represented  as  reigning  in 
\he  assemblies  of  men.  In  modern  art  Themis  is  represented  as  having  her  eyes  ]^- 
daged,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  a  pair  of  evenly-balanced  scales  in  one  hand,  with 
a  sword  in  the  other. 

THEICIS'TOCLXS,  the  great  Athenian  general  and  statesman,  w^  the  son  of  an 
obscure  citizen  of  Athens,  and  was  bom  about  51:4  b.c.    He  was  actuated  by  excessive 
ambition  from  a  very  early  period,  and  began  his  public  career  by  setting  himself  in 
opposition   to  the  principal  men  of  the  state,  and  chiefly  Aristides,  "the  just."    It  is 
uncertain  ^whether  he  was  at  Marathoo,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  laurels  gained  there 
by  Miltiadee  fired  Themistocles's  ambition.    From  the  time  (488)  that  he  got  his  incon- 
veniently  upright  rival,  Aristides  (q.v,\  ostracised,  he  was  regarded  as  the  political 
leader  in  ikthens,  being  made  archon  eponymus  in  481.    In  order  to  recover  for  Athens 
the  naval  supremacy  in  Greece,  and  that  she  might  be  prepared  to  meet  the  expected 
Persian  invasion,  he  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  devote  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
«iiiver  minesat  Laurium  to  the  construction  of  a  fleet,  sagaciously  foreseeing  that  his 
country's  only  chance  of  overcoming  her  enemy  was  by  sea.    In  the  battles  of  Artemi- 
sium  and   Salamis  (480),  disastrous  for  the  Persians,  Themistocles,  commander  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  the  largest  in  Greece,  to  avoid  dissensions,  was  content  to  serve  under 
Eurybiades  the  Spartan.    On  b^  these  occasions  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  tact, 
combined  ^ith  threats  and  a  judicious  outlay  of  tlie  bribes  which  he  himself  had  received 
in  profusion,  that  Themistocles  could  induce  the  other  commanders  to  come  to  an 
(ugagement  with  the  Persians.     On  the  night  previous  to  Salamis  he  sent  a  faithful 
j^lave  to  tell  Xerxes  that,  unless  he  came  up  next  day,  the  Greek  fleet  would  be  scattered, 
and  he  would  miss  the  chance  of  an  engagement;  thus  securing  either  victory  to  the 
Greeks  or  the  favor  of  Xerxes  to  himself  in  case  of  defeat.    See  Salamis.    In  several 
other  ways  did  the  wily  Themistocles  contrive  to  provide  lor  himself  a  safe  retreat  at 
ihii  Persian  court  in  case  of  disaster.    The  victory  at  Salamis  raised  his  reputation  to 
tlie  liighest  point.     Not  neglecting  his  own  personal  aggrandizement,  he  sailed  round 
amon^  the  Grecian  islands,  and  on  various  pretexts  extorted  enormous  sums  from  the 
inhabitants.     Shortly  after  the  Persian  invasion,  his  fellow-citizens  began  to  see  through 
him,  and  he  was  accused  of  bribery  and  extortion.     In  471  be  was  ostracised  and  retired 
to  Argos ;  and  finally,  to  escape  being  tried  for  treason,  in  which  he  was  implicated  by 
the  correspondence  of  Pausanias,  he  betook  himself,  in  465,  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes, 
kins:  of  Persia;  but  before  he  would  see  the  king  himself,  got  permission  to  wait  a  year, 
during  which  he  made  himself  master  of  the  language  and  usages  of  Persia.     At  the  end 
of  this  time  be  managed  to  raise  himself  so  highly  in  the  king's  favor  that,  after  the 
Persian  fashion,  tlie  town  of  Magnesia  was  appointed  to  supply  him  with  bread,  Lamp- 
sacus  with  wine,  and  Myus  with  other  provisions.     He  lived  securely  at   Magnesia 
until  his  death  in  449.     Some  authorities  assert  that  he  poisoned  himself.     A  monument 
was  erected  to  Themistocles  in  the  market-place  of  Magnesia,  and  it  is  said  that  his 
bones  were  secretly  taken  to  Attica,  and  burned  there.    tJndoubtedly  Themistocles  was 
a  man  of  very  great  sagacity  and  determination,  had  a  quick  and  keen  perception  of 
difficulties  both  present  and  future,  which  his  ready  invention,  backed  by  promptness  of 
action,  enabled  him  to  meet  and  overcome.    On  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  have 
been  possessed  of  no  moral  principles,  his  greatest  ambition  apparently  having  been  to 
make  himself,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  the  greatest  man  in  Greece. 

THifeNARD,  Louts  Jacques,  Baron,  1777-1857;  b.  No^ent-sur  Seine;  studied  chem- 
isirvwith  Vauquelin  in  Paris;  demonstrator  of  chemistry  in  the  poly  technique  school 
of  j^aris,  1797-1887,  subsequently  professor  of  chemistry  m  the  college  of  France  and  in 
the  university  of  Paris.  The  title  of  baron  was  given  him  in  1824;  member  of  the  acad- 
emy, 1888;  made  peer  of  France  in  the  same  year.  He  resigned  his  chair  in  the  univer- 
sity, 1840.  With  M.  Gay-Lussac  he  puhliahea  BecTierc^ies  PhymocTiemiques.  In  1818  he 
began  the  publication  of  Traits  de  Uhimie  Elementaire,  Theorique  et  Pratique,  translated 
into  German  and  French.  He  has  given  more  time  and  money  toward  developing  the 
scientific  institutions  of  France  than  any  one  since  Cuvier 
THE'VAED'9  BLUE.    See  Bi^UE  ^ 

THEOBALD,  Lewis,  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Sittingbourne  in  Kent,  at  which 
place  he  was  b.  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  His  father's  business,  for  which 
he  was  educated,  proved  not  much  to  his  mind;  and  betaking  himself  to  literature,  he 
published,  in  1714,  a  tragedy  entitled  Eleetnra,  which  he  followed  up  by  a  number  of 
other  dramas.  As  a  poet,  he  had  scant  success,  and  is  long  since  utterly  forgotten ;  but 
as  the  favorite  butt  of  Pope,  he  is  immortalized  in  the  Dundad  of  that  writer.  Besides 
this  unenviable  distinction,  *'  piddling  Theobald,"  as  Pope  contemptuously  termed  him, 
is  not  without  some  fair  claim  to  be  honorably  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  laborious 
and  useful  of  the  early  editors  and  commentators  on  Shakespeare.  In  this  capacity, 
dull  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  did  good  service  to  the  poet,  which  has  since  been  suffi- 
ciently recognized.  The  hatred  of  Pope  he  incurred  by  a  pamphlet  published  in  1726, 
entitled  Shwce^peare  Restored,  or  Speeim^M  of  Blunders  committed  or  unamended  in  Pope's 
Editm  of  this  Poet;  and  if  he  could  not  compete  with  his  adversary  in  wit,  h^  proved 
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himself  a  muck  more  complete  editor  of  Shakespeare  hj  his  edition  in  7  toIb.  8to,  pub* 
lished  in  1738,  which  quite  extinguished  that  of  his  rival.  His  knowledge  of  oarcar:i£r 
drama  was  extensive  and  minute;  and  to  his  judicious  application  of  it,  in  eluddaluig 
the  text  of  the  great  poet,  we  remain  to  this  hour  not  a  little  indebted.  He  died  in 
Sept.,  1744. 

THEOBBO'MIKE  (C14H8N4O4)  is  acrystallizable  principle  present  in  chocolate.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  cacao-nuts  (the  seeds  of  theobrtmia  aacao)  m  the  same  manner  as  caf- 
feine or  theine  is  extracted  from  the  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  in  which  that  substance  occuis 
It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  caffeine,  but  resembles  that  substance  in  forming  crysiul- 
lizable  salts  with  some  of  the  acids.  "Ry  dissolving  theobromine  in  a  solution  of  smnn- 
nia,  and  adding  nitrate  of  silver,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  by  boiJili? 
with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  yields  a  crvstallize  mass  of  theobromide  of  uiwr 
(Ci«HTAgN404),  in  which  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  of  silver.    Thiiscom- 

I)ound,  when  treated  with  iodide  of  methyl,  yields  iodide  of  silver  and  caffeine,  which 
atter  may  be  extracted  with  alcohol.  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable  conclusioo, 
that  caffeine  (C18H10N4O4)  must  be  regarded  as  methyl-theobromine  Ci«Ht(C9H9)N«0i. 
THEOCEACY,  literally,  "government  by  God,"  is  the  name  given  to  that  constituticn 
of  a  state  in  which  the  Almighty  is  regarded  as  the  sole  sovereim,  and  the  laws  of  th- 
realm  as  divine  commands  rather  than  human  ordinances.  Under  such  a  view,  tiif 
priesthood  necessarily  become  the  promulgators  and  interpreters  of  the  "divine com- 
mands," atid  act  as  the  officers  of  the  invisible  Rule^  The  most  famous  example  of  i 
theocracy  is  that  established  by  Moses  among  the  Hebrews.- 

THEOC'EITTJS,  the  creator  and  most  celebrated  composer  of  bucolic  poetry,  was  the 
son  of  Praxaeoras  and  Phllinna,  and  b.  at  Syracuse.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknejwD, 
but  the  period  of  his  greatest  literary  activity  was  probably  272  b.c.  About  the  close  of 
the  reigjn  of  Ptoleray  Soter,  he  visited  Alexandria,  where  he  received  instruction,  and 
made  his  first  successful  essays  in  poetry.  He  came  to  be  patronized  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  assisted  his  father,  Ptoleniy  Soter,  in  the  government  of  Egypt;  and 
in  honor  of  his  patron,  he  composed,  about  2^5  B.C.,  his  14th,  15th,  and  17th  idyls.  Hr 
further  formed  the  acquain  tance  of  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  6th  idrl 
He  subsequently  revisited  Syracuse,  where  he  continued  to  reside  under  Hicro  ll. 
From  his  16th  idyl,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  political  state 
of  Sicily,  and  also  with  the  insufficient  rcwanls  which  his  poems  received  from  Hiem. 
and  that,  in  consequence,  he  fixed  his  attention,  during  his  declining  years,  rather  on 
the  life  of  the  country  than  of  the  court,  and  on  those  scenes  of  rural  nature  which  fom 
the  chief  subject  of  his  poetical  remains.  The  idyls  of  Theocritus  are  principally  reprp 
sentations,  dramatic  ana  mimetic  in  their  character,  of  the  evei*y-day  life  of  the  Sicilian 
peasantry.  They  have  been  successfully  imitated  by  Virgil,  and  have  given  -origin  at 
least  to  that  so-called  pastoral  literature  of  mediseval  and  modem  times,  which  is,  how 
ever,  totally  deficient  in  the  simplicity,  fidelity,  and  therefore  poetry  of  the  Syracusan 
author.  Theocritus  knows  nothing  of  the  imaginar}'  shepherds  of  a  fictitious  Arcadia, 
his  dramatic  simplicity  and  truth  arc  in  wide  contrast  to  the  affected  sentiment,  \)w 
unnatural  innocence,  and  the  artificial  simplicity  of  that  unreal  world.  Comedy  and 
pathos  enter  freely  into  his  represen  rations  of  rural  Sicilian  life,  and  his  idyls  retain 
the  charms  of  freshness  and  nature  even  to  the  present  day.  They  are  80  in  nuinher. 
though  all  of  them  are  not  strictly  bucolic,  or  even  genuine.  Thev  are  written  in  a 
mixed  dialect,  in  which  the  softened  Doric  prevails;  and  together  wiili  a  few  lines  from 
a  lost  poem  called  Berenice,  and  22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology,  make  up  hi^  re- 
mains, of  which  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Meineke  and  Paley;  and  the  best  trans^ 
lation  in  English,  that  of  Dr.  M.  J.  Chapman. 

THEODICY  (Gr.  I7idos,  God,  and  dikS,  justice;  Lat.  Iheodicofa,  the  judgment  of  God). 
a  name  given  to  the  exposition  of  the  theory  of  Divine  Providence,  with  a  view  espp 
cially  to  the  vindication  of  the  attributes,  and  particularly  of  the  sanctity  and  justice  of 
God  in  establishing  the  present  order  of  things,  in  which  evil,  moral  as  well  as  phvsical. 
so  largely  appears  to  prevails.  The  name  is  of  modern  origin,  datine  from  the  close  of 
the  17th  c.,  or  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c. ;  but  the  theory  itself,  as  well  asthemvsterious 
problem  which  it  meant  to  resolve,  is  as  old  as  philosophy  itself.  See  Evil.  iPhe  first 
to  consider  the  question  in  its  integrity  was  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  (q.  v.).  His  work 
entitled  Essais  de  T/ieodieee  $ur  la  SanUdeDUu,  la  LOwrte  de  VJEhnme,  et  VOngine  dn 
Mai,  was  published  in  1710.  It  rose  at  once  to  the  very  highest  point  of  popularity,  and 
was  translated  into  almost  every  European  language.  The  leading  principle  of  Leib- 
nitz's vindication  of  God's  goodness  is  the  well-known  optimistic  theory  which  has  been 
explained  elsewhere  (see  OrriMisM);  but  he  had  been  followed  by  several  writers  indif- 
ferent countries— as  Balguy,  Werdermann,  Kindervater,  Creutzer,  Benedict  Kapp,  and 
many  others.  Of  these  wnters,  it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  they  have  foUowed  the 
same  method,  and  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  same  view — viz.,  the  reconcillfltion 
with  the  goodness,  the  sanctity,  and  the  justice  of  the  one  God,  the  existence  of  tbo&i' 
manifold  evils,  physical  or  material,  as  well  as  moral,  which  appear  in  the  present  order 
of  things.  This  view,  it  will  be  seen,  in  strictly  limited  to  one  single  problem.  But  in 
the  discussions  of  the  new  philosophic  systems,  and  esi>ecially  tliat  of  Hegel,  -which  have 
arisen  in  Germany,  new  difficulties  regarding  the  Christian  idea  x^  Go  A  nave  arisen  out 
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of  the  rationaiistie  aotioiks  of  existence  in  general.  To  meet  those  difficulties,  a  new 
theodioy  has  hecome  necessary,  and  it  has  b^iin  to  occupy  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
espedafiy  in  France.  Two  works  m  particular  addressed  to  this  view  of  the  subject 
may  be  noticed;  the  first  is  M.  Maret's  GhrUtian  TheodieSe,  or  Campari^an  of  the  Onri»- 
iian  and  the  Eaiumalisiie  idea  cf  God,  1846;  the  second  is  that  of  the  Jesuit  philosopher, 
Pdre  Gratry,  who  has  devoted  the  first  volume  of  his  course  of  philosopliy,  De  la  Con- 
naissariee  de  JOieu,  to  this  special  subject.     This  work  was  published  at  rans,  1858. 

THEODOLITE  (Or.  thead,  I  see,  dolklios,  long),  an  instrument  much  employed  in  land- 
surveying  for  the  measurement  of  angles  horizontal  and  vertical  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  proportioned  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  con- 
veniently portable.  Like  all  instruments  in  very  general  use,  the  variations  in  its  con- 
struction are  almost  numberless;  but  its  main  characteristics  continue  unaltered  in  all 
forms.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  concentric  circular  plates  of  copper,  brass,  or  other 
material  (the  upper  plate,  or  upper  horizontal,  either  being  smaller,  and  let  into  the  lower, 
or  lower  horizontal,  or  the  rim  of  the  lower  raised  round  the  outside  of  the  upper),  mov- 
ing round  a  common  axis,  which,  being  double,  admits  of  one  plate  moving  indepen- 
dently of  the  other.  Upon  the  upper  horizontal  rise  two  supports,  bearing  a  cross  bar, 
which  is  the  axis  of  a  vertical  circle  moving  in  a  plane  at  right  ancles  to  the  former. 
This  latter  circle  either  has  a  telescope  fixed  concentric  with  itsulf,  or  a  semicircle  is 
substituted  for  the  circle,  and  the  telescope  is  laid  above,  and  parallel  to  its  diameter. 
The  circles,  as  their  names  denote,  are  employed  in  the  measurement  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  angles.  For  these  purposes  the  outer  of  the  horizontal  circles  is  graduated,  and 
the  inner  carries  the  index-point  and  the  verniers  (q.v.);  the  vertical  circle  is  also  gradu- 
ated, and  the  graduations  are  generally  read  off  by  an  index-point  and  vernier  firmly 
attached  to  the  supports.  The  upper  horizontal  is  furnished  with  two  levels  placed  at 
right  angles  to  eac*!!  other,  for  purposes  of  adjustment,  and  has  a  compass-box  let  into  it 
at  its  center.  The  stand  consists  of  a  circular  plate  supported  on  three  legs,  and  con- 
nected with  the  lower  horizontal  by  means  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint;  the  horizontal 
adjustment  of  the  instrument  being  effected  by  means  of  three  or  four  (the  latter  num- 
ber is  the  better)  upright  screws  placed  at  equal  distances  between  the  plates.  The 
telescope  is  so  fixed  as  to  be  reversible,  and  the  adjustments  are  in  great  part  similar  to 
those  of  other  telescopic  instruments,  but  are  too  numerous  and  minute  to  be  here 
detailed.  Both  horizontal  plates  being  made,  by  means  of  the  screws  and  levels,  truly 
level,  the  telescope  is  pointed  at  one  object,  and  the  horizontal  angles  read  off;  it  is  then 
turned  to  another  object,  and  the  readings-off  from  the  graduated  circle  ag^ain  per- 
formed; and  b^'  the  dinerence  of  the  readings,  the  angular  horizontal  deviation  is  given ; 
and  when  vertical  angles  are  requii-ed,  the  readings  are  taken  from  the  vertical  circle  in 
a  similar  manner. 

THEODORA,  Empress, 508-548;  b.  Cyprus;  a  dancer  and  courtesan  at  Constantinopli), 
to  whom  Justinian  was  married  in  526.  He  proclaimed  her  empress  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  in  527,  and  she  seems  to  have  exerted  considerable  influence  in  public  affairs. 
The  legislation  of  Justinian  for  improvement  of  the  stage  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  her.  By 
that  legislation  any  actor  becoming  a  Christian  could  not  be  obliged  to  remain  upon 
the  stage  if  he  had  conscientious  scruples  against  doing  so. 

THEODOXE,  King  of  Abyssinia,  otherwise  described  as  Negus,  emperor  or  kin^  of 
kings  of  Ethiopia,  a  prince  whose  extraordinary  career,  has  excited  much  interest  since 
war  was  declared  against  him  by  the  English  government.  At  the  time  when  the 
article  Abtsbikia  first  appeared  in  this  work,  the  subject  was  not  of  much  importance 
to  English  readers,  and  a  few  additional  remarks  were  therefore  necessary  to  explain  the 
leading  events  in  the  life  of  Theodore.  Abyssinia  forms,  it  will  be  recollected,  a  table- 
land, which,  although  lying  within  the  tropics,  has,  owing  to  its  great  elevation,  a  cool 
and  equable  climate.  Its  inhabitants,  who  have  a  Caucasian  or  European  physiognomy, 
profess  Christianity,  acknowledge  a  bishop  or  abuna  selected  and  consecrated  by  the 
Coptic  patriach  of  Alexandria,  make  use  of  a  system  of  law  based  on  the  code  of  Justin- 
ian, and  have  otherwise  preserved  some  share  of  the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
Abyssinian  empire  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  in  the  6th  c,  when  it  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bed  sea,  and  even  included  a  part  of  southern  Arabia.  The  Mohammedan 
conquests  drove  back  the  frontier  to  the  limits  of  the  table-land;  and  since  the  7th  c, 
the  inhabitants  have  been  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  warfare  with  negro  tribes,  and  with 
the  great  Mohammedan  powers.  They  have  been  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hostile 
races.  The  tradition  of  the  great  power  of  the  Negus  lingered  in  Europe  throughout 
the  middle  ages;  and  although  separated  from  the  west,  the  Abyssinian s  continued  to 
consider  themselves  one  of  the  Christian  and  civilized  communities.  In  the  15th  c, 
when  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  invaders,  they  appealed  to  the  Portuguese  for 
assistance,  and  it  was  granted,  on  condition  that  they  should  abandon  the  rites  of  the 
Coptic  church,  and  yield  unqualified  submission  to  the  pope.  The  promise  was  given, 
ana  the  invaders  were  driven  back.  The  royal  family  received  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  and  professed  the  tenets  of  the  Latin  church.  They  could  not,  however,  induce 
the  native  clergy  and  the  people  to  follow  them;  and  their  adoption  of  a  foreign  creed 
was  the  first  step  to  the  weakening  of  the  royal  power,  which  haa  been  absolute  Tor  ages, 
and  which  rested  on  a  firm  basis  of  tradition  and  custom,  particularly  strong  among  a 
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people  in  the  fitage  of  progress  attained  by  the  Abysnnians.  The  royal  family  still 
represented  are  of  ffreat  antiquity,  and  are  devoutly  believed  by  their  subjects  to  have 
sprung  from  Menelek,  a  son  of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Bheba.  The  Abyssiiiiaa 
church  certainly  dates  from  the  4th  c,  when  the  first  bishop,  or  abuna,  settled  at  Axum. 
The  abuna  is  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whose 
supremacy  he  recognizes.  The  dissensions  introduced  by  Catholicism  in  the  16th  c. 
were  followed  by  invasions  of  the  Gallas  on  the  s.,  and  the  Turks  on  the  north.  The 
bilterness  of  the  stru^le  with  the  latter  has  been  increased  by  the  large  contribution 
exacted  by  the  Egyptian  government  on  the  consecration  of  an  abuna,  and  represented 
to  be  a  tribute  or  acknowledgment  of  suzerainty.  A  frantic  jealousy  of  the  Tui:ks 
among  all  ranks  of  Abyssinians  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  Abyssinian 
politics.  The  decay  of  the  royal  power  in  the  16lh  c.  led  to  a  phenomenon  frequently 
repeated  both  in  India  and  Europe.  Just  as  the  Merovingian  kings  of  France  became 
mere  titular  monarchs,  the  emperors  of  Ethiopia  became  **  puppet  kings."  They  were 
chosen  from  the  royal  stock  by  the  great  feudatories,  but  retained  the  mere  insignia  of 
royalty.  When  the  great  chiefs  could  not  agree  in  the  selection  of  a  monarch,  any  one 
who  found  himself  strong  enough  would  march  upon  the  capital,  and  place  upon  the 
throne  one  of  the  royal  stock,  and  in  his  name  retain  supreme  power,  under  the  name 
of  ras  (head  or  chief),  until  in  turn  unseated  by  a  rival  adopting  the  same  course.  In 
this  way  there  have  been  as  many  as  twelve  puppet  emperors  at  one  time,  representing 
the  same  number  of  rival  chiefs.  The  country  has  in  conseauence  been  kept  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  revolution.  From  its  great  natural  features  it  must,  however,  be  always 
divided  into  three  leading  parts;  (1)  Tip*§,  forming  the  northern  promontory  of  the  table- 
land, where  the  Geez,  a  Semitic  dialect,  is  spoken,  and  through  which  passes  the  chief  route 
to  the  Red  sea;  (2)  Amhara,  the  middle  pro\ince,  where  the  language  is  the  non-Semitic 
Amharic.  and  in  which  is  Gondar,  the  capital  and  seat  of  supreme  power;  and  (3)  Shoa, 
a  southern  prolongation  of  the  table-land,  where  the  langua^  is  also  Amharic,  but 
which  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  intruding  tribes  of  Gallas,  an  alien 
race.  Among  the  minor  provinces,  the  chief  are  Lasta  and  Waag,  Semen,  Go^jam,  and 
Euara.  In  the  last  century,  Gooska,  a  Galla  adventurer,  entered  Amhara,  tlie  central 
province,  and,  securing  possession  of  the  puppet  emperor,  assumed  the  title  of  ras,  and 
fixed  his  family  in  power  at  Debra  Tabor.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  and  his  grand- 
son, ras  Ali,  who,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  confirmed  the  power  of  his 
family  by  successful  military  enterprises  against  the  frontier  tribes  and  the  great  chiefs, 
and  by  the  marria^  of  his  mother,  Waizero  Menln,  a  beautiful  and  clever  woman,  to 
Johannes,  the  nominal  emperor.  Such  was  the  success  of  ras  Ali  that  his  supremacy  was 
acknowledged  by  all  the  great  chiefs  except  Dejai  Berro  of  Godiam.  and  that  anarchy 
seemed  about  to  cease  for  a  time  in  Abyssinia.  It  was  then  for  tne  first  time  that  rela- 
tions were  opened  between  the  central  province  and  Eneland,  So  early  as  1810,  while 
Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  her  struggle  with  Napoleon,  Bfr.  Salt  was  sent  as  her 
envoy  to  Abyssinia;  but  he  went  no  furmer  than  Tigre,  the  ras  of  which  was  treated  as 
an  independent  sovereign.  When  the  power  of  the  French  was  destroyed  in  the  eastern 
seas  by  the  capture  of  me  Mauritius,  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  settlements  in 
Madagascar,  the  English  government  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  Abvssinia,  and  Mr. 
Salt  was  recalled.  One  member  of  the  English  mission,  however,  a  Mr.  !^earce,  remained 
behind,  and  acquired  the  confidence  of  Dejai  Sabagadis,  who,  in  1816,  on  the  death  of 
Walda  Selasife,  acquired  the  government  of  Tigre.  The  favor  manifested  by  the  prince 
last  named  to  Englishmen  induced  the  church  missionary  society  to  e.stabli8h  a  mission 
within  his  territories,  with  which  was  connected  Dr.  (jK>bat,  since  Anglican  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  Tigre  was  conquered,  however,  by  Dejaj  Oubi6  of  Semen;  and  the  mis- 
sinaries,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  family  of  the  displaced  chiefs,  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  country.  An  opening  was  thus  made  for  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  under  padre  de'  Jacobis,  a  very  able  Neapolitan,  established  them- 
selves in  Tigre,  and  sucoeedai  in  making  a  strong  impression  on  the  population,  among 
wliom  their  leader  became  known  as  the  abuna  Yacob,  and  was  invested  with  invested 
with  some  share  of  the  veneration  bestowed  on  the  native  abuna.  In  consequence  of 
the  large  sum  exacted  by  the  Egyptian  government  on  the  consecration  of  an  abuna,  the 
ofiSce  had  remained  vacant  for  many  years.  To  secure  the  influence  of  the  native  church, 
however,  Dejaj  Oubi6  sent  a  mission  to  Egypt  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  new 
abuna.  and  the  padre  de'  Jacobis  accompanied  it,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  selection  of 
a  prest  favorable  to  Rome.  He  was,  however,  thwarted  by  the  Coptic  patriarch,  who 
appointed  Abba  Salama,  a  young  man  partly  educated  in  the  English  church  mission  at 
Cant),  and  who  was  afterward  to  be  mixea  up  with  the  fortunes  of  kiny  Theodore. 
Shoa  had  also  been  brought  into  contact  with  Europe  by  a  Protestant  mission  in  1888. 
Two  years  afterward  the  same  country  was  visited  by  maj.  Harris;  but  owing  to 
deplorable  jealousy,  no  permanent  result  followed.  The  first  direct  intercourse  with 
Amhara.  the  central  province,  was  brought  about  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  an  oflBcer  of  the 
Indian  navy,  who  had  married  an  Abyssinian,  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  settled  in 
the  country.  He  had  taken  service  in  the  army,  in  which  he  commanded  the  match- 
lockmen,  and  he  had  become  the  most  trusted  friend  and  advi$«er  of  ras  Ali.  He  liked 
the  country,  and  thought  it  could  be  opened  to  English  commercr  and  coloniznHon  with 
iucalcuhible  advantage  to  tx>th  countries.  In  1842  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Walter  Plowden 
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A  Calcutta  merchant,  od  his  way  to  Europe  from  Indi4  to  whom  he  communicated  hia 
schemes,  and  imparted  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  two  Englishmen  became  bosom, 
friends,  and  remained  toother  fiye  years  in  Abyssinia.  In  1847  Mr.  Plowden  proceeded 
to  England  to  lav  his  views  before'  the  English  government.  He  was  less  successful 
than  he  expected;  but  he  convinced  lord  Falmerston  that  under  ras  All  a  central  and 
permanent  government  had  been  established  in  Abyssinia,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to> 
open  oommerdal  relations  with  the  country.  He  was  appointed  consul,  but  unfortu- 
nately his  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Massowah,  a  sea-port  within  the  Egyptian  frontier,  a 
choice  whic^  at  once  excited  the  suspicion  and  wounded  the  vanity  of  tlie  Abyssinians. 
On  Nov.  2,  18<ti^,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  ras  All  and  Mr.  Plowden,  and  there 
seemed  every  prospect  of  a  close  connection  being  established  with  this  country,  when 
all  that  had  been  done  was  rendered  useless  by  the  rise  of  Theodore,  and  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  power  of  ras  Ali 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  Kuara,  a  district  of  Amhara,  s.w.  of  lake  Tzana,  was- 
ruled  by  Dejaj  Uomf u.    The  brother  of  this  frontier  chief  died  young,  leaving  a  widow  in 
great  poverty,  and  a  son  bom  in  1820,  named  Kassai,  afterward  Theodore.    She  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuse  with  her  boy  in  Gondar.    There  she  lived  in  great  obscuritj^, 
eammg  her  bread  by  seUing  Joosio^  a  specific  against  tape- worm.     What  her  rank  was  ia 
doubtf  ul ;  and  it  is  not  known  how  far  her  son  was  justified  in  claiming  for  her  descent 
from  the  family  of  the  titular  kings.    Kassai  was  admitted  to  a  monastery,  where  he 
spent  many  years;  but  his  asylum  was  afterward  attacked  by  an  insurgent  chief,  and 
he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Kuara.    He  joined  the  army  of  his  uncle,  then  fighting  the 
Turks;  and  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  courage,  intelligence,  activity,  and 
tact  that  he  obtained  a  wonderful  influence  over  his  fellow,  soldiers.    Dejaj  Comfu 
died  suddenly,  and  his  three  sons  quarreled.     To  settle  their  dispute,  Birru  Goshu, 
chief  of  Qodjam,  was  called  in.     He  entered  Kuara,  and  conquered  the  best  part  of  it. 
Kassai,  however,  resisted  him,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band  of  soldiers  took 
refuge  among  the  mountains.     He  was  there  attacked  by  Waizero  Menin,  the  mother  of 
ras  AU,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  married  the  titular  emperor  Johannes,  and  who  at 
that  time  ruled  Dembea,  the  district  near  Gondar,  the  capital.     Kassai  encountered  her 
troops,   defeated  them  several  times,   and  recovered  possession  of  Kuara.     Ras  Ali 
thoneht  it  prudent  to  come  to  terms,  recognized  him  as  governor  of  Kuara,  and  g.tve 
him  his  daughter   in  marriage.     This  alliance  did  not,  however,  reconcile  Kassai  and 
Waizero  Menin.    They  again  quarreled,  and  again  Kassai  was  victorious.    He  captured 
Waizero  Menin,  and  compelled  his  father-in-law  to  acknowledge  him  as  ras  of  Kuara 
and  Dembea.    Ras  Ali  had,  however,  become  alarmed  at  the  power  of  Kassai,  and 
determined  to  crush  him.    As  representing  the  ras,  Birru  Goshu  attacked  him  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  compelled  him  again  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Kuara.    In 
the  foUowin^  year,  Kassai  entered  the  field  against  Birru  Goshu,  conquered  him,  and 
slew  him  with  his  own  hand.     He  then  marched  against  ras  All,  and  drove  him  ta 
Debra  Tabor,  the  old  stronghold  of  his  family.    There  he  maintained  for  a  time  a 
determined  resistance,  but  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  yield,  and  he  then  sought  refuge 
io  the  country  of  the  Gallas,  where  he  died.    Kassai  then  attacked  the  Dejaj  of  Godjam, 
8on  of  the  chief  he  had  killed,  and  defeated  him.     The  whole  of  Amhara  thus  fell  into 
his  possession.     Having  secured  the  person  of  the  titular  emperor,  he  called  upon  D^aj 
Oubie  of  Tigre  and  Semen  to  pay  tribute  to  him.    This  demand  was  refused  with 
insult.    Such,  however,  was  the  power  of  this  chief  that  Kassai  dreaded  to  attack  him. 
The  rivals  met  in  Feb. ,  1854,  and,  to  avert  bloodshed,  agreed  to  allow  the  magnates  of  the 
empire  to  decide  which  had  the  best  right  to  the  throne.     The  abuna  was  more  under 
the  control  of  Oubie  than  Kassai,  and  the  latter  felt  that  the  weight  of  the  church  would 
be  againsi  him.    Padre  de'  Jacobis,  as  already  mentioned,  had  acc^uired  considerable 
influence  in  Tigre.    Theodore  made  advances  to  him,  and  offered  that  if  he,  as  head  of  the, 
Latin  church,  would  support  his  cause,  and  crown  him  king,  he  would  compel  the  people 
to  adopt  the  Romish  rites.    Dr.  Beke  asserts  that  the  padre  de'  Jacobis  accepted  the 
offer.    Kassai  marched  against  Oubi6,  and  in  Feb.,  1855,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Debi- 
reskie,  in  which  the  latter  was  captured,  as  well  as  the  abuna  Salama.    Kassai,  unscrupu* 
loosly  disregarding  his  promise  to  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  now  made  advances  to  the 
abuna  Abba  Salama,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  acknowledge  his  descent  from  Solo- 
mon and  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and  to  crown  him  emperor.    The  conditions  exacted  were 
that  Kassai  should  support  the  Coptic  church,  and  banish  the  Roman  Catholics.     A  few 
(lays  after  the  battle,  Kassai  was  acoordlnffly  crowned  by  the  abuna  as  Theodore  of 
Abyssinia.    It  was  not  without  reason  that  this  name  was  chosen.     According  to  an  old 
tradition,  a  king  Theodore  was  to  reign  in  Abyssinia,  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Solomon, 
and  restore  the  ancient  glory  of  Ethiopia.     Kassai  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  him- 
self tlie  man  thus  announced.    He  proclaimed  himself  a  descendant  of  Solomon,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ventured  to  ignore  the  titular  lung;  on  the  contrary,  since  hia 
coronation,  he  is  represented  as  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  naked  to  the  waist, 
u  is  the  custom  of  an  Abyssinian  servant  in  presence  of  his  master.     On  the  annexation 
0^  Tigr6.  Theodore  resolved  to  attack  Shoa,  the  third  great  province  of  the  old  empire. 
He  invaded  the  country  of  the  WoUo  Gallas,  defeated  them,  and  reached  Ankobar,  the 
wnthem  capital.    The  people  were  frightened  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  king,  and  sub- 
mitted without  a  struggle.    Theodore  now  resolved  to  extend  his  cpnquests  tcr^e  F 
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sea,  and  enter  on  a  crusade  against  the  Turks  for  the  recovery  of  the  sea-board.    He  bad 
treated  up  till  this  time  the  conquered  ui-ovinces  with  ereat  leniency,  generally  leann; 
one  of  the  ruling  family  in  power,  and  to  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Plowden  he  extended  Ui« 
flame  protection  they  had  from  ras  Ali.    He  heartily  adopted  many  of  their  achemtd, 
and  was  anxious  to  open  up  intercourse  with  England.     It  was  difficult,  however,  lo 
negotiate  with  him.     He  believed  himself  to  possess  the  same  claim  to  respect  u  a 
European  monarch,  and  was  kept  in  perpetual  torture  by  imaginary  slights,  and  more 
especially  by  the  respect  shown  to  the  Turks,  whom  he  regards  as  barbarians.    His  vanity 
and  touchiness  were  aggravated  bv  reverses.    The  conquest  of  Bhoa  had  not  long  been 
completed  when  the  Dejaj  of  Godjam  and  the  prince  of  Tigr6  rebelled,  the  latter  being 
supported  by  the  French.     At  the  time  when  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were 
banished  by  Theodore,  Dr.  Erapf  and  the  rev.  Martin  Flad  entered  central  Ahyssioi^  U> 
found  a  Protestant  mission  under  the  auspices  of  bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem.    Thty 
proposed   to  introduce  handicraftsmen,  not  priests,  who  were  to  follow  their  usual 
avocations,  and  in  addition,  merely  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  distribute  copies  in  the 
natives  languages.     The  scheme  met  with  Theodore's  approval.     In  April,  1856,  the  first 
member  of  the  mission  arrived,  and  others  followed.    Encouraged  by  their  success,  tbe 
rev.  H.  A.  Btern  afterward  went  to  Abyssinia  as  agent  of  the  society  for  promoun^ 
Christianity  among  the  native  Jews  or  Falashas,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  king  and 
abuna  to  found  another  mission.     He  went  back  to  Europe,  but  returned  early  in  186<l, 
accompanied  by  *Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenthal.    A  third,  known  as  the  Scotch  missioD. 
was  founded,   and  all  were   well   received.     The  first  quarrels  of   Theodore  were 
with    the  diplomatists.     He  was  indignant   at   the  i)roposal  made  by   the  Engli&li 
foreign  office  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  criminals  in  Abyssiaia,  without  granting 
him  reciprocal  rights.     In  Nov.,  1856,  he  was  still  further  irritated  by  our  refusal  to 
receive  any  embassy  from  him  without  an  assurance  that  he  was  to  renounce  all  idei 
of  reconquering  from  Egypt  the  Abyssinian  territory  of  which  it  had  taken  po^ 
session.     At  this  period  our  government  are  accused  of  having  sj^stematically  ignored 
complaints  against  the  Turks.     They  certainly,  without  justification,  expressed  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  failure  of  Mr.  Plowden  to  realize  the  advantages  of  intercour^ 
with  Abyssinia,  although  he,  in  a  series  of  admirable  papers,  unfortunately  not  putw 
lished  at  the  time,  proved  that  it  had  arisen  from  causes  he  could  not  have  anticipat&i. 
Personally,  Mr.  Plowden  remained  on  the  best  terms  with  Theodore,  and  if  he  bad 
lived,  all  might  have  ^one  well.     The  consul,  however,  exposed  himself  to  great  risks. 
He  was  returninff  to  Massowah  from  Gtondar  when  he  and  a  company  of  fellow-travel- 
ers were  attacked  by  Garod.  a  rebel  chief.     He  was  wounded,  and  aied  of  the  injury 
he  received.     The  kin^  and  Mr.  Bell  marched  against  Garod,  and  killed  him.    Garod's 
brother  then  killed  Bell,  and  a  horrible  slaughter  of  the  insurgents  ensued.     After  the 
^eath  of  Mr.  Plowden,  capt.  C.  D.  Cameron  was  appointed  consul.    Theodore  was  not 
consulted,  and  the  new  consul  was  coldly  receivea  in  Oct.,  1862.     The  Egyptians  were 
at  the  time  advancing  within  the  northern  frontier  of  Tigr6,  and  Abyssinian  Christian 
had  been  subiected  to  indignities  at  Jerusalem.     Theodore  resolved  to  appeal  to  tbe 
English  and  French  governments,  and  wrote  letters  claiming  their  protection.    Thar  to 
the  queen  was  forwarded  to  Aden ;  but  unfortunately  did  not  reach  London  until  Feb.. 
1868,  when  it  was  thrust  into  a  pigeon-hole  and  ignored  or  forgotten.    In  tbe  meanwhil? 
consul  Cameron  was  directed  to  visit  Sennaar,  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and  Abyssini... 
to  judge  of  its  fitness  to  become  a  cotton-producing  country.   The  object  of  this  journey 
was  not  explained  to  Theodore,  and  he  naturally  felieved  it  to  be  a  visit  by  p.  spy  to  hli 
enemies  the  Turks.     His  suspicions  were  not  allayed  when  the  consul,  on  his  return  to 
<Gondar,  could  produce  no  answer  to  the  letter.     He  had  received  a  dispatch,  but  it  sim- 
ply ordered  him  to  go  back  to  Massowah,  and  not  to  interfere  with  Abyssinian  politics. 
-"So  your  queen,"  said  Theodore,  "can  give  you  orders  to  return  to  Massowah,  but  she 
<»nnot  send  a  civil  answer  to  my  letter  to  her.     You  shall  not  leave  till  that  answer 
comes;"  and  the  consul  was  detailed  on  parole  at  Gondar.     In  reply  to  the  French  let- 
ter, M.  Lejean  was  sent  to  Abyssinia.     A  written  answer  to  Theodore  was  read,  in 
which,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  irritate  him,  something  was  said  of  the  protection 
accorded  by  the  emperor  of  the. French  to  all  Roman  Catholics  in  the  east.    This  aggra- 
vated the  offense  already  committed  by  the  French — that  of  aiding  the  prince  of  Tigri 
The  letter  was  torn  and  trampled  upon,  and  M.  Lejean,  imprisoned  for  a  few  days,  was 
ordered  off  to  Massowah.    Theodore  declared  he  would  no  longer  be  ''humbugged  bv 
missionaries  and  consuls  like  a  rajah  of  Hindustan,"  and  the  European  residents  all  fen     | 
that  a  crisis  had  come.     In  Oct.,  1868,  consul  Cameron  sent  letters  to  Massowah.    His 
messengers  were  stopped,  deprived  of  their  dispatches,  and  beaten.    On  the  same  day 
Mr.  Stern,  who  happened  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  emperor,  inadvertently  ga"J 
him  offense;  and  he  and  his  two  servants  were  ordered  to  be  beaten.    The  servants  died 
the  same  night.     Mr.  Stern  himself  was  so  seriously  hurt  that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
His  papers  were  then  examined  and  found  to  contain  remarks  derogatory  to  the  emperor. 
He  ana  Mr.  Rosenthal  were  arrested,  and  on  Nov,  20  they  were  publicly  tried  with  aU 
the  formalities  of  Abyssinian  law— on  a  charge  of  having  committed  the  crimen  te» 
fnajettatis.    Mr.  Stern  was  accused  of  having  circulated  the  r^>ort  in  Europe  of  Theo- 
dore being  the  son  of  a  beggar-woman  who  sold  kosso,  and  of  his  not  being  the  descep<i- 
ant  of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba;  while  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  accused  of  bs^ii^S 
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said  that  the  country  would  fare  better  under  the  Turks  than  Theodore.  The  prisoners 
were  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  not  carried  out.  Two  days  afier  the 
trial  dispatehes  arrived  for  capt.  Cameron,  but  there  was  no  i*eply  to  Theodore's  letter. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  consul  was  injudicious  enough  to  apply  for  peraiission  to 
leave.  He  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  prison  at  Gondar  with  the  missionaries^ 
where  thej  remained  till  the  following  summer,  when  they  were  removed  to  Magdala. 
The  English  government  did  not  seem  to  interest  themselves  about  the  consul;  but  the 
case  of  the  missionaries  was  warmly  taken  up  by  lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  religious 
public.  A  letter  of  capt.  Cameron's  was  published,  in  which  he  said,  "  !No  release  until 
an  answer  is 'sent  to  the  letter  to  the  queen."  The  subject  was  brought  before  parlia- 
ment, and  the  government  were  compelled  to  search  for  this  document.  It  was  found 
in  the  pigeon-hole  where  it  bad  been  put,  indorsed  by  lord  John  Russell.  It  had  been 
written  in  1862;  it  was  answered  in  June,  1864.  The  reply  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Hor- 
muzd  Rassam,  a  native  of  Mosul,  who  had  been  employed  in  diplomatic  service  at  Aden. 
The  choice  of  this  envoy  was  most  unfortunate — he  being,,  in  the  eyes  of  Theodore,  a 
mere  Turk,  and  therefore  a  spy  and  au  enemy.  He  was  not  received  till  Jan.,  1866,  and 
then  a  second  error  was  committed.  Mr.  Rassam  accepted  a  large  present  from  Theo- 
dore, and  did  not,  or  was  not  enabled  to  repay  it,  as  was  expected,  by  a  gift  equal  in 
value,  although  the  necessity  of  doing  so  had  been  fully  explained  to  the  government. 
Theodore  then  sent  the  English  envoy,  who  was  treated  as  a  mere  beggar,  to  prison  with 
the  other  captives.  This  was  ^  first  distinct  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.  After  this 
period,  he  conducted  himself 'liKe  a  madman :  he  caused  women  and  children  to  be  tor- 
tured, dishonored,  and  starved-tn  an  unheard-of  manner.  "Out  of  3,000,000  inhabit- 
ants." says  Dr.  Blanc  in  June,  1867,  *'he  has  destroyed  more  than  a  third  by  war, 
famine,  and  murder."  After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  negotiate  with  Theodore, 
through  Mr.  Flad,  in  the  early  part  of  1867  lord  Stanley  in  April,  ordered  him  within 
three  months  to  deliver  up  the  prisoners.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  communication,  and 
accordingly  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  Bombay  for  the  invasion  of  the  table-land. 
The  force  consisted  of  upward  of  10,000  soldiers.  Early  in  November  the  advanced 
brigade  landed  at  Zulla,  on  the  Red  sea.  From  this  ^oint  the  expedition  advanced  suc- 
cessfully in  spite  of  many  difflculties,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1868,  came  within 
sight  of  Magdala.  On  April  10,  near  Magdala,  Theodore  gave  battle  to  the  Britisli 
forces,  and  sustained  a  defeat  so  decided  that  he  forthwith  made  submission  to  the 
extent  of  surrendering  all  the  European  captives  in  his  power;  and  on  the  13th,  Mag- 
dala, into  which  he  h^  retired,  was  stormed,  and  with  little  diflSculty  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  our  forces.  Neither  in  the  battle  nor  the  assault  was  there  any  loss  of  life  on 
the  British  side,  only  a  few  being  wounded;  the  Abyssinians  sustained  a  loss  of  500 
killed  and  1500  wounded,  the  most  notable  among  the  former  being  Theodore  himself, 
who  was  found  dead,  shot  in  the  head. — See  T?ie  British  Captives  in  Abymnia,  and  oilier 
works,  by  C.  T.  Beke,  ph.d.  ;  the  government  blue-books;  an  article  in  No.  65  of  the 
Westminster  Bemew,  new  series;  the  works  of  Harris,  Rudolph,  Lejean,  and  Dufton. 

THEOBOSE,  of  Mopsuestia,  a  well-known  writer  of  the  Syrian  church,  and  especially 
notable  in  connection  with  the  controversy  of  "The  Three  Chapters,"  was  born  of  a 
wealthy  and  distinguished  family  at  Antioch,  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century. 
He  was  the  school-fellow  and  friend  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  his  fellow-pupil  under 
the  philosopher  and  rhetorician  Libanius;  and  he  was  induced  by  the  earnest  exhorta- 
tion of  Chrysostom,  to  join  with  him  in  embracing  the  monastic  life.  His  theological  and 
scriptural  studies  were  made  under  Flavian  of  Antioch  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus;  and 
having  received  priest's  orders,  he  resided  for  a  time  at  Antioch,  where  his  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  won  the  highest  applause;  and  afterward  at  Tai-sus,  under  his  old 
teacher  Diodorus.  About  the  year  890,  or  a  little  later,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Mop- 
suestia in  Cilicia.  In  394  he  preached  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  at 
Constantinople,  on  occasion  of  a  synod  held  in  that  city.  Of  his  further  history  little  is 
known;  but  his  literary  activity  must  have  been  prodigious,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  con- 
temporary accounts,  and  by  the  number  of  the  works  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  but 
of  which  only  fragments  now  remain.  The  most  important  of  these  consisted  of  com- 
mentaries on  almost  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  various  polemical  writings.  A  sup- 
posed tendency  to  Pelagian  and  Nestorian  errors  was  observable  in  Theodore,  and  was  in 
part  the  occasion  of  the  long  controversy  of  the  three  chapters.  This  controversy,  how- 
ever, did  not  arise  till  long  after  the  death  of  Theodore,  which  took  place  about  427. 
Considerable  fragments  of  Theodore's  commentaries  have  been  published  by  cardinal 
Ma|  in  his  SpicUegium  Bomanum,  and  some  of  his  works  still  exist  in  Syriac;  but  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  has  been  lost. 

THEODORE' TITS  (Or.  iheodoretos,  God-bestowed),  a  celebrated  church  historian  and 
theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Antioch  about  the  year  398.  and  received  his  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  supposed  to  have  been  granted  as  the  fruit  of  earnest 
prayer,  to  his  parents,  who  had  long  been  childless.  He  was  educated  from  early 
childhood  in  a  monastery,  where,  among  bis  fellow  pupils,  were  Nestorius  and  John  of 
Antioch,  both  afterwara  celebrated  in  the  controversy  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
former.  He  was  admitted  among  the  clergy  of  Antioch;  and  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  became  bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  city  of  Syria.    His  zeal  and  eloquence  were  the  theme  of 


universal  praise,  and  bis  success  in  bringing  unbelievers  and  heretics  to  the  church  was 
4ilmo8t  unprecedented.  In  the  controversies  on  the  subject  of  Nestorius  and  his  doc- 
trines, which  followed  the  condemation  pronounced  by  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431, 
Theodoretus  for  a  time  took  a  warm  and  active  interest.  The  party  of  Nestorius  was 
with  difficulty  brought  to  an  accommodation  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  condemnation  of  Nestor i us  by  the  council  was  acquiesced  in  by  John,  bishop 
of  Antioch.  For  a  time  Theodoretus  disseuted  from  this  condemnation  of  Nestorius; 
4ind  he  not  only  expressed  these  sentiments  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Nestorius  himself, 
but  also  wrote  formally  against  the  celebrated  anathemas  of  Cyril  directed  against 
Kestorianism.  But  he  afterward  saw  the  neoessitj  of  yielding,  and  coriturred  in  the 
4leposition  of  those  bishops  who  still  persisted  m  their  rejection  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus.  Nevertheless,  he  by  no  means  fully  accepted  the  views  of  Cyril;  and  when, 
on  Cyrirs  death,  the  opposition  to  Nestorianism  be^m  to  develop,  under  the  turbulent 
partisanship  of  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Alexandna,  Dioscorus,  into  the  contrary  error 
of  Eutychianism.  Theodoretus  endeavored  to  induce  Dioscorus  to  abandon  his  extreme 
opinions.  Failing  in  the  attempt,  Theodoretus  composed  the  work  which  has  often 
Hgured  in  modem  controversy,  on  account  of  the  well  known  passage  as  to  the  change 
of  the  eucharistic  elements  which  it  contains,  entitled  "Eranistes  or  the  Many-shaped." 
This  work  was  regarded  by  Dioscorus  as  a  renewal  of  the  Nestorian  error,  and  he 
accused  Theodoretus  to  Domnus,  the  new  patriarch  of  Antioch,  of  that  heresy.  Theo- 
•doretus  replied  with  great  moderation;  but  Dioscorus  psirsisted;  and  having  engaged  the 
imperial  court  on  his  side,  succeeded  in  obtaining  f ranri  the  emperor  Theodosius  XL  an 
order  confining  Theodoretus  within  the  limits  of  his -own  diocese.  Meanwhile,  the 
Eutychian  controversjr  reached  its  height,  and  Eutyches  (q.v.)  having  been  first  con- 
demned by  Flavian,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  a  synod  held  in  448,  was  afterward 
iibsolved  in  the  celebrated  robber-council  of  Ephesus,  under  Dioscorus  iw  449.  The 
latter  council  not  only  excluded  Theodoretus  from  its  sittings,  but  formally  deposed  him 
from  his  see;  whereupon  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  monastery  at  Antioch  in 
which  he  had  received  his  first  education.  All  this,  however,  was  reversed  by  the 
general  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451.  Theodoretus  did  not  very  long  survive  his  restor- 
ation. He  died  about  the  year  457.  His  works  fill  four  volumes  folio,  reprinted  in  10 
parts  8vo,  by  Schulze  (Halle,  1768-74),  and  consist  of  commentaries  on  many  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles;  a  HtsUyry  of  the  Cimrcli,  from 
^25  to  429  A.D.,  in  five  books;  BeUgiou8  History,  being  the  lives  of  the  so-called  fathers 
of  the  desert,  a  series  of  most  curious  and  interesting  pictures  of  early  ascetic  life;  the 
Eranistes.  a  dialogue  against  Eutychianism;  A  Concise  History  of  Heresies,  together  with 
orations  and  a  large  number  of  letters.  Of  these  works,  his  History  of  the  Church  is  by 
far  the  best  known,  as  well  as  the  most  important  and  interesting.  See  Schulze's  edition 
of  Theodoreti  Oyrensis  Opera, 

THXODOBIC,  sumamed  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Ostrogothic  monarchy,  which 
comprised  Italy,  Sicily,  south-eastern  Gaul,  Rh»Ua,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalma 
tia,  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Neusiedler  See,  to  the  s.  of  Vienna,  in  455  a.d.  His 
father,  Theodemir,  was  one  of  the  three  brothers  (the  other  two  were  Walamir  and 
"Widimir)  who,  on  the  death  of  Attila  (453  a.d),  freed  their  nation  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Huns,  and  being  the  representatives  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Amali,  exercised  a  united 
sovereignty  over  it;  but  the  death  of  "Walamir,  and  the  departure  to  Italy  and  Gaul 
of  Widimir  with  a  part  of  the  nation,  left  Theodoric's  father  sole  ruler  or  the  Ostro- 
goths who  remained  in  Pannonia.  Previous  to  these  events,  Theodoric  had  been  given 
as  a  hostage  to  the  eastern  emperor,  in  accordance  with  whose  directions  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  athletic  and  martial  exercises,  so  that  after  his  return  (478) 
home,  he  was  well  qualified  to  fill  the  post  of  ruler  of  his  ferocious  and  valiant  kinsmen, 
which,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  left  vacant  in  475.  In  the  previous  year,  the 
Ostrogoths  had  obtained  parts  of  Moesia  and  Dacia  as  settlements  from  the  emperor 
Zeno,  and  for  years  thev  gallantly  defended  the  empire  from  foreign  aggressors,  other 
<Jothic  tribes  included;  but  the  impolitic  faithlessness  of  Zeno  produced  m  revenge  the 
devastation  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  «nd  subsequently  (487)  a  raid  directed  on  the 
capital  itself.  The  emperor,  to  free  himself  from  his  troublesome  ally,  gave  him  per- 
mission to  invade  Italy,  a  suggestion  gladly  adopted  by  the  warlike  monarch,  who 
started  for  Italy  in  488;  and  after  forcing  his  way  through  the  Gepidee  and  others  who 
attempted  to  bar  his  progress,  and  gathering  recruits  on  the  way,  arrived  in  the  summer 
of  489  on  the  frontiers  or  Italy.  Odoacer  was  both  forewarned  and  forearmed ;  and  a 
desperate  conflict  between  the  two  powerful  aimies  took  place  near  Aquileia  (August  28. 
489),  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ostrogoths.  A  second  and  more  disastrous 
defeat  was  inflicted  on  Odoacer  near  Verona  (Sept.  27),  after  which  he  took  refuge  in 
Bavenna;  but  having  again  gathered  a  large  force,  he  was  totally  routed  a  third  time  on 
the  banks  of  the  Adda  (August,  490),  again  blockaded  in  Kavenna,  while  the  whole 
of  Italy  was  being  subdued;  and  having  at  last  surrendered,  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered  (March,  498).  Theodoric  now  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  resisted  the 
claim  of  suzerainty  preferred  by  the  eastern  emperor;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  vic- 
torious campaign  against  tlie  Franks,  to  compel  them  to  cease  their  assaults  on  the  Vitd- 
gothic  dominions,  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  in  Spain  against  tfa^  authority  of  the 
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infant  monarch,  his  own  grandson  Amalric  (durine  whose  minority  Theodoric  adminis- 
tered also  the  government  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom),,  and  an  expedition  against  the 
robber  hordes  oi  the  Bulgarians,  the  whole  of  his  long  reign  was  devoted  to  the  consoli- 
dation  and  development  of  his  new  kingdom.  His  followers  only  received  one-third  of 
the  conquered  country;  the  rest  was  legally  secured  to  the  then  possessors,  and  by  de- 
grees his  barbaro\is  followers  were  placed  upon  a  footing  of  harmony  with  their  fellow- 
subjects.  Theodoric  made  Ravenna  his  capital;  occasionally,  when  his  northern  fron- 
tier was  threatened,  removing  to  Verona.  He  died  in  526.  Theodoric  holds  the  very 
highest  rank  among  monarchs.  An  uneducated  barbarian,  and  master  of  a  power 
which  even  the  most  formidable  of  his  neighbors,  the  FraDk8,could  not  have  long  with- 
stood, he  showed  no  desire  of  conquest;  cultivated  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
surrounding  nations;  ruled  all  classes  of  his  subjects  with  irresistible  authority,  but 
with  corresponding  justice  and  moderation ;  zealously  promoted  agriculture  and  com- 
merce till  Italy  again  took  its  old  position  as  the  most  prosperous  country  in  Europe; 
and,  himself  an  Arian,  exhibited  a  tolerance  of  ajl  other  sects,  which  the  latter,  when 
their  turn  for  supremacy  came,  were  very  far  from  imitating.  The  foul  blot  on  his 
character  is  the  judicial  murder  of  BoSthius  (q.v.)  and  Symmachus,  for  a  supposed  con- 
nivance with  the  senator  Albinus  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  eastern  emperor  in 
Italy;  but  every  fact  that  can  be  gathered  respecting  this  event  bears  out  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  result  of  a  burst  of  passion,  intensified  by  his  extreme,  nay,  almost  morbid, 
jealousy  of  Byzantine  interference  in  Italy.  The  one  great  error  of  his  administration 
consisted  in  his  wholly  neglecting  to  assimilate  his  Ostrogothic  subjects  with  the  previ> 
ous  inhabitants,  either  by  a  common  code  of  laws,  or  by  common  official  preferment; 
for  though,  under  his  sway,  the  evil  of  this  separation  did  not  appear,  yet,  when  the 
scepter  fell  to  weaker  hands,  an  antagonism  necessarily  arose  between  the  ruling  and 
the  subject  races,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  successful  restoration  of  63'zantine 
authority  in  Italy  by  Belisarius  (q.v.)  and  Narses  (q.v.).  •  Theodoric  left  no  son;  but  his 
third  daughter,  Amalaswintha,  succeeded  him  as  regent  for  her  son  Athalaric;  the 
eldest,  Theodlcusa,  having  become  queen  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  mother  of  Amalric; 
and  the  second,  Ostrogoths,  the  wife  of  Sigismund,  the  last  king  of  the  Burgundians. 

THE0D08IA,  or  Fbodosia.    See  Kappa,  ante, 

THEOBO'SIXTS,  the  name  of  three  later  Roman  emperors. — THEODOsms  I.,  surnamed 
rrHE  Grkat,  and  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandson,  was  of  Spanish 
descent,  and  was  born  either  at  Italica  (as  Gibbon  and  those  who  wish  to  make  him  of 
kin  with  Trajan  maintain),  or  more  probably  at  Cauca,  near  Segovia,  about  846  a.d. 
His  father,  also  named  Theodosius,  was  the  ffreat  general  of  the  Roman  empire,  who, 
after  freeing  South  Britain  from  the  savage  Caledonians,  who  roamed  over  it  at  their 
pleasure,  and  annihilating  the  formidable  rebellion  of  the  MoorFirmus,  which  threatened 
to  divorce  the  African  provinces  from  the  empire,  was  conspired  against  Irv  his  many 
malicious  enemie?  at  court,  and  summarily  beheaded  at  Carthage  in  876.  Theodosius, 
who  had  accompanied  his  father  in  his  British  campaigns,  and  afterward,  by  routing  the 
Sarmatians,  saved  Mcesia  from  devastatation,  retired  from  active  service  after  his  father's 
murder,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  care  of  his  patrimonial  lands  in  Spain.  But  his 
many  virtues  and  talents  were  not  forgotten  at  court;  and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Valens  (q.v.),  his  colleague,  Gratianus  (q.v.),  feeling  his  inability  to  sustain  alone  the 
cares  of  empire,  summoned  Theodosius  from  his  retirement,  invested  him  with  the 
imperial  purple,  and  confided  to  him,  Jan.  19,  879,  the  administration  of  Thrace,  Dacia, 
Macedonia,  *gypt,  and  the  east,  and  especially  the  protection  of  the  empire  asfainst  the 
Gotiis.  This  last  charge  called  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  new  emperor's  abilities,  for 
the  army  at  his  command  dared  not  face  the  Goths  in  the  open  field :  and  even  when, 
after  the  death  of  their  able  leader,  Fritigern,  the  Ostrogoths  and  /isigoths  separated, 
each  breaking  up  into  several  bands,  Theodosius  found  it  most  prudent  to  sow  jealousy 
and  dissension  among  them  by  promises  and  bribes,  and  after  a  four  years'  so-called 
campaign,  succeedea  in  pacifying  the  Visigoths,  the  Ostrogoths  retreating  toward 
ScyUiia.  The  latter  returned  in  3w,  their  ranks  swelled  by  Scythians,  but  were  totally 
routed  in  attempting  to  pass  the  Danube,  and  the  survivors  were  transported  to  Phrygia 
and  Lydia.  In  887.  Theodosius  undertook  to  restore  to  the  throne  of  the  western 
empire  Valentinian  II.  (whose  sister,  Galla,  he  married),  the  brother  of  Gratian,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  Maximus;  and  after  a  uniformly  successful  contest,  the  usurper  was 
captured  and  put  to  death  at  Aquileia.  In  892,  the  suspicious  death  of  Valentinian,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  puppet  Eugenius  by  Arbogastes,  the  real  ruler  of  the  west,  again 
summoned  Theodosius  to  interfere;  and  after  two  years  of  preparation,  his  motley  army 
of  Byzantines,  Goths,  Alans,  and  Huns,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  Eugenius's 
generals,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  who  chiefly  consti- 
tuted the  army  of  the  west;  and  the  two  portions  of  the  Roman  empire  were  again  united 
under  one  ruler.  The  union,  however,  fasted  only  four  months,  owin^  to  the  death  of 
Theodosius,  Jan.  17,  895.  Theodosius,  though  a  professor  of  the  ortnodox  Christian 
faitii,  was  not  baptized  till  880,  and  his  behavior  aiter  that  period  stamps  him  as  one  of 
the  most  cruel  and  vindictive  persecutors  who  ever  wore  the  purple.  His  arbitrary 
establishment  of  the  Kicene  faith  over  the  whole  empire,  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights 
of  all  apostates  from  Christianity  acd  of  the  Eunomians,  the  sentence  of  death  on  the 
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Maiiicheans  and  Quarto-declmaDS  (q.v.).  all  prove  this;  though  the  wnnt  of  evidence  foi 
the  direct  execuLioo  of  these  severe  laws,  somewhat  modifies  the  unfavorable  impression 
they  produce,  and  inchues  us  to  believe,  that,  like  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica,  they 
were  the  result  of  a  sudden  access  of  savage  passion,  carefully  fanned  by  his  interested 
ecclesiastical  advisers.  His  humiliation  before  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  for  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica,  was  regarded  by  the  church  as  one  of  its  greatest  victories 
over  the  temporal  power.  See  Ahbkose. — Theodosius  II.,  surnamed  the  Youngbb, 
the  only  son  and  successor  of  Arcadius  (q.v.),  was  born  401  a.d.,  succeeded  his  father 
when  eight  years  old,  and  occupied  the  throne  of  the  east  for  42  years.  The  chief  events 
of  his  reign  were  the  invasion  of  ihe  empire  by  the  Huns  under  Attila,  a  war  with 
Persia,  renewed  efforts  to  extirpate  paganism,  and  the  compilation  of  the  Codex  X7teo- 
doftianua  (see  Code).  The  emperor  himself  was  the  feeblest  of  rulers,  and  was  much 
better  adapted  for  the  cowl  than  for  the  scepter  and  sword. 

THEOG'NIS,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Greece,  about  544  b.g.  Plato  and  Suidas  say  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Megara  in  ^cily,  q^ers,  and  with  probability,  think  he  was  born  in 
Megara  in  Greece.  In  a  conflict  at  Megara  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy, 
the  later  prevailed,  and  Theognis,  who  belonged  to  the  former,  lost  his  landed  property 
and  was  banished  with  his  wue  Argyris;  they  found  refuge  in  Thebes.  It  is  not  known 
where  he  died.  He  left  a  work  consisting  of  a  series  of  moral  sentences  in  elegiac  verse, 
and  containing  many  striking  sentiments. 

THEOOOKT,  the  name  given  in  ancient  Greece  to  a  class  of  poems  recounting  the 

genealogy  of  the  gods.     Mussqus  (q.v.)  is  said  to  have  written  the  earliest  theogony ;  but 
is  work,  as  well  as  the  theogonies  of  Orpheus  (q.v.)  and  others,  have  perish^;  that  of 
Hesiod  (q.v.)  being  the  only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

THEOLOOT  (Gr.  tJieolooia,  lit.,  a  speaking  or  writing  about  Gk>d)  is  a  term  employed 
to  denote  the  theo"ry  of  the  divine  nature  and  operation.  It  first  occurs  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  who  understand  by  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  gods,  and  of  their  relation  to 
the  world.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Orpheus,  etc.,  are  called  theologai  (ihcologifins),  on  account 
of  the  subject-matter  of  their  verse.  But  their  theology  is  at  the  same  time  called 
** mythic,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "physical"  theology  of  the  philosophers,  which, 
reversing  the  mythic  order,  concerned  itself  with  apeculative  inquiries  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  its  relation  to  the  gods.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  word 
theology  does  not  occur,  and  the  idea  seems  alien  to  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
Christian  faith.  The  Greek  Christians  originally^' designated  any  aeep  philosophical 
apprehension  of  the  truths  of  religion  by  the  term  gnosis  (knowledge),  which  was 
opposed  to  pistis  (faith),  the  simple  irreflective  trust  of  the  majority  of  humble  believers. 
First  during  the  8d  and  4th  centuries  the  word  theolog>'  came  into  use,  especially  in 
connection  with  such  of  the  fathers  as  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  the  logos. 
In  this  sense,  the  evangelist  John  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  were  termed  theoUiffiaTU, 
During  the  same  period,  the  word  theology  was  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  In  the  century  following,  its  application  was  widened  by  Theodoret,  who  used 
it  to  denote  the  whole  circle  of  theoretical  instruction  in  religion ;  and  finally,  Abelard, 
through  his  Theologia  ChrisHana,  gave  the  word  that  comprehensive  signification  it  stUl 
bears,  as  expressive  not  only  of  a  theoretical  but  also  a  practical  exposition  of  religious 
truth.     The  word  divinity  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  same  thing  as  theology. 

THEOPHILTJS,  one  of  the  most  important  precursors  of  Dr.  Faust,  was,  according^  to 
the  legend,  coadjutor-bishop  at  Adana,  in  Cilicia.  After  the  death  of  his  bishop,  bcmg 
unanimously  chosen  successor,  he  declined  the  proffered  honor,  but  was  shortly  after- 
ward, at  the  instigation  of  slanderers,  deposed  from  his  former  ofl^ce  by  the  new  bishop. 
He  now  had  recourse  to  a  Jew  maffician,  who  took  him  to  a  midnight  meeting  of  devils, 
whose  chief  ordered  him  to  deny  Christ  and  Mary,  and  to  give  a  bond  making  over  his 
soul.  The  result  was  that  next  morning  he  was  re-instated  in  his  office  and  dignities  by 
the  bishop;  and  now,  presuming  on  the  suoport  of  his  confederates,  he  began  to  assume 
a  supercilious  and  domineering  manner.  But  he  was  soon  overtaken  with  remorse,  and, 
through  40  days*  fasting  and  prayers,  nre vailed  on  Mary  to  intercede  with  her  son  for 
him.  and  to  get  back  the  letter  from  tne  devil,  which  she  laid  upon  the  breast  of  the 
rei)entant  sinner,  as  he  lay  asleep  in  the  church.  Theophilus  then  made  a  public  con- 
fession of  his  crime,  told  of  the  goodness  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  died  three  days  after. 
This  legend,  whose  origin  is  traced  back  to  an  unknown  Greek,  of  the  name  of  Euty- 
chianus,  was  brought,  during  the  10th  c,  through  an  equally  unknown  Neapolitan 
priiiU,  named  Paul  us,  to  the  west,  where  it  very  quickly  spreaa  far  and  wide.  jBefore 
the  end  of  the  century  it  was  put  into  Latin  verse  by  Roswitha,  and  still  better,  by  the 
bif^hop  of  Rennes,  who  died  in  1128  (printed  in  the  AcUi  Sanctorum,  Feb.  4,  and  in 
IliUieberti  TuronenMs  et  Marhodi  Opera,  published  by  Beaugendre,  Par.  1708).  Gauthier 
de  Coinsy  (died  after  12<$6)  turned  it  into  a  beautiful  Frencn  poem  (printed  in  (Euvres  de 
Rutehenf,  published  by  Jubinal,  2  vols.);  and  the  Rhenish  compiler  of  the  AlU  Passional 
admitted  it  among  his  legends  of  Mary  {Marienlegenden,  published  by  Pfeiffer,  Stuttg. 
1846).  A  Dutch  metrical  version,  in  the  14th  c,  was  published  by  Blommaert  (TJuo- 
phUns,  Ghent,  lSd6).  The  first  dramatic  handling  of  the  subject  was  in  French  by 
Rutebeuf,  a  difttinguished  troubadour  of  the  13th  c.  (CEhmres,  published  by  Jubinal,  2 
voIb.^  Par.  1839);  then  repeatedly  during  the  14th  and  15th  c.  in  Low-German  {Roman- 
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jfaole  und  andere  Gedushte  in  (dtduMtrntse^ar  Sprachs,  published  by  Brans,  BerL  and 
8l6tthi,  1708;  Theopkilus,  in  ledandie,  Loto-C^erman,  and  nAher  Tonguea,  by  Dasent» 
Load.  1846).  The  legend  of  Theophilos  is  also  not  seldom  to  be  found  inserted  in  larjB;e 
works,  and  frequent  allnsions  to  it  occur  in  Latin,  G^^rman,  An^lo-Sazon,  Icelandic, 
Swedish,  French,  and  even  Spanish  literature.  It  has  even  been  pictoriaUy  represented 
in  French  churches.  With  the  16th  c.  it  seems  to  have  disa^^peared.  However  much 
the  various  versions  differ  from  one  another  in  the  minor  circumstances,  the  essential 
traits  remain  throughout  unchanged;  that  Theophilus  made  a  compact  with  the  devil 
in  order  to  recover  Tost  property;  that  he  attaint  his  object,  but  at  the  same  time  noth- 
ing  more  (nothing  whatever  of  mi^c  art),  and  that  Mary  rescued  the  repentant  sinner. 
Through  this  legend  of  Theophilus,  the  oldest  known  inataaoe  of  a  compact  with  the 
devil,  there  runs  a  lenient  spirit  (derived  from  paganism,  and  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  was  able  to  sanction  by  interposing  the  virgin  Marv),  which  distinguishes  it 
markedly  and  essentially  from  the  stern  Protestant  shape  of  the  devil's  compact  in  the 
Faust^book,  which,  with  vigorous  consistency,  requires  the  coDsignment  of  the  contract- 
ing party  to  hell. 

THS0FHBA8TTJS,  the  Greek  moralist  and  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Eresus  in  Lesbos,  and 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Plato,  and  subsequently  under  Aristotle.  The 
latter  took  especial  interest  in  him,  and  according  to  a  rather  incredible  legend,  altered 
his  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  into  that  of  Theophrastus  (divine  speaker),  in  compli- 
meut  to  the  fluent  and  graceful  speech  of  his  pupil.  To  Theophrastus,  moreover,  he 
bequeathed  the  presidency  of  the  lyceum,  his  library,  and  the  original  M88.  of  hia 
writings.  Theophrastus  proved  a  worthy  successor  or  the  Btagirite.  Under  his  presi* 
dcDoy  the  lyceum  sustained  its  character,  and  attracted  no  fewer  than  2,000  disciples, 
among  whom  was  the  comic  poet  Menander.  The  kings  Philippus,  Cassander,  and 
Ptolemy  held  him  in  high  esteem;  and  such  was  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  Athena 
for  him  that,  when  he  was  arraigned  for  impiety  and  triumphantly  acauitted,  they 
would  have  killed  his  accuser  had  he  not  generously  interceded.  In  compliance,  how* 
ever,  with  the  law  of  Sophocles,  which  decreed  the  banishment  of  all  philosophers  from 
Athens,  Theophrastus,  in  805  B.C.,  left  the  city,  until  the  enactment  was  rep&ded  the 
very  next  year  by  Philo,  also  a  disciple  of  Aristotle.  From  that  date  Theophrastus 
continued  his  lectures  until  his  death  m  287,  at  which  time  he  had  presided  over  the 
aciulcmy  for  35  rears.  His  birth  being  unknown,  we  are  ignorant  of  bis  age  at  the  time 
of  Ills  death,  ana  conjectures  variously  give  it  from  85  to  107  years.  On  the  eve  of  dis- 
solution, he  Is  said  to  have  complained  of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  which  ended  just 
when  he  was  about  to  solve  its  enigmas.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  the 
entire  zlthenian  population.  He  bequeathed  his  libraiv  to  Iseleus  of  Soepms.  The  great 
object  of  his  philosophical  labors  was  to  develop  the  Aristotelian  system,  to  explain  the 
dimculties  which  obscured  it,  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  left  it  incomplete.  Moat  of 
the  works  which  he  wrote  with  this  object  have  perished;  only  the  following  remain: 
1.  Oharaeteres,  in  80  chapters,  descriptive  of  vicious  character;  2.  OfBenuoua  Pere^Uon 
and  its  Objeeto;  8.  A  fragment  on  Matfiphjfsica;  4  Of  the  IBetory  of  Fianta,  in  10  books, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  extant  treatises  od  botany;  b.  Of  ike  Oauses  of  Plants,  in  8  books, 
of  which,  however,  on)y  6  remain;  6.  Of  Stones,  The  best  complete  edition  of  Theo- 
phrastus is  that  of  Schneider;  there  are  numerous  editions  of  the  Charaeieres  separately. 

THBOPH'YLACT,  b,  Oonstantlnople;  was  made  archbishop  of  Bulgaria  in  1078, 
and  resided  at  Achrida.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Bdncation  of  FHrbces  for  the  benefit  of  his 
pupil,  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  the  son  of  Michael  VII.  and  the  empress  Maria. 
He  wrote  valuable  commentaries  on  the  12  minor  prophets,  and  on  the  greater  part  ol 
the  New  Testament,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Chrysostom.  He  wrote  also 
76  epistles  and  several  tracts.  His  works  were  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Venice, 
4  vols,  folio. 

THEOBT,  a  word  expressing  the  scientific  process  of  generalization  under  various 
aspects. 

Theory  is,  in  the  first  place,  opposed  to  fact,  or  matter  of  fact,  and  signifies  that  a 
certain  class  of  facts  have  been  generalized  and  brought  into  a  single  comprehensive 
statement.  It  thus  corresponds  to  a  principle,  general  truth,  or  law  of  nature.  That  a 
half -inflated  bladder  hung  before  the  fire  is  expanded  till  it  Imrsts  is  a  matter  of  fact; 
that  bodies  generally  are  expanded  by  heat  is  the  theory  or  general  principle,  compre- 
hending the  whole  class  of  facts.  To  give  the  theory  of  a  fact  in  this  sense  of  the  woid 
is  to  give  its  general  law;  this  is  also  called  Ita  explanation,  and  sometimes  its  catise. 
See  OkusiB. 

Theory,  In  the  next  place,  ia  opposed  to  hypothesis  (q.v.).  A  fact  may  for  a  time  be 
referred  to  a  hypothetic  or  assumed  principle;  endeavors  being  meanwhile  made  to 
x6moVe  the  hypothetical  character  by  proving  or  disproving  the  principle.  The  vortices 
of  Descartes  was  a  hypothesis  to  account  for  planetary  motions;  while  Newton's  view, 
that  gravity  might  be  the  cause  of  these  motions,  was  m  the  first  instance  a  hypothesis. 
The  Oartesian  £)ctrine  was  disproved  and  abandoned;  the  Newtonian  was  fully  verified, 
and,  ceasine  to  be  a  hypothesis,  became  a  theorv. 

LasUv,  theory  is  opposed  to  practice.  The  theory  of  a  subject  is  the  knowledge  or 
expfattadon cff  it;  the  practice  ia  making  some  use  of  it.  Physiology  is  theory;  physic, 
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or  medicine,  is  practice.  In  practical  matierB  there  are  two  modes  of  prooedun  wiit^ 
are  Btill  further  illustratlTe  of  the  diatinction  now  in  hand.  The  knowledge  poneaaed 
by  a  worker  in  any  art  may  be  empirical,  experimental,  mle-of-thumb— that  is.  It  may 
be  gathered  by  actual  experience  in  the  particular  operation*  The  seaman's  knowledge 
of  we  prognostics  of  weather,  and  the  cook's  art  in  boiling  and  roastine,  an  usually  of 
this  kind.  On  the  ottker  hand  the  worker's  knowledge  may  be  obtained  from  theory,  in 
other  words,  from  general  principles  or  laws  scientifically  ascertained;  as  when  the 
theory  of  the  winds  and  the  law  of  storms  are  employed  to  predict  the  weather;  when 
the  cook  roasts  and  boils  according  to  the  known  temperature  for  coagulating  albumen: 
and  when  a  physician  prescribes  a  dietary  grounded  on  a  chemical  aiialysia  of  the  food 
and  of  the  tissues  to  be  maintained.  Great  caution  is  required  in  the  empk>vment  of 
such  theoretical  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  in  practical  aflfairs.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
theories  are  fully  established;  we  must  also  know  all  the  conditions  of  the  case,  so  as  to 
allow  for  every  agent  operating  to  produce  or  to  mar  tiie  effect.  That  a  cannon-ball 
should  describe  a  parabola,  is  a  correct  theoratical  inference  from  gravity  and  the  laws 
of  motion;  but  the  resistance  of  the  air,  a  distinct  agency,  makes  it  untrue  in  fact,  and 
therefore  misguiding  in  practice.  When  this  resistance  is  allowed  for,  the  theory  is 
complete,  and  its  application  will  no  longer  disappoint  the  operator.  See  DsDUcnoir. 
THEOS'OFHT  (Gr.  theaeopMa,  divine  wisdom),  the  name  given  to  a  so-called  sacred 
science,  which  holds  a  place  distinct  as  well  from  that  of  philosophy  as  from  that  of 
theology,  even  in  questions  where  these  latter  sciences  have  the  same  object  with  it» 
namely,  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  In  investigating  the  divine  nature  and  attri- 
butes, philosophy  proceeds  entirelv  by  the  dialectic  methoa,  employing  as  the  basis  of 
its  investigation  the  ideas  derived  from  natural  reason;  theologv,  stOl  employing  the 
same  method,  superadds  to  the  principles  of  natural  reason  thosederived  from  authonty 
and  revelation.  Theosophy,  on  the  contranr,  professes  to  exclude  all  dialectical  process^ 
and  to  derive  its  knowledge  of  God  from  direct  and  immediate  intuition  and  contem- 
plation, or  from  the  immolate  communications  of  God  himself.  Theosophy,  therefor^, 
so  far  as  regaxds  the  science  of  God,  is  but  another  name  for  mysticism  (q.v.),  although 
the  latter  name  implies  much  more;  and  the  direct  and  immediate  knowledge  or  intui- 
tion of  God,  to  which  the  Mystics  laid  claim,  was,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  that  intimate 
union  with  Gk>d,  and  consequent  abstraction  from  outer  things,  which  they  made  the 
basis  of  their  moral  and  asoetical  system.  The  theosophic  svstem  dates  from  a  very 
high  antiquity;  and  within  the  Christian  period  we  may  number  among  theosophs,  the 
Neo-Platonists,  especially  Plotinus,  lamblichus,  and  Froclus;  the  Hesychasts  of  the 
Greek  church ;  all  those  of  the  medisval  Mystics  who  laid  claim  to  any  dogmatical  theory ; 
and  in  later  times,  the  P&racelsists,  Bodenstein  and  Thalhauser,  Weizel,  Jacob  BOhme, 
and  above  all,  Emmanuel  Swedenborg.  If  we  consider  one  particular  view  of  the  philo- 
sophic system  of  Schelling,  he  also  may  be  assigned  to  the  same  school. 

THERA,  or  Baktorik,  an  Island  on  the  W/  coast  of  Greece,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Sporades,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago;  41  sq,m. ;  pop.  12,000i  Acooniing  to  8lrabo 
it  was  700  stadia  n.e.  from  the  Cretan  coast,  ana  dOO  staaiaineircumferenoe.  Itaori|[^ 
^ven  by  mythology,  is  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  Arffo;  another  legend  was 
that  it  was  produced  by  submarine  fires.  Between  this  island  aqd  smaller  idands  of  Ae 
^oup  is  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  By  an  earthquake,  b.c.  887,  the  land  now 
f ormmg  the  little  island  of  Therasia  was  torn  off,  giving  it  the  shape  of  a  horse^ahoe. 
The  formation  of  the  coast  makes  an  excellent  harbor,  which,  however,  has  no  bottom 
reachable  by  anchors,  and  vessels  tie  up  to  the  shore.  In  1806-70,  a  new  volcano  broke 
out,  with  a  cone  which  attained  the  height  of  826  feet.  The  portion  which  in  ancient 
times  was  covered  with  lava,  ashes,  and  pumice*stone,  is  now  a  cultivable  surface,  pro- 
ducing barley,  wine  (the  annual  production  of  which  is  about  1,750,000  gallons),  and  cot- 
ton, which  does  not  require  planting  evenr  year.  It  contains  an  exten^ve  ledge  of  fine 
marble  which  has  been  undisturbed  by  volcano  or  earthquake.  The  principal  ind^stry 
is  ship-bullding,  and  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks. 

THBRAM'EKKS,  d.  b.c.  404;  b.  Greece.  In  410  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Cyzicus, 
and  in  408  at  the  siege  of  Chalcedon  and  the  capture  of  Byzantium.  He  was  one  of  the 
generals  at  Arginusss  in  406,  and  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  6  generals  condemned 
for  not  rescuing  the  drowning  crews.  He  went  on  an  embassy  to  Laoednmon  during 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  and  finally,  after  passing  three  months  with  the  latter, 
made  peace  in  behalf  of  the  Athenians.  He  had  an  understanding  with  the  exiles  of  the 
Athenian  oligarchy,  and  was  one  of  the  80  tyrants.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  parti- 
sans of  Critias,  whose  measures  he  had  opposed. 

THSBAPETT'TJS,  a  pious  "  Jewish"  sect,  mentioned  in  a  book  ascribed  to  Phflo,  as 
living  chiefly  on  the  lake  Mareotis,  near  Alexandria,  but  as  having  also  mimeroiis 
colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  described  as  in  many  respects  like  the 
Essenes  (q.v.).  Like  them,  they  lived  unmarried  in  a  kind  of  monastery,  were  very 
moderate  with  regard  to  food  and  dress,  the  latter  consisting  in  a  white  garment;  pravea 
at  sunrise,  their  face  turned  to  the  sun;  studied  much  in  the  Scriptures— whicn  they 
explained  allegorically-^and  in  other  **  ancient  books."  and  were  principally  opposed  to 
slavery.  The  chief  differences  between  these  two  **  sects,"  as  they  are  describea  to  ns^ 
consisted  in  the  TherapeatSB  simply  living  a  life  of  contemplation,  while  the  EsseBM  161- 
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bired  manj  oocupations,  such  as  agrusoltiire,  arts,  etc.;  the  latter  lived  together,  while 
the  Therapeuts  lived  separatelv  in  their  cells;  the  Easenes  not  only  took  an  interest  in 
other  human  beings,  but  actively  assisted  them;  while  the  Therapeut®,  who  also,  before 
they  entered  the  brotherhood,  divided  their  propertv  among  their  relatives,  contrary  to 
the  "  coBEunon  treasure"  of  the  Essenes,  kept  in  utter  irnorance  of  the  outer  world.  Again, 
the  Thecapeutie  knew  none  of  the  divisions  which  manLed  the  degrees  of  initiation  among 
the  fissenes,  but  they  held  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  much  higher  veneration  than 
the  latter;  the  Therapeutte  brought  up  boys  to  the  brotherhood,  while  the  Essenes 
only  recruited  themselves  from  grown-up  people.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  Therapeuts  was  also  the  reUgious  meals  they  used  to  hold  in  common  on  every 
seventh  Sabbath ;  the  Essenes  having  two  such  sacred  meals  daily.  Many  and  striking  are 
also  the  analogies  offered  by  their  mode  of  life  and  their  doctrines  to  those  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans. Neither  partook,  e.g.,  of  animal  food  or  wine,  and  both  admitted  women  to 
their  aaaemblies^  which  were  mostly  concluded  with  h^mus;  and  they  both  held  the  num- 
ber seven  sacred.  Many  theories  have  been  broached  in  regard  to  this  mysterious  seek 
One  of  the  most  plausible  notions  is  the  one— latterly  much  discussed— of  the  whole  book 
Ik  VUa  CowUmplaHva,  which  treats  of  this  sect,  being  falsely  attributed  to  JPhUo.  It  is 
lather  believed  to  be  the  work  of  an  early  Christian,  intended  to  idealize  the  life  of 
Christian  monasticism  and  asceticism  of  the  first  centuries.     See  Essenba. 

THZAAFBV'TIOS  (Gr.  theroff&uo,  I  heal)  is  that  division  of  the  science  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  various  actions  of  reraed ies  upon  the  diseased  animal  system^  or  the 
means  by  which  nature  may  be  aided  in  her  return  to  health. 

THSUAFTA,  or  Tasapia.  a  small  Turkish  town  of  about  8,000  inhabitaat%  is  situated 
on  the  Bosporus,  91  m.  n.n.e.  of  Constantinople,  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  heautiful 
hay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charmingly  picturesque  spots  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Turkish  capital,  and  all  summer  has  a  climate  delicioiisly  oool.  Therapla 
is  the  re^dence  of  the  French  and  EngKsh  embassies,  and  many  of  the  VYanldah  mer- 
shsnts  have  villas  here. 

THXSAPOKIBJB,  a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  allied  to  perMa,  from  which  they 
are  distinguished  by  having  6  instead  of  7  branchiost^^l  rays.  The  scales  in  some  are 
ctenoid,  in  others  cycloid.  Some  are  fresh- water  fishes.  iHone  are  British.  Some  are 
fouod  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North  America. 

THERESA,  Sahtt.    See  Tbbesa,  arUe, 

THBBSnO'nL,  more  commonly  called  Maria-Thesbbiofbl  (Hung.  Seabadka),  an 
impottant  town  in  the  Hungarian  county  of  Bacs,  24  m.  w.s.w.  of  SEegedin,on  the  PaUtsch 
hke.  It  is  well  built,  but  unpaved;  contains  numeroua  important  buildings,  as  the 
diorches,  gynmaaium,  and  the  great  barracks.  Manufactures  (^leather  and  shoes,  linen- 
weaving,dyeing,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  fruits,  together  with  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
are  the  chief  branches  of  industry.    Pop.  '69,  56,828. 

TEXBTACA  (Gr.  ther,  awild  or  a  venomous  animal),  a  medicine  in  the  form  of  an 
electoary,  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  venomous  animals.  It  was  invented 
by  A.ndiomachus  of  Crete,  plivsician  to  the  emperor  Nero,  and  was  described  in  a  poem, 
preflerved  in  Galen's  work.  Be  AfUteUntu.  This  tfaeriac  was  a  mishmash  of  about  70 
ingredients,  some  of  them  quite  inert,  and  others  antagonistic  to  one  another.  Yet 
it  conttnned  in  repute  until  recent  times,  and  it  is  not  long  since  in  Venice,  Holland, 
Fnmce,  and  other  places,  the  druggists  had  to  prepare  the  compound  with  certain 
solemnitiea  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates.  The  term  theriaca  was  applied  to  varioos 
oompounds  of  a  similar  nature,  Bnaiheriae  and  thertaeal  became  synonymous  with 
medicinal.  The  English  word  treacle  is  a  corruption  of  iheriaeal,  and  ori^in^lv  meant 
an  electuary,  or  compound  syrupy  medicine  (e.g.,  Venice  treacle=the  thenac  of  Andro- 
nachiis);  and  it  was  applied  to  mohisses  from  the  similarity  in  appearance. 

THEUDTOB,  Le.,  the  "hot  month,**  formed,  in  the  calendar  of  the  first  French 
republic,  the  11th  month,  and  lasted  from  July  19  to  Aug.  la  The  0th  Thermldor  of 
the  Hepublican  year  2  (July  27,  1794)  is  historically  memorable  as  the  date  of  Robes- 
inerre's  fall,  and  the  termination  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  name  Thermidorians  was 
given  to  all  those  who  took  part  in  this  fortunate  eaup  d'etat,  but  more  particularly  to 
those  who  were  desirous  of  restoring  the  monarchy.— See  Duval's  Souwnirs  Thermi 
etonmca  wis..  Par.  1844.) 

TRn'MO-BTVAXlCS,  or  the  Dtnahioajl  Thbobt  op  Heat,  though  literally  merely 
the  tcience  of  the  relations  of  heat  and  work,  is  now  very  generally  employed  to  denote  the 
whole  science  <^  EmmaT.  See  Fobob.  We  propose  in  this  place  to  give  a  general 
sketch  ef  this  geaad  modern  seseraliaation,  supplementary  to  what  will  be  found  in  the 
vtieleiast  lefecred  to;  but,  for  the  sake  of  oontmuity,  we  must  repeat  a  little  of  what 
was  theragiven^  ti^ch  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 

£a«rgy.is  strictly  defloed  as  the  power  of  doing  work  (q.  v.),  and  is  of  one  w  other  of 
two  kinds—fwlim^  or  kinetie.  A  raised  weight,  a  wound-up  spring,  f^powder,  and 
the  food  lyf  wumals,  are  instances  of  stores  of  potential  energy.  A  missile  in  motion, 
wind,  heat,  and  electric  currents  are  instances  of  kinetic  energy.  Sound,  liffht,  apd 
other  fionns  of.waTe-motion  (see  Wavb),  are  all  instances  of  mixea  potential  ana  khaetic 
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The  modem  theory  of  energy  contemplates  its 

CONBEBTATlOlf,     * 

Transformation,  and 
Dissipation. 

The  Conservation  of  Energy  is  the  statement  of  the  experimental  fact,  that  energy- 
is,  like  matter  (q.Y.)>  indestructible  and  uncreatable  by  any  process  at  the  command  of 
man. 

The  Transformation  of  Energy  is  the  statement  of  the  experimental  fact,  that 
any  one  form  of  energy  may  in  general  be  transformed  wholly  or  partially  into  any  other 
form.  This  used  to  be  known  as  the  Corr£ilation  of  Forces.  But  it  is  subject  to  the 
condition  derived  from  the  first  fact,  that  the  portion  transformed  retains  its  amount 
unchanged.  It  is  also  subject  to  the  law  of  Dissipation,  or  degradation,  which  is  a 
statement  of  the  experimental  fact,  tliat  energy  generally  tends  at  every  transformation, 
to  at  least  a  partial  transformation  into  heat;  and  tliat,  once  in  that  form,  it  tends  to  a 
state  of  uniform  distribution,  in  which  no  further  transformation  is  possible. 

The  original  energy  of  the  universe,  therefore,  though  still  of  the  same  amount  as  a* 
creaUon,  being  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  transformation,  has  been  in  great  part  frittered 
^own  into  heat,  and  will  at  length  take  wholly  that  final  form. 

•  The  history  of  the  grand  discoveries  which  are  briefly  sammarizedin  these  few  lines, 
has  been  much  discussed  of  late— especially  in  the  PhiloKfjMeal  Jfo^oMiM-^aBd  is  now 
pretty  clearly  aecertai nod. 

!Newton  took  the  first  great  step.  In  ascholium  to  his  third  law  of  motion  (q.v.),  he  lajrs 
down  in  a  few  clear  words  the  conservation  of  energy  us  the  embodiment  of  the  experi- 
mental results  known  in  Jiis  day  with  reference  to  forces  and  visible  motions.  Part  of 
this  statemfiiit  of  Newton's  was  afterward  reinvented  under  the  name  of  conservation  of 
vis- viva;  but  all  that  Newton  really  wanted  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  conservation 
of  energy  was  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heat,  electricity,  etc.  That 
heat  is  motion  uf  some  kind,  not  matter,  and  that  the  laws  of  its  communication  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  communication  of  visible  motion,  was  experimentally  proved  at  the 
very  end  of  last  century  by  Davy.  Rumford  had  almost  completed  a  proof  a  year 
or  two  before;  but  he  had  also  made  a  very  fair  attempt  to  determine  the  '*  mechanical 
equivalent"  of  heat — i.e.,  the  (quantity  of  heat  which  is  equivalent  to  a  given  amount  of 
mechanical  work.  Tiiat  there  is  sueh  an  equivalent  is  at  once  evident  by  k)okiBg  at 
Davy*s  disoovery  in  the  light  of  Newton's  scholiom  already  referred  to.  But  thoogli  the 
dynamical  theory  of  heat  was  thus  really  fouoded.in  1799,  it  was  not  generally  received. 
The  first  to  reoali  attention  to  it  was  Beguin,  nephew  of  the  oelebrateaMontffolfie^<frem 
whom  he  states  that  he  derived  his  views),  wtio,  in  1839,  distinctly  enondated  the  equiva- 
lence of  heat  and  mechanical  work,  and  sought  to  prove  by  experiment  that  heat  dis- 
appears, or  is  put  out  of  existence,  in  the  production  of  work  from  a  steam-ea^ee. 

In  1842  Mayer  published  a  short  note,  in  which  he  enunciated  the  conservation  of 
energy  aa  a  metaphysical  deduction  from  the  maxim,  Gausa  csmuU  effectum.  He  made 
no  experiments  to  prove  this  general  statement,  but  he  made  a  calculation  of  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat  from  the  specific  heats  of  air — assuming  that  when  heat  is  produced 
by  compression,  its  amount  is  the  equivalent  of  the  work  spent  in  compressing.  His 
result  was  erroneous,  because  his  data  were  imperfect.  But  it  appears  that  his  asssump- 
tioD,  quite  unwarranted  as  it  was,  is  really  very  nearly  true  for  air. 

In  1848  Oolding,  led  also  by  some  metaphysical  speculations,  propounded  the  doc- 
Iriue,  but  endeavoured  to  base  it  upon  actual  experiments. 

Finally 'Joule  (q.v.),  also  in  1843,  published  an  experimental  determination  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (770  foot  pounds  as  the  work  required  to  heat  a  pound  of 
water  one  denee  Fahr.),  which  is  within  half  per  cent  of  the  most  trustworthy  results  since 
obtained.  Joule  had  been,  since  1840  at  least,  makino^  Quantitative  determinations  of 
equivalence  between  various  forms  of  energy;  and  was  Tea  to  propound  the  general  law 
of  conservation  of  energy  by  the  only  legitimate  process — viz.,  experiment,  as  contrasted 
with  metaphysical  assertions  of  what  ought  to  be.  The  complete  foundation  of  the 
science  on  a  proper  basis  is  thus  due  to  nim ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  portions  of  it 
were  established  thoroughly  by  Newton  and  by  Davy. 

Before  we  consider  what  are  the  principal  features  of  the  theoxy  as  now  developed,  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  admirable  investigations  of  Fourier  and  Camot,  ivhieh,  toous h 
fai  some  respects  defective,  must  be  considered  as  real  advances.  Fonrier'B  great  wonc, 
ThSorie  de  la  OheUeur,  is  devoted  to  the  laws  of  conduction  and  radiation,  i.e.,  to  the 
dissipation,  of  heat,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  loathematleal -works  ever  written. 
Carnot's  work,  &ur  la  PitiManee  Matrioe  du  Fm,  is  the  first  in  which  any  attempt  la  made 
to  ei^plain  the  production  of  work  from  heat.  It  is  unfortunately  marred  by  his  assitmp- 
lion  that  heat  is  a  material  substance,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  thnat  he  expresses 
frave  doubtd  as  to  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis. 

(We  borrow  our  notice  of  Carnot  from  a  paper  by  sir  W.  Thompeon  (q.¥.>in«tie 
f¥a^iMthom  of  the  Eayal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1849.) 

He  begins  his  investigation  by  premising  the  following  ookrect  pHndt^,  aadly 
neglected  by  many  subsequent  writers:  **  If  a  body,  after  haying  experienoea  a  c 
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number  of  transformations,  be  brought  iden^odly  to  its  primitive  physical  state  as  to 
iieiisity,  temperature,  and  molecular  constitution.  It  must  contain  the  same  quantity  of 
heat  as  that  which  it  initially  possessed."  Hence  he  concludes  that  when  heat  produces 
work,  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  being  let  down  from  a  hot  body  to  a  cold  one,  as  from 
the  boiler  to  the  condenser,  of  a  steam-engine.  His  investigation,  though  based  on  an 
eroneous  hypothesis,  is  extremely  mgenious,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
theory.  We  give  a  sketch  of  it,  preparatory  to  our  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
theory,  aud  for  this  purpose  we  choose  a  somewhat  hypothetical  case,  as  simpler  than 
the  most  common  practical  one.  This  the  case  of  a  piston  working  air-tight  in  a  cylin- 
der closed  at  the  bottom. 

Suppose  we  have  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  whose  temperatures,  8  and  T,  are  maintained 
uniform,  A  being  the  warmer  body,  and  suppose  we  have  a  stand,  C,  which  is  a  non 
coucluctor  of  heat.  Let  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  and  the  piston  be  also  non-conductors,  ' 
but  let  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  be  a  perfect  conductor;  and  let  the  cylinder  contain 
a  liitle  water,  nearly  touching  the  piston  when  pushed  down.  Set  the  cylinder  on  A; 
then  the  waiter  will  at  once  acquire  the  temperature  S,  and  steam  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture will  be  formed,  so  that  a  certain  pr^sure  must  be  exerted  to  prevent  the  piston  irom 
rising.  Let  us  take  this  condition  as  our  starting-point  for  the  cycle  of  operations.  1. 
Allow  the  piston  to  rise  gradually;  work  is  done  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  which 
proQn  on  increasiDg  in  quantity  as  tne  piston  rises,  so  as  always  to  be  ut  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  pressure.  And  heat  is  abstracted  from  A,  namely,  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam 
formed  during  the  operation.  2.  Place  the  cylinder  on  C,  and  allow  the  steam  to  raise 
the  piston  further.  More  work  is  done,  more  steam  is  formed,  but  the  temperature 
Kiuks  on  accouut  of  the  latent  heat  required  for  the  formation  of  the  new  steam.  Allow 
this  process  to  go'on  till  the  temprature  falls  to  T,  the  temperature  of  the  body  B.  8. 
^ow,  place  the  cylinder  on  B;  there  is  of  course  no  transfer  of  heat;  because  two  bodies 
are  said  to  have  tie  same  temperature  when,  if  they  be  put  in  contact,  neither  parts  with 
heat  to  the  other.  But  if  wc  now  press  down  the  piston,  we  do  work  upon  the  contents 
of  the  cylinder,  steam  is  liquefied,  and  the  latent  heat  developed  is  at  once  absorbed  by 
B.  Cariy  on  this  process  M  the  amount  of  heat  given  to  B  %s  exaeti/y  e<pml  f/>  that  taken 
from  A  in  the  first  operation,  and  place  the  cylinder  on  the  non-conductor  C.  The 
temperature  of  the  contents  is  now  T,  and  the  amount  of  caloric  in  them  is  precisely 
the  same  as  before  the  first  openition.  4.  Press  down  the  piston  further,  till  it  occupies 
the  same  position  as  before  the  first  operation ;  additional  work  is  done  on  the  contents 
of  the  cyhnder,  a  further  amount  of  steam  is  liquified,  and  the trmporaturc  rhrs. 

Moreover,  it  rises  to  S  exactly,  by  the  fundamental  a3nom,  because  the  volume  occu 
jMfid  by  the  water  and  steam  is  the  same  as  before  the  first  ©juration,  and  the  quantity 
of  caloric  they  contain  is  also  the  same — as  much  having  been  abstmcted  in  the  third 
operation  as  was  communicated  in  tbe  first — while  in  the  second  and  fourth  operations 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  neither  gain  nor  lose  caloric,  as  they  are  surrounded  by  non- 
conductors. 

Now,  during  the  first  two  operations,  work  was  done  by  the  steam  on  the  piston ; 
during, the  last  two,  work  was  done  against  the  steam ;  on  the  whole,  the  work  done  by 
the  steam  exceeds  that  done  upon  it,  since  evidently  the  temperature  of  the  contents,  for 
any  position  of  the  piston  in  its  ascent,  was  greater  than  for  the  same  position  in  the 
descent^  except  at  the  initial  aud  final  positions,  where  it  is  the  same.  Iience  the  pres- 
sure also  was  greater  at  each  stage  in  the  ascent  than  at  the  corresponding  stage  in  the 
descent;  from  which  the  theorem  is  evident. 

Hence,  on  the  whole,  a  certain  amount  of  work  has  been  communicated  by  the 
motion  of  the  piston  to  external  bodies;  and  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  having  been 
exactly  restored  to  their  primitive  condition,  we  are  entitled  to  regard  this  work  as  due 
tOttb«  ealoric  employed  m  the  process.  This,  we  see,  was  taken  from  A,  and  wholly 
transferred  to  B.  It  thus  appears  that  caloric  does  vnyrk  by  being  let  down  from  a  higher 
to  a  lofcer  temperature.  And  the  reader  'may  easily  s<*e  that  if  we  knew  the  laws  wf  (ch 
oonsect  the  pressure  of  saturated  steam,  ana  the  amount  of  caloric  it  contains,  with  its 
volume  and  temperature,  it  would  be  possible  to  apply  a  rigorous  calculation  to  the 
various  processes  of  the  cycle  above  explained,  and  to  express  by  formula  the  amount 
of  work  gained  on  the  whole  in  the  series  of  operations,  m  terms  of  the  temperatures 
(8  and  T)  of  the  boiler  and  condenser  of  a  steam-engine,  and  the  whole  amount  of  caloric 
which  passes  from  one  to  the  other. 

Though  the  above  process  is  exceedingly  ingenious  and  important,  it  is  to  si  consid- 
erable extent  vitiated  by  the  assumption  of  the  materiality  of  heat  which  is  made  throqgh 
ouL  To  show  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  second  operation,  where  tooriii 
wppoeed  to  be  done  by  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  expanding  toOhout  loss  or  gain  qfecUorie, 
a  supposition  which  our  present  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heat  shows  to  be  incforrect. 
But  u  is  quite  easy,  as  seems  to  have  been  first  remarked  by  J.  Thomson  in  1849,  to 
put  Camot^s  statement  in  a  form  which  is  rigorously  correct,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
heat.  J.  Thomson  says:  "We  should  not  say,  in  the  third  operation,  'Compress  till 
the  same  amount  of  heat  is  given  out  as  was  taken  in  during  the  first.  ^  But  we  should 
say.  •  Compress  till  we  have  let  out  so  much  heat  that  the  further  compression  (during 
the  fourth  stage)  to  l^ie  original  volume  may  give  back  the  original  tempei-ature.*  **  It  is 
but  bare  justice,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  Oamot  himself  was  by  no  means  satis- 
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fied  with  the  caloric  hypotliesis,  and  that  he  insinuates,  a«  we  have  already  seen;  moi^ 
than  a  mere  suspicion  of  its  correctness. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  above  cycle  of  operations,  we  easily  see  that  they  are 
reversible,  i.e.,  that  the  transf errence  of  the  given  amount  of  caloric  back  again  from  Bto 
A,  b3r  performing  the  same  operations  in  the  opposite  order,  requires  that  we  expend  on 
the  piston,  on  the  whole,  as  much  work  as  was  gained  during  the  direct  operationf:. 
This  most  important  idea  is  due  to  Carnot,  and  from  it  he  deduces  his  test  of  Aperfert 
engine,  or  one  which  yields  from  the  transferrence  of  a  given  quantity  of  caloric  from 
one  body  to  another  (each  being  at  a  given  temperature)  Uie  greatest  possible  amount  of 
work.    And  the  test  is  simply  mat  the  cyde  of  operations  must  be  reversible. 

To  prove  it,  we  need  only  consider  that,  if  a  heat-engine,  M,  could  be  made  to  ^ve 
^more  work  by  transferring  a  given  amount  of  caloric  from  A  to  B,  than  a  reversible 
engine,  N,  does,  we  ma^r  set  M  and  N  to  work  in  combination,  M  driven  by  the  trftssfer 
of  neat,  and  in  turn  drivinc  N,  which  is  employed  to  restore  the  heat  to  the  source.  The 
compound  system  would  thus  in  each  cycle  produce  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  the 
excess  of  that  done  by  M  over  that  expended  on  N,  without  on  the  whole  any  transfer- 
rence of  heat;  which  is  of  courae  absurd. 

The  application  of  the  true  theory  of  heat  to  these  propositions  was  made  in  1S49. 
1850,  and  1861  respectively,  by  Rankine,  Clausius,  and  sir  W.  Thomson.  Rankine 
emploved  a  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  which  heat  consists,  from  which 
he  deduced  a  great  many  valuable  results.  Clausius  supplied  the  defects  of  Camct's 
beautiful  reasoning;  accommodating  it  to  the  dynamical  theory  by  a  very  simple  change, 
and  evolving  a  great  number  of  important  consequences.  But  by  far  the  simplest, 
though  at  the  same  time  the  most  profound,  writings  on  this  subject,  are  those  of  sirW. 
Thomson,  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh;  and  these 
must  be  consulted  by  any  reader  who  desires  to  have  a  clear  statement  and  proof  of 
thermo-dynamical  laws,  not  complicated  by  unnecessary  hypotheses  or  f  orraulsp,  and  yet 
perfectly  general  in  its  application.     See  also  Tait's  Thermo-Dynamics  (2d  ed.  1877).  * 

In  its  new  form,  thermo-dynamics  is  based  on  the  two  following  laws: 

Law  I.  (Davy  and  Joule.)  When  equal  quantities  of  mechanical  effect  are  product  by 
any  means  whaieoer  from  purely  thermal  sources,  or  lost  in  purely  thermal  effects,  equal 
quantities  of  heat  are  put  out  of  existence,  or  are  generated. 

Law  IL  (Camot  and  Clausius.)  Jff  an  engine  be  such  that,  wTien  ii  is  worked  backward, 
the  physical  and  mechanical  agencies  in  every  part  of  its  motions  are  all  reversed,  U  produce* 
as  much  meehamieal  effed  as  can  be  produced  by  any  thermo-dynamie  engine,  with  the  same 
temperatures  of  source  and  refrigerator,  from  a  given  quantity  of  heat. 

The  proof  of  this  second  law  differs  from  that  of  Camot  (already  given  as  regnrd« 
reveiaible  engines)  by  being  no  longer  based  on  the  supposition  of  the  materiality  of 
heat,  but  on  uie  following  axiom,  in  some  of  its  many  possible  forms:  It  is  impossible, 
by  means  of  inanimate  material  agency,  to  derive  mechanical  eifect  from  any  portion  of 
matter  by  cooling  it  below  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  of  the  surrounding  .objects. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  pair  of  engines  (one  reversible)  before  mentioned  would,  if 
worked  in  combination,  form  a  perpetual  motion;  and,  besides,  would  constantly  trans- 
fer heat  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  bodj'. 

One  of  the  immediate  and  most  important  deductions  from  these  principles  la — ^that 
onJy  a  fraction  of  the  heat  employed  in  any  eng^inc  is  converted  into  nseful  work  (the 
remainder  being  irrecoverably  lost).  This  fraction  was  shown  by  Thomson  to  be  capa 
ble  of  expression  as 

8-T 
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where  S  and  T  are  the  temperatures  of  the  source  and  condenser,  wMsiwredfirtm^  the 
absolute  zero  of  temperature.  8ee  Heat.  Thus,  an  air-engine,  in  which  a  far  greater 
range  of  temperature  can  be  safely  used  than  in  a  steam-engine,  employs  efFectfvely  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  heat  supplied  to  it;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  air-engines 
would  supersede  steam-engines,  if  we  could  get  a  material  capable  of  enduring  the  great 
heat  required. 

THEEMO-EUBCTBICITT  treats  of  the  currents  that  arise  from  heating  the  junction 
of  two  heterogeneous  conductors.  Such  currents  can  be  obtained  in  many  ways,  but  we 
shall  here  sinotply  indicate  the  more  important. 

Thermal  Qurrents  with  one  -JfdtoZ.— Take  a  copper  wire,  cut  it  in  two,  and  flx  each 
half  in  one  of  the  binding  screws  of  a  galvanometer.  Heat  one  of  the  free  ends  to  red- 
ness, and  press  it  against  the  other,  and  a  current  will  be  generated,  passing  at  the  junc- 
tion from  the  hot  to  the  cold  end,  as  shown  by  the  deflecting  needle.  In  almost  all  cases 
where  portions  of  the  same  metal  at  different  temperatures  are  pressed  together  a  cur- 
rent is  produced,  the  direction  of  which  depends  on  the  metal,  and  even  on  tne  stractnre 
of  th^  same  metaL 

Currents  are  also  obtained  when  two  portions  of  the  same  metal  or  piece  of  metal 
have  different  structures,  and  the  point  where  the  two  structures  meet  is  heated.  If, 
for  instance,  one  piece  of  wire  be  hard -drawn  and  the  other  part  annealed,  when  the 
seat  of  change  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  heated,  a  current  is  produced.  Or  if  the 
whole  be  annealed,  and  one  part  of  it  be  hammered,  the  hammering  makes  the  other 
part  harder,  and  the  current,  when  the  junction  is  heated,  passes  from  the  soft  to  ^e 
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hMxd  pari.  Tbe  dixection  of  the  carrent  differs  with  different  metals  in  these  circum* 
fltanoea.  iEvea  the  difference  of  structure  introduced  by  the  twistiuf  of  a  portidn  of  a 
wize  causes  a  current  to  flow  when  the  wire  is  heated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  twist.  Thus, 
when  a  kaot  is  tied  on  a  platinum  wire,  or  when  part  of  it  is  coiled  into  a  spiral,  a  cur- 
rent passes  always  toward  the  knot  or  coil  when  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  directed  on 
a  portion  of  the  wire  near  the  knot  or  spiraL  The  twisting,  in  this  case,  acts  as  harden- 
ing or  hammering  would  do.  By  running  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  along  a  metal,  it 
frequentiy  happens,  more  especially  if  it  be  of  a  crystalline  structure,  that  currents  are 
produced  at  certain  ]x>ints.  These  points  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  change  in  structure. 
If  a  bar  of  fused  antimony  have  its  ends  connected  with^a  galvanometer,  and  examined 
in  this  way,  neutral  jwinUan  ^nerally  found.  The  flame  of  a  lamp  generates  a  current 
near  these  points,  always  passing  toiward  the  point,  and  changing  in  direction  with  the 
change  of  the  aide  on  which  the  flame  is  applied.  Bismuth  shows  neutral 
points,  but  the  current  always  goes  from  the  cold  to  the  hot  part  across 
the  neutral  point  In  bars  of  those  metals  which  are  crystallized  regu- 
larly and  slowly,  no  neutral  points  are  found. 

Tucrmal  Currents  with  two  Metah, — ^A  current  is  always  obtained  when 
the  point  of  Junction  of  any  two  metals  is  heated.  The  two  metals  which 
show  this  property  in  the  greatest  degree  are  bismuth  and  antimony. 
When  a  bar  of  antimony,  A  (flg.  1),  is  soldered  to  a  bar  of  bismuth,  6, 
and  their  free  extremities  are  connected  with  a  ^vanometer,  Q,  on  the 
junction  being  heated,  a  current  passes  from  the  bismuth  to  the  antimony, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  When  S  is  chilled  bjr  applying  ice,  or  otherwise, 
a  current  is  also  produced,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  Such  a  com- 
bination constitutes  a  thermo-electric  pair.  Applying  the  same  mode  of 
explanation  to  this  i>air  that  we  apply  to  the  ^vanic  pair  (see  Galvan- 
ism), bismuth  is  positive  within  and  negative  without  the  pair,  antimony 
negative  within  and  positive  without  the  pair.  Bismuth  tnus  forms  the 
native  pole,  but  positive  element;  antimony  the  positive  pole,  but  neg-  '^®-  ^• 
attve  element  of  the  pair.  The  metals  may  be  classed  in  thermo-electric  just  as  in  elec- 
tro-chemical order.  The  following  table  ^ves  them  in  this  order,  tiie  direction  of  the 
arrow  showing  how  the  current  goes  within  the  pair.    The  order  and  numbers  in  this 

table»  which  are  for  temperatures  between  40" 
and  100''  Fahr.,  are  those  given  by  Dr.  Ma 
thiessen.  For  other  temperatures,  the  table 
would  be  different  for  several  of  the  metals. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  metals  like  bismuth 
and  antimony,  which  have  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture, are  best  suited  for  a  thermo-electric  pair. 
Tourmaline,  when  heated,  shows  an  opposite 
electricity  at  each  end.  If  it  had  a  low  con- 
ducting power  like  the  metals  just  named,  we 
might  expect  from  it  a  thermo-electric  current 
instead  of  mere  polarity.  It  is  probable  that 
the  crystalline  structure,  however,  accounts 
for  the  appearance  of  electricity  in  both  case^. 
Thermo-eleUrie  PQe  or  Battery, — One  bismuth-antimony  pair  is  of  very  little  power. 
To  increase  this,  several  pairs  are  associated  together,  and  the  same  tension-arrangement 
is  adopted  as  in  a  galvanic  battery.  The  heat  m  this  case  must  be  applied  only  to  one 
row  of  soldered  faces.  The  current  depends  on  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  two 
sides.  When  a  strong  current  is  required,  the  one  series  must  be  kept  in  ice,  or  in  a 
f reeling  mixture,  while  the  other  is  exposed  to  heat  radiating  from  a  red-hot  plate  of 
iron.  As  in  the  galvanic  pair,  the  electro-motive  force  is  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  pairs;  the  size  of  the  bars,  like  the  size  of  the  g^vanic  plates,  merely  aiding  to 
diminish  the  resistance.  The  electro-motive  force  of  a  thermo-electric  battery  is  small; 
ju^rding  to  Dr.  Mathiessen,  that  of  25  bismuth-telluhum  pairs  equals  one  cell  of  Dan- 
iell's  batteiT,  when  the  one  series  is  kept  at  82°  Fahr.  and  the  other  at  212°  Fahr.  In  con* 
aequenoe  ox  the  low  electro-motive  force  of  the  thermo-electric  battery,  the  galvanometer 
to  be  used  with  it  must  introduce  as  little  resistance  as  is  consistent  with  ue  best  effect 
oa  the  needle.  Hence  special  galvanometers  are  used,  in 
which  the  coil  wire  is  short  (200  turns)  and  thick  (^  inch); 
Uiese  are  called  thermo-galvanometers. 

When  a  great  number  of  pairs  are  formed  into  a  bat- 
tery, they  mav  be  conveniently  arranged  as  in  fig.  2,  which 
aiiows  one  of  80  paurs.  The  odd  faces,  1,  8,  6,  etc.,  are 
exposed  on  the  one  side,  and  the  even  faces,  2,  4,  6,  etc., 
OIL  the  other.  The  terminal  bars  are  connected  with  the 
bindiiig  screws  n,  p.  The  interstices  of  the  bars  are  filled 
with  insulating  matter  (gypsum)  to  keep  them  separate,  and 
^  frame  in  which  the  whole  ia  placed  is  of  non-conduct- 
iQg  matter.  Such  a  pile  in  conjunction  with  a  thermo- 
Sai^nometer  (see  Galvanism)  forms  the  most  delicate  Fio.  2. 

thermometer  for  radiant  heat,  and  is  generally  called  a  th&rmo-muUipUer,    When  ph 
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in  a  room,  the  temperature  of  which  in  equable  all  round, do  curtelit  is  produced,  biit  if 
heat  be  radiated  more  on  one  side  than  another,  a  current  ensues.  If  the  hand,  for 
instance,  be  brought  near  on  the  one  side,  a  current  indicates  its  radiant  power;  or  lift 
piece  of  ice  be  brought  near,  a  current  is  aiso  shown,  but  moving  in  the  opposite  wafy. 

TherffuU  Bfeets  produced  hy  the  Oalvanie  Vurrent, — As  heat  or  cold  prod  aces  a  cur- 
rent at  the  junction  of  two  dissimilar  conductors,  we  should  expect  that  if  a  galvanic 
current  be  made  to  pass  through  the  junction,  heat  or  cold  would  follow,  and  sueh  is^ 
found  to  be  the  fact.  When  a  current  from  a  Toltaic  cell  passes  through  a  system  of 
three  rods  of  bismuth,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  at  the  junction  where  the  current  passes. 
from  bismuth  to  antimony,  coid  is  produced;  and  at  tlie  other,  from  antimony  to  biii- 
muth,  heat.  If,  for  instance,  water  be  placed  in  a  hollow  at  either  junction,  cooled  to 82^ 
Fahr,  it  will  become  frozen  when  the  current  passes*  from  the  bismuth  to  the  antimony. 
When  the  junction  of  these  two  metals  is  put  into  the  balb  of  an  air  thermometer,  so 
that  a  current  can  be  sent  through  it  in  either  way,  the  air  expands  wlien  the  current 
goes  from  antimony  to  bismuth,  but  contracts  when  it  goes  in  the  opposite  way.  6ee 
Thebmo-blbctricity,  where  the  theory  of  energy  is  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the 
various  phenomena. 

Seebeck  was  the  discoverer  (1821)  of  thermo-electricity;  Nobili  invented  the  thermo- 
electric pile  (1884);  Peltier  (1884)  first  observed  the  thermal  effects  of  galvanic  currents 
at  the  junction  of  heterogeneous  conductors. 

TEBBXO-ELECTBICITT  AND  THEBM0-MAONBTI81I.  If  the  ends  of  an  iron  wire 
be  attached  by  twisting  or  soldering  to  the  extremities  of  the  copper  wire  of  a  galva- 
nometer, and  one  of  Uiese  junctions  be  heated,  the  galvanometer  indicates  the  passage  of 
a  current  in  the  circuit  in  a  direction  from  copper  to  iron  through  the  heated  junction. 
The  first  application  of  the  theory  of  energy  to  this  phenomenon  is  of  course  as  follows: 
Since  heating  the  junction  produces  the  energy  of  the  current,  part  of  the  heat  must  be 
expended  in  this  process;  though  it  is  of  course  entirely  recovered  as  heat  in  the  dreuit, 
if  the  current  be  not  emplojred  to  do  external  work.  The  existence  of  the  current  from 
copper  to  iron  is  thus  associated  with  the  coolin?  of  the  junction;  and  it  had  been 
experimentally  shown  by  Peltier,  that  if  an  electric  current  be  passed  through  a  circuit 
of  iron  and  copper,  originally  at  the  same  temperature  throughout,  it  produced  cold 
when  passing  from  copi)er  to  iron,  and  heat  when  passing  from  iron  to  copper.  If  the 
two  junctions  be  maintained  each  at  a  constant  temperature,  a  constant  current  parses 
from  the  warmer  to  the  colder  junction  through  the  iron  wire;  and  bv  the  conservation 
of  energy,  the  heat  developed  in  the  circuit  (together  with  the  equivalent  of  the  external 
work  done,  if  the  current  be  employed  to  drive  an  electro-magnetic  engine)  \»  eqfual  to 
the  excess  of  the  heat  absorbed  at  the  warmer  junction  over  that  given  out  at  the  colder, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  heat-engine,  bo  far  the  process  presents  no  diffleulties. 
But  it  was  discovered  by  Cummine  in  1828,  that  not  only  is  the  strength  of  the  current 
not  generally  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperatures  of  the  junctions,  but  that  if 
the  difference  be  sufficiently  great,  the  current  may,  in  many  cases,  pass  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus,  in  the  copper-iron  circuit,  at  the  temperature  SW  C.  of  the  hot  junc- 
tion, the  current  passes  throucrh  it  from  iron  to  copper.  Thomson  (Bakerian  lecture — 
PfvU,  Tram,  1865--"  On  the  Electrodvnamic  Propeities  of  Metals")  applied  the  prhid- 
pie  of  energy  to  this  case,  and  derived  from  it  the  conclusion,  that  one  of  three  things 
must  happen,  the  most  unexpected  of  which  was  found  hy  experiment  to  be  the  actual 
one — viz.,  the  startling  result,  Uiat  a  current  pastiing  in  an  iron  b&r  or  twfv  f^om  ^  hot  to 
a  cold  pa/rt  produces  a  eocUng,  but  in  copper  a  heating  efeet.  This  very  remarkallle  dis- 
covery, which,  taken  in  connection  witn  that  of  Peltier,  gives  the  key  to  die  whole  sttb- 
ject  of  thermo-electi'icity,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  valuable  experimental  investi- 
gation by  Le  Roux  {AmuHee  de  OMfmie,  1887). 

The  theory  of  such  phenomena  (and  of  others  far  more  complex,  involving,  for 
instance,  crystalline  arrangement),  in  complete  accordance  with  the  oonservntioB  of 
energy,  has  been  given  by  Thomson  {Trar^.  Royal  Sac.  Bdin,  1854);  but  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  this  work  to  enter  into  any  details  on  so  abstruse  a 
subject.  A  similar  remark  must  be  made  regarding  his  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  subject  of  thermo-magnetism,  or  the  relation  of  the  magnetlzabiNty  of  various  sub 
stances  to  their  temperature;  one  or  two  of  bisresuUa  mav,  however,  be  mentioned. 
Thus,  iron  at  a  moderate  or  low  red-heat  experiencen  a  heating  effect  when  allowed  to 
approach  a  magnet,  and-  a  cooling  effect  when  slowly  drawn  away  from  it;  while  in 
cobalt,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  exactly  the  opposite  effects  are  produced.  Similar 
effects  are  in  general  produced  when  a  doubly-refracting  crystal  is  turned  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  magnet. 

THESX01IBTS&  (Gr.  literally,  heat  nheaeurer),  a  term  which,  in  spite  of  its  derivation, 
is  usually  restricted  to  instruments  which  measure  temperature  (see  Hrat)  by  the  eaepan- 
don  of  bodiciii.  Like  that  of  the  telescope  and  microscope,  and  mimy  other  valuable 
pieces  of  philoBophical  apparattis,  its  early  history  is  verv  obscure.  There  are  various 
claimants  who  seek  to  share  at  least  a  part  in  the  credit  or  its  invention;  and  they  agree 
pretty  well  in  referring  it  to  somewhere  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  "We  shall 
not  waste  space  in  endeavoring  to  settle  such  mutters  of  history,  but  proceed  as  (»ee  to 
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8  descripilon  .of  tke  iotma  ot  tlM  iuslrumeiK  «io>w  mogt  commoiiiy  uaed ;  after  which  we 
shall  say  a  few  words  about  the  actual  value  of  their  indicationB,  and  finish  by  a  tmpi^ 
sketch  of  a  few  other  instruments  also  adapted  for  the  measurement  of  temperature,  but 
not  usually  known  by  the  name  of  thermometer. 

Let  us  conmience  with  tJie  ordinary  spirit-thermometer,  as  it  is  called;  where  the 
iDdlcations  are  given  by  the  expansion  of  a  quantity  of  alcohol  which  fills  entirely  a 
glass  bulb,  and  partially  a  narrow  tube  attached  to  it. 

To  construct  such  an  instrument,  a  capillary  tube  is  selected,  of  as  uniform  a  bore  as 
possible.  The  easiest  method  of  testmg  its  uniformity  is  to  intivduce  a  column  of  mer- 
cury, about  an  inch  long,  into  the  tube,  and  gradually  move  it  along  by  inclining  the 
tube,  carefully  measuring  the  length  of  the  column  in  each  of  its  successive  positions. 
It  is  obyiou9  that  the  column  will  be^onger  the  smaller  is  the  mean  section  of^the  poi^ 
tion  of  the  tube  oecupied  at  any  time  by  the  drop  of  mercury.  If  considerable  differ- 
ences  of  lenigth  are  found,  the  tube  is  rejected  at  once.  The  best  tubes  are  those  whicb» 
if  showing  any  change,  taper  very  slowly  but  nead^  uniformly  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other;  a  defect  whioh  can  etsiiy  be  allowed  for  m  the  subseqfuent  graduation  of  the 
instrument.  A  bulb  is  blown  on  one  end  of  the  selected  tube;  large,  if  the  instrument 
is  meant  to  be  very  delicate;  small,  if  a  common  instrument  is  to  be  made,  <M-one  which 
will  work  through  a  great  range  of  temperature.  The  bulb  is  heated  to  expand  the  con- 
tained air,  and  then  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  phinged  into  alcohetl,  usually  tinged  with 
coloring  matter,  for  greater  visibility.  As  the  bulb  cools,  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  alcohol  in  the  vessel  forces  some  of  it  Into  the  stem,  and  perhaps  a  little  into  the 
bulb.  The  tube  being  then  inverted,  a  few  dextrous  taps  suffice  to  shake  the  greater 
part  of  the  alcohol  into  the  b«lb.  The  lamp  is  again  ^plied,  with  caution,  until  the 
ulcohol  boils,  and  the  rapidly  escaping  vapor  drives  the  air  almost  entirely  from  the 
lube,  whose  open  end  is  immediately  plunged  again  into  the  colored  ^irit  Unless  the 
s^tem  be  nearly  40  ft.  in  length — and  thermometers  have  been  made  by  Forbes  (q.  v.)  of  a 
length  approaching  to  this  for  the  measurement  of  underground  temperature — the  alco* 
hoi  fills  the  whole  of  the  ball  and  stem  as  soon  as  the  glasp  has  cooled.  The  bulb  is 
again  cautiously  heated,  so  that,  by  the  expannon  of  the  spirit,  su<^  a  portion  may  be 
expelled,  that,  when  the  whole  has  again  cooled,  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  may 
sl&nd  near  some  point  previously  determined  on  with  reference  to  the  particular  employ* 
ment  fer  which  the  instrument  is  destined.  Finally,  the  lamp  being  again  applkd  to 
the  tube,  near  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid,  that  portion  of  the  spirit  is  again  made 
to \xA\;  and  while  the  vapor  keeps  the  free  end  of  the  tube  clear  of  air,  that  end  is  her- 
metically sealed;  and  the  ^ass^blower's  part  of  the  work  is  done.  A  somewhat  similar^ 
but  more  difficult  process  has  to  be  gone  through,  if  other  liquids,'  such  as  ether,  sul- 
phnrieacid,  mereury,  etc.,  are  emploved  to  fill  the  bulb;  each  of  these  liquids  having 
its  own  special  use  in  certain  philosophical  inquiries,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  It  only 
remains  that  the  instrument  be  graduatedy  so  that  some  definite  information  may  be  given 
by  its  indicntions. 

In  the  older  thermometers,  the  scale  was  arbitrary,  so  that  no  comparable  readings 
could  be  taken  by  means  of  different  instruments.  In  the  finest  modem  instruments^ 
also,  the  scale  Vs  usually  quite  arbitrary,  beine,  in  fact,  engraved  on  the  tube  durins  the 
process  of  calibration  above  described.  But  then,  by  careful  observation,  certain  definite 
temperatures  are  measured  in  terms  of  this  arbitrary  scale,  so  that  the  value  of  a  degree 
and  the  position  of  some  definite  zero-point  are  determined  for  it,  and  the  result  engcaved 
on  the  tube.  These  niunbers  enable  us,  by  an  easy  calculation,  to  reduce  the  observed 
reading  of  the  fine  instrument  to  its  equivalent  in  some  of  the  standard  scales. 

At  present,  we  assume,  what  is  very  nearly  true  for  mercury  at  least,  that  equal 
increments  ol  bulk  correspond  to  equal  incremento  of  temperature.  Ail,  then,  that  is 
necessary  is  to  fix  two  definite  temperatures,  and  assign  their  positions  on  our  scale. 
Water  being  one  of  the  most  common  bodies  in  nature,  and  behig  everywhere  easily 
obtainable  in  a  steto  of  ^reat  purity,  is  usually  employed;  and  xXAfrmsAfiig  and  ftoi2in^ 
points  are  taken  as  the  ^finite  points.  The  temperature  of  freezing  water  or  of  melting 
ice  is  almost  abeolutelv  fixed,  for  (see  Hbat)  pressure  alters  it  only  very  slightljr.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  boiling-point  of  pure  water,  for  this  is  considerablv  raised  by  Increase 
of  pressure;  so  much  so,  m  fact,  that  if  the  barometer  be  not  attended  to,  an  error  of 
f^eversl  desrees  is  possible.  Hence  we  must  define  the  particular  pressure,  usuallv  80 
in^,  at  whfch  the  boiling-point  is  to  be  determined.  The  thermometer,  oonstructed  <so 
M  tts  above  described  is  to  have  ite  bulb,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  the 
Mxa  which  contains  liquid,  immersed  in  pounded  ice,  from  which  the  melted  ])ortion  ia 
freely  trieUing;  and  when  the  level  of  the  spirit  has  become  stationary,  its  position,  the 
frimng-poifU,  is  marked  on  the  tube.  Similarly,  the  barometer  standing  at  80  in.,  the 
bulb  is  mclosed  in  the  steam  immediately  above  the  surface  of  water  freely  boiling.  We 
thus  obtain  the  hoiUng-poM,  It  only  remains  that  we  decide  by  wlmt  numbers  these 
points  shati  be  indicated,  because  (on  account  of  the  nearljr  uniform  expansion  of  mer- 
^Qiy)  then  the  remaining  divisions  can  be  at  once  filled  in  by  dividing  the  interval 
between  them  into  equal  parts,  or,  if  necessary,  allowing  for  a  flight  teper  in  the  tube. 
'Hie  only  scales  which  require  mention  are  those  of  Fahrenheit,  Reaumur,  and  Celsius. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  commonly  used  in  Britain,  the  second  in  Qermany,  and  the  third  in 
Fiance;  but  this  last,  under  the  name  of  the  emUgrode  scale,  is  almost  exclusively  use^j^ 
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hj  scientific  mdn  of  all  nations.    The  relatiMS  of  those  aoalea  will  be  etflDj  oftdentpod 
by  means  of  the  following  figure: 

Fahr.       0       32  77  US  ___      Stf 
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In  the  Ffthienheit  scale,  the  freezingpoint  is  8^^  a^d  the  boiling-point  dld°,  so  that  the 
8X>ace  between  these  is  divided  into  2l2  —  Z2,  or  180,  equal  parts  or  degrees.  In  the  others, 
the  freezing-point  is  the  zero»  but  the  boiling-point  is  80*"  and  lOO*"  respectively.  It  Is  of 
course  perfectly  easy  to  reduce  from  one  of  these  scales  to  another.  Thus— What  is  the  cen- 
tigrade reading  for  TT"  Fahr.  (See  the  dotted  line  in  the  flffure)?  The  numbers  in  Fahren- 
heit's scale  are  all  too  great  by  3d,  because  82'',  and  notO  .  stands  for  the  freezing-p<Mnt 
Subtract  this  from  77,  and  we  have  45.  Hence  the  required  number  of  centigrade  d^;rees 
must  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  100  from  freezing  to  boiling  in  that  scale  thf^  the 45  beam 
to  the  IBO^  between  the  same  limits  in  Fahrenheit's.    The  requisite  number  is  therefore 

45 

2^7 100  =  25°  0.  In  words— 2b  camert  FahrenheU  to  centigrade,  whtract  82,  and  nuM' 
loO 

j^yfty-r^r,  or  r.     Viee  wraA^To  pan  from  centigrade  to  FBihrenMt,  muUiplif,  by  v  ««* 

9 
add  82.  Thus  the  Fahrenheit  value  of  50  C.  is  -  50+  82  =r  122,  as  in  the  figure.  Of  coarse 

the  similar  processes  with  Reaumur's  scale  present  no  diflEtculty. 

It  is  supposed  that  Fahrenheit  fixed  his  zero  at  the  point  of  greatest  cold  that  he  had 
observed,  poBsibly  in  Iceland,  more  probably  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture,  such  aa 
snow  and  salt,  or  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  centigrade  scale  alone 
were  employed. 

A  mercurial  thermometer  ceases  to  be  of  use  for  temperatures  only  a  little  above  the 
freezing  point  of  mercury;  but  it  has  a  wide  range  upward,  as  niercury  does  not  boil 
till  about  OOO**  C.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spirit-thermometer,  though  of  little  use  beyond 
about  50°  or  60°  C,  as  alcohol  boils  at  70"*  C,  is  useful  for  any  degree  of  cold  yet  pro- 
duced, as  alcohol  has  never  yet  been  frozen.  When  extreme  sensitiveness  is  required, 
ether  being  considerably  more  expansible  than  alcohol,  is  sometimes  employed;  as  by 
Thomson  in  detecting  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the  freezing-point  of  water.  Water, 
again,  would  be  about  the  very  worst  substance  with  which  a  thermomet^  could  be 
filiedj  for  not  to  speak  of  its  expanding  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  therefore  necessarily 
burstmg  the  instrument,  if  it  were  ever  allowed  to  reach  the  freezing-point,  its  scale 
would  read  partly  backward  and  partly  forward;  for  as  ice-cold  water  is  gradually 
heated  up  to  4°  C,  it  contracts,  and  begins  to  expand  again  after  that  limit  has  been 
passed. 

To  make  thermometers  self-recording,  various  schemes  have  been  proposed,  of  which 
we  shall  notice  only  one  or  two.  Those  most  commonly  used  indicate  only  maximum 
and  ndnfimum  temperature  during  each  24  hours;  or  during  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  they  were  last  set.  'The  usual  arrangement  consists  of  two  thermometers, 
a  mercurial  and  a  spirit  one,  fixed  horizontally  to  the  same  frame,  with  their  bulbe  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  frame.  Above  the  mercury  is  a  small  piece  of  steel  or  ivory,  and 
in  the  spirit  a  small  and  light  float  of  glass  or  enamel.  Capillary  forces  prevent  the  steel 
from  entering  the  mercury,  and  the  enamel  from  leaving  the  spirit.  As  the  mercuir 
expands,  it  pushes  the  steel  before  it,  and  when  it  again  contracts,  it  leaves  it  behind; 
the  end  nearest  the  mercury  thus  remaining  at  the  highest  or  maximum  indication  which 
that  thermometer  has  siven.  In  the  spirit-thermometer,  the  liquid,  as  it  expands,  freely 
passes  the  enamel,  ana  leaves  it  undisturbed;  but  it  can  never  contract  so  as  to  leave  ft 
dry.  It  therefore  pulls  the  enamel  back  when  it  contracte,  and  thus  the  extremity 
furthest  from  the  bulb  marks  the  lowest  point  which  the  spirit  has  reached,  or  the  mini- 
mum temperature.  To  %t  this  instrument,  incline  it  so  that  the  steel  falls  back  to  tho 
surface  of  the  mercury—the  enamel  at  the  same  time  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
spirit. 

The  best  mode  of  registration  is  undoubtedly  the  photographic.  For  this  purpose, 
a  mercurial  thermometer  is  placed  vertically  before  a  narrow  blit,  in  such  a  way  that  no 
light  can  pass  through  the  slit  save  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  A  gas 
flame  is  kept  burning  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  slit,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
being  protected  from  its  radiation ;  and  behind  the  slit  a  sheet  of  prepared  photographic 
paper  is  exposed  to  the  narrow  line  of  light  which  passes  above  the  mercury.  'ThiB 
paper  is  flxwl  on  a  cylinder  with  a  vertical  axis,  which  is  made  to  revolve  uniformly  by 
clockwork.  Lines  are  drawn  by  the  clockwork  on  the  paper,  givmg  the  position  of  the 
slit  at  each  hour  of  the  24,  or  the  gas-flame  is  mechanicfuly  reduced  or  eclipsed  at  inter- 
vals of  an  hour;  so  that  the  record,  when  photographically  developed,  gives  the  tempers- 
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lure  for  every  minute  of  the  <fay  and  night;  the  portion  of  tiie  piper  whieli 
exposed  to  the  light  is  blackened. 

Among  ordinary  meteorological  InBtnunenta  the  tMl-bulb  thermometer  ia  desenring 
of  notice.  It  is  simply  an  ordinary  thermometer,  with  the  bnlb  covered  with  paper  or 
cotton- wool,  kept  constantly  moist  by  the  capillary  action  of  a  few  fibers  connecting  i% 
with  a  small  Tessel  of  water.  If  the  air  be  9aittrated  with  moisture  (see  Dbw,  Etapo> 
RATION),  there  will  be  no  evaporation,  and  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  will  give  the  same 
indication  as  the  dry -bulb.  But  the  drier  and  the  warmer  the  air  is  the  faster  does  the 
water  evaporate,  and  (the  latent  heat  of  evaporization  being  mainly  taken  from  the  moist 
bulb)  the  lower  does  the  mercury  sink  in  the  moist-bulb  instrument.  The  difference 
between  the  readings  of  the  two  instruments,  compared  with  the  actual  temperatiue,  as 
siiowa  by  the  dry^bulb,  thus  leads  to  a  determination  of  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air. 

So  far,  we  have  spoken  of  the  instruments  now  in  common  use.  But  the  orr-ther- 
mometer  was  probably  the  oldest  form;  and  possesses  a  scientific  superiority  over  Uiose 
just  described.  Theoretical  and  experimental  investigations,  connected  with  the  modem 
dynamical  theory  of  heat  (see  Fobce,  Heat),  show  that  equal  increments  of  heat  pro- 
duce almiost  exactly  equal  changes  of  bulk  in  a  nearly  perfect  gas,  such  as  air,  if^the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  be  constant.  Hence,  temperature,  as  measured  by  an  air- 
thermometer,  gives  a  true  indication  of  the  quantity  of  energy  present  in  the  form  of 
heat.  As  the  comparison  of  an  air-thermometer  with  a  mercurial  one  shows  that,  for 
temperatures  not  greater  than  800^  C,  or  572°  Fahr.,  the  indications  of  the  two  a^ree 
very  closely,  the  ordinary  mercurial  thermometer  practically  possesses  within  these 
limits  the  same  advantage. 

As  the  pressure  of  a  gas  depends  on  the  amount  of  heat  it  contains,  the  abtoktU  wero 
of  temperature,  or  the  temperature  of  a  body  whoUy  deprived  of  heat,  maybe  determined 
\ff  flncung  the  tempemture  at  which  a  perfect  gas  would  cease  to  exert  pressure.  For 
ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  found  (see  Hkat)  that  air  increases  in  bulk  by  .8665,  and 
hydrogen  by  .8668  of  its  bulk,  when  heated  under  constant  pressure  from  0^  to  100''  O. 
Again,  by  Boyle's  law,  if  the  air  be  compressed  again,  at  constant  temperature  100°  C, 
to  the  bulk  it  had  at  0°  C,  its  pressure  is  increased  by  .8665  of  its  former  amount 
Thus,  p,  being  the  pressure  at  temperature  0°  C,  p  that  at  T  C,  we  have,  when  the 
volume  IS  kept  constant, 

l>t  =  Poa+.00866«). 

If  we  aasome  this  to  hold  for  all  temperatures,  p^  vanishes  wheo 

1 -{-.0066651  =  0; 
or  r*  =  -  874'  C.  very  nearly. 

That  is  to  say,  at  274'C.,  under  the  freezing-point  of  water,  a  perfect  gas  ceases  to  exert 
pressure  on  its  containing  vessel~i.e.,  is  oeprived  of  that  thermal  energy  on  which 
pressure  depends. 

The  air-thermometers  in  common  use  are  affected  by  the  pressure,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  Leslie  and  Bumf  ord  in  the  pres- 
ent century  revived  the  di;fmwUial  thermometer  of  Sturmius.  In  this  instrument,  in  one 
of  its  conunon  forms,  a  bulb  is  blown  at  each  end  of  the  tube  (which  is  bent  into  a  U-f orm), 
and  the  liquid  in  the  stem  is  used  merely  as  an  index,  both  balls  being  full  of  air.  The 
length  of  the  column  of  fluid  is  usually  adjusted  so  that  it  can  just  fill  one  of  the  vertical 
arms  and  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  tube;  and  the  quantities  of  aur  in  the  two  balls  are 
M  adjtisted  that  the  column  will  take  this  position  when  the  two  baSs  a/re  at  the  same 
temperature.  If  the  one  ball  be  heated  more  than  the  other  the  liquid  index  will  take  a 
new  position,  and  this  is  read  off  by  a  scale  apj^ied  to  either  of  the  vertical  arms.  The 
graduation  of  this  instrument  may  be  effected  by  calculation,  but  it  is  usually  done 
experimentally.  Leslie  made  good  use  of  it  in  nis  investigations  on  heat;  and,  with 
^tIous  adjuncts,  such  as  coloring  the  glass  of  one  ball  while  that  of  the  other  was  left 
white;  silrering  or  gilding  one  of  the  balls;  covering  one  of  them  with  moist  silk  or 
Unen,  etc.,  this  instrument  became  in  his  hands  ^photometer,  an  €Bthrioaeope,  a  hygrom- 
rter,  etc. 

1*0  thermometers  which  depend  for  their  action  on  the  expansion  of  solids,  the  name 
Ptboicbtbb  (q.v.)  is  frequently  given;  but  that  of  Br€guet,  as  delicate  as  a  good  ordi- 
oarj  mercurial  thermometer,  is  not  alluded  to  in  that  article.  The  principle  of  this 
▼^  beautiful  instrument  may  easily  be  explained  thus.  In  bending  a  slip  of  wood,  the 
fibers  on  the  convex  side  are  necessarily  more  extended  than  those  toward  the  concave 
side.  Conversely,  if  the  fibers  on  one.  side  of  a  slip  of  wood  were  to  expand  more  than 
those  on  the  other,  the  slip  would  bend.  Br6guet  solders  together  two  thin  strips  of 
gold  and  platinum,  or  platinum  and  silver;  for  portability  and  concentration  bends  the 
compound  strip  into  a  lielix,  fixes  its  upper  end,  and  attaches  a  horizontal  index  to  the 
lower  end.  The  le&st  change  of  temperature  in  the  surrounding  air  changes  the  len|^ 
of  one  side  of  the  compound  slip  more  than  the  other,  and  the  helix  twists  or  untwists 
Ihrough  an  angle  very  nearly  proportibnal  to  the  change  of  temperature. 

For  measuring  radiant  heat,  the  most  delicate  instrument  is  the  thermo-muUiplier.  , 
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fHSttHOFTUB  (litenlly,  "'the  IkH  ^b'%  afanoua  pass  leadiQgfrom  Thescialy  into 
Locris,  and  the  only  road  by  which  au  invading  army  can  peuctrato  from  northern  into 
ftouthem  Greeoa  It  lies  s.  of  the  present  course  of  the  river  Spercheius,  between  Mt 
(Eta  and  what  was  anciently  an  impassable  morass  bordering  on  the  Muliac  gulf.  In 
the  pass  ave  several  hot  springs,  from  which  Thermopyla)  probably  received  the  first 
part  of  its  name.  Thermopyiffi  has  won  an  eternal  celebrity  a^  the  sceue  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Leonidas  (q.Y.)ancf  Ids  800  Spartans  in  their  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  Persian 
invasion  (480  b.o.).  Aeain,  in  279  b.c.,  Brennus,  at  the  head  of  a  Gallic  host,  succeeded, 
through  the  same  treaobery  that  had  secured  a  victory  to  Xerxes  jn  forcing  the  united 
Greeks  to  withdraw  f  f  cm  the  pass. 

THfeROIGNE  DE  MmECOTTRT,  1763-1817,  b.  Luxemburg,  Fronoe.-  lier  true 
name  was  Anne  Jos^phe  Terwagne.  In  1789  she  left  the  convent  where  she  was  leoeiv- 
ing  her  education,  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  prostitute.  Bhe  l^gured  in  tiie  xevoiution 
as  a  leader  of  the  virulent  female  mob.  In  1791  she  was  seized  by  the  allies  m  HoUand 
and  imprisoned  in  Vienna.  On  her  return  to  Paris,  1798,  her  popularity  was-  at  finst 
increased;  but  while  trying  to  defend  Brissot,  her  lover,  she  was  seized,  stripped,  and 
whipped  by  a  mob  of  maddened  women.  She  became  insane  from  this  traaunent,  and ' 
the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  La  Salpitri^re. 


ins,  son  of  Agrius,  whom  Homer,  in  the  lUad,  makes  the  ugliest  and  most 
impudent  talker  among  the  Greeks  before  Troy.  His  name  in  antiquity  was  a  synonym 
for  dastardy  and  matevoloBt  impudence.  Tw  kter  poets  say  that  he  waa  sjain  by 
Achilles  for  calumniating  him. 

THEflAtr'BITB.    Bee  DicrroirAltY. 

THB'SEUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  the  Greek  heroic  age.  The  leg- 
end of  his  career  is  differently  told,  but  he  is  usually  said  to  Imve  Ikeen  the  son  of  Mgem, 
kine  of  Athens,  by  ^thra.  daughter  of  Pittheus,  kin^'of  Troeaen.  He  was  brongfal  up 
at  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and,  on  reaching  manhood,  pfooeeded  to  his 
father's  residence  at  Athens.  On  his  way  thither  he  performed  several  famous  exploits, 
such  BB  the  destruction  of  Periphetes,  Sinls,  Phapa,  the  Krommyonian  sow,  Bkiron, 
Kerkyon,  and  the  fell  robber  Procrustes.  See  Procrustes.  After  his  arrival  Medea 
sought  to  poison  him,  but  her  plot  failed.  uEgeus  recognized  his  son,  aod  Medea  and 
the  sons  of  Pallas  were  banished.  The  next  feats  of  Theseus  were  the  capture  of  the 
Mavathonian  bull,  and  the  deliverance  of  Athens  from  its  dreadful  tribute  of  youths  and 
maidens  to  the  Cretan  Minotaur  (q.v.),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Cretan  princesf, 
Ariadne  (q.v.).  On  his  return  to  Athens  his  father  ^Egeus  destroyed  himself,  and  The- 
seus succeeded  to  the  throne.  In  his  new  capacity  of  ruler,  he  displayed  no  less  wisdom 
than  he  had  formerly  shown  heroism.  To  him  the  legend  ascribes  the  consolidation  of 
the  18  petty  commonwealths  of  Attica  into  one  state,  an  event  that  certainly  did  occur 
at  some  period  of  Attic  history,  which  was  commemonited  by  the  festival  of  the 
■Syn(£kta,  Theseus  also  reorganized  the  Athenaic  festival,  and  re-named  it  the  Pan- 
Athenaic,  founded  the  Isthmian  games,  and  many  other  institutions;  but  soon  alter  the 
craving  for  his  old  stirring  life  returned,  and  having  laid  down  his  authority,  he  set  out 
along  with  Heracles  in  quest-  of  new  adventures.  They  fought  tlie  Amazons,  and  The- 
seus carried  off  their  queen,  .\ntiope  or  Hippolyte,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  After  the 
death  of  Antlopo,  he  married  Phfedra.  The  legend  makes  him  take  part  iu  the  Ajrgo- 
nautic  expedition  by  a  ludicrous  anachronism,  join  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  help 
Peirithous  and  the  Lapithae  against  the  Centaurs,  and  assist  in  the  attempt  to  rescue 
Persephone  from  the  lower  world  (which  led  to  a  long  imprisonment  there,  from  which 
he  was  delivered  by  Heracles).  Itetuming  to  Athens,  he  found  that  tlie  minds  fit  the 
people  had  been  prejudiced  against  him  during  his  absence,  and  as  he  could  not  re-estab- 
lish his  authority,  he  withdrew  to  Skyros,  where  he  was  treacherously  destroyed  by 
king  Lycomedes.  What  grain  of  historical  fact  may  lie  in  the  myth  of  Theseus,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  figurea  of  the  heroic  ase,  reminding  us,  bv  his 
valor,  wisdom,  and  generous  love  of  the  fair  sex,  of  a  knight  of  chivalry,  we  are  loatli 
to  yield  him  up  as  a  victim  to  the  ravenous  maw  of  criticism;  yet  all  that  can  be  said 
for  his  historic  reality  is.  that  so  finished  and  admirable  a  prince  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  a  legendary  traaition  of  some  real  hero  of  primeval  times,  than  a  mere  creature  of 
poetic  imagination. 

THESIS,  a  Greek  term,  strictly  signifies  a  ''placing"  or  "setting"— a g.,  Pindur^s 
dpeon  «A«M  (Ode  iii.  14)— the  "arrangement  of  words"  in  verse;  but  subsequently  was 
employed  by  the  philosophers  (Aristotle,  etc.},  to  denote  an  intellectual  position  that  bad 
to  be  maintain^.  This  is  the  sense  in  whicn  the  word' was  understood  by  the  schohfts- 
Ucs  of  the  middle  ages. 

THBSKilVHO'BIA,  a  famous  festival  anciently  celebrated  In  different  parts  of  Greece, 
but  espechilly  in  AUica,  in  honor  of  Demeter,  as  the  thrnnopfwros  or  "  law-giving"  god- 
desfl,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  she  gave  the  first  impulse  to  civil 
society,  and  more  especially  to  the  honorable  bond  of  marriage.  The  Thesmophoria 
lasted  three  days,  from  the  11th  of  the  month  Pyanepsion  (October).  Only  marrie<l 
women  could  take  part  in  the  ceremonies.  '  .^Vfter  certain  preliminary  purifications 
(among  which  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse  was  prominent),  the  women  inaugurated 
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the  floleiniiity  hy  marching  in  procession  from'  Atiieos  to  Ekvsis,  ^nhne  the  uigiri;  was 
spent  in  celeorating  the  mysteries  of  tho  goddeasr.  The  next  day,  called  neiieia,  or  the 
"  day  of  fasting/'  was  spent  in  mourning.  Tiie  women  sat  for  a  wliile  on  the  ground 
around  the  statue  of  Demeter,  and  ate  noltiing  but  cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey. 
They  next  proceeded  barefooted  to  the  Thesmophorion  or  temple  of  Demeter>  where 
they  deposited  their  mystical  offerings  to  the  goddess.  On  the  third  day,  called  ktM- 
ffCTina  in  honor  of  Demeter  as  the  "mother  of  beautiful  offspriag/'  fasting  was  exchanged 
for  merriment,  jollity,  and  raillery. 

THES'PIS.    6ee  Drama. 

THZ88AL0'VIAK8, 7IB8T  BPISTIE  to  ms,  one  of  the  earliest  epistles  of  8t  Panl— 
perhaps  the  very  earliest — was  probably  written  at  Corinth  about  the  close  of  the  year 
59  A.t>. ,  and  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  ''good  tidings''  which  Timothy  brought 
Mm  of  the  "faith  and  charity** displayed  by  his  Macedonian  converts.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  a  TiarrcUiw,  and  a  hortatory;  the  former  embracinff  the  first 
tiiree  chapters,  and  terminating  with  a  prayer  for  the  Thessalonlans,  the  Tatter  the 
remaining  two.  From  the  narrative  portion  we  derive  much  important  and  de^fy  inter- 
filing information  re^rding  the  "church  of  the  Thessalonlans;"  but  perhaps  its  great 
value  consists  in  the  picture  it  |>resents  to  us  of  the  apostle  himself — "  bold  in  Gh)d,"  yet 
*\i;ontle,  even  as  a  nurse  chensheth  her  children  ;^  scominr  to  use* 'flattering  words," 
or  to  "  seek  glorv"  from  an  assertion  of  his  spoetolic  dignity;  nay,  in  the  excess  of  a 
noble  pride,  "  laboring  night  and  day  because  he*  would  not  be  chiEnrgeable  unto  any." 
The  epistle  Is  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  t!>e  ordinary  doetrinal  element;  even  the 
word  •' jusliflcation,"  it  has  been  remarked,  does  not  once  occur:  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  penetrated  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  nearnessof  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and 
with  an  undefined  fear  lest,  in  spite  of  all  his  labors,  the  "teinpter*'  (probably,  in  this 
ease,  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Thessalonica)  should  seduce  the  Thessalonian  Christians 
from  the  *'  faith."  Schrader  (Ap&stel  PauluB)  was  the  first  to  impugn  ^e  ^nuineness  of 
the  epistle.  He  was  followed  in  the  same  line  by  Baur;  but  their  opinions  have  met 
with  little  favor  anumg  scholars  of  any  party. — See  LQnemann  in  Meyer's  Chmmentafy; 
Jowett's  (2d  ed.  1859)  and  EUicott's  (8d  ed.  1868)  Commentaries. 

THXS&AX01IIAK8,  8EC0VB  SPIBTUB  to  THE,  was  likewise  written  at  Corinth,  and 
in  :ill  prolx'ibility  not  long  after  the  first.  It  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  misappi\'Ii  jnsiou  of  the  apostle's  meaning  on  the  subject  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  judgment,  lo  which  the  previous  letter  had  given  rise,  although  Hug  and  others  con- 
sidered the  expression  *'be  not  troubled.  ...  by  letter,  as  from  us^  (chap.  ii.  2).  as 
indicating  that  somebody  had  forged  an  epistle  in  Paul's  name;  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  interpret  the  passage  at  the  close  of  the  letter^  **  the  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine 
own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every  epistle;  so  I  write"  (chap*  ill  17),  otherwise  than 
fts  a  precaution  against  forgery.  fVom.  its  contents  we  gather  that  adversaries  of  tiie 
apostle  had  been  at  work  amon£  his  Macedonian  converts,  and  that  they  had  not 
scrupled  to  ^usrepffe8ent  his  teaching,  particularly  on  ihe  great  topic  above  mentioned. 
'W^ho  they  were  we  cannot  be  sure,  but  it  is  jprobable  that  they  were  Jews  or  Judaizin^ 
('bristians.  They  must  have  obtained  a  considerable  measure  of  success  in  their  ncfan- 
ous  enterprise,  for  we  are  distinctly  aware  of  a  sharper  and  more  imperious  tone  in  the 
language  of  Paul  He  now  teaches  more  precisely  that  Christ  could  not  come  until  the 
antagonistic  forces  in  human  or  diabolic  society  had  made  themselves  more  prominent, 
and  done  their  worst.  The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  is  as  certain  as  that  of  the  first. 
^  the  commentaries  previously  mentioned, 

THE88ALONIANS,  EPISTLES  to  thb  (ante),  were  written  not  long  after  Paul 
bad  preached  at  Thessalonica  the  usual  doctrines  oi  the  eospel,  so  that  instead  of  stating 
them  anew  be  simply  referred  to  them  as  the  gospel  which  he  had  taught;  adding  earnest 

Sractical  exhortations  for  the  government  of  heart  and  life.  Yet  the  epistles  contain 
octrinal  statements  of  great,  value  with  reference  to  the  resurrection  and  the  future 
coming  of  Christ:  1.  These  two  events  are  placed  together;  2.  It  is  taught  that  they 
will  occur  before  all  the  generations  of  men  have  died ;  3.  That  the  Christians  then  alive 
will  have  no  advantage  over  the  dead;  since  the  latter  will  first  arise,  and  come  with  the 
Lord;  after  which  the  living  will  be  changed  and  caught  up  to  meet  him  and  them;  4. 
In  the  Second  Epistle  it  is  taught  that  the  time  when  these  events  will  occur  is  not 
rerealed;  but  that  before  them  a  great  apostacy  from  the  faith  must  be  witnessed,  the 
description  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies  of  Scripture. 

THEBSALOHICA.     See  BaIiOnica. 

ntSSSALY,  the  largest  division  of  ancient  Greece,  lay  to  the  s.  of  M^u^donia  and 
the  Q.  of  Epims,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  mount  Pkidus,  and  from  the  former 
by  the  Oambunian  mountains,  the  iBgean  sea  bounding  it  on  thee.,  and  the  MaMac  gulf 
and  mount  (EtsA  on  the  south.  Thessaly  proper  is  a  vast  plain  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
monntains;  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  those  anreaoy  named,  on  the  s.  by  mount  Othrys,  and 
na  the  e.  by  mounts  Pelion  and  Ossa,  the  only  opening  being  the  Vale  of  Tempe  in  the 
n  e.,  between  Ossa  and  Olympus.  The  plain  of  Thessaly  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been 
^  vast  lake,  the  waters  of  which  found  an  o.ntlet  by  the  Vale  of  Tempe.  This  plain  is 
drahHMl  chiefly  by  the  river  Peneins  (now  8ai»mdria\  which  traverses  t'        ^      '     ' 
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iLe.  dlracUon,  and  its  tributaries,  and  ia  Uie  moai  fertile  in  an  Ckveoe,  produdng'  la 
ancient  times  abundance  of  corn  and  cattle,  and  a  breed  of  horses  cousideired  the  &est 
in  Qreeoe. 

HUtori/. — Thessaly  was  originally  called  ^olia,  indicating  that  the  country  was  at 
one  time  mhabited  by  iBolians,  who,  however,  were  either  expelled  (prooeedinff  s.,  and 
taking  up  their  residence  in  Boeotia,  etc.)  or  reduced  to  slavery  by  inimigraDts  nom  the 
more  rugged  region  of  Epirus,  about  1000  b.o.  As  in  Laconia,  the  inhabitants  of 
Thcssaly  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  three  classes— 1.  There  were  the  £pirote 
conquerors,  who  became  rich  landed  proprietors;  2.  Those  descendants  of  the  on|^nal 
inhabitants,  who,  although  dependent  on  the  nobles,  yet  possesssed  a  few  privil^es — 
corresponding  to  the  Laconian  periaci;  and  8.  The  PenestM,  or  those  of  the  onginal 
inhabitants  who  had  been  reduced  to  serfdom,  and  who  cultivated  the  lands  of  their 
conquerors,  oorresponding  to  the  helots,  although,  on  the  whole,  their  condition  was 
better.  These  latter  frequently  rebelled  against  their  masters,  who  were  very  fre- 
quently at  war  among  themselves.  Each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  Theasaly 
proper  was  divided  was  regulated  bv  a  council  of  its  own,  but  they  were  occasionally 
united  under  a  tagua  or  president,  whose  power  and  Ume  of  office  appear  to  have  been 
indefinite.  The  govermnent,  from  an  early  thne,  appears  to  have  been  cligarchal  in 
the  separate  cities — of  which  Pharsalus,  Larissa,  Heracleum,  and  Phene  were  the  chief 
^the  prineipal  power  beiag  in  the  hands  of  the  two  great  families  of  the  Aleuads  and 
Scopads,  famous  for  their  hospitality  and  encouragement  of  poets  and  artists.  Thessaly, 
however,  never  played  any  important  part  in  QreSan  history,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  that  it  exercised  any  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Oreece. 
About  that  time  (400  b.cX  Lycophroa,  overthrowing  the  government  of  the  nobles, 
became  tymnt  of  Phem,  and  endeavored  to  make  nimseK  master  of  all  Tliessaly. 
What  he  failed  to  accomplish,  hh»  successor,  Jason,  succeeded  in  doing,  causii^  him- 
self to  be  elected  tagus  of  all  Thessaly  about  874  b.g.  ;  his  assassination  in  870  b.c.  pre- 
venting him  from  attempting  to  become  master  of  all  Greece  as  he  intended.  The  rule 
of  Jason's  suocesson  became  so  unbearable,  that,  in  858  b.c.,  the  old  families  called  in  ihe 
aid  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  who  compelled  the  **  tagus  "  to  abdicate,  and  in  844  subjected 
the  countryto  Macedonia.  Thessaly  remained  subject  to  the  Macedonian  kincs  till  the  vic- 
tory by  T.  Flaminiusat  Cynoscephals,  in  197  B.C.,  restored  it  to  the  protectfon  of  Rome. 
Under  the  emperors,  Thessalv  was  united  with  Macedonia,  but  after  Constantine  it  was 
a  separate  province.  In  1204  a.  D.,  with  other  portions  of  the  eastern  empire  it  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  and  in  1865  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The  restor- 
ation to  Greece  of  Thessaly  s.  of  the  Salambria  was  recommended  by  the  Berlin  con- 
gress in  1878. 

THBT70BD,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  market-t  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Little  Ouse,  95  m.  n.n.e.  of  London  by  the  Great  fiistem.  Malting  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  there  is  some  trade  on  the  Ouse,  which  is  navigable  up  to 
this  point.  There  are  remains  of  a  Cluniac  priorv,  and  of  other  religious  ediloes.  Pop. 
'71,  4,106.    The  borough  was  disfranchised  by  the  reform  bill  of  1887.       • 

At  Thetford,  which  is  a  very  ancient  town,  a  synod  was  held  in  669;  and  two  cen- 
turies later,  in  870,  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Danes. 

THE'TIS,  daughter  of  Ncreus  and  Dons,  was  married  against  her  will  by  the  gods  to 
Pelcus,  bv  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Achilles.  She  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea  with  her  father,  and  had,  like  Proteus,  the  power  of  changing  her  shape.  Her  hand 
is  said  to  have  been  sought  by  Poseidon  and  Zeus,  who  gave  up  the  pursuit  on  Themis 
declaring  that  the  son  of  Thetis  would  be  greater  than  his  father. 

THXAK-flHAV,  or  Celestial  Mountaihs,  a  great  mountain  system,  conslstlnff  of 
several  ridges,  mostly  parallel,  iU  central  Asia,  are  situated  to  the  s.  and  e.  of  lake 
Issyk-kiil,  m  lat.  about  42**  north.  They  are  said  to  extend  In  an  e.n.e.  direction  f^om 
the  vicinity  of  Samarkand,  to  long,  about  96*  e.— a  distance  of  1600  miles.  As  this 
range,  however,  was  never  visited  by  any  European  till  P.  Semenof,  commissioned  by 
the  imperial  Russian  geographical  society,  explored  a  part  of  it  in  1858,  little  has  been 
actually  ascertain ed  regarding  its  character  and  dimensions.  It  is  one  of  the  four  great 
ranges,  trending  in  a  general  direction  from  w.  to  e.,  which  traverse  central  Asfa — ^and 
these  respectively  are  the  AItaT>Sayan.  or  Altaian  mountains,  in  lat.  about  50*  n. ;  the 
Thian-shan  mountains,  lat.  about  42*  n. ;  the  Kuen-lun  system,  lat.  about  86*  n. ;  and 
the  Himalaya  mountains  (q.v.).  In  long.  76*  to  79*  e.,  the  Thian-shan  mountains  are 
divided  into  two  great,  nearly  parallel  ridges,  and  inclose  between  them  a  deep  valley, 
about  15  m.  in  average  breadth,  through  which  the  river  Narin— the  chief  head-water 
of  the  Sif'daria— flows  in  a  w.s.w.  direction.  East  of  these  ranges,  the  mountidiia  are 
known  as  the  Tengri-Tagh;  and  of  this  subdivision  the  chief  peak  is  the  Tengrl-Ehan 
(i.e.,  specter-prinoe),  in  lat  42*  28'  n.,  long.  79*  40'  e.,  and  which  rises  to  tfte  height  of 
21,000  feet  East  from  theTengri-tagih.  the  Thian-slian  mountains  continue  in  a  doable 
chain,  and  at  an  average  height  of  11,880  feet  In  long.  90*  e.  is  the  volcano  Pe>riian« 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  in  activity  prior  to  the  7th  c. ;  and  in  the  vicinlt|-  are 
aeveral  other  voloa&oes.  These  are  remarkable  as  the  only  instaincesof  volcanic  fires  at 
so  great  a  distance— 1500  miles— from  the  sea.  In  long.  88*  e.  is  the  hnge  rootnitain* 
mass  of  BogdOHMla,  perhaps  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  system,  and  certainly 
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the  peak  on  which  there  is  the  greatest  accumiilatioii  of  snow.     There  ue  severil 
I  of  from  10,000  to  18,000  ft.  in  height. 


THIBAULT,  or  Thkobald  L,  King  of  Navarre,  and  Count  of  Champagne,  1201-fc; 
b.  France;  brought  up  at  the  court  oi  Philip  Augustus.  He  was  in  love  with  Blanche 
of  Castile,  queen  of  Louis  YIII.,  though  14  years  her  junior,  and  when  Louis  died,  in 
1^6,  it  was  suspected  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Thibault.  The  latter  at  first  allied 
himself  with  the  league  of  nobles  against  Blanche,  regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
son,  bat  was  soon  won  over  by  her.  On  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Sancho  the  wise 
of  Navarre,  in  1284,  he  inherited  that  Icingdom.  He  went  to  Palestine  in  1289,  but  was 
badly  defeated  at  Qaza.  He  afterward  took  part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses. 
He  was  a  friend  of  literature,  and  was  a  trouwre  of  no  mean  order. 

TBXBTKl,  Tib'et  or  Tubbt,  is  the  Eoropean  name  of  a  cnnntry  in  central  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  n.  by  Mongolia,  on  the  e.  by  China,  and  on  the  s.  and  w.  by  Hindustan. 
The  native  name  is  Bod  or  Bodvul,  the  land  of  Bod.  It  coven  an  area  of  from  600,000 
to  800,000  Bq.m.,  with  the  aortli-eaatem  part  of  which  we  are  stiil  almoit  totally  unac- 
quainted.    The  pop.  is  estimated  at  6,000,000. 

BuffoM, — ^From  an  elevated  tract  at  the  western  extremity  of  Thibet,  where  the  Hindn- 
KuBb  and  Pamir  highlands  meet,  the  mountain-system  of  the  Kuenlan  runs  e.,  and 
the  greater  chain  of  the  Himalaya  8.e.,  inclosing  in  the  angle  between  them  the  Thibetan 
table-land,  which  extends  eastward  to  the  frontier  of  China.  Although  Thibet  is 
described  ae  a  table-land  by  geographers,  its  surface  is  traversed  by  mountain-chains, 
whidi,  near  its  western  and  eastern  frontiers,  interlace  and  ramify  in  a  complicated 
manner.  On  the  souUiem  border  the  height  of  the  plateau  through  wliich  the  Sanpue 
runs,  from  a  point  near  its  source  to  H'lassa,  was  in  1866  carefully  ascertained  by  baro- 
metrical observation:  Along  the  great  route  from  Hiassa  to  Oartok,  hi  the  basin  of  the 
Indus,  for  a  disQuice  of  800  m.,  the  average  elevation  was  found  to  be  18,600  feet. 
8e?eral  stages  of  the  Journey  iJonff  the  route  were  above  16,000  ft. ;  only  one  sank  to 
11,000.  To  the  n.  and  e.  of  this  elevated  tract,  the  plains  of  Thibet  are  supposed  to  de- 
scend to  much  lower  elevations;  but  accurate  observations  are  still  wanting.  The  Hima- 
laya, 20  summits  of  wliich  are  higher  than  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes,  stand  out  from  the 
plateau,  and  are  only  connected  with  it  by  ridges  of  lesser  elevation.  They  project  from 
the  highlands  like  buUresses  which  rise  higher  tlian  the  walls  they  support.  Li  general 
the  descent  from  Thibet  on  the  s.  is  by  three  gradations,  the  first  of  wliich  is  very  abrupt. 
The  mountain-roads  by  which  Thibet  is  entered  from  India,  pass  throngii  deep  ravines 
cut  by  the  streams  in  the  mountains,  and  present  the  wildest  and  grandest  scenes  de- 
scribed by  travelers. 

The  mountains  which  rise  from  the  table-land  divide  Thibet  into  several  natural 
regions.  TheKarakorum  range,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Himalaya,  forms  with  them 
a  great  vaBey,  drain^  on  the  w.  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  and  on  the  e.  by  the 
8anpu.  To  the  whole  basin  of  the  Indus  n.  of  the  Himalaya,  the  name  of  little  Thibet 
is  sometimes  given;  but  more  generally  the  upper  basin  is  known  as  Ngari,  the  middle 
basin  asLadalCq.v.),  or  middle  Thibet;  and  the  lower  as  Bultistan,  or  lower  Thibet  The 
countries  drained  by  the  Sanpu  are  described  as  Thibet  proper,  which  is  in  turn  divided 
into  Bsang,  the  dLsmct  of  the  upx>er  Sanpu,  and  Wei,  surrounding  H'lassa,  the  district 
of  the  lower  Sanpu.  Further  e.  the  tract  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Tang-tae- 
kiang,  in  which  are  Lithang  and  Bathang,  is  known  as  Eham.  North  of  the  basin  of  the 
SaopQ  lies  another  region,  a  great  elevat^  desert,  called  Ehor  on  the  w.,  and  Eatchi  on 
the  e. ;  and  at  the  nortn-eastem  extremity  of  Thibit  is  a  hilly  tract,  in  which  the  Hoang-ho 
takes  its  rise,  and  in  the  center  of  which  is  situated  the  lake  Ko-ko-nor.  The  provisional 
name  given  to  the  tract  is  the  country  of  the  Ko-ko-nor. 

Oeo^jgry.— The  geology  of  Thibet  is  little  known  except  on  the  s.  and  western  frontier. 
The  highest  part  of  the  tiimalaya  consists  of  granites  and  crystalline  strata,  and  in  the 
neighborhooa  of  the  lake  Manasarowar,  of  volcanic  rocks.  On  the  table-land,  the  strata 
belong  to  the  most  recent  tertiary  epoch  (the  Pleistocene).  They  lie  horizontally  as 
tbey  were  deposited,  and  seem  to  have  been  lifted  up  in  one  unbroken  cake  to  their 
pieseat  prodigious  elevation.  Thibet  is  believed  to  abound  with  silver,  copper,  and  tin, 
but  the  absence  of  fuel  renders  its  mineral  wealth  unavailable.  Gold  is  fonnd  in  con- 
siderable quantities;  and  salt,  sulphur,  borax,'  and  niter  abound. 

(Mmate.^Th\\iet  lies  between  the  latitude  of  Naples  and  Cairo,  and  might  be  supposed 
to  enjoy  a  similar  climate.  But  its  great  elevation  renders  it  excessively  cold  during  the 
winter,  when  its  climate  resembles  that  of  the  arctic  regions  more  than  that  of  countries 
in  the  zone  to  which  it  belongs.  The  mountains  and  the  great  plains  which  lie  between 
Thibet  and  the  sea  rob  the  wmds  of  their  moisture,  and  hence  another  peculiarity  of  the 
climate  is  its  excessive  dryness.  Timber  never  rots,  but  it  breaks  from  brittleness;  flesh 
exposed  to  the  wind  does  not  become  putrid,  but  dries,  and  can  be  reduced  to  a  powder. 
The  air  loses  its  conducting  power;  and  persons  dressed  in  sheepskins  give  out  long 
electric  sparks  when  they  approach  conducting  substances.  During  \&  winter,  the 
winds  are  excessively  high,  and  the  weather-beaten  rocks  break  into  a  dust^  which  mixes 
with  the  loose  alluvial  soil,  and  with  it  is  blown  about  in  blinding  clouds.  The  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  is  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet  high  on  the«Thibetan  side  of  the  ffimalaya, 
while  OB  the  Indian  or  southern  side  it  is  in  some  phices  only  18,000— a  fact  ^ 
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to  the  dryness  and  purity  of  the  air  above  the  table-land  The  Tibetan  giaoiers,  partica- 
larlv  in  the  mountain  region  of  the  w.,  are  of  enormouB  extent.  Pastures  and  low 
b^hes  make  their  appearance  at  18.544  ft.— 3,800  ft  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  and  1279 
ft.  above  the  snow-hne  on  the  Andes  near  Quito.,  Below  this  level  extends  a  country  of 
bare  and  scanty  pastures.  Owing  to  the  great  dryness  of  the  air,  trees  (the  cedar  and 
birch)  are  only  mot  with  in  a  few  scattered  spots  on  the  hills.  In  the  great  plains,  the 
pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  those  of  the  pastoral  tribes  of  the  steppes  of  Cen 
tral  Asia.  In  the  valleys,  however,  the  soil  is  more  productive;  and  fruit-trees,  the  vine, 
and  the  European  gi*ains  are  cultivated.  The  conditions  of  the  climate  render  irrigation 
necessary,  and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  terraces  alon^  the  slopes.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  kind  of  agriculture  characteristic  of  Thibet,  which  demands  skill  and  con- 
tinuous labor,  and  which  has  called  into  existence  an  intelligent,  strong,  and  hardy 
population.  Among  the  productions  of  Thibet  are  bailey,  buckwheat,  grapes*  and  all 
the  European  fruits. 

Induitry. — The  Thibetans  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  industrial  art& 
They  are  ingenious  jewelers,  and  manufacture  exktnsively  fabrics  of  wool  and  goat's 
hair,  Buddhist  idols,  etc.  In  spite  of  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
absence  of  good  roads  and  bridges,  the  rivers  being  crossed  by  inflated  skins,  a  ^reat 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  neighboring  lowlands*  That  with  China  is  conducted  chiefly 
at  Sinning,  but  partly  at  H'hiBsa,  by  caravans,  the  goods  being  conveyed  on  the  backs 
of  oxen,  mules,  and  horses.  The  raw  produce  of  Thibet  is  exchanged  for  tea,  or  Chinese 
manufactures,  and  European  cutlery.  A  great  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  Nepaul  and 
Bbotan,  from  which,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  Thibet,  broaddothe  and  Indian 
manufactures  are  imported.    From  Turkestan  the  trade  is  no  less  important 

Lanpiags  and  Bmgunt. — The  language  of  the  Thibetans,  spoken  also  in  Nepaul,  and 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Bhotan,  belongs  to  the  monoeyllabic  ot  Chinese  class.  See  Pui- 
LOLOGT.  Thibetan  is  singularly  free  from  dialects,  from  which  it  is  concluded  it  spread 
rapidly  in  recent  tbnes.  It  has  a  copious  literature,  chiefly  religious.  The  religion  of 
the  Thibetans  is  a  kind  of  Buddhism.  See  Lamajsm.  At  the  extreme  w.  in  Bultistan, 
however,  Mohammedanism  prevails,  which,  having  spread  from  Cashmere  and  Persia, 
and  not  from  Turkestan,  is  ohiite.  Some  practices  common,  it  is  believed,  to  the  earlier 
races  of  men,  are  said  to  survive  among  the  Thibetans.  The  most  remarkable  is  polyan- 
dry (q.v.),  brothers  being  allowed  to  have  one  wife  in  common. 

Oovemment, — ^Almost  the  whole  of  Thibet  proper  is  now  tributary  to  China  The 
government  is  to  some  extent,  however,  in  the  hands  of  a  Buddhist  hierarchy,  the  name 
of  the  chief  priest  behig  the  Dalai-lama,  and  the  second  the  Bogdo-lama.  These  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  jprinces  rule  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  Chinese 
soldiers  in  all  the  chief  towns,  and  a  few  years  ago  their  number  was  said  to  be  upward  of 
dO,000.  The  Chinese  generals  have  the  entire  control  of  the  army,  and  the  direction  of 
the  most  important  temporal  affairs.  Commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  is  closely  watched,  there  being  Chinese  garrisons  at  the  entrance  to  ul  the  chief 


There  are  several  important  towns  in  Tlubet,  of  which  H'lassa  (q.v.)  is  the  chief. 

JJwtoTy.— The  early  history  of  Thibet  is  legendary.  The  first  king,  who  flourished  113 
B.C.,  was  exposed  in  a  copper  box,  and  afterward  found  swimmiAg  in  the  Ganges.  As 
earl^r  as  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  after  Christ,  a  Buddhist  missionary  from  Cashmere 
is  said  to  have  penetrated  into  Thibet,  and  to  have  obtained  a  footing  for  the  doctrines  of 
Buddha.  In  821,  Thibet  was  compelled  to  imy  tribute  to  China.  Early  in  tha  10th  c, 
king  Dharma  adoptod  Mohammedanism;  but  he  was  killed  in  925,  and  Buddhism  was 
re- established.  In  the  beginning  of  the  lltli  c,  Thibet  was  split  into  several  sta^,  and 
its  power  declined.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  Chinese  began  to  conquor  the 
eastern  parts  of  .Thibet,  which,  however,  did  not  become  tributary  to  PekintiU  1730. 
when  they  were  pUiced  under  their  present  government  Western  Thibet  has  been 
more  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Turkish  tnbes  than  of  the  Chinese.  The  former 
were,  however,  expelled  from  it  by  Aurungzebe  in  the  17th  c,  and  then  it  was  that 
Moliammedanism  was  introduced .  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  western  Thibet  was 
annexed  to  the  Sikh  empire  of  Runjeet  Singh.  It  now  forms  put  of  the  territory  of  the 
Maharaiah  of  Cashmere. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Thibet  was  only  known  from  the  accounts  given 
by  Marco  Polo  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  travelers  respectively  of  the  18th  antf  17th 
centuries.  It  was,  however,  visited  in  1774  by  George  Bogle,  and  in  1788  by  Samuel 
Turner,  both  sent  by  Warren  Hastinp  on  missions  to  the  Dalai-lama.  In  this  centurv 
it  has  been  partially  explored  by  Manning  (1812),  capt  Strachey  (1846),  tlie  Frendi 
Jesuits  Hue  and  Gabet,  the  brothers  Schlagintweit  (1865-^).  On  May  15,  1866,  it  was 
stated  to  the  geographical  society  of  London  that  a  regular  survey  of  lower  Thibet  and 
Lndakhad  been  completed  by  the  Indian  government  While  uie  work  was  proceed- 
ing, mal.  Montgomene,  the  ofllcer  in  charge,  conceived  a  ])lan  of  canying  out  the  sur- 
vey in  the  nelghborine  districts  of  Thibet,  closed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  olBcials 
against  Europeans.  He  had  Hindus  of  education,  or  pundits^  instructed  speciidly  to 
take  scientific  observations,  and  sent  them,  disguised  as  merchants,  to  explore  Thibet 
l)f*yond  the  Chinese  frontier..  The  pundits  traveled  over  and  carefully  survej^ed  that 
part  of  the  country  lying  n.  of  the  Himalaya,  and  between  the  frontier  of  Cashmere 
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and  Hlassa.  They  visited  the  great  gold-fields  of  Thibet,  which  were  found  to  extend 
1000  m.  8.e.  of  Ilchi,  the  mart  from  which  the  produce  of  the  diggings  is  exported;  and 
they  furnished  accurate  and  copious  information  about  districts  which,  as  yet,  no  Euro- 
pean has  been  allowed  to  enter.  One  of  these  pundits,  a  semi-Thibetan,  who  was  dis- 
patched in  1871  succeeded  in  exploring  820  m.  of  unknown  territory,  discovering  and 
marching  round  the  great  lake  Tengri-nor  in  the  n.,  which  is  50  m.  long.  The  journey 
of  the  pundit  Nana  Singh,  in  1874  and  1875,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  &[eogra- 
phical  results  that  have  been  made  in  the  present  century.  Passing  from  Leh  to  U'lassa, 
he  traversed  for  the  first  time  the  vast  lacustrine  plateau  of  Thibet,  and  thence  made  bis 
way  into  Assam.  While  these  explorations  have  been  made  in  the  west  of  Thibet,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  penetrate  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  table-land. — See  col.  Mont- 
gomerie's  BaportaofTran^-HimcUayan  Ea^ploraMam;  Tibet  in  tha  Lasi  Century,  by  Clem- 
tnts  Markham  (1876);  and  articles  in  the  GeograpfUeal  Magcmne  for  1875, 1876,  and  1877. 

THICX-XIIZS,  Oedienemus,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  dtcmidriadcB,  most  nearly 
alliQ^  to  the  plovers,  although,  from  their  comparativelv  large  size,  they  have  often  been 
ranked  with  bustards.  They  differ  from  the  true  plovers  in  having  both  mandibles 
inflated  toward  the  tip,  and  not  merely  the  upper  mandible.  There  are  about  half  a 
dozen  species.  Only  one  oocurs  in  Britain,  the  Common  Thiok-knes  (0.  crepitans),  also 
known  as  the  thick-kneed  plover,  thick-kneed  bustard,  great  plover,  Norfolk  plover, 
and  stone  curlew. 

THi^TiT,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  w.  Flanders,  16  m.  8.s.e.  of  Bruges. 
It  is  a  well-built  town,  containing  several  interesting  edifices  and  institutions.  An 
important  linen  market  takes  place  here  annually,  and  the  principal  manufactures  are 
linen,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  gloves,  vinegar,  beer,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  '76,  10,009. 

THIEBBT,  Jacques  Nicholas  Augustin,  an  eminent  French  historian,  was  bora 
at  Blois,  May  10,  1795.  He  received  his  education  in  the  normal  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  became  a  teacher  in  a  provincial  school.  In  1814  he  resigned  this  charge, 
came  to  Paris,  and  published  his  first  work,  entitled  J)e  la  lUorgamsatian  de  la  Societe 
Enropesnne.  In  this  treatise  he  considers  the  practicability  of  having  one  government 
I'oT  the  whole  of  Europe,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  nationality  of  each  people. 
Adopting  the  views  of  St.  Simon,  Thierry  became  the  assistant  of  that  philosopher, 
in  which  capacity  he  worked  for  three  years.  In  1817  he  joined  Comte  and  Dunoyer 
as  editors  oi  the  Censeur  JSkiropeen,  in  which  he  wrote  many  articles,  literary,  political, 
and  historical.  In  1820  he  became  engaged  on  the  Gourri&r  FrangaiSy  in  wbich  he  pub- 
lished his  Dix  Lettres  sur  VHistoire  de  trance.  He  now  began  to  addict  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  historical  writing.  Having  given  up  the  CounHer,  he  published  his  mas- 
terpiece, L'Hi8t4)ire  de  la  ConqiiSte  d'Angteterre  pa/r  le9  Normands  in  1835,  and  his  Lettres 
mr VHistoire  (1827),  works  which  had  ^reat  success;  but  his  success  was. dearly  bought, 
as  the  necessary  labor  seems  to  have  ruined  the  eyesight  of  the  author.  Becoming  quite 
blind  in  1880,  he  went  in  that  year  in  to  Hy^res  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Here  he 
met  Julie  de  Qu6rengal,  an  authoress  of  considerable  repute,  whom  he  married  in  the 
following  year.  He  seems  to  have  been  able  partially  to  resume  work  about  this  time, 
and  in  1885  he  published  his  Dix  ans  d'Etvdee  Histonquee,  the  introduction  to  which  is 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  works.  In  1840  appeared  his  Redts  dee  Temps  Mero- 
tingiens,  which  work  gained  the  great  Qobert  prize.  The  preface  gives  an  interesting 
and  eloquent  account  of  the  history  of  his  own  literary  labors.  His  last  publication  was 
the  Bssai  sur  VHistoire  de  la  Formation  et  de  Progr^  du  Tiers  Etai,  in  1853.  The  author 
died  May  23,  1866  his  wife  having  predeceased  him  in  1844.  During  his  life  Thierry 
enjoyed  the  success  and  jwpularity  due  to  his  industry  and  talents.  His  careful  research 
has  thrown  much  light  on  the  early  ages  of  which  he  has  written,  and  dispelled  much 
popular  error  regarding  them.     He  is  second  to  no  French  historian  of  the  present  day. 

THIEB8,  a  manufacturing  t.  in  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Puy-de-D6me.  It  stands 
in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durole,  23  m.  e.n.e.  of  Clermont.  Its 
nianufactures  of  cutlery,  paper,  and  playing-cards  gave  to  the  town  a  certain  impor- 
tance in  the  17th  century.     Pop.  '76,  11,182. 

THIEBS,  Louis  Adolphe,  French  historian  and  statesman,  was  b.  April  16,  1797,  at 
Marseilles.  His  father  is  variously  reported  to  have  been  a  locksmith,  a  decayed  cloth- 
merchant,  or  an  advocate  at  the  parliament  of  Marseilles;  his  mother  belonged  to  an 
old  commercial  family  which  had  fallen  into  poverty.  He  was  placed  by  his  mother's 
relatives  in  the  lyceum,  where  he  achieved  many  victories  over  his  young  competitors. 
In  1815  he  was  sent  to  Alx  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law.  Here  he  formed  his  friend- 
Bhipwith  M.  Mignet  the  historian,  in  company  with  whom,  as  soon  afrhe  had  taken  his 
degree  as  advocate,  he  set  off  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  lived  for  a  time  in 
obscurity  and  indigence,  but,  obtaining  an  introduction  to  Lafitte,  he  was  enrolled  among 
the  contributors  to  the  Constitutionnel,  then  the  leading  liberal  organ.  He  became  dis- 
tinguished for  the  vigor  and  hardihood  of  his  articles,  and  as  in  France  the  occupation 
0/  a  journalist  was  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  afterward  regarded  with  an  estima- 
tion  proportioned  to  its  influence  over  society,  the  young  political  writer  was  admitted 
into  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  the  opposition.  In  the  crowded  saloons  of  Lafltte.  i 
Casimfc*  Perier,  the  comte  de  Flahault,  the  baron  Louis  (the  great  financier  of  th^lv- 
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6ra).  and  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  he  enloyed  an  intercourse  with  actors  in  the  grand  revo- 
lutionary drama,  which  was  eminently  useful  to  him  in  the  great  undertaking  which  he 
had  long  meditated.  L'Hittoire  de  2a  BevoluUon  Franfaige  at  once  placed  tlie  briefless 
advocate  and  young  political  writer  in  the  highest  ranks  of  literary  celebrity.  Three 
editions  were  soon  called  for,  and  the  profits  upon  the  sale,  and  the  gift  of  a  share  in  the 
ConsUtutiannely  conferred  upon  him  by  an  admirer,  raised  bim  Xu  comparative  affluence. 
Leaving  his  garret  in  the  alley  of  Montesquieu  he  emerged  iuto  fame,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  France  in  the  two  paramount  fields  of  literature  and 
politics.  In  Jan.,  1880,  he  established  a  new  paper  of  more  democratic  principles,  the 
NaUoiiol.  Assisted  by  Armand  Carrel  and  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  liberal  party. 
Thiers  in  this  journal  waged  unrelenting  war  against  the  Polignac  administration,  which 
at  length,  stung  beyond  endurance,  took  the  desperate  measure  of  issuing  the  ordinances 
of  July.  The  revolution  of  1880  was  the  result.  Thiers  now  devoted  himself  to  a 
public  career,  and  was  appointed  secretary-general  to  the  minister  of  finance  and  elected 
deputy  for  the  town  of  Aix.  His  first  appearance  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  gaye  no 
promise  of  his  subsequent  distinction.  His  diminutive  person,  his  small  face,  encuin- 
bered  with  a  pair  of  huge  spectacles,  and  his  whole  exterior  presenting  something  of  tlie 
ludicrous,  the  new  deputy,  full  of  the  impassioned  eloauence  of  the  revolutionary  ora- 
tors, attempted  to  impart  the  thrilling  emotions  recoraed  of  Mirabeau.  The  attempt 
provoked  derision,  but  soon  subsiding  into  the  oratory  natural  to  him— simple,  easy, 
vigorous,  rapid,  anecdotic — he  became  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  parliamentary 
champions.  From  1833,  when  the  Soult  cabinet  was  constructed,  he  continued  a  min- 
ister, with  one  short  interval,  until  1886.  He  was  by  turns  minister  of  the  interior. 
'  minister  of  commerce  and  public  works,  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs  under  various 
chiefs — Soult,  Gerard,  Mortier,  and  Broglie.  In  Feb.,  1836,  he  w^as  nominated  presi- 
dent of  the  council  and  foreign  minister  by  Louis  Philippe.  He  only  held  this  office 
until  Aug. ,  1886,  when  he  passed  into  opposition.  In  1840  he  was  again  called  by  the  king 
to  the  premiership.  He  refused  lord  Palmerston's  invitation  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
England,  Austria,  and  Prussia  for  the  preservation  of  the  inte^ty  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  from  some  lingering  sympathy  with  the  principles  w*hich  dictated  the  first 


Napoleon's  invasion  of  Egypt  and  Byria,  and  a  desire  to  accomplish  by  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Mehemet  All  tnat  which  Bonaparte  had  sousfat  to  effect  by  force  of  arms — 
a  controlling  power  on  the  part  of  France  in  Syrian  ana  Egyptian  affaire.  Lord  Palm- 
erston  enterea  into  the  treaty  without  France,  Acre  was  taken  by  the  English  fleet,  and 
Mehemet  Ali  was  driven  out  of  Syria.  The  popular  irritation  in  France  fostered  by 
Thiers  was  excessive,  and  nothing  but  the  peaceful  character  of  Louis  Philippe  pre- 
vented the  French  nation  from  rushing  into  a  w^ar  of  defiance  to  all  the  pow^ers  of 
Europe.  Thiers  farmed  the  continent  by  his  threats  of  setting  aside  the  treaties  of  1815 
and  extending  the  French  frontier  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  computed  that  he  spent  not 
less  than  £8,000^000  in  military  and  naval  demonstrations.  The  effect  of  the  ill  blood 
thus  generated  was  felt  shortly  afterward  in  the  seizure  of  the  Society  islands,  and  in  the 
remonstrances  which  the  British  government  saw  reason  to  address  to  that  of  France 
respecting  the  ill  treatment  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  their  consul  at  Tahiti.  Louis  Philippe 
dismissed  his  bellicose  prime  minister,  and  Europe  again  tasted  the  sweets  of  repo|8e. 
He  employed  his  leisure  in  historical  pursuits.  His  Histoire  du  CoiituUU  et  de  V Empire, 
begun  m  1845  and  completed  in  1860,  is  one  of  the  greatest  historical  works  of  the  age. 
At  the  revolution  of  1848  he  accepted  the  republic,  but  was  banished  after  the  coup  d'etat 
of  1851  (see  Louis  Napoleon).  After  a  short  residence  in  Switzerland  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  published  a  continuation  of  his  History.  He  re-entered  the 
chamber  in  1868,  having  been  elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Seine  by  the 
liberal  opposition.  In  his  speeches  Thiera  constantly  taunted  the  empire  with  the  loss 
of  foreign  prestige;  and  these  taunts  are  not  to  be  left  out  of  record  when  the  disastrous 
war  of  1870  is  to  be  rightly  accounted  for.  When  that  conflict  became  inevitable,  he 
predicted  the  certain  defeat  to  France  it  would  lead  to.  The  early  disasters  of  the  war 
brought  him  into  a  particularly  prominent  position.  It  was  Thiers  who  suggested  the 
laying  waste  of  the  country  around  Paris.  He  declined  to  become  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  national  defense,  formed  on  the  downfall  of  the  empire;  but  voluntarily 
undertook  diplomatic  journeys  to  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy,  on  behalf  of 
France — a  self-imposed  mission  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  by  w^hich  he  acquired 
the  unfeigned  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  According  to  the  suggestions  of  these  four 
neutral  powers,  Thiers  opened  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Ver- 
sailles, which,  however,  were  for  Uie  time  unaviuling.  After  the  capitulation  of  Pnr's 
Thiers  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly  by  the  vote  of  a  third  of  the  French  nation, 
and  was  chosen  by  the  assembly  to  be  head  of  the  provisional  eovernment.  Owir/  to 
his  good  sense  the  French  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  Prussia.  In  1^71, 
after  having  crushed  the  commune  and  restored  order,  he  ceased  to  be  "chief  of  the 
executive  power"  of  France  to  become  "president  of  the  French  republic;**  and  this 
ofllce  he  held  till  May,  1873,  when,  failing  in  his  effort  to  make  the  republic  permanent 
by  definitive  legislation,  he  made  way  for  marshal  MacMahon.  His  death  (Sept.  6. 
iStT)  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  republicans  of  France,  whose  leaders  had  latterly  come 
to  regard  Thiers,  though  a  "conservative  republican,"  as  head  of  the  whole  republican 
party.    Thiers  had  been  a  member  of  the  AcadSmie  Fran^oMe  since  1886.  qqq|c 
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THIONYILIiE^  a  fortified  t.  of  Alsaoe,  in  the  Qermaii  province  of  AJbsaoe-Lor- 
xaine,  on  the  Moselle  river,  19  m.  n.  of  Metz,  situated  on  a  broad  plain;  pop.  70,  about 
8,000.  It  is  fortified  by  a  wall  built  under  the  old  school  system,  which  ranked  it  as  a 
id  class  fortress.  After  the  French  were  defeated  at  Forbach,  and  retreated  to  Metz, 
this  fortress  greatly  troubled  the  Prussians  then  laying  siege  to  Metz.  Three  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  take  Thionville  were  made  by  the  Prussians  in  August,  September,  and 
October.  After  the  fall  of  Metz  a  greater  force  could  be  spared,  and  the  place  was  bom- 
Wded  from  early  morning  of  Nov.  23d  to  the  evening  of  the  34th,  1870,  by  85  guns, 
when  it  surrendered.  The  fortifications  were  little  injured  by  the  attack,  although  many 
buildings  in  the  place  were  demolished. 

THIBD,  the  name  popularly  ^ven  to  a  musical  interval,  or  rather  to  two  different 
musical  intervals,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  mc^  luid  minar  third.  The  major 
third  is  the  interval  between  a  note  and  its  mediant,  as  between  0  and  £;  its  ratio  is  4  to 
0,  and  it  comprises  four  semitones.  The  minor  third  has  for  ratio  5  to  6,  as  from  A  to 
C,  and  comprises  but  three  semitones. 

THIBB8,  in  Scotch  law,  means  the  share  whidi  a  widow,  on  surviving  her  husband, 
has  in  his  personal  property.  During  the  marriage,  his  personal  property,  as  well  as  her 
own,  form  one  common  fund,  called  the  goods  in  communion;  and  on  the  death  of 
either,  there  is  a  division  between  the  survivor  and  the  children  or  next  of  kin.  If 
there  are  children,  they  take  two-thirds,  and  the  widow  takes  the  remaining  third.  But 
if  there  are  no  children,  or  descendants  of  children,  she  takes  one-half. 

THIBLAGE  is,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  peculiar  right  or  servitude  enjoyed  bv  the 
proprietor  of  a  mill  over  the  neighboring  lanas,  whereby  the  owner  or  possessor  of  such 
lanas  is  bound  to  carry  the  com  grown  thereon  to  be  ground  at  his  mill.  The  miller  or 
owner  of  the  mill  is  entitled  to  certain  duties  from  the  suckeners,  i.e.,  the  possessors  of 
the  lands  within  the  thirl  or  sucken,  and  these  duties  are  called  multures,  being  a  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  or  flour.  Such  multures  are  called  insucken  multures;  while  out- 
aucken  multures  are  similar  payments  made  by  strangers,  who  are  not  bound  to  send 
their  com  to  the  mill,  but  choose  to  do  so.  Many  nice  questions  have  been  raised 
between  proprietors  on  this  subject;  but  these  are  technicalities  which  must  sooner  or 
later  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  system  is  unsuited  to  the  present  times.  Thirlage  is 
extinguished  by  the  ruin  of  the  mill  or  by  forty  years*  exemption.  In  England  there  is 
no  similar  right,  except  in  son\e  ancient  manors,  where  an  immemorial  custom  to  a  like 
effect  exists. 

THIRLWALL,  Connop,  d.d.,  1797-1875;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge; 
became  a  fellow  and  tutor;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  LincoTu's  Inn,  1835;  relinquishing  law, 
was  ordained,  1828;  rector  of  Kirby-under-Dale,  Yorkshire;  made  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
1840.  He  published,  with  Charles  Hare,  a  translation  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Niebuhr's  History  ^  Borne;  and  in  1835  wrote  for  Lardner*3  Cabinet  Gydopcedia  the  first 
vol.  of  ffisiot^  of  Greece,  completed  in  8  vols.  He  was  for  several  years  examiner  of  the 
university  of  London,  visitor  of  St.  David's  college,  Lampeter,  and  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Museum.  He  published  sermons,  charges,  letters,  and 
addresses,  entitled  Literary  and  TlieologicaZ  Bemains, 

THIB8K,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  n.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Codbeck,  an  affluent  of  the  Swale,  23  m.  n.w.  of  York.  It  contains  an  old,  large 
and  handsome  Gothic  church,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  leather  and  saddlery. 
Pop.  71,  of  borough,  which  returns  a  member  to  parliament,  5,734. 

THIS8T  is  a  well-known  sensation,  resultlne  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  digestive  canal,  but  especially  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  fauces, 
usually  caused  bv  an  insufficient  supply  of  liquid.  In  cases  of  extreme  thirst,  there  is  a 
peculiar  sense  of  clamminess  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx;  which,  with  the  other  disa- 
greeable feelings,  is  almost  immediately  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  liquid  into  the 
stomach,  where  it  is  absorbed  by  the  veins.  That  the  thirst  is  relieved  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fiuid,  and  not  by  its  action  as  it  passes  over  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  seems  to  suffer  most,  is  proved  by  the  facts--{l)  that  iniection  of  liquids  into  the 
stomach  through  a  tube  (in  cases  of  wounded  oesophagus),  ana  (2)  the  injection  of  thin 
fluids,  aa  water,  into  the  blood,  remove  the  sensation  of  thirst.  An  excessive  thirst  is 
often  an  important  morbid  symptom.  It  may.arise  from  two  very  opposite  conditional- 
one  a  condition  of  excitement,  and  the  other  of  depression.  Whenever  the  blood  is  in  a 
state  requiring  dilution,  and  is  too  stimulating,  as  in  fevers  and  inflammation,  there  is 
thirst;  and,  a^in,  in  cases  of  excessive  secretion  and  exhaustion;  as  for  example  in 
cholera  and  m  the  two  forms  of  diabetes,  there  is  great  thirst,  which  sometimes  also 
attends  the  lowest  stages  of  prostration  in  malignant  diseases.  When  there  is  a  great 
loss  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  by  profuse  perspiration,  caused  not  by  disease, 
but  by  hard  bodity  exercise  m  a  hot  atmosphere,  as  in  the  case  of  coal-whippers. 
mowers,  and  reapers,  etc.,  there  la  always  great  thirst,  and  from  two  to  four  nillona  of 
beer  or  cider  a  day  may,  in  these  cases,  be  taken  with  impunity,  if  not  with  advantage. 
Cold  tea,  withoiit  milk  or  sugar,  is  the  moflrt  satisfying  drink  under  these  circumstances. 
Independently  of  disease,  great  thirst  may  be  induced  by  the  use  of  salted  meat  or  fish, 
highly-peppered  curries,  and  other  atimulating  diahes,  the  ingestion  of  malt  liquors 
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drugged  with  salt  and  more  pernicious  mattera,  or  of  gin  strengthened  by  sulphuric  add, 
etc.    In  all  these  cases  the  symptoms  point  to  the  natural  remedy. 

THIATT  TYBAKTS,  at  Athens,  were  a  body  of  rulers  invested  with  sovereign  power 
after  tlie  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  were  all  native  Athenians,  but  members 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  chosen  by  the  Spart^an  conquerors,  who,  knowing  the  ani- 
mosity existing  between  the  democracy;  and  oligarchy  of  Athens,  hoped  to  rule  the  cltT 
through  the  agency  of  the  latter.  Their  government  was  a  positive  "reign  of  terror, 
marked  by  the  most  infamous  cruelties.  Even  Mitford,  witn  all  his  hatred  of  democ- 
racy, speaks  of  the  "  shamelessness  of  crime"  as  surpassing  all  that  had  previously 
occurred  in  Grecian  historv.  It  lasted  onlv  one  year,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
return  of  the  Athenian  exiies.under  Thrasy bulus. 

THIBTT  TTAANTS  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  the  collective  title  given  to  a  set  of 
military  usurpers  who  sprung  up  in  different  paits  of  the  empire  during  the  15yeanr 
(258-68  A.  D.)  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  GteUienus,  and  amid  the  wretched 
confusions  of  the  time,  endeavored  to  establish  themselves  as  independent  princes.  The 
name  is  borrowed  from  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens,  but,  in  realitv,  historians  can  only 
reckon  nineteen — Cyriades,  Macrianus,  Balista,  Odenathus,  and  Zenobia,  in  the  ecui/ 
Postumus,  LoUianus,  Victorinus  and  his  mother  Victoria,  Marius,  and  Tetricus,  in  the 
ioest;  Ingenuus,  Regillianus,  and  Aureolus,  in  Ulyricum  and  the  countries  about  the 
Danube;  Satuminus,  in  Pontus;  Trebellianus,  in  Isauria;  Piso,  in  Thessaly;  Valens,  in 
Achaia;  iEmilianus,  in  Egypt;  and  Celsus,  in  Africa. — See  Niebuhr's  Leciure$(mB(man 
Eutoryy  and  Gibbon's  DecUne  and  Fall  of  t7ie  Roman  Empire, 

THIBTY  YEABS'  WAB  was  not  properly  one  war,  but  rather  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  wars  (1618-48)  in  Germany,  in  which  Austria,  the  most  of  the  Catholic 
princes  of  Germany,  and  Spain,  were  enga^d  on  one  side  throughout,  but  against  dif- 
ferent antagonists.  This  long-continued  strife  had  its  origin  in  the  quarrels  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  the  attempts  of  the  former,  who  were  the 
more  powerful  body,  to  deprive  the  latter  of  what  liberty  of  worship  they  had  obtained. 
The  severe  measures  taken  by  the  emperor,  the  head  of  the  CathoUc  party,  against  the 
Protestant  religion,  led  also  to  strictures  on  their  civil  rights;  and  it  was  to  protect  their 
political  as  well  as  their  religious  liberties  that  the  Protestants  formed  a  union.  May  4, 
1608,  with  Frederick  IV.,  the  elector  palatine,  at  its  head.  The  rival  union  of  the 
Catholic  p|Owers,  under  the  leadership  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  followed  July  11, 1609. 
In  Bohemia,  the  immense  preponderance  in  numbers  (two  out  of  three)  and  influence  of 
the  Protestants  had  forced  from  their  Austrian  kin^  an  edict  of  toleration  (July  11, 
1609),  which  was  at  first  faithfully  observed;  but  dunng  the  reign  of  Matthias,  sundry 
violations  of  it  were  made  with  impunity;  and  as  the  influence  of  Ferdinand  of  Styria 
(see  Ferdinand  II.),  his  successor,  began  to  be  felt  in  more  flagrant  partiality  to  the 
Catholics,  the  kingdom  became  a  scene  of  wild  excitement;  three  of  the  Catholic  party 
were  thrown  from  the  window  of  the  Bohemian  council-chamber  at  Prague,  and  ulti- 
mately Ferdinand  was  deposed,  and  Frederick  V.,  the  elector  palatine,  chosen  in  his 
stead  (1619);  and  count  Thurn,  at  the  head  of  an  insurgent  army,  repeatedly  routed  the 
imperial  troops,  and  actually  besieged  the  emperor  in  Vienna.  The  Catholic  princes, 
though  as  apprehensive  as  their  opponents  of  the  encroaching  policy  of  Austria,  crowded 
to  the  emperor's  aid;  and  while  the  Protestant  union  and  James  L  of  Great  Britain  held 
aloof  from  Frederick,  whose  sole  allies  were  Bohemians  (under  Thurn),  Moravians, 
Hun^rians,  and  a  Piedmontese  contingent  of  8,000  (under  count  Mansfeld),  a  well- 
appointed  army  of  80,000,  under  duke  Maximilian,,  advanced  to  support  the  Austrians, 
and  totally  routed  Frederick's  motley  array  at  Weissenberg  (Nov.  8,  16d0),  near 
Prague,  afterward  reducing  the  upper,  while  an  army  of  Spaniaras  under  Spinola  ravaged 
the  lower  palatinate,  and  the  Saxons  (in  alliance  with  the  emperor),  occupied  Lusatia. 
The  Bohemians  were  now  subjected  to  the  most  frightful  tyranny  and  persecution ;  a 
similar  policy,  though  of  a  more  moderate  character,  was  adopted  toward  the  people  of 
the  palatinate — the  Protestant  union  standing  aloof,  and  subsequently  dissolving, 
through  sheer  terror.  But  the  indomitable  pertinacity  and  excellent  leadership  of  count 
Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick,  two  famous  partisan  leaders,  who  ravaged  the 
territories  of  the  Catholic  league,  and  the  forced  cession  to  Bethlem  C^bor  of  large  por> 
tions  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  did  much  to  equalize  the  success  of  the  antagonis- 
tic parties. 

Here  the  war  might  have  ended;  but  the  fearful  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  over  all  the 
Protestants  in  his  dominions  (Hungry  excepted),  drove  them  to  despair,  and  the  war 
advanced  to  its  second  phajse.  Christian  IV»  of  Denmark,  smarting  under  some  injuries 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  emperor,  and  aided  by  a  British  subsidy,  came  to  the  aid  of  hia 
German  co-religionists  in  1624,  and  being  jomed  by  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick, advanced  into  Lower  Saxony,  while  the  emperor,  hampered  by  the  political 
jealousy  of  the  Catholic  league,  was  unable  to  oppose  him.  But  when,  by  the  aid  of 
Wallenstein  (q.  v.),  a  powerful  and  effective  army  had  been  obtained,  and  the  leaguers 
under  Tilly,  in  co-operation  with  it,  had  inarched  northward,  the  rout  of  the  Danes  by 
Tilly  at  Lutter  (Aug.  17,  1626),  and  of  Mansfeld  by  Wallenstein  at  Dessau  (April  1,  11, 
and  25,  1626),  again  prostrated  the  Protestants'  hopes  in  the  dust;  yet  a  gleam  of  com- 
fort was  obtains  from  the  victorious  raid  of  Majosfeld  through  Silesim  Moravia,  and 
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Hungary,  though  his  scheme  for  an  insurrection  in  Hungry  failed,  and  his  death  soon 
after,  at  Zara,  freed  the  emperor  from  a  formidable  and  irreconcilable  enemy.  The  com- 
bined imperialists  and  leaguers  meantime  had  oyemm  Korth  Germany  ana  continental 
Denmark,  and  ultimately  compelled  king  Christian  to  conclude  the  humiliating  peace  of 
Labeck  (May  12,  1629).  This  second  grcAt  success  seems  to  have  turned  Feroinand's 
bead,  for  not  content  with  a  still  more  rigorous  treatment  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  resiittUion  edict,  which,  seriously  offended  even  the  Ca^olics,  he 
stirred  up  Poland  against  Sweden,  and  insulted  Gustavus  Adolphus,  both  personaUv  and 
in  the  persons  of  his  ambassadors— insolent  impertinences  which  he  soon  saw  bitter 
reasons  to  regret.  The  Catholic  league  now  forced  him  to  reduce  his  army,  and  sup- 
plant Wallenstein  by  Tilly;  while  Fiance  was  inciting  Gustavus  to  the  willing  task  of 
aiding  the  Protestants  in  Germany. 

The  war  entered  its  third  phase  by  the  landing  of  the  Swedes  at  Usedom  (June,  1680), 
and  their  conquest  of  Pomerania  ana  Mecklenburg.  Gustavus,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
Tvbolesome  pressure,  induced  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  aid  him;  and  though  unable 
to  save  Magdeburg  (q.v.),  he  marched  to  join  the  Saxons,  comDletelv  routea  Tilly  at 
Breitenfeld  (Sept.  17,  1681);  victoriously  traversed  the  Main  ana  Rhme  valleys;  again 
routed  Tilly  on  the  Lech  (April  6, 1682),  and  entered  Munich.  By  the  judicious  strategy' 
of  Wallenstein  he  was,  however,  compelled  to  return  to  Saxony,  where  he  gained  the 
g;reat  victory  of  LtLtzen  (q.v.);  but  his  death,  depriving[  the  Protestants  of  the  only  man 
who  could  force  the  confederate  powers  to  preserve  unity  of  action,  was  a  severe  blow 
to  their  cause ;  though  the  genius  and  indefatigable  zeal  of  his  chancellor,  Oxenstiema, 
and  the  brilliant  tsdents  of  the  Swedish  generals,  preserved  the  advantages  they  had 
gained,  till  the  crushing  defeat  of  Bernard  of  Weimar  at  Nordlingen  (Sept.  6, 1634)  again 
restored  lo  the  emperor  a  preponderating  influence  in  Germany.  Saxony  now  made 
X>eace  at  Prague  (May  80,  1686),  obtaining  such  satisfactory  terms  for  the  Lutherans  that 
the  treaty  was  within  three  months  adhered  to  by  all  the  Gterman  princes  of  that  sect, 
and  the  Calvinlsts  were  left  to  their  fate. 

Final  success  now  appeared  to  demand  only  one  more  strenuous  effort  on  the 
part  of  Austria;  but  Oxenstiema,  resolved  to  preserve  to  Sweden  her  Gennau 
acquisitions,  propitiated  Richelieu  (q.v.)  by  resigning  to  him  the  direction  of  the 
^ar;  and  the  conflict  advanc^  into  its  final  ana  most  extended  phase.  The 
emperor,  allied  for  offense  and  defense  with  the  Lutherans,  yras  now  also 
assailed  through  his  ally,  Spain,  who  was  attacked  on  her  own  frontier,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  Italy;  Bernard  of  Weimar  fighting  independently,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  Alsace  for  himself,  opposed  the  leaguers,  while  the  Swedes,  under 
Baner,  held  North  Germany,  and  by  frequent  flying  marches  into  Silesia  and 
Bohemia,  distracted  their  opponents,  and  prevented  them,  after  their  successes  over 
duke  Bernard,  from  proceeding  with  the  mvasion  of  France.  The  great  victory  of 
Baner  over  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  at  Wittstock  (Oct.  4, 1686),  restored  to  Sweden  the 
victor's  wreath  she  had  lost  two  years  before;  and  from  this  time,  especially  under  Tor- 
stensohn  (q-v.)  and  Konigsmark,  the  Swedes  were  always  successful,  addmg  a  second 
victory  of  Breitenfeld  (Nov.  2,  1642),  one  at  Yankowitz  (Feb.  14,  1645),  and  numberless 
ones  of  less  note,  to  their  already  long  list  of  successes,  carrying  devastation  and  ruin 
into  the  hereditary  territories,  even  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  defeating  the  best  generals  of 
the  empire,  till,  from  a  profound  feeling  of  inability  to  check  them,  the  Austnans  hardly 
dared  appear  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  On  the  Rhine  the  leaguers  at  first  had  great 
success — ^the  Weimar  troops,  now  in  French  pay,  were  almost  exterminated  at  Duttlin- 

f'n(Noy.  24,  1648);  but  after  the  Spanish  power  had  been  thoroughly  broken  in  the 
etherlandis  by  CJonde,  the  French  were  re-enforced  on  the  Rhine;  and  under  Conde  and 
Turenne(q.v.)  rolled  back  the  leaguers  through  the  palatinate  and  Bavaria,  and  revenged 
at  Nordlingen  (Aug.  8,  1645)  the  former  defeat  of  the  Swedes.  The  emperor  was  now 
deserted  by  all  his  allies  except  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  territories  were  already 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  Turenne  and  Wrangel;  and  a  combined  invasion  of  Austria  from 
the  w.  and  n.  was  on  the  point  of  being  executed,  when,  after  seven  years  of  diplomatic 
shuffling,  with  an  eye  to  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  contest,  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(q.v.)  put  an  end  to  this  terrible  struggle. 

THISTLE,  Carduut,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  compom^,  sub-order 
'CynarocepJuUm,  with  spinous  leaves,  imbricated  involucres,  and  heads  of  flowers,  con- 
suBting  of  tubular  hermaphrodite  florets  alone,  very  rarely  dioBcious.  stamens  free,  pappus 
deciduous,  the  receptacle  having  chaffy  bristles.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  large,  gen- 
erally purple,  rarely  white  or  yellowish.  Recent  botanists  have  divided  this  genus  into 
two  genera— the  true  thistle  {earduv4i),  in  which  the  pappus  is  composed  of  simple  hairs, 
and  the  plume  thistle  {ewrHvm  or  C7ncwt\  in  which  the  pappus  is  feathery.— The  species 
of  both  genera  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  most  of  the  temperate  and  cold  pejrts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  of  consider- 
able size. — ^The  Milk  Thistlb  {carduf's  marianus\  a  biennial,  native  of  Britain,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  attains  a  height  of  4  to  6  ft.,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  milky 
veins  of  its  large  waved  leaves.  The  bractese  of  the  involucre  are  subfoliaceous  and 
recurved.  The  young  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  spring  salad.  Blanched  leaves 
are  used  in'  winter  salads.    They  are  also  used  as  a  boiled  vegetable,  along  withji(|^ 
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young  Btalks,  after  these  have  been  peeled  and  soaked  in  trater  to  extract  part  of  their 
bitterness.  -  The  root  is  used  as  salsafy.  In  former  times,  the  plant  was  frequently  cul- 
tivated.— The  creeping  plume  thistle  (cirs^um  artensef  or  cnieiis  arffensis),  a  species  about 
1  to  8  ft.  high,  with  creeping  roots,  pinnatlfid  leaves  and  numerous  dioecious  flowers,  is 
a  very  troublesome  weed  in  fields,  very  common  in  Britain,  and  now  too  common,  not 
only  in  Europe,  where  it  is  indigenous,  but  in  America  and  other  countries  to  wbich  it 
has  found  its  way.  CHrstum  Ic^iseolaium  and  C.  pdhutre,  both  common  British  plants, 
are  also  regarded  as  troublesome  weeds.  The  former  has  larger  flowers  than  any  of  the 
other  species  common  in  Britain.  Cfirsium  oleraceum  is  a  native  of  the  n.  of  Europe, 
but  not  of  Britain,  distinguished  by  its  yellowish  flowers,  which  are  surrounded  with 
large  yellowish  involucral  bractese.  The  young  leaves  are  used  as  a  culinary  esculent. 
— The  Blessed  Thistle  (carduus  henedictm  of  the  pharraacopcBias,  cTvieus  benedictus  or 
drsium  benedectum  of  modem  botanists)  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  of  Persia,  resem- 
bling in  appearance  a  cerUa\ji/rea\  with  yellow  flowers  enveloped  in  leaves,  and  abound- 
ing m  a  ffossamer-like  down.  The  whole  plant  has  a  very  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste, 
and  besides  a  bitter  extractive,  contains  much  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phate of  lime.  It  is  a  powerful  laxative- tonic  medicine,  and  a  strong  decoction  of  it 
readily  induces  vomiting. — The  Cotton  Thistle  (pnoponUm)  is  a  distinct  genus,  known 
by  its  receptacles  bein^  destitute  of  bristles,  and  coarsely  and  deeply  honey-combed. 
The  common  cotton  thistle  (0.  acanthium),  a  native  of  Europe,  and  found  in  England, 
but  rarely  wild  in  Scotland,  if,  indeed,  it  is  a  true  native  of  that  country,  is,  nevertlie- 
Jess,  very  generally  called  by  gardeners  and  others  the  Scotch  Thistle.  The  national 
emblem  of  Scotland  is  not,  m  all  probability,  any  one  species  of  thistle  in  particular,  as 
botanically  distinguished ;  though  the  stemless  thistle  (emeus  aecnUis,  or  eirnum  (teaule) 
is  in  many  districts  of  Scotland  so  designated.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  th^ 
Danes  for  Norsemen?)  came  upon  the  Scots  unperceived  in  the  dead  of  ni^ht;  and  halt- 
ing while  their  spies  were  trying  to  discover  the  undefended  points  of  their  opponents' 
camp,  one  of  the  spies  chanced  to  tread  upon  a  thistle  of  this  species,  and  the  loud 
imprecation  which  the  sudden  pain  evoked  aroused  the  unsuspecting  Scots,  who  at  once 
attacked  the  invaders,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  dubbed  the  plant  wkich  had  been 
the  means  of  their  success  the  Scotch  thistle.  The  cotton  thistle  has  large  elliptic 
leaves,  and  a  broadly  winged  stem.  The  young  fleshy  root  and  the  stem,  while  still 
tender,  are  in  many  places  boiled  and  eaten.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  was  for- 
merly reckoned  good  for  cancerous  sores  and  cutaneous  eruptions. — Plants  of  the  genua 
sUybum,  distinguished  by  its  monadelphous  stamens,  and  of  the  genus  eehinop$,  which 
has  a  very  different  manner  of  growtli,  and  belongs  to  a  very  different  section  of  the 
compo&(t<B,  are  often  to  be  seen  in  flower-giirdens,  where  they  are  known  as  thistles. 
The  name  is  also,  generally  with  some  addition,  very  often  bestowed  upon  many  plants- 
which  have  little  resemblance  to  sny  of  these,  except  in  their  spinous  character.  Ceri- 
iaurea  ealcitrapa  is  commonly  kno  fm  as  the  Star-  Thistle  (see  Centaurba). — ^The  Car- 
like Thistle  (earUna  vulgaris)  is  pretty  common  in  dry  hilly  pastures  in  some  parts  of 
Britain. 

THISTLE,  OBDEA  op  the,  called  also  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  (q.v.).  The  follow- 
ing is  a  more  complete  account  of  the  institution  of  the  order  than  is  given  in  the  article 
reierred  to :  The  order  is  of  no  very  ancient  date.  The  earliest-known  mention  of  the 
thistle  as  the  national  badge  of  Scotland  is  in  the  inventory  of  the  effects  of  James  III. , 
who  probably  adopted  it  as  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  royal  motto.  In  defense. 
Thistles  occur  on  the  coins  of  James  IV.,  Mary,  James  V.,  and  James  VI.;  and  on 
those  of  James  VI.  they  are  for  the  first  time  accompanied  by  the  motto,  ifeme  me 
impune  laeesset.  A  collar  of  thistles  appears  on  the  gold  bonnet-pieces  of  James  V.  of 
1539;  and  the  royal  ensigns,  as  depicted  in  sir  David  Lindsay's  armorial  register  of  1542, 
are  surrounded  by  a  collar  formed  entirely  of  gold  thistles,  with  an  oval  badge  attached. 
This  collar,  however,  was  a  mere  device  until  the  institution,  or,  as  it  is  generally  but 
inaccurately  called,  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  thistle  by  James  VIL  (II.  of  Eng 
land),  whicl}  took  place  on  May  20,  1687.  Statutes  were  issued,  and  eight  knights  nom- 
inated by  James;  but  the  patent  for  the  institution  of  the  order  never  passed  the  great 
seal.  After  failing  entirely  into  abeyance  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
order  was  revived  by  queen  Anne,  I)ec.  31,  1708. 

THI8TLEW00D  C0N8PIBACT,  a  conspiracy  formed  in  1820  by  Arthur  Thistlewood, 
a  man  of  profligate  habits,  and  a  few  other  adventurers  of  desperate  fortunes,  to  over- 
turn the  government  of  Britain,  and  assassinate  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  to  be  taken  of  the  funeral  of  George  III.,  when  all  the  military  would  have 
left  London  for  Windsor,  to  take  possesion  of  London,  and  plunder  the  shops.  The 
ministei's  were  to  be  massacred  when  assembled  at  a  cabinet  dinner,  and  the  pieces  of 
cannon  in  Gray's  Inn  lane  and  the  artillery  around  were  at  the  same  time  to  be  seized. 
A  provisional  government  was  to  be  establisned,  and  means  taken  to  intercept  communi- 
cation with  Wmdsor  and  Woolwich,  and  prevent  any  one  from  leaving  England  by  sea. 
The  conspirators  were  surprised,  and  most  of  them  apprehended  by  the  police  in  the 
garret  in  Cato  street,  where  their  meetings  were  held,  on  Feb.  23,  the  same  day  which 
had  been  fixed  for  the  massacre  of  the  ministers.    A  few  turned  king's  evidence  against. 
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the  rest;  and  Thistlewood  and  four  others  suffered  the  penalty  which  the  law  annexed 
to  treason. 

THCKLSV,  an  island  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zealand,  bounded  on  the  s.  by 
the  Easter  Scheldt,  contains  about  84,000  acres  of  rich  land,  and  is  defended  from  floods 
by  strong  dykes,  the  borders  of  which  are  planted  with  trees.  Pop.  14,078.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  potatoes  are  extensively  grown.  The  annual  produce 
of  madder  reaches  a  million  of  pounds- weight,  and  of  flax  400,000.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  kept  ia  large  numbers.  Tholen,  the  chief  town,  with  a  pop.  of 
2,540,  is  situated  in  the  s.e.  comer  of  the  Island, 

THOLUGK,  Fbiedr.  Aua.  Gottrs^,  a  German  Protestant  theologian  whose  reputa- 
tion is  perhaps  greater  in  England  and  America  than  at  home,  was  born  at  Breslau, 
March  80,  1799,  and  studied,  first,  at  the  university  of  his  native  citv,  and  afterward  at 
Berlin,  where  oriental  studies  claimed  his  special  regard,  the  first  fruits  of  wliich  was 
his  Sujittmtu  sice  llieaaophia  Persarum  PanthmUca  (BerL  1821).  The  state  of  his  relig- 
ious opinions  may  be  conceived  from  his  own  confession,  that  when  he  left  Breslau,  he 
thought  nearly  as  much  of  Mohammedanism  as  of  Christianity.  The  influence  of  Nean- 
der,  however,  and  still  more  of  baron  von  Kottwitz,  a  philantroplc  Christian  nobleman, 
of  Silesia,  produced  a  radical  change  in  his  convictions  and  modes  of  thought,  and  as 
early  as  1^3  he  appeared  as  a  champion  of  evangelical  doctriues  in  hisTTaAr^  WeiJie  des 
Zuoeiflers  (True  Consecration  of  the  Skeptic;  7th  ed.  published  at  Hamb.  1851,  under  the 
title  of  The  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  the  Propitiator,  and  translated  into  English,  French, 
Banish,  Swedish,  and  Dutch).  Next  year  he  published  his  Aitdegutig  des  Briefs  an  die 
Bamer  (Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  Berl.  1824;  4th  ed.  1842;  also  translated 
into  English  and  other  languages).  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  extraordi- 
nary profe&sor  of  theology  at  Berlin,  and  in  182^1  he  paid  a  visit  to  £)nglaud.  On  Ids 
return  m  1826  he  succeeded  Knapp  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Halie,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  official  sojourn  at  Rome,  he  has  ever  since  remained.  Tho- 
luck's  position  at  HaUe,  was  far  from  pleasant  at  first,  for  the  majority  of  the  theolo^- 
cal  faculty,  among  whom  was  Cksenius,  were  very  decided  rationalists,  and  did  all  m 
their  power  to  make  the  new  professor  miserable,  but  the  latter,  though  not  a  man  of 
very  powerful  intellect,  was  filled  with  a  ^uiet,  earnest,  resolute /at/A,  and  he  continued 
his  evangelical  labors  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  until  they  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  university  of  Halle  is  at  present,  mainly  owing  to  Tholuck,  as  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian, though  not,  perhaps,  so  strictly  orthodox,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Francke.  His 
kindness  (and  that  of  his  wife)  toward  students,  especially  poor  students,  is  proverbial, 
and  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  fame  abroad.  In  184B  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  consistory  of  Magdeburg,  where  he  becames  superior  councilor  in  1867.  Besides 
the  workB  already  mentioned,  we  may  specify  among  his  exegetical  writings  his  Prak- 
tiseher  Commentar  zu  den  Psalmen  (Practical  Commentary  on  the  Psalms;  Hamb.  1843); 
Commentar  zum  EvangeliumJohannis {Comm^nXvccy  on  the  Gospel  of  John;  6th  ed.  Hamb. 
1844);  Commentar  ztim  Brief e  an  die  Hdyraer  (Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
3d  ed.  Hamb.  1850);  PhUowphisch'tJieologisehe  Austegting  der  Berffpredigt  (PhWosophico- 
theological  Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  8d  ed.  Hamb.  1845).  Of  his  dog- 
matic writings,  the  principal  are  contained  in  the  Literarischer  Ameiger  fur  Cliriftflirne 
Theologie  undiVtssenschcift,  »  journal  now  discontinued ;  and  in  his  OlavbwHrdigkeit  der 
Ekang,  (?tf«r//t<;Afe  (Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History;  Hamb.  1887);  a  treatise  directed 
against  Strauss's  Lehen  Je^xt.  Among  his  contributions  to  history  of  theology  are  to  be 
reckoned  lii^Vermisehte  SeliHftengrdsst^mtheiU  apologeHsehen  InhaU^  vols.  Hamb.  1889); 
Der  Gmt  der  LutJi.  iheologen  Witttnbergs  im  17  Jahr  (The  Spirit  of  the  Lutheran  Theo- 
logians of  Wittenberg  in  the  17th  Century;  Hamb.  1852);  Das  Academische  Leben  des  17 
Jahrh  (The  Academic  Life  of  the  17th  Century;  Halle.  1858-54);  and  his  Geschiehte  des 
BaiionaUsmus  (History  of  Rationalism),  of  which  several  parts — notably  a  Vorgeschichte 
des  Bationalismiis — have  already  appeared,  but  which  is  still  unfinished.  Besides  these 
may  be  mentioned  several  volumes  of  sermons.    Tholuck  died  at  Halle,  June  9,  1877. 

THOMAS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  adjoining  Florida,  drained  by  the  Ocklockonee 
river,  and  its  branches;  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroaa;  about  900  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  20,598—12,214  coloi-ed.  The  surface  is  level.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  are  com,  wool,  cotton,  oats,  rice,  and  live  stock.  Co.  seat  Thomas- 
viile. 

THOMAS,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Kansas,  drained  by  the  n.  and  s.  forks  of  Sappa  creek,  by 
the  head-waters  of  the  Saline  river,  and  the  n.  and  s.  forks  of  Saline  river,  about  1075 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 161—136  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Tlie  principal  productions  arc  corn,  wheat,  hay,  and  cattle. 

THOMAS,  or  Dedymus,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  both  of  whose  names  signify  "a 
twin."  One  of  the  records  concerning  him  in  John^s  gospel  has  led  to  hisbeing  unduly  con- 
demned as  a  doubter.  It  speaks  only  of  his  asking  evidence,  such  as  the  other  disciples 
had  had,  on  which  to  rest  his  faith.  There  are  various  traditions  conceniing  his  labors  and 
martyrdom,  as  the  earlier  say,  in  Persia  and  as  the  later,  on  the  Malabar  Indian  coast. 
Several  Roman  Catholic  theologians  assert  that  traces  of  his  presence  in  America  are 
found  from  Paraguay  to  Mexico,  In  which  last  country  Spanish  priests  pretend  that  the 
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Aztec  divinity  Quetzalcoatl  was  the  ai>08tle  Thomas^  who  introduced  those  features  of  the 
Aztec  religion  which  resemble  Christian  and  Jewish  rites. 

THOMAS,  GeobobHenby,  1816-70»  b.  Va.;  was  of  mixed  Welsh  and  Frandi  descent; 
entered  the  U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point  in  1836^  and  graduated  in  1840.  He 
was  employed  in  garrison  duty  for  a  brief  period,  and  was  then  for  two  years  in  active  ser- 
vice in  Uie  Florida  war,  and  brevetted  1st  lieut.  for  fl;allantry.  In  1845  he  was  in  Texas: 
was  present  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Mexico;  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  being  brevetted  capt.  and  maj.  for  gallant  conduct. 
After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  he  served  a  year  in  Florida;  three  years  as  cavalry 
and  artillery  instructor  at  West  Point;  and  then  as  maj.  2d  cavalry,  for  five  years  in 
Texas.  Thomas's  associations  had  all  been  southern;  nis  family  and  friends  at  home 
were  Virginians;  A.  S.  Johnston  was  col.  of  his  regiment,  Robert  £.  Lee  lieut  col.,  and 
W.  J.  Heurdee  senior  mai. ;  while  other  officers  were  Van  Dom,  Kirby  Smith,  Fitz 
Hugh  Lee,  and  Hood.  But  he  adhered  to  the  Union  cause;  wfis  lieut.  col.  and  afterward 
col.  of  the  2d  cavalry ;  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  first  Shenandoah  campaign,  a  division 
in  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring — when  he  first  began  to  awaken  national  attention,  and  was 
in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  during  the  siese  of  Corinth, 
where  he  was  in  full  command  during  a  great  part  of  June,  1862.  He  had  the  center  of 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  did  good  work  at  Murfreesboro;  commanded  the 
14th  army  corps  in  the  campaign  of  middle  Tennessee  in  the  summer  of  1868;  and  at 
the  ill-starred  battle  of  Cblckamauga  Thomas  stood  firm,  and  resisted  the  concentrated 
attack  of  a  victorious  enemy;  gaining  justly  the  title  of  "the  rock  of  Cblckamauga." 
He  commanded  the  army  of  the  Cumb^land  at  Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  the  campaign 
of  1864,  up  to  the  capture  of  Atlanta.  His  indomitable  nerve  and  firmness  enabled  hun 
to  hold  his  ground  at  Nasliville,  where  he  was  environed  by  Hood's  army;  and  despite 
urgent  pressure,  to  remain  inactive  until  he  was  ready  for  the  final  blow.  When  that 
happened,  which  was  on  Dec.  15,  '64,  he  flung  his  army  upon  Hood  with  a  determina- 
tion and  power  which  were  irresistible;  and  the  defeat  of  the  confederates  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  coolness  which  accomplished  one  of  the  most  splendid  victories  of  the 
war.  Gen.  Grant,  who  had  even  designed  assuming  his  command  on  %ocount  of  the 
delay,  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  unerring  judgment  of  gen.  Thomas.  He  was  at 
once  appointed  a  maj.  gen.  in  the  reguhurarmv;  congress  tendered  him  aTote  of  thanks; 
the  legislature  of  Tennessee  voted  him  a  gold  medal ;  and  the  American  people  recog- 
nized his  ability  and  his  success  with  unstinted  praise.  In  1865-66  gen.  Thomas  com- 
manded the  military  division  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  department  of  Tennessee  the 
following  year.  He  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  8d  military  district;  and  to  the 
department  of  the  Cumberland  in  1867-69.  From  May  16,  '69  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Mar.  28,  1870,  he  was  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  where  he  died.  His  remains  are  buried  at  Troy»  N.  T., 
and  there  is  in  Washington  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

THOMAS,  Isaiah,  ll.d.,  1749-1881;  b.  Boston;  after  an  apprenticeship  of  11  years 
began  business  as  a  printer  at  Newbury  port,  1767.  His  career  is  noteworthy:  1.  Asa 
joumalUt.  Having  removed  to  Boston  he  published  the  Masmchusetts  Spy,  1770;  and 
continued  it  afterward  at  Worcester.    2.  As  a  patriot    He  boldly  denounced  the  op- 

Eression  of  the  colonies  by  the  British  government,  and  «took  part  in  the  skirmish  at 
lexington.  8.  As  a  publisher.  He  opened  a  bookstore  at  Boston,  and  in  days  when 
communication  with  distant  places  was  so  limited,  established  branches  of  his  business 
in  several  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  printed  a  folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  1791,  and 
afterward  many  editions  of  smaller  size.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
printers  and  publishers  cf  school  books  for  the  whole  country.  In  1810  he  published  a 
jSistorp  of  Printing  in  America  (2  vols,,  8  vo).  A.  Asa  friend  of  science  and  literature 
He  exerted  himself  to  establish  the  American  antiquarian  society  of  Worcester  and  en 
dowed  it  liberally. 

THOMAS,  John,  1725-76;  b.  Mass.;  became  eminent  as  a  physician,  and  was  a 
member  of  Shirley's  medical  staff  in  1747.  He  was  made  a  col.  of  the  provincial  forces 
in  1759,  led  a  regiment  at  Crown  Point  the  next  year,  and  was  at  the  capture  of  Mon- 
treal. He  was  one  of  the  "sons  of  liberty,"  and  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress. 
He  was  appointed  mai. gen.  in  1776,  and  during  the  siege  of  Boston  was  at  the  head  of 
a  brigade  on  the  Roxbury  side.  On  the  night  of  Mar.  4,  1776,  with  a  force  of  8,000 
men,  he  occupied  Dorchester  heights,  and  threw  up  intrenchments.  This  movement 
forced  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  British,  Mar.  17.  He  afterward  commanded 
the  army  in  Canada,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his  force, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  of  which  he  soon  died. 

THOMAS,  John  J.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1810;  son  of  David,  writer  on  agriculture  and  pomol- 
ogy, assistant  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  1884-89;  Albany  Ctdtitator,  1841-^;  and  of 
the  Country  Gentleman.  He  has  published  works  on  fruit-culture,  farm  implements, 
and  farm  machinery. 

THOMAS,  Joseph,  IiIi.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1811;  educated  at  Yale  college,  and  became  a 
physician.  He  spent  the  years  1857-68  in  India,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  oriental 
languages,  and  afterward  studied  in  Egypt    He  was  prol  of  Latin  and>Greek  at  Hat 
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rford  coil^e,  Fenn.  In  Baaociation  wifh  Thomas  Baldwin  he  puhliahed  in  1845  A 
Enouncing  CkuetUer,  which  went  through  seyeral  editions  and  has  been  several  times 
evised;  and  in  1854  A  New  and  Complete  OauUeer  of  the  Untted  SkOes,  Among 
is  other  works  are  I^wU  in  Egypt  and  PicUertme  (1858);  A  (hmpreheneive  Medical  JHe- 
mary  (1864) ;  and  a  UnioencU  Pnmouneing  Dietionarf  of  Biography  and  Mythology  (1871). 
Wdatefe  Unabridged  Dictioneifry  is  supplied  with  his  ''pronouncing  vocabularies"  of 
proper  names,  in  which  department  his  work  has  high  suthoritj. 

THOMAS,  Thbodobs.  b.  Germany,  1885;  received  his  musical  education  from  hte 
ather,  and  played  the  violin  at  public  concerts  when  only  six  years  of  age.  He  came 
rith  his  parents  to  America  in  1845,  and  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian 
)pera  in  New  York.  He  played  first  violin  in  the  first  American  concert  tour  of  Jenny 
[iind.  In  1861  he  began  the  formation  of  his  famous  orchestra,  and  in  1864  ^ve  his 
Irst  symphony  concerts  in  New  York.  In  1866  he  instituted  Ms  summer-night  ftstivals. 
in  1869  he  conceived  the  idea  of  traveling  during  the  time  unoccupied  in  New  York, 
md  for  nine  years  he  made  an  annual  round  of  the  principal  American  cities,  which  en- 
ibled  other  places  to  enjov  the  services  of  his  unrivaled  orchestra.  In  1878  he  accepted 
the  position  of  director  of  the  college  of  music  at  Cincinnati,  but  disagreements  arose, 
lod  in  the  spring  of  1880  he  resigned  his  position  to  return  to  New  York.  Since  1878 
be  has  been  the  conductor  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  philharmonic  societies,  and 
the  concerts  given  under  his  leadership  have  been  of  a  highly  artistic  character. 

THOMAS,  Theodore  Gaillard,  b.  S.  C,  1831;  took  his  medical  degree  at  the 
Bonth  Carolina  medical  college.  In  1863  he  was  chosen  prof,  of  obstetrics  and  gyno- 
cology  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  New  York  city,  and  acted  as  visitine 
FUTgeon  at  the  city  hospitals.  He  has  written  many  papers  for  medical  periodicals,  ana 
is  tiie  author  of  a  standard  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  women,  which  has  been  translated 
into  French  and  German.  As  a  medical  lecturer  he  is  admirably  clear  and  instructive. 
TE0MA8IU8,  Chbistian,  a  German  philosopher  and  iurist,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  Jan. 
1, 1655;  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (1675-79),  and,  returning  to  his  native  town, 
commenced  to  lecture  on  law  in  a  style  perf ectl^r  free  from  the  pedantry  of  the  schools. 
In  1687,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  Latm-speaking  colleagues,  he  adopted  the  German 
language  as  the  vehicle  of  his  expositions,  published  his  progamme  lor  the  following 
year  in  the  same  ton^e,  and  conmienced  a  monthly  joumai  under  the  very  German  title 
of  FrHmtlhige,  Lu«Uge  und  Bmethafte,  jedoch  Vemunftr  und  Geeetemdesige  Gedanken  od&r 
}[omttge9prdehe  uber  AUerJuind,  Vomehmlich  dber  neue  Bucher  (Honest,  Merry,  Sincere, 
Tet  Rational  and  Moderate  Thoughts,  or  Monthly  Talk  conceming  all  Sorts  of  Books, 
but  specially  New  Ones).  This  work,  however,  excited  so  much  opposition  that  he 
-ffas  forced  to  leave  Leipsic,  and  went  first  to  Berlin,  and  afterward  (1690)  to  Halle, 
where,  under  the  patronag[e  of  the  Brandenburg  court,  his  lectures  were  the  means  of 
establishing  a  university,  since  famous.  In  this  university  Thomasius  became  professor 
of  jurispnidence,  and  here  he  died,  Sept.  23,  1788.  The  great  aim  of  Thomasius  was  to 
hannonize  and  blend  science  and  life;  hence  his  contempt  for  hair-splitting  subtleties  of 
vMch  nothing  could  be  made;  his  preference  lor  the  use  of  German  rather  than  Latin  in 
ois  academic  lectures;  his  disinclination  to  aJl  philosophical  terminology,  his  depreciation 
of  the  school-men.  etc.  But  more  particularly  he  was  among  the  first  who  insisted  on 
uksociating  natural  right  from  morality,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  honorably  sig- 
nalized himself  as  a  courageous  opponent  of  trial  for  witchcraft  and  punishment  by  torture. 
TJe  characteristic  features  of  his  mode  of  thought  are  contained  m  his  VemUnftige  und 
ChmtUchs  dber  nieht  Scheinheilige  Oedanke  und  Eh*tnnerungen  Uber  AUerliand  Auserlesene, 
Oeimchte,  Phihaophieeheund  JurisHsche  ^tmI^  (Rational  and  Christian,  but  not  pretend- 
edly  Pious  Thoughts  and  Recollections  concerning  sundry  Choice,  Mixed,  Philosophical, 
and  Juristic  Transactions,  8  vols.  Halle,  1728-06);  and  in  his  Geeehiehte  der  WeishMt  und 
ihrhdt  (History  of  Wisdom  and  Polly).— See  Luden,  hhrigtian  JTumadus  naeh  seinen 
^ifhfUen  und  Jschriften  (Berl.  1805). 
THOMAS,  ST.,  the  island.    See  Saint  Thomas,  ante. 

THOMAS  THE  BHYKEB,  a  name  given  to  the  earliest  poet  of  Scotland.  The  history 
of  ms  life  and  writings  is  involved  in  much  obscurity;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
iQomas  Learmount  of  Ercildoune  was  the  person  whose  poems  and  pro^ecies  were 
extensively  known  among  the  people  of  Scotland  at  an  early  period.  The  rhymer 
uenvedhis  territorial  appellation  from  the  village  of  Ercildoune,  In  the  county  of  Ber- 
wick, situated  on  the  river  Leader,  about  2  m.  above  its  Junction  with  the  Tweed.  The 
•  ^000  ^^  ^^^  ^  unknown;  but  he  appears  to  have  reached  the  height  of  his  reputation 
jn  lv83,  when  he  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland. 
ims  singular  prophecy  is  recorded  in  the  Scotiehranicon  of  Fordun  in  1430,  who  relates 
1  ^??/*^  ^®  rhymer,  when  visiting  at  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  was  interrogated  by  the 
^1  of  March,  in  a  jocular  manner,  if  to-morrow  should  produce  any  rema&able  event. 
ine rhymer  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself  to  the  effect:  "  Alas  for  to-morrow,  a 
m'  of  calamity  and  misery  I  Before  the  twelfth  hour  shall  be  heard  a  blast  so  vehement 
^nat  It  shall  exceed  all  those  which  have  yet  been  heard  in  Scotland — a  blast  which  shall 
.  ^1^^  the  nations  with  amazement,  shall  confound  those  who  hear  it,  shall  humble  what 
^  lofty,  and  what  is  unbending  shall  level  with  the  ground."  On  the  following  day  the  , 
^n,  who  had  been  unable  to  discover  any  unusual  appeai«nce  in  the  weather,  when  q[^ 
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'seating  himself  at  table  obflerved  the  hand  of  the  dial  to  point  to  the  hour  of  noon;  wbik, 
at  tiie  same  moment,  a  messenger  appeared  bringing  the  mournful  tidings  of  the  accv 
dental  death  of  Alexander  at  Kinijom. 

From  this  and  other  prophea^  the  rtij^mer  became  popularly  known  as  "true 
Thomas/'  and  was  believed  to  have  derived  his  skill  from  his  intercourse  with  the  quea 
of  fairyland.  The  legend  bears  that  he  was  carried  off  at  aa  early  age  to  fairyland,  vbev 
he  acquired  all  the  knowledge  which'  made  him  so  famous.  After  seven  vears'  residEooe 
there  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  earth  to  enlighten  and  astonish  his  countiymeii 
by  his  prophetic  powers,  still  remaining  bound  to  return  to  his  royal  mistress  when  ^ 
should  intimate  her  pleasure.  Accordingly,  while  the  rhymer  was  making  menr  with 
his  friends  in  his  tower  at  Erdldoune,  a  person  came  running  in,  and  told,  with  marks 
of  fear  and  astonishment,  that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left  the  neighboring  forest,  and  went 
composedly  and  slowly  parading  the  street  of  the  village.  The  rhvmer  instantly  rose. 
left  his  habitation,  and  followed  the  animals  to  the  forests,  whence  he  was  never  seec  u> 
return.  The  Eildon  tree,  where  he  delivered  his  prophecies,  no  longer  exists;  but  its  <itc 
is  marked  by  a  large  stone  called  the  Eildon  tree  stone.  A  neighboring  rivulet  takes  Uk 
name  of  the  Bogle  (or  goblin)  burn  from  the  rhymer's  supernatural  visitants. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  prophecies  of  the  rhymer  was  published  in  Edinburgh. 
by  Waldegrave,  in  1603.  See  also.  The  Bomanee  and  Prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Ereildo^I»e. 
by  J.  A.  H.  MuiTay,  ll.d.  (1876). 

Allusions  to  the  rhymer  occur  in  Wynton's  ChrorUde,  blind  Harry's  WdHact,  ^\ 
other  ancient  Scottish  authors.  In  Bellenden's  translation  of  Boece,  printed  in  1535.  i: 
is  stated  that  "this  Thomas  wes  ane  man  of  gret  admiration  to  the  pepil;  and  sck? 
sindry  thingis  as  they  fell,  howbeit  thay  wer  ay  hid  xmder  obscure  wourdis."  In  ihr 
poems  of  Iu>bert  of  Brunne,  who  flourished  about  1308,  there  is  an  incidental  notice  iba; 
the  rhymer  had  composed  a  version  of  the  incomparable  romance  of  Sir  Tristnm.  I; 
was  long  a  subject  of  inquiry  to  Scottish  antiquaries  where  this  literary  treasure  mizt'. 
exist;  until  a  copy  of  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  the  Auchinleck  manuscripi. 
preserved  in  the  Advocates'  library,  which  was  edited  by  sir  Walter  Scott  in  1804.  The 
merits  of  this  romance  are  of  a  very  hi^h  order,  and  the  rhymer  must  be  regarded  as 
having  possessed  a  poetical  genius  supenor  to  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  time  of  the  death  of  the  rhymer,  like  that  of  his  birth,  is  a  matter  of  conjectnit; 
but  he  must  have  died  before  1399  (the  dat«  of  a  charter  in  which  his  son  calls  himself 
*'Filius  et  hseres  Thomse  Rymour  de  Ercildon)." 

THOMASVILLE,  seat  of  justice  of  Thomas  co.,  Ga.,  on  the  Savannah,  Florida  and 
Western,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroads;  200  m.  s.w.  of  Savannah;  pop.  '80,2,ft5T. 
It  has  considerable  trade  from  the  surrounding  country,  whidi  is  fertile;  it  contains  a 
court-house,  the  Fletcher  institute  for  boys,  a  college  for  women,  a  bank,  an  iron  foundir 
and  machine-shops.  It  is  in  the  s.w.  comer  of  the  state,  on  high  land,  and  has  become 
a  favorite  resort  for  invalids  from  the  north,  suffering  from  puGnonary  diseases. 

THOXASTOV,  a  town  and  port  of  Maine,  U.  S. ,  on  the  St  Geoige  river,  15  m.  from 
the  coast,  and  80  m.  e.n.e.  from  Portland.  Its  extensive  granite  quarries  are  worked  hy 
the  convicts  of  the  state  prison;  800,000  casks  of  lime  are  exported  annually;  registered 
shipping,  60,000  tons;  5  churches,  %  public  libraries.     Pop.  70,  8,092. 

THOMIBTB.    See  Aquinas. 

THOMPSON",  a  co.  in  s.e.  central  Dakota,  drained  by  the  Dakota  river,  and  its  n. 
fork;  about  900  sq.  miles.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertUe  and  well  adapted 
to  stock  raising. 

THOMPSON,  Augustus  Chablbs,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1812;  educated  at  Yale  college. 
East  Windsor  theological  seminarv,  and  the  university  of  Berlin ;  became  pastor  of  ilie 
Eliot  Congregational  church,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1842.  He  visited  India  with  Dr.  Ander- 
son, 1855-56.  His  publications  are:  Songs  in  the  Night;  The  La/mbs  Fed;  The  Tmng 
Martyrs;  Last  Hours,  or  W<rrds  and  Acts  of  the  Dying;  The  Better  Land;  Th  Po^^ 
.  Widfyfo;  Gathered  Lilies,  or  Little  Children  in  Heaven;  Feeding  the  Lambs;  Morning Hcun 
in  Patmos;  Lyra  Ccelestis;  Ohristus  Oonsolator;  The  Merey  Seat. 

THOMPSON,  Cephas  G.,  b.  Middleboro',  Mass.,  about  1812;  inherited  love  of  art 
from  his  father,  a  portrait  painter;  went  to  reside  in  Plymouth  at  the  age  of  18.  and 
began  to  paint  portraits.  He  entered  the  studio  of  D.  C.  Johnson  in  Boston,  and  had 
access  to  the  Boston  atheniBum.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Providence,  R.I.,  resided 
in  New  York,  1837-4t,  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  in  Italy,  1852-60;  makinjg  one  of  a  arcje 
of  voung  American  artists  and  sculptors  since  known  to  fame.  Retumingto  New  York 
he  has  since  resided  in  that  vicinity.  Among  his  best-known  works  are  copies  of  tlie 
Staffa  "Madonna"  of  Raphael,  and  " Beatrice  Cenci ;"  among  his  own  conceptions  are 
the  "Angel  of  Truth."  "Liberation  of  St.  Peter,"  "The  Mother's  Prayer,"  "Chftsuty. 
etc.     His  brother  Jerome  is  a  landscape  painter. 

THOMPSON,  Dakibl  Pikecb,  179&-1868;  K  Mass.;  graduated  at  Middlebury  wl 
lege,  1820;  became  a  private  tutor  in  Virginia;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  tar 
of  that  state.  He  returned  to  Vermont,  1824.  practiced  in  Montpelier,  and  held  sennii 
legal  offlces.  In  1853  he  became  secretary  of  the  state.  He  wrote  seven  or  eight  Doveis, 
of  which  The  Chreen  Mountain  Boys  (1840),  and  Ihe  Bangers  (1850),  both  reToIutloDary 
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stories,  were  very  popular.    He  also  wrote  a  history  of  Montpeller  (1860);  and  Laws  or 
Vermont  (1885). 

THOMPSON,  Elizabmth,  b.  England,  about  1850;  studied  art,  and  in  1874  exhib- 
ited at  the  Royal  academy,  London,  a  painting  called  "The  Roll  Call,"  the  most  suc- 
cessful picture  of  the  year.  This  was  afterward  purchased  by  the  queen.  With  the 
exception  of  a  "Vintage  Sketch  in  Tuscany,"  her  other  works  are  from  military  subjects^ 
the  "Battle  of  Balaklara''  being  the  most  important. 

THOMPSON,  Sir  Henry,  b.  Enriand,  1820;  a  student  at  University  college,  London- 
He  was  professor  at  University  College  hospital  of  clinical  surgery,  1866,  and  became 
surgeon  to  the  late  king  of  Belgium  in  1868,  and  to  the  present  Kicg  in  1866.  He  was 
knighted  in  1867.  He  has  published  Th4  PcUhology  and  Treatment  oj  Stricture  qf  the 
Urethra;  Tlve  EjUarged  Prostate,  ite  Patholoffy  and  Treatment;  Practical  Lithotomy  om/$ 
lAthotrity^  and  other  works. 

THOMPSON,  Jacob,  b.  N.  C,  1810;  graduate  of  the  university  of  North  Carolina, 
1881 ;  studied  law;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1^;  a  Mississippi  pioneer;  settled  in  the  Chicka- 
saw country;  member  of  congress,  1889-51  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian, 
affairs.  A  zealous  defender  of  his  state  and  a  strong  partisan,  he  worked  indefatigably 
for  the  interests  of  the  democratic  party;  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior,  1867; 
holding  the  office  4  years;  resigning  for  reasons  connected  with  the  re-enforcement  of 
fort  Sumter.  He  was  one  oi  the  commissioners  from  the  state  of  Mississippi  to  North 
Carolina  to  urge  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  of  secession;  gov.  of  Mississippi,  186^-64. 
In  the  rebellion  he  was  mspector-gen.  of  the  department  of  the  Mississippi,  and  aid  to 
Beauregard. 

THOMPSON,  John  R,  1828-78;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Vu^nia, 
1848;  studied  law,  and  in  1845  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  is  best  known  as  the  editor 
of  the  Southern  Ldterary  Messenger,  which  he  controlled,  1847-61.  Near  the  end  of  the 
war  he  went  to  England  and  wrote  articles  in  defense  of  me  cause  of  the  confederacy 
in  BlaekwoocTs  Magazine,  the  Gomhill,  and  other  periodicals.  He  afterward  resided  in 
New  York,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  JSventng  Post. 

THOMPSON,  Joseph  Parribh,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1819-79;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated  at 
Yale  college  1838;  studied  theology  at  Andover  aiid  New  Haven;  ordained  pastor  of 
Chapel  street  Congregational  church.  New  Haven,  1840;  minister  of  Broadway  Tabernacle 
church  (Cone.),  iTew  York,  1845--71.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Nevr 
Englander  and  the  Independent,  and  associate  editor  of  the  latter.  He  visited  Europe  and 
the  east,  1852-54.  From  1878  until  his  death  he  resided  in  Berlin.  His  publications, 
besides  sermons,  addresses,  and  pamphlets,  are:  Memoir  of  Timothy  Dttight;  Lectures  ta 
Young  Men;  Hints  to  Employ&rs;  Memoir  of  Dcmd  Hale;  Foster  on  Minions,  with  k 
preliminary  essay;  Stray  Meditations;  The  Believer* s  Befuge;  The  Intaluable  Possession; 
^9yp^*  PoM  ana  Present;  The  Early  Witnesses;  Memoir  of  Bev.  D^irid  1\  Stoddard; 
T%e  Christian  Graces;  The  CoUegeas  a  Beligious  Institution;  Love  and  Penalty;  Bryant 
Gray;  Christianity  arid  Eman4sipatum;  The  Holy  Comforter;  Man  in  Genesis  and  Geol- 

Z;  Theology  of  Chfist  from  His  Own  Words ;  Home  Worship;  Church  and  State  in 
United  States;  lectures  given  in  Berlin;  Idfe  of  Christ;  Lectures  on  The  Centennial 
of  American  Independence,  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Florence,  Paris,  and  London;  The  Worlt- 
man.  His  False  Friends  and  His  7rue  Friends.  Dr.  Thompson  devoted  much  time  to 
oriental  studies,  especially  Egyptolog>%  the  fruits  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Beview,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Journal  of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statis- 
tical Society,  Smithes  Hicttonofry  of  BibUeal  Geography  and  AntA^ities;  KStto's  C^do- 
pcsdia  qf  Biblical  Literature.  Few  men  in  literary  and  professional  life  have  shown 
such  industry,  with  such  versatility  and  unformity  of  power  in  widely  varying  depart- 
ments. 

THOMPSON,  Lattnt,  b.  Ireland,  1888;  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy; 
studied  drawing  and  modelinff  in  the  studios;  and  in  1858  opened  a  studio  in  New- 
York,  where  he  has  since  resided  when  not  in  Italy.  Among  his  best  known  worka 
are  the  statues  of  gen.  Sedgwick,  of  Winlield  Scott,  and  of  Napoleon,  the  soldiers* 
monument  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  and  a  statue  of  Abraham  Pierson,  first  president  of  Yale 
college,  now  in  the  college  grounds. 

THOMPSON,  Mortimer  M.,  1831-65;  studied  at  Michigan  imiversity,  but  did  not 
graduate.  A  series  of  humorous  letters  in  the  Detroit  Advertiser  secured  him  a  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  press.  His  humorous  books  were  at  one  time  quite  popular. 
Among  them  are:  Ihesticks^What  he  says  (1850);  History  and  Becords  of  the  Elephant 
Club  (1857);  and  NotUng  to  Say  (1857). 

THOMPSON,  Thomas  Perronet,  1788-1869;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Queen's 
college,  1802;  served  three  years  in  the  navy  and  then  ioined  the  army.  He  took  part  in 
the  Buenos  Ayres  campaign,  1807;  and  in  lw)8  was  maae  governor  of  sierra  Leone.  His 
recall  to  England,  1810,  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  slave  traders,  against 
whose  traffic  he  had  taken  active  measures.  He  was  with  the  British  army  in  the  penin- 
sular and  French  campaigns  of  1818  and  1814,  and  in  the  Indian  Pindaree  campaign. 
He  was  afterward  engaged  in  negotiations  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  by 
treaty.     In  1824  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Westminster  Beview,  and  contril> 
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uted  many  papers  on  a  very  wide  range  of  topics.     Gen.  Thompson  was  a  member  oi 
parliament,  lfe5-57. 

THOMPSON,  Waddy,  1798-1868;  b.  a  0.;  son  of  Judffe  Waddy;  graduate  ol 
South  Carolina  college,  1814;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1819;  member  of  the  B.  C.  le^ 
ture,  1826-30.  He  was  at  one  time  solicitor  for  the  w.  circuit;  brig. gen.  of  state  milium 
member  of  congress,  1885-41.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  militaty  afijura, 
1840:  minister  to  Mexico,  1842,  when  his  diplomatic  services  accomplished  the  release 
of  200  Texan  prisoners.  Subsequently  he  became  a  cotton  planter  in  Florida,  bai 
resided  in  South  Carolina.    He  published  JSecoUectiom  of  Mexico  (1846). 

THOMPSON,  William,  1780-81;  b.  Ireland;  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  iras 
capt.  in  the  militia  of  that  state  in  the  French  war,  1759-60.  He  led  a  r^:unent  of  PeoA 
sylvania  riflemen  to  Cambridge,  in  1775,  and  skirmished  with  the  British  at  Lechmeit 
point  soon  after  his  arrival.  Made  a  brig. gen.  in  1776,  he  was  Lee's  suoceflsor  at  Nei 
jTork,  and  soon  afterward  joined  the  army  in  Canada.  Captured  at  Three  RiTer^ 
where  he  led  the  attacking  force,  he  remained  a  prisoner  on  parole  at  Philadelpiiia  ill 
1778. 

THOMPSON,  Zajx)c,  1796-1856,  b.  Vt. ;  educated  at  the  university  of  Vennont  H« 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Vermont  Epi* 
copal  institute.  He  was  state  geologist,  1845-48,  and  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
history  in  the  university  of  Vermont,  1851-53.  He  was  a  commissioner  to  the  universal 
exposition  in  1851,  and  was  appointed  state  naturalist  in  1853.  Among  his  works  ^ 
a  Gazetteer  of  Vennont  (1824);  l?ie  Histoid  of  Vermont,  Ndtui'ol,  Ciml,  and  Statifikd 
(1841-43);  and  Geography  and  Geology  of  Vermont  (1848). 

THOMPSONVILLE,  a  vill.  in  Enfield  township,  Hartford  co..  Conn.,  on  the  t 
aide  of  the  Connecticut  river,  17  m.  n.e.  of  Hartford;  on  the  New  Haven,  Hartford aad 
Springfield  railroad;  pop.  *80,  about  8,000.  There  are  several  factories,  the  chitf  U 
'Which  manufacture  carpets,  turning  out  over  2,000,000  yards  yearly. 

TH0M8,  William  John,  b.  Westminster,  England,  1803;  contributor  to  the  Brfj> 
i^uarterlf  Review,  and  other  periodicals,  while  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office  of  the  Ch-/, 
aea  hospital;  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquarians,  1838,  and  of  similar  societies  inBlia 
l)urgh  and  Copenhagen;  1838-73,  sec.  of  the  Camden  society.  He  was  the  founder 
and  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries,  retired  1873.  He  published  a  ChOectton  ofEar^Pr^^. 
Bomances  (1828);  Lays  and  L$gends  of  Various  Nations  (1834);  Three  Notdets  onSkb- 
pere  (1865). 

THOMSON,  Anthony  Todd,  1778-1849;  b.  Edinburgh;  educated  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  m.d.  1799;  began  practice  in  London  in  ISC") 
He  held  the  professorships  of  materia  mediea  and  medicd  jurisprudence  in  the  LoDd'.»Q 
university,  1832-49,  and  was  editor  of  the  Medical  Depository.  He  was  the  author  of  ilie 
London  D^pensatory  (1811);  and  wrote  and  edited  many  medical  treatises  and  papers. 
His  wife,  BTatharinb  Bybbley  Thomson,  1800-62,  wrote  several  novels  and,  joinUywiili 
her  son,  John  Cockbum  Thomson,  published  under  the  names  of  Grace  and  Piiilip 
Wharton  several  volumes  of  memoirs  and  biographical  incidents,  such  as  L^e  and  Tiintt 
€f  George  ViUiers,  Duke  of  Bttckingham;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  etc. 

THOMSON,  Chaklkb,  ll.d.  ;  1729-1824;  b.  Ireland;  emigrated  to  America  in  i:4jJ; 
^as  educated  in  Maryland,  and  entered  business  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
intimacy  of  Franklin.     He  was  sec.  of  the  continental  congress,  1774-88,  and  of  tbe  T 
S.  house  of  representatives,  1788-89.    He  wrote  on  Indian  aflau^,  and  a  i^ynoptk(^t^(\ 
Mur  BDangeHsts  (1815). 

THOMSON,  Edward,  d.d.,  ll.d.;  1810-70;  b.  England;  came  to  America,  181P. 
studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati;  began  practice  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  1829: 
joined  the  Methodist  conference,  1883,  and  was  stationed  at  Norwalk,  SanduskT,  Cin 
cinnati,  Wooster,  Detroit;  {{resident  of  Norwalk  seminary,  1837-44;  professor  of  meflUii 
4ind  moral  philosophv  in  university  of  Michigan,  1843;  elected  president  of  Ohio  Vey 
leyan  university,  18w;  elected  bishop,  1864,  and  soon  afterwawl  visited  the  Methodbt 
missions  in  Germany,  Bulgaria,  India,  and  China,  and  organized  the  India  mission  into 
an  annual  conference.  He  published  Moral  and  BeiUgums  Essays;  Btogm^^hieal  ad 
Incidental  Sketches;  Educational  Essays;  Letters  from  Europe;  Letters  from  India,  China, 
jarid  Turkey, 

TH0M80K,  James,  author  of  The  Seasons,  was  bom  on  Sept.  11,  1700,  at  Ednam.  in 
Hoxburghshire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  minister.  He  was  put  to  scbool  at  Jw- 
burgh,  and  afterward  sent  to  complete  his  education  at  Edinburgh.  His  intention  was 
to  enter  the  church,  and  he  went  through  a  full  course  of  study  with  that  object  in  view. 
His  views,  however,  changed.  From  a  very  early  age,  he  liad  been  wont  to  express 
Iiimself  in  verse ;  and  in  1725  he  betook  himself  to  London  to  seek  fame  and  fortune  as  a  ix)eL 
Almost  his  sole  capital  for  the  enterprise  seems  to  have  lieen  his  manuscript  poem  of 
Winter,  This,  with  some  little  delay  and  difficulty,  he  disposed  of  to  a  publisher  for 
three  guineas;  and  as  its  success  was  not  instant,  his  outlook  was  by  no  means  brillii^^ 
•Gradually,  however,  the  merits  of  the  poem  were  recognized;  successive  editions  were 
called  for;  friends  and  patrons  were  not  wanting  to  the  young-author,  and  in  no  long 
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time  Thomson  found  himself  as  good  as  a  made  man  and  poet.  The  Winter  was  fol> 
lowed  in  1727  by  the  poem  Summer;  Spring  was  published  the  year  after;  and  Autumn, 
completing  The  Secuons,  appeared  in  1780,  with  a  re-issue  of  the  previous  portions.  In 
1729,  Thomson  produced  me  tragedy  of  Sophanitba;  but  though  great  expectations  were 
formed  of  it,  its  success  on  the  stage,  was  but  indifferent.  A  weak  line  which  occurred 
init— 

O  Sophonlsba,  Sophonisba,  O, 

as  parodied  by  a  wag  in  the  pit  into 

O  Jemmj  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomsoiw  O, 

afforded  much  merriment  to  the  town,  and  somewhat  killed  the  pathos  of  the  author,, 
otherwise  with  not  much  vitality  in  it.  During  1730 — 1783,  Thomson  was  abroad  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere  with  the  son  of  sir  Chai'les  Talbot,  the  chancellor;  and  on  his  return, 
at  the  death  of  his  pupil,  the  comfortable  place  was  bestowed  upon  him  of  secretary  of 
the  briefs.  This  he  held  till  it  lapsed,  on  the  death  of  the  chancellor  in  1737,  which  left 
him  once  more  in  considerable  straits,  which  were,  however,  a  little  alleviated  by  a  pen- 
sion of  £100  a  year  given  him  by  the  prince  of  Wales.  His  tragedy  of  Afaniemnon, 
produced  in  1738,  was,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  "only  endured,  but  not  favored;"  and  his 
poem  on  Liberty ^  by  himself  considered  his  greatest  work,  was  little  relished  by  the 
public.  His  TaTuyr&i  and  Sigismunda,  produced  in  1745,  was  the  only  one  of  his  trage 
dies  which  had  any  success,  and  its  success  was  not  of  a  signal  kind.  About  this  time» 
the  accession  to  power  of  his  friend  Mr.  Lyttleton  secured  him  the  of^ce  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Leeward  islands,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy.  He  died 
of  a  neglected  cold  in  Aug.,  1748,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  without 
an  inscription;  but  a  monument  was  afterward  erected  to' his  memory  in  Westminster 
abbey.  In  the  spring  before  his  death  he  had  published  his  finest  poem.  The  Castle  of 
Indotenee.  This  piece,  which  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  has  all  the  descriptive 
power  and  opulence  of  imagination  which  distinguish  his  more  popular  Seasons,  while 
in  tone  and  diction  it  is  much  more  chastened  and  harmonious.  Together,  they  con- 
tinue to  maintain  for  Thomson  a  somewhat  high  place  in  the  roll  of  British  poets.  Of 
his  other  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  song  of  Bute  Britannia,  nothing  but  the  names 
is  now  remembered.  As  a  man,  Thomson  was  singularly  amiable,  and  his  careless,  indo> 
lent  generosity  of  disposition  seems  to  have  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 

THOMSON,  Samuel,  1769-1848;  was  the  author  of  a  Materia  Medica  and  Family 
Physician,  New  Guide  to  Health,  and  Life  and  Medical  Discoteries,  written  by  himsdf 
(Boston,  1825),  and  originated  the  "  Thomsonian,"  or  botanic  system  medical  practice. 

THOMSON,  Thomas,  1768-1852;  b.  Ayrshire,  Scotland:  educated  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  called  to  the  bar  in  1798;  deputy-clerk  registrar  of  Scotland,  1806;  principal  clerk 
of  sessions,  1828-52.  In  1882  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Ballantyne  club.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Beoiew,  and  occasionally  a  substitute  for  Jeffreys 
as  editor.  He  superintended  the  publication  of  numerous  works  on  historical,  le^l, 
biographical,  and  other  subjects;  among  them  Chambers's  and  Thomson's  biographical 
dictionary  of  eminent  Scots,  1855.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  acknowledged  himself  his 
debtor,  asserted  that  he  understood  more  of  old  books,  old  laws,  and  old  history  than 
any  other  man  in  Scotland. 

THOMSON.  Thomas,  1778-1852,  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Edin- 
burgh. In  1796  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  Encydopadia  Briianniea  a  series  of  articles 
on  chemical  subjects,  afterward  published  a  System  of  Chemistry,  4  vols.,  1802.  In 
1817  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Chemistry,  and  in  1818  prof,  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  He  was  among  the  first  to  explain  Dalton's  atomic  theoiy  and  to  recommend 
the  employment  of  chemical  symbols.  Among  his  works  are  mements  of  C7*emistry 
(1810);  Travels  in  Sweden  {18iS);  Eistary  of  Chemistry  (ISSO-Sl);  OuUines  of  Mineralogy  afid 
Geology  (1836);  and  Brewing  and  DistHation  (1849). 

THOMSON,  William,  d.  d.,  b.  England,  1819;  educated  at  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  tutor,  fellow  and  provost;  ordained,  1842;  select  preacher  at  Oxford,  1846;  Bampton 
lecturer,  1853;  rector  of  All  Souls,  Marylebone,  1855;  ]^eacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1858; 
bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  1861;  archbishob  of  York,  1863.  He  is  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies,  president  of  the  Palestine  exploration  fund,  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  privy  council,  governor  of  the  Charter-house  and  of  King's  college.  He  has  published 
T%e  Atoning  Work  of  Christ;  OuUine  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought;  Life  in  the  Light 
of  God^s  Word;  Limits  <f  Philosophical  Inquiry. 

THOMEM)K,  Sir  William,  one  of  the  few  very  great  living  mathematicians  and  natural 
philosophers,  was  b.  in  June,  1824.  His  father  was  prof,  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  Thomson  graduated  in  1845,  as  second  wrangler  and  first  Smith's 
Prizeman  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  shortly  afterward  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  St. 
Peter's  college;  and  became  prof,  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  in 
1846.  This  appointment  he  still  holds.  While  still  an  undergraduate,  he  published 
several  valuable  papers.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Cambridge  MathematiccU 
Journal,  and  some  of  his  most  brilliant  discoveries  have  appeared  in  its  pages.    He  has 
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.also  contributed  to  the  Compter  BeridiM,  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  rojral 
-societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  various  other  journals.  All  his  numerous  writ- 
ings have  the  stamp  of  originality  in  a  marked  degree.  In  the  mathematical  theories  of 
■elasticity,  vortex-motion,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  he  has  made  remarkable  dis- 
coveries; among  which  we  need  merely  mention  the  dissipation  of  energy,  the  beautiful 
idea  of  electric  images,  and  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  telegraphing  through 
A  submarine  cable.  Popularly,  he  is  best  known  by  his  association  with  the  Atlantic 
-cable,  a  gigantic  idea,  which,  but  for  his  investigr.tions,  might,  perhaps,  not  have  been 
realized,  or  even  attempted.  On  its  successful  completion,  in  1866,  he  was  knighted. 
He  has  invented  several  excellent  and  useful  instruments  for  various  electrical  purposes 
— such  as  electrometers  and  galvanometere;  instruments  for  the  determination  of  electric 
units  in  absolute  measure,  etc.  He  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  combination  of  the 
Tery  highest  powers  of  reasoning  with  the  practical  skill  of  the  mathematician  and  en- 
.gineer.  In  conjunction  with  prof.  Tait,  he  published  in  1867  the  first  volume  of  an 
^extensive  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy;  and  nis  Papers  on  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism 
<a  splendid  monument  of  his  genius)  were  collected  and  reprinted  in  1872. 

His  elder  brother,  James,  prof,  of  civil  engineering  in  Glasgow,  has  made  various 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  turbines  and  other  engines  (see  Wateb-Power); 
but  is  best  known  by  his  splendid  discovery  that  the  freezing-point  of  water  is  lowered 
by  pressure;  and  the  glacier-theory  he  has  founded  upon  it.     See  Heat,  leas,  Regela- 

TION. 

THOMSON,  William  M.,  d.  d.,  graduated  at  Miami  university,  1828;  went  as  a  mis- 
sion ary  of  the  American  board  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  He  published  The  Land  and  the 
Book;  Biblical  lllustrations.drawnfTom  tits  Manners  and  Custorns,  t/ie  Scenes  and  the  Scenery 
^f  the  Holy  Land;  The  Land  of  firoim'se;  and  Travels  in  Modern  Palestine. 

THOMSONIAN  SYSTEM.     See  Thomson.  Samubu 

THOA,  the  god  of  thunder,  was  the  son  of  Odin  and  Earth  (Y5rd);  his  wife  was  Sif 
<=  sib,  friendship,  love,  and  thus  of  the  same  import  with  Freyja).  His  palace,  sup- 
ported on  540  pillars,  was  called  Thrudwanger;  here  he  received  the  warriors  that  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Thunder  was  caused  by  the  rolling  of  his  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by 
he-goats.  He  was  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  had  a  red  beard,  and  was  the  strongest  of  all 
gods  and  men;  the  gods  even  called  in  his  assistance  when  they  were  in  straits.  He 
was,  in  particular,  a  terror  to  the  giants  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  w^as  perpetually  at  strife, 
and  whom  he  struck  down  with  his  hammer  Miolnir  (i.e.,  the  smasher  or  mauler),  which 
had  the  property  of  returning  to  his  hand  after  being  hurled;  it  had  been  made  by  cun- 
ning dwarfs.  The  sign  of  tiie  hammer  was  among  the  heathen  Teutons  analogous  to 
that  of  the  cross  among  Christians.  In  the  contest  at  the  twilight  of  the  gods,  Thor 
.slew  the  serpent  of  Midgard,  but  fell  at  the  same  time  poisoned  by  the  venom  exhaled 
from  its  mouth.  The  name  of  Thor  was  widespread.  The  Saxons  worshiped  him  as 
Thunar  (high-German,  Donar).  Torden,  the  wrathful  deity  dreaded  by  the  Lapps,  who 
in  his  rage  hurled  down  huge  blocks  from  rocks,  tore  up  trees,  destroyed  cattle  and 
men,  is  evidently  the  Scandinavian  Thor.  The  Gallic  god  Tarannis— in  an  old  inscription 
Tanarus— mentioned  by  Lucan,  appears  also  to  be  identical,  especially  as  torrunn  in 
the  Celtic  languages  still  signifies  thunder.  The  attribute  of  thunder  is  intimately  asso 
ciated  with  the  Latin  Jupiter  and  the  Greek  Zeus  (see  also  Iia>BA).  Of  all  the  Asa-gods, 
Thor  had  unquestionably  the  most  worshipers.  In  Upsala,  according  to  Adam  of  Bre- 
men, he  occupied  the  place  of  honor  in  the  temple  between  Odin  and  Frikke.  In  Nor- 
way. Thor  was  the  national  god,  and  here,  as  in  Iceland,  temples  were  almost 
exclusively  erected  to  him.  Offerings  were  made  to  him,  particularly  in  times  of  pesti- 
lence. On  the  ground  of  the  superior  respect  enjoyed  by  Thor,  and  of  his  being  called 
**  old  Thor,"  some  place  him  in  opposition  to  Odin,  and  consider  him  historically  as  an 
older  divinity,  only  partly  supplanted  by  the  Odin  doctrine.  As  rude  force  is  the  pre- 
dominating: element  in  Thor.  the  humorous  element  of  the  Scandinavian  belief  attachcii 
to  him.  Thus,  the  giants  often  blinded  him  by  magic,  and  made  fun  of  him;  yet  he 
always  shows  his  extniordinary  strength  in  these  cases,  and  in  the  louff-ruB  his  oppo- 
nents are  invariably  overcome  by  the  hammer.  Thursday  is  so  called^  from  Thor;  and 
the  name  survives  in  numerous  names  of  places  (Thuneresbeig,  in  Westphalia;  Thun- 
•derhill,  in  Surrey,  Thurso),  and  also  in  personal  names  (Thorburn,  inScana.  Thorbi5rn). 
Compare  Uhland,  Der  Mythus  van  Tfu/r  (Stutt.  1836);  Grimme.  DeuUcle  Mythologie. 

THOEAG'IC  DUCT,  a  canal  equal  in  diameter  to  a  goose-quill,  proceeding  from  the 
receptaciUnm  cJiyli  (into  which  the  contents  of  the  lacteals  are  collected,  and  which  is 
situated  in  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra),  ascends  along  the  front 
of  the  vetebral  column,  between  the  aorta  and  asceAding  vena  cava,  as  high  as  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra;  it  then  inclines  to  the  left,  and  passing  behind  the  arch  of  tlie  aorta, 
ascends  as  high  as  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  when  it  bends  forward  and  down- 
ward, and  t;erminates  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  Jugular  veins 
of  the  left  side,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  semilunar  valves,  which  prevent 
the  admission  of  venous  blood  into  it.  It  is  also  provided  with  other  valves  on  its 
upward  course.  This  duct  is  not  liable  to  any  speciafl  diseases;  but  if  its  function  of 
conveying  chyle  from  its  source  into  the  general  circulation  be  interfered  with,  as,  for 
example,  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  the  due  nutrition  of  the  systexa^nust  be  checked. 
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THORBUKN,  Grakt,  1778-1868;  b.  Scotland;  a  nail  maker  who  emigrated  to  New 
York  for  political  reasons  in  1794,  and  became  a  seedsman.  Over  the  pseudonym 
**Lawrie  Todd  "he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  literature.  Among  his 
works  are.  Forty  Tears*  Residence  in  America  (1884);  and  FHftyYea/rii  ReminiBcences  ofHTew 
York  (1845).    John  Gait's  novel,  Lawrie  Todd,  gives  some  account  of  him. 

THOREAU,  Hbnbt  David,  1817-62;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated.  1887,  at  Harvard;  and  for 
three  years  was  engaged  in  school- teaching.  He  had  considerable  mechanical  skill,  and 
worked  for  his  bare  living  at  carpentering,  surveying,  etc.,  on  a  system  of  his  own* 
which  opposed  devoting  more  time  to  such  employment  than  was  necessary  for  the  pro- 
curing of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  was,  in  his  case,  to  enable  him  to  pass  as  much 
of  his  life  as  was  possible  in  study  and  contemplation;  and  he  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  investigating  nature,  and  reasoning  out  metaphysical  theories  and  problems;  He  was 
an  admirer  of  Homer,  early  English  literature,  and  Orientalia.  His  observations  of 
natural  phenomena  and  animal  life  made  him  at  last  an  authority  on  these  subjects, 
though  not  in  the  character  of  a  iscientist.  He  was  a  minate  observer  of  details,  and  iiad 
a  most  vivid  appreciation  of  facts  and  incidents  in  the  line  of  his  studies.  He  never 
married;  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  habits  and  opinions;  a  vegetarian  by  preftT- 
<^.nce;  and  humane  to  that  degree  that  he  never  used  a  gun  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  spec- 
imens of  natural  history.  He  contributed  infrequently  to  the  Dial  and  other  periodi- 
cals. In  1849  he  produced  his  first  published  work,  ^1  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mae  lUver*.  This  was  a  detailed  account  of  ,a  boat-voyage;  and  w^as  succeeded  in  1854 
by  his  WiUden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods:  mainly  devoted  to  studies  of  insect,  bird,  and  ani- 
mal life.  Others  of  his  works  are  Tlie  Mdi/ie  Woods;  Cape  Cod;  Excurmns  in  Field  and 
Forest;  etc. 

THOBrsrUlC,  or  THO'SITTIC  (sym.  Th,  equivalent,  in  the  old  system,  57.8;  new  system, 
115.6),  is  a  rare  metal,  much  resembling  aluminum,  but  taking  fire  considerably  below 
a  red  heat,  and  burning  with  great  brilliancy.  Thorina,  or  thoria,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  protoxide,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  high  s|)eciflc  gravity,  9.4.  Thorinum  was  dis- 
covered in  1829  by  Berzelius  in  an  earth  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  t/iorina,  and 
i^hich  occurs  in  a  rare  black  Norwegian  mineral  termed  thorite.  None  of  the  com- 
pounds of  this  metal  are  of  any  practical  importance. 

THOBK.    See  Crat^gus,  Hawthorn,  and  Spine. 

THOBKT  (Pol.  Tor&n\  a  strongly-fortified  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  :  of  the  province  of 
"West  Prussia,  on  the  right  l)ank  of  the  Vistula,  81  m.  e.s.e.  of  Bromberg  by  railway. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1282,  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  contains 
many  houses — as  the  town-hall — remarkable  for  their  beautiful  gables  and  interiors.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus,  whose  monument  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Johannis-Kirehe, 
and  a  bronze  statue  to  whom  was  erected  in  the  market-place  in  1853.  An  active  trade 
in  corn  and  timber  is  carried  on.    Pop.  75,  18.667. 

THOBK,  Conference  op,  one  of  those  efforts  to  explain  away  the  differences 
between  the  several  bodies  of  Christians,  with  a  view  to  religious  reunion,  of  which  tho 
17th  c.  furnishes  more  than  one  example.  The  originator  of  this  movement  w^as  the 
Idng  of  PDland,  Ladislaus  IV.,  who  proposed  his  project  for  the  consideration  of  a 
synod  of  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  held  at  Warsaw  In  1648,  and  letters  w^ere  addressed 
in  consequence  to  all  the  several  religious  bodies  in  Poland,  inviting  thena  to  send  dele- 
gates to  an  assembly  to  be  held  at  Thorn,  for  the  purpose  of  the  mutual  explanation  of 
their  doctrines,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  all  differences  of  belief.  The  conference 
met  in  Oct.,  1645,  and  was  opened  in  a  spirit  of  moderation;  but  it  soon  lapsed  into  dis- 
putation and  controversy,  and  at  length  broke  up  without  any  result,  Nov.  21,  1645. 
The  ofi^cial  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  are  printed  in  Oalvi's  Historia 
SyneretisHca.^See  also  Schr6ckh's  Kirchengesehichte  seit  der  Reformation,  iv.  p.  509. 

THOBH-APFLB,  Datura,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  solanaceof,  having  a 
tubular  5-clcf  t  calyx,  a  large  funnel-shaped  5-lobcd  flower,  a  2-laminated  stigma,  and  an 
imperfectly  4-celled,  prickly,  or  imarmed  capsule.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  annual 
herbaceous  plants,  rarely  shrubs  ortiees;  and  are  in  general  very  narcotic,  and  pro- 
ductive of  excitement  or  delirium.  The  common  Thorn- apple^  or  Stramonium  (D. 
stramonium),  is  an  annual  plant,  with  smooth  stem  and  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  erect 
prickly  capsules,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  brought  by  the  gypsies  to  Europe,  where  it  is 
now  veiy  generally  to  be  met  with,  as  also  in  Asia,  then,  of  Africa,  and  North  America. 
It  is  by  some  stated  to  be  the  plant  from  which  the  poisonous  "  dri"  of  the  gypsies  is 
obtained.  It  contains  a  peculiar  narcotic  alkaloid,  D.  daturiiie,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  narcotic  acrid  poisons;  hot  its  leaves  and  seeds  are  employed,  although  rarely, 
in  medicine.  The  leaves  have  an  extremely  nauseous  overpowering  smell,  and  a  loath- 
some bitter  taste ;  the  seeds,  which  are  of  a  dark-brown  color,  are  still  more  poisonous. 
A  variety  with  pale  violet  flowers  and  purplish  violet  stem  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant.  '  Htlll  more  narcotic  is  the  soft-haired  thorn-apple  (D. 
metel),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Asia  and  of  Africa.  Robbers  in  India  employ  it  in  order  to 
stupefy  those  whom  they  would  rob,  or  rather  to  throw  them  into  the  condition  of  a 
waking  dream.     From  its  seeds,  along  with  opium,  hemp,  and  certain  spices^  a  strong 
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intoxieating  substance  is  prepared,  which  the  Mohammedans  of  India  nse  in  order  to 
produce  in  themselves  an  indescribable  joyfulncss  aud  extremely  pleasurable  feeling  for  a 
short  time;  but  the  use  of  it  destroys  the  constitution.  D.  tatula,  another  Indian  species, 
has  similar  properties,  and  is  very  energetic;  as  is  also  D,  sanmiinea,  the  Floriponbid 
of  Peru,  which  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  prepare  a  very  powerful  narcotic  drink,  which 
Btupedes  when  very  diluted,  and  when  strong,  brines  on  maniacal  excitement. — The 
beautiful  D.  fmtuom  has  flowei-s  externally  of  a  violet  color,  and  white  within,  and  is 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant,  especially  a  variety  with  what  are  called  double 
flowers,  which  consist  rather  of  two  corollas,  one  within  the  other. — D.  (vrborea,  a  native 
of  Peru  and  Columbia,  has  begun  to  be  also  very  generally  cultivated  in  flower-gardens 
in  Europe.  It  has  very  splendid  pendulous  white  flowers,  9  by  12  in.  long,  which  dif- 
fuse a  sweet  smell  in  the  evening  and  at  night. 

THOBNBAGX,  Baia  eiawUa,  a  species  of  ray  or  skate,  common  on  most  parts  of  the 
British  coast.  In  attains  a  large  size;  the  muzzle  is  litUe  produced,  and  tlie  form  is 
nearly  rhombic;  the  tail  has  two  small  membranous  fins  near  the  tip,  on  the  upper  cen- 
tral  rid^e,  and  a  small  dilatation  at  the  tip.  The  upper  surface  is  brown,  with  lighter 
spots;  the  under  surface  white.  The  upper  surface  is  rough  with  small  points,  ana  has 
numerous  nail-like  crooked  spines,  each  with  an  oval  bony  base.  The  thornback  is 
much  esteemed  for  food,  particularly  in  autum  and  winter,  but  is  most  abundantly 
captured  in  spring  and  sunmier,  when  it  approaches  the  to  deposit  its  eggs. 

THORNDIKE,  Geobge  Qitincy,  b.  Boston,  1825;  graduate  of  Harvard  university, 
1847;  went  abroad,  studied  art  in  Paris,  and  returned  to  reside  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He 
has  painted  genre  pictures,  and  landscapes;  among  them  the  "Lily  Pond  "at  Newx)ort, 
"  Swans  in  Central  Park,"  and  **  Wayside  Inn." 

THORNDIKE,  Israel,  1757-1882;  b.  Mass. ;  received  a  common  education,  and  in 
1776  was  made  capt.  of  the  Warren,  a  privateer.  He  assisted  in  f raffing  the  Federal 
constitution,  became  a  resident  of  Boston  in  1810,  and  purchased  and  gave  to  Harvard 
university  in  1818,  the  library  of  prof.  Ebling  of  Hamburg. 

THORNTON,  Edward,  b.  England.  1810;  entered  the  civil  service  of  Ibe  East  India 
company,  retiring  in  1860.  Among  his  works  on  India  are :  India,  iU  State  and  FtotpecU 
(1835) ;  History  of  the  British  Ehnpire  in  India  (1841-46) ;  A  Gaeettser  of  the  Countries  attSa- 
cent  to  India,  on  the  North-west  (1844);  and  a  Gazetteer  of  India  (1854). 

THORNTON,  Sir  Edward,  b.  England,  1820;  educated  for  the  diplomatic  service, 
which  he  entered  bj  appointment  as  attache  to  the  embassv  at  Turin  in  1842.  He  fllled 
the  same  position  in  Mexico  (paid)  in  1845,  and  was  made  secretary  to  the  legation  in 
that  capital  in  1851.  During  1848  he  did  much  to  forward  the  conclusion  of  the  impor- 
tant treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  In  1852  he  was  secretary  of  legation  to  Buenos  Ayrcs , 
chargi  d'affaires  to  Uraguay,  1854;  minister  to  the  Argentme  republic  in  1859;  envov  to 
Brazil  in  1865;  and  envoy  to  the  United  States  in  1867.  The  latter  position  he  still 
(1881)  holds,  though  spoken  of  as  the  forthcoming  British  minister  to  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  on  the  Alabama  claims  in  1871 ;  knighted  Aug.  9, 
1870. 

THORNTON,  JohnWdcgatb,  b.  Maine,  1818;  graduated  at  the  Hai-vard  law 
school,  1840.  Mr.  Thornton  has  written  a  number  of  historical  and  biograplilcal  pam- 
phlets and  books,  such  as  the  lives  of  John  Eliot,  and  John  Bowles,  Mrst  Becords  of 
Atnerican  Colonisation,  etc.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  New  England  historical  and 
genealogical  society. 

THORNTON,  Matthbw,  b.  1714r-1808;  b.  Ireland,  came  to  America  in  1717,  was 
educated  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  served  as  8urf;eon  under  William  Peppeiell  in  the 
capture  of  Louisburg,  1746.  He  settled  as  a  physician  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and  was 
chosen  president  of  the  governmental  convention  in  1775.  He  became  a  delate  to 
the  Continental  congress,  1776,  and  signed  the  declaration  of  independence.  He  was 
afterward  chief  justice  of  Hillborough  co.,  N.  H.,  and  later  judge  of  the  supreme 
court. 

THORNWELL,  James  Hbnlby,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1812-6S;  b.  S.  C;  graduated  South 
Carolina  college,  Columbia,  1881;  studied  and  taught;  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church, 
Lancaster,  S.  C.,  1885;  professor  of  logic  and  belles-lettres  in  South  Carolina  college, 
1888;  pastor  of  Presb^rian  church,  Columbia,  1840;  chaplain  and  professor  of  sacred 
literature  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  college,  1841 ;  pastor  of  Globe  st. 
church,  Charleston,  1851;  president  of  South  Carolina  college,  1852;  professor  of 
didactic  and  polemic  theology  in  the  theological  seminary,  Columbia,  1855,  and  also 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  He  published  Argtments  ofBomanists  Dittenssed 
and  Befuted;  Bisooursee  on  7 ruth;  On  the  Bights  <gnd  Duties  cf  Masters;  The  State  of 
the  Country.  He  published  many  controversial  articles  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Bemew,  and  defended  slavery  and  secession.  His  complete  works  have  been  published 
bv  the  rev.  J.  B.  Adger.  In  the  southern  states  he  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  preachers  and  theologians. 

THORN YCROPT,  Mary  (Francis),  b.  Norfolk.  England,  1814;  the  daughter  of 
John  Francis,  the  sculptor.    While  still  a  child  she  began  to  acquire  the  art  of  modelings 
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jind  her  flnt  «tteiBpUi  at  Bculptnre  were  "  Penelope*'  aod  ' '  Ulyines  and  his  Dog. "  Her  first 
work  of  real  value  was  the  "Flower  Girl.*'  Others  of  her  best  works  were  "Sappho," 
"A  Sleeping  Child,"  and  the  "  Skipping  Girl,"  the  best  exhibited  in  the  Fans  exhibition 
of  1855.  By  queen  Victoria,  Mrs.  Thomycroft  was  commissioned  in  1848  to  execute  a 
statue  of  the  princess  Alice,  and  this  proved  so  satisfactory  that  she  was  chosen  also  to 
xQodel  the  princess  royal,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  prince  Alfred.  These  four  statues 
were  designed  in  the  characters  of  the  four  seasons,  and  added  greatly  to  the  artist's  fame. 

TEOXOITGE  BA8B.    See  Figitrbd  Babs. 

THOROUGHWORT.    SeeBoHBSBT. 

THO&WALDSEH,  Bertbl,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  sculptors,  was  bom,  it  is 
supposed,  at  Copenhagen,  on  NoV.  19,  1770.  Neither  the  place  nor  the  day  of  his  birth, 
however,  can  be  fixed  with  absolute  certainty;  and  he  himself,  when  casually  questioned 
as  to  the  last,  replied  with  a  certain  brusque  felicity.  "I  don't  know;  but  1  arrived  at 
Rome  on  March  8,  1797;"  dating  his  birth,  as  it  were,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
career  as  an  artist.  He  was  the  son  of  a  i>oor  ship-carpenter,  and  his  first  essays  in  art 
were  made  in  the  carving  of  figure-heads  in  the  yard  where  his  father  worked.  His 
education  was  otherwise  neglected,  so  that  through  life  he  could  but  indifferently  write 
or  spell;  but  the  genius  for  art  was  bom  with  him,  and  in  1793  he  gained  the  fint  gold 
meoisl  for  design  at  the  academy  of  Copenhagen;  and  along  with  it  the  privilege  of  three 
years'  residence  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  stucUr.  Accordingly,  in  1796  he  sailed  for  Rome, 
arriving  there  as  stated  above.  After  long  obscure  and  patient  labor,  his  talent  became 
conspicuous.  From  the  celebrated  Canova,  in  particular,  he  had  early  and  generous 
recofpoition;  and  shortly,  by  the  model  for  his  great  work,  "Jason,''  he  secured  general 
admiration.  No  purchaser  could,  however,  be  found  for  it  till,  in  1803,  Just  as  in  hope- 
less disgust  the  artist  was  about  to  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  received  from  the  well- 
known  Thomas  Hope  an  order  for  its  production  in  marble  at  a  price  which  might  be 
called  munificent.  From  this  time  forward,  prosperity  and  fame  fiowed  upon  him  in 
full  tide.  In  1819  he  returned  to  Denmark,  taking  the  overland  route,  and  everywhere 
on  bis  journey  special  honor  was  paid  him.  His  reception  in  Copenhagen  was  triumphal, 
and  apartments  were  assigned  him  in  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg.  He  remained  at 
home  out  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  it  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  prosecute 
his  art  assiduously,  up  to  1888,  when  he  left  it,  intending  to  pass  his  remaining  years  in 
his  native  country.  Its  climate,  however,  proved  no  longer  suitable  to  him,  and  the 
year  18il  found  him  once  more  at  Rome.  In  1844,  having  revisited  Copenhagen,  he  died 
suddenly  there  in  the  theater,  of  disease  of  the  heart.  Mar.  24.  All  the  works  remaining 
in  his  possession  he  bequeathed  to  his  countrv,  to  be  preserved  in  a  museum  bearing  hS  - 
name,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he  also  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  I'eserving  a  suffi- 
cient provision  for  Mme.  Poulsen,  his  natural  daughter.  This  magnificent  ana  unique 
collection  is  now  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  metropolis  of  his  native  country.  By 
his  countrymen,  he  is  naturally  held  in  soecial  honor;  and  their  proud  verdict,  which 
ranks  him  the  greatest  of  sculptors  since  Michael  Angelo,  is  elsewnere  more  generally 
acquiesced  in  than  is  often  the  case  in  such  instances  of  national  enthusiasm.  Anything 
like  a  catalogue  of  his  chief  works  need  not  be  here  attempted.  He  addicted  himself  by 
preference  to  classical  and  mythological  subjects;  but  his  great  works  in  the  cathedral 
of  Copenhagen,  "  Christ  and  tlie  twelve  Apostles,"  "  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
ness,"  and  the  "  Procession  to  Golgotha,"  sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  determined  to 
this  preference  by  no  incapacity  to  appreciate  and  grandly  fulfill  the  demands  of  the 
Christian  ideal.  Of  tlie  many  busts  from  his  hand  of  eminent  contemporaries,  those  of 
Bvron  and  the  great  Danish  poet  CEhlenschl&ger  are  perhaps  the  most  notable.  The  life 
of  Thorwaldsen  has  been  written  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  by  J.  M.  Thiele,  and  by 
Eugene  Plon.  English  readers  may  consult  a  careful  abridgment  of  M.  Thiele's  work, 
by  the  rev.  M.  R.  Barnard,  published  in  1856  by  Messrs.  Chapman  A  Hall,  London; 
and  a  translation  of  M.  Plon  s  Life  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  which  appeared  in  1874. 

THOTE,  also  called  Taut  or  Thbuth,  the  Egyptian  Hermes  or  Mercury,  the  mythi- 
cal inventor  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  music  and  astronomy,  and  especially  of  speech  and 
hieroglyphs  or  letters  over  which  he  was  supposed  to  preside.  His  name,  indeed,  meant 
"speech,"  or  "word,"  and  he  personified  the  divine  logos,  or  intellectual  power.  See 
Hermes,  EoTPT. 

THOU,  Jaoqubb  AueuBTB  db,  or,  as  his  name  is  frequently  written,  Jacobus  Augus- 
tus Thuanus,  son  of  Christophe  de  Thou,  first  president  of  the  parl6ment  de  Paris,  was 
bom  in  that  eity,  Oct.  8,  1658.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  church,  but  when  old 
enough  to  jud^e  for  himself,  he  gave  up  Si  thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical  career.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulty  pnresented  by  a  sickly  constitution,  he  pursued  both  literary  and 
scientific  studies  with  vigor  and  success.  Taking  a  liking  for  the  writings  of  Cujacius, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Valence  in  Dauphinewhere  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
celebrated  jurist.  At  Valence,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Scaliger,  with  whom  he 
ma^tained  an  unbroken  friendship  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1578  he  accepted,  with 
reluotanoe,  the  office  of  eocle^astical  councilor  of  the  parlement  of  Paris.  A  firm 
adherent  of  royalty,  in  1686  he  was  noade  councilor  of  state  to  Henry  III. :  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  all  public  affairs.  On  the 
U.  K.  XIV -25' 
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accession  of  HeniTiy.,he  was  made  keeper  of  the  roval  library.  In  1006  be  began  bis 
great  work,  the  nUtoria  mi  Temporis,  which  principally  occupied  him  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  took  an  important  part  in  tine  arrangement  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes;  but  with  this  exception,  he  seems  to  have  given  but  little  attention  to  public 
affairs  during  the  reign  of  Menrv  lY. ;  and  the  death  of  that  monarch,  in  1010  may  be 
said  completely  to  have  ended  his  political  existence.  From  1(M)4,  when  tiie  first  18 
books  of  the  history  appeared,  the  author  held  the  position  of  first  historian  of  his  age. 
Eighty  books  appeared  during  his  life;  and  the  remainder,  forminc  in  all  138  books, 
were  published  in  1020,  after  the  author's  death,  which  took  place  May  7,  1617. 

As  a  historian,  Thou  is  eminently  impartial;  so  devoid,  indeed,  did  his  work  show 
him  to  be  of  religious  prejudice,  that  lie  incurred  the  imputation  of  having  no  religion 
about  which  to  feel;  the  con8e(iuence  being  that,  in  1609,  his  work  was  put  into  the 
Index  £lsiipurffcUoriu9 — ^a  fact  which  appears  to  have  distressed  him  more  than  one  would 
have  expected.  Written  in  Latin,  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  severely 
classical.  It  is  generally  held  valuable  rather  from  its  workmanship  than  Its  materiaL 
The  best  £ngli&  edition  is  that  by  Samuel  Buckly,  7  vols.  1783.  Thou  also  wrote  a 
number  of  Latin  poems. — See  Aukbiography,  ending  1601;  also  Colinson,  I4fe  of  Thua- 
niM  (Lond.  1807). 

TEOtTBOVT,  a  t  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  11  m,  w.b.w.  of 
Bruges.  There  are  manufactures  of  starch,  mustard,  hats,  and  wooden  shoes.  Thour- 
out  was  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance  in  the  middle  ages.  Pop.  '70,  above 
8,000.        *-  '^  *-  -or 

THOUSAND  ISLES,  Thb,  probably  the  greatelt  oollecttOQ  of  small  islands  in  the 
world;  numberhig  about  1800;  situated  in  an  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  between 
Ontario,  Can.,  and  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  N.  Y.  They  have  become  a 
favorite  resort  for  summer  tourists  and  residents,  on  account  of  their  picturesque 
beauty. 

TEXIlGX,  anciently  th^  name  of  an  extensive  country  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Dan- 
ube, on  the  e.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  &.  by  the  .^gean  and  Hacedonia,  and  on  the  w. 
by  Macedonia  and  Illyria.  In  prehistorical  times,  however,  the  name  appears  to  have 
denoted  the  whole  oi  eastern  Europe  n.  of  Greece,  including  both  Macedonia  and 
Scytliia;  so,  at  least,  one  is  disposed  to  understand  the  fable,  that  Oceanus  had  four 
daughters— Asia,  Libya,  Europa,  and  Thracia.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  very  mountainous 
— whence,  perhaps,  its  name  Thrace,  from  trachMa,  rugged  (?)— the  principal  range 
being  Hsomus  (mod.  BaXkaUt  q.v.),  from  which  three  lesser  chains  branch  off  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  the  loftiest  l)eing  Rhodope,  the  summits  of  which  reach  an  elevation 
of  more  than  8,000  feet.  The  three  most  important  rivers  of  Thrace  are  the  Strymon 
(mod.  Struma),  which,  during  the  Greek  period,  formed  the  boundary  between  it  and 
Macedonia;  the  Nestus  (mod.  Cara9u);  and  the  Hebrus  (mod.  Marilaa,  q.v.),  the  largest 
— all  of  which  fiow  southward  from  Haemus  into  the  iBgean  sea.  Roughly  speaking, 
an(uent  Thrace,  before  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  power,  comprised  the  territory  now 
divided  by  the  Turks  into  theprovinces  of  Rumili  and  Bulgaria;  but  subsequently  the 
Romans  made  the  range  of  Il»mus  the  northern  limit  of  Thrace,  and  gave  the  region 
between  Hsemus  and  the  Danube  the  name  of  Moesia  (mod.  Bulgaria),  The  climate  was 
considered  by  the  Greeks  very  severe— even  that  of  j£nos,  on  the  shores  of  the  iBgean, 
being  described  by  Athensus  as  ''eight  months  of  cold  and  four  months  of  winter;*^ 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  ancient  accounts  are  much  exaggerated,  or  are  only  applied  to 
Thrace  poetically  as  the  twrtk,  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that»  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  the  frost  was  often  intense— as  is  still  the  case.  The  country  was  marshy, 
undrained,  and  overspread  with  dense  damp  forests  (of  fir,  oak,  chestnut,  etc.),  which 
must  have  considerably  lowered  the  temperature;  but  large  portions,  especially  in  the  s. 
and  e.,  ''such  as  the  great  plain  of  Adrianople  and  the  land  toward  the  lower  course  of 
the  rivers  Nestus  and  Hebrus,"  were  very  fertile.  The  chief  products  were  com,  mil- 
let, wine,  and  hemp.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  swine  were  reared  in  great  numbers. 
The  region  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon  appears  to  have  been  infested  by  lions. 
Herodotus  states  that  they  attacked  the  baggage-camels  of  Xerxes  on  his  march;  but  if 
this  was  anciently  the  case  these  formidable  animals  have  long  since  disappeared.  Qo\d 
and  silver  mines  were  numerous  and  productive  in  ttie  same  locality,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  was  the  principal  motive  for  Philip  of  Macedon's  aggresmona. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed,  to  what  raoe  the  Thraoians  belonged,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  has  as  vet  been  satisfactorily  settled.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
two  different  peoples  went  by  this  name  in  earhr  times.  It  is  repeatedly  asserted  by 
those  writers  who  treat  of  the  confused  medley  of  tradition  and  mvUi  which  fills  up  the 

grehistorical  annals  of  Greece,  that  a  race  of  "Thracians"  inhabited  part  of  the  Hel- 
rnic  peninsuhi,  and  had  even  at  one  time  extended  themselves  as  far  as  Attica.  To 
these  prehistoric  Thracians  belonged,  says  Strabo,  the  muses,  and  the  cultiyators  of 
ancient  music,  Orpheus,  Musaus,  Thamyris,  and  Eumolpva;  and  the  mnd  aigoment 
against  confounding  them  with  the  Thracians  of  history  is  the  impossibility  of  a  rnce  so 
notoriously  barbarous  as  the  latter  In  language  and  manners,  having  spmng  from  the 
authors  of  Hellenic  literature  and  art  (see  MOller's  Hut.  of  Oreek  ZA.  p.  d6,  «t  ssg).    Bat 
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iphedier  the  preldfltorie  T1i»daiD8  were  properly  Bellenee^  or  *'  Peiaagiaiis"— whatever 
that  WKf  inettii-«^iB  indeterminable. 

Pkuwing  DOW  to  the  historic  Thracians,  whom  we  find  settled  in  the  regioos  n.  and  e. 
of  Ifaeedonia,  we  are  again  at  fault.  Of  their  manners  and  customs,  of  their  character, 
and  of  their  later  history,  we  indeed  know  something;  hut  of  their  origin  and  ethnologi- 
cal relations,  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  aDything.  They  were  not  Greeks^  for  tfiey 
spoke  a  language  which  the  latter  called  barbarous;  but  if  (as  Strabo  asserts)  the  GetsB 
^and  Daci  were  branches  of  the  Thracian  family,  and  spoke  the  same  tongue,  we  may 
conjecture  that,  ethnologlcally,  the  term  **  Thracian"  denotes  a'mfxed  Ulyrico-Scythian 
race;  though  it  is  ouite  impossible,  from  want  of  evidence,  to  substantiate  the  conjec- 
ture. Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Strabo  are  our  chief  authorities  regarding  the  habits 
and  practices  of  the  people.  From  them  we  learn  that  they  boufi;ht  their  wives,  and 
sold  their  children.  [Polygamy  was  general,  and  when  a  husband  died,  his  favorite 
spouB^  was  slain  over  his  grave.  Before  marriage  the  Thracian  women  enioyed  the 
utmost  liberty;  after  it  they  were  guarded  with  Turkish  rigor.  War  and  robbery  were 
the  only  honorable  occupations  of  the  men.  They  lived  to  steal,  either  from  each  other 
or  from  neighboring  peoples.  When  not  fighting  or  plundering  they  spent  their  days  in 
savage  idleness,  or  m  quarreling  over  their  cups.  Courageous,  or  rather  ferocious,  after 
the  &shion  of  barbarous  peoples,  they  yet  lacked  the  steady  valor  and  endurance  of  dis- 
ciplined troops;  at  all  times,  their  warfare  displayed  more  fierceness  and  impetuosity 
than  fortitude.    Their  treacheiywas  probably  no  greater  than  that  of  other  barbarians. 

The  history  of  Thrace  may  be  sketched  in  a  f^w  words.  The  Greeks  itrst  became 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  when  they  began  to  plant  colonies  on  the  coasts.  Of 
these  the  principal  were  Byzantiu]DJ675  B.C.),  Selymbria,  Abdera  (500  B.C.),  Mesembria, 
Diccea,  Ullaronea,  ^nus,  Cardia,  Sestus,  Amphipolis,  etc. ;  but  their  want  of  union— the 
fatal  weakness  of  Hellenic  civilization— hindered  them  from  acquirixur  thair  mftaBUse  of 
I>ower  to  wfaioh  they  might  have  otherwise  aspired,  and  enabled  the  Thracian  chiefs  of 
the  interior  to  preserve  their  independence.  In  518  b.c.,  Darius,  king  of  Persia, 
mardied  through  Thrace  on  his  way  to  punish  the  European  Scythians,  and  on  his 
mtam  left  Ifegabaens,  with  60,000  men,  to  subdue  the  country.  Inihls  he  partially 
socoeeded,  but  new  disturbances  and  complications  arose  between  the  Persians  and 
Graeks,  which  rssuhed  (480  b.o.)  in  the  famous  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  detailB  of 
wliich  do  not  belong  to  Thracian  history.  We  have  only  to  mention  that  a  consequence 
of  fbe  explosion  <S  the  Persians  from  Europe  was  the  resumption  of  liberty  and  the 
revival  of  prosperity  amon^  the  Greek  colonies^  in  Thrace.  Shortly  before  the  Pdopon- 
nesian  war,  a  native  Thracian  state— the  Odrysian— had  attained  to  great  power  and  emi-  "^ 
nence  mider  a  ruler  named  Sitalces,  who  joined  the  Athenian  alliance,  but  could  not,  in 
spite  of  his  resources,  prevent  the  triumph  of  Sparta  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south. 
The  rise  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  under  Philip  II.  (859  B.a),  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  great  oart  of  Thract.  All  the  region  between  the  Strymon  and  Nestus  was 
incorporated  with  Macedonia,  and  Macedonian  garrisons  were  established  further  east. 
Under  the  government  of  Lysimachus  the  subjugation  of  Thrace  became  complete.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  (168  b.c.)  it  oassed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  subsequentiy  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Koman  empire.  In  884  a.d.  a  colony  of 
Sarmatians  was  planted  in  Thrace  by  Constantine,  and  in  8^  another  of  Goths  by  permis- 
sion of  Yalens.  In  895  it  was  ovemm  by  Alaric,  and  in  447  by  AttiJa.  In  1858  Amurath 
obtained  possession  of  all  its  fortresses,  except  Constantinople,  and  it  has  ever  since 
remained  subject  to  Turkey.    But  see  BuiiOAKiA  and  Roumblia,  EastbAh. 

THRASHER,  a  name  given  in  the  United  States  to  several  species  of  thrushes. 
They  have  generally  a  rather  long  decurved  bill,  not  notched  near  the  tip;  short  concave 
wings,  although  in  some  the  wings  are  longer  than  the  tail..  In  others  the  winc^^are 
decidedly  shorter.  Color,  brown  or  ash  above,  usually  spotted  on  the  breast.  Their 
names  are  sage  thrasher,  or  mountain  mocker,  oreogeoptes  mantanus;  brown  tiirasher, 
lia/rpor^nchm  rufus;  cape  St.  Lucas  thrasher,  H.  cinereus;  gray  curve-bill  thrasher,  H, 
cunnrostris;  California  thrasher,  K  redimvus;  and  red-vented  thrasher,  H.  erisMUs, 

THEA.81XEHE,  Lake.    See  Trasihbkus  Lacub. 

THRASTBU'LUS,  d.  b.c.  890;  b.  Athens,  commanded  an  Athenian  galley  at  Samoa 
in  411.  Attaching  himself  to  the  opponents  of  the  oligarchy  of  400,  he  was  made  gen., 
and  secured  the  recall  of  Alcibiades.  He  won  the  battle  of  Cynossema,  and  in  407,  in 
command  of  a  fleet  of  80  vessels  compelled  the  submission  of  the  revolted  cities  in  Thrace. 
Banished  by  the  80  tyrants,  he  took  possession,  with  the  aid  of  a  Theban  force,  of  the 
fortress  of  Phyle.  Occupying  the  Pirsus  with  1000  men,  he  fought  the  80,  and  their 
successors  the  10,  and  in  408  re-established  the  democracy.  In  805  he  commanded  a 
force  sent  to  relieve  Thebes  against  the  Spartans.  In  890,  with  a  fleet  of  40  ships,  he 
protected  the  Bhodians  against  Telentias.  He  was  killed  near  Aspendus,  in  CUicia^  by 
the  inhabitants,  in  revenge  for  some  outrage  committed  by  some  of  his  men. 

TEXEAB  is  an  exceedingly  small  twine  made  by  doubling  and  twisting  several  thick- 
nesses of  yam  so  as  to  produce  a  strong  and  well-rounded  Ime  for  sewing  with,  either 
of  cotton,  flax,  or  silk. 

THBXAB-WOBMfl.  This  term  is  employed  by  some  zoologists  to  the  whole  order 
nematodOr—A  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  a  thread-like  form.    Most 
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writers,  howerer,  restrict  it  to  the  oeopurida,  which,  in  the  early  part  et  this  wotk^  have 
been  included  in  the  ascaridei  (q.T.)i  ^^^  ^^^  l>^i^  armn^ped  in  a  separate  family  by 
Cobbold,  who  divides  them  into  10  genera.  Obly  one  species,  oegyuris  MrmtoMJor^  (for- 
merly known  as  ascaris  vef'mieularis)  (^.v.X  the  small  thread-worm,  infests  man,  and  is 
the  commonest  of  the  intestinal  parasites. 

THBSAT8,  in  a  legal  sense,  are  that  kind  of  intimidation  which  has  for  its  object  to 
iDfluence  a  person  in  abandoning  or  surrendering  some  legal  right,  or  what  is  equiva- 
lent paying  money,  to  prevent  some  injury  being  done  to  him.  When  the  threats  are 
made  by  more  than  two  persons  the  offense  usually  assumes  the  form  of  conspiracy 
(q.  v.).  In  other  cases  the  usual  form  of  the  offense  is  the  sending  of  a  threatening  letter 
— i.e.  a  letter  either  anonymous  or  otherwise— demanding  money  from  the  par^ 
addressed;  otherwise,  that  he  will  be  murdered,  or  his  house  will  be  ^umed,  or  he  will 
be  charged  with  some  infamous  crime.  Whoever  sends,  or  indirectly  or  directly,  with 
knowledge  of  the  contents,  causes  to  be  received,  any  letter  or  writing  demanding,  with 
menaces,  or  without  any  reasonable  or  probable  cause,  any  property,  chattel,  money, 
valuable  security,  or  other  valuable  thing,  is  held  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  imprisonment  for  three  vears.  And  whoever  demands  such  things 
with  intent  to  steal  the  same,  is  also  guilty  of  felony,  with  like  punishment  So,  who- 
ever sends  a  letter  threatening  to  accuse  a  person  of  any  crime,  with  a  view  or  intent  to 
extort  money  or  gain  any  valuable  security  or  property,  is  guilty  of  felony.  Whoever 
threatens  to  accuse  one  of  an  infamous  crime,  with  intent  to  extort  money,  or  gain 
some  valuatAe  property^  is  guilty  of  felony.  Whoever  sends  a  letter  threatening  to  bum 
or  destroy  any  house,  bam,  building,  stack  of  grain  or  hay,  or  to  kill  or  wound  cattle, 
is  guilty  of  felony.  • 

THBSS  xnrGB,  Fbabt  op  thb,  a  famous  mediseval  festival,  identical  with  Spiphany 
(q.v.)  or  twelfth  night,  and  designed  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  three  magi  or  wise 
men  of  the  east  (transformed  by  the  mingled  ignorance  and  reverence  of  the  middle 
ages  into  great  kin^)  to  the  infant  Savior.  But  the  name  is  more  particularly  given 
to  a  kind  of  dramatic  or  spectacular  representation  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  dd 
chapter  of  Matthew — as,  the  appearance  of  the  wise  men  in  splendid  pomp  at  the  oouit 
of  Uerod,  the  miraculous  star,  the  inanger  at  Bethlehem,  the  solemn  and  costly  wonhip 
of  the  Babe — which  was  long  very  popular.  In  1886  a  peculiarly  goreeous  representa- 
tion was  got  up  at  Milan  by  the  pr^uming  friars.  Bee  Chambers's  Bo^  cflk^,  vtol.  i., 
page  62. 

THREE  RIVERS  (Trois  RiviSres),  seat  of  Justice  of  St.  Maurice  co.,  Quebec,  Can., 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice  river,  80  m.  n.e.  of  Montreal; 
havinff  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad  by  means  of  a  ferry  toX)oucett's;  pop. 
70,  8,414.  Lumber  is  the  principal  business  interest;  there  are  large  exports  to  the  west 
Inaies,  South  America,  and  England.  It  is  noted  for 'its  manufacture  of  iron  ware  at 
the  St.  Maurice  forges,  8  m.  distant;  brick  making  is  also  carried  on.  It  was  founded 
in  1618;  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  an  Ursuline  convent,  an  academy  and 
hospital.    It  has  a  fire  department,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  « 

THSS8HSB.    See  Fox  Shabx. 

THBEbUIHO  is  the  separating  of  the  grain  or  seeds  of  plants  from  the  straw  or 
haulm,  a  process  which  has  been  accomplisned  in  different  ages  and  countries  by  means 
less  or  more  effective.  The  first  method  known  to  have  been  practiced  was  the  beating 
out  of  the  grain  from  the  ears  with  a  stick.  An  improvement  on  this  method  was  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Israelites  to  spread  out  the  loosened  sheaves  of 
grain  on  a  circular  piece  of  hard  ground  50  to  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  to  drive 
oxen  backward  and  forward  over  it,  so  as  to  tread  the  grain  out;  but  as  this  mode  was 
found  to  damage  a  portion  of  the  grain,  it  was  partially  superseded  in  later  times  by 
the  threshing-sledge  (Egypt  noreg,  cf.  Heb.  moreg\  a  heavy  frame  mounted  on  three 
rollers,  which  was  draggled  over  the  heaps  of  sheaves.  The  use  of  the  stick  was,  how- 
ever, retained  for  threshing  the  lighter  kinds  of  grain.  Similar  methods  of  threshing 
were  employed  by  the  (Sreeks  and  Romans,  the  stick  {fu9ti9,  baeuhtm,  p&rtica),  the 
treading  by  men  or  horses,  and  the  threshing-sledee  (iribulum)  being  found  in  common 
use  among  them ;  but  their  threshing-sledffe,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  operation  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  and  ^ria,  differed  from  the  eastern  one  by  having  pieces 
of  iron  or  sharp  flints  fastened  to  the  lower  side,  in  place  of  rollers.  The  primitive 
implement  in  northern  Europe  was  the  stick,  and  an  improved  modification  of  it,  the 
flail,  has  not  yet  been  completely  superseded.  The  flail  consists  of  two  sticks  loosely 
fastened  together  at  one  end  by  stout  thongs  (eapUiu),  one  stick  (the  fio/nd-itaff)  is  used 
as  a  handle  by  the  workman,  and  by  a  circular  swing  round  his  head  he  brings  down 
the  other  stick  (the  ample)  horizontally  on  the  heads  of  the  loosened  sheaves  spSread  out 
on  the  bara-floor.  In  the  hands  of  a  good  workman  this  implement  is  found  to  perform 
its  woiiE  pretty  effectively,  although  slowly. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  supersede  the  flail  by  a  machine,  but  with  little  sue 
cess,  till  1787,  when  Andrew  Meikle,  an  ingenious  Scotch  mechanic,  produced  a4hreeh' 
ing-mill  so  perfect,  that  even  after  havinf^  ran  the  ^untlet  of  nearly  a  oentmy  of 
improvers,  it  is  essentially  the  machine  of  its  original  inventor.    In  Meikle's  mill  the 
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mode  of  operation  is  as  follows:  The  sheaves  are  loosened  and  spread  out  one  by  one  on 
the  feeding-board,  with  the  ears  toward  the  machine;  they  are  then  pushed  forward  till 
caught  between  two  revolving  fluted  rollers  of  cast-iron;  and  as  soon  as  one  sheaf  disap- 
pears between  the  rollers,  another  is  presented  to  them.  Behind  the  rollers  is  a  rapidly 
revolving  drum  or  cylinder,  having  four  beaten  or  spars  of  wood  armed  with  iron  placed 
along  its  surface  parallel  to  its  axle;  and  these  beaters  striking  the  heads  as  they  are 
protruded  from  between  the  rollers,  detach  the  seeds  and  husks.  Grain  and  straw  then 
pass  together  over  the  cylinder,  the  former  falling  through  wire-work,  while  the  straw 
IS  carrfed  forward  by  circular  rakes,  and,  being  bv  them  thoroughly  tossed  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  grain  and  chaff,  is  then  ejected.  The  grain  which  has  fallen  throiu^ 
the  wire-work  »  received  into  a  winnowing-machine,  where  it  is  cleansed  from  chad, 
etc.,  and  is  then  either  discharged  upon  the  barn-floor,  or,  as  isHhe  case  with  the  most 
improved  machines,  is  raised  by  a  series  of  buckets  flxed  on  an  endless  web,  and  again 
winnowed,  to  separate  the  perfect  grains  from  the  light  and  small  seeds.  Barley  is,  pre- 
vious to  the  second  winnowing,  sublected  to  the  process  of  "hummeling,"  by  whidi^ 
the  awns  are  removed ;  but  the  rest  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  above. 

Since  Meikle's  invention,  the  improvements  attempted  on  his  mill  liave  been  chiefly 
oonflned  to  modifications  of  the  drum ;  such  as  diminishing  the  distance  between  the 
drum  and  its  cover;  increasing  the  number  of  the  beaters,  and  accelerating  the  speed  of 
the  drum. 

The  portable  threshing-machine,  now  so  generally  employed  in  England  and  Scotland, 
has  not  the  two  grooved  rollers,  the  loosened  sheaf  being  at  once  submitted  to  theaction 
of  the  threshing-machinery;  the  drum,  which  is  a  high-gp&ed  drum,  is  provided  with  six 
beaters,  and  its  cover  is  oapable  of  being  set  at  any  required  distance  from  it  by  means 
of  screws.  iL  modification  of  this  machine  has  the  drum  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the 
straw  being  fed  in  sideways;  the  cover  incloses  the  machine  for  about  three-fifths  of  its 
circumference;  and  the  straw,  after  separation  from  the  grain,  is  delivered  by  the  rakes 
almost  unbroken,  and  in  a  condition  fit  for  being  at  once  put  up  in  boUSf  or  bundles, 
whence  this  species  ot  drum  is  called  AboUmq-Srum,  In  another  form,  the  drum  is 
armed  with  rows  of  spikes  projecting  outward  for  about  ^  in.,  which  revolve  between 
similar  rows  of  spikes  on  the  interior  of  the  cover;  this  kind  threshes  effectually,  but 
breaks  and  chops  the  straw  much  more  than  the  other  forms  of  drum. 

Tim  attention  of  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  threshine-machines  has  not  only 
been  turned  of  late  to  the  question  of  securing  increased  speed,  but  also  of  providing 
a^nst  the  risk  of  accidents  to  those  employed  about  the  mills.  The  feeding  of  those 
high-speed  drums  which  were  getting  so  common  was  attended  with  considerable  daa- 
ger.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  mills  have  been  constructed,  and  are  working 
well,  with  patent  self-feedme  apparatus.  Considerable  protection  to  life  seems  to  have 
thus  been  afforded.  The  self -feeding  apparatus  consists  of  a  covered  hopper  contain- 
ing a  shaking-board  on  which  the  sheaves  are  thrown  sideways.  Through  this  board, 
iron  spikes  curved  like  a  fork  or  rake  move  forward  and  seize  the  untbreshed  grain. 
A  second  row  of  spikes  regulates  to  a  nicety  the  quantity  of  stuff  reaching  the  drum  at  a 
time;  and  while  the  shaking-board  is  falling  to  let  the  grain  come  in  contact  with  the 
drum,  the  first  row  of  spikes  progresses  to  catch  a  fresh  supply.  Some  of  the  English 
threshing-machines  fitted  up  m  this  way  within  the  last  few  years  thresh  from  8  to  10 
quarters  of  ^rain  per  hour,  and  perform  their  work  in  every  respect  satisfactorily. 

The  driving-power  is  wind,  water,  horse-power,  or  steam;  the  first  of  which  is  so 
very  uncertain  and  uneoual  in  its  operation  that  it  has  nowadays  been  mostly  super- 
ceded  by  the  others.  Water-power  is  always  desirable,  and  when  it  can  be  had  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  or  reyg^ularity,  it  is  much  lo  be  preferred  in  point  of  economy,  its  mode  of 
application  to  threshing  being  either  by  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  water-wheel  (q.  v.) 
or  by  Barker" %  mill  (g.v.).  Horse-power  was  the  agent  in  most  common  use  in  the  ear- 
lier days  of  threshmg-mills,  the  norses  being  yoked  to  beams  attached  to  a  vertical 
revolving  shaft  which  communicated  motion  by  means  of  beveled  gear  to  the  threshing- 
niachine.  But  it  was  found  that  this  kind  of  work  was  very  trying  for  the  horses,  and 
interfered  considerably  with  the  other  work  of  the  farm;  and  acconling]}^  steam-power, 
as  being  more  economical,  has  extensively  superseded  horse-labor,  engines  of  4  to  10 
horsepower  being  generally  employed.  Portable  threshinff-mills  and  engines  are  very 
generally  employed  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  in  Scotland,  bevQg  thought  by  many 
to  be  more  economical,  from  their  savinff  the  labor  of  transporting  the  crop  from  the 
stack  to  the  barn;  and  from  their  adaptability  to  the  requirements  of  a  farmer  who  may 
rent  more  than  one  holding  in  a  district.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  some  prefer  the 
fixed  machine  on  account  of  cheapness  and  diminished  liability  to  derangement 

THBIFT  Armeria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ptumbaginem,  having  the 
fiowers  collected  into  a  rounded  head,  a  funnel-shaped  dry  and  membranous  calyx,  five 
petals  united  at  the  base,  five  distinct  styles,  and  five  stamens  attached  to  the  ba[se  of 
the  petals.  By  many  botanists  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the  genus  BtaUce^ 
from  which  it  is  distingushed  chiefly  by  bavins  the  flowers  in  heads.— The  common 
thrift  (^.  mar&iima  or  wUgarie)  is  a  plant  which  gmws  in  turf-fike  tdftd,  with  linear 
leaves,  scapes  a  few  inches  high,  and  beautiful  rose-colored  flowers,  ian  ornament  of  the 
sea-eoasls  of  Britain  and  of  Europe  genenlly,  and  also  frequently  found  on  high  moua- 


tains.  It  is  often  planted  in  gardens  as  an  edging,  for  whicU  is  verjr  suitable,  being  of  a 
fresh  green  all  the  ye^,  and  exhibiting  its  fine  flowers  in  profusion  in  July  and  August; 
but  it  requires  to  be  renewed  every  two  or  three  years,  the  smallest  rootless  sets  growing, 
however,  with  great  readiness  in  the  moist  weather  of  spring.  The  flowers  are  an  active 
and  useful  diuretic.  From  two  drams  to  an  ounce  of  tlie  flowers,  freshly  gathered 
and  quickly  dried,  should  be  gently  boiled,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  drink  as  much  of 
Uie  decoction  as  he  pleases.    Some  aromatic,  as  anise  or  cinnamon,  is  added. 

THBIP8,  a  genus  of  small  insects  of  the  order  Jiemiptera,  suborder  hamaptera,  allied 
to  apkis  (q.y.),  and  included  in  the  family  €fph4du  of  some  entomologists.  The  species 
are  numerous  and  widely  distributed.  They  are  very  active,  and  some  of  them  verr 
troublesome,  by  the  iajury  which  they  do  to  cultivated  plants,  upon  tiie  juices  of  whica 
they  live.  When  disttfrbed,  although  they  use  their  wings,  their  motion  resembles  leap^ 
ing  rather  than  flying.  The  win^  are  much  fringed.  A  common  British  species  is  T. 
cereaUum,  an  insect  not  a  line  m  length  or  in  extent  of  wing,  which  resides  in  the 
spathes  and  husks  of  cereal  grasses,  particularly  wheat  and  rye,  in  the  banning  of 
*  summer,  causing  the  grain  to  shrivel;  and  which,  at  an  earlier  season  of  the  year,  causes 
the  abortion  of  Uie  ear  by  puncturing  the  stems  above  the  Joints.  It  is  most  injurious 
to  late-sown  wheat,  probably  because  the  plants  are  weak,  and  therefore  easily  injured, 
at  the  time  when  the  thftipB  abound.  The  larva  is  deep  yellow,  part  of  the  head  and 
two  spots  on  the  thorax  dusky.  The  pupa  is  pale  yellow  and  active.  The  perfect 
insect  is  flat,  smootJ^  and  pitch-o^or.    Tlie  male  is  wingless,  the  female  winged. 

TEXOAT,  APFBcnoNs  of  thb.  Common  inflammatory  sore  throat  has  been  already 
described  in  the  article  Qcnrar;  and  otheif  important  throat  diseases,  aphtbte  or  thrush, 
and  diptheria,  have  also  been  discussed  in  special  artictes.  The  fruOfgiMmt  ^ore  thrwU 
of  the  older  nosologists  is  now  recognised  as  a  modifloation  of  scarlatina.  Another 
important  variety  <3  sore  throat  occurs  as  one  of  the  forms  of  secondarr  syphilis. 
Bro7ieh4fcele  or  goUre,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  an  affection  of  the  throat,  is  spedally 
described  under  the  latter  name. 

The  disease  popularly  known  as  elergyinan*»  tore  Ihrotxt,  or  dytphonia  d&riecrum,  and 
which  is  recognized  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  foUieutar  ififlammation  if  the 
pharynx,  first  shows  itself  by  huskiness  of  the  voice,  with  more  or  less  coughing,  hawk- 
ing, and  expectorating,  from  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  throat;  there  is,  moreover,  a 
constant  inclination  to  swallow.  On  examining  the  back  of  the  throat,  its  mucous 
membrane  is  seen  covered  with  granulation,  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  secretion  in 
the  follicles,  which  sometimes  burst  and  discharge  their  contents,  which  are  of  an  elastic 
consistent  nature.  This  discharge  is  occasiomdh'  followed  by  ulceration.  The  disease 
commonly  arises  from  too  prolonged  or  powerful  excercise  of  the  voice  by  persons  in 
irhom  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  is  lA  a  relaxed  condition.  Perfect  rest  from  pub- 
lic speaking,  preaching,  acting,  etc.,  is  of  more  importance  than  anything  e^  in  the  way 
of  treatment,  and  a  residence  during  the  winter  and  spring  in  a  n3ld  and  equable 
climate  is  expedient.  Torquay,  Yentnor,  Nice,  Mentone,  Alters,  and  Egypt,  afford  a 
choice  of  suitable  residences.  Tonics,  such  as  iron,  quinia,  .and  strychnia  (in  smdll 
doses  not  exceeding^  of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day),  should  be  tried;  but  the  local 
application  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (from  20  to  80  grains  in  one  ounce  of 
distilled  water),  applied  by  a  probang  to  the  affected  mucous  membrane,  is  usually  of 
far  more  service  than  internal  remedies.  The  best  work  on  this  sut^ect  is  that  of 
Dr.  Horace  Green,  an  American  physician. 

Passing  over  several  throat  affections  of  minor  importance,  we  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  wounds  in  the  throat.  These  wounds  are  comparatively  seldom  the  result  of 
accident;  thev  are  more  often  made  with  a  murderous  intent,  and  most  frequently  they 
are  made  with  the  view  of  committing  suicide. 

The  first  duty  of  the  surgeon,  in  treating  a  case  of  cut  throat,  is  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
blood.  Ligatures  should  be  applied  to  the  wounded  arteries,  and  steady  pressure  with 
the  finger  (beneath  which  a  small  pad  of  lint  is  placed)  to  the  wounded  yeins,  such  as 
the  ektemal  jugular.  If  the  internal  jugular  is  wounded,  fatal  hemorrhage  will  veiy 
rapidly  ensue,  unless  the  wound  is  immeoiateiy  plugged  with  small  pieces  of  sponge,  or 
pressure  with  the  finger  is  maintained  as  long  as  necessary.  "With  a  knowledge  of 
these  means  of  checking  hemorrhage  by  pressure,  an  intelligent  non-professional  person 
may  be  the  means  6t  saving  life.  When  the  bleeding  has  completely  ceased,  but  not 
till  then,  means  may  be  taken  for  bringing  together  the  edges  of  the  wound.  In  most 
cases,  sutures,  or  even  adhesive  plaster,  are  inexpedient  ana  even  dangerous,  and  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  parts  in  simple  apposition.  "The  patient,"  says  Mr.  Gray,  "should 
be  placed  in  bed  in  a  moderately  warm  room,  the  shoulders  well  raised  by  pillows,  and 
and  the  head  bent  forward  and  retained  in  that  position  by  a  bandage,  and  the  wotfnd 
should  be  corered  with  a  strip  of  wet  lint  or  linen." 

THROCKMORTON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas,  drained  bv  the  Brazos  river  and  its 
branches;  about  975  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  711— 700  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  tmeven. 
The  soiT  is  adapted  to  grazing.    Co.  seat,  Throckmorton. 

THROCMOBTOK,  Su-  Nicholas,  1518-71,  held  household  positions  with  the  duke 
of  Richmond  and  Henrv  YIIL  He  served  at  Boulogne  and  with  Somerset  in  the  Scot- 
tish wars,  was  knighted  and  returned  to  parliament  from  Northamptonr^  He  took  the 
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Me  of  Karj  agaixist  lady  Jaae  Qrey,  though  himdeif  a  Protestant  In  1564  he  was 
charged  with  compUdty  m  Wyatt's  rebellion  and  was  aoquitted,  but  detained  in  the 
Tower  for  a  year.  After  his  release  he  lived  in  France  untu  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
under  whom  he  became  chief  butler  of  England  and  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer. 
From  1550  to  1568  he  was  Cecirs  ambassador  to  France.    In  the  proposed  marria^ 


between  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  opposed  the  wishes  of 
Elizabeth  and  lost  her  favor. 

THMMBO'SXB  (derived  from  the  Greek  thr&mibas,  a  clot  of  blood)  is  a  term  originally 
suggested  by  Yirchow,  and  was  generally  employed  to'  designate  an  affection  of  the 
blo^-vessel,  (either  veins  or  arteries)  which  essentially  consists  in  a  coagulation  of  l)lood 
(forming  a  true  clot)  at  a  certain  fixed  spot.  Under  certain  morbid  conditions,  the  blood 
has  a  tendency  to  coagulate  in  its  vessels  during  life,  on  the  least  provocation,  Thus, 
slight  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  vein  will  sometimes  induce  this  coagulation,  while  in 
other  cases  it  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  tissues  which  surround  a  vein,  or  laceration 
of  a  vein  (as  when  the  placenta  is  expelled  from  the  uterus).  A  clot  thus  formed  in  a 
vessel  increases  and  extends  from  one  to  another,  till  it  reaches  and  finally  fills  a  large 
vessel.  Clots  of  this  kind  occurring  in  veins  have  been  noticed  from*  the  times  of  Am- 
brose Par6  and  Petit,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  the  term  thrombuB  to 
(hem. 

nntOFBHJZX,  or  TxoHDHJBM  (Qer.  Drtmih0im),the  ancient  NidaTos,and  former  capi- 
tal of  Norway,  is  situated  in  the  Fiord  of  Throndhlem  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Nid, 
^Mm,n.oi  Christiania;  pop.  '75  92,607.  Thron&jMS  which  conasfts  of  the  old  iowa, 
founded  in  007,  and  thesaborbsof  Blakland  and  Den,  is  built  on  the  picturesque  and  uA- 
dulalhsff  slopes  of  the  Nid  Elv,  and  Jias  s^gular  and  broad  streets.  The  fortified  islands 
of  Munkholm  and  Ohristiansteen  defond  the  capacious  harbor,  which  is  never  dosed  by 
frost  on  the  asaward  side.  Among  the  public  buildings  the  nost  noteWortliy  are  the 
Eongens-Gaaid,  or  old  palace,  and  Bt.  Olaf  s  church,  the  remains  of  the  old  cathedral, 
now  partiaUv  restored,  built  in  the  12th  centmy,  by  archbishop  Oeysteen^who  ereoted 
this  noUfl  tfothio  pile  on  the  site  of  the  ttro  early  COtfistian  chiirchea  which  had  been 
founded  by  Handa  Haardrade  and  Olaf  IL  The  fine  western  extremity  of  the  nave  was 
not  completed  till  194a  The  body  of  the  murdered  Bt.  Olaf  was  preserved  within  a 
cosl^  shrine  in  the  chancel  of  Christ  church,  which  ranked  as  the  metropolitan  churdi 
of  Norwav,  where  the  kings  of  Norway  have  been  crowned  since  the  time  of  Magnus  V. 
(1164).  Trondhjem  is  the  sea  of  government  for  the  province  and  of  a  biahopric».and 
has  a  public  exchange,  the  principal  national  bank,  a  public  libraiy,  museum,  various 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  insane  asy- 
lum, etc.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  fish,  tar,  deal,  and  copper,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  neighboring  mines  of  ROros.  Salted  cod  and  herrings,  which  are  found  in 
laige  quantises  at  the  entrance  of  Throndhjem  Fjord,  are  important  articles  of  export 
Besides  its  shipping  and  coasting  trade  Throndhlem  is  the  center  of  considerable  manu- 
facturing activity,  and  has  good  sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  etc.  The  environs  of 
Throndhjem  are  picturesque,  and  its  position  is  one  of  considerable  attraction,  notwith- 
standing the  high  northern  latitude  (63'  25');  while  the  numerous  historical  events  with 
which  it  is  associated  render  It  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms.  The  preponderance  of  wooden  houses  has  somewhat  diminished  of  late 
years,  and  the  local  authorities  are  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  use  of  stone  for  building 
purposes,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  great  fires. 

THMR  (Gr.  tkranos),  the  chair  of  royalty,  an  ornamented  seat  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,, on  which  it  stands,  often  covered  with  a  canopy,  and  intended  for  the 
use  of  a  sovereign  or  other  potentate.  From  an  earl^  period  the  Asiatic  monarchs  are 
represented  as  enthroned;  the  same  usage  of  a  dignified  chahr  set  apart  for  thesover- 
eigns  was  adopted  in  Greece,  where  also  it  was  customary  to  represent  all  the  greater 
goOB,  as  enthroned,  in  the  middle  i^;es  and  modem  times,  tlie  throne  has  been  in  all 
monarchical  countries  the  chair  occupied  by  the  sovereign  on  state  occasions.  The  name 
of  throne  was  also  given,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Cnristian  church,  to  the  nused  seat 
in  the  middle  of  the  tribune  behind  the  altar,  where  the  bishop  sat  surrounded  by  hn 
cler^.  The  throne  is  now  a  common  metaphorical  expression  for  sovereign  power  and 
dignity. 

THBOSTUB.    See  Spiitnikg. 

TKMW,  the  term  applied  in  mining  to  Hie  amount  of  dislocation  (q.T»)  la  a  Tactical 
direction,  pt)dnced  by  a  fault  in  the  strata. 

THXmOB,  Thi/rdus  or  Mernia,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  meruUda  or  turOidm, 
haling  a  bill  of  moderate  sise,  straight,  the  upper  mandible  ccmve^,  its  point  com- 
pressed, notched,  and  slightly  curved  downward,  the  gape  fumirtied  with  a  few  hain; 
the  nostrils  near  the  base  of  the  bill,  oval,  partly  closed  by  a  naked  membrane;  the  firat 
feather  of  the  wing  very  short,  the  third  and  fourth  longest;  the  tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe,  the  outer  toe  oonnected  with  the  middle  toe  at  the  base.  The  ipnckf  are 
numerous  and  widely  distributed,  some  of  them  inhabitin|  temperate  and  even  cold 
<3onntries,  and  some  found  only  in  tropical  regions.  Some  of  them  are  bfards  of  paasaga, 
as  the  fleldface  and  redwing.    Soine  are  gKgaorious,  particuhirly  in  winter,  as  tlw  spedas 
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liMt  named ;  others  live  soHtaiy  or  in  paira.  The  common  British  species  are  the  blacfk- 
bird  (q.vO»  fieldfare  (q. v.),  redwing  (q.v.),  ring  ousel  (q.vA  itong  thrush,  and  missel 
thnish.--The  Sohg  Thbuset,  or  Thhostlb  (T,  tnwicui  or  M,  muHSa),  the  mavis  of  the 
Scotch,  is  smaller  tlian  the  blackbird,  its  whole  length  being  not  qnite  nine  inches.  Its- 
plumage  is  brown,  of  various  finely-miuffled  shades;  the  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  breast, 
and  flanks  yellowish,  spotted  with  dark  brown;  the  belly  nearly  white,  with  a  few  spots* 
of  dark  brown;  a  dark  brown  streak,  with  a  lidtiter  brown  streak  over  it,  passing  from 
the  bill  to  the  eye.  It  is  found  In  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  deserts  some  of  the  northern 
parts  in  winter,  being  thus  partially  a  bird  of  i)as8age.  It  remains  all  the  year  in'BritaixL 
It  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  slugs,  snails,  berries,  and  seeds.  It  often  makes  its  nest  in 
the  center  of  a  thick  bush  or  shrub,  and  sometimes  in  an  open  shed.  The  eggs  are  usu- 
ally four  or  five  in  number.  The  male  takes  part  in  the  worjr  of  incubation,  and  is  very 
attentive  in  feeding  his  mate  while  so  occupied.  The  throstle  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  sweetest  songsters  of  the  groves.  In  captivity,  it  has  been  taught  simple  airs. — The* 
Missel  Thrush  (T.  vudvarus  or  Jf  visciwra)  is  about  11  in.  in  entire  length,  and  is 
the  largest  and  strongest  £urm)ean  species  of  the  genus.  The  plumage  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  song  thrush,  the  tail  is  slightly  forked,  which  is  not  the  case  in  that 
species.  The  spots  on  the  belly  are  more  numerous  and  black.  The  song  is  loud  and 
dear,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  song  thrush  or  of  the  blackbird.  The  bird  delights  ia 
pouring  forth  its  song  from  the  very  top  of  a  tall  tree.  It  also  very  often  sings  b^ore  or 
during  wind  and  rain,  whenoe  it  has  received  the  name  of  stonncock.  Its  nest  is  gener> 
ally  fixed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Britain  where  there 
sre  woods.  Its  range  extends  through  great  part  of  Asia;  it  is  found  in  India.— IW 
Wood  Tkbttbh  (71  mwteUnut  or  M,  mu$telina)iA  abundant  in  North  America  in  summer^ 
as  far  n.  as  Hudson's  Bay,  reiiring  to  tropical  and  subtropical  r^ons  in  winter.  It 
Is  mtfae^  smaller  than  the  song  thrush  and  very  similar  to  it.  It  is  of  a  verv  shv  and  re« 
tiring  disposition.  It  has  a  ctear  but  very  simple  song,  vrfaich  is  to  be  heard  in  the  depths, 
of  the  forest,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  flbveral  other  species  are  found  in  North 
America.  India  has  some.  A  common  West  India  species  {T,  or  if.  imeogenyi^  ia 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  hopping  Dick,  and  is  a  general  favoiile  from  its  bold 
lively  manners,  and  its  sweet  song.  All  Uie  species  are  in  esteem  for  the  table,  and  the- 
song  thrush  is  much  sought  for  this  use  in  Italy  in  the  season  of  ripe  grapes,  when  it  be- 
comes very  fat.  Gardeners  in  Britain  well  know  bow  troublesome  thrushes  are  where- 
numerous,  from  theur  avidity  for  cherries  and  small  fruit. 

THBtim,  known  also  as  irtfantiU  9ore  mouth,  is  essentially  a  disease  of  early  infancy,, 
although  it  may  occur  at  any  age.  Its  characteristic  symptom  is  the  presence  of  small 
roundish  white  specks  or  patches  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  anci 
throat,  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  the  angles  of  the  lips,  etc  These  patcheai,  which 
are  termed  aphthca,  look  like  mmute  drops  of  tallow  or  fragments  of  curd,  and  are 
formed  bv  elevated  portions  of  epithelium  covering  a  drop  of  serous  fluid;  and  as  the 
dead  epithelium  falls  off,  a  raw  surface,  or  a  dirty  ash-colored  spot,  is  left  exposed.  In 
thrush,  crops  of  these  little  patches  commonly  succeed  one  another.  These  spots  render 
the  mouth  hot  and  tender,  in  consequence  of  which  the  act  of  sucking  is  accompanied  by 
difficulty  and  pain.  In  association  with  these  local  symptoms  are  indications  of  general 
ooDstitutional  disturbance,  such  as  feverishness,  drowsiness,  sickness,  flatulence,  colicky 
pains,  diarrhoea,  etc.  The  stools  are  green  and  slimy,  and  not  unfrequently  acrid,  as- 
may  be  inferred  from  redness  of  the  anus  being  a  common  symptom.  The  vomited 
matters  are  also  green,  and  have  a  strongly  acid  smell,  as  also  has  the  breath.  The  com- 
plaint sometimes  seems  to  be  the  result  of  improper  diet,  if  the  child  is  bet n^  brought 
up  bv  hand,  or  of  unwholesome  milk  from  a  dise^d  or  intemperate  nurse;  of  bad  ven* 
tilation,  etc. ;  but  in  some  cases  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  evident.  The  disorder 
usually  lasts  eight  or  ten  davs,  and  is  only  attended  with  danger  when  the  local  aifec- 
tion  runs  into  a  low  form  of  gangrenous  ulceration.  Ajs  undue  acidity  of  the  stomach 
seems  to  be  an  almost  ffeneralsymptom,  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  mUd 
antaddi  prescribed.  Dr.  (now  sir  Thomas)  Watson  specially  recommends  a  mixture  of 
2  parts  or  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  of  gray  powder  (mercury  with  chalk),  of  which 
from  three  to  five  grains  mav  be  given  thrice  daily.  As  a  local  application  to  the  patches, 
honcnr  of  borax  may  be  applied  with  a  cameMtair  pencil;  or  a  pinch  of  a  mixture  of 
powdered  borax  and  loaf-sugar  (1  to  8  or  10)  may  1^  placed  occasionally  on  the  tongue, 
and  the  infant  allowed  to  spread  it  over  the  mouth. 

nOtWIB,  Of  Trubh,  in  the  hofaa,  oonsiatB  in  inflaomiiation  and  ulceration  of  tiie  Sen- 
sitive surfaces  within  the  frog,  giving  rise  to  a  fetid  discharge,  constitating  vnsound- 
ness,  and.  usually  causing  lameness.  Want  of  cleanliness  is  the  chief  cawe.  Daily, 
when  the  horse  retums  to  his  stable,  the  foot  should  be  washed  out  with  soap  «ad 
water,  carefully  dried,  and  the  fissures  flUed  with  mineral  tar.  If  amendment  does  not 
speedily  ensue,  a  dressiiig  of  calomel  should  be  substituted  for  the  tar  several  times  a 
week.  Bagged  or  loose  portions  of  the  frog  may  be  removed  by  the  knife  or  scisscnrs. 
'  THVOTB'XDSfl,  the  great  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  bom  of  the  demua  Hal- 
imUB,  most  probably  in  471  B.d.,  is  said  t6  have  been  the  son  of  Olotus  and  Hegesipyle, 
and  connected  with  the  family  of  Cimoo.  It  hi  stated^^on  authority  equally  oonjec- 
tnral,  however— ^hat  he  was  instmcted  in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  phiktoophy  Iqr 
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jftnaatagoras.  Certain  it  is  fliat,  Attienian  as  he  was,  of  good  family,  and  leslde&t  in 
tlie  most  cultivated  communitj  in  Greece,  he  mudt  have  enjoyed  a  most  liberal  educa- 
tion. He  was  further  poeaessed,  either  by  inheritance  or  by  acquisition  tlucough  mar 
riage»  of  gold  mines  in  that  part  of  Thrace  lying  opposite  the  island  of  Thasoe.  He  left 
a  son  called  Timotheus,  and  perhaps  also  a  daughter,  who  is  said  bv  some  scholars  to 
hare  written  the  eighUi  hook  of  h&  history.  We  know  from  himself  that  he  was  one 
of  the  sufferers  from  the  terrible  plague  of  Athens,  and  also  one  of  the  few  who  recov- 
ered. We  have  no  direct  evidence  as  to  his  having  displayed  in  public  the  oratorical 
talent  which  he  reveals  in  his  history;  but  it* is  certain  that  he  held  military  command, 
and  that  he  had  under  him  an  Atiienian  squadron  of  seven  ships  at  Thasos,  424  B.a, 
when  Eucles,  who  commanded  in  Amphipolis,  solicited  his  assistance  a^^st  Bnisidas. 
The  expected  arrixsl  of  a  superior  force  induced  Brasidas  to  offer  Ampbipolis  favorable 
terms,  which  were  accepted.  Thucydid^s  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on 
which  Amphipolis  had  surrendered ;  and  though  he  prevented  Eion,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  nom  falling  into  the  enemy's  bands,  still  his  faUure  to  save  Amphipolis  caused 
him  to  be  sent  into  exile,  probably  to  avoid  the  severer  punishment  which  his  enemy 
Cleon,  then  so  popular  with  the  Athenians,  was  designing  for  him.  Where  his  exi& 
was  spent,  is  not  known.  Probably  he  lived  a  good  deal  in  the  Peloponnesus^  if  not 
also  in  Sicily,  as  has  been  inferred  from  his  minnte  descriptions  of  Syracuse  and  its 
neighboriiood.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  lived  in  exile  twenty  yean,  and  prob- 
ably returned  to  Alliens  about  the  time  when  Tbras/bulns  liberated  it,  in  the  begianing 
of  408.  Ancient  authorities  are  all  jW^reed  that  his  end  was  a  violent  one,  though 
whether  it  occurred  at  Athens  or  in  Thrace,  we  have  no  means  of  aseertaininff.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  generally  ilxed  at  401.  Uncertainty  also  prevails  as  to  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  history.  He  is  supposed,  from  hints  supplied  by  hiasself,  to  have 
kept  a  register  of  the  events  of  the  war,  from  its  outbreak  to  its  close.  His  great  work, 
chronoloipeally  divided  into  winters  and  summers-^each  sumoier  and  winter  making  a 
year— was  sulisequently  rearranged,  probably  by  Alexandrine  critics,  into  the  books  and 
chapters  as  we  now  have  it;  and  of  these  books  the  eighth  (and  last)  is  supposed  either 
to  nave  not  been  written  by  him,  or  to  have  not  received  the  same  careful  revision 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  previous  seven.  There  is  hardly  a  literary  pixxiucti<m  of 
which  posterity  has  entertained  a  more  uniformly  favorable  estimate  than  the  hutoiy 
of  Tliucydfdes.  This  high  distinction  he  owes  to  his  undeviating  fidelity  and  impar- 
iality  as  a  narrator;  to  the  masterly  brevity  of  his  style,  In  which  he  is  content  to  ffive 
in  a  few  simple  yet  vivid  expressions  the  facts  which  it  must  have  often  taken  nim 
weeks  or  even  months  to  collect,  sift,  and  decide  upon ;  to  the  sagacity  of  his  political 
and  mond  observations,  in  which  he  shows  the  keenest  insight  into  the  springs  ox  human 
actioo,  and  the  mental  nature  of  man;  and  to  the  unrivaled  descriptive  power  exempli- 
fied in  his  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  and  of  the  Athenian  expemtion  to  Sicily. 
Often,  indeed,  does  the  modem  student  of  Qreek  history  share  the  wish  of  Grote,  thai 
the  great  writer  had  been  a  little  more  communicative  on  collateral  topics,  and  tliat 
some  of  his  sentences  had  been  expanded  into  paragmphs.  and  some  of  bis  paragmphs 
into  dianters.  But  this  want  cannot  have  been  felt  by  the  contemporaries  of  Thucm> 
ides;  wnilethe  fate  of  other  ancient  historians  warns  us  that  had  his  work,  like  theirs, 
been  looser  in  texture,  or  less  severely  perfect,  it  would  not  have  survived,  as  it  has 
done,  the  wearing  infiuence  of  time,  or  remained,  in  its  own  language,  the  kUma  ss  001 
— ^the  ''possession  forever^-^t  has  proved  to  the  world.  The  best  editions  are  those 
of  Foppo  (it  vols.  Lps.  1881-40),.  of  KrOger  (3  vols.  Bert.  184d-47>,  aad-at  least  tor 
historfoi]  illustration— of  Arnold  (8  vols.  Oxford,  188(MS).  The  best  Snglish  traaala- 
tion  is  by  Richard  Crawley  (1874);  that  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Dale  is  also  goMi. 

YEW  (from  the  Hindustani  ihaga,  deceive;  hence,  Hterallr,  a  deceiver,  a  cheat)  is 
the  name  of 'a  religious  fraternity  in  India,  wbic^,  professedly  in  honot*  of  the  goddess 
Kill,  the  wife  of  Siva,  Is  addicted  to  the  commital  of  murders,  and  chiefly  lives  upon 
the  plunder  obtained  from  its  victims.  The  name  of  Thugs  is  that  by  which  this  frater- 
nity is  generally  known  amon^  Europeans  in  the  mors  northern  parts  of  India.  In  some 
Srovinoes  to  the  southward  they  are  called  Phan9i§afn,  or  <'stranglers'*(from  the  Hin- 
ustani  fhanti,  a  ^*  noose")-  1b  the  Tsmil  language  their  name  is  Art  TWttJbof,  or 
"  noosers:"  hi  the  Canarese,  lanH  KaUsr^i,  or  "  thieves  wlio  use  a  oat-gut  noose;"  and 
in  Telugu,  Varia  VandJh,  or  **  people  who  use  the  noose."  In  the  s.  of  India  they  used 
to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  native  chieftains,  who,  on  the  consideration  of  a  set- 
tled contribution,  and  probc^bly  also  of  a  share  in  the  result  of  their  depredations,  con- 
nived At  their  practices,  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  were  generally  concealed  under  the 
guise  of  an  honest  industry,  especmlly  that  of  the  culture  of  land. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Thugs  are  generally  these:  Banding  together  in  ganga^of 
from  10  to  00,  but  sometimes  also  of  a  much  greater  number,  tbey  assttme  thoappeAnuiee 
of  ordinary  traders,  traveling,  if  enabled  to  do  so  by  their  wealth,  on  horseback,  with 
tents,  and  all  the  comforts  of  opulent  merchants;  bat  if  this  be  not  possible,  alaoin 
more  humble  characters.  Each  gang  has  its  Jematdar,  or  leader;  its  ffuru,  or  teacher; 
its  9d(h(u,  or  entrappers;  its  hhutiote^,  or  Strsnglers;  and  its  lugTuoMt,  or  grave-diggera. 
On  arriving  at  towns  and  village^,  -they  pretend  to  Aieet  by  accident,  and  to  have  no 
jprevious  acquaintaDce*  with  one  another,    dome  of  the  gang  are  then  employed  as  emJs* 


aaries  to  collect  Infoniuttion;  and  when  learning  that  any  penona  of  prppertv  aie  about 
to  undertake  a  journey,  ibey  endeaTOT  to  insinuate  tkemaetres  into  tbeir  confidence,  and 
usually  propose  to  them,  under  the  plea  of  safety,  or  for  the  sake  of  society,  to  travel  in 
their  company;  or  else  they  follow  them,  waiting  for  the  proper  opi>ortunity  of  carry- 
ing out  their  murderous  work.  The  latter  is  generaJly  perpetrated  by  Uirowing  round 
the  neck  of  the  victim  a  rope  or  cloth,  wh^ch  one  of  the  gang  holds  at  one  end,  while 
the  other  end  is  seized  by  an  accomplice;  and  while  the  two  Thugs  draw  the  noose  tight, 
and  pxesB  the  head  of  their  victim  forward,  a  third  seizes  him  by  the  leg,  thus  causing 
him  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  fatal  injurjr  is  then  easOy  inflicted.  Travelers  staying 
in  the  same  choultry,  or  public  resting-place,  are  sometimes  murdered  in  the  night  In 
ata&cking  a  traveler  on  horseback,  generally  one  of  the  gaitg  goes  in  front  of  the  horse, 
while  another  keeps  himself  in  the  rear;  a  third,  walking  by  nis  side,  when  finding  him 
off  his  guard,  suddenly  seizes  him  by  the  arm,  and  drags  him  to  the  ground:  the  suSeier 
is  then  strangled  in  the  usual  manner.  Three  Thugs  are  thereifore  generally  required  to 
murder  one  man;  two,  at  the  leasts  are  thoujf^t  necessary ;  for  to  strangle  a  man  single- 
handed  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  a  feat  of  this  kind  is  esteemed  by  the  n*atemitj  a  most 
honorable  distinction,  which  goes  far  to  ennoble,  in  the  qyes  of  his  fellows,  the  Thug 
who  has  aecomplisbed  it,  and  even  his  family,  for  many  generations.  After  the  murder 
is  perpetrated  the  body  of  tho  victim  is  generally  miitilatSi,  in  ordi^,  it  seems,  to  expe- 
dite its  decompoation,  and  thus  to  guaid  against  discovery.  For  the  same  reason,  care 
is  taken  to  inter  the  bod^  at  a  spot  where  it  is  not  likely  to  be  found;  and  thus  it  could 
happen  that  entire  parties  of  travelers  were  destroyed,  and  not  a  vestige  of  th^m  was 
discoverable.  The  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  which  the  Thugs  seem  to  mdulge,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  restrained  by  superstition;  thus^  it  is  deemed  unlucky  to  kill  certain  classes 
and  castes;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  female  sex  is  exempt  altogether. 

The  mode  of  dividing  the  plunder  is  probabl v  various.  According  to  one  account, 
' '  a  portion  of  it  is  usualfy  appropriated  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  religious  cer^nonies ; 
and  sometimes  a  part  was  also  aUotted  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  families  of  deceased 
members  of  the  gang.  The  residue  of  the  booty  being  divided  into  several  parts,  was 
j^nerally  shared  as  follows:  To  the  leader,  two  shares;  to  the  men  actually  ooneerned 
m  perpetrating  the  murder,  and  to  the  person  who  cut  the  dead  body,  each  one  share  and 
a  half;  and  to  the  remainder  of  the  gang,  each  one  share." 

The  ipractice  of  Thun  is  not  restricted  to  adventures  <m  land.  The  rivers  of  India 
also  are  infested  by  bands  of  these  robbers,  who  have  similar  habitB  to  those  of  the  land 
Thugs.  They  generally  go  in  considerable  parties — the  one  assuming  the  diess  of 
travelers  of  lemctabilily,  the  others  acting  as  boatmen.  When  eoing  up  the  river,  they 
always  pretend  to  be  men  going  on  pil|primage  to  Benares,  AlLahabao,  or  some  other 
sacred  place;  when  going  down,  they  pretend  to  be  on  their  way  home  from  such  places. 
The  travelers  intended  for  their  victims  are  inveigled  on  the  highroads^  and  murdered 
4nside  the  boat,  while  some  of  the  gang  above  sing  and  play.  At  a  si^ial  given  by  these 
that  all  is  clear,  the  bodies  of  the  muiaered  men  are  thrown  into  the. river. 

The  patron  goddess  of  the  Thugs  is  Devi  or  K&H,  the  wife  of  the  god  Siva,  and  the 
deity  of  destructioD.  In  her  name  th^  exercise  their  i>rofession,  and  to  her  they  ascribe 
its  origin.  Formerly,  thev  believe,  Kmi  co-operated  with  the  Thug%  and  assisted  them 
in  the  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  their  victims  by  devouring  th«n.  But  through  an 
indiscretion  of  one  of  the  fraternity,  who,  out  of  curiosity,  pried  ijato  the  proceedings  of 
the  goddess,  she  became  displeased,  and  oondemned  them  in  future  to  bury  their  vic- 
tims. But  though  she  now  ref ased  her  future  assistance,  she  presented  her  worahipera 
with,  one  of  her  teeth  for  a  pickaxe,  a  rib  for  a  knife,  and  the  hem  of  her  lower  gaonent 
for  a  noose.    Whether  on  the  faith  of  this  legend  or  otherwise,  it  is  certain  that  the 

gickaze  is  the  instrument  which,  bv  all  the  Thugs,  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Its 
ibrioation  is  superintended  with  the  greatest  care,  and  it  is  consecrated  to  ita  duties 
under  many  and  minutely  regulated  ceremonies;  and  after  it  has  thus  been  prepared,  ii 
is  only  intrusted  to  a  Thug  sefected  for  this  dignity  on  account  of  his  shreY^dness,  caution, 
and  sobriety.  The  place  where,  and  the  manner  in  which,  it  is  then  deposited  are  like- 
wise the  subject  of  the  strictest  rules;  and  it  is  submitted  to  apecial  purifications  after 
each  time  that  it  has  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  grave.  The  pickaxe  is,  in  short, 
looked  upon  with  the  highest  reverence  by  a  Thug;  it  is  the  symbol  of  his  faith,  and  the 
chief  object  of  his  superstitions.  That  tnese  superstitions  are  gross  and  numerous  may 
be  easily  anticipated.  The  belief  in  omens,  especially,  pUys  a  great  part  in  a  Thug's 
career.  All  his  movements  are  regulated  by  it,  and  the  learniiig  of  the  Thugs  consi^ 
in  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them. 

To  a  neglect  of  the  warnings  given  by  omens,  or  to  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
them,  the  Tnugs  invariably  ascribe  a  failure  of  their  undertakings,  if  it  happens.  When 
preparing  lor  an  expedition  the  auspices  are  always  solemnly  taken;  and  only  if  favor- 
able it  is  carried  out.  Among  the  bad  omens  they  count  the  meeting  the  corpse  of  any 
one  bdonffing  to  the  village,  the  meeting  an  oil-vendor,  a  carpenter,  a  potter,  a  dancing- 
master,  a  lune  or  blind  num,  a  fakeer  with  a  brown  waistband,  or  a  Hmdu  devotee  wiSi 
long  traced  hair.  To  sneeze  is  a  bad  thing  at  setting  out  on  an  expedition ;  to  meet  a 
woman  with  an  empty  pitcher,  or  an  ass  braving  from  the  front,  a  pair  of  jaickals  cross 
ine  the  road  in  front  of  the  gang,  to  see  a  wolf  cross  the  path  from  left  to  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  lucky  omen  to  meet  a  womian  with  a  pitcher  full  of  mter,ji^a^nq{ 
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nant  woman,  or  to  hear  an  ass  braying  on  the  left  while  halting  at  a  stage,  or  to  see  a 
single  jackal  passing  from  right  to  left,  or  an  antelope  from  left  to  right  Supeislitions 
like  these— and  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  more  instances  of  them-— sufficiently  show 
that  the  Thugs  consider  their  murderous  practices  as  countenanced  and  regulated  by 
higher  powers;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  after  every  murder  they  perform  a 
special  solemnity  called  tti^fU.  It  is  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  terrific  i$h,  and  its 
principal  feature  consists  m  addresshig  a  prayer  to  the  goddess,  and  in  making  the  prac- 
tical stranglers,  those  who  formed  part  of  the  expedition,  and  committed  the  murders, 
partake  of  gaur,  or  consecrated  sugar,  the  effect  of  which  is  believed  to  be  irresistible. 
Other  ceremoaies  are,  of  course,  likewise  performed  on  the  occasion;  but  it  is  from  the 
eating  of  the  gaur  that  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  Thug  are  suppjosed  necessarily 
to  be  derived.  Another  feast  observed  by  the  Tbu£s  throughout  India  is  called  Kurhae 
Kdhfuk  or  KoU.  It  likewise  takes  place  in  honor  of  Efili,  and  the  rcq|uisites  for  its  cele- 
bration are  goats,  rice,  ghee  (butter),  spices,  and  spirits.  The  superstitions  of  the  Thujzs 
are  all  of  ]£ndu  origin;  but  they  are  adopted  also  by  the  Mohammedans,  who,  while 
stout  adherents  to  the  tenets  of  the  Koran,  yet  pay  dive  honors  to  the  Hindu  goddess  of 
destruction.  This  inconsistency  they  sometimes  reconcile  by  identifying  Kali,  whose 
other  name  is  also  Bhav&nt,  wim  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed,  and  wtf  a  of  Ali, 
and  by  sa:^ing  that  Fatima  invented  the  use  of  the  noose  to  strangle  the  great  demon 
Kukutbeeidana. 

At  vanous  periods  steps  were  taken  by  the  natire  and  English  governments  to  sup- 
press Thuggee— the  practice  of  the  Thugs— but  it  is  only  since  1881  that  energetic 
measures  were  adopted  by  the  British  authorities  to  counteract  the  evil;  and  thou^  it 
has  not  yet  altogether  disappeared,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  is  fast  dying  out.-— 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Thugs  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  BkutraHonB  of  the  BxMf&rff 
and  Practices  qf  the  Thugs  (by  K  Thornton,  Lond.,  1887)— whence  the  foregoing  outline 
is  taken;  to  the  authentic  reports  of  special  cases  contained  in  the  same  work;  and  to 
col.  Meadows  Taylor's  Oartfessians  of  a  Thug  (1840). 

THV' JA.    Bee  Abbor  Ytvm. 

TEIT'LE,  the  name  generally  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  most  northerly  part  of 
Surope  known  to  them,  and  in  we  description  of  which  fancy  played  a  conspicuous 
part.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  an  islana  in  the  northern  ocean,  discovered  by  the 
uavieator  Pytheas,  who  reached  it  after  six  days*  sail  from  the  Orcades.  The  name 
Thute  appears  to  be  merely  a  classic  form  of  the  Gothic  Ti>^  or  T^uie  ''remotest  land  " 
(comp.  Gr.  telos,  a  goal);  and  most  modem  geographers  identify  Thule  with  Iceland. 
Some,  however,  prefer  to  seek  for  it  in  that  part  of  Norway  called  ThUe  or  Thdemark, 
or  in  Jutland,  the  extemity  of  which  is  known  as  Thy  or  Th^ktnd,  Ptolemy  considers 
that  Mainland,  the  principal  member  of  the  Shetland  group,  1ms  the  best  claim  to  being 
regarded  as  the  Thule  of  Pytheas. 

TKUMB'IKDIt,  or  THUifBflCBSW,  an  instrument  of  torture  for  compressiiig  the 
thumb,  largely  made  use  of  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  also  occasionally  used  in  Eng- 
land when  examination  by  torture  was  practiced  there.  The  last  instance  of  its  appu- 
cation  in  Britain  was  in  the  case  of  principal  Carstairs,  on  whom  this  mode  of  torture 
was  inflicted  for  an  hour  and  half  at  Holyrood  by  the  Scottish  privy  council,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  from  him  confession  of  the  secrets  of  the  Argyll  and  Monmouth 
parties,  but  without  effect  in  producing  any  disclosures. 

THim,  a  picturesque  and  ancient  t  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  17  m. 
8.s.e.  of  the  citv  of  tlmt  name.  It  stands  on  the  Aar,  1  ip.  from  the  lake  of  Thun,  out 
of  which  the  rtver  rushes  past  the  town  in  a  stream  of  crystal  deamese.  The  old  castle 
of  the  12th  e.  with  its  oOrner  towera,  and  the  venerable  church,  are  the  chief  buildings. 
Thun  is  the  starting-phuw  for  those  who  visit  the  Bernese  Oberlaad,  and  is  consequently 
TJsited  by  crowds  every  season.    Pop.  '70,  4,028. 

THITH,  Lakb  of,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switeerlaad,  between  the  t  bf  Interieken  on 
the  e.,  and  that  of  Thun  on  the  n.w. ;  is  12  m.  long,  2  m.  broad,  about  1800  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  in  some  places  between  000  and  7(M)  fu  deep.  The  scenery  is  veiy 
attractive.    Steamers  ply  on  the  lake,  and  there  is  a  good  post-road  along  the  s.  shore. 

THUNBERG,  Carl  Peteb,  1748-1828;  b.  Sweden;  studied  with  Linnieus  at  TJpsal; 
sailed  with  a  Dutch  ship  as  surgeon,  1771-78,  cruising  at  the  cape  of  Qood  Hope;  lived 
6  years  in  Java  and  Japan,  returning  in  1779  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  LinnsBUS  in  1784  as  professor  of  botany  at  the  university  of  Upsal. 

TBXnmSR,    See  LiOHTsriNG. 

TiiUJiJiBBBOLT,  in  heraldry,  a  bearinff  borrowed  from  dasaieal  mythology,  whidi 
may  be  described  as  a  twisted  bar  in.  pale  inflamed  at  each  end,  aormounting  two  jagged 
darts  in  sidtire  between  two  wings  displayed  with  streams  of  fire. 

THVBGAIT  (i.e.,  valler  of  the  Thui),  a  frontier  canton  in  the  n.e.  of  Switietiand 
bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  on  the  w.  and  s.  by  the  cantons  of 
Ztirich  and  St.  Gall.  Area,  884  sq.m. ;  pop.  '77,  96,8IK>.  The  surface,  unlike  that  of 
the  other  cantons  of  the  country,  is  undulating  or  hilly,  but  nowhere  mountainous,  tin 
chief  height  being  the  HGmli  in  the  extreme  s.,  8,MX)  feet    The  porincipal  river  i«  the 
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Thiir,  from  wkich  the  canton  deriTee  its  name,  and  from  which,  flowing  w.n.w.  tliroiu^h 
a  broad  valley,  joins  the  Rhine  in  the  canton  of  ZOrich.  Ilie  soil  is  fertile  in  the 
ordinary  crops,  and  remarkably  so  in  fruits — large  tracts  of  open  country  being  laid 
out  in  orchards*  as  well  as  vineyards.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protest- 
ants.   Capital,  Frauenfeld. 

TETrSITE&  (Lat.  thur,  incense,  and/er.,  to  carry),  the  ministering  attendant  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  at  solemn  mass,  vespers,  and  other  solemn  ceremonies,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carry  the  thurible,  or  incense  vessel,  and  either  to  minister 
incense  (OJ^O  himself,  or  to  present  the  thurible  to  be  used  for  that  purpose 
by  the  omciating  priest.  The  office  of  thurlfer  is  one  of  those  which  belong 
to  the  so^^lled  "Minor  Order"  of  aeolyU,  See  Orders.  The  tharible  now 
in  use,  consists  of  a  metallic  vessel  for  holding  burning  charcoal,  commonly  of  sil- 
ver or  silver-plated,  but  occasionally  also  of  gold,  with  a  movable  cap,  and  suspended 
from  four  chains,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  freeljr  waved  about  in  the  air  for  the 
readier  dispersion  of  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  is  thrown  upon  tlie  live  char- 
coal. 

XHtr'BDIOSB-WALB  (Forest  of  Thuringia)  is  a  considerable  mountain-range  of  cen- 
tral Germany,  which  extends  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Werra  and  Horsel,  near 
Eisenach  (q.v.),  in  a  8.e.  direction  to  the  n.  of  Bavaria,  where  it  Joins  the  Franken- 
wald  a  ramification  of  the  Fiohtel-Gelbirge.  Its  total  length  is  about  50  m.,  and  its 
hiffhest  sumits  (Gross-Beerberg,  Schneekopf,  Inselsberg,  and  Finsterberg)  range  from  a. 
height  of  close  on  8,000  ft.  to  about  8,200  feet.  The  range  is  composed  mostly  of  gran- 
ite, porphyry,  and  argillaceous  schists,  abounding  in  metallic  veins,  among  whicb 
iron  ore  is  most  conspicuous,  thoi^  many  others  are  found  more  or  less  plentiful- 
and  auriferous  sands  occur  in  aome  of  the  rivers  which  have  their  source  here.  The 
Thuringer-wald  is  parceled  out  among  the  states  of  Weimar,  Jdeiningen,  Goburg-Gotha, 
Prussia,  Schwarzburg,  Reuss,  and  Altenburg. 

THUBIVOIA  (Ger.  TMrtngen),  the  name  still  borne  by  that  part  of  upper  Sax- 
ony which  is  generally  bounded  bv  the  Werra,  the  Saale,  and  the  Harz  mountains, 
though  it  has  no  longer  any  distinct  terminal  significance.  The  country  was  so- 
called  from  the  people  Thuringii  (probaby  the  descendants  of  the  Hermnnduri),  wha 
were  found  inhabiting  it  in  the  oth  century. 

TEiriUUBt,  a  market-t.  and  seat  of  a  poor-law  union  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  prov- 
ince of  Munster,  Ireland.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  celebrated  not  only  in 
tiie  bardic  history,  but  also  as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  with  the  Danes.  It  is  situated 
on  tiie  river  Suir,  53°  42'  n.  lat,  7"  47'  w.  long.,  86  m.  b.w.  from  Dublin,  with  which 
city,  as  well  as  with  Cork,  it  is  connected  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  township  71.  5,008,  of  whom  4,878  were  Roman  Catholics.  Thurle?. 
being  the  seat  of  the  Komen  Catholic  archbishop,  has  two  convents  of  nuns,  a  mon- 
astery of  Christian  brothers,  and  a  college  for  ecclesiastical  and  genend  edocatfon,. 
numerously  attended 

TEUSLOW.  Edward,  Lord,  an  English  lawyer,  was  bom  in  1782,  at  Little  Bracon- 
Ash,  in  Norfolk.  His  father,  a  clergyman,  sent  him  to  school  at  Canterbury,  where  he 
obtained  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Cambridge,  but  in  his  zeal,  it  is  said,  to  affect  the  character  of  an  idle 
clever  boy.  he  committed  breaches  of  discipline  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  uni- 
versity. He  became  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1754. 
He  was  a  fellow-pupil,  in  a  eollcitoi^s  oiflce,  with  the  poet  Cowper,  and  still  affected 
Idleness,  althougli,  in  reality,  he  worked  hard  to  make  himself  a  good  lawyer.  Hia 
lofty  stature,  stronrfy  marked  features,  dark  eyes,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  kx>k  of  self 
possession  and  wisdom,  led,  it  appears,  everv  one  with* whom  he  oama  in  contact  to- 
attribute  to  him  qualifications  he  really  did  not  possess.  His  gifts,  however,  were 
those  most  likelv  to  insure  early  success  at  the  bar.  An  aocidental  meeting,  at  a 
ooflee-house,  with  the  Scotch  solicitors  in  the  great  Douglas  case,  led  to  his  employ 
ment  In  it  as  Junior  counsel,  and  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  members  of  the  Douglaa 
family.  It  was  one  of  them,  the  dudiess  of  Queensbeny,  who.  by  her  influence  with 
lord  Bate,  obtained  for  him,  in  1701,  the  rank  of  king's  counsel.  After  tliis  period, 
he  acquired  a  still  hieher  reputation  by  his  speech  in  the  Douglas  case — tlie  greatest 
effort  of  his  life.  In  1768,  he  was  returned  from  Tamworth,  and  became  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  lord  KortlL  When,  in  1771,  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  be  attracted 
the  especial  notice  of  George  III.  by  the  zeal  he  displayed  in  supporting  the  American 
policy  of  the  government.  In  1778,  he  was  raised  to  Uie  woolsack;  and  such  was  hia 
influence  with  the  kinff,  that  he  wa»  allowed,  contrary  to  all  precedent;  to  retain  the 
ofBce  under  the  Rookmgfaam  adminisCration.     He  caused  great  embarrassment  by 


opposing  all  the  measures  brought  in  by  that  govomment.  Under  tiie  coalitkm 
nunistry»  he  was  compelled  to  retire;  but  he  was  restored  as  chancellor  on  Hr,  Pitt 
coming  to  power.  For  a  time  he  supported  the  government;  but  relying  again  on  the 
support  of  the  king,  he  once  mevc  began  to  rive  trouble,  and  ventured  to  oppose  the 
Mkeasures  his  colleagues  brought  forward.  Pitt  then  intimated  that  he  or  Thurlow  inu8t 
letire,  and  the  king,  without  any  tiesitation,  consented  to  his  removalr(t7^^^ThurIow 
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sank  into  eompaaratiTe  dlMCurity.  Ho  amused  himself  in  reading  the  Latin  and  Greek 
<;la8sic8  with  his  nephews,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  visiting  and  reo^ving  visita. 
He  died  at  Brighton  on  Sept.  12,  1806.  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  excellent  life  of  Thur- 
low,  says  he  can  find  nothing  recorded  of  him  to  justify  the  great  reputation  for  ability 
he  had  among  his  contemporaries,  and  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  his  assumins:  manner;  but 
it  must  be  recollected  that  he  had  no  Boswell  to  record  his  talk,  and  that  it  was  his 
conversation  whidi  was  admired.  Johnson  would  not  have  said  of  an  ordinary  per- 
son as  he  did  of  him.  '*  I  would  prepare  myself  for  no  man  in  England  but  lord  Tnur- 
low.    When  I  am  to  meet  him,  I  should  wish  to  know  a  day  before.'* 

THURMAN,  AUiBN  G.,  b.  Ya.,  1813;  removed  to  Ohio  while  still  a  child,  and  re- 
ceived there  an  ordinary  school  education,  but  was  well  grounded  in  the  French  Ian- 
guage  by  a  Paris  professor  who  lived  in  his  family.  He  fitted  himself  for  the  bar,  and 
was  admitted  in  1885  to  practice;  represented  Ohio  in  the  29th  congress;  was  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  that  state  in  1851,  and  in  1854  chiefjustice.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.  8.  senate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Benj.  F.  Wade;  and  was  re-elected  in 
1874.  He  retired  from  the  senate  March  8,  1881,  after  12  years  continuous  service,  with 
a  high  reputation  for  statesmanship  and  integrity.  His  views  on  finance  were  toward 
the  expansion  of  the  circulating  medium,  but  in  general  politics  he  has  been  profoundly 
democratic.  He  has  been  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  democratic  nomination  for 
president. 

THVX8DAT  (Swed.  Thorsdag,  Ger.  Donnentag),  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  is  so  called 
from  Donar  or  Thor  (q. v.),  who,  as  god  of  the  air,  had  much  in  common  with  the  Roman 
Jupiter,  to  whom  the  same  day  was  dedicated  (Lat.  Jom  dies,  Fr.  Jeudi), 

TSUBiO,  a  burgh  of  barony»  sea-port,  and  market-town  on  the  n.  coast  of  Caithness, 
20  m.  n.w.  of  Wick.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains  some  handsome  freestone 
houses,  and  two  handsome  churches.  Thurso  castle^  to  the  east  of  the  town,  is  a  fine 
venerable  structure.  The  harbor  is  a  safe  one  for  vessels  not  over  160  tons  burden.  At 
Scrabster.  on  the  w.  side  of  the  bay,  steamers  call  regularly,  and  there  is  a  good  road- 
stead with  a  pier.  Bopes  are  manufactured;  and  cattle,  grain,  sheep,  and  paving-stones 
exported.  A  railway  connecting  Wick  and  Thurso  with  the  south  was  completed  in 
1874.    Pop.  71,  3,604 

THURSTON,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Washington  territorv;  bounded  n.e.  by  the  Nisqually  river; 
drained  by  the  Des  Chutes  river;  crossed  by  the  Pacific  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad;  about  675  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8,270--2,748  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
generally  mountainous.  The  soil  near  the  rivers  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  com,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  grass.    Co.  seat,  01yrai»a. 

THURSTON,  RoBEBT  Henry,  b.  R.  I.,  1889;  educated  at  Brown  university.  In 
1861  he  was  appointed  to  the  engineers  in  the  navy.  He  served  through  the  rebellion, 
and  in  1865  became  assistant  prof,  of  natural  philosophy  and  lecturer  on  physics  and 
chemistry,  at  the  U.  S.  naval  academy.  After  making  a  study  in  England  of  the  iron 
manufactures,  he  was  called  in  1871  to  the  chair  of  mechanical  enrineering  at  the 
Stevens  institute  of  technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  In  1878  he  went  to  Vienna  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  8.  scientific  commission.  He  was  on  the  international  jury  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  published  a  report  on  Ma/thkiwry  and  Manufaelw^,  In  1875  he  served  ott  the 
U.  S.  commission  on  the  causes  of  boiler  exploeions.  Among  his  inventions  are  the 
magnesium-ribbon  lamp,  and  an  improved  steam-engine  governor.  He  has  published 
many  scientific  papers  of  high  value. 

THWA&T8,  in  a  boat,  are  the  cross-benches  on  which  the  rowers  sit. 

THTLAGIVX,  Thyladnus,  a  genus  of  carnivorous  marsupial  quadrupeds,  nearly 
allied  to  opossums  and  dasyures.  The  muzzle  is  elongated,  and  somewnat  dog-like. 
The  tail  is  long  and  tapering.  Only  one  species  is  known  {T,  <^noeepIuUus  or  JBdrrim), 
a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  inhabits  the  wildest 
glens,  but  issues  from  them  to  prey  on  the  sheep  of  the  colonists,  by  whom  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  wolf,  or  tiger-wolf,  and  is  destroyed  by  all  possible  means.  Kangaroos, 
echidn®,  etc.,  seem  to  have  been  its  ordmary  prey  before  sheep  were  introduced.  It 
is  the  size  of  a  large  dog,  and  is  the  most  powerful  of  Australian  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds.    It  is  very  active  and  fierce     It  is  not  known  to  exist  except  in  Van  Diemen's 


,    Thymus,  a  genus  of  humble  half -shrubby  plants,  of  the  natural  order 

/tbiata,  having  a  two-lipped  calyx,  and  four  diving  stamens.    Gabdbn  T.  (T.vuiga/ris) 
is  6->10in.  high,  with  narrow,  almost  linear  leaves^  and  whitish  or  reddish  flowers,  which 

frow  in  separate  whorls,  six  in  a  whorl.  It  is  common  upon  dry  hills  in  the  s.  of 
uTope,  and  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  on  account  of  its  fragrance. — 
WiiiD  T.  (T.  ssrpyUum)  has  a  procumbent  stem  with  many  branches,  2 — 8  ft  long,  oval 
leaves  and  purplish  flowers,  arranged  in  whorls,  whidi  are  united  in  a  head.  It  is 
abundant  on  hills  and  mountains  in  Britain,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe; and  the  n.  of 
Asia.  It  is  less  fragrant  than  garden  thyme, but  both  species  contain  an  aromatic  essential 
oil.  The  flowering  branches  (kerba  ihumi  and  htrba  serpyUi)  are  used  in  medioine 
as  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  those  of  garden  thyme  are  also  used  in  cookery  for  flavoring. 
The  Leicoh  T.,  or  lem<m-Boented  thyme  of  our  gardens,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  T,  ser- 
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pIfUiwfh,     It  is  g«B«rally  of  still  lower  growth  than  the  oommon  gaiden  thymOi— Ko 
species  of  thyme  is  indig^aous  in  America. 

THTiaSLEA'CSJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  of  which  the  mezereon  and 
spurge  laurel  (see  Daphne)  are  familiar  examples.  This  order  consists  chiefly  of  shrubs, 
with  a  few  herbaceous  plants,  and  contains  about  800  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the 
warmer  temperate  countries.  The  leaves  are  undivided.  The  jperianth  is  inferior,  tabu- 
lar, colored,  four-cleft,  or  rarely  five-cleft,  sometimes  with  scales  m  the  orifice.  The  stamens 
arc  perigynous,  often  eight,  sometimes  four,  and  less  frequently  two.  The  ovary  is  one- 
celled,  and  the  fiiiit  one-seeded,  either  nut-iike  or  a  drupe.  The  bark  is  generally 
fibrous  and  tough.  That  of  grUdia  Daphnaides  is  used  in  Madagascar  for  ropes,  and  that 
of  loffetta  lintearia,  or  lace-baik,  in  the  West  Indies  for  wfaipsw  The  baik  of  some 
species  of  Daphfu  and  nearly  allied  genera  is  made  into  paper  hi  the  eask  Sea  DAPmis. 
Poisonous  properties  prevail  in  the  order.  The  bark  is  in  general  very  canst&c,  and  that 
of  some  species  is  used  as  a  vesicatory,  and  for  other  medicinal  parposes. 

THT'XIG  A8TH1EA.    See  Thtmus  Qj^ahd. 

THT'MVB  GLAin),  or  sunply  the  thymus  (Gr.  thymo$,  sweet  thyme»  because  the 
fldand  was  compared  to  the  flower  of  this  pknt  by  Gkden),  one  of  those  stniotures  which, 
Bke  the  spleen,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  thyroid  gland,  are  placed  among  the  ductless 
glands.  It  is  a  temporary  organ,  and  is  commonly  stated  to  attain  its  greatest  develop- 
ment in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  body  during  the  latter  part  of  fetal  life.  "But 
this,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  ''is  a  mistake,  for  the  greatest  activity  in  the  growth 
of  this  organ  manifests  itself  in  the  human  infant  soon  after  birth*  and  it  is  then, 
too,  that  Its  functional  energy  seems  the  highest.  This  rapid  state  of  growth, 
however,  soon  subsides  into  one  of  less  activity,  which  merely  serves  to  keep 
up  its  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body;  but  its  mcrease  is  continued  till  the  u;e  of 
puberty  is  attained."— iVtTM^pJM  of  Hteman  Physiology,  0th  ed.  p.  148.  After  remaining 
stationary  for  some  years,  it  graaually  assumes,  in  well -nourished  persons,  the  charac- 
ters of  a  mass  of  fat.  On  examining  the  gland  when  its  growth  is  most  active,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  lateral  lobes  placed  in  contact  along  the  middle  line,  extending 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth  rib,  and  coverea 
by  the  sternum  and  by  the  margins  of  the  muscles  passing  upward  from  the  top  of  that 
bone.  The  gland  is  of  a  pintdsh  gray  color,  soft  and  lobulatod  on  its  surfaces;  and  by 
careful  manipulation  it  may  be  shown  to  consist  of  an  assembfaige  of  hollow  f^mdular 
lobules,  united  together  by  connective  tissue,  all  th^  cavities  communicating  with  & 
central  reservoir  or  main  canal,  from  which  there  is  no  outlet.  This  arrangement  is  well 
seen  in  the  gland  of  a  calf.  Tlie  thymus  is  about  2  in.  in  length,  one  tmd  a  ludf  hi 
breadth,  and  4  lines  thick,  and  at  birth  it  weighs  about  half  an  ounce;  its  chemical  con- 
stituents are  water,  albumen,  gelatine,  sugar(?),  fats,  leucine,  sarkine,  xanthine,  and 
formic,  acetic,  succinic,  and  lactic  acids,  besides  the  ordinary  inorganic  salts— the  num- 
ber of  the  ingredients,  many  of  them  of  rare  occurrence  elsewhere  in  the  body,  indi- 
cating that  important  chemical  changes  take  place  in  their  structure.  Its  exact  uses  are 
unknown,  but,  like  the  other  ductless  or  vascular  glands,  it  doubtless  plays  some  impor- 
tant part  in  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  the  blood.  The  albuminous  nature  of 
the  juice  of  this  gland,  and  the  finely  granular  I4>pearance  it  presents,  indicate  that  a 
material  is  here  being  prepared  which  is  to  be  rendered  subservient  to  nutrition ;  and 
various  facts  which  have  been  noticed  in  regard  to  its  changes  of  bulk,  (especiidly  its  rapid 
diminution  in  over-driven  iambs,  and  its  subsequent  gramial  redistention  during  rest,  if 
plenty  of  food  is  given)  strongly  confirm  these  views. 

The  anatomy,  physiology,  and  development  of  this  gland  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  three  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  present  century:  see  sir  Astley  Cooper's 
beautiful  monograph.  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Thymus  Gland,  (1882);  Mr.  Simon's  Phyno- 
logical  Essay  on  ths  Thymus  Gland,  (1848);  and  prof.  Goodsir's  memoir  "On  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Thymus  Gland,"  in  the  Philosophieal  Transactions  for  1844. 

The  only  disease  of  this  structure  reouiring  notice  is  hypertrophy— a  condition  which 
was  supposed  occasionally  to  induce  suddenly  fatal  dyspnoea  (breathlessness)  in  children. 
There  are,  however,  sound  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  no  essential  connection  be- 
tween the  glandular  enlargement  and  the  suffocative  paroxysms;  because  (1)  the  affection 
termed  thymic  asthma  may  occur  with  an  abnormally  miks^  thymus ;  and  (2)  when  a  thymus, 
enlarged  bv  malignant  disease  (encephaloid,  for  example)  does  occasion  dyspnosa,  it  is  not 
sudden  and  paroxysmal,  but  constant  in  its  nature.  The  disease  is  known  under  various 
other  names,  as  laryngismus  ^ridulus,  spasmodic  croup,  and  ehild^cnhMnff.  This  bastard 
croup,  as  Dr.  Watson  calls  it,  is  far  more  common  than  true  croup,  and  is  very  liaUe  to 
be  confounded  with  it  "In  their  most  obvious  symptoms,  the  two  selections  are  modi 
alike.  The  broad  and  essential  difference  between  them  is  the  absence  in  the  spurious 
disorder  of  inflammation  and  of  fever,  and  consequently  of  any  concrete  or  other  effusion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages.  The  child  is  seised  all  of  a  sudden, 
roused  perhaps  from  its  sleep,  or  checked  in  the  act  of  sucking,  by  a  catch,  or  intetrup- 
tioB  of  its  breathing,  more  or  less  complete.  It  strives  and  struggles  to  inspire,  but  is 
apparently  unable  to  do  so;  at  length  the  effort  is  successful,  and  the  breath  is  drawn  in 
with  a  shrill  whistling  or  crowing  sound,  like  that  which  characterises  the  inspirationa 
of  croup,  ot  of  whooping«-cough,  and  depending,  no  doubt,  upon  the  same  cause    a  nar- 
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rowing  (in  tiili  oompbind,  tempofvy)  of  the  fiflsore  of  the  glottis.  "—XMn«r«  (m.  the  Prin- 
dplei  and  J^acUee  of  Fkymc,  ^h  ed.  Tol.  i.  p.  866.  The  more  complete  the  closure  of 
the  chink  of  the  glottis  is,  the  more  intense  will  be  the  symptoms.  In  severe  cases  the 
countenance  becomes  livid,  the  ^es  fixed,  and  there  is  an  entiie  suspension  of  the  res- 
piratory functions  for  a  while.  The  child  makes  vehement  struggles  to  recover  its  breath, 
and  At  varied  intervals,  from  a  few  seconds  up  to  a  minute  or  longer,  air  is  admitted 
through  the  glottis^  now  partially  open,  and  this  rush  of  air  produces  the  characteristic 
sound.  A  fit  of  coughing  or  crying  then  often  supervenes,  and  the  attack  terminates 
with  some  exhaustion.  If,  however,  the  glottis  does  not  partially  open,  the  diild  will 
die  suffocated  (or  in  populai'  langua^ge,  inafi)  at  the  end  of  two,  or  at  most  three  minutes, 
falling  back  pallid  ana  exhausted  in  its  nurse's  arms.  In  association  with  these  symp- 
toms IS  often  a  contracted  state  of  the  fiexor  muscles  of  the  thumb,  fingers,  toes,  wrist, 
and  ankle,  jiving  to  the  foot  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  club-foot  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Ley,  who  has  written  a  volimie,  on  this  disorder,  and  other  observers, 
that  there  is  a  frequent  connection  between  child^growing  and  certain  other  affections, 
as  (1)  tumefaction  of  the  glands  in  the  neck  and  chest,  and  eutanglementof  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  or  its  branches  among  these  glands;  (2)  painful  dentition,  which  is  apt  to 
produce  gUndular  swellings  of  the  neck;  and  (3)  excoriations  behind  the  ears,  and  in- 
damed  and  irritable  scalp,  which  also  occasion  enlargement  of  the  glands.  The  nerves 
passing  from  the  enlarged  gland  to  the  nervous  center  convey  the  sensation  of  irritation; 
and  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  supplies  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
acts  on  the  eiferent  or  motor  nerve,  and  excites  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
clo^ng  the  aperture  of  the  glottis.    Hence  the  phenomena  are  those  of  reflex  action. 

During  the  paroxysm,  the  warm  bath  may  be  tried  if  it  can  be  got  ready  at  once.  The 
application  of  hot  fomentations  to  the  throat  by  means  of  a  large  sponge,  is  often  very 
serviceable,  and  is  usually  more  accessible  than  the  bath.  The  muscles  sometimes  relax 
when  cold  water  is  freely  sprinkled  over  the  chest  and  face,  and  these  simultaneous  ap- 
plications of  hot  and  cold  water  are  by  no  means  incompatible.  The  subsequent  gene- 
ral treatment  must  depend  upon  the  exciting  cause,  on  the  painful  dentition,  the  erup- 
tion of  the  head,  etc.  The  state  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  skm  must  always  be  carefully 
regulated,  and  change  of  air  is  always  advisable.  Phosphate  of  lime,  in  doses  of  from 
5  to  10  gr.  8  times  a  day,,  administered  in  chalk  mixture,  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended hgr  Dr.  W.  Budd  in  this  disease,  and  is  well  deserving  of  It  trial 

THTftOIB  BOBT  or  Glakb  (Gr.  thyreoi,  a  shield,  and  eido9,  like),  one  of  the  ductless 
or  vascular  glands,  Ijrine  at  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  consisting  of  two  latteral 
lobes,  placed  one  on  eadi  side  of  this  canal,  and  connected  together  by  a  narrow  trans- 
verse portion  at  t^e  lower  third,  called  the  isthmus.  It  is  of  a  brownish  red  color,  and 
its  normal  weight  is  about  an  ounce,  but  it  occasionally  becomes  enormously  enlaiged,  . 
constituting  the  disease  called  bronchocele  or  goiter.  Each  lobe  is  somewhat  conical, 
and  is  about  two  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  The  thyroid  body 
differs  from  the  other  vascular  glands  in  structure,  for  it  '^  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
closed  vesicles,  which  seem  to  &  furnished  with  a  true  limitary  membrane,  and  there- 
fore to  be  real  gland  vesicles  embedded  in  a  stroma  of  connective  tissue,  and  not  commu- 
nicating with  any  common  reservoir.  These  bodies  vary  In  diameter  in  the  human  sub- 
ject from  j^  to  A  of  an  inch;  and  they  contain  an  albuminoid  plasma,  which  is  either 
faintiy  granular  or  of  a  somewhat  oily  aspect,  amid  wiiich  are  seen  a  number  of  corpus- 
cles, the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  conoition  of  nuclei,  while  some  have  advanced  to 
that  of  cells."— (Jarpenter's  Principlet  of  Human  Phynology,  6  ed.,  p.  148.  The  thyroid 
body  is  abundantlv  supplied  with  blood  by  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries, 
which  continue  subdividmg  till  they  ultimately  form  a  very  minute  capillary  plexus 
upon  the  limitary  membrane  of  the  resides.  This  body,  like  the  thymus  and  supra- 
nmal  capsules,  is  relatively  larger  in  the  fetus  and  during  infancy  than  in  after-life. 

FrcHn  the  investigations  A  Mr.  Simon  (see  his  memoir  on  the  "Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Thyroid,"  in  the  Phihwphiedl  TrofMOOtumsior  1884),  it  appears  that  a  thy- 
roid is  present  in  all  manmials,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians,  and  that  he  has  discovered 
it  in  many  fishes.  Its  presence  in  some  of  tiie  fishes  in  which  Mr.  Simon  observed  it, 
has,  however,  been  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Handfleld  Jones,  (see  his  article  "Thyroid 
Gland  **  in  the  Oydop4Bdia  cf  Anatomy  and  PhytiMogy), 

Mr.  Simon  has  propounded  a  theory  regarding  the  function  of  this  gland  which  is 
certainly  ingenious,  and  probably  correct.  Basing  his  theory  on  the  circumstance,  that 
the  thyroid  arteries  arise  in  close  proximity  to  the  cerebral,  he  considers  that  the  thyroid 
ghmd  acts  as  a  diverticulum  to  the  cerebral  circulation,  exercising  at  the  same  time  its 
secreting  function  in  an  alternating  manner  with  the  brain. 

Little  need  be  said  here  regarding  the  diseases  of  this  organ,  as  the  most  important 
of  tiiem,  branchocele  or  goiter,  has  been  already  described  under  the  latter  title. 

TKTBSirS,  in  botany,  a  panicle  (q.v.),  in  which  the  fiower-stalks  are  short,  and  the 
flowers  are  thus  close  together,  so  that  the  panicle  is  dense.  It  is  a  very  common  form 
of  inflorescence.    The  use  of  the  term  is,  however,  somewhat  vague. 

TSTSABtT'SA,  an  order  of  wingless  insects  of  small  size,  and  which  undergo  no  meta* 
morphoses.  They  are  furnished  with  peculiar  organs,  either  along  their  sides  or  at  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen,  wliieh,  as  well  as  the  legs,  are  used  for  locomotion.     The 
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whole  order  ia  comjkrised  in  two  families— f)ad«rMl»,  or  epiiii^^aile  (fi»  PoduaiQ,  ud 
UpUmAda.  The  {^pwmMto  have  an  elongated  body,  coYered  with  small  ahininff  silTen' 
scales.  The  abdomen  is  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  series  of  movable  appendam;  it 
has  also  at  its  extremity  a  compressed  appendage  of  two  pieces,  and  tliree  jointid  bris- 
tles, which  are  used  in  leaping.  The  Upmnida  inhabit  dark  and  moist  places,  as  behind 
window-shutters,  beneath  planks,  eta ;  many  of  them  often  in  the  interior  of  houses. 

TI,  CordvUTi/e  ti,  formerly  dracana  terminals,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  UUaoem,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  dragon  tree.  See  Dragon's  Blood.  It  is  found  in  the  s.e.  of 
Asia,  the  eastern  archipelago,  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  many  other  island  groups  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  It  attains  a  height  of  10  or  12  ft.,  sometimes  more,  with  a  tree-like 
form,  lanceolate  leaves  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  branching  panicles.  The  fruit  is  a  three- 
celled  and  three-seeded  beny.  The  leaves  afford  food  for  cattle.  They  also  f onn  dura- 
ble tliatch  for  houses.  Their  fibers  are  sofiietimes  made  into  cloth.  It  is  most  vahiable, 
however,  for  its  root,  which  is  very  large,  and  when  raw,  is  hard,  fibrous,  and  almost 
insipid;  but  becomes  soft  and  sweet  when  baked — ^is  very- nutritious,  and  much  used  as 
an  article  of  food.  Good  sugar  is  also  made  by  evaporating  its  juice;  1^  fermented 
juice  is  used  as  an  intoxicating  beverage,  and  a  kind  of  atdent  spirit  is  distilled  from  it 

TIAHXJANU'CO,  an  elevation  of  land  over  12,000  ft.  hich  in  Bolivia,  88  m.  n.w.  of 
La  Paz,  on  lake  Titicaca,  supposed  to  have  been  an  island  In  the  lake  at  some  remote 
period,  and  containing  some  remarkable  ruins,  formed  of  beautifully  carved  blocks  of 
stone,  of  gigantic  size,  many  of  them  joined  together  with  bronze,  and  giving  no  clue  to 
their  a^,  tnoueh  evidently  antedating  the  incas.  One  theory  makes  it  a  place  of  wor- 
ship 01  an  ante-nistoric  race,  and  not  an  inhabited  place. 

TIA'BA,  the  triple  crown  of  the  pope,  which  is  considered  to  be  sTmbolical  of  his  tem- 
poral, as  the  keys  are  of  his  spiritual  authority.  It  is  composed  of  a  high  cap  of  gold 
cloth,  encircled  by  three  coronets,  with  a  mound  and  cross  of  gold  on  the  top.  From  the 
cap  bang  two  pendants,  embroidered  and  fringed  at  the  ends,  and  semse  of  crosses  of 

g>ld.  Tne  original  papal  crown  consisted  of  the  cap  alone,  and  was  first  used  by  pope 
amasus  IX. ,  1048  a.d.  The  cap  was  surrounded,  with  a  hirfi  cc»ronet  by  Boniface  VlU. 
in  1295;  the  second  coronet  was  added  in  1885  by  Benedict  aII.  ;  and  the  third  by  Joha 
XXIII.  in  1411. 

TI'BEB,  the  chief  riv^  of  cMitral  Italy,  and  the  most  famoiis  in  the.penimula,  rieea 
from  two  sprines  in  a  wood  of  beech  trees  in  a  dell  of  the  Tuscan  Apenniiies  AMovince 
Arezzo),  about  6  m.n.  of  the  village  of  Pieve-San-Stefana,  and  in  lat.  about  48°  &  north. 
Its  course  until  it  reaches  Perugia  is  s.s.e. ;  tbence,  as  far  as  Rome,  it  pursues,  alone  an 
irregular  zigzag  line,  a  southern  direction;  but  when  it  enters  the  plain  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  it  curves  to  the  s.s.w.,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  two  branches,  which 
inclose  the  Isola  Sacra.  The  entire  course  of  the  river  is  about  212  miles.  The  most 
celebrated  towns  on  or  near  its  banks  are  Perugia,  Todi,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  Ostia;  and 
its  chief  affluents  are  the  Nera  (anc.  Nar\  and  Teverone  or  Anlene  (anc.  Anio)  from  the 
left,  and  the  Chiana  from  the  rieht.  In  the  upper  portion  of  its  course,  from  its  source 
to  the  city  of  Orvieto,  it  is  rapid  and  turbid,  and  ofdifiicult  navigation.  It  is  regularly 
navigable  for  boats  of  50  tons  to  the  confluence  of  the  Kent,  100  m.  from  its  mouth,  and 
small  steamers  ascend  to  within  7  m.  of  that  point.  Wine,  com,  charcoal,  wood,  and 
other  produce  from  the  interior  are  conveyed  by  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Within  the  walls 
of  Rome  (q.v.),  the  width  of  the  river  is  SW  ft.,  and  the  depth  from  12  to  18  feet.  Of 
its  two  mouths,  the  northern,  the  Fiumicino,  is  the  channel  of  commerce;  the  southern, 
the  Fiumara,  is  useless  for  commercial  purposes,  owinff  to  the  accumulation  of  sand  at 
its  mouth.  The  Tiber  is  supplied  mostly  by  turbid  mountain  currents,  whence  its 
liability  to  sudden  overflowings  of  its  banks;  even  the  oldest  Roman  myth,  that  of  Romu- 
lus, being  inseparably  associated  with  an  inundation.  Its  waters,  too,  are  still  discolored 
with  yellow  mud,  as  when  Virgil  described  it — 

Forttcjfrtw  rapidU  et  mtdtaflavUM  arena. 

TIBS'BIAS.    See  Galilbb. 

TIBERIAS,  SEA  of.    See  Gewnbsaret,  ante. 

TIBE'BIxrs,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nbro  Cabas,  the  second  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  one  of  the  active  partisans  of  Pompey  and  Antony  in 
the  war  of  the  second  triumvirate,  and  of  Livia,  a  descendant  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus, 
and  was  bom  Nov.  16,  42  b.c.  The  triumvir,  Octavianus  Csesar  (Mterward  the  emperor 
Augustus)  having  become  enamored  of  Livia,  the  complaisant  husband  divorced  her,  and, 
though  then  pregnant  with  Drusus,  she  was  immediately  espoused  by  Octavianus  (38  B.C.). 
Tiberius  being  now  one  of  iue  imi)erial  household,  received  a  careful  education,  was 
allowed  by  Augustus  the  same  public  honors  as  were  paid  to  his  nephew  and  grandsons, 
and  as  well  as  his  brother  Drusus,  was  employed  in  active  service  at  the  head  of  the 
legions  on  the  outposts  of  the  empire.  Tiberius  was  at  this  time  in  favor  with  the 
emperor  and  the  Roman  people,  chiefly  because  his  retired  mode  of  life  and  subordinate 
position  restrained  his  evil  propensities;  and  his  praises  as  a  military  leader  were  loudly 
sounded,  though  the  character  of  his  opponents  was  not  such  as  called  for  the  display  of 
very  mat  warlike  ability.  At  the  command  of  Augustus,  he  unwillinffly  divorced  his 
wife,  Yipsania  Agrippina,  to  marry  the  emperor's  daughter  Julia  (U  B.C.);  but  disgusted 
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at  her  open  profligacy,  he  gladly  accepted  a  command  on  the  (German  frontier,  and  after- 
ward (6  B.C.)  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  lived  for  seven  years,  returning  after  Julia's 
banishment  to  Pandataria.  The  death  of  two  of  Augustus's  three  grandsons  paved  the 
way  for  the  adoption  of  Tiberius,  and  of  the  third  grandson,  Agrippa  Postumus,  by  the 
emperor,  and  for  the  appointment  of  Tiberius  as  heir  to  the  throne,  Agrippa  being,  apart 
from  his  youth,  wholly  unfttted  for  the  exercise  of  uncontrolled  authority.  Accordingly, 
'Tiberius  ascended  the  throne  (14  a.d.),  and  by  his  manly  and  graceful  diemeanor,  pru- 
dence, and  moderation,  gave  promise  of  a  happjr  reign.  His  mild  and  benignant  sway 
ut  finit  was  doubtless  due  iii  part  to  the  necessity  of  outbidding  his  popular  nephew 
Germanicus  (who  was  of  Octavian  blood  by  his  mother's  side)  for  public  favor;  but  after 
•his  kinsman's  death  (19  a.d.),  and  the  removal  of  all  who  were  likely  to  put  forth  claims 
to  the  tiirone,  Tiberius's  true  character  bedame  b^^  known.  He  had  always  shown 
himself  reserved.  Jealous,  timid,  and  irresolute,  though  not  cowardly,  and  almost  devoid 
of  sympathy  and  affection ;  and  with  the  scepter  finnly  in  his  grasp,  the  development  of 
these  qualities  produced  the  most  suspicious  and  cruel  of  tyrants.  During  the  life  of  his 
mother,  however,  Tiberius,  who  held  her  somewhat  in  dread,  took  little  share  in  the 
government,  but  led  a  retired  life,  attempting  to  ape  the  virtues  he  had  not.  The  chief 
events  of  this  part  of  his  reign  were  the  increase  in  number  and  amount  of  the  taxes,  the 
removal  of  all  power  from  the  people  and  the  senate,  and  the  institution  of  prosecutions 
for  IcBua  vujtjesias,  the  latter  being  nothing  else  but  a  convenient  mode  of  removing  all 
who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor.  But  after  LiVi^'s  death  (29  a.d.),  he 
resigned  the  whole  real  authority  into  the  hands  of  iElius  Sejanus,  a  Roman  knight  and 
a  commander  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  his  sensual  a|)petites.  The  empire  did  not  suffer  by  the  change,  for  Sejanus 
was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  resolution,  and  well  knew  how  to  maintain  his  ascend- 
ency over  the  emperor  by  pouring  into  his  suspicious  ear  tales  of  conspiracy,  and  then 
allaying  the  imperial  fears,  and  satisfying  his  own  private  enmities  by  the  condemnation 
for  lasa  truxjestas  of  eminent  Roman  citizens.  In  27  A.D.,  Tiberius  retired  to  the  island 
of  Capri,  there  to  wallow  in  his  brutish  enjoyments  with  more  freedom,  leaving  Sejanus, 
whom  he  made  his  coadjutor  in  government,  and  equal  in  position,  at  the  head  of  the 
government;  and  from  this  period  till  the  discovery  of  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  Seja- 
nus, and  his  downfall  (81  a.d.),  the  Roman  annals  are  crowded  with  proscriptions  at 
Rome,  and  infamous  excesses  at  Capri.  Sejanus's  successor.  Macro,  had  ail  his  vices, 
and  few  or  none  of  his  talents,  and  so  the  state  of  affairs  was  even  worse  than  before,  the 
senate  exhibiting  a  rare  degree  of  sycophancy,  by  indorsing  with  the  most  accommodating 
promptitude  every  order,  however  tyrannical,  of  tlie  emperor  or  his  confidant.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  this  frightful  misgovemment  by  an  aged  debauchee  and  his  ignoble 
favorite  should  have  been  so  quietly  submitted  to  by  the  Romans,  but  in  reality  their 
tyranny  was  confined  exclusively  to  those  of  rank,  the  common  people  being  treated  with 
forbearance  and  occasional  liberality,  as  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  Tibe- 
rius's powerful  constitution  was  at  fast  completely  destroyed  by  his  excesses,  and  falling 
sick  at  Astura,  he  traveled  to  Misenum,  where,  in  the  villa  of  Lucullus,  he  ended  his 
infamous  life,  Mar.  16,  37  a.d.,  his  death  being  hastened  a  few  days  either  by  poison  or 
suffocation. 

TIBET.     See  Thibet,  ante, 

TIBTJLLUS,  AiiHius,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet,  was  bom  of  equestrian  family,  probably 
54  B.C.,  and  died  young,  not  long  after  Virgil,  about  18  b.c.  We  know  nothing  of  h& 
youth  or  education.  From  his  equestrian  ancestors  he  inherited  an  estate  at  Pedum, 
between  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  which,  like  the  estates  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  had  been  either 
wholly  or  partially  confiscated  in  the  civil  wars.  TibuUus,  however,  recovered  part  of 
his  property,  and  spent  upon  it  the  best  part  of  his  short  life.  He  was  patronized  by 
Messala,  whom,  in  81,  he  accompanied  into  Aquitania,  to  suppress  a  serious  revolt  which 
had  broken  out  in  that  province.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Atax,  which  gave  the 
final  blow  to  the  insurgents;  and  he  celebrates  in  a  fine  strain  of  poetry,  the  honorable 
part  he  bore  in  the  campaign.  Next  year,  Messala  was  sent  to  the  East  and  again  TibiUlug 
accompanied  him;  but  having  been  obliged  from  illness  to  stop  at  Corey ra,  he  returned 
to  Rome.  At  this  point,  the  public  life  of  Tibullus  ceases;  and  henceforUi  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  and  composition  of  poetry.  His  Elegies,  divided  into  four  books, 
are  mainly  addressed  to  his  mistresses,  Delia,  Nemesis,  and  Glycera,  whose  inconstancy 
or  coldness  he  bewails  in  tender  and  exquisitely  finished  verses.  The  third  book*  how- 
ever, is  now  believed  to  be  the  work,  not  of  Tibullus  but  of  another  and  inferior  poet; 
while  the  hexameter  poem  on  Messala,  with  which  the  fourth  book  opens,  is  from  inter- 
nal evidence,  supposed  to  be  also  by  another  and  inferior  hand.  Only  the  first  book  was 
published  during  the  poet's  lifetime,  wlilch,  brief  as  it  was,  yet  passed  peacefully  away 
amid  all  the  blessings  of  pecuniary  competence,  patronage  oi  the  great,  health,  and 
fame.  The  character  of  Tibullus  was  singularly  pure,  amiable,  and  winning.  During 
life,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  addressed  man  oue  and  epistle  by  Horace;  after  death, 
of  being  bewailed  in  an  elegy  of  matchless  beauty  by  Ovid.  The  best  edition  of  his 
poems  IS  that  of  Dissen  (GOttingen,  1835). 

TIBUR.     See  TivoLi,  ante, 

TIC  DOULOUBEirZ.     See  NbUKALGIA     .  Digitized  by  GOOQIC 
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TICHBORNE  TRIAL,  a  celebrated  conspiracy  case  in  the  legal  records  of  England, 
in  which  an  impostor,  who  assumed  the  identity  of  an  heir  to  claim  his  estate,  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude.  Roger  Charles  Tichborne 
was  bom  in  1829,  and  after  his  education  in  France  and  at  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of 
Ston^hurst,  he  entered  the  English  army  in  1849.  In  1852  he  offered  to  marr}'  his 
cousm  Kate,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle,  sir  Edward  Tichborne;  but  failing  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  her  parents,  resigned  his  commission,  sailed  for  Valpariso,  and  in  1854  left 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  board  the  ship  Bella  which  was  lost  at  sea.  Bir  Edward  Tichborne 
died  in  1858,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James.  The  latter  died  in  1862,  and  as 
his  eldest  son  Roger  was  supposed  to  be  lost  on  the  BeUa,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  son  Alfred,  who  lived  only  till  1806.  A  posthumous  son  was  bom  three  months 
after  the  death  of  Alfred,  and  was  agcepted  as  the  heir  to  the  Tichborne  estates.  In  1865 
Lady  Tichborne,  widow  of  Sir  J^ames,  advertised  in  English  and  Australian  newspapers 
for  her  son  Roger,  whom  she  believed  to  be  living.  In  1867  a  butcher  of  Wagga  Wagga, 
Australia,  where  he  was  known  as  Thomas  Castro,  sailed  for  Paris,  and  was  accepted 
by  lady  Tichborne  as  her  son  R^j^r ;  although  nearly  every  other  member  of  the  family 
considered  him  an  impostor.  He  found,  however,  many  adherents,  and  traveled  about 
England  to  secure  witnesses  and  obtain  information  concerning  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Roger  Tichborne.  In  1867  he  filed  a  bill  in  chancery  to  restrain  the  trustees  of  the 
estates  from  setting  up  certain  outstanding  terms  as  an  answer  to  any  action  he  might 
bring  to  recover  the  property.  The  trial  was  delayed  for  nearly  four  years  by  various 
causes,  especially  by  sending  commissions  to  Australia  and  South  Amenca.  Lady  Tich- 
borne diea  in  1868,  but  there  were  so  many  persons  who  believed  in  the  claimant  that 
he  was  able  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  which  was 
commenced  in  1871.  It  continued  for  1U8  days  when  the  juiy  declared  themselves  satis- 
fled  that  the  claimant  was  not  Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  and  he  was  nonsuited.  He 
was  then  imprisoned  to  be  tried  for  perjury,  but  was  released  on  baiL    His  trial  for  per- 

iury  was  begun  in  the  court  of  queen's  bench  in  1878,  and  lasted  188  days,  till  Feb.  28, 
874,  when  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude.  The 
career  of  the  claimant  was  traced  from  the  time  he  left  England  to  the  time  of  the  trial, 
and  it  was  clearly  shown  that  his  real  name  was  Arthur  Orton,  a  native  of  London,  who 
emigrated  to  Australia  where  he  assumed  the  name  of  Thomas  Castro.  He  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Roger  Tichborne  during  his  residence  in  France, 
and  knew  no  French,  which  Roger  spoke  more  fluently  than  English.  His  hand- 
writing was  entirely  different,  and  he  was  very  illiterate,  while  Ro^r  had  been  well 
educated.  It  was  also  proved  that  he  did  not  resemble  Roger  in  his  physical  appear- 
ance. In  consequence  of  the  trials  the  tmstees  were  obliged  to  mortgage  the  Tichborne 
estate  See  Charge  of  the  Lard  Chief  JtuHee  in  the  Caae  of  the  Queen  v.  Caetro  (Lon- 
don, 1875). 

TICHVIK',  a  t.  of  great  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  168  m.  e.s.e.  of  St. 
Petersburg,  on  the  Tichvinka,  which,  together  with  the  canal  of  the  same  name, 
connects  the  Volga  with  the  Baltic.  It  contains  numerous  churches,  but  is  best  known 
for  its  monastery,  which  contains  a  "  thaumaturgical "  or  miracle-working  image  of  tlie 
Virgin.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  m  the  transit-trade  by  land  and  water. 
Pop.  '67,  6,048.  . 

TlCIiro,  a  river  of  Switzerland  and  the  n.  of  Italy,  rises  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
Mt.  St.  Gothard,  and  flows  s.  through  lake  Maggiore,  and  s.8.e.  through  the  n. 
of  Italy  to  its  iunction  with  the  Po,  about  fourm.  below  Pavia.  Entire  length  about 
120  m.,  for  the  last  76  of  which,  from  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  lake  Mag^ore,  it  is 
navigable. 

TlCI'iro,  the  most  southern  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on  the  w.  and  s.  by 
Italy,  and  on  the  e.  by  Italy  and  the  canton  of  Grisons.  Area,  1082  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
121,768.  Its  surface,  forming  a  portion  of  the  southem  slope  of  the  Alps,  comprises 
lofty  mountains  in  the  north.  The  northern  boundary  between  Ticino  and  the  cantons 
of  Uri  and  Grisons  is  a  range  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  rising  in  Mt.  St.  Gothard  (q.v.)  to 
the  height  of  about  12,000  feet.  Offsets  from  the  Lepontine  and  Rhaetian  Alps  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  canton.  In  the  south  the  country  falls  away  into  flats,  and  the 
scenery  becomes  Italian  in  character.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ticino  (q.v.),  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  canton,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  portion,  is  drained,  and 
from  which  it  receives  its  name.  In  the  north,  cattle-breeding  and  the  preparation  of 
dairy  produce  are  the  chief  employments.  South  of  the  Alpine  regions  are  elevated 
forest-clad  districts;  and  further  south,  olive-yards  and  vineyards,  cornfields  and  plant 
ations  of  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  citrons  and  pomegranates  occur.  TTie  canton  vanes  as 
much  in  climate  as  in  productions.  Cattle,  cheese,  wine,  fruits,  and  hay  are  exported. 
The  northern  part  of  lake  Maggiore,  and  almost  the  whole  of  lake  Lugano,  are  included 
within  the  canton.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Italian  type,  and  for  the  most  part 
speak  the  Italian  language,  and  are  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  chief  towns  are  Bell- 
inzona.  Locarno,  and  Lugano,  each  of  which  is  by  turns  the  seat  of  government. 

TICK,  the  popular  name  of  a  great  number  of  acaridei  (see  Acarub),  forming  a  sec- 
tion called  euctoria,  having  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  sucker,  with  no  apparent  man- 
dibles.   They  live  by  sucking  the  Juices  of  plants  and  animals.    Some  of  them  are 
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aquatic.  The  harvest-bug  (q.v.)  is  a  well-known  example  of  the  suctorial  acarides.  It 
belongs  to  a  family  called  leptida.  The  name  Ticino  la  more  particularly  given  to  the 
family  ixodidcB.  They  abound  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  warm 
countries^  in  which  they  are  very  troublesome  pests.  Many  of  them  live  in  woods, 
attached  to  branches,  but  are  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  animals,  which  sometimes 
suffer  great^  from  their  numbers,  their  blood-sucking  powers,  and  the  inflammation 
which  they  cause.  The  tampan  (q.v.)  is  a  very  troublesome  tick  of  s.  Africa.  The 
carapata  oi  Brazil  is  scarcely  less  annoying.  It  infests  dry  bushy  places,  clusters  of  many 
hundreds  being  found  clingmg  to  very  slender  twigs,  and  they  instantly  transfer  them- 
s^ves  to  any  horse,  ox,  or  otlier  quadruped  which  comes  in  contact  with  them,  burying 
their  serrated  suckers  in  its  skin,  so  that  they  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  considerable 
force.  If  not  taken  off,  they  go  on  increasing  in  size,  till  they  become  as  large  as  a  horse- 
bean,  or  even  larger.  Whole  herds  of  cattle  sometimes  perish  from  the  exliaustion 
which  they  cause.  Wet  weather,  however,  soon  kills  them,  and  an  animal  made  to 
swim  across  a  river,  is  almost  freed  from  them  at  once.  Travelers  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil  are  sometimes  obliged  to  pick  hundreds  off  their  own  bodies  before  retiring  to 
rest  for  the  night.— The  Dog  Tick  {Ixodes  plumbeus)  is  common  in  Britain,  abounding  on 
ferns  in  fir  pkotations,  etc.,  in  many  places  in  autunm,  and  attaching  itself  to  dogs, 
oxen,  and  other  ftninntia  sometimes  even  to  man.  It  is  in  form  and  size  like  a  ^ain  of 
linseed,  oval,  shining,  reddish,  with  a  pale  margin.  The  body  swells  to  the  size  of  a 
small  horae-bean  after  the  tick  has  attached  itself  to  an  animal,  and  the  wound  is 
attended  with  much  inflammation  and  pain.  Tortoises  have  ticks  peculiar  to  them, 
which  adhere  to  their  neck,  and  by  the  thickness  of  their  leathery  coat,  are  preserved 
from  being  crushed  when  the  head  is  retracted  within  the  carapace. 

TICKELL,  Thomas.  1686-1740,  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
appointed  fellow  in  1710.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Addison  by  some  lines  praising 
the  latter'fi  lUmjmtmd;  and  Addison,  becoming  sec.  of  state  in  1717,  made  him  under- 
secretary. He  was  sec.  to  the  lord  justices  of  Ireland  from  1725  tiU  his  death.  He 
publishea  Fvo&pee^  of  Peace  (1713);  Tlis  Boyal  Progress  (1714);  and  a  poetical  version  of 
the  1st  book  of  the  lUad  (1715).  His  best  known  poem  is  Colin  and  Lucy,  Goldsmith 
calls  his  JSBlegy  on  Addison  *'  one  of  the  finest  odes  in  our  language." 

TIGKXT  OF  LEAVX  is  a  term  which  la  properly  applied  only  in  regard  to  convicts  in 
the  Australian  colonies.  A  kind  of  permit  was  nven  to  them  after  a  certain  period  of  their 
sentences,  if  they  could  be  trusted  at  laxge.  it  required  the  convict  who  held  it  to  re- 
main within  a  particular  district  The  term  was  afterward  popularly  applied  to  the 
kind  of  document  called  technically  an  **  order  of  license,"  which  seta  a  convict  at  large 
in  the  British  empire  before  the  expiry  of  his  sentence.  The  occasion  of  its  being  first 
used  was  when,  after  the  year  1840,  the  colonies,  one  after  another,  refused  to  receive 
convicts.  If  those  sentenced  to  transportation  were  kept  in  prison  in  this  country  for 
the  whole  period  of  sentence,  its  seventy  would  be  greatly  increased;  and  hence,  by  way 
of  compensation  to  the  convicts  not  toKcn  abroad,  part  of  their  sentence  was  remittea. 
On  the  form  of  the  sentence  being  recently  changed  from  transportation  to  penal  servi- 
tude, the  partial  remission  was  made  systematic,  as  an  inducement  to  gqod  conduct  and 
industry.  Under  the  existing  act  of  1864,  the  period  of  remission  which  may  thus  be 
izalned,  is  for  males  about  a  fourth,  and  for  females  about  a  third,  of  the  whole  sentence. 
The  method  of  adjustinj?  the  period  is  by  debiting  the  convict  with  so  many  marks,  rep- 
resenting the  amount  ox  industry  that  must  be  accomplished  to  gain  the  largest  period 
of  remission;  and  according  to  the  proportion  of  these  gained  is  the  amount  of  remission 
or  order  of  license  or  ticket  of  leave.    Bee  Oonyiot,  Pbibok  Dibciplikb. 

TICKUO,  a  strong  cloth,  used  chiefly  for  making  beds,  mattresses,  and  paillasses. 
Formerly,  it  was  always  manufactured  or  linen,  but  cotton  is  now  largely  used  for  this 
purpose.  A  very  general  character  of  ticking  is  that  it  is  woven  in  stripes  of  two  colors, 
blue  and  white. 

TICKSOU,  Geobge,  an  American  scholar  and  author,  born  in  Boston,  August  1, 1791 ; 
educated  at  Dartmouth  college ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811,  but  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ature. From  1815  he  spent  four  years  in  Europe,  residing  at  QOttingen,  Rome,  Madrid, 
Paris,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  letters.  Returning  to  America,  he  became  professor  of  French  and 
Spanish  languages  and  literature  in  Harvard  university.  In  1835,  resigning  his  pro- 
fessorship, he  went  with  his  family  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  three  years,  collecting 
materials  for  his  History  qf  BpanUJi  lAterature  (New  York,  1849,  3  vols.  8vo),  an  exhaust- 
ive  and  admirable  work,  which  has  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  German.  Mr,  Ticknor 
also  edited  TTie  Bemains  ofN'atharM  AppleUm  Ha/cen,  and  wrote  a  Life  of  Lafayette,  first 

gubllshed  in  1824  in  the  Nortk  American  Beview.    He  published  in  1864  a  biography  of 
is  friend,  W.  H.  Prescott,  the  historian.    Mr.  Ticknor  died  in  1871.    See  L^e,  Letters, 
and  Journals  of  George  TUknor  (Boston,  1876). 

TICKNOR,  WiluamD.,  1810-64;  b.  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  established  himself  in  the 
book  trade  in  Boston,  1832;  head  of  the  firm  of  William  D.  Ticknor  <&  Co.,  then  Tick- 
nor, Reed  &  Fields;  afterward  Ticknor  &  Fields.  He  had  fine  literary  culture,  and  was 
warmly  esteemed  by  many  well-knowu  authors  whose  works  were  published  by  his 
house. 
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TICOVDEBO'ffA,  a  small  township  In  New  York,  U.  8.,  on  lake  Ohamplaln,  indodng 
the  outlet  of  lake  Gkorge,  95  m.  n.  by  e.  of  Albany;  and  the  name  also  of  a  lofty 
promontory  in  the  townSiip,  of  which  the  extremity,  mount  Defiance,  rises  760  feet 
above  the  lake.  The  falls  of  the  outlet  of  lake  George,  160  ft.  In  li  m.,  afford  eon- 
stant  water-power  for  timber  mills;  and  a  vein  of  graphite  supplies  80  tons  of  fine  black- 
lead  a  year.  The  promontoir  was  fortified  by  the  French  in  1755.  In  1757  Montcalm 
assembled  here  a  force  of  9,000  men,  with  which  he  took  the  English  fort,  William  Henry, 
on  lake  George.  In  1758,  general  Abercrombie  with  15,000  men  attempted  to  storm 
the  French  fort,  then  called  Carrillon,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  2,000.  In  1759  it 
was  invested  by  general  Amherst,  and  the  French  dismantled  and  abandoned  both  this 
fort  and  Crown  Point,  which  were  then  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  English  at  a 
cost  of  £2,000,000.  Being  weakly  garrisoned  after  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain, 
it  was,  in  1775,  surprisea  and  captured  by  Ethan  Allen.    In  1777  it  was  recaptured  by 

feneral  Burgoyne,  by  erecting  a  battery  on  an  unprotected  height  which  commanded  it ; 
ut  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  it  was  dismantled  and  abandoned.  It  was  again 
occupied  by  the  British  troops  in  1780,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  became  a  picturesque 
ruin. 

TIDBALL,  JoHiT  C,  b.  Va.,  1838;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1848,  and  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  artillery.  He  served  in  the  Seminole  war  and  on  the  coast  survey.  In  the 
civil  war,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  ChanceUoraville,  and  Gettys- 
burg. In  1863  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  artillery,  and  commanded  a  regiment  through 
the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864.  The  same  year  he  was  for  a  short  time  commandant 
of  cadets  at  West  Point.  He  received  brevet  gnwies  up  to  and  including  that  of  maj.gen. 

TIOE-IUIrli.    See  Wateb-fower. 

TIDES.  It  was  know^n,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  CcBsar,  though  probably  long 
before,  that  the  time  of  high-water,  and  also  the  height  of  the  tide,  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  age  of  the  moon.  And  even  in  the  present  state  of  science,  what  is 
called  the  eafablUhnient  of  a  port,  or  the  time  of  high-water  at  new  or  full  moon  (that  is. 
the  interval  between  the  moon's  crossing  the  meridian  and  the  full  tide),  whicli  is  prac- 
tically the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  question,  cannot  be  predicted  by  theory, 
but  must  be  obtained  by  observation.  The  first  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  tides  was  made  by  Newton;  and,  considering  tiie  little  that  has.  since  his  time,  been 
effected,  his  approximate  solution  must  be  pronounced  highly  creditable,  although  in 
many  respects  unsatisfactory.  D.  Bemouilli  and  others  have  siaoe  slightly  improved 
Newton's  method;  and  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  attempted  by 
Laplace.  The  principles  involved  in  this  solution  are  undoubtedly  correct,  and  the 
result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  But  it  does  not  go  far,  for  two 
reasons:  wo  know  ven^  little  as  to  the  depth  of  the  sea;  and,  even  had  we  that  knowl- 
edge, the  excessive  difficulties  of  the  mathematical  processes  required  in  taking  account 
of  It,  and  of  the  forms  of  continents  and  islands,  would  be  such  as  to  render  Laplace's 
method  inapplicable. 

Newton ^s  approximate  method  consists  in  the  study  oi  the  problem  as  a  ttaUcal  one, 
and  this  we  will  presently  describe.  Li^lace,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  the  problem  as 
one  of  fluid  motion.  Airy  and  others  have,  more  recently,  attempted,  with  success,  to 
simplify  Laplace's  process.  Curiously  enough,  however,  the  results  of  all  these  theories 
are  very  much  alike;  and,  while  some  of  the  results  agree  well  .with  observation,  oUiers 
seem  irreconcilable  with  it.  We  cannot  explain  Laplace's  method  without  employing 
high  analysis,  quite  unsuited  to  this  work;  so  we  must  be  content  to  describe  the  faultv 
theory,  in  the  Newtonian  one  equilibrium  theorv,  we  consider  the  earth  to  be  si^ericai. 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  water,  which  would,  of  course,  if  left  to  itself,  be  uniformly 
deep  over  the  whole  suiiace.  "The  attraction  of  the  moon  (per  unit  of  mass)  on  the 
water  immediately  below  her,  is  greater  than  her  attraction  on  the  solid  earth  (per  unit 
of  mass),  and  tends,  therefore,  to  raise  the  water  at  that  part  of  the  surface.  Ai  the 
point  of  the  surface  directly  opi)Osite  to  the  moon,  the  water-layer  is  further  from  the 
moon  than  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  and,  consequently,  the  moon*  attracts  the  water  (per 
unit  of  mass)  lesi  than  it  attracts  the  earth.  The  tendency  is,  as  it  were,  to  pull  the 
earth  away  from  the  water,  so  that  here  also  the  water  is  raised,  though  not  quite  so 
much  as  on  the  other  side,  as  the  moon's  attraction  diminishes  with  distanoe.  The 
effect  of  the  moon's  action  on  the  previously  uniform  layer  of  water  is  thus  to  elongate 
it  both  w^s  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  centers  of  the  earth  and  moon.  On 
account  of  the  very  small  amount  of  this  elongation,  it  is  found  bv  mathematical  pro- 
cesses, which  we  cannot  give  here,  that  the  form  of  the  surface  will  become  very  nearly 
a  prolate  spheroid  (a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  elhpee  about  its  longer  axis). 

[Before  proceeding  further  with  our  explanation,  it  is  necessanr  to  say  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  a  mistake  often  fallen  into  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  mechanics  is 
scanty;  and  at  times  paraded  with  a  show  of  learning  by  a  class  of  men  who  doubt  such 
plain  matters  of  fact  as  the  moon's  rotation,  the  oblateness  of  the  earth,  the  inertia  of 
matter,  and  what  not.  Such  people  say  that,  since,  if  the  moon  and  earth  were  rigidly 
fixed  to  each  other,  the  water  would  rise  onlv  on  the  side  next  the  moon,  this  must  be 
the  case  in  nature  also.    This  is  Ibe  same  mistake  as  those  commit  (see  Pbbtubbationb) 
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who  allow  that  at  new  moon  the  sun  Tirtually  diminisheB  the  moon's  gravitation  toward 
the  earthy  but  refuse  to  allow  that  the  same  is  true  at  full  moon.  J 

We  have  next  to  conaider  that  the  moon  revolves  about  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth 
also  revolves  about  its  axis.  Thus,  the  equilibrium  figure  has  never  time  to  form ;  but 
on  imperfect  form  of  it  travels  round  the  earth  in  the  time  of  a  lunar  day  (34  hours 
64  minutes).  If  the  moon  be  on  the  equator,  it  is  obvious  that  similar  portious  of  the 
water-spheroid  will  reach  any  one  spot  on  the  earth  at  intervals  of  half  a  lunar  day  (13 
hours  37  minutes).  If  the  moon's  declination  be  considerable,  such  will  not  be  the 
case — a  place,  for  instance,  whoee  latitude  is  equal  to  the  moon's  declination,  will  be 
reached  by  (me  pole  of  the  wave-spheroid  when  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian;  but  in  12 
honrs  27  minutes,  the  other  pole  of  the  spheroid  will  not  pass  over  the  place,  but  at  a 
meridian  distance  of  twice  the  latitude  of  the  place,  or  twice  the  moon's  declination. 
Thus,  When  the  moon's  declination  is  sensible,  the  two  tides  of  each  day  are  not  gener- 
ally equal  in  height,  except  for  places  on  the  earth's  equator.  This  gives  rise  to  what  is 
called  the  diumai  tide,  which  is,  as  it  were,  superposed  upon  the  oi^inary,  or  semi- 
(liumal,  tide,  and  ought  to  be  moire  sensible  as  the  latitude  is  greater.  Owing  to  fluid 
friction,  and  other  causes,  we  should  expect  that  the  axis  of  the  tidal  spheroid  would 
lag  a  little  behind  the  moon,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case. 

8o  far,  we  have  a  general  explanation  of  the  occurrence  <^  tides  twice  a  day,  and  of 
their  dependence  on  the  moon.  But  we  started  with  two  assumptions  which  are  not 
consistent  with  fact,  viz.,  that  the  earth  is  spherical  and  uniformly  covered  with  water, 
and  that  the  moon  is  the  only  tide-producing  body.  The  correctioiw  to  be  made  in 
consequence  of  the  inaccuracy  of  these  aesumptions  must  now  be  explained.  We  com- 
mence with  the  latter.  The  sun,  although  at  an  immense  distance  compared  with  that 
of  the  moon,  has  such  an  enormous  mass,  that  his  tide-producing  influenoe  is  compara- 
ble with  that  of  the  moon.  In  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  Newton  diowed,  the  tide- 
producing  power  of  an  attracting  mass  is  directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  cube 
of  its  dis^ce.  That  it  is  directly  as  the  mass,  is  ob\4ous.  To  prove  the  other  asser- 
tion, let  R  be  the  earth's  radius,  D  the  distance  of  the  attracting  body  from  the  earth's 
center,  then  the  attraction  per  unit  of  mass  on  the  earth  is  to  that  per  unit  of  mass  on 
the  water  nearest  the  attracting  body  as 

;  to 
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according  to  the  law  of  ^vltation.    The  difference  between  these  quantities  is  propor- 
tional to  the  tide-producmg  force.    But 
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the  remaining  terms  being  omitted,  since  D  is  always  much  greater  than  R.  The  dif- 
ference is  therefore  approximately 

2R 

as  stated  above. 

Now  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  to  that  of  the  moon  as  855,000  to  0.0126,  and  the  sun's 
distance  is  about  400  times  that  of  the  moon.  Hence  the  tide-producing  power  of  the 
sun  is  to  that  of  the  moon  as 

355,000  to  .0125  X400» 
or  355  to  800. 

By  calculations,  which  we  cannot. give  here,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  difference  of 
length  of  the  axes  of  the  wave-spheroid  produced  by  the  moon  alone  is  about  58  inches; 
80  ttiat  in  that  due  to  the  sun  it  will  be  about  25.7  inches. 

In  consequence  of  the  extremely  small  amount  of  these  effects  on  the  sea-level,  we  are 
entitled  to  simply  add' or  superpose  the  separate  effects  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  joint  effect.  And  now  we  have  at  once  the  explanation  of  what  are  called 
spring  and  7ie(ip  tides.  At  new  and  at  full  moon,  the  wave-spheroids  due  to  the  sun  and 
moon  have  their  axes  almost  coincident,  so  that  we  have  a  tide  which  is  to  the  Itmar 
alone  as  800  +  855  to  800,  or  as  13  to  9  nearly;  while,  when  the  moon  is  in  her  first  or 
last  quarter,  the  axes  are  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  compound  tide  is  to  the  lunar 
tide  alone  as  800  —  855  to  800,  or  as  5  to  9  nearly.  Thus  the  height  of  the  spring-tide  is 
to  that  of  the  neap-tide  in  the  ratio  of  about  18:5. 

Another  curious  phenomenon,  which  we  can  now  easily  account  for,  is  the  "priming" 
and  *'  lagging"  of  the  tides,  or  the  aceeteration  and  retardation  of  the  time  of  high- water. 
If  the  tides  were  due  to  the  sun  or  moon  alone,  they  would  recur  at  equal  intervals  of 
time;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  case  with  the  lunar  and  solar  tides  separateh'.  But  what 
we  observe  is  the  compound  tide,  and  this  will  obviously  have  its  maximum  between  two 
'consecutive  maxima  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides;  but  nearer  to  the  lunar  tide  as  it  is 
the  j^reater.  Thus,  if  about  new  moon  the  sun  passes  the  meridian  before  the  moon,  the 
tide  is  accelerated;  if  after,  it  is  retarded.    And  the  same  is  irue  about  full  moon,  only 
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that  in  this  case  our  statement  refers  to  passages  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  meridian.  This  retardation  or  acceleration  has  for  its  greatest  value  a  period  of 
rather  less  than  an  hour;  and  the  respective  mayima  occur  ^>out  4^  days  before  and 
after  the  spring-tides. 

But  we  meet  with  far  more  serious  difficulties  when  we  come  to  consider  the  actual 
distribution  of  water  over  the  earth's  surface;  and  it  is  here  that  future  improvements 
ijaust  be  looked  for. 

But  even  so  inadequate  an  attempt  at  a  solution  as  is  the  equilibrium  theory,  gives 
us  the  means  of  explaining  a  sreat  many  curious  observed  phenomena.  It  shows,  for 
instance,  how  exceedingly  smaU  we  should  expect  to  find  the  tides  in  an  inland  sea 
such  as  the  Mediterranean;  for  there,  even  when  the  moon  is  most  favorably  situated, 
the  utmost  difference  of  level  would  be  (by  calculations  which  we  cannot  give  here) 
only  about  an  inch  or  two;  and  of  this  part  would  be  the  rise  in  one  portion  of  the  sea, 
the  rest  the  fall  in  others.  The  popular  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  very  simple. 
We  have  but  to  notice  that,  accordmg  to  the  equilibrium  theory,  the  form  of  the  water 
is  a  spheroid  of  definite  dimensions,  its  axes  differing  from  each  other  by  58  inches. 
But  a  small  portion  of  such  a  spheroid  (of  the  dimensions  of  the  Mediterranean,  for 
instance)  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  sphere;  so  that  the  form  of  the  surface  of 
a  limited  mass  of  water  will  be  but  slightly  altered  by  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and 
moon. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  just  said,  that  the  rise  of  the  water  in  tidal  rivers, 
estuaries,  and  deep  bays,  where  it  sometimes  amounts  (even  in  calm  weather)  to  more 
than  100  ft.,  cannot  possibly  be  due  to  the  moon's  action  upon  the  water  of  the  mere 
river  or  bay,  but  must  be  almost  entirely  produced  by  the  tidal  wave  in  the  ocean;  and, 
in  fact,  this  part  of  the  problem  presents  comparatively  little  difficulty.  Once  erant  the 
fact  of  the  tidal  disturbance  of  sea-level  at  the  mquth  of  a  river,  and  the  calculation  of 
the  motion  of  the  consequent  wave  in  the  river-cliannel  is  within  the  power  of  mathe- 
matics. It  is  by  means  of  investigations  made  from  this  point  of  view,  and  by  others 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  moon  on  long  canals,  that  Laplace's  method  has  been  im- 
proved. For  the  details  of  the  process,  see  Airy  on  "Tides  and  Waves,"  in  the  Eneye, 
Metrop.    All  we  can  do  here  is  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 

gjriodic  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea-level  as  regards  the  motion  of  the  water  of  a  tidal  river, 
ere  the  tide  always  runs  up  the  river,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Severn,  this  is 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  moon  appears  to  move.  In  the  open  sea  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  interval  from  high  to  low-water  is  almost  exactly  equal  to 
that  from  low  to  high-water,  each  being  about  6^  hours  nearly.  But  the  further  we  go 
up  the  river,  the  greater  becomes  the  disparity  between  these  periods,  high-water  follow- 
ing low-water  at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  while  the  intervals  during  which  the  tide 
falls  are  correspondingly  increased.  In  some  cases,  as  at  certain  points  m  the  Seine  and 
Severn,  the  interval  from  low  to  high-water  is  so  short  that  the  tide- wave  rushes  sud- 
denly up,  and  spreading  over  the  flat  sands  at  the  side  of  the  channel,  forms  a  danger- 
ous surf  called  a  bore  (q.v.). 

Connected  with  these  peculiarities,  there  is  also  a  singular  effect  produced  on  the  di- 
rection of  the  current  in  a  tidal  river.  In  the  open  ocean,  the  water  merely  rises  and  falls, 
there  being  no  perceptible  tidal  current.  Sailors  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  the  ces- 
sation of  currents,  or  *'  slack"  water,  with  the  occurrence  of  high  and  low  water.  This 
is  the  case  in  bays,  but  not  in  rivers,  and  it  gives  rise  to  some  curious  errors  regarding 
the  time  of  high-water  in  rivers.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  high-water  in  the 
center  of  the  Thames'  channel  long  after  it  is  high-water  at  the  shore — an  obvious 
absurdity.  The  truth  is,  the  current  does  not  cease  simultaneously  at  the  shore  and  in 
the  mid-channel.  At  the  mouth  of  a  tidal  river,  the  water  runs  upward  for  hours  after 
high- water,  and  downward  after  low;  and  the  same  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  at  places 
higher  up  the  stream. 

When  considerable  alterations  of  breadth  or  dejjth  occur  in  the  channel  of  a  river, 
we  find  corresponding  alterations  in  the  amount  of  rise  of  the  tide.  Thus,  according  to 
Airy,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  channel,  the  whole  rise  at  spring-tides  is  about  18 
ft. ;  at  Swansea,  30  ft. ;  and  at  Chepstow,  50  feet.  At  Annapolis,  m  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
the  tide  is  said  to  rise  120  feet.  Again,  the  same  port  may  be  reached  by  tide-waves  com- 
ing from  the  ocean  by  different  channels;  and  here  we  nave  to  compound  the  two  dia- 
turbances  just  as  we  did  with  the  separate  lunar  and  solar  tides.  In  the  German  ocean,  we 
have  a  very  good  example;  but  the  most  remarkable  is  the  tide  at  Batsham,  in  Tonquin. 
At  this  port,  two  tide-waves  meet,  coming  respectively  from  the  Indian  and  China  seas; 
these  brin^,  simultaneously,  opposite  but  nearly  equal  changes  in  the  water  level,  and 
the  effect  is,  that  there  is  almost  no  perceptible  tide. 

Whewell,  Lubbock,  and  others  have  lately  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the/o^te 
of  the  tides :  and  have  constructed  what  are  believed  to  be  tolerably  accurate  charts  of 
cotidal  lines — that  is,  lines  representing  the  positions  of  the  crest  of  the  tide-wave  at 
hourly  intervals  as  it  sweeps  round  me  earth.  A  great  deal,  however,  remains  to  be 
dene  in  this  direction,  before  we  can  hope  to  elicit  from  observation  such  hints  as  may 
enable  us  to  improve  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  subject. 

The  frictional  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  tide-wave  of  course  produces  heat.  This 
he^t  ifi  a  transformation  of  part  of  the  earth's  energy  (see  Fo&ce)  of  rotatiom  jandi^usit 
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appears  that  the  tides  are  gradually  lengthening  the  day.  We  may  see  easily  that  this 
would  go  on,  were  the  moon  the  only  tide-producing  body,  so  long  as  the  earth  rotates 
about  her  axes  in  less  time  than  a  lunar  month.  Tor  if  the  length  of  the  (sidereal) 
day  were  that  of  a  lunar  month,  the  earth  would  always  turn  the  same 
face  to  the  moon;  and  the  tide-spheroid  would  have  a  fited  position  on  the  earth,  and 
there  would  be  no  loss  of  energy  by  friction.  Simple  as  this  deduction  is,  though  it 
seems  to  be  roughly  guessed  at  by  Eant,  it  was  not  formally  enunciated  till  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  Mayer  was  the  first  to  publish  anything  on  the  subject,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  previously  noticed  by  others.  One  of  the  most  curious  deductions  from  it  is 
the  recent  speculation  which  assigns,  as  the  cause  of  the  moon's  turning  always  the  same 
face  to  the  earth,  the  friction  of  the  enormous  tides  which  must  have  been  produced  bv  the 
earth  in  her  mass  when  it  was  in  a  molten  state,  on  the  surface  at  least,  if  not  throughout. 

The  only  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  from  which  complete  information  as 
to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  tides  may  be  obtained  is  that  of  Airy,  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  MetropoliUina,  already  referred  to. 

TIE,  in  music,  an  arch  drawn  over  two  notes  on  the  same  degree,  uniting  them  so  that 
they  are  played  or  sung  as  one  single  note  of  the  same  value.    Thus,  for  the  two  C's 

written  in  the  example  ^fe-rt^~^  [    T  ^t^*  one  is  played  of  the  value  of  a  minim  and 

quaver  combined.  The  tie  is  often  used  in  syncopated  passages  to  connect  the  last  note 
of  one  measure  with  the  first  of  the  succeeding  one,  when  the  former  note,  which  would 
otherwise  be  unaccented,  acquires  the  emphasis  of  the  latter: 


See  Syncopation. 

TIE-BXAK.    See  Roof. 

TIECK,  Christian  Friedrich,  1776-1851;  b.  Berlin;  studied  sculpture  under 
Schadow  in  Germany,  and  David  in  Prance;  was  employed  at  Weimar.  1801-5,  and 
afterward  in  Italy;  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy,  1819,  and  was  engaged 
with  Schenkel  and  Ranch  in  improving  the  art.  He  executed  at  Carrara  many  busts  in 
the  Walhalla  for  the  crown  prmce  Louis  of  Bavaria;  at  Weimar  those  of  Ck)ethe  and 
other  poets;  a  statue  of  Neckar  for  Mme.  de  Stael;  of  his  brother  at  Dresden,  and  deco- 
rations of  the  royal  theater  at  Berlin,  and  other  public  buildings. 

TIECX,  LuBwiG,  a  brilliant  and  prolific  German  novelist  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Berlin, 
May  31,  1778,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Halle,  GOttingen,  and  Erlangen.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  the  Stratusfeder  (Ostrich-feather^  magazine, 
conducted  by  Musftus  (q.v.)  and  J.  G.  Mttller,  for  which  he  wrote  a  series  of  little  tales, 
of  which  the  best  was  Die  heiden  Merkwurdigsten  Tage  aus  Siegmann's  Leben  (The  Two 
most  Remarkable  Days  in  Seigmann's  Life).  But  the  orinnalit^  of  his  genius  first  dis- 
played itself  in  his  romances  of  AbdaUah  (Berl.  1795)  and  WtUtam  L(nm  (8  vols.,  Berl. 
1795).  These  were  followed  by  his  PeUr  L^eekt,  eine  Ge^chichte  ohne  Abenteu&rliehkeiten 
(Peter  Lebrecht,  a  History  without  Adventures,  2  vols.,  Berl.  1795-96),  and  Peter 
LebrecMB  Vcikfm&reken  (8  vols.,  Berl.  1797),  which  were  equally  remarkable  for  richness 
of  fancy,  artless  simplicity,  and  an  overflowing  humor.  In  some  of  these  M&rehen,  as, 
for  example,  his  "Bluebeard,"  " Puss-in-Boots"  (Der  getHefeUe  Kater\  and  "The  Life 
and  Death  of  Little  Red  Riding-hood "  (Leben  und  Tod  dee  kleinen  Bdihkappehen),  he 
combated  with  satiric  humor,  perhape,  too,  with  somewhat  of  youthful  arrogance,  the 
"enlightened"  notions  on  which  the  literature  of  the  18th  c.  prided  itself— showing  very 
distinctly  his  strong  tendencies  toward  the  deeper  poetic  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
same  polemic  was  maintained  in  his  comedy.  Die  verkehrte  Welt  (The  Topsy-turvy  World, 
1799).  To  this  period  also  belong  his  Heree?isergtes8ungen  eines  kunstliebenden  Kloater- 
bruden  (Heart-effusions  of  an  art-loving  Monk,  Berl.  1799),  Fram  StembcMe  Wander- 
uTigen,  an  art-novel  (8  vols.,  Berl.  1798),  and  Phankuien  uber  die  Kunst  (Francis  on  Art, 
Hamb.  1799),  all  of  which  are  full  of  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  art,  but  pervaded  at  the  same 
time  by  a  dreamy  mystical  religiosity,  which  is  no  longer  admirable.  These  works 
brought  Tieck  into  close  relationship  with  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  and  others,  and  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  literary  sect  or  coterie  known  as  the  "  Romantic  school,"  whose 
influence  on  the  later  literature  of  Germany  and  France  has  been  very  great,  and  not 
always  very  good.  Tieck  now  married  the  daughter  of  a  Hamburg  clergyman  who  had 
been  a  friend  of  Lessing;  and  in  1799  went  to  t^na,  where  he  added  Stiffens  to  the  list 
of  his  friends.  Here  he  published  his  famous  RomanUscke  Dichtungen  (2  vols.,  1799-1800). 
His  translation  of  Don  QuiaooU  (4  vols.,  Berl.  1799-1801,  8d  ed.,  1881)  far  surpassed  all 
previous  attempts.  In  1802  he  joined  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  in  the  Mu»enrAlmanac?i;  and 
m  1804  published  his  longest  romance.  Kaiser  Octaviamis.  Tieck's  health  now  began  to 
fail  him,  and  in  1805  he  visited  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  settled,  after  some 
changes,  at  Ziebingen  in  1811,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  philosopher  Solger, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  over  his  mind.    Henceforth  we  find  less  of  the  dreamy 
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and  formless  mysticism  of  his  earlier  years,  and  more  of  the  artistic  element.  The 
change  becomes  visible  in  his  PhantcLsus  (3  vols.,  Berl.  1812-15),  and  in  his  TItrich's  von 
Lichtenstein  Frauendienat  (Tub.  1815).  In  1817,  along  with  a  friend,  Burgsdorf,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  England,  where  he  collected  fresh  materials  for  his  Shakespeare.  From  1819 
to  1840  he  resided  at  Dresden;  but  on  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
IV.  of  Prussia,  he  was  invited  to  Berlin,  whither  he  proceeded,  and  where  he  resided 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred  April  28, 1853.  Other  important  works  of 
Tieck's,  besides , those  already  mentioned,  are  his  NoveUenkram  (Berl.  1881-35;  complete 
in  12  vols..  Berl.'  1858);  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  credulous  romanticism 
of  his  earlier  years,  but  abundance  of  lively  and  subtle  talk  on  the  literature  and  life  of 
the  present;  Dramaturgische  Blatter  (2  vols.,  Bresl.  1826),  republished  in  his  Kriti^he 
Schnften  (4  vols.,  Leip.  1848-52);  Sliakespeare's  VortchuU  (2  vols.,  Leip.  1823-29);  and  his 
splendid  continuation  of  Schlegel's  translation  of  our  gi^Bat  jpoet.  Tieck  revised  a  col- 
lected but  incomplete  edition  of  his  works  in  20  vols.  (Berl.  1828-42). — See  KOpke's  Life 
of  Tieck  (2  vols.). 

TIE'DEMAJ&^N,  Dibtrich,  1748-1803;  b,  Germany;  educated  at  the  univensky  of 
G5ttingen.  He  was  teacher  of  ancient  languages  at  Cassel  177^6,  when  he  was  c^uled 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Marburg.  His  most  important  work  is  his  Oeist  der  Specu- 
latiwn  PhUosophie  {1191-97),  containing  the  history  of  philosophy  from  the  time  of 
Thales.  His  other  works,  such  as  Untermchungen  uber  den  Men8c7ien  (1777-98);  and 
IdealisHcIie  Brief e  (1798),  contain  interesting  researches  in  psychology. 

TIEL,  the  seat  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelderland,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Waal.  In  the  5th  c.  it  was  called  Tellum 
or  Thiela.  The  fortifications  have  been  demolished,  and  formed  into  beautiful  walks. 
Pop.  7,598.  Principal  buildines  are  the  town-house,  court  house,  chamber  of  trade,  and 
the  great  Reformed  church  of  St.  Martin. 

Tiel  has  a  good  haven,  and  large  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  cattle  It 
imports  grain,  earthenware,  wood,  lime,  coal,  bricks,  salt,  etc. ;  and  exports  potatoes, 
grain,  colza,  pigs,  flax,  apples,  cherries,  etc.  Principal  industries  are  copper-foundings 
brick-making,  tanning,  book-printing,  paper-making,  beer-brewing,  etc. 

TIEK-TB  (celestial  virtue),  the  name  given  to  the  Ta^ping-wang  (king  of  universal 
peace),  the  pretender  to  imperial  authority  in  China,  and  the  head  of  the  mighty  insur 
rection  which  for  16  years  convulsed  that  country.  See  Chinbsb  Empibb  and  Tab- 
pings.  The  insurrection  was  under  the  direction  of  five  chiefs,  Hune>sew-tseuen, 
Hiang-tsew-tsing,  Siao-tsha-kuei,  Fung-hien-san,  and  Wei-tsing,  indepenoent  of  each 
other,  but  all  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Tien-te;  and  as,  acoordmg  to  tbephin  of 
the  rebellion,  China,  after  being  delivered  from  its  Mantchoo  rulers,  was  to  be  divided 
among  those  chiefs,  each  of  them  assumed  beforehand  the  title  and  insignia  of  "kins." 
So  little  reliable  were  the  statements  which  were  forwarded  to  Europe  respecting  this 
insurrection,  that  for  some  time  Huug-sew-tseuen,  the  chief  among  the  five  kings,  and 
the  military  leader  of  the  rebels,  was  confounded  with  their  supreme  head. 

TIEV-T8IH,  a  large  and  important  city  and  river-port  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Chih-le,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pei-ho,  84  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  by  land, 
and  68  miles  by  the  windings  of  the  stream.  It  is  the  port  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  from 
which  it  is  distant  80  miles  south-east.  The  streets  are  uupaved,  and  the  houses,  prin- 
cipally built  of  mud  or  dried  bricks,  have  a  mean  appearance,  though  the  central  parts 
of  the  tow^n  are  filled  with  well-built  houses.  The  maximum  of  heat  in  the  summer  is 
106'',  the  maximum  of  cold  is  6°  below  zero.  The  river  is  generrfly  frozen  over  ftrom 
about  Dec.  15  to  March  15,  and  the  business,  at  other  times  carried  on  by  means  of  boats 
and  junks,  is  taken  up  bv  sledges,  which  swarm  on  the  river.  By  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin, signed  here  Nov.,  lfe8,  and  by  the  subsequent  convention  of  rekin,  Oct.,  1960,  the 
port  was  declared  open;  and  a  British  consulate  was  established  in  Jan.,  1861.  In  1870, 
258  vessels,  of  100,223  tons,  were  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Tieo-tsin;  in  1875,  the  number 
of  vessels  w^as  673,  of  350,916  tons.  In  1864  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
£2,421,050;  the  exports  to  £548,082.  In  1875  the  imports  amounted  to  £4,610,677;  the 
exports  to  £506,936.  There  is  also  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  transit  trade  with 
Russia  md  Siberia,  tea  to  the  value  of  £906,914  having  been  forwarded  in  1875  from 
Tien-tsin  overland  to  Russia.  The  principal  articles  imported  are  opium,  shirtings, 
chintzes,  and  other  cotton  goods;  needles,  window-glass,  sugar  (brown  and  white),  and 
paper.  The  chief  exports  are  peas  and  dates.  Pop.  reckoned  at  1,000,000. — Reports  of 
jSer  Modesty's  Secretaries  of  BSmbassy  and  Legation  (1866);  and  Commeriiml  RepovU  from 
Her  Majeety'8  Conmls  (1875). 

TIEBGE.    See  Fencing. 

TIEBCE,  TIEBCE,  in  heraldry,  a  term  of  blazon  used  to  indicate  that  the  field  is 
divided  by  lines  into  three  equal  parts.  A  shield  may  be  tierce  in  pale,  in  fess,  in  bend, 
in  bend-sinister,  or  in  pall;  all  which,  with  other  arrangements  in  tierce,  are  common  in 
French  heraldry.  Tierce  in  pale,  in  English  heraldry,  is  an  occasional  mode  of  marshal- 
ing three  coats  in  one  escutcheon  under  special  circumstances. 

TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO.    See  TfiautA  del  Fubgo,  ante.  ^  . 
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TIEBS  £TAT  (Fr.  third  estate),  the  third  branch  of  the  French  eotates,  which  con- 
sisted of  representatives  of  the  trading  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  peasantry  in 
the  country.  The  tiers  etat  played  an  important  part  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  revolu- 
tion. On  the  two  other  estates  of  nobles  and  clergy  refusing  to  loin  them  and  deliberate 
in  a  common  chamber,  they,  on  June  17,  1789.  assumed  the  title  of  osmMee  naiumale, 
and  the  sola  right  to  legislate  for  France.  The  French  turs  eUU  differed  completely  in 
its  origin  from  the  third  estate  or  commons  of  KnglaudL  The  latter  originated  in  the 
permission  granted  to  the  minor  barons,  instead  of  personally  attending  the  national 
council,  to  appear  by  representatives;  aod  with  the  representatives  of  the  minor  batons 
were  Joined  in  one  house  the  representatives  of  the  n^unicipalities,  which,  as  corpora- 
tions, came  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  tenants  in  ca/pUe  of  the  crown.  The  designa- 
tion "commons,''  and  the  absence  of  title,  have  often  misled  foreigners  to  suppose  that 
the  men  who  gained,  their  liberties  and  constitution  for  the  English  people  were  the 
roturiers  or  bourgeoit;  whereas  they  mostly  belonged  to  the  class  which  would,  in  con- 
tinental phraseology,  be  called  the  nobility  of  the  countiy. 

TIXTI19B.  or  TITISBfl,  Tbbesa,  one  of  the  greatest  of  recent  operatic  slnfferB.  She 
was  bom  at  Hamburg,  of  Hungarian  parents,  in  1884,  and  made  her  debut  in  that  city  in 
the  character  of  Luerezia  Borgia  in  1849,  taking  at  once  a  very  high  position  on  the 
lyric  stage;  at  Frankfort  and  Vienna  she  was  even  more  warmly  received;  and  her  first 
appearance  in  London,  in  1858,  was  quite  a  triumph.  The  great  volume  and  purity  of 
her  voice,  and  her  enei;getic  but  dignified  acting,  combined  to  make  her  an  imrivaled 
representative  of  strong  dramatic  parts.  She  acquired  great  fluency  and  flexibility  of 
voice  by  haj:d  practice.  She  was  probably  the  hardest-worked  singer  that  has  appeared ; 
and  though  this  did  not  aeem  to  injure  her  voice,  it  doubtless  wore  out  her  constitution. 
She  died  Oct.  a,  1877. 

TUTFAHY,  a  kind  of  very  thin  silk  gauze. 

TIFFIN,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Seneca  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  and  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Saudu$ky  and  Cleveland,  the  Toledo,  Tiffin  and  Eastern,  the  Mansfield,  Cold- 
water  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Baltimore,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  railroads;  pop.  '80, 
7,875.  The  city  is  on  level  ground;  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  contains  Heidelburg  college, 
founded  in  1860,  with  scientific  and  classical  courses;  an  Ursuline  convent;  and  an 
orplian  asylum.  It  has  mauufactories  of  u^cultural  implements,  steam -engines*  shoes, 
furniture,  stoves,  and  woolens,  stone  and  tile  works,  and  foundries. 

TIFFIN,  Edwakd,  1766-1829;  b.  England;  came  to  Uiis  country  and  settled  in 
Chariest  own,  Va.,  1786.  He  was  both  physician  and  Methodist  preacher.  He  removed 
to  Ohio  in  1798,  and  was  the  first  governor  of  that  state,  1808-7;  was  then  appointed 
to  serve  an  unexpired  term  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  1807-9;  was  commissioner  of  the  land 
office,  1812-15,  and  afterward  surveyor-general  of  the  north-western  territory.  The 
city  of  Tiffin  was  named  in  his  honor. 

TIFUS^  a  government  of  the  Russian  lieutenancy  of  Caucasia,  lying  immediately 
south  of  the  Caucasus.  Area,  16,558  sq.m. ;  pop.  71, 606,684,  chiefly  Oeorgians,  Arme- 
nians, and  TartaiB.  It  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  mountains,  which  Mong  either 
to  the  Caucasian  mountains  (the  peak  of  Eazbeck,  17,500  ft.  high),  and  extend  over  the 
n.  and  e.  parte  of  the  government,  or  to  the  Ararat,  Achaltzick,  and  Alstgiz  mountains,, 
spreading  from  the  sources  of  the  Kur  and  Arax  over  the  s.  districts.  The  piincipal 
l£^e,  that  of  Goktcha.  is  about  50  m.  long  and  nearly  20  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  The 
rivers,  tibe  chief  of  which  are  the  Kur  and  Arax,  rise  amid  mountains,  are  very  rapid, 
are  confined  between  high  banks,  and  are  not  navisable.  The  climate  varies  with  the 
varieties  of  elevation  of  the  surface;  the  soil,  very  fertile  in  some  tracts,  is  not  in  gen- 
eral cultivated.  Grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  vegetables,  and  grapes  are  produced 
abundantly.  Tiflis  is  rich  in  mineral  springs  and  in  timber,  the  principal  trees  being  the 
oak,  elm,  chestnut,  and  noaple.  The  Christian  and  Mohammedan  are  the  predominant 
creeds. 

TIFLI8,  an  important  Russian  city,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name  and 
of  the  territory  of  the  Caucasus  (andf  s.  of  the  mountain  range  of  that  name),  stands  on 
both  banks  of  the  Kur,  165  m.— direct  line— e.s.e.  of  the  Black  sea.  There  are  several 
manufactories,  in  which  woolen  and  linen  cloths,  carpets,  and  arms  are  made.  Tiflis 
was  formerly  a  fortress,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Georgia.  It  carries  on  an  active 
trade  with  Persia,  and  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  Russian  territory  s.  of  the  Caucasus. 
In  the  vicinity  are  naphtha  springs  as  well  as  thermal  springs,  which  are  much  visited. 
Tiflifi  was  founded  in  the  4th  c. ,  and  annexed  to  Russia  in  1802.  Pop.  *78,  70,591,  mostly 
Armenians. 

TI0EB,  F\^  Ugris,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  fdida,  equal  perhaps  to  the  lion  in  size 
and  stren^h,  and  superior  in  activity.  It  has  no  trace  of  mane.  It  is  more  slender  than 
the  lion,  its  whole  form  more  cat-like,  its  head  smaller  and  rounder.  AH  its  motions  are 
performed  with  the  utmost  grace  and  apparent  ease.  It  does  not  climb  trees,  but  winds 
its  way  through  brushwood  or  jungle  with  great  dexterity,  runs  very  swiftly,  and  can 
leap  an  immense  distance.  It  takes  its  prey  either  by  running,  or,  more  frequently,  by 
lying  in  ambush  and  leaping  upon  it.  Its  strength  is  such  that  it  is  capable  of  carrying 
oft  an  ox  or  buftalo.    It  is  sometimes  15  ft.  m  entire  length  to  the  tip  of  the  tail;  an 


instance  is  on  record  of  18  feetj  the  height  is  from  8  to  4  feet.  The  tigers  of  8ome 
regions  differ  considerably  in  size  from  those  of  others;  thus  the  tiger  of  Bengal  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  Bokhara.  The  hair  is  thick,  fine,  and  shining;  in  the  colder  coun- 
tries which  the  tiger  inhabits,  it  is  thicker  and  longer  than  in  tropical  regions.  The  color 
is  a  bright  tawny  yellow,  beautifully  marked  with  dark  transverse  bands,  passing  into 
pure  white  on  the  under  parts;  the  dark  bands  are  continued  as  rings  on  the  tail.  The 
tail  is  long,  slightly  tapering,  clothed  with  hair  similar  to  that  of  the  body.  Individuals 
sometimes  occur,  of  a  pale  whitish  color,  obscurely  striped,  the  stripes  only  visible  in  par- 
ticular lights.  The  tiger  is  found  only  in  Asia.  It  abounds  in  Hindustan,  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula,  in  Java,  Sumatra,  andother  tropical  islands.  It  is  found  also  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  in  Persia.  Its  range,  however,  does  not  extend  much  to  the  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  found  as  far  n.  as  the  s.  of 
Siberia,  and  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi.  It  inhabits  woods,  and  cannot  exist  without 
free  access  to  water.  The  islands  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  have  long  been  celebrated  as 
a  haunt  of  tigers.  The  tigers  generally  lies  concealed  in  a  thicket  during  the  day,  and 
seeks  its  prey  by  night  The  prey  is  very  often  obtained  by  watching  near  the  places  to 
which  animals  resort  for  the  purpose  of  drinking.  Tigers  iwowl  about  villj^,  and 
enter  cattle-folds;  they  also  follow  traveling-parties,  and  seize  the  yoke-oxen  and  buf- 
fa\oes,  particularly  those  which  straggle  awaj^  from  the  encampment  at  night.  The 
ravages  of  tigers  in  some  parts  of  the  lAst  Indies  are  ver^  great;  and  a  great  number  of 
himian  beings  are  destroyed  by  them.  A  notion  prevails  that  a  tiger  which  has  once 
tasted  human  flesh  becomes  eager  for  it,  and  prefers  it  to  all  other  food;  and  a  single 
tiger  has  been  known  to  kill  and  devour  many  people,  watchinff  near  some  frequented 
path,  or  prowling  around  a  village.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  this  is  the  mode  of 
obtaining  prey  to  which  a  tiger  sometimes  resorts,  when  incapable,  through  old  age,  of 
the  active  exertion  necessary  for  capturingbuffaloes  or  deer.  The  ti^er  brings  forth 
three,  four,  or  five  young  ones  at  a  birth.  When  taken  y;oung,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and 
often  shows  much  affection  for  those  who  treat  it  with  kindness.  Tame  tigers  are  not 
unf  requently  to  be  seen  in  India. 

The  tiger  was  less  familiarly  known  to  the  ancients  than  the  large  MficasifelidcB,  It 
is,  however,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and  it  is  frequently  mentionea  by  the  Latin  poets. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  first  tiger  seen  at  Borne  was  a  tame  one  belonginiE  to  Augustus. 
Claudius  exhibited  four  tigers  at  once. 

The  tiger  frequently  breeds  in  captivity,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the  lion.  A  hybrid 
between  the  lion  and  tiger,  the  offspring  of  the  male  lion  and  the  tigress,  has  been  some- 
times produced  in  menageries.  It  is  striped  like  the  tiger,  and  not  maned.  None  of 
the  hybrid  cubs,  however,  have  lived  long. 

Tiger -hunting  is  a  favorite  Indian  sport,  not  unattended  with  danger,  but  all  the 
more  exciting  on  that  account.  Europeans  generally  ride  on  elephants  when  engaged 
in  it,  and  the  tiger  is  shot  from  the  back  of  the  elephant.  ^Natives,  however,  are 
employed  to  beat  the  wood  or  jungle  for  the  tiger,  and  lives  are  not  unf  requently  lost; 
but  the  destruction  of  a  single  tiger  is  sometimes  a  thing  of  importance  to  a  whole  vil- 
lage or  neighborhood.  The  East  India  company  formerly  gave  a  reward  of  ten  rupees 
for  every  tiger  killed^  In  most  parts  of  India,  tigers  are  now  much  less  numerous  than 
they  once  were.  Many  expedients,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief,  are  adopted 
for  their  destruction  in  the  countries  infested  by  them.  Bows  with  poisoned  arrows  are 
fixed  in  their  paths,  so  as  to  be  discharged  on  being  touched.  Haavy  beams  are  also  so 
placed  as  to  fall  upon  the  tiger  pressing  against  a  rope,  and  crush  it  by  their  weight 
Traps  of  various  kinds  are  set,  sometimes  bated  with  a  live  goat  or  other  small  animal. 
The  Chinese  use  a  box-trap  with  a  looking  glass  placed  in  it,  and  the  tiger,  attracted  by 
his  own  image,  disengages  the  fastening  of  the  lid,  and  is  captured.  This  method  is 
veiy  ancient,  and  is  represented  in  ancient  sculpture.  A  very  curious  mode,  practiced 
iu  Oude,  consists  in  scattering  numbers  of  broad  leaves  smeared  with  a  substance  like 
bird-lime  in  the  tiger's  path,  and  if  he  sets  foot  on  a  smeared  leaf,  his  fate  may  beregud- 
ed  as  sealed.  He  rubs  his  paw  on  his  face,  to  get  quit  of  the  leaf,  and  the  case  becomes 
worse,  the  leaves  are  transferred  to  his  face ;  fresh  attempts  to  remove  the  nuisance  only 
add  more  leaves,  till  he  becomes  completely  blinded,  and  rolls  on  the  ground  for  very 
rage;  while  the  hunters,  ambushed  close  by,  apprized  by  his  bowlings,  hasten  to 
dispatch  him. 

The  tiger  is  an  emblem  of  power  in  the  east.  A  tiger's  head,  gorgeously  adorned 
with  jewels,  decorated  the  throne  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sahib,  ana  was  among  the 
spoils  taken  by  the  British  at  Seringapatam. 

TIGER  BEETLE,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  eidndda,  of  the 
family  dcindelidm,  of  the  order  coleoptera.  This  family  comprio(  s  brilliant-colored 
beetles  with  large  head  and  globose  eyes,  long  antennae,  and  very  long,  toothed  mandi- 
bles. They  inhabit  warm  sandy  places,  especially  by  the  banks  of  streams,  and  are 
exceedingly  carnivorous  and  voracious.  The  principal  species  are  contained  in  the  genus 
dcmdela. 

The  common  tiger-beetle,  c.  vulgaris  of  Say,  is  very  swift  in  its  movements, 
and  difficult  to  capture.  It  lives  in  holes  near  the  borders  of  water  where  it  lies  in  wait 
for  its  prey.  Another  species  is  the  hairy-necked  tiger-beetle,  c,  hirttcoUis  of  Say.  See 
CiciisDELA,  ante,  f^  ^ 
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TIOSE-CilT,  a  name  often  given  to  some  of  Mi^feUdiB  of  middling  size,  which  resem- 
ble the  tiger  in  their  form  or  markings.  The  ocelots  (q.v.)  and  the  serval  (9.  v.)  some- 
times receive  this  nams,  which,  however,  is  not  of  very  definite  signification.  The 
Ohati  (f<^  miti»)  is  a  ti^r-cat  of  South  America,  rather  more  than  two  ft.  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  eleven  inches.  The  color  is  yellowish,  with  irregu- 
lar dark  patches,  those  on  the  back  forming  four  longitudinal  rows;  the  markings 
indeed,  more  leopard-like  than  tiger-like.  The  chati  prowls  by  night,  and  often  carries 
away  poultry  from  their  roosting-places.  Almost  all  tropical  and  subtropical  countries 
have  their  tiger-cats.    Several  species  are  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

TIOEB-FLOWEB,  Tigridia  pcnoma,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  iridae&B,  the  only 
known  species  of  its  genus,  which  is  oistinguifihed  by  the  three  outer  segments  of 
the  perianth  being  larger,  and  by  the  filaments  being  imited  into  a  long  cylinder.  It  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  but  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  climate  of  Britain,  and  much  culti- 
vated in  flower-gardens  for  the  singularity  and  ffreat  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are, 
however,  very  evanescent    The  root  is  a  scaly  bulb. 

TIGRANES,  THE  GREAT,  King  of  Armenia,  B.c.  96-65;  descendant  of  Artases, 
son-in-law  and  ally  of  Mithradates'.  He  conquered  Armenia  Minor,  Cappadocia.  and 
Syria,  the  whole  of  n.  Mesopotamia,  and  large  possessions  e.  of  the  middle  Tigris.  His 
capital  was  Tigranocerta  between  the  Tigris  and  lake  Van.  He  lost  all  these  conquests 
after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates.  Lucullus,  the  Roman  commander,  invaded  Armenia, 
and  defeated  near  the  capital  the  numerous  army  of  Tigranes  during  the  absence  of 
Mithradates,  and  again  near  Artaxata.  The  treaty,  concluded  b.c.  68,  left  him  only 
Armenia  for  which  he  paid  to  Pompey  an  enormous  sum.  His  eldest  son  Tisranes 
involved  him  in  many  difficidties  and  bloody  wars.    His  son  Artavasdes  succeeded  him. 

TIGR£,  a  state  in  Abyssinia,  lat.  12"  to  W  n.,  Ion.  37**  25'  to  40°  e. ;  drained  by  Mareb 
and  Tacazze  rivers.  It  is  an  elevated  plateau  varying  from  8,500  to  9,000  ft.  in  height, 
having  deep  ravines,  through  which  the  rivers  run;  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  distncts.  The  chief  towns  are  Antato,  Axum,  and  Adowa,  the  capital,  which  is 
an  entrepot  for  the  caravan  route  of  Massowah  and  Gondar.  It  was  conquered 
by  Theodore,  king  of  Abyssinia,  in  1865|  previous  to  which  it  was  an  independent 
kmgdom. 

TI'GBIS  (Heb.  ffiddekel;  i.e..  the  **Dekel,"  equivalent  to  Digla  or  Diglath,  probably 
a  Semitic  corruption  of  tigraf  Medo-Persic  for  an  artow;  hence Gr.  Tigris,  the  "arrowy" 
stream),  a  lar^ e  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  rises  s.  of  li^  Gk)ljik,  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  within  a  few  m.  of  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Euphrates  (q.v.),  flows  s.e.  to 
Diarbekir,  after  which  it  makes  a  sharp  turn,  and  flows  due  e.  for  100  m.  to  Til. 
Here  it  receives  from  the  north  a  considerable  afiluent,  the  Bitlis,  and  once  more  altering 
its  course,  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  through  desert  wastes  and  unpeopled  pas- 
tures, until  it  falls  into  the  Persian  gulf,  after  a  course  estimated  at  1150  miles.  Its 
chief  tributaries,  besides  the  Bitlis,  are  the  Great  and  Little  Zab,  and  the  Dyala,  all  from 
the  left,  the  waste  land  between  it  and  the  Euphrates  (ancient  Mesopotamia)  not  furnish- 
ing a  single  stream.  At  Kurna  it  loins  the  Euphrates,  90  m.  above  the  mouth  of  that 
river  in  tne  Persian  gulf,  and  henceforth  the  united  rivoB  bear  the  name  of  Shat-el-Arab 
(see  Euphrates).  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Tigris  is  a  very  swift  stream, 
whence  probably  it  name,  and  it  brings  down  great  quantities  of  mud.  The  principal 
places  on  its  banks  are  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  and  Bagdad,  with  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Seleu- 
da,  and  Ctesiphon. 

TILBUBO,  a  flourishing  trading  and  manufacturing  t  in  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  North  Brabant,  is  15  m.  s.w.  from  'sHertogenbosch,  and  14  e.8.e.  of  Breda.  In 
1874,  pop.  24,747,  having  more  than  doubled  in  50  years.  This  prosperity  began  with 
king  William  II.,  when  prince  of  Grange,  and  commander  of  the  army,  taking  up  his 
headciuarters  at  Tilburg,  during  the  long  contest  which  ended  in  the  independence  of 
Belgium.  Much  heath  has  been  converted  into  arable  and  pasture  lands,  and  numerous 
brick-works  and  woolen-cloth  factories  have  arisen.  In  1847  there  were  18  wool-spin- 
ning works  with  steam-power;  they  now  number  87,  and  the  workers  have  increased 
from  2,900  to  5,000.  The  w(H*kmen'8  houses  have  each  a  strip  of  land  attached,  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables  and  potatoes.  Weaving  woolen  cloth,  spinning,  finishing  and 
dyeing  woolen  fabrics,  making  soap,  salt,  tiles,  bricks,  and  beer,  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries. The  chief  buildings  are  the  new  palace,  the  town-house,  the  barracks,  and  the 
cloth-hall.  Tilburg  has  a  nigh  school  with  a  course  of  five  years,  a  drawing-school,  and 
several  charitable  institutions.  The  people  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  town 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  709. 

TIL'BtTBT  FOBT,  in  Essex,  is  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  to 
Gravesend.  Originally  erected  in  the  time  of  Heury  VIII.  as  a  block-house,  it  was 
converted  (1667)  into  a  regular  fortification  after  the  bold  expedition  of  De  Ruyter  into 
the  Thames  and  Medway.  It  is  of  a  rectangular  form,  built  chiefly  of  bricK,  with  a 
massive  stone  portal,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  fosse,  which  can  easily  be 
filled  with  water.  Batteries  of  heavy  ordnance  are  placed  so  as  to  command  the  river 
and  the  reach  below;  there  are  also  piers  for  the  landing  of  troops,  stores,  etc.  The 
banks  of  the  Thames  being  here  very  fiat,  the  ground  around  t,^e  f ort  is  during  fioo^ 


and  high  tides  laid  under  water,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  in  consequence  far 
from  salubrious. 

TILDEN,  Samusl  Joirais,  b.  N.  Y.,  1814;  graduated  at  Tale  college;  and  having 
studied  law  in  the  university  of  New  York,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  metEopolis. 
He  achieved  a  reputation  for  great  legal  skill,  particularly  in  railroad  litigation.  Having 
interested  himself  in  local  and  state  politics,  he  was  made  cliairman  of  the  democratic 
state  committee  of  New  York,  a  position  which  he  held  for  thirteen  years.  In  1846, 
and  again  in  1872,  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  assembly;  and  in  1874  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state  by  the  democratic  party.  In  June,  1876,  he  was  nominated,  by  the 
democratic  national  convention  at  St.  Loiiis,  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  the  presi- 
dency. At  the  election  in  November,  Mr.  Tilden  received  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote, 
but  the  vote  in  the  states  of  Louisiana,  South  Caroltoa,  Oregon,  and  Florida  beinsr 
disputed,  great  popular  excitement  ensued,  and'  the  two  political  parties  were  forced  to 
agree  upon  a  compromise.  A  commisaion  was  appointed  (see  El'bctorai.  Commisston)^ 
of  5  senators,  5  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  5  representatives. 
This  commission  divided  on  party  lines,  and  voted  8  republican  to  7  democratic ;  and  by 
their  decision  the  disputed  votes  were  riven  to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  the  opposing  candi- 
date, who  was  declared  -elected  president  by  a  majority  of  one  electoral  vote.  In  1880 
Mr.  Tilden  was  again  in  question  for  the  democratic  nomination  for  president,  but 
declined  it  in  a  letter  read  before  the  democratic  national  convention  at  Cincinnati. 
Since  that  period  he  has  lived  in  retirement. 

TILB9  (Lat.  teffula,  from  teg-,  to  cover;  Pr.  tmls\  plates  of  baked  clay,  of  various 
shapes,  according  to  their  use,  some  heing  for  roofs,  some  for  pavements.  The  finer 
kinds  of  paving-tiles  are  known  as  encaustic  tiles  (q.v.).  The  small  cubical  pieces  of 
burnt  clay,  stone,  glass,  or  other  material  used  for  mosaic  pavements  are  called  tcssene 
(Gr.  iessare^  four).  See  Mosaic.  Besides  omamentai  tiles,  much  improvement  has 
been  lately  effected  by  various  manufacturers  ia  the  different  kinds  used  for  roofing 
purposes,  especially  by  the  use  of  fire^olay,  b^  which  a  tile  is  made  not  only  greatly 
superior  in  strength  and  durability,  but  also  in  sharpness  of  form  and  diminution  of 
thickness.  Hidge'tiles  of  a  very  omamentai  character  are  also  largely  made.  Drain-tiles 
have  been  described  under  the  head  of  Pipes. 

TILE'STOKXfl,  the  uppermost  gronp  of  the  Silurian  period,  consisting  of  a  reddish, 
thin-bedded,  slightly  micaceous  sandstone,  which  in  some  places  attains  a  thickness  of 
1000  feet.  The  beds  were  originally  considered  as  of  old  red  sandstone  age;  then  they 
were  regiu^ed  as  a  transition  group,  forming  a  passc^  from  tlie  Silurian  strata  to  the 
old  red  sandstone;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  K^ssils  agree  in  great  part  specifi- 
cally, and  in  general  character  entirely,  with  those  of  the  underlying  upper  Ludlow 
rocks,  and  they  are  accordingly  considered  to  be  the  newest  group  of  the  upper  Silurian 
division.  TTie  tilestones  are  well  seen  at  Kington  in  Herefordshire,  and  at  Downton 
castle,  near  Ludlow,  where  they  are  quarried  for  building  purposes.  From  the  latter 
locality  they  have  received  the  name  of  the  Downton  sandstones. 

TILGHMAN,  Tench,  1744-86;  b.  Easton,  Md.;  son  of  James  and  brother  of  judge 
William;  was  a  merchant  in  1776;  was  appointed  private  secretary  and  aid-de-camp  to 
gen,  Washington,  and  served  in  that  capacity  throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  with 
the  rank  of  neut.col.  He  was  the  bearer  to  congress  of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  His  record,  indorsed  by  Washington,  is 
that  of  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  been  "in  every  action  in  which  the  army  was  con- 
cerned," and  '*  a  faithful  assistant  to  him  for  nearly  5  years,"  a  great  part  of  which  was 
gratuitous  service. 

TILIA'CUfi,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  of  which  nearly  400  species  ar^ 
known,  mostly  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a  few  herbaceous  plants.  They  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  tropics.  A  few  are  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
They  have  simple,  alternate  leaves,  with  stipules,  and  axillary  fiowers.  The  calyx  is 
usually  of  four  or  five  sepals;  the  corolla,  of  four  or  five  petals.  The  corolla  is  some- 
times wanting.  The  stamens  are  generally  numerous,  hypogynous,  distinct;  the  outer 
ones  sometimes  abortive  and  petal-hke.  The  ovary  is  composed  of  2 — 10  carpels;  thei*e 
is  one  style,  and  the  stigmas  are  equal  in  number  to  the  carpels.  As  the  characters 
somewhat  correspond  with  those  of  vialca/ieae,  so  do  the  properties  of  the  order,  which 
are  generally  mucilaginous  and  wholesome,  the  bark  fil)erous.  Some  yield  a  light  and 
useful  timber,  as  the  lime  (q. v.)  or  linden  tree,  a  well-known  European  representative 
of  the  order,  the  halmalille  (q.v.)  of  Ceylon,  the  grewia  eUistica  of  India,  and  the  luelUa 
dlvancata  of  Brazil.  The  bast  of  the  lime-tree  is  valuable  from  its  fiberous  character ;  that 
of  the  species  of  grewia  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  India,  and  that  of  all  the  species  of 
apeiba  in  South  America.  The  most  important"  fiberous  plants  of  the  order,  however, 
are  the  species  of  carchorus  (q.v.),  which  yield  jute  (q.v.). 

TILL,  a  term  employed,  chiefly  in  Scotland,  for  the  bowlder-clay  (q.v,).     See  also 

PlRI81X)CENE. 

TILLAMOOK,  a  co.  in  n.w,  Oregon,  on  the  Pacific  ocean;  about  1350  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  970—860  o  f  American  birth .    The  our  face  is  mostly  woodland.    Thwe  isffoodpast  ure 
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land  alonji^  the  streams.    Iron  and  coal  are  found.    The  prinapal  productions  are  butter, 
wheat,  oatfl,  and  live  stock.     Co.  seat,  Tillamook. 

TILLAHBfllA.    See  Bromeliacrjs. 

TILLEMOirT,  Sebabtl/ln  usi  Kain  db,  the  well-known  ecclesiastical  historian,  was 
born  at  Paris,  Nov.  SiO,  1637.  His  father  was  Jean  le  Nain,  who  held  the  office  of  Maitre 
des  Bequstes,  the  title,  De  Tillemout,  by  which  the  historian  is  commonly  known,  being 
derived  from  a  soaiall  estate  near  Vincennes,  which  belonged  to  his  family.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Port  Royal,  where  he  early  imbibed  those  serious  and  rigorous  views  of  the 
spiritual  life  which  characterized  the  members  of  that  celebrated  society.  His  theolod- 
cal  studies  were  marked  from  the  first  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  writings  of  the 
fathers;  and  he  is  said  to  have  begun  as  a  student  those  analyses  of  the  worKs  of  the 
fathers,  especially  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  which  form  the  staple  of  the  early  volumes 
of  his  history.  Naturally  of  a  timidly  scrupulous  disposition,  he  hesituted  fong  about 
the  choice  of  a  profession;  but  after  various  changes  of  life,  he  at  last  received  sub- 
deacon's  orders  in  1672,  being  then  35.  He  deferrea  his  ordination  as  deacon  till  the 
end  of  1673;  nor  was  it  till  1676  th^  be  was  ordained  a  priest,  mainly  at  the  persuasion 
of  his  friend,  Le  MaistredeSacy,  who  had  long  been  his  spiritual  adviser,  and  with  whose 
attachment  to  the  Jansenistic  principles  he  sympathized  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
1679,  Tillemont  took  up  his  residence  at  h£s  familv  estate  of  Tillemont,  where  he  re- 
sided till  1631.  In  that  year  he  made  a  visit  to  Holland  and  the  low  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Arnauld  and  the  other  Jansenist  refugees.  He  was  induced,  in  the 
following  year,  to  undertake  a  parochial  charge— that  of  St.  Lambert;  but  he  held  it 
only  for  a  short  time. 

During  these  vears,  he  had  steadily  pursued  the  historical  studies  which  he  had  com- 
menced almost  durinff  his  school-days;  and  he  had  now  prepared  the  first  portion  of 
his  long-projected  work  on  the  history  of  the  church.  He  w^  induced,  on  the  very  eve 
of  printing,  to  change  the  plan  of  the  work.  In  order  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  the 
censor,  to  whom,  as  a  theological  work,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  submit  it  in  its 
first  form,  and  whose  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  known  association  of  Tillemont 
with  the  Jansenist  party,  Tillemont  separated  from  the  church  history  the  history  of  the 
emperors,  which  he  was  enabled  to  print  as  a  distinct  work,  without  referring  it  to  the 
censorship,  under  the  title  ffisMre  de$  Empereurs  (6  vols.  4to,  1690).  The  success  of  this 
work  disarmed  the  opposition  of  the  church  authorities.  The  hostile  censor  was  replaced 
by  a  less  exacting  one;  and  eventually,  in  1698,  the  first  volume  of  the  church  history 
appeared  under  the  title  Memoira  paiir  tervir  d  VHwtoire  EcdisicuMmjte  des  mx  Premiers 
8ikle»{\^  vols.  4to).  Neither  of  these  works,  however,  was  completed  during  the  author's 
lifetime.  Only  4  out  of  the  6  volumes  of  the  Emperors,  and  4  out  of  the  16  of  the  Uistaire 
SecUsiastique,  were  printed  under  his  own  care.  The  remaining  volumes  were  completed 
by  him,  but  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  The  Emperors  comprises  all  the  reigns 
from  Augustus  to  Anastasius  (518);  the  Histoire  EeeUsicuHque  comes  down  to  about  the 
same  period.  The  plan  of  both  is  very  much  the  same,  being  in  great  part  a  compilation 
of  the  original  vnriters,  as  far  as  possible  in  their  own  words,  but  arranged  with  great 
skill  and  judgment,  and  linked  together  by  such  explanationfi  and  such  a  chain  of  nar 
rative  (within  brackets)  as  is  necessary  to  render  them  intelligible,  and  to  carry  on  the 
course  of  events  in  a  connected  recital.  Both  these  works  have  maintained,  even  to  this 
day,  their  reputation  for  learning  and  imptrtiality;  and  even  in  the  acrimonious  contest 
of  the  17th  c,  there  was  but  little  impeachment  of  Tillemont's  oithodoxy,  so  far  as  the 
histories  are  concerned.  His  other  writings,  left  in  manuscript,  were  for  the  most  part 
used  as  materials  bv  later  compilers  Some  of  his  letters  have  been  appended  to  his  fdfey 
published  bv  his  mend  Tronchet,  canon  of  Laval  (Cologne,  1711).  Tillemont  died  at 
Paris,  Jan.  lO,  1698,  having  just  entered  upon  his  61st  year.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  erudition  are  still  freely  acknowledged,  and  his  authorities  have  supplied  the 
materials  of  most  of  the  ohurcn  histories  compiled  since  his  time. 

TULXS.    See  Helm. 

TULIOOULTBY,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  Scotland,  beautifully  situated  in  the  county 
of  Clackmannan,  on  the  Devon,  9  m.  e.n.e.  of  Stirling,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.    There  are  large  manufactures  of  shawls  and  plaidings.    Pop.  71  3,746 

TILLOTSOir,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  a  clothier,  and  was 
bom  at  Sowerby,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1680.  His  father,  Mr.  Robert  Tillotson,  was  a  zeal- 
ous puritan — a  circumstance  that  is  not  a  little  curious,  when  we  consider  that  the  son 
ultimately  turned  out  the  most  catholic  churchman  of  his  age.  Tillotson  studied  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  b.a.  in  1650,  and  of  m.a.  in  1654. 
The  writings  of  Ohillin^orth  are  said  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  his 
mind  during  his  utiiversity  curriculum;  but  he  owed  not  less  to  his  friendly  intercouree 
with  Cudworth,  More,  Rust,  Smith,  Wilkins,  and  otiier  eminent  schofaurs.  In  1656,  he 
became  private  tutor  in  the  house  of  Edmund  Prideaux  of  Ford  Abbey,  Devonshire, 
attorney -general  under  the  protector,  but  appears  to  have  returned  to  London  shortly 
before  Cromwell's  death.  At  what  time  Tillotson  entered  into  orders,  or  who  ordained 
him,  is  not  known,  but  he  was  a  preacher  in  1661— attached  apparently  to  the  Presby- 
terian party  in  the  church  of  England,  for  at  the  famous  Savoy  conference  (q.v.)  he  was 
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present  on  the  Presbyterian  side;  but  he  submitted  at  once  to  the  act  of  uniformity 
(1662);  and  in  December  of  that  year,  was  offered  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Alderman  bury, 
London,  of  which  Edmund  Calamy  had  been  deprived;  but  decUned  it  In  1668,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Eeddin^n  in  Suffolk;  but  almost  immediately  after, 
was  chosen  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  his  mild,  evangelical,  but  Kndoctrinal 
morality  was  at  first  little  relished.  "  Since  Mr.  Tillotson  came,"  said  the  benchers, 
•*Je8us  Christ  has  not  been  preached  among  us."  However,  as  the  graces  of  his  char- 
acter gradually  displayed  themselves,  his  popularity  increased,  especially  when  it  was 
found,  that  although  not  a  puritan,  he  was  nevertheless  averse  to  atheism  and  popery. 
In  1664,  he  published  a  sermon  On  the  Wisdom  of  being  BeUgions;  and  in  1666,  The  Ride 
of  Faith,  in  reply  to  a  work  by  an  English  clergyman  named  Sargeant,  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  church  of  Rome.  About  the  same  period,  he  took  the  &gree  of  d.d.  ;  and  ia 
1670,  was  made  a  prebend  of  Canterbury.  Two  years  later,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
deanery;  and  in  1680,  published  a  somewhat  notable  sermon  entitled  The  Protestant  Re- 
ligion mndieated  from  the  Charge  of  Stngutarity  and  Novelty,  in  which  he  advanced  the 
proposition,  untenable  by  a  Protestant,  that  "no  man  is  at  liberty  to  affront  (i.  e.,  to 
attack)  the  established  religion  of  a  nation,  thoue^h  it  be  false."  This  proposition  he 
subsequently,  on  reflection,  abandoned.  Along  with  Burnet,  he  attended  lord  Huasell 
during  his  imprisonment  for  complicity  in  the  uye-house  plot;  and  on  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  rose  high  into  favor.  In  1680,  he  was  appomted  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the 
king;  and  in  April,  1691.  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  vacant  by  the  depositiou 
of  Sancroft  (q. v.),  after  vainly  imploring  William  to  spare  him  an  honor  which  he  fore 
boded  would  bring  him  no  peace.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  painful  presentment. 
The  non-juring  party  pursued  him  with  unrelenting  rage  to  the  end  of  his  life;  but  their 
animosity  could  not  extract  one  murmur  of  complamt,  or  one  vindictive  retaliation  from 
the  meek,  humane,  and  tojerant  primate.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity,  djing  of 
palsy,  Nov.  18,  1694,  at  the  age  of  65.  A  collected  edition  of  his  Sermons  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Barker;  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  They 
were  translated  into  German  by  Mosheim;  and  were  long  highly  popular  on  account  of 
their  clear,  solid,  and  refined  thought,  their  easy  eloquence,  and  their  humane  and  moral 
piety.    Tillotson's  life  was  written  by  Dr.  T.  Birch  (Lond.  1752). 

TILLT,  JoHK  TzBBCLAS,  Count  of,  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  17th  c,  was 
born  in  1559,  at  the  chdteau  of  Tilly  in  Brabant  A  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  his  natural 
sternness  of  character  inclined  him  to  embrace  their  fanatical  ideas;  and  this  bent  of 
mind  was  fixed  by  the  examples  of  Alba  (9. v.)  and  Bequesens,  under  whom  he  was 
initiated  into  the  art  of  war  in  the  low  countries.  After  a  term  of  distinguished  service 
in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  he  was  appointed  (1609)  by  duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
to  re-organize  nis  army,  but  resigned  this  post  to  take  the  command  of  the  Catholic  army 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war  (q.v.),  and  in  conjunction  with  duke  Maximilian 
gained  (Nov.  8,  1620)  the  battle  of  Prague,  which  dissipated  the  ambitious  dreams  of  the 
elector-palatine.  During  the  course  of  this  war,  he  separated,  by  able  strategy,  the 
armies  of  Mansfeld  and  of  the  markgraf  of  Baden,  beat  the  latter  at  Wimpf en,  expelled 
Christian  of  Brunswick  from  the  Palatinate  (1622),  defeating  him  at  HOchst  (July  22, 
1622)  and  at  Stadion  (Aug.  1628);  the  latter  conflict,  which  was  of  the  most  desperate 
character,  lasting  for  three  days.  Created  a  count  of  the  empire,  he  was  next  opposed 
to  the  king  of  Denmark,  whom  he  conquered  at  Lutter  (Aug.  17,  1626),  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Wallenstein*  compelled  to  sign  the  shameful  treaty  of  LtLbeck  (1629).  In  the 
following  year,  he  succeeded  Wallenstein  as  commander-in  chief  of  the  imperial  forces* 
and  took  by  storm  the  town  of  Magdeburg  (May  10,  1681).  The  unheard-of  atrocitiea 
which  he  allowed  the  Croats  and  Walloons  of  bis  army  to  perpetrate  on  this  occasion 
have  afiSxed  to  his  otherwise  high  reputation  a  foul  blot,  inefi^aceable  by  all  the  cosmetic 
arts  of  his  numerous  apologists.  On  May  14,  he  made  a  solemn  entry  into  the  ruined 
city,  attended  the  celebration  of  a  TeDeum  in  the  cathedral,  and  then  sent  to  the  emperor 
a  dispatch  in  which  occurs  this  remarkable  passage:  "Since  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  victory  such  as  this  has  never  been  seen !"  Prom  this 
time,  however,  fortune  deserted  him;  for  his  next  opponent  was  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  completelv  routed  him  at  Breitenfeld  (Sept.  17,  1681);  and  though,  in 
the  following  spring,  he  obtained  some  minor  successes  over  the  Swedish  ^cn.  Horn,  the 
king  speedily  forcea  him  to  retreat  behind  the  Lech  in  Bavaria,  and  (April  5)  forced  the 
passage  of  the  river  right  in  his  front,  after  a  desperate  conflict  in  which  Tilly  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  was  removed  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  died,  April  80,  1632.  Tilly, 
the  victor  in  36  battles,  was  reckoned  the  best  general  of  the  time  till  his  defeat  by  the 
Swedes;  he  was  small  in  stature,  and  of  a  meager  habit  of  bodv,  with  a  stern  and 
eneigetic  cast  of  countenance.  Sober  and  continent,  a  deapiser  of  luxury  and  wealtti, 
his  zealous  support  of  the  Catholic  party  was  entirely  founded  upon  fanatical  zeal  for 
the  supremacy  of  a  religion  which  he  regarded  with  more  than  monkish  devotion. 

TUi-SEED.    See  Sbsamttm. 

TILSIT,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Prussia,  on  the  left  bankof  the  Memel 
or  Niemen,  65  m.  n.  e.  of  KOnigsberg.  Pop.  *75,  19,787.  It  stands  in  a  fruitful  dis- 
trict, called  the  Tilsit  Flat,  has  broad  streets  and  a  cleanly  appearance.  Its  castle 
and  town-hall  are  the  chief  buildings.    It  carries  on  an  active  transit-trade  with  Russia^ 
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besides  considerable  trade  in  timl)er,  corn,  butter,  cheese,  and  Russian  products,  and  has 
paper,  sugar,  and  oil-mills.  Tilsit  will  be  ever  memorable  in  history  for  the  treaties 
which  were  there  signed  between  France  and  Russia  on  July  7,  and  Prance  and  Prussia 
on  July  9,  1807.  By  the  former  of  these,  Napoleon  agreed  to  restore  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  a  great  portion  of  his  dominions,  his  Polish  acquisitions  being  Joined  to  Saxony 
(see  Poland),  and  his  possessions  west  of  the  Elbe  formed  into  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Westphalia;  Dantzic  was  declared  an  independent  city;  the  Prussian  province 
of  Bialystok  was  ceded  to  Russia;  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg,  the  czar's 
relatives,  were  reinstated  by  Napoleon,  and  in  return,  the  Bonapartist  kings  of  Naples 
and  Holland  were  recognized  by  the  czar,  etc.  By  the  latter,  the  king  of  Prussia  recog- 
nized the  kings  of  Holland,  Naples,  and  Westphalia,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,, 
agreed  to  the  cessions  laid  down  in  the  Russian  treaty,  and  to  other  minor  alienationa 
and  concessions  to  Saxony,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  one  half  of  his  dominions;  to  the 
exclusion  from  his  harbors  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  occupation  of 
the  Prussian  fortresses  by  the  French,  till  the  payment  of  an  enormous  ransom.  The 
weighty  importance  of  the  alterations  effected  by  this  treaty  is,  however,  dwarfed  before 
the  startling  magnitude  of  the  secret  provmons  signed  between  Prance  and  Russia.  By 
these  were  arranged  the  resignation  of  the  empire  of  the  east  to  Russia,  Roumelia  and 
Constantinople  being  spedafiy  excepted  by  Napoleon,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  by  France;  the  two  powers  were  to  make  common  cause  against  Great  Britain, 
and  were  to  force  the  three  courts  of  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and  Lisbon  to  join  them ; 
and  Napoleon  agreed  to  increase  no  further  the  power  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  to 
do  nothing  which  might  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Polish  monarchy.  By  a  fur- 
ther M^ement,  not  put  formally  into  writing,  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  the  Ionian 
isles,  Sicily,  Malta,  Egypt,  and  the  papal  dominions  were  to  be  taken  by  Prance;  and 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Adriatic  coasts,  on  the  partition  of  Turkey;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Russia  was  to  obtain  the  rest  of  Turkey,  and  was  allowed  to  seize 
Finland.  These  secret  articles  are  given  on  most  excellent  authority,  and  their  correct- 
ness is  further  vouched  for  by  the  conduct  of  France  and  Russia  for  the  next  few  years. . 

TILTON,  Jakes,  1745-1822;  b.  Del. ;  educated  at  the  Philadelphia  medical  school. 
As  surgeon  of  a  Delaware  regiment  he  was  at  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  White 
Plains;  and  he  was  hospital-surgeon,  1777-88,  when  he  resumed  practice,  at  Dover,  Del. 
He  was  often  a  member  of  the  legislature;  sat  in  the  continental  congress,  1788-^5;  and 
was  loan-commissioner,  178&-180I.  In  1812  he  became  U.  S.  surgeon-gen.  He  published 
Eoonomicai  Observatums  on  Military  EbspitaU  (1813). 

TILTON,  Theodokb.  b.  N.  Y.,  1885;  educated  at  the  N.  Y.  free  academy;  became 
connected  witli  the  N.  Y.  Independent,  in  1866,  and  was  its  editor  for  many  years.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Union,  1871-2,  when  he  founded  the  Golden  Aae,  of  which 
he  was  editor  till  1874.  In  the  latter  year  he  sued  rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  for  alleged  seduc- 
tion of  his  wife,  but  the  jury  after  a  trial  of  six  months  disagreed.  Among  his  works 
are:  The  Etng*e  Bing,  18o6;  and  Ths  Sexton's  Thle  (1867),  poems;  and  Tempest  Tossed,  a 
novel  (1875).    He  is  a  public  lecturer  of  some  reputation. 

TIIIBEB,  a  general  term  applied  to  all  wood  used  for  purposes  of  construction.  Most 
of  these  have  been  described  under  their  respective  names;  but  the  following  tabular 
statement  will  show  the  value  of  some  of  the  leading  sorts  of  colonial  timber  which  are 
now  beginning  to  be  imported  into  Britain: 


Name. 


Iron-wood 

Oreenheart.... 

Hickory 

Mon •• .. 

Water-^rum . . . 

BIue-£rum 

Bully  tToe — 
Purple-beart. . 
Locust  tree... 
Stringy-baric.. 

CJedar 

Ta 


Breaking:  Strain 

Colony  whence 

of  Specimens  two 

Specific 

imported. 

in.  sq.  by  twelve 
in.  long. 

Gravity. 

lbs. 

Jamaica 

14,891.8 

B.  Guiana 

12,215.6 

1.069 

N.  a  Wales 

7,7»5.4 

B.  Guiana 

9,700.2 

0.922 

N.  S.  Wales 

7,760.1 

N.  S.  Wales 

7,167.1 

0.848 

Jamaica 

6.784.0 

B.  Guiana 

6.898.8 

B.  Guiana 

6.062.7 

N.  S.  Wales 

5,795.9 

Jamaica 

8,196.7 

2,904.6 

The  trade  in  timber  is,  of  course,  very  extensive.  Besides  that  grown  in  Great  Britain, 
there  is  annually  imported  from  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  an  enormous  quantity. 
Of  fir,  the  imports  of  1865  were  4,014,655  loads,  of  which  rather  more  than  one-half  was 
from  the  North  American  colonies,  and  the  remainder  ^m  foreign  countries.  In  1877 
the  total  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  timber  imported  was  6,788,779  loads,  the  load  being  50 
cubic  feet.  There  were  besides  90,720  tons  of  mahogany  and  other  hard  wood,  and  the 
total  vidue  of  the  whole  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £20,628,424.      Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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TIHBZB,  in  point  of  English  law,  when  erowins  on  land,  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  laiid;  or  in  case  of  a  lease,  to  the  landloro.  In  we  case  of  a  life-estate  in  the  lands, 
the  tenant  for  life,  unless  restrained  by  covenant  or  agreement,  is  entitled  to  estovers  or 
botes;  Le.,  wood  necessary  to  repair  or  burn  in  the  house,  and  to  repair  hedges  and 
fences.  But  the  tenant  for  life  ctmnot  commit  voluntary  waste  by  felling  trees.  If  the 
timber  is  in  such  an  advanced  state  that  it  would  be  Injured  by  standing  lonser,  the 
court  of  chancery  has  power  to  grant  leave  to  sell  it,  in  which  event  the  pdncip&i  of  the 
price  will  belong  to  the  reversioner,  and  the  interest  thereof  to  the  tenant  for  life.  If, 
however,  the  estate  for  life  is  declared  to  be  given  without  impeachment  of  waste  (q.v.)» 
as  is  often  the  case,  then  the  tenant  for  life  may  cut  timber  to  a  certain  extent  with  im- 
punity. The  tenant  for  life  is  entitled  to  all  timber  that  is  blown  down  on  the  estate. 
With  regard  to  ordinary  tenants  or  lessees  of  lands,  though  the  timber  is  part  of  the 
inheritance,  and  belongs  to  the  landlord,  yet  the  tenant  may  cut  down  the  underwood, 
and  take  sufficient  estovers,  or  wood,  to  do  repairs.  Timber  is  also  protected  against 
third  parties  who  steal  or  Injure  it.  Thus,  whoever  steals,  cuts,  breaks,  or  damages  trees 
with  intent  to  steal  them,  provided  the  injury  exceed  1  shilling  in  value,  incurs  a  penalty 
of  £5;  and  on  repeating  the  offense,  imprisonment  maybe  added;  so  whoever  unlaw- 
fully and  maliciously  cuts,  breaks,  barks,  or  otherwise  destroys  trees  to  the  value  of  1 
shilling  and  upward,  forfeits  £5,  or  may  be  imprisoned,  in  addition  to,  or  as  a  substitute 
for  such  payment,  with  increased  punishment  for  repeated  offenses  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. 

TIMBES8  of  a  ship  are  the  upright  rifoe,  based  on  the  keel,  and  rimng  to  tiie  gonwale, 
on  which  the  planking  is  fastened.    See  8hip-bi7ildiko. 

TIXBEB  T&ES8.  Trees  valuable  for  their  timber  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found 
in  all  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  except  where  the  aridity  of  the  soil, 
or  the  sea-breeze,  prevents  their  growth.  They  belong  to  very  many  and  widely  differ- 
ent natural  orders,  all  of  which,  however,  are  orders  of  phanerogamous  plants;  the  only 
cryptogamous  plants  which  assume  the  form  of  trees  being  the  tree  ferns  (q.v.),  none  of 
'which  yield  valuable  timber.  Of  endogenous  plants  none  have  any  claim  to  be  men- 
tioned among  timber  trees,  except  some  of  the  palms  (q.v.);  the  only  other  endogens, 
indeed,  which  can  be  called  trees  being  a  very  few  of  the  liliaeem,  m  the  dragon  tree. 
See  Dragox'b  Blood.  Of  gymnogens,  the  eorUfercB  are  in  general  of  some  value  for 
their  timber,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  most  useful  of  all  timber  trees,  as  the 
different  kinds  of  fir  and  pine.  A  far  greater  number  of  timber  trees,  however,  aie  true 
exogens,  as  the  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sycamore,  etc.,  among  British  trees;  the  diestnut 
and  walnut  among  those  of  the  south  of  Europe;  the  mahogany,  teak,  eta,  among  those 
of  tropical  countries.  It  is  impossible,  within  our  space,  to  attempt  an  enumeration. 
Notice  is  taken  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  different  countries  in  the  articles  on 
these  countries;  of  those  belonging  to  particular  natural  orders,  in  the  articles  on  these 
orders;  and  the  most  valuable  kinds  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  For  the  cultivation 
of  timber  trees,  see  the  article  Akboricultukb.  Some  trees  of  comparatively  small 
size  are  valuable  on  account  of  the  quality  of  their  timber,  which  is  us^  for  veneering 
or  for  turnery.  Some  trees,  chiefly  valuable  as  fruit  trees,  may  also  be  reckoned  among 
timber  trees,  although  not  of  great  importance,  of  which  the  apple  tree  may  be  men- 
tion as  an  instance. 

TIMBBEL  (Spanish  tamburU),  a  small  musical  instniment  of  the  drum  species,  in  use 
in  ancient  times,  which  was  carried  in  the  hand,  and  was  apparently  not  unlike  the 
modern  tambourine  (q.v.),  with  or  without  bells. 

TIMBS,  John,  1801-75;  b.  England;  edited  the  Mirr&r,  1827-«8;  the  LU^ary  World, 
1889-40;  and  the  lUugtra^ed  London  News,  1842-58.  He  was  an  industrious  compiler, 
among  whose  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned:  Knowledge  for  the  People  (1831-32); 
Thin{r8  not  Generally  Known  (186^-57);  Anecdotic  Biography  (185ft-e0);  Lives  of  WUs  and 
HutnoruUa  (1862) ;  Club  lAfe  of  London  (1866) ;  EngUsh  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities  (1866) ; 
and  iVi^toWfta  (1872).  v        /        vf  v        ,. 

TIKBVC'TOO,  ToMBoocTO,  or  Timbuktu,  a  famous  city  of  Sudan,  occupies  a  position 
of  the  highest  commercial  importance  on  the  great  north-western  bend  of  the  Niger;  lat. 
17°  37'  n. ,  long.  8°  5'  west.  It  stands  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Niger,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  six  m.  from  the  principal  branch  of  that  river,  is  triangular  in  shape, 
is  from  2^  to  3  m.  in  circumference,  and  at  present  without  walls,  though  in  fonner 
times  it  covered  a  much  greater  area,  and  was  defended  br  walls.  It  is  laid  out  mostly 
in  straight,  but  partly  in  winding  streets  of  hard  sand  and  gravely  and  having  a  sort  of 
gutter  in  the  middle.  There  are  three  chief  squares.  There  are  about.980  clay  houses 
— soine  low  and  unseemly,  and  others  rising  to  two  stories,  and  exhibiting  considerable 
architectural  adornment— and  about  200  huts  of  matting,  almost  all  in  ffood  repair.  la 
the  n.  of  the  city  is  the  mosque  of  8&nkor6,  an  edifice  of  great  grandeur,  and  which 
imparts  an  imposing  character  to  the  whole  district  in  which  it  stands;  and  the  oUier 
chief  buildings  are  the  "  Great  Mosque,"  an  immense  edifice  of  statehr  appearance,  286 
ft.  in  length,  by  212  ft.  in  width;  and  a  few  other  mosques.  The  climate  is  not  con- 
sidered very  healthy.  Timbuctoo  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  almost  the  whole  life 
of  the  city  being  based  upon  foreign  commerce,  for  whi<3i  its  situation  renders  it  the 
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most  favored  center.  The  quantity  of  com  raised  here  is  much  too  small  to  supply  local 
consumption,  and  almost  all  the  victuals  used  are  imported  by  water-carriage  from  San- 
sanding  on  the  upper  Ni^r.  The  only  manufactures  carried  on  are  blacksmiths'  work,  and 
articles  in  leather,  especially  lug^ge-bags,  cushions,  tobacco-pouches,  and  gun -covers. 
Most  of  the  clothing  sold  here  is  imported  from  Kano,  Sausanding.  and  England.  There 
are  three  great  higuways  for  foreign  commerce  to  the  city  of  Timbuctoo — down  the 
river  from  the  s.w.,  and  by  two  roads  from  the  n.,  from  Morocco  and  Ghadames  respec- 
tively. Of  this  commerce,  gold,  which  arrives  at  this  place  chiefly  in  the  form  of  rin^s, 
is  the  staple;  and  the  amount  which  the  city  exports  is  set  down  at  about  £20, 000 yearly. 
Salt,  and  the  kola-nut,  which  is  used  in  place  of  coftee  (see  Tba),  are  also  largely  impor- 
ted and  re-exported,  as  are  also  tobacco  and  dates.  Rice  and  corn  are  brought  from 
Sansanding;  English  manufactures,  consisting  of  red  cloth,  sashes,  lookin^i^lasses,  cut- 
lery, and  calico,  arrive  from  the  n.  and  north-west.  The  regular  pop.  of  Timbuctoo  is 
18,000;  with  floating  pop.»  during  the  months  of  the  greatest  traffic  and  intercourse, 
from  18,000  to  28,0^. 

Timbuctoo  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the  11th  c,  and  flrst  became  known  to 
Europeans  in  1373.    Barth's  TraveU  in  Cmtral  Africa,  1858. 

TtkX,  in  music,  is  used  in  three  different  senses:  1.  The  relative  duration  of  musical 
sounds  as  measured  by  the  rhythmical  proportion  of  the  different  notes,  a  minim  being 
half  of  a  semibieve;  a  crotchet,  half  ol*  a  minim;  a  quaver,  half  of  a  crotchet,  etc.  2. 
The  division  into  measures  or  bars,  and  the  division  of  eadi  measure  into  equal  parts, 
and  subdivision  of  these  parts;  the  different  combinations  of  sounds  into  equal  measures 
and  values  being  said  to  form  different  kinds  of  time,  each  indicated  by  a  distinct  rhyth- 
mical signature.  8.  The  degree  of  movement — that  is,  the  absolute,  and  not  relative 
velocity,  which  is  now  more  generally  expressed  by  the  Italian  word  tempo.  For  time 
in  the  flrst  two  senses,  see  BarrHif;  m  the  third  sense,  Tbmfo. 

TIME,  Reckoning  of.    See  Iiw^rnational  Datb  Linb. 

TIME  SIGNALS,  established  in  many  important  cities  of  England  and  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  standard  time  by  the  telegraph.  The  flrst 
use  of  tlie  system  was  in  1852,  by  Mr.  C.  V.  "Walker,  the  English  royal  astronomer. 
There  are  now  in  the  United  States,  observatories  which  perform  this  service,  in  Washing- 
ton, Allegheny,  Albany,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cambridge,  and  New  Haven.  The  method 
now  empToyea  is  known  as  the  Jones  system.  In  it  the  clock  which  furnishes  the  stand- 
ard is  placed  in  the  same  electrical  current  with  those  to  be  controlled.  In  the  clock  to 
be  regulated  is  a  helix,- which  alternately  encircles  two  ma^ets  attached  to  the  pendu- 
lum, which  are  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  helix.  In  New  York  and  Boston 
the  time  of  exact  noon  is  indicated  by  dropping  a  ball  from  the  flag  poles  of  conspicuous 
buildings  by  means  of  the  electric  current. 

IIXE8,  THE,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  daily  newspaper  in  England  and  in  the 
world.  It  was  founded  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Mr.  John  Walter,  a  London 
printer.  In  January,  1785,  he  established  The  Daily  Umoersal  Begister,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  until  January,  1788,  when  he  changed  the  name  to  Th4  Times,  or  DaUiy 
Undveraal  Begutter,  afterward  shortened  to  TTie  Times.  The  publication,  until  the  close 
of  the  century,  remained  undistinguished  by  any  extraordinary  merit  or  success.  But 
in  1808,  a  son  of  Mr.  Walter,  also  named  Jolin,  became  joint-proprietor  and  sole  manager; 
and  under  his  guidance  it  soon  became  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  and  freshness  of  its 
news  and  the  independence  with  which  it  expressed  opinions  on  social  and  political 
questions.  Reporters  and  correspondents  were  engaged  with  great  discrimination,  and 
their  best  services  were  secured  by  prompt  and  liberal  remuneration.  The  younger  Mr. 
Walter  acted  himself  as  manager  and  editor.  In  1805,  the  Times  made  an  attack  on 
lord  Melville's  administration  at  the  admiralty,  and  the  Walter  family  were  in  conse- 
quence deprived  of  the  lucrative  post  of  printers  to  the  board  of  customs,  which  they 
had  held  Tor  18  years.  At  that  time,  there  was,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  a  great 
demand  for  contmental  news.  The  letters  of  the  Time^  correspondents  abroad  were 
transmitted  through  the  regular  channels,  but  the  packets  were  stopped  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  Mr.  Walter  was  informed  that  he  would  be  8upi)lied  as  a  favor,  like  the  other 
newspapers,  with  oflAcial  information.  He  declined  to  avail  himself  of  this  offer,  and  it 
was  then  he  took  means  to  secure  the  special  and  early  transmission  of  news  for  his 
paper.  His  success  was  remarkable;  and  on  many  occasions  the  public  dispatches  were 
anticipated.  Thus,  the  T^mss  announced  the  capitulation  of  Flushing  two  days,  and  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  some  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  regjular  aispatches. 
An  increased  circulation  was  the  reward  of  these  efforts,  and  the  only  limit  to  the  mci*ease 
of  circulation  was  the  impossibility  of  throwing  off  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the 
paper  by  the  hand-printing  press.  Mr.  Walter  saw  the  importance  of  introducing  steam 
printing,  and  so  early  as  1804,  he  encouraged  an  ingenious  compositor,  named  Martyn, 
to  complete  a  maciiine  he  had  invented;  but  Mr.  Walter  the  elder,  who  was  then  alive, 
was  less  sanguine,  and  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Some  years  later,  Frederick 
Koenig,  a  German,  invented  and  patented  a  new  press,  which  could  be  worked  by  the 
steam-engine,  and  Mr.  Walter  became  his  patron.  He  gave  him,  in  1814,  an  order  for 
two  machines,  which,  in  anticipation  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  pressmen,  were 
put  up  in  premises  adjoining  the  office.    On  Nov.  29,  in  the  same  year,  it  wa^announcj^ 
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to  these  men  that  the  paper  had  been  printed  by  steam,  and  that  there  was  no  further 
occasion  for  their  services.  It  is  very  creditable  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  that  no 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  violent  language  used  by  the  workmen  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  their  wa^s  continued  to  be  paid  while  they  remained  witliout  employment. 
Under  the  old  mode  of  going  to  press,  about  250  copies  could  be  printed  per  hour;  but 
with  the  new  machine  it  was  possible  to  take  1100  impressions  in  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  Times  had  a  means  of  increasing  its  circulation  not  at  the  command  of  other  news- 
papers. From  this  time  Mr.  Walter  intrusted  the  superintendence  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  paper  to  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  the  first  editor,  bom  in  1785,  who  remained 
in  the  same  situation  until  his  death  in  May,  1841.  Mr.  Barnes  wrote  few  articles,  but 
he  fixed  on  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  and  displayed  great  ability  in  ^vin|[  uniformity 
of  tone  and  point  to  the  articles  passing  through  his  hands.  It  was  during  his  editorship 
that  a  series  of  leaders  b^  Mr.  Edward  Sterling  obtained  for  the  paper  new  political  and 
social  influence,  recognized  by  the  name  then  applied  to  it,  of  "the  thunderer.'*  It 
was  in  his  time,  too  (1884),  that  O'Connell  attacked  the  accuracy  of  the  Tme^^  reports  of 
the  parliamentary  debates,  and  was  signally  defeated  by  the  testimony  of  those  whose 
speeches  were  said  to  have  been  tampered  with. 

In  1841,  Mr.  John  T.  Delane  succeeded  Mr.  Barnes  as  editor  of  the  Tunes,  and  con- 
tinued to  conduct  the  paper  with  distinguished  ability  till  his  retirement  in  1877.  It  was 
also  in  1841  that  newspi^r  won  a  new  title  to  the  confidence  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, by-  the  detection  of  a  great  scheme  to  defraud  the  leading  banking-houses.  If 
Mr.  O  ReiJly,  the  Paris  correspondent,  had  not  discovered  the  conspiracy,  which  was 
headed  by  a  French  baron,  and  other  persons  holding  a  good  position  in  society,  it  was 
shown  that  the  leading  banking-houses  would  have  been  defrauded  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  sterling.  The  Times  did  not  altogether  escape  punishment.  It  had  to  defend 
an  action  at  law,  in  which,  although  a  verdict  for  a  farthing  damages  only  was  given, 
the  defendants  were  obliged  to  pay  their  own  costs.  To  relieve  them  of  this  burden, 
£2,700  were  in  a  very  short  time  subscribed  by  the  bankers  and  merchants  chiefly  of  the 
city  of  London.  The  ofl!er  of  this  sum  was  declined,  and  it  was  in  consequence  employ- 
ed in  another  way,  to  commemorate  the  event  which  had  led  to  its  being  collected.  Two 
sums  of  £1,000  each  were  devoted  to  found  Times*  scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  connection  with  Christ's  hospital  and  the  city  of  London  school;  and  the  bal- 
ance was  employed  to  erect  marble  tablets  at  the  Times'  ofELce  and  the  royal  exchange, 
recording  the  obligations  the  mercantile  communitv  were  under  to  the  proprietors  for 
the  generous  manner  in  which  Uieir  interests  had  been  protected.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Walter  did  not  relax  his  efforts  to  obtain  early  intelli^nce.  In  1842, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  trouble  and  expense  he  incurred  with  this  view,  was  brought 
under  public  notice.  The  news  of  the  massacre  in  the  Cabul  Pass  was  first  made  known 
in  the  Times.  The  correspondent's  letter  containing  it  had  been  forwarded  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Paris  by  carriages  specially  hired ;  from  Paris  to  Boulogne  by  horse ;  thence  to 
Dover  by  the  steamer  belonging  to  the  newspaper  (which  had  been  for  days  in  the  channel 
with  steam  up);  and  from  Dover  to  London  again  by  horse.  The  letter  reached  the 
Times  ofllce  at  2  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  was  immediately  put  in  the  hands  of 
compositors  who  had  been  kept  in  attendance  from  the  preceding  day,  in  expectation  of 
its  arrival.  The  only  news  of  the  event  which  had  reached  England  at  the  meeting  of 
the  house  of  commons  next  day  was  that  contained  in  the  Times,  and  it  was  at  once 
assumed  by  the  government  as  having  all  the  authenticity  of  a  dispatch  received  by  the 
ordinaiy  channels.  The  c^st  of  conveying  this  letter  from  Marseille  to  London  was 
upward  of  £800.  Noteworthy  events  in  the  recent  historj'  of  the  limes  have  been  the 
publication  of  the  letters  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  and  other  special  correspondents  at  the 
seat  of  successive  European  wars ;  the  establishment  of  the  Timet^  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  (£15,000  of  which  was  collected  in  a  fortnight);  the  formation 
of  a  fund,  in  1858,  for  the  relief  of  the  homeless  poor.  Important  mechanical  improve- 
ments have  recently  been  introduced  in  the  printing-oflflce:  the  ''Walter"  press  in  1871, 
and  the  composing  machine  in  1872.  A  new  oflSce  was  built  in  1878.  The  annual  sum- 
maries from  the  2Vm^  f or  quarter  of  a  century  (1851-75)  have  recently  appeared  as  a 
volume,  In  1877  a  weekly  edition  of  the  2im>es  began  to  be  issued.  The  prosperity  of 
the  paper  continues  unabated,  and  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  excellency  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  parliamentary  reports,  the  literary  merit  of  the  leading  articles;  the 
value  of  the  special  telegrams  and  letters,  especially  those  from  Paris  and  Berlin ;  the 

freat  fullness  and  accuracy  of  the  parliamentary  intelligence;  the  care  and  good  taste 
isplayed  in  the  revision  of  contributions;  the  respect  with  which  honest  opinion  is 
treated ;  and  above  all,  perhaps  to  the  absence  of  that  sarcastic  or  abusive  tone  toward 
classes  and  sects,  and  that  harsh  literary  criticism,  by  which  other  publications  have 
obtained  popularity.  See  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  vol.  i.  p.  807;  TOl.  ii.  pp.  187,  606, 
667,  682,  688;  and  an  article  in  Tinsle^sMagoMine  iot  February,  1878. 

TIXE-TABLES.    See  Bradshaw's  Railboad  Guidh. 

TIXO'LEOK,  a  great  Greek  general,  and  the  liberator  of  Sicily  from  the  dominion  of 
"tyrants,"  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Corinth,  and  was  bom  there  about 
394B.C.  Timoleon's  brother,  Timophanes,  having  made  himself  tyrant  of  his  native 
city,  Timoleon  either  killed  him  with  his  own  hand,  or  caused  him  to  WkillecL  i  Opinion 
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ifftfi  diTided  in  Ck)rlnth  as  to  the  merit  of  this  deed,  one  party  extolling  it  as  an  act  of 
the  aobleel  x)atriotiBm,  while  the  other  demanded  Timoleon's  death  as  a  murderer.  The 
diffloAilty  was  got  over  by  appointing  him  leader  of  a  small  band  of  mercenaries  sent 
(844  B.C.)  to  Sjrracuse,  the  exiled  citizens  of  which  had  begged  assistance  from  Corinth, 
the  mother-city,  against  the  * '  tyrant"  Dionysius  and  the  Carthaginians.  Outwitting  the 
Osrthaginians,  Timoleon  arrivedsafely  atTaui'omenium,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Syracnsaii  exiles.  Hioetas,  *'  tyrant"  of  Leontiui,  was  then  striving  to  dispossess  Diony- 
sius, and  secure  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse  for  himself ,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting 
poasesflion  of  the  whole  city  except  the  island  citadel.  Timoleon,  with  only  a  tifth  of 
the  number  defeated  him  at  Adranum ;  and  marching  to  Syracuse  made  himself  master 
of  two  quarters  of  the  city.  From  this  time  onward  Timoleon's  career  in  Sicily  was  one 
of  complete  victory  over  all  opponents.  Dionysius  the  younger  (q.v.),  in  843  B.C.  sur- 
rendered in  despair  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  and  was  sent  to  Corinth.  Hicetas  having 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  Carthaginian 
force  of  50,000  men,  wliich,  however,  was  shortly  after  withdrawn  by  Ma^o,  who  had 
become  suspicious  of  treachery.  .  Hicetas  at  last  fled  to  Leontini,  leaving  Timoleon  sole 
master  of  Syracuse.  After  repeopling  the  almost  desolate  city  by  recaJfling  exiles,  and 
inviting  new  colonists  from  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  he  spent  tne  next  two  years  in 
enacting  laws  and  organizing  a  constitution,  which  he  put  on  a  completely  democratic 
footing.  The  Carthaginians,  alarmed  at  the  reviving  power  of  Syracuse,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  union  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  now  sent  an  army  of  80,000,  imder  Hasdrubal 
and  Hamilcar,  to  subdue  the  whole  island.  Timoleon,  with  onl}r  12,000,  encountered 
them  (38^  b.c.)  on  the  Crimissus,  and  gained  one  of  the  greatest  victories  ever  won  by 
Greeks  over  barbarians.  He  now  proceeded  with  his  great  project  of  expelling  the 
tyrants  of  the  other  Greek  cities,  who,  however,  again  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians; but  the  successes  of  Timoleon  soon  made  the  Carthaginians  ^lad  to  conclude  a 
trea^,  fixing  the  river  Halycus  as  the  boundary  between  their  dominions  and  those  of 
the  Greeks.  Hicetas,  tyrant  of  Leontini,  being  now  captured,  was  put  to  death  with  his. 
wife  and  daughters;  and  shortly  after  Mamercus  of  Catana  suffered  the  same  fate. 
Timoleon  thus  in  about  six  years  freed  Sicily  from  nearly  all  its  tyrants,  and  conferred 
upon  the  cities  free  constitutions,  himself  all  the  time  taking  no  advantage  of  the 
immense  influence  which  he  thus  obtained.  After  his  great  work  was  accomplished  he 
lived  among  the  Syracusans  as  a  private  citizen,  receiving  from  them  and  from  all  the 
(4reek  world  the  greatest  honor  and  respect:  his  advice  was  had  recourse  to  by  all  the 
Sicilian  cities  in  any  emergency.  He  died  in  337  or  335  b.g.,  having  been  blind  for  a 
considerable  time  previously,  and  was  buried  in  the  market-place  of  Syracuse,  where  a 
gymnasium,  called  the  Timoleonteum,  was  afterward  erectea  over  his  tomb.  Timoleon 
was  tmdoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  noblest  characters  produced  by  Greece; 
he  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  unselfish,  and  to  have  set  before  him  as  his  great 
aim  the  abolition  of  tyranny,  and  the  establishment  of  freedom. 

TIXOK  THE  MIBAITTHBOPE  was  a  native  of  Athiens,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (431-404  b.c.).  The  little  that  is  known  concerning  him  Is  learned 
chiefly  from  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  writers  who  attacked  him.  Disgusted 
with  mankind,  on  account  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  early  friends  and  companions,  he 
lived  a  life  of  almost  total  seclusion  from  society,  his  only  visitor  being  the  "bold  and 
insolent"  Alcibiades.  Numerous  stories  were  current  in  antiquity  regarding  his  eccen- 
tricities, one  of  which  is,  that  he  died  because  he  would  not  allow  a  surgeon  to  visit  him 
to  set  a  limb.  His  grave,  which  was  on  the  sea-shore,  is  said  to  have  been  planted  with 
thorns,  and  to  have  been  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  sea  forming  it  into  a  small  island. 
We  know  him  out  of  Shakeepeare^s  art, 

And  those  fine  curses  which  he  spoke— 
The  old  Tlmon  with  his  noble  heart. 
That  strongly  loathings  greatly  broke. 

**  The  Timon  of  Plutarch  and  of  the  popular  stories  of  Shakespeare's  time  was  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  cynic.  The  Timon  of  Shakespeare  is  essentially  high-minded 
and  generous,  his  all-absorbing  defect — the  root  of  those  generous  vices  which  wear  the 
garb  of  virtue— being  the  entire  want  of  discrimination.  If  Timon  had  possessed  one 
friend  with  whom  he  could  have  exchanged  confidence  upon  equal  terms,  he  would 
have  been  saved  from  his  fall,  and  certain^  from  his  misanthropy." — See  Introductory 
Remarks  to  Tmon,  in  ELnight's  Shakespeare. 

This  Timon  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Greek  poet  and  philosopher  of  the  some 
name,  who  lived  about  a  century  and  a  half  later. 

TDCOBs  the  most  important  of  the  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  eastward  from 
Java,  lies  in  8*  16'  to  lO**  25'  s.  lat.  and  125"  26'  to  127"  10'  e.  long.,  has  an  area  of  8,820 
sq.m.,  and  pop.  of  about  400,000.  A  chain  of  wood-clad  mountams  runs  throughout  its 
entire  length;  Alas,  on  the  s.e.,  being  11,800  ft.  in  height;  Lakaan,  in  9"  10'  s,  lat., 
6,175  ft. ;  and  Miomaffo,  4,630.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  of  the  graywacke  formation, 
which,  at  the  &  base  of  jyComaffo,  is  cut  by  serpentine  mountains  of  limestone ;  and  cal- 
careous rocks  resembling  "ruins  frequently  occur.  Magnetic  iron,  porphyry,  syenite, 
gold,  copper,  malachite  (containing  22  per  cent  of  pure  copper),  sulphur,  andimphtha  are 
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The  dry  monsoon  is  from  May  to  Kovember,  during  whidi  no  nun  ftfls.  Fioiii 
November  to  April  there  are  daily  storms  of  ndn  and  wind  from  the  n.w. ;  the  streams 
are  swollen;  the  thermometer  rises  to  94"  F.  in  the  shade;  the  earth  is  covered  with  a 
dark-green  carpet,  and  myriads  of  insects  come  into  life.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but 
small,  and  most  of  them  yield  gold.  Near  the  sea  are  very  fertile  lands,  on  which  are 
grown  rice,  maize,  beans,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  all  sorts  -of  tropicai 
fruits.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  palm,  the  lontar  being  useful  for  food  and  other 
purposes.  Timber  trees  suited  for  masts  attain  a  height  of  100  ft,  and  from  8  to  4  in 
diameter;  the  wild  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  tamarind  are  plentiful;  and  bamboos  make 
the  forests  impenetrable  in  ihany  parts.  About  600  species  of  plants  are  known,  a  great 
number  being  medicinal,  and  few  poisonous.  Indigo  grows  everywhere,  and  potatoes 
in  the  mountains. 

Three-fourths  of  Timor  on  the  s.w.  is  subject  to  the  Dutch,  whose  chief  settlement  is 
Koepan^  (Kflpang);  the  remaining  part  in  the  n.e.  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  who  have  a 
town  called  Dilley,  on  the  n.  coast,  with  a  safe  roadstead,  and  a  fort,  which  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  au  earthquake  in  1857.  Timor  is  divided  into  small,  kingdoms,  ruled  by 
rajahs  under  Dutch  or  Portuguese  control. 

Koepang  lies  at  the  base  of  a  semicircle  of  wooded  hills,  on  a  beautiful  bay  in  the 
south-west.  It  is  irregularly  built,  the  principal  buildings  being  the  governor  s  house 
and  the  Protestant  church.  There  is  a  Mohammedan  and  a  Chinese  temple,  one  Dutch 
and  two  Maluy  schools.  Pop.  3. 500,  including  100  Europeans  and  500  Chinese.  Whalers 
and  trading-ships  from  Sydney,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  etc.,  call  for  provisions  on  their 
way  to  or  from  Java  and  Singapore;  and  Timor  will  be  a  convenient  market  for  horses 
and  supplies  to  the  settlements  in  North  Australia,  which  is  only  eight  days'  sailing  dis- 
tant. 

The  exports  are~sandal-wood,  horses,  wax,  tortoise-shell,  edible  nests,  etc. ;  imports 
— cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics,  provisions,  and  general  supplier.  Pearls  are  found 
on  a  bank  80  m.  s.e.  from  Koepang.  The  natives  are  partly  Oceanian  negroes,  and 
partly  of  Malay  race.  They  worship  a  supreme  being  called  '*  Lord  of  the  sun."  Near 
the  Netherlands'  settlements,  some  hundreds  have  been  baptized,  but  missionary  efforts 
have  not  been  very  successful.  .  The  fathers  dispose  of  their  daughters  for  gold  and  buf- 
faloes, and  polygamy  prevails  amone  the  rich. 

Koepang  is  the  capital  of  the  NeUierlands'  residency  or  government  of  Timor,  which 
includes  Samao,  Rotti,  Savu,  the  Sandal-wood  island,  Sumbawa,  Flores,  Adanara,  Solor, 
Lomblem,  Ombay,  and  all  the  small  islands  belonging  to  the  chain. 

TXKOB'-LAVT,  The,  or  Tknimbbr  Islaotm,  lie  e.  from  Tunor.  in  6**  40'— 8*  23^  s. 
lat.,  and  130"  26—132''  2'  e.  long.,  having  an  area  of  8,160  sq.m.  Pop.  15,000.  By  far 
the  largest  island  of  the  group  is  Timor-Laut,  which  is  78  m.  m  length,  and  21  in  breadth. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  various  palms  and  other 
a^ef ul  trees  Rowing  in  great  abundance.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  mountains 
encircle  the  island. 

The  next  in  importance  is  Larat,  the  n.w.  point  of  which  is  in  7'  6'  s.  lat.,  and  131 '^ 
47'  e.  long.  Area,  147  sq.m. ;  pop.  2,500.  It  is  also  mountainous.  Further  n.  are  Vor- 
hate,  Mara,  and  Molo.  On  the  w.  of  Timor-Laut  are  SelCL  and  Sejrah:  a  multitude  of 
smaller  islands  of  coral  formation  being  scattered  around. 

On  the  larger  islands,  are  small  homed  cattle,  goats,  swine,  fowls,  and  a  great  variety 
of  birds.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  blue-streaked  lory  (eo9  reUcuiata)  and 
citron  crested  cockatoo  {cacatfua  cttrino-onstatus).  Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers  of  the 
Tlmor-Laut  and  surrounding  seas,  and  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  tortoise- 
shell  and  b^he-de-mer  (q.v.).  English  trading-ships  from  Singapore,  and  south-sea 
whalers,  sometimes  visit  these  islands,  and  not  unfrequently  have  been  treacherously 
attacked.  The  natives  are  taU,  well  made,  fairer-complexioned,  and  have  more  regular 
features  than  the  Alfoors.    They  are  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

TIMOTHY,  a  Christian  disciple  of  Greek  and  Jewish  parentage,  well  instructed  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  becoming,  at  Derbe,  Paul's  companion  and  helper  in  his  missionary 
work.  The  apostle  esteemea  him  " as  a  son  with  his  father."  In  many  of  the  epistles 
Timothy's  name  is  joined  in  salutation  with  Paul's;  he  shared  even  imprisonment  with 
the  apostle,  and  was  anxiously  looked  for  by  him  when,  having  finished  his  course,  he 
was  ready  to  be  offered.  He  is  conmionly  spoken  of  in  ecclesiasucal  history  as  the  bishop 
of  Ephesus;  in  the  New  Testament  he  appears  as  an  apostolic  vicar  in  the  church  hi  that 
city. 

TIKOTHT,  FIBBT  AKD  SEOOKD  EPIBTLEB  TO,  form,  along  with  the  epistle  to  Titus 
(q,  V. ),  the  three  ' '  pastoral  epistles, "  the  authorship  of  which  is  all  but  universally  ascribed 
to  St  Paul.  The  external  evidence  for  their  genuineness  is  very  strong,  yet  not  complete. 
They  occur  in  the  Muratorian  canon  and  the  Peshito  version  as  writings  of  St.  BmH; 
Eusebius  classes  them  among  the  homologoumena;  while  still  earlier,  Itenssus,  TertuUian, 
and  others  of  the  fathers  quote  them  as  authoritative.  On  the  other  hand,  Tatian^q.v.), 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  fathers,  denies  their  genuineness,  as  did  also  Marcion,  Basiudes, 
and  most  of  the  Gnostic  teachers.  Oriffen  speaks  of  some  who  rejected  2d  Timothy  on 
account  of  the  mention  of  "  Jannes  and  Jambres,'*  two  apocryphal  characters;  while  in 
modern  times,  Schlelermacher  and  Neander  admit  the  Pauline  origin  of  2d  Timothy,  and 
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endearor  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  the  Ist.  Eichhorn,  De  Wette.  Baur,  and  others 
go  farther,  and  seek  to  demonstrate  the  spuriousness  of  the  whole  three  pastoral  epistles. 
They  consider  the  language  and  mode  of  thought  quite  distinct  from  the  Pauline,  and 
they  (particularly  Eichhom)  find  no  period  in  the  apostle's  life  to  which  they  could  be 
properly  fitted  in.  Their  arguments  have  largely  influenced  the  conclusions  of  very  many 
scholars  in  this  field.  The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  epistles  to  Timothy  aie  so  well 
known,  that  an  analysis,  however  slight,  is  almost  superfluous.  They  consist  of  a  series 
of  wamines,  exhortations,  advices,  and  predictions. — See  the  "  Introductions "  of 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  Davidson,  Wiesinger,  Hug;  and  the  list  of  commentators  on  the 
"  Pastoral  Epistles,"  appended  to  the  article  on  the  epistle  to  Titus. 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  to  (ante).  The  design  of  the  First  is  to  instruct  Timothy  in 
the  duties  intrusted  to  him,  and  to  guide  the  churches  through  him.  Besides  the  intro- 
duction and  conclusion  it  consists  of  three  parts:  The  1st  sets  forth  Timothy's  general 
duties,  and  ffives  him  a  special  charge  concerning  false  teachers  who  sought  to  bring 
Christian 'believers  a^ain  under  the  yoke  of  the  law.  The  2d  contains  instructions  con- 
cerning divine  worship,  the  qualifications  to  be  required  in  ministers  and  deacons,  and 
the  conduct  to  be  exhibited  by  Timothy  himself.  The  8d  condemns  vices  which  were 
common  at  Ephesus.  The  design  of  the  Second  epistle  is  chiefly  to  utter  a  final  warning 
against  the  errors  and  delusions  which  were  makinc  progress  in  the  churches.  It  exhorts 
Timothy  to  maintain  zealously  sound  doctrine,  to  be  patient  under  trials,  careful  con- 
cerning his  own  conduct,  and  diligent  in  his  endeavor  to  resist  the  efforts  of  false  teach- 
ers. It  closes  with  announcing  the  apostle's  belief  that  his  martyrdom  was  near  and 
urging  Timothy  to  come  quickly  to  him. 

TIMOTST  OBA88,  the  name  commonly  given  to  phl&um  proitenae,  a  grass  much  val* 
ned  for  feeding  cattle.  It  first  received  the  name  timothy  grass  in  America,  from  the 
name  of  a  person  who  did  much  to  promote  its  cultivation  there.  Along  with  the  other 
sjpecies  ot  the  genus,  it  often  receives  also  the  English  name  of  Cat's-Tail  Grass. 
'The  genus  pkleum  is  distingtushed  by  a  panicle  so  compact  as  to  resemble  a  close  spike, 
single-flowered  spikelets,  with  two  nearly  equal  acuminate  or  almost  aw  ned  glumes,  two 
awnless  palese,  and  the  seed  free.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe;  a  number 
of  them  are  British,  but  the  timothy  grass  alone  is  of  any  economical  value.  It  varies 
very  much  in  size  according  to  soil  and  situation,  succeeding  best  in  moist  rich  soils. 
It  is  very  extensively  cultivated  both  in  Britain  and  in  Amenca.  It  has  strong  culms« 
attaining  a  height  of  4  to  5  ft,  but  is  tender  and  nutritious,  and  much  relished  by  cattle. 
It  is  perennial,  but  springs  up  rapidly,  even  in  the  year  in  which  It  is  sown.  Its  spike- 
like panicle,  from  the  form  of  which  the  name  cat's  tail  has  been  given,  is  cylindrical, 
and  often  of  several  inches  in  length.  The  seed  is  very  small.— PAfewii*  nod/mim  is  a 
very  similar  species,  perhaps  a  mere  variety,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  culm  prostrate 
and  swollen  into  knots  or  bulbs;  the  spike  much  smaller  than  in  P,  pratejue.  It  is  a 
very  inferior  grass,  and  is  found  only  on  dry  soils. 

TIMROD,  Henut,  1829-67;  bt  Charleston.  S.  C;  educated  at  the  Georgia  university. 
He  practiced  law  and  was  a  teacher  for  several  years,  during  which  he  contributed  verse 
to  southern  papers  and  magazines.  He  was  editor  of  the  South  Carolinian  (Columbia) 
from  Jan.,  1864,  to  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  city  in  the  rebellion.  Two  editions  of 
his  collected  poems  have  been  published;  the  last,  1873,  accompanied  by  a  Memoir  writ- 
ten by  Paul  H.  Hayne. 

TIMUQUANS,  an  extinct  tribe  of  Indians,  a  part  of  the  Choctaw  family,  which 
inhabited  the  coast  of  Florida,  near  St.  Augustine.  Missionaries  were  sent  to  them  by 
the  Franciscaus  as  early  as  1692,  and  continued  their  labors  among  them  until  Carolina 
and  Georgia  made  war  upon  the  tribe,  almost  annihilating  them,  the  few  who  survived 
joining  other  tribes.  A  catechism,  grammar,  and  church  manual,  in  their  language, 
was  printed  in  Mexico  about  1612,  written  by  father  Francisco  Parejo.  They  were 
generally  a  peaceful  tribe,  and  l^ecame  somewhat  civilized. 

TUCVB,  called  also  Timith-bbo  and  Timur-leno,  from  his  lameness,  and  vulgarly 
known  among  western  writers  as  Tamerlane,  was  the  second  of  the  great  conquerors 
whom  Central  Asia  sent  forth  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  b.  at  Sebz,  40  m.  from  Samar- 
kand, April  8,  1886.  His  biographers  make  him  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Karatchftr 
Nuyan,  the  relative  and  counselor  of  Genghis  Khan  (q.v.),  and  the  ninth  from  Tfimna 
Khan,  the  direct  ancestor  in  the  male  line  of  his  renowned  predecessor.  The  royal  line 
of  Jagatai  (see  Turkibtan)  had  so  utterly  degenerated  that  the  real  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  independent  chiefs  of  Mongol  blood,  each  of  whom,  choosing  a 
prominent  city  of  the  kingdom,  there  set  up  his  standard  and  lorded  it  over  the  sur- 
rounding district.  One  of  these  chiefs,  Hadji  Berlas,  the  uncle  of  Timur,  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  Kesh,  and  here  the  future  conqueror  passed  the  first  24  years  of  his  life 
in  peaceful  obscurity,  devoting  himself  to  the  national  amusements  of  hunting  and 
equestrianism.  But  a  formidable  inroad  (1860)  of  the  Kalmucks  of  Jcttali,  who  speedily 
subiugited  Turkestan,  expelling  those  chiefs  who  refused  submission,  effectually  called 
forth  Timur's  hitherto  untried  energies.  Declining  to  accompany  his  uncle  in  his  flight, 
he  boldly  advanced  with  a  small  retinue  to  meet  the  invader,  who  was  so  charmed  with 
his  eloquence  and  address  4hat  he  at  once  confirmed  him  in  the  government  of  Kesh,  and 
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appointed  him  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  his  son,  the  new  monarch  of  Turkistan. 
But  neither  chiefs  nor  people  of  the  conquered  country  could  long  endure  the  tyranny 
of  a  race  more  cruel  and  barbarous  than  themselves,  and  the  exiles  and  fugitives  having 
been  collected  by  the  Ameir  Husseyne,  and  joined  by  a  powerful  force  under  Timur, 
the  Kalmucks  were  ultimately  expelled  in  18o5,  and  Turkestan  divided  between  its  two 
liberators,  who  ruled  together  in  the  utmost  harmony  for  some  time;  but  war  having 
arisen  between  thdm,  Husseyne  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Timur,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  chiefs,  was  hailed  as  supreme  lord  of  Turkestan.  It  was  in  the  war  with  the 
Kalmucks  that  Timur  received  the  wound  in  the  thigh  which  rendered  him  lame  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  did  not,  however,  either  then  or  afterward,  assume  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign,  but  elevating  one  of  the  royal  race  to  the  throne,  reserved  for  himself  the  real 
authority  and  the  title  of  emir.  Having  thus,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  risen,  by  dint  of 
superior  ability,  to  absolute  authority  over  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  he  proceeded 
to  avenge  his  nation's  wrongs  on  the  Kalmucks  of  Jettah  and  Mogulistan;  then  turned 
westward  to  pimish  the  pedatory  Jribes  of  Khaurezm,  who  had  plundered  Bokhara;  and 
spent  the  interval  between  these  campai^s  in  supporting  Toktemesh  Khan,  one  of  the 
claimants  to  the  throne  of  Keptchak,  ultimately  (1376)  placing  him  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion. With  the  view  of  restoring  its  former  limits  to  the  empire  of  Jagatai,  he  sum- 
moned tiie  prince  of  Herat  and  the  other  chiefs  of  Northern  Khorassan  to  attend  a 
•'kouriltai ;"  and  on  their  refusal,  immediately  attacked  and  reduced  them  to  submission, 
levying  a  moderate  contribution  as  a  penalty.  But  soon  after  (1383)  the  people  of  Herat 
again  rebelled,  murdered  the  envoys  whom  he  sent  to  remonstrate;  and  2,000  of  the  gar- 
rison, built  up  with  an  alternate  layer  of  brick  and  mortar  into  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
were  left  by  Timur  as  a  horribly  singular  and  effective  reminder  of  the  consequences 
of  rebellion.  Seistan  was  next  reduced,  the  Afjghans  of  Suliman  Koh  chastized,  and 
Timur  returned,  as  was  his  wont,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  at  one 
or  other  of  his  numerous  palaces  near  Samarkand.  In  the  following  vear  he  commenced 
his  career  of  aggression  by  the  invasion  of  Mazanderan;  and  by  the  close  of  1387  the 
whole  of  the  districts  west  of  the  Tigris,  fromTiflis  to  Shiraz,  were  subdued;  tlK»se  chiefs 
who  voluntarily  submitted  being  mostly  confirmed  in  their  go vernmenta^  while  the  inhab- 
itants of  Ispahan— who,  after  a  pretended  submission,  suddenly  rose  upon  the  Tartar 
garrison  and  massacred  8,000  of  them — were  almost  completely  exterminated.  Mean- 
while, Toktemesh  Khan,  of  Keptchak,  took  advantage  of  his  absenoe  to  invade  Timur's 
territories  on  the  Amu-Daria;  on  which  Timur  returned  home,  and,  after  driving  the 
invaders  out,  pursued  them  to  the  head  of  the  Tobol,  then  west  across  the  Ural  moun- 
tains and  river,  and  though  long  baffled  by  the  Arab  tactics  of  his  opponents,  finally 
brought  them  to  bay  on  the  banks  of  the  Bielaya  (a  tributary  of  the  Kama),  June  18, 
1391,  and  almost  wholly  annihilated  them.  Resuming  in  ISS^  his  con(][uering  march 
westward,  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  subdued  the  numerous  and  warlike  principalities  to  the 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  then  advanced  northward,  through  the  gates  of  Derbend.  to  the 
Volga,  and  again  routed  Toktemesh  (who  had  ventured  to  resume  hostilitiea)  on  the 
banks  of  the  Terek  (1395),  turned  west  as  far  as  the  Dnieper,  and  then  north  to  Moscow, 
returning  by  Astrakhan  and  the  Caucasus,  leaving  death  and  desolation  in  his  track.  In 
1898  Timur  campaigned  in  Hindustan,  entering  by  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Koh,  near 
Cabul,  and  routing  seriatim  the  numerous  armies  collected  to  oppose  him,  till  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  became  so  great,  that  four  days  before  the  great  battle  before  Delhi 
between  Timur  and  the  Indian  emperor,  the  former,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  ordered 
the  murder,  in  cold  blood,  of  all  the  males  (said  to  be  100,000  in  number),  and  then, 
after  totally  routing  his  opponents,  took  the  capital.  After  a  further  advance  to  tlie 
Ganges,  and  more  military  successes,  Timur  retraced  his  steps  to  Samarkand,  where 
the  Immense  spoils  of  the  expedition  were  expended  in  the  adornment  of  the  capital. 
Timur  returned  to  Western  Asia  in  the  following  year,  and  attacked  the  E^ptian 
empire  in  Syria,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  ambassador,  and  the  aid  which  the 
Mamaluke  sultan  had  given  to  his  enemies.  Timur  was  as  usual  completely  successful 
in  the  field;  and  the  capture  of  Aleppo,  Hama,  Hems,  Baalbek,  and  Damascus, 
equally  proved  his  skill  in  the  attack  of  fortified  places.  His  mode  of  attack  was 
to  unaermine  the  fortifications  on  all  sides,  then  to  fire  the  mines  with  wood  steeped  in 
naphtha,  and  on  the  destruction  of  the  walls  and  battlements,  which  uniformly  resulted, 
to  charge  in  overwhelming  force  through  the  breaches.  Similar  conduct  to  that  of  the 
MamluK  sultan  on  the  part  of  sultan  Bajazet  I.,  drew  from  Timur  repeated  remon- 
strances, which  the  other,  in  the  overweening  confidence  springing  from  uninterupted 
success,  treated  with  contempt  and  answered  with  insult:  but  the  ^vanceof  the  Tartars 
to  his  frontiers  soon  opened  his  eyes  to  the  greatness  of  his  error,  and  with  a  powerful 
army  he  hastened  to  oppose  them.  The  two  hosts  met  at  Angora  (July  20,  1402),  and 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest,  in  which,  although,  the  generalship  of  Bajazet  and  the 
steadiness  of  20,000  Servian  auxiliaries  long  balanced  the  superiority  of  Tiraur's  troops, 
the  Turks  were  totally  routed,  and  Bajazet  captured.  The  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  speedily  followed;  the  Byzantine  emperor  did  submission  to  the  victor,  as 
did  also  the  Turkish  ruler  of  Thrace;  and  the  knights  of  St.  John  were  expelled  from 
Smyrna.  The  unfortunate  Bajazet  died  after  a  few  months'  captivity,  though  uniformly 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration ;  and  about  the  same  time  Timur  commenced  his 
return — receiving  on  the  way  a  most  i<atisfactory  cmbaasy  from  the  Egyptian  sultan. 
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who  was  DOW  glad  to  come  to  term^— conquering  Qeorgia,  where  he  passed  the  winter, 
and  resuming  his  march  in  the  following  year  l>y  Merv  and  Balkh,  reached  Samar- 
cand  in  1404.  Here  he  resumed  preparations  for  the  long  projected  invasion  of  China, 
continued  the  embellishment  of  the  capital,  and  celebrated  his  great  successes  by  the 
most  gorgeous  festivities.  All  things  being  now  ready,  he  started  with  a  large  army  for 
the  Smun,  marched  down  that  river  to  Otrar,  where,  beinff  detained  by  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  he  was  attacked  hy  an  ague-fever,  and  died  sSter  a  week's  illness,  Feb.  17, 
1405.  Timur  holds  a  high  position  as  a  mere  conqueror:  his  antagonists  were  mostly 
warlike  and  disciplined,  and  seldom  much  inferior  in  number;  yet,  from  the  savage 
horsemen  of  the  Siberian  steppes  to  the  mail-clad  warriors  of  Servia,  all  were  alike  forced 
to  bow  before  the  invincible  prowess  of  the  Monffol  conqueror.  The  charge  of  crueltj 
broi^t  a^nst  him  is  completely  established  by  the  massacre  in  India,  but  opposite  to  this 
might  bel^aced  numerous  instances  of  a  lenity  and  forgiveness  almost  incredible  in  a  "bar- 
barian."  He  did  much  to  promote  the  arts  and  sciences  throughout  his  dominions,  but 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  his  empire  deprived  his  labors  of  auy  permanent  utility.  The 
principal  authority  for  the  life  of  Timur  is  Sherif-ed-Din-Ali's  EUtory  (in  Persian), 
translated  into  French  by  Petis  de  la  Croix,  under  the  title  of  Mstoire  de  Timur-Bee, 
connu  aur  le  luyin  du  grand  Tamerlan  (4  vols. ,  Par.  1722).  Several  writings  exist  in  Per- 
sian, attributed  to  Timur,  but  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Among  these  are  the  Insti- 
tutions (with  an  English  translation  and  a  valuable  index,  Oxford,  1788);  and  the  Cam' 
mentaries  of  Timur,  translated  from  a  MS.  of  maj.  Davy  by  maj.  Stewart,  late  professor 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  East  India  company's  college.  See  also  a  translation  of  the 
narrative  of  Clavijo,  envoy  of  Henry  IIL  of  Castile  to  Timur,  by  C,  R.  Markham  (Hak- 
luyt  society,  1860). 

TIV  (symb.  Sn,  atomic  weight  118,*  spec.  grav.  7.29)  is  a  beautiful  silvery-white 
metal,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  a  high  metallic  luster.  It  possesses  a  crystallized  text- 
ure, and -may  be  obtained  in  well- formed  crystals  of  the  pyramidal  or  tetragonal  system ; 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  crystalline  texture  that  a  bar  of  tin,  when  bent,  emits  a 
creaking  sound,  termed  the  cry  of  tin  (the  Zinngsschrie,  or  tin-shriek  of  the  Germans), 
l^n  is  a  soft  metal — being  softer  than  gold— and  is  very  maleable,  and  can  be  beaten  out 
into  very  thin  laminae,  in  which  form  it  is  known  as  tin-foil.  At  a  temperature  of  about 
212""  Fahr.  its  ductility  is  consideTable,  but  by  no  means  remarkable,  and  it  may  be  then 
easily  drawn  into  wire,  the  tenacity  of  which  is  only  moderate,  as  a  wire  with  a  diameter  of 
0. 17  of  an  inch  is  broken  by  a  weight  of  about  50  pounds.  It  is  a  tolerably  good  conductor 
both  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  when  handled  communicates  a  peculiar  odor  to  the  skin. 
It  melts  at  atemperature  of  442°  Fahr. ;  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  if  air  be  present,  it 
becomes  converted  into  the  binoxide,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  light.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  is  very  slightly  acted  on  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  moisture.  With  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  acids  on  this  metal,  prof.  Miller  observes' that  **  nitric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1.8  acts  upon  it  violently,  and  produces  an  insoluble  hydrated  binox- 
ide, known  as  metastannic  acid;  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  enters  into  combination  with  the 
excess  of  acid.  Strong  hydrochloric  add,  when  heated  upon  tin,  dissolves  it  gradually, 
with  extrication  of  hydrogen.  Aqua  regia,  if  not  too  concentrated,  dissolves  the  metal, 
and  converts  it  into  bichloride.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  without  action  on  the  metal  in 
the  cold;  but  if  the  concentrated  acid  be  boiled  upon  it,  the  tin  becomes  converted  into 
sulphate,  while  sulphurous  acid  escapes.  The  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda  act  upon  tin 
at  high  temperatures,  hydrogen  bein^  evolved,  while  a  soluble  metastannate  of  the  alkali 
is  formed." — Inorgame  Chemistry,  2(1  ed.,  p.  588. 

There  are  two  principal  oxides  of  tin— viz.,  the  protoxide  (SnO)  and  the  binoxid 
(SnOs).    There  is  also  a  sesquioxide,  Sn^Ot. 

FroUmdB  of  Tin,  or  stannous  oxide  (SnO),  is  obtained  as  a  white  hydrate  (2SnO,HsO) 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  protochloride  of  tin  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  protoxide  acts  as  a  base,  forming  salts  which  are  colorless,  redden  litmus, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water,  from  which  crystaline  tin  is  deposited  on  an 
inserted  mass  of  zinc,  constituting  the  so-called  tin  tree.  In  one  of  these  salts  are  of  any 
special  importance.  Binoxide  of  tin,  or  stannic  oxide  (SnOa),  occurs  native  in  the  anhy- 
drous form,  crystallizing  in  square  prisms,  which  are  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass, 
and  generally  of  a  brown  cc^lor,  from  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron  or  of  manganese. 
In  its  artificially-preparod  hydrated  condition,  it  has  the  character  of  an  acid,  and 
according  to  its  different  modes  of  preparation,  forms  two  remarkable  varieties,  known 
as  stannic  and  metastannic  acids.  Metastannic  acid  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  strong 
nitric  acid  on  tin,  and  occurs  as  a  white,  crystalline,  insoluble  mass,  which,  when  dried 
in  air,  consists  of  HioSn»Oi05HaO,  but  when  dried  at  212°  Fahr.,  loses  five  molecules  of 
water,  and  consists  of  HioSukOit.  By  ignition,  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  of  a  pale 
straw  color.  In  this  form  (in  which  it  resembles  the  native  binoxide  in  its  properties), 
it  is  known  in  commerce  as  putty  powder,  and  is  employed  for  polishing  plate,  and  for 
giving  whiteness  and  opcuiity  to  enamels.    In  the  hydrated  state,  it  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 

*  The  atomic  weights  (and  correflponding  notation)  adopted  In  this  article  are  those  of  the  unitanr 
sTStem  (H=l,  03=10,  Ss82,  C=1S>  instead  of  the  older  dualiatic  systom  (O^sS^  8sl6,  0:^6).    See  art. 
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chloric  or  nitric  acids,  but  is  freely  soluble  in  solution  of  potush  or  soda,  forming  salts 
Which  are  not  crystalline,  but  may  be  obtained  in  a  granular  form.  Metastannic  acid,  in 
its  hydrate  state,  may  be  recognized  by  the  beautiful  golden  yellow  metastannate  of  tin 
which  is  formed  when  it  is  moistened  with  protochloride  of  tin.  Stannic  add  (BnOi, 
2H3O)  is  procured  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  of  baryta  to  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  tin,  when  it  falls  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  Unlike  metastannic  acid,  it  is 
reaiiily  soluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  and  at  a  temperature  of  284"  Fahr.  it  is 
converted  into  metastannic  acid.  In  combination  with  the  alhalies,  it  forms  stannates, 
which  crystallize  readily,  and  whose  formula  is  MO.SnOs.  The  stannate  of  soda 
(NasSnOs)  is  largely  used  as  a  mordant  by  the  dyer. 

There  are  two  chlorides  of  tin — viz. ,  a  protochloride  and  a  bichloride.  The  profo 
ehlorids  of  tin,  or  stannous  chloride  (SnCli),  may  be  obtained  in  a  hydrated  form  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  when  the  satt 
crystallizes  in  prismatic  needles,  having  the  composition  8nO]92HiO.  The  hydrated 
protochloride  is  extensively  used  as  a  mordant,  and  for  deoxidizing  indigo  and  the 
peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  by  the  dyer  and  calico-printer;  and  m  consequence  of 
its  deoxidizing  or  reducing  powers,  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  analytical  chemistry, 
especiall;^  in  me  determination  of  the  quantity  of  mercury,  since  all  the  mercurial  salts, 
when  boiled  with  it,  aiie  decomposed,  and  yield  their  mercury  in  the  metallic  form. 
Bichloride  cf  Un,  or  stannic  chloride  (SnCl4),  forms  numerous  double  salts  with  the 
soluble  chlorides;  the  compound  of  this  nature  which  it  forms  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium is  represented  by  the  formula  2NH4Cl,SnCl4,  and  is  employed  by  the  dyer  under 
the  technical  term  of  pirik  mU,  A.n  impure  bichloride,  prepared  by  dissolving  tin  at  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  known  in  the  trade  as 
fdtromuriate  afUn,  or  compaaition,  is  also  largelv  used  by  dyers  and  calico-printers. 

The  sulphides  of  tin  are  three  in  number— viz.,  the  protosulphide,  the  sesquisulphide, 
and  the  bisulphide.  The  instdphide  of  tin  (SnS«)  may  be  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state, 
in  the  form  of  a  dingy  vellow  precipitate,  by  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  a 
solution  of  a  pesalt  of  tin.  In  the  dry  way,  it  is  procured  in  the  form  known  as  Mosaic 
gold,  which  is  insoluble  in  any  acid,  though  soluble  in  aqua  regia;  and  is  employed  in 
the  arts  to  give  an  appearance  of  bronze  to  the  surface  of  metals. 

Tin  forms  two  sets  of  salts — ^the  protosalts  and  the  persalts,  of  which  the  protochloride 
and  bichlorde  of  tin  may  be  taken  as  good  examples.  The  prato$alt$  (stannous  salts) 
yield  a  very  characteristic  reaction  with  sulphureteid  hydrogen,  a  chocolate-oolored  pre- 
cipitate of  hydrated  protosulphide  of  tin  being  thrown  down;  moreover,  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  they  give  either  a  beautiful  purple  precipitate,  known  as 
the  purple  of  Camus,  or  a  brown  precipitate  of  reduced  ffold,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  test  that  is  used.  The  persalts  (stannic  salts)  yield  a  dirty  yellow  precipitate  of 
hydrated  bisulphide  of  tin;  while  all  the  compounds  of  tin,  when  exposed  on  charcoal 
to  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  give  a  white  malleable  elobule  of  the  metal. 

Eedueiion  and  Manvfactwre.^Tiu  must  have  been  one  of  the  metals  earliest  known, 
as  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  bronze  (q.v.),  of  which  the  most  ancient  metallic 
weapons  and  tools  were  made.  Tin  and  oysters  were  the  products  for  which  Great 
Britain  was  earliest  famous.  This  general  statement  of  facts  is  particularly  noticeable. 
Tin  is  still  largely  obtauied  in  Cornwall;  and  from  that  locality  the  Phenician  navigators 
took  it  to  Tyre  and  Sidon.  To  this  day  England  is  by  far  the  greatest  tin-prodncing 
country,  having  raised  in  1876  about  18,690  tons  of  dressed  ore,  or  8,600  tons  of  the 
metal.  Bohemia  and  Saxony  have  some  tin  mines,  and  so  also  have  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Tin  has  long  been  obtained  from  Malacca,  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  from  some  of 
the  neighboring  islands.  Australia,  among  her  other  mineral  riches,  produces  tin,  and 
the  import  from  that  country  in  1876  amounted  to  8,892  tons. 

There  is  but  one  ore  of  tin  of  any  importance— viz.,  the  binoxide,  or  stannic  oxide 
(SnOt),  which  in  its  pure  state  consists  of  tin  78,  and  oxygen  22.  It  is  called  tmstone  or 
cassiterite.  Tin  ore  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance;  it  is  of  various  colors — 
as  gray,  various  shades  of  yellow,  and  red,  and  black.  Its  specific  gravity— a  notable 
feature— is  6.9;  and  it  strikes  fire  with  steel.  In  Cornwall  the  tin  ore  occurs  in  mineral 
veins  running  through  granite  and  slate  rocks,  or  disseminated  in  crystals  through  their 
mass.  The  tinstone  obtained  from  the  veins  or  l«des  is  called  minC'tin;  and  that  pro- 
curred  by  washing  alluvial  deposits  is  called  stream-tin — the  latter  is  the  result  of  the 
disintegration  of  granite  and  other  rocks  which  contained  veins  of  tin.  Washed  cornish 
tin  ore,  usually  called  "black  tin,"  produces  on  an  average  about 67  per  cent  of  metallic 
or  "  white"  tin.  Tin  pyrites,  or  sulphide  of  tin,  is  found  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines, 
but  it  is  of  little  importance  commercially.  It  may  also  be  stated  -that  ores  containing 
copper  are  sometimes  found  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  tin  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  should  be  regarded  as  tin  or  copper  ores. 

The  dressing  of  tin  ore  obtained  from  the  mine  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  operation. 
It  is  so  much  dispersed  Uirough  the  ganfue,  that  it  requires  to  be  stamped  to  a  very  fine 
powder  by  apparatus  described  under  Mbtallttbot,  before  the  metallic  piuticles  can  be 
effectually  separated.  So  small,  comparatively,  is  the  valuable  portion  of  the  ore,  that 
at  Huel  Kitty  mine,  St.  Agnes,  not  more  than  84  lbs.  of  oxide  of  tin  is  obtained  from  a 
ton  of  the  material  brought  to  the  surface;  and  in  some  mines  the  proportion  of  oxide 
to  the  rest  of  the  material  is  not  so  much  as  10  lbs.  to  the  ton.      . .  (^  OOqI  P 
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The  stamped  ore  is  copiously  supplied  with  water  passed  through  a  grating  adjoining 
the  stamps,  and  conveyed  into  a  chapnel  where  there  are  two  pits.  The  purer  and 
heavier  portion  falls  into  the  first,  and  is  called  the  crop;  the  remamder,  called  the  fea-p- 
ings,  passes  through  the  first,  and  is  retained  in  tlie  second  pit.  Repeated  washings  are 
now  necessary  to  separate  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  impurities  from  the  ore,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  machine  called  a  buddle  is  largely  employed.  Various  kinds  of  apparatus 
are,  however,  used,  but  they  are  similar  in  pnnciple  to  the  jigging  sieve  and  sleeping 
table  described  under  Metallurgy.  We  may  notice  here  that  a  new  form  of  huddle, 
known  as  "Borlase's  huddle,"  has  been  recently  introduced  for  dressing  tin  ores,  by 
which  a  saving  of  about  80  per  cent  is  said  to  be  effected.  Fig.  1  shows  this  machine. 
The  ore  and  earthy  matters,  in  the  state  of  a  thick  mud,  are  conveyed  by  square  pipes 
or  channels  to  the  circumference  a,  a,  around  which,  by  the  aid  of  water,  tne  metallic 
portion  separates,  while  the  lighter  stony  impurities  fiow  toward  the  center,  and  are 
carried  away.  There  are  brushes  at  6,  5,  for  agitating  the  ore  during  the  operation.  In 
the  older  form  of  huddle,  this  action  is  reversed,  and  the  machine,  instead  of  being 
depressed,  is  raised  in  the  center. 

*  The  tin  ore  thus  far  purified  has  next  to  be  deprived  of  its  sulphur  and  arsenic;  this 
is  done  in  a  reverberatory  funiace  (q.v.),  the  flues  of  which  are  connected  with  large 
condensing  chambers,  in  which  the  arsenic  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form  (see  Ar- 
senic), and  is  afterward  resublimed,  to  form  the  white  arsenic  of  commerce.  The 
sulphur  which  is  present  in  the  state  of  sulphide  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  the  heat 
mto  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  the  remaining  oxide  of  iron  is  removed  by  a  subsequent 
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washing.  Sulpliide  of  copper,  when  present,  is  converted  by  roasting,  and  afterward 
exposing  it  to  the  air,  into  sulphate  of  copper,  and  is  then  easily  dissolved  out  hy  lixivia- 
tion. 

After  this  final  washing  the  ore  is  ready  for  smeltine  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
The  charffe  consists  of  from  20  to  25  cwts.  of  ore  mixed  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of 
powdered  antliracite  or  charcoal,  and  a  small  quantity  of  lime  or  fluor-spar,  to  serve  as 
a  flux  for  the  siliceous  impurities.  Before  being  put  into  the  furnace,  the  mixture  is 
moistened  with  water,  to  prevent  the  fiuely-powdered  ore  being  carried  away  by  the 
draught.  When  the  charge  is  placed  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  the  doors  are  closed, 
and  the  heat  gradually  raised  for  about  six  hours;  the  oxide  is  then  reduced  by  the  car- 
bon of  the  coal.  At  this  stage  the  furnace-door  is  opened,  and  the  mass  worked  with  a 
paddle,  to  separate  the  slag,  which  is  raked  off,  and  the  richer  portion  of  it  melted  over 
again.  ^  The  reduced  tin  subsides  to  the  bottom,  and  is  run  off  into  a  cast-iron  pan,  from 
which  it  is  ladled  into  molds,  to  produce  blocks  or  ingots  of  a  convenient  size. 

The  tin  has  still  to  be  purified,  first  by  a  process  of  liquation.,  and  afterward  by  that 
of  boiling.  *'  Liquation"  consists  in  moderately  heating  the  blocks  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  till  the  tin,  owing  to  its  comparatively  easy  fusibility,  melts  and  fiows  into  the 
refining  basin,  leaving  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  a  residuar}^  alloy  of  tin  with  iron 
and  other  metals.  More  blocks  are  added  and  heated  in  the  same  way,  till  the  refining- 
basin  contains  about  five  tons.  The  tin  is  then  ready  for  **  boiling."  In  this  operation 
billets  of  green  wood  are  plunged  into  the  melted  metal,  the  disengagement  of  gas  from 
which  produces  a  constant  ebullition,  and  so  causes  a  scum  (chiefiy  oxide  of  tin)  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  which  is  then  easily  removed;  at  the  same  time,  impure  and  dense  parts 
fall  to  the  bottom.  When  the  agitation  has  gone  on  long  enough,  the  bath  is  allowed  to 
settle  and  cool.  The  tin  then  separates  into  zones — the  upper  consisting  of  the  purest 
portion;  the  middle  being  slightly  mixed  with  other  metals;  and  the  lower  so  much  so 
that  it  requires  to  go  through  the  refining  process  again.  The  residuaiy  alloy  of  the 
liquation  process  has  also  its  tin  extracted  and  refined  again.  GoOqIc 
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In  former  times  in  Cornwall  tin  was  smelted  in  a  blast  f oinace  (q.v.)  instead  of  a 
reverberatory  one;  and  this  is  still  the  case  on  the  continent.  B7  this  method  a  pure 
tin  is  obtained,  but  the  loss  of  metal  in  the  process  is  greater.  It  suits  best  where  coal 
is  scarce  and  wood  abundant. 

Tin  ores  which  contain  the  mineral  wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese)  are 
treated  by  a  special  process,  patented  by  Mr.  R.  OxJand,  of  Plymouth.  This  mineral 
and  tin  ore  are  so  nearly  the  same  in  specific  gravity,  Uiat  no  mechanical  process  of 
washing  will  separate  them.  Mr.  Oxland's  process  consists  in  roasting  the  dressed  tin 
ore  with  sulphate  of  soda,  for  the  purpose  of  convorting  the  insoluble  tun^tate  of  iron 
and  manganese  into  the  soluble  tungstate  of  soda,  which  is  easily  removed  by  lixiviation. 
The  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  are  left  in  a  finely-divided  state,  can  then, 
from  their  lower  density,  be  readily  got  rid  of  by  washing.    Since  the  invention  of  this 

Erocess,  some  of  the  Cornish  tin  ores  which  used  to  sell  at  the  lowest,  now  bring  the 
ighest  price.    The  tunestate  of  soda  procured  in  the  operation  has  lately  been  round 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  substances  for  rendering  cotton  cloths  noninfiammable. 

Tin  when  heated  up  to  nearly  its  melting-point  becomes  brittle,  and  can  then  be 
broken  into  prismatic  fragments  called  dropped  or  grain  tin.  The  metal  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  this  change  may  be  considered  to  be  of  fine  quality,  as  impure  tin  does  not 
become  brittle  when  so  treated.  The  peculiar  properties  of  tin,  especially  its  malle> 
ability,  its  brilliancy,  and  the  slowness  with  which  it  oxidizes  at  common  temperature 
in  the  atmosphere,  render  it  of  great  service  in  the  arts.  Utensils  coated  with  silver 
require  six  cleanings  for  one  that  would  suffice  with  "  tinned"  vessels.  Tin  is  conse- 
quently very  largely  used  to  coat  the  surface  of  other  metals,  as  iron  and  copper,  espe- 
cially thin  sheet-iron,  to  form  tin-plate  (q.v.).  Tin-plate  goods  are  now  manufactured 
on  a  gigantic  scale  in  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  anof  Dudley.  The  increase  has 
been  brought  about  mainly  by  the-  introduction  of  stamping  machinery,  which  does 
away  with  much  of  the  labor  formerly  required  to  solder  the  pieces  together. 

With  other  metals  tin  forms  some  valuable  alloys.  See  Allot.  An  amalgam  of  tin 
and  mercury  forms  the  metallic  coating  of  mirrors.  The  applications  of  tin-foil,  which 
is  not  more  than  y^  of  an  inch  in  thict&ness,  are  well  known.  From  60  to  80  tons  of 
tin  are  annually  used  in  Birmingham  in  the  manufacture  of  coffin-lace. 

TINAMID^,  a  family  of  gaUincuseotu  birds  inhabiting  the  tropical  portions  of  South 
America,  having  many  remarkable  features  in  their  internal  organization,  and  with  Hie 
striking  external  character  that  the  tail  is  exceedingly  short  or  entire^  absent.  They 
are  intermediate  in  form  between  the  pkananida  and  the  hustarda,  having  the  long  neck 
and  legs  and  small  feet  of  the  latter,  and  the  naked  scale  covering  the  nostrils,  as  in  the 
former.  They  are  sometimes  classed  as  a  genus  of  the  tetraonida,  or  grouse  family 
See  GRorsE,  ante.  Many  of  the  skull  sutures  are  persistent,  the  brain  is  very  small, 
and  they  have  but  little  intelligence.  Mr.  Darwin  saw  many  of  the  Unamus  rufeseens 
(called  by  English  travelers  partridges)  while  in  South  America.  He  says  that  a  man  on 
horseback  by  riding  round  diem  in  a  spiral,  could  kill  an  indefinite  number  by  knocking 
them  on  the  head  with  a  stick.  The  more  common  method,  however,  was  to  catch  them 
in  a  noose  made  x  of  the  stem  of  an  ostrich's  feather  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick. 
Of  the  family  there  are  said  to  be  as  many  as  41  species,  and  9  genera,  included  in  two  sub- 
families, tinamincB  and  UnamotiTUB,  the  first  containing  the  genus  tinamu*  with  7  species, 
and  the  genera  nothocercus,  8  species;  crypturti^,  16  species;  rhynehotuSf  3  species; 
nothoprocta,  6  species;  nothura,  4  species;  taoniscus,  1  species.  The  second  sub-family 
contains  two  genera,  eudromia,  1  species,  and  Unamotis,  1  species.  Some  of  the  species 
inhabit  the  deei)est  forests,  some  live  on  the  open  plfdns.  They  occupy  the  same  place 
in  South  America  that  the  partridges  do  in  North  America.  The  females  lay  from 
half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  eggs  m  nests,  made  on  the  ground. 

TIKGAL.    See  Borax. 

TnrCTTJBE.    See  Heraldby. 

TnrCTTTBES  are  defined  by  sir  Robert  Christison  to  be  "solutions of  vegetable  and 
animal  drugs,  and  sometimes  of  mineral  substances,  in  spirituous  liquids."  The  spirit 
most  commonly  employed  is  proof -spirit;  sometimes  rectified  spirit  is  used;  and  occa- 
sionally ether.  Ammonia  is  sometimes  conjoined  with  the  spirit,  in  which  case  the 
solution  is  termed  ammoniated  tincture.  (It  may  be  as  w^ell  to  remind  the  reader  that 
rectified  spirit  is  alcohol  with  16  per  cent  of  water,  and  that  its  specific  gravity  is  .^8; 
and  that  proof  spirit  is  composed  of  5  parts  of  rectified  spirit  mixed  with  8  parts  of 
water,  the  resulting  compound  containing  about  47.5  percent  of  water,  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  .920.)  The  choice  between  proof  and  rectified  spirit  depends  on  their 
respective  solvent  powers  over  the  active  principles  of  the  drugs  employed.  The  ether 
ana  ammonia  are  principally  used  for  their  antispasmodic  properties.  "The  form  of 
tincture."  says  sir  Robert  Christison,  "is  one  of  the  best  in  pharmacy;  for  the  men- 
struum is  a  powerful  solvent  of  the  active  constituents  of  drugs;  it  presents  them  in 
small  volume;  it  preserves  them  very  long  unaltered,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  con- 
venient medium  for  uniting  them  with  other  substances  in  extempore  prescriptions." 

TINDAL,  Dr.  Matthew,  a  notable  deistical  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at 
Beer-ferrls,  in  Devonshire,  where  he  was  bom  about  1657.    He  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
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and  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford;  took  the  degree  of  b.a.  in  1676;  and  shortly  after  was 
elected  fellow  of  All  Souls'  college  In  1685  he  became  a  doctor  of  law;  and,  after  a 
brief  lapse  into  Romanism  during  the  reign  of  James  II. »  reverted  to  Protestantism,  or 
rather,  as  events  showed,  into  rationalism.  His  first  work  was  entitled  An  Essay  eon- 
cemtng  Obedienee  to  the  Supr&me  I^noers,  ete.  (Lond.  1698);  followed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  hyAn  Essay  eonoerrwng  the  Lanas  of  Nations  and  the  Rights  of  Sovereigns; 
but  it  was  not  till  1706  that  he  attracted  any  particular  notice,  when  the  publication  of  his 
treatise  on  ihe  Bights  of  the  Christian  Church  asserted  against  the  Bomish  a'ndaU  other 
Priests  who  claim  an  independent  power  over  it;  with  a  Preface  oonceming  the  Qovem- 
merU  of  the  Chwreh  of  England,  as  by  ZjOW  established,  raised  a  storm  of  opposition, 
that  mav,  perhaps,  be  considered  to  have  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  the  author,  who  told 
a  friend  that  *'  he  was  writing  a  book  which  would  make  the  clergy  mad."  A  perfect 
torrent  of  replies  and  refutations  poured  from  the  press.  Among  those  who  signalized 
themselves  as  the  adversaries  of  Tindal,  the  least  obscure  were  Dr.  G.  Hides  and 
Conyers  Place.  Swift,  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  also  iadul^d  in  some  "Remarks." 
On  the  continent,  Tindal's  work  was  quite  differently  received.  Le  Clerc,  in  his 
BibUoth^qus  Ghoisie,  praises  it  very  highly,  as  one  of  the  solidest  defenses  of  Protest- 
antism ever  written,  In  1780,  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  78,  he  published 
his  most  celebrated  treatise,  entitled  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gospel  a 
BeptU>Ueation  of  the  BeUgion  of  Nature,  which  effectually  settled  the  question  of  his 
religious  creed.  The  design  of  the  work  is  to  strip  religion  "of  the  additions  which 
policy,  mistake,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  have  made  to  it,"— in  other  words,  to 
eliminate  the  miraaUoits  element,  and  to  prove  that  its  mondity,  which  is  admitted  to  be 
worthy  of  an  "  infinitely  wise  and  good  God,"  is  its  true  and  only  claim  to  the  reverence 
of  mankind.  Tindal's  purpose  was  rather  constructive  than  destructive;  and  it  was  on 
this  account  that  he  callea  himself  a  "Christian  Deist."  He  was  answered,  among 
others,  by  Dr.  Waterland,  Mr.  Foster  (an  eminent  dissenting  minister),  Dr.  Conybeare 
(afterward  bishop  of  Bristol),  and  Dr.  Leland  (q.v.),  with  various  degrees  of  ability  and 
success.  Tindal  s  book  is  written  in  excellent  Enelish,  and  is  unquestionably  a  very 
able  performance,  giving  its  author  a  distinguishea  place  among  the  18th  c.  deists. 
Tindal  died  Aug.  16,  17^ 

TmSS,  an  inflammable  material,  usually  made  of  half  burned  linen.  It  was  form' 
erly  one  of  the  chief  means  of  procuring  fire  before  the  introducti(Hi  of  chemical 
matches.  The  tinder  was  made  to  catch  the  sparks  caused  by  striking  a  piece  of  steel 
with  a  flint;  and  the  ignited  tinder  enabled  the  operator  to  light  a  match  dipped  in 
sulphur.  This  intermSiate  step  was  necessary  in  consec^uence  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  the  tinder  flame.  Partially  decayed  wood,  especially  that  of  willows  and  other 
similar  trees,  also  affords  tinder;  and  certain  fungi  furnish  the  German  tinder,  or 
Amadou  (q.v.). 

TIKEA  is  a  term  somewhat  vaguely  employed  to  designate  certain  parasitic  diseases 
of  the  skin,  and  especially  of  the  scalp.  Three  of  the  most  important  varieties  of  tinea, 
viz.,  tinea  drdnatus  (ringworm  of  the  body),  tiiiea  tonsurans  (rin^ormof  the  scalp),  and 
Tinea  sycosis  (ringworm  of  the  beard),  have  been  already  described  in  the  article  Ring- 
worm (q.v.).  In  these  three  varieties,  which  are  included  in  the  general  term  tinea 
iondens,  the  vegetable  parasite  known  as  trichophyton  tonsurans,  figured  in  the  above 
article,  is  always  present.  It  now  remains  to  notice  the  tinea  deml/oans  of  Bateman, 
known  also  as  porrigo  deecUvans,  alopeeia  drcumseripta,  etc.  It  is  defined  by  Aitken  as 
"  a  fungus  disease,  causing  the  formation  of  rounded  or  oval  patches  of  baldness,  some- 
times solitary,  more  generally  multiple.  It  affects  the  hairy  scalp  principally;  but  the 
beard  and  hairy  portion  of  the  skin  may  also  suffer,"— 2'Ad  Science  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, 2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  925.  The  fungus  which  causes  these  patches  of  baldness  was 
detected  by  Gniby  in  1848,  and  named  the  mtcrosporon  avd^mini.  It  differs  from  the 
ichophyton  by  its  numerous  waved  fihiments,  and  the  extremely  small  size  of  its  sporules, 
and  likewise  by  its  position,  not  being  found  in  the  interior  of  the  root  of  the  hair,  but 
forming  a  little  tube  round  each  hair,  and  thus  causing  it  to  soften  and  break  down. 
The  ha&s  thus  affected  become  dull  and  partially  loose;  the  skin  in  which  they  are 
implanted  becomes  red,  swollen,  and  slightiy  itchy;  and  a  whitish  matter  (the  sporules 
of  the  fungus)  may  soon  be  observed  on  the  diseased  skin  and  hairs.  The  hairs  then 
suddenly  f^l  off  from  the  affected  part,  leaving  a  round  bald  patch  of  a  very  white 
color.  The  disease  is  capable  of  transmission  from  one  person  to  another,  although  ]ess 
readily  than  Unea  tonsurans.  It  chiefly  affects  children.  The  treatment  consists  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  extracting  the  habs  round  the  circumference  of 
the  patch,  and  washing  the  head  daily  with  soft  soap;  and  all  the  young  hairs  within 
the  patch  must  be  extracted  till  a  healthy  crop  begins  to  appear.  Moreover,  a  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  as  recommended  for  ringworm,  should  be  applied.  When  by  these 
means  the  fungus  has  been  destroyed,  stimulants  must  be  applied  to  the  bald  patches. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  coUodium  and  of  ether  cantharidaUs  (ccKlodiwn  vesicans)  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Aitken,  the  most  useful  stimulant  in  these  cases. 

TDIEI'DJE.  a  family  of  small  moths,  the  smallest  insects  of  the  lepidopterous  order. 
The  body  is  long  and  slender,  the  wines  entire,  often  narrow,  mostly  convoluted  in 
rejHwe.    Many  of  them  are  very  brilliantly  colored,  exhibiting  beautiful  little  stripes  and 


X>atches  of  gold  and  silver.  Many  deposit  their  eggs  in  animal  substances,  on  which  the 
larvae  feed,  making  cases  for  themselves  out  of  the  substance  they  feed  on.  The  clothes 
moths  (q.v.)  are  a  familiar  example. 

Tin 01,  Magonia  glabraia,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  sapindaceoB,  which  covers  large 
tracts  of  country  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  evein^'thing  else,  gen- 
erally growing  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  ft.,  but  sometimes  much  higher.  An  infusion 
of  the  bark  of  the  roots  is  used  to  poison  fish.  The  fruit  is  a  large  dry  triangular  cap- 
sule, filled  with  broad  flat  seeds,  from  which  a  kind  of  soap  is  made.  The  membrane 
which  covers  the  cotyledons  is  stripped  off,  aod  they  are  steeped  in  water  till  they  begin 
to  swell  and  soften,  and  boiled  with  a  little  tallow.  A  homogeneous  mass  is  formed, 
which  is  used  for  washing  clothes. 

TIKKAB^B  BOOT,  Trioiteum  perfoUatum,  a  shrubby  plant  of  the  natural  order  capri- 
foUaeea,  a  native  of  North  America,  the  root  of  which  is  used  as  an  emetic  and  mild 
cathartic.    It  derives  its  name  from  Dr.  Tinkar,  who  first  brought  it  Into  notice. 

TINN£,  a  name  given  to  the  tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Athabascan  familv,  inhabiting 
the  portion  of  land  lying  between  Hudson's  bay  and  central  Alaska.  They  number 
about  twenty  tribes,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  Chippewyans  or  Montagnais. 
the  Doff  Ribs,  Beavers,  Tacullies  or  Carriers,  Yellow  Knives,  Eenai,  Brushwooa,  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Indians.  They  are  peaceful,  and  subsist  on  game  and  fish;  their  weap- 
ons are  of  stone  or  bone,  of  simple  construction.  The  Chippewyans  do  not  bury  their 
dead ;  the  Tacullies  burn  them.  They  are  tall,  have  dark  complexions  and  full  faces, 
with  considerable  beard. 

TIN'NE,  Alexandrina  Petronella  Prancina,  1835-6^;  b.  Holland;  daughter  of 
an  English  merchant  and  the  baroness  Van  Steengi-acht-Capellen.  After  extended  trav- 
els in  Europe  and  the  east  she  left  Khartoorn  in  1882  on  a  visit  to  the  White  Nile.  She 
went  on  a  steamboat,  accompanied  by  transport  ships,  and  many  attendants.  During 
this  expedition  she  explored  the  w.  branch  of  the  "White  Nile.  Many  of  her  party  died 
of  exposure.  In  186^  she  left  Tripoli  for  Borneo,  with  a  party  of  Mtj,  only  two  of  whom 
were  Europeans.    On  her  way  to  Ghat  she  was  murdered  by  her  retinue  at  Fezzan. 

TIKKEVELLT,  Tiru-nel'if&i,  chief  t.  of  the  British  district  of  the  same  name,  is  situ- 
ated near  the  river  Chindinthoora,  350  m.  s.w.  of  Madras.  The  town  of  Tinueveliy  is 
connected  with  the  town  and  military  station  of  Pallamcottah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.    Pop.  about  20,000. 

TIKKITTTS  ATTRITTX  is  the  Latin  translation  of,  and  ordinary  medical  term  for,  ring- 
ing in  the  ears.  In  most  cases  it  is  an  unimportant  symptom,  dcpeudiug  on  some  local 
temporary  affection  of  the  ear,  or  on  some  disturbance  of  the  digestive  system  with 
which  the  part  of  the  brain,  from  which  the  auditory  nerve  springs,  sympathizes,  or 
which  excites  the  cerebral  circulation  (as  often  occurs  in  the  morning  after  too  liberal 
evening  potations);  but  as  it  is  also  a  common  symptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  it  may  indicate  a  dangerous  condition,  or  may  be  a  prelude  to  complete  deaf- 
ness. Hence,  although  commonly  of  no  consequence,  it  is  a  symptom  that,  especially  if 
permanent,  must  be  carefully  watched.  It  may  be  readily  induced  for  a  few  hours  by  a 
large  dose  of  quinia. 

TINOCERAS,  an  extinct  genus  of  herbivorous  mammals  from  the  eocene  formation 
of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  the  first  known  members  of  the  new  order  cUnoceraa,  so  named 
from  the  best  known  genus  dinoceras,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  one,  and 
characterized  as  follows:  Skull  long  and  narrow;  facial  portion  much  extended.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  skull  has  three  pairs  of  bony  processes,  which  are  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  the  support  of  horns  (whence  the  name  "  terrible-horned").  The  smallest  pair 
are  near  the  end  of  the  nasal  bones;  a  larger  pair  spring  from  the  cheek  bones  in  front  of 
the  orbits;  the  largest  pair  are  on  the  cranial  parietal  bones,  and  are  situated  upon  a 
large  crest  or  ridge  which  extend  from  near  the  orbits  around  the  lateral  and  posterior 

margins  of  the  cranium.   Dental  formula,  i  ^;  ^  lnj ;  pm  |^;  m  |^|    As  in  rumi- 

nants  the  premaxillaries  are  without  teeth,  and  probably  also  supported  a  callous  pad. 
The  upper  canine  teeth,  strongly  set  in  the  maxillary  bones,  are  decurved,  trenchant, 
and  separated  by  a  diastema  from  the  molar  teeth.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are  longer 
than  in  the  elephant,  while  the  legs  are  short,  and  the  skull  elongated,  allowing  the 
moiith  to  easily  reach  the  ground.  A  proboscis  was  therefore  not  n^ded,  and  probably 
did  not  exist.  Feet  short  and  stout;  hve  toes  before  and  behind.  The  brain  cavity  lis 
the  remarkable  feature,  and  indicates  a  brain  smaller  in  proportion  than  that  of  any 
oth  »r  mammal,  smaller  even  than  that  of  some  reptiles,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  being 
extremely  small,  not  overlapping  either  the  cerebellum  or  the  olfactory  lobes.  Some  of 
these  animals  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  elephant. 

TI'KOB,  or  Tmo  (anc.  Tenos),  an  island  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  belonging  to  the 
group  of  the  Cyclades,  lies  immediately  s.e.  of  the  island  of  Andres,  53  m.  off  the  coast 
of  Bopotia.  It  is  18  m.  long,  8  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  has  an  area  of  70  sq.m.,  and  a 
pop.  of  about  21,000.     The  Tenians  were  conspicuous  among  the  anci^iU,  Gieeks  for 
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their  indastry,  and  th^  still  maintain  their  pre-eminence  in  that  respect.  The  island  is 
carefully  cultivated,  well-watered,  has  a  delightful  climate,  and  is  very  productive  in 
silk,  wine,  barley,  and  fruits.  Silk  gloves  and  stockings  are  manufactured;  and  the 
inhabitants  have  made  themselves  famous  as  workers  in  marble,  which  is  found  in  the 
island.  In  the  modern  town  of  Tenoe,  or  8t.  Nicholas,  is  a  cathedral  built  of  white 
marble,  and  famous  as  a  resort  for  pilgrims. 

TIlf-PLATB.  The  manufacture  of  this  article  forms  a  branch  of  the  iron  trade.  The 
art  of  tinning  plate-iron  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Bohemia,  about  the  be^nning 
of  the  16th  c,  although  the  tinning  of  copper  was  known  some  time  earlier.  Tm-plate 
was  first  made  in  England  about  the  year  1670. 

Sheet-iron  for  tin-plates  is  made  either  of  charcoal-bar  or  coke-bar,  which  has  been 
rolled  with  particular  care,  in  order  to  avoid  scales  on  the  surface.  Before  tinning,  the 
plates  are  called  "black  plates."  When  the  iron  has  been  cut  to  the  required  size,  the 
plates  are  "pickled" — that  is,  they  are  immersed  in  hot  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
which  has  been  diluted  by  16  parts  of  water  to  1  of  acid,  the  use  of  the  acid  being  to 
remove  all  oxide.  After  this,  the  plates  reouire  to  be  washed  several  times  in  water; 
and  then  follows  an  annealing  in  closed  cast-iron  boxes  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The 
next  operation  consists  in  passing  the  plates  two  or  three  times  through  chilled  iron 
rollers  highly  polished  with  emery  and  oil,  so  as  to  give  them  a  well-polished  surface. 
Once  more  they  are  sent  to  the  annealing  furnace,  passed  again  through  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  followed  by  another  washing,  but  this  time  in  running  water,  and  then 
scoured  with  sand.    This  should  leave  them  quite  clean  and  bright  for  the  tinman. 

Each  plate  is  now  put  singly  into  a  pot  of  melted  grease  (which  has  become  stickv 
by  use),  and  left  till  it  is  completely  coated,  after  which  the  plates  are  taken  in  parcels 
and  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melted  tm  covered  with  grease,  called  the  "tin-pot."  They  pass 
from  this  to  another  vessel  with  two  compartments  called  the  "wash-pot,"  both  of 
which  contain  melted  tin  of  the  purest  quality,  and  like  the  last,  covered  with  grease. 
The  plates  are  put  into  the  first  compartment  in  parcels,  where  they  receive  a  coating 
of  purer  tin  than  that  of  the  "  tin-pot,"  and  are  then  withdrawn  one  by  one,  and  wiped 
on  both  sides  with  a  hemp  brush;  the  marks  of  which  are  obliteratea  by  another  dip- 
ping in  the  second  compartment  of  the  "wash-pot."  This  last  dipping  also  gives  the 
plates  a  polish.  The  next  thing  is  the  removal  of  the  superfluous  tin  by  immersing 
the  plates  in  a  pot  containing  tallow  and  palm  oil,  maintained  at  a  temperature  no 
higher  than  will  keep  the  tin  in  contact  with  the  oil  liquid,  and  so  allow  it  to  run  off. 
The  final  treatment  consists  in  working  the  plates  separately  in  troughs  of  bran  with  a 
little  meal,  and  then  rubbing  them  with  flannel. 

There  is  a  variety  of  tin-plates  called  "  teme-plates,"  coated  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead,  in  which  the  proportions  vary  from  one  of  lead  and  two  of  tin  to  two  of  lead  and  one 
of  tin.    They  are  largely  exnorted  to  Canada,  where  they  are  used  for  roofing. 

The  manufacture  of  tin-plates  has  extended  very  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated on  good  authoity  that  no  less  a  quantity  than  140,000  tons  are  now  annually  made 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  exports  which  in  1864  amounted  to  1,008,569  cwts.,  of  the  declared  value  of 
£1,264,100,  had  in  1877  increased  to  3,064,520  cwts.,  valued  at  £3,083,126. 

XnCEtEL  OF  THE  FSIT,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  an  irritancy  or  forfeiture  of  a 
feu-right  caused  by  the  failure  to  pay  the  feuduty  for  two  whole  years.  A  statute  of 
1597  authorized,  in  such  a  case,  the  superior  to  take  steps  to  obtain  a  decree  of  declara- 
tor that  the  feu  was  forfeited;  but  the  vassal  might,  any  time  before  decree,  purge  the 
irritancy  by  paying  the  arrear. — Tiksel  op  the  Supbrioritt  is  a  similar  remedy  which 
a  vassal  has  aeainst  the  superior  who  has  not  got  himself  infeft,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  complete  the  vassal's  title.  In  such  a  case,  the  tenant  may  under  the  statute  1474 
charge  the  superior,  that  if  he  do  not  within  40  days  obtain  infeftment,  he  shall  lose 
the  tenant  or  vassal  for  his  (the  superior's)  lifetime,  and  thereby  all  the  casualties  that 
may  fall  to  the  superior  from  the  act  or  delinquency  of  such  vassal. 

TTMTEBM  ABBEY,  a  famous  ecclesiastical  i-uin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  in 
Monmouthshire,  about  9  m.  8.s.e.  of  Monmouth.  The  abbey — properly  so  called — ^was 
founded  in  1181  for  Cistercian  monks,  by  Walter  de  Clare,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary; 
but  already  in  the  previous  century  a  church  had  been  built,  and  in  1268  mass  was  cele- 
brated by  abbot  and  monks  for  the  first  time.  The  style  of  architecture  is  a  transition 
from  early  English  to  decorated,  and  is  very  fine.  Most  of  the  building,  except  the  roof 
and  tower,  remains.  Tintem  abbey  owes  not  a  little  of  its  celebrity  to  Wordsworth's 
poem,  entitled  Lines  Oompoeed  a  J&w  MUei  above  Tintem  Abbey,  on  Aefoi§iUng  Uie  Banks 
if  the  Tl^0-~though  in  reality  the  poem  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  abbey, 
TThich  is  not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  it. 

TI9T0XEY TO,  a  Venetian  historical  painter,  so  called  from  the  fact  of  his  father 
being  a  dyer  {^toTe\  but  whose  real  name  was  Jaoopo  Robubti,  was  b.  in  1512.  He 
studied  for  a  short  time  under  Titian,  but  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  self- 
taught.  His  motto  was  a  very  fine  one:  II  dieegno  di  Michael  Angelo,  e  *l  eolorito  di 
Tunano  (The  design,  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  coloring  of  Titian);  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  adhered  to  it,  and  he  is  certainly  a  long  way  inferior  to  either  artist.  Still, 
his  assiduity,' when  young,  in  acquidog  a  varied  knowledge  of  the  hnman  figure  under 
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all  possible  aspects  of  light  and  shade,  oommaads  respect,  Ib  spite  of  the  theatrical 
means  to  which  he  often  resorted;  and  the  rapidity  of  his  pencil  (which  got  him  the 
name  of  II  Furioso)  is  at  least  astonishing.  Sebastian  del  Piombo  remarlLed  that  Tinto- 
retto could  paint  as  much  in  two  days  as  he  could  do  in  two  yearo.  A  catalogue  of  Tin- 
toretto-s  works,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  galleries,  is  impossible 
within  our  limits.  We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  more  famous,  as  '*  Belshazzar*s 
Feast,  and  the  Writing  upon  the  Wall "  (fresco  for  the  arsenal  at  Venice),  *'  The  Tibur- 
tine  Sybil,"  "The  Last  Supper  and  the  Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet,"  *' A  Cruci- 
fixion,^' *' The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf."  '*The  Last  Judgment"  (the  last  two 
immense  pictures,  50  ft.  high,  and  very  splendid  in  conception),  **St.  Agnes  Restor- 
ing to  Life  the  Son  of  a  Prefect,"  "  The  Miracle  of  St.  Kark,'^  a  "  Resurrection  of 
Christ,"  "  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,"  and  a  grand  picture  of  ''Paradise  " — 34  ft. 
high  by  74  lone,  with  upward  of  100  figures.  Some  of  Tintoretto's  earlier  pictures 
are  very  carefully  finished,  but  his  later  ones  are  dashed  off  with  a  fatal  baste,  that  jus- 
tifies the  remark  of  Annibal  Caracci,  that  if  he  '*  was  sometimes  equal  to  Titian,  he  was 
often  inferior  to  Tintoretto."  Tintoretto  lavishly  indulged  in  ehiar*  oeeuro,  but  his  col- 
oring is  not  gay  or  brilliant;  it  is  rather  cold  and  leaden,  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
painter  who,  when  asked  what  were  the  prettiest  colors,  replied;  ''Black  and  white." 

TIOGA,  a  CO  in  s.  New  York,  adjoining  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  the  n.  branch  of 
the  Susquehanutt  river,  and  by  Owego  and  CJayuta  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Southern 
Central,  the  Utica,  Ithaca  and  Elmira,  and  the  New  York.  Lake  Erie  and  Western, 
railroads,  about  475  sq.m;  pop.  82,672—81.086  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  hilly. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  oats,  wheat,  com,  buckwheat,  wool, 
and  butter.     Manufacturing  is  extensively  pursued.     Co.  seat,  Owego. 

TIOGA,  *co.  in  n.  Pennsylvania,  adjoining  New  York;  drained  by  the  Tioga  river, 
and  by  Pine  and  Lycoming  creeks;  crossed  by  the  Corning,  Cowanesque  and  Antrim^ 
and  the  Tio^a  railroads;  about  1060  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  45,814r-40,267  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded.  Iron  and  coal  abound.  The  soil  is  suitable  for 
grazing.  The  principal  productions  are  oats,  corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  maple  sugar,  and 
butter.    There  are  extensive  manufactures.    Co.  seat,  Wellsborough. 

TIPPAH,  a  CO.  in  n.  Mississippi,  adjoining  Tennessee;  drained  by  Tippah  creek, 
and  the  Tallahatchie  and  Hatchie  rivers,  traversed  by  the  Ship  Island,  Ripley  and  Mis- 
sissippi railroad;  about  480  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  12,80^—8,065  colored.  The  surface  is  roll- 
ing. The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  cotton,  wheat,  wool, 
butter,  and  cattle.    Co.  seat,  Ripley. 

TIPFECAirOS',  a  river  of  Indiana,  United  States,  which  rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  m  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  flows  s.w.  200  m.,  and  empties  in  the  Wabash,  9 
m.  above  Lafayette.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle  fought  6n  its  banks,  Nov.  5,  1811,  in 
which  the  Inaians,  under  Tccumseh's  brother,  the  prophet^  were  defeated  by  gen. 
Harrison. 

.  TIPPECANOE',  a  co.  in  w.  Indiana, drained  by  the  Wabash  river,  the  Tippecanoe  riv- 
er, and  several  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  by  the  Louisville, 
New  Albany  and  Chicago,  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette,  and  the  Wabash, 
St.  Louis  and  Pacific raihoads:  about  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  35,966--^1.475  of  American 
birtli.  The  surface  is  level.  The  soil  is  productive.  The  principal  productions  are 
com,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  and  wool.  There  are  extensive  manufactures.  Co.  seat, 
Lafayette. 

TIPPECANOE,  Battle  op,  fought  Nov.  5,  1811,  m  Indiana,  on  the  banks  of  Tip- 
pecanoe river,  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Battle  Ground,  between  the  Americans 
under  gen.  Harrison,  and  the  Indians  under  the  prophet,  Tecumseh's  brother. 

TIPPERA'SY,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Munster,  Ireland,  bounded  on  the 
s.  by  Waterford;  and  on  the  w.  by  Cork,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Galway.  Area,  1669 
sq.m.,  or  1,061,781  acres,  of  which  848,887  are  arable,  178,188  uncultivated,  2,359  in 
towns,  and  the  rest  under  plantations  and  water.  Pop.,  '91,  216,718,  of  whom  203,227 
were  Catholics,  18,459  Protestants:  this  includes  Presbyterians  and  other  sects  of 
Christians;  there  were  no  Jews  in  Tipperary  that  year.  In  the  year  1878,  the  number 
of  acres  under  crops  of  different  kinds  was  266,964.  In  the  same  year  the  catUe  num- 
bered 236,408;  sheep,  269,688;  and  pigs,  89,850  The  inhabitants  are  mosUy  engaged 
in  agriculture.  The  annual  value  of  property  in  the  county  is  £680,000.  The  number 
of  children  attendhig  the  national  schools  in  the  county  of  Tipperanr  in  1875  wa«  88,743, 
of  whom  87,779  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  858  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

The  county  of  Tipperary,  for  the  most  part  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Suir.  This 
river  rises  near  'Templemore,  in  the  n.  of  the  county ;  and  after  traversing  Tipperary  for  a 
distance  of  about  76  m.,  forms  for  a  time  its  bounclary  with  Waterford;  tiiirough  which 
county  it  ultimately  passes  to  the  sea.  The  other  rivers  of  Tipperary  are  the  Nore,  the 
Nenagh,  and  the  Brosna.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  but  of  small  size.  The  county  is  inter 
fleeted  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  the  Limerick  and  Waterford  railways. 
The  surface  is  generally  plain,  and  the  mountains  which  diversify  it  are  rather  groups 
thanportions  of  any  connected  range.  These  mountains  are  the  Galtees,  rising  to  8,000 
ft.,  Knockmeledown  (2,700  ft  high),  and  SUeTenam  on  the  s.;  Keeper  mountain,  2,100 
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ft.  high,  and  its  eroup  on  the  w. ;  and  the  Sllevardagh  Hills  on  the  east.  There  Is  one 
very  curious  isolated  height  called  the  Devil's  Bit,  to  which  many  popular  legends 
attach.  The  soil  of  the  plain  is  a  rich  calcareous  loam,  singularly  fertile  and  product- 
ive, especially  a  district  called  the  Golden  Vein,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  the  town 
of  Tipperary  (q.  v.),  and  which  extends  from  Limerick  to  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  There 
is  another  similarly  fertile  district  in  the  n.  of  the  county.  In  geological  formation  the 
plain  belongs  to  the  great  central  limestone  district.  The  mountains  are  for  the  most  nart 
of  clay-slate,  surrounded  or  surmounted  by  sandstone;  the  Galtees,  together  with  a 
contiguous  group  called  Slievenamuck,  as  well  as  the  intervening  valley,  being  sand- 
stone. There  is  a  large  amount  of  b<^  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts,  one  continu* 
ous  tract  extending  a  distance  ot  80  miles.  The  mineral  productions  are  coal 
(anthracite),  copper,  and  leadj  also  zinc  and  very  good  fire-clay;  and  slates  of  an  excel- 
lent quality  are  quarried  near  Killaloe.  Wheat  was  formerly  grown  in  laree  quantities; 
but  of  late  years  dairy-farming  and  the  raising  of  cattle  have  been  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  the  production  of  cereals.    Flax  is  but  sparingly  produced. 

The  county,  which  sends  two  members  to  ^e  house  of  commons,  is  divided  into 
two  ridings,  n.  and  s.,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  six  baronies. 

Anciently,  Tipperary  formed  a  part  of  the  two  distinct  principalities  of  Ormond, 
or  n.  Munster,  and  Desmonn,  or  s.  Muaster:  after  the  English  invasion,  Tipperary 
was  formed  into  a  county  by  king  John  in  1210;  but  the  authority  of  the  conquerors 
was  lonf  little  more  than  nominal.  Eventually,  it  came  to  be  mvided  between  the 
Anglo-Norman  families  of  Butler,  which  held  Ormond,  and  Gteraldine,  to  whom  a  por- 
tion of  Desmond  fell.  The  antiquities  are  numerous,  as  well  Celtic  as  Anglo-Norman. 
In  the  latter,  the  city  of  Cashel  is  specially  rich ;  and  the  ruin  of  Holy  Cross  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  moxlastic  remains  of  the  medisBval  period,  as  the  castle  of  Cahir  is  of  the 
military  and  baronial  architecture  of  the  same  age.  There  is  a  series  of  caves  near  the 
border  of  the  co.  of  Cork,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mitchellstown,  which  attract  much  notice 
as  a  natural  curiosity.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  chambers  and  galleries  formed  by 
stalactite  deposits,  one  portion  of  the  range  being  no  less  than  870  ft.  in  length. 

TIPPESAET,  a  market  t  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Arra,  111  nu 
s.w^  from  Dublin  by  the  mail-coach  road,  and  110  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
railway,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Limerick  and  Waterford  railway.  Tipperary 
occupies  a  central  position  in  a  fine  county,  and  carries  on,  therefore,  an  extensive  trade 
in  butler.  Pop.  '71,  5,688;  town  rates  levied,  £130.  The  town  is  of  very  ancient  found- 
ation, and  soon  after  the  invasion  was  occupied  as  a  strong  place  by  the  English,  who 
built  a  castle  in  it  during  the  Irish  expedition  of  king  John.  This  castle,  however,  fell 
soon  afterward  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  under  the  prince  of  Thomond.  The  town  is 
well  built,  but  of  no  architectural  pretensions,  and  contains  a  large  and  handsome  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  Protestant  church,  Presbyterian  and  Methomst  meeting-houses,  two 
national  schools,  and  one  school  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  endowment. 

TIFPOO  SAHIB,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  and  son  of  Hyder  AH  (q.v.),  was  b.  in  1749. 
Efforts  were  made  to  carefully  instruct  him  in  the  various  branches  of  learning  culti- 
vated by  Moliammedans;  but  Tippoo  much  preferred  the  practice  of  athletic  exercises, 
and  the  companionship  of  the  French  ofilcers  in  his  father's  service,  from  whom  he 
acquired  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  European  military  tactics.  This  knowledge 
he  put  to  effective  use  during  his  father's  various  wars,  by  completely  routing  col.  Bailey 
at  Ferimbakum  (Sept  10,  1780),  and  (Feb.  18,  1782)  col.  BraiJhwaite  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eolenm  in  Tanjore,  though  these  were  his  only  important  engagements  with  the  British 
forces  in  which  he  could  boast  of  success.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  crowned 
with  little  ceremony,  returning  at  once  to  the  head  of  his  army,  which  was  then  engaged 
with  the  British  hear  Arcot.  On  April  28,  1788,  he  captured  and  put  to  death  most  of 
the  nrrison  of  Bednore;  but  news  of  the  peace  between  France  and  England  having 
readbed  his  French  allies^  they  retired  from  active  service,  and  Tippoo  ultimately  agreed 
to  a  treaty  (liar.  11,  1784),  stipulating  for  HxeMtatmqvo  before  the  war.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  peace,  he  occupiedhimself  in  regulating  the  internal  administration 
of  Mysore,  sent  ambassadors  in  1787  to  France  to  stir  up  a  war  with  Britain,  and  failing 
in  this,  at  length  so  far  allowed  his  inveterate  hatred  of  the  English  to  overcome  his 
judgment,  as  to  invade  (April,  1790)  the  protected  state  of  Travancore.  In  the  ensuing 
war  (1790-92),  the  British,  under  col.  Stuart  and  lord  Cornwallis,  were  aided  by  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  who  detested  their  powerful  and  aggressive  neighbor  equally 
from  fear  and  religious  hatred  (Tippoo  being  a  fanatical  Mohammedan);  and  though  the 
tactics  of  the  sultan  in  laying  waste  the  Carnatic  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  Madras  baf- 
fleld  his  opponents  for  a  time,  he  was  ultimately  compelled  (Mar.  16, 1792)  to  resign  one- 
half  of  his  dominions,  pay  an  indemnity  of  8,030  lacs  of  rupees,  restore  all  prisoners,  and 
give  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity.  Nevertheless,  his  secret  intngues  in  India 
asainst  the  British  were  almost  immediately  resumed;  another  embassy  was  sent  to  the 
ifiench;  and  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  latter  in  1798,  and  Tippoo's  machinations, 
having  become  known  to  the  governor-general  almost  contemporaneously,  it  was  resolved 
to  puiush  the  perfidious  sultan.  Hostilities  commenced  in  Mar.,  1799;  and  two  months 
after,  Tippoo  was  driven  from  the  open  field,  attacked  in  his  capital  of  Seringapatam, 
and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  sUiin.    He  was  buried  in  his  father's  mausoleum^  May  5,. 
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1799,  during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  caused  the  death  of  several  Euro- 
peans and  natives.  His  government  ot  Mysore  after  1792  was  of  a  most  oppressive  char- 
acter, yet  Tippoo  was  extremely  popular,  and  after  his  death  was  esteemed  by  the  Moham- 
medans as  a  martyr  to  the  faith  of  Islam.  Of  the  chief  articles  of  virtit  with  which  his 
palace  abounded,  many  are  now  in  Fife  house,  Whitehall  (having  been  removed  thither 
from  the  East  India  house  in  Leadenhall  street),  as  also  the  half  of  his  library,  the  other 
half  being  preserved  at  fort  William,  Bombay. 

TIP'TOFT,  John,  Earl  of,  1425-70;  b.  England;  educated  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  noted  for  his  scholarship  and  for  his  patronage  of  William  Caxton,  who  printed 
his  translation  of  Csesar's  Commentaries  and  the  De  AmicUid  of  Cicero.  By  Henry  VI. 
he  was  made  earl  of  Worcester  and  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  ruling  with  great  severity. 
In  the  "war  of  the  Roses"  he  sided  with  Edward  lY.,  by  Whom  he  was  made  lord  high 
treasurer  and  knight  of  the  garter.  His  cruelty  in  Ireland  and  toward  his  Lancastrian 
prisoners  contrasts  strangely  with  his  love  of  literature  and  education.  He  visited  Rome 
and  Jerusalem,  and  brought  many  valuable  manuscripts  now  in  the  Oxford  libraries. 
After  the  Lancastrians  came  into  power  he  was  beheaded  for  alleged  maladministration 
in  Ireland. 

TIPTON,  a  CO.  in  central  Indiana,  drained  by  Cicero  creek  and  the  Wild  Cat  river; 
traversed  by  the  Lafayette,  Muncie  and  Bloomington,  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  275  sa.m.;  pop.  '80. 
14,402—14,107  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  leveL  The  soil  is  fertue.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  are  corn,  wheat,  wool,  and  butter.    Co.  seat,  Tipton. 

TIPTON,  a  CO.  in  w.  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  drained  by  the  Hatchie 
river,  and  other  streams;  traversed  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad;  about  375 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  21,038—15,499  colored.     The  surface  is  level.    The  soil  is  fertile.     The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Covington. 
TIPULA  AND  TIPULID.K.    See  Crank-fly. 

TIBABOflCHI,  QmoLAMO,  an  eminent  Italian  author,  was  b.  at  Beigamo,  Dec.  28. 
1731,  studied  at  Monza,  and  afterward  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Toward  1766 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  where  he  wrote  his  first  work,  Vetera 
Humiliatorum  Monumenta  (1766);  and  in  1770  succeeded  father  Granelli  in  the  post  of 
librarian  to  the  duke  of  Modena.  Tiraboschi  now  availed  himself  of  the  rich  stores  of 
the  ducal  library,  besides  making  extensive  I'esearches  in  other  archives,  to  compose  his 
Storia  delta  Letteratura  /to^«a?wi  (History  of  Italian  Literature),  which  began  to  appear 
in  1772,  and  was  finished  in  1788  in  13  vols.  It  embraces  the  history  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  Italv,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  Peninsula  during  the  dark  ages,  and  the  brilliant  period 
from  Dante  to  Tasso.  Tiraboschi  ends  his  elaborate  survey  with  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  learning  and  the  conscientious  accuracy 
of  the  author,  even  although  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  epochs  have  since  been 
made  the  subject  of  minute  and  special  inquiries,  necessitates  a  revision  of  parts  of  the 
work.  A  second  edition  was  edited  by  Tiraboschi  (1787-94),  and  abridged  translations 
have  appeared  in  French  and  German.  The  best  edition  is  that  published  at  Milan 
(16  vols.,  1822-26).  A  continuation  embracing  the  literature  of  the  18th  c.  was  written 
bv  Lombardi  (Storia  delta  Letteratura  Itatiana  net  Seeolo  XVIIL),  Tiraboschi  died  at 
Modena,  June  3, 1794.  Other  works  by  this  author  are  BibHoteca  Modeneee  (6  vols.,  Mod. 
1781-86);  and  Memorie  Storiche  Modeneei  (8  vols..  Mod.  1798). 

TIBEE',  one  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  included  in  Areyleshire,  lies  20  m.  n.w.  of  lona. 
It  is  13  m.  long,  and  over  6  m.  in  extreme  breadth  Tne  surface  is  low,  rising  in  the  n. 
to  little  more  finan  20  ft.,  and  in  the  s.  to  about  400  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  absence  of 
trees  and  shrubs  gives  to  the  island  a  bleak  appearance.  There  are  numerous  small 
lakes.  Upward  ot  500  acres  are  under  tillage,  while  10,700  acres  are  in  pasture  or  waste- 
land. Some  interest  attaches  to  the  island  from  the  number  of  Scandinavian  forts 
which  dot  the  shores,  and  from  the  standing-stones,  ruined  churches,  and  ancient  grav^ 
which  occur  in  the  interior.  Pop.  '71,  2,8M,  who  support  themselves  by  rearing  cattle, 
fishing,  and  exporting  poultry  and  eggs. 

TIBE'SIAS,  in  Greek  mythology,  figures  as  a  famous  prophet,  who,  according  to  one 
legend,  was  struck  blind  by  the  goddess  Athena,  because  he  had  seen  her  bathing. 
Another  legend  represents  Hera  as  depriving  him  of  his  sight  because,  being  made 
arbiter  in  a  dispute  between  her  and  Zeus,  he  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter;  when 
Zeus  as  a  compensation  granted  him  the  inner  vision  of  prophecy,  and  prolonged  his 
life  for  several  generations.  He  is  consequently  prominent  in  many  of  the  mythical 
stories  of  Greece,  but  at  last  found  death  by  drinking  from  the  well  of  Tilphossa.  Even 
in  Hades,  Tiresias  retained  his  prophetic  power. 

TIELEICONT  (Flemish,  Thienen),  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  s.  Brabant,  on  the  Great 
Geete,  38  m.  e.s.e.  of  Brussels,  on  the  Brussels  and  Cologne  railway.  The  church  of  St. 
Germain,  on  an  eminence  dates  apparently  from  the  9th  c,  and  contains  an  altar- 
piece  by  Wappers.  Beer  and  hosiery  are  manufactured.  Tirlemont  was  ravaged  by 
Marlborough  In  1705;  and  here  the  f'rench,  under  Dumouriez,  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  1798.     Pop.  70,  about  12,800.  r^  1 
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TntirdTA,  a  t.  fn  the  princlpalUy  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  Jaotra,  85  m.  B.8.e.  of  Sbtova. 
It  was  former! J  the  chief  t.  of  Bulgaria;  and  since  1878  (see  Bulgaria)  it  is  again  the  seat 
of  the  chambers  and  the  national  government.  There  are  numerous  mosques,  churches 
and  synagogues;  dyeing  is  carried  on,  and  silk  and  coarse  cloth  are  manufactured. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  16,000. 

TIBY98,  an  ancient  city  of  Argolis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  one  of  the  very  oldest  cities 
of  Greece,  situated  a  short  distance  s.e.  of  Argos,  near  the  head  of  the  Argolic  gulf. 
According  to  the  common  tradition  it  was  founded  by  Prcetus,  a  mythic  king  of  Argo- 
lis; and  its  massive  walls,  like  other  rude  massive  structures  in  Greece  of  unknown 
antiquity,  were  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes.  Prcetus  is  said  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  Perseus;  and  in  this  place  Hercules  was  believed  to  have  passed  his  youth. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Tiryns  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Argos. 
Some  time  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Plataa  (to  which  the  Tirynthians  sent  troops), 
probably  about  the  jrear  468  B.C.,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Argives,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed; and  after  this  period  Tiryns  remained  uninhabited,  the  walls  of  the  citadel  only 
being  left  standing,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  later  ages.  Tiryns  affords  one  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens  of  what  is  called  Cyclopean  architecture,  the  ruins  of  this 
place,  and  those  of  the  neighboring  city  of  MycensB,  being  the  grandest  of  all  in  Greece. 
The  acropolis,  or  citadel,  of  Tiryns,  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  low,  flat,  rocky  hill, 
rising  abruptly  out  of  the  dead  level  of  the  plain  of  Areos,  and  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  an  upper  and  a  lower  inclosure  of  nearly  equal  size,  with  an  intermediate  plat- 
form. There  were  two  main  entrances,  on  the  e.  and  on  the  s.  sides,  with  a  postern  on 
tlie  west.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  still  remains  more  or  less  preserved;  they  are 
upward  of  30  ft.  in  thickness,  and  are  formed  of  unhewn  stones  of  enormous  size,  rudely 
piled  in  tiers  one  above  the  other,  without  the  use  of  mortar  or  cement,  the  interstices 
being  filled  up  with  smaller  stones,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  mass  solid  and  compact. 
There  are  sc^veral  covered  galleries  of  singular  construction  in  the  body  of  the  wall,  on 
the  e.  and  the  s.  sides,  the  roof  being  formed  by  sloping  the  covfrses  of  masonry  on 
each  side  of  the  passage  at  an  angle  to  each  other.  One  of  them  has  six  recesses,  or 
niches,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  walls,  intended  probably  to  faeihtate  defense.  Alto- 
gether, *•  this  colossal  fortress  is  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  kind  in  existence." 

TI'SA2f£,  TiSAi^,  or  Ptisan,  an  infusion  made  of  certain  herbs,  leaves,  or  flowers, 
used  as  tea  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  a  very  favorite  form  of  remedy  in  tlie  domes 
lie  medicine  of  France. 

TIBCHBEIN,  Johann  Heinrioh  Wllbblu,  17^1-1829;  b.  Germany;  lived  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Rome,  and  from  1790  to  1799  was  director  of  the  art  academy  of  Naples. 
He  then  returned  to  Germany  and  settled  in  Hamburg.  He  excelled  in  painting  scenea 
from  animal  life,  but  is  best  known  by  his  illustrations  in  Homer  nach  AnUken  geteiehnet 
(1801). 

TI8CHEKB0BF,  Lobegott  Frederick  Cokstantike  von,  a  very  eminent  BiblicaT 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Len^nfeld,  in  Saxony,  on  Jan.  18,  1815.  His  labors  in  search  of 
the  best  and  rarest  M8S.  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  in  which  he  was  liberally  assisted  by 
the  Saxon  and  Russian  governments,  were  exceedingly  valuable.  Among  the  most 
important  of  his  numerous  excellent  works  are  the  editions  of  the  Sinaitic  M8.  (1862, 
1868,  1865),  the  Bightk  Onttcal  Edition  of  tlis  New  Ttstament  (1864-72),  and  the  Monu- 
menta  Sacra  Inedita  (1855-70).  After  being  an  extraordinary  and  ordinary  professor  at 
Lcipsic,  from  1846,  he  became  professor  of  tiieology  and  of  Biblical  palaeography  in  1859, 
a  chair  in  the  latter  subject  having  been  instituted  for  him.  He  was  created  a  count  of 
the  Russian  empire,  an  ll.d.  of  Cambridge,  a  d.cl.  of  Oxford,  etc.  He  died  on  Dec. 
1,  1874. 

TISHOMIN'GO,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Mississippi,  adjoining  Tennessee  and  Alabama;  drained 
by  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee  rivers  and  their  branches;  traversed  by  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  railroad;  about  530  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  7,350—741  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  butter,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton.    Co.  seat,  luka. , 

TISSAPHER'NES,  a  satrap  of  Persia.  Artaxerxes  H.,  son  of  Darius  II.,  being 
informed  by  Tissaphernes  of  the  design  of  his  younger  brother  Cjtub  to  deprive  him  or 
the  throne,  put  him  in  command  of  his  forces,  which  met  and  defeated  Cyrus  at  Cunaxa. 
As  a  reward  he  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  and  command  of  the 
provinces  of  which  Cyrus  had  been  governor.  Attempting  to  punish  the  Greek  cities 
which  supported  Cyrus,  he  was  defeated  by  Agesilaus  in  Lydia.  Afterward  proving- 
treacherous,  he  was  slain  by  order  of  Artaxerxes. 

TI880T,  Simon  AwDRii,  1728-97;  b.  Switzerland;  educated  at  Geneva  and  Mont- 
pellier,  and  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  physician  at  Lausanne,  in  whose  university  he 
was  professor.  He  held  the  chair  of  clinical  medicine  at  Pavia,  1780-83.  Among  his- 
works  are  HuUnia  EptdemuB  Latudrwrnsis  Anni  1755;  Ati»  au  Pimple  mtr  la  Sanie  {llQl); 
and  De  la  8tmte  ds*  &en8  de  Lettres  suivi  de  VEsaai  9ut  les  Maladies  des  Oens  du  Monde,. 
(1768-70). 

TI88VE8,  AmtMAL,  may  be  either  normal  or  pathological.    The  most  important  of 
these  tissues  have  already  been  considered  in  special  articles,  and  we  shall  here 
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merelv  notice  the  view  at  present  moat  generallr  adopted  regardinff  tbeir  claatlflcatioii 
(see  HisTOLOOT).  The  normal  tissues  are  divisible,  according  to  Virchow  and  his  fol- 
lowers,  into  three  groups  or  cate^ries.  We  have  (1)  tissues  which  consist  exclusively 
of  cellst  when  cell  ues  close  to  cell;  or  (2)  tissues  in  which  one  cell  is  regularly  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  certain  amount  of  intermediate  matter*  or  intercellular  subistance ; 
or  (8)  tissues  in  which  the  cells  have  attained  specLllc»  higher  forms  of  development,  by 
means  of  which  their  constitution  has  acquirea  an  entirely  peculiar  type.  As  illui>tra- 
tions  of  the  first  group  of  tissues,  the  simple  cellular  tissues  in  the  modern  sense  (cel- 
lular tissue  here  being  quite  distinct  from  areolar  or  connective  tissue),  we  may  take  the 
epithelial  formation,  such  as  occur  in  the  epidermis  and  the  nails,  and  in  the  epithelium 
of  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  in  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eyes  (which  is  originally 
a  mere  accumulation  of  epidermis;,  and  in  the  glands.  The  second  group  is  formed  by 
the  connective  tissue,  which  is  composed  of  intercellular  substance,  with  cells  of  vari- 
ous forms  embedded  in  it,  and  includes  cartilage,  fatty  tissue,  etc.  In  the  third  group, 
which  is  somewhat  heterogeneous,  the  structures  are  usually  more  or  less  tubular.   This 

group  includes  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels,  and  Virchow  also  places  the  blood  in  it. 
uch  an  arrangement  as  this  is  quite  distinct  from,  and  altogether  at  variance  with,  those 
adopted  a  comparatively  few  vears  ago.  This  arrangement  has  reference  to  general  his- 
tology (tisntes,  properly  so  called),  while  iliat  has  reference  to  special  histology,  or  the 
structure  of  organs  in  which  a  combination  of  various  tissues  may  enter.  Thus,  the 
osseous  tissue  of  general  histology  consists  of  bone  cells  -j-  calcified  intercellular  substance, 
while  bone  as  an  organ  consists  of  osseous  tissue  +  medullary  tissue  +  periosteum  -j- 
vessels  -^  nerves;  similarly,  nervous  tissue  is  by  no  means  identical  with  cerebral  mat- 
ter, which  additionally  contains  membranes,  vessels,  etc. 

Morbid  tissues  may  be  classified  upon  exactly  the  same  plan  .as  the  physiological  or 
normal  tissues.  The  oelief  is  gradually  extending  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  spe- 
cific in  pathological  structures,  or,  in  other  words,  that  every  pathological  tissue  has  its 
physiological  prototype,  and  that  "no  form  of  morbid  growth  arises  which  cannot  in 
Its  elements  be  traced  back  to  some  model,  which  had  previously  maintained  an  inde- 
pendent existence  in  the  economy." — Virchow*s  CeUular  Pai/u^ogy,  translated  by  Chance, 
p.  60.  The  distinguished  pathologist  whose  words  we  have  just  quoted  maintains  that 
there  is  no  other  kmd  of  heterology  in  morbid  structures  than  the  abnormal  manner  in 
which  they  arise,  and  that  this  abnormity  consists  either  in  the  production  of  a  struc«- 
ture  at  a  point  where  it  has  no  business,  or  at  a  time  when  it  ought  not  to  be  produced, 
or  to  an  extent  which  is  at  variance  with  the  typical  formation  of  the  body;  "but,"  he 
adds,  "  practical  experience  shows  us  that  it  would  be  altogether  incorrect  to  conclude 
from  the  mere  correspondence  of  a  pathological  tissue  with  a  physiological  one  that 
the  case  would  continue  to  follow  a  benignant  course."  The  curious  bodies  provided 
with  large  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  which  have  been  described  by  many  pathlogists  as  "the 
specific  polymorphous  cells  of  cancer,"  are  merely  irregularly  developed  epithelial  cells, 
such  as  occur,  for  example,  in  the  lining  of  the  urinary  passages;  and  the  apparent  heter- 
ology of  other  morbid  growths  may  be  similarly  explained. 

TISSUES,  Vegetable.    See  Cellular  Tissue,  Vascular  Tissue,  and  Veobtablb 

Tissues. 

TIT,  or  TmfoUBE,  JParvs  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  insessores,  tribe  corUrostres, 
and  family  paridcs.  The  paridm  are  small  birds,  of  which  there  are  more  than  50  known 
species,  widely  distributed  throughout  £urope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America. 
They  are  more  numerous  in  cold  and  temperate  than  in  tropical  regions,  those  which 
are  found  within  the  tropics  being  mostly  mhabitants  of  elevated  mountainous  districts. 
The  bill  is  small,  short,  somewhat  conical,  the  tip  entire,  the  base  beset  with  hairs,  and 
the  nostrils  generally  concealed  by  feathers.  The  wines  are  not  very  long,  but  are 
pointed;  the  tail  is  rounded  or  even;  the  tarsi  long,  slender,  scaled  in  front,  the  inner 
toe  shortest,  the  claws  long  and  curved.  The  plumage  is  beautiful,  often  gay.  The 
popular  name  tit  and  titmouse  are  very  ^nerally  given  to  all  the  pandop.  They  are 
bold  sprightly  birds,  extremely  active,  flittmg  from  branch  to  branch,  running  rapidlv 
along  branches  in  quest  of  insects,  and  often  clinging  to  the  under-side  of  branches  with 
their  back  downward.  They  feed  not  only  on  insects  but  on  grain  and  seeds,  have  no 
objection  to  carrion,  and  sometimes  kill  young  and  sickly  birds  by  strokes  of  their  bill. 
They  are  very  pugnacious,  and  the  female  tit  shows  great  courage  in  defense  of  her 
nest,  often  continuing  to  sit  when  the  nest  is  approached,  and  vigorously  assailing  the 
intruding  hand  with  her  bill.  In  winter  many  of  the  species  gather  into  small  flocks, 
and  approach  houses  and  villages,  competing  with  sparrows  and  chaffinches  for  a  share 
of  the  rood  of  domestic  poultry.  Most  of  the  tits  lay  at  least  six  eggs,  some  of  them 
twelve  or  more,  and  even  in  temperate  countries  they  often  produce  two  broods  in  a 
year.  They  generally  build  in  trees.  The  young  are  fed  chiefly  on  caterpillars.  A 
pair  of  blue  tits  have  been  observed  to  carry  a  caterpillar  to  their  nest,  on  an  average, 
every  two  minutes  during  the  day,  '^o  that  these  birds  must  be  extremely  useful  in  pr«> 
venting  the  multiplication  of  noxious  insects.  Seven  species  are  found  in  Britain,  but 
one  of  them,  the  Crested  Tit  {pai'vts  crtstatus)  is  a  mere  accidental  visitor.  The  Gbbat 
Tit  (P.  rwMor)  is  the  largest  European  species.  It  is  common  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Europe.     It  is  not  quite  six  inches  long;  the  head  and  throat  are  black;  the  cheeks  aiv 
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white;  the  back,  breast,  and  sides  yellowish;  the  wings  and  tail  myish.  Its  usual  note 
is  a  kind  of  chatter,  but  it  sometimes  imitates  the  notes  of  other  biras.  The  Blue  Trr 
<P.  ecBTuleus)  and  the  Oolb  Trr  {P.  ater)  are  very  common  in  Britain.  The  blue  tit  is 
perliaps  the  most  pert  and  audacious  of  all  tne  British  species.  It  very  generally 
receives  the  familiar  name  of  UmytU.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  light  blue,  and  a 
bluish  tinge  prevails  in  the  plumage.  The  Lonq-tailed  Tit  {partes  caudatus),  common 
in  Britain,  has  the  tail  about  as  long  as  the  bod^.  Its  head  is  vihiie,  contrasting  beauti- 
fully with  the  deep  black  of  the  back;  the  tail  is  also  black,  with  white  edges.  The 
nest  of  this  bird  is  a  beautiful  structure,  of  moss  and  wool  externally  covered  with 
lichens,  and  profusely  lined  with  feathers,  nearly  oval,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  side.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  nest  of  the  Prndulinb  Tit  (aegithalut 
pendtUiniu)  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  which  in  form  resembles  a  flask,  and  is  generally  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  a  flexible  twig,  in  a  situation  near  to  or  overhanging  water.  It  is 
nicely  woven  of  fibers  of  bark  and  the  down  of  willow  or  poplar  catkins,  and  the  open- 
ing is  in  the  side.  The  Chickadbb  or  Black-gap  Tit  {pirug  atricapiUuft)  is  very  com- 
mon in  North  America.  The  Tuvtbd  Tit  (lophaphaneglrieoior)  is  the  largest  American 
species.    See  Chickadeb. 

TITAMIVM  (sym.  Ti,  eq.  25 — ^new  system,  50--sp.  fa.  undetermined)  is  a  compare^ 
lively  rare  metal,  which,  according  to  the  method  by  wnich  it  is  procured,  occurs  as  a 
gray,  heavy,  iron-like  powder,  which  burns  with  brilliant  scintillations  in  llie  air,  and  is 
converted  mto  titanic  acid,  or  in  prismatic  crystals.  At  212"  it  decomposes  water,  and 
it  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  b^  heatine 
sodium  in  the  vapor  of  bichloride  of  titanium.  It  never  occurs  native,  but  is  found 
in  association  with  other  elements  in  various  minerals,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
anastase,  rutUe^  and  broolate,  containing  titanic  acid ;  tiUinUe,  containing  silicate  of  lime 
and  titanic  acid;  perawskite,  containing  titanite  of  lime;  CBschynite,  containing  titanic  and 
niobic  acids,  and  the  oxides  of  cerium  and  lanthanum;  and  lastly,  titanic  iron,  com- 
posed of  titanate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  A  remarkable  artificial  compound  of  the  metal 
is  often  found  in  the  form  of  copper-colored  cubic  crystals,  adhering  to  the  sla^  of  iron 
furnaces:  They  are  hard  enough  to  scratch  agate;  and  no  acid  except  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  has  any  action  on  them;  but  they  are  volatile  at  an 
extremely  high  temperature.  They  consist  of  a  combination  of  cyanide  with  nitride  of 
titanium,  and  are  represented  by  the  remarkable  formula,  TiCy,3TiN.  The  most 
important  compound  of  this  metal  is  titanic  a>cid  ^TiOs),  which  occurs  in  the  minerals 
menaccanite  and  iserine,  as  titanate  of  Iron,  but  is  more  common  in  the  uncombincd 
state,  as  titanic  anhydride,  in  the  form  of  rutile,  brookite,  and  anastase,  each  of  which 
possesses  a  distinct  crystalline  form,  and  has  a  different  specific  gravity.  Hence  titanic 
acid  in  the  anhydrous  state  is  trimorphous.  It  is  usually  obtained  by  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated process  from  rutile.  Titanium  was  discovered  by  Gregor,  as  a  constituent  of 
menaccanite,  in  1701. 

TITANOSAURUS,  or  ATLAHToaAUBUS,  a  genus  of  extinct  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
order  Diruwauria  (q.v.),  and  therefore  allied  to  hadr&taurus  {q.y.),  inegdlo9aurus{^.Y,), 
and  iquanod&n  (q.v.).  Their  fossils  are  found  in  the  Jurassic  formations  of  North 
America.  The  Atlantomurus  montana  from  Colorado,  according  to  prof.  Marsh,  *'  isby 
far  the  largest  land  animal  yet  discovered;  its  dimensions  being  greater  than  was  sup- 
posed possible  in  any  animal  that  lived  and  moved  upon  the  land.  It  was  some  60  or 
60  ft.  in  length,  and  when  erect,  at  least  30  ft.  in  height.  It  doubtless  lived  upon  the 
foliage  of  the  mountain  forests,  portions  of  which  are  preserved  with  its  remains."  The 
chondrosteotaurus  was  rather  longer,  but  it  was  semi-aquatic  in  its  habits. 

TITANOTHE'RIUM,  an  extinct  genus  of  mammals  from  the  "bad  lands''  of  White 
liver  of  Dakota,  probably  of  the  miooene  formation.  They  were  discovered  by  Dr.  H. 
A.  Prout,  and  named  by  Dr.  Leidy  titanatherivm  ProutU.  They  belong  to  the  extinct 
family  Invntotheridat  which  incluaes  as  many  as  four  genera,  tUanotherium,  mega^erop$ 
<q.v.),  brantoih&rium,  and  dieanodan.  The  best  known  genus  is  bnmtoth&rium,  having 
the  following  characteristics:  skull  long  and  depressed,  resembling  that  of  the  rhinoc- 
eros; large  horn  cores  in  front  of  the  orbits,  on  the  maxillary  bones,  and  having 
large  air  cavities,  nasal  bones  large  and  firmly  ossified  together;  occipital  condyles  large 

and  widely  separated;  dental  formula;  t"  ^ — jr;  c  - — r;  pm^—^;m- — 5.     Upper  in- 

cisors  small ;  canines  short  and  stout  with  no  diastema  between  them  and  the  molars. 
The  upper  molars  are  large  grinding  teeth,  often  measuring  5  in.  in  diameter;  brain 
cavity  small  in  proportion  to  the  skull,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  not  extending  over  the 
cerebellum,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  over  the  olfactory  lobes;  hemispheres  compara- 
tively large  and  much  convoluted;  cerebellum  small,  indicating  clumsiness  in  motion; 
atlas  or  first  cervical  vetebra  large  and  having  great  transverse  extent;  axis  large,  with 
massive  odontoid  process;  lumbar  vertebra  smaller  than  dorsal.  There  were  four 
sacral  vertebrse,  and  the  caudal  bones  indicate  a  long  and  slender  tail ;  limbs  intermedi- 
ate between  elephant  and  rhinoceros;  carpal  bones  shorter  than  in  rhinoceros,  support- 
ing four  stout  toes,  radius  and  ulna,  and  also  tibia  and  fibula,  separate;  os  calds  long, 
astragalus  short.  The  hind  feet  had  three  toes  of  nearly  equal  size.  None  of  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton  were  hollow;  nose  probably  flexible  and  tapir  like,  and  not  a  true  proboB* 


cu.  These  aDimalB  nearly  equaled  the  elephant  in  nie.  The  foanls  of  brontothr- 
fidm  are  all  aa  far  as  known  from  miooene  bed»  of  Dakota,  Nebraaka,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado.  Prof.  Marsh,  who  diaooTered  these  extinct  forms  in  these  regions,  remarks 
that  the  name  Utanotheriom  muat  giye  way  to  the  previously  a{^Ued  name  mmodut, 

TttAXS  AND  TITAKIBJB  (originally  called  Ouran£6ne»^  celestials),  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Uranus  (heaven)  and  €hea  (earth).  Their  names, 
as  commonly  given,  were:  Oceanus,  Cceus,  Crius.  Hyperion,  lapetua,  Kronos,  Theia. 
Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phabe,  and  Tethys;  Dione.  Phorcys.  and  Demeter  are 
added  by  some  writers.  Instigated  by  their  mother,  the  Titans,  headed  by  Kronos,  rose 
aeainst  their  father,  emaiiculaied  and  deposed  him,  and  liberated  their  brothers  the 
Hecatoncheires  (hundred-handed)  and  the  Cyclopes  (q.v.)  from  Tartarus.  Kronos  being 
made  king,  threw  the  Cyclopes  back  again  to  Tartarus,  and  married  his  sister  Rhea.  In 
order  to  escape  being  deposed  by  one  of  his  own  children,  as  it  was  foretold  he  would 
be,  Kronos  swallowed  each  as  it  was  bom.  Rhea,  when  she  gave  birth  to  Zeus  (q-v.), 
saved  liis  life  by  giving  a  stone  wrapped  in  a  cloth  to  Kronos,  who  swallowed  It,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  his  cbild.  Zeus,  when  he  grew  up,  gave  his  father  a  potion  which  caused 
him  to  vomit  the  stone  and  the  children  he  had  swallowed.  Assisted  hj  his  brothers 
and  slaters,  along  with  the  Cyclopea  and  Hecatoncheires,  Zeoa  began  with  the  Titans 
the  ten  years'  conflict  which  resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  former  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  latter,  who  were  hurled  down  into  a  dungeon  below  Tartarus,  sur- 
rounded \yj  a  brazen  wall,  and  guarded  by  the  Hecatoncheires.  During  the  war  Zeua 
and  his  allies  occupied  mount  oTjinpua  in  Thessalv,  his  opponenta  being  encamped  on 
mount  Othrys.  the  name  Titan  is  also  given  to  tLe  descendants  of  the  Titans,  such  aa 
Prometheus,  Hecate,  Helios,  Selene,  etc 

TITE,  Bir  William,  180^73;  b.  London,  England;  studied  architecture  under  Latug. 
His  first  work  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  oi  St.  Dunstan's-inthe-East  in  the  Gothic 
style.  This  at  once  established  his  fame.  Among  his  best  designs  was  that  of  Edward 
Irving's  church  in  London.  In  1855  he  was  returned  to  parliament  from  Bath  as  a  lib- 
eral, and  was  made  a  member  of  the  banking  committees.  His  title  was  bestowed  in 
1869.  In  1848  he  published  a  catalogue  and  description  of  the  antiquities  found  in  the 
excavations  for  the  royal  exchange,  of  which  he  was  architect. 

TITHES  (A.  8.  teotha,  a  tenth;  Lat.  dedma,  i.e.,  pars,  a  tenth  part),  the  tenth  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  which,  by  ancient  usage,  and  subsequently  by  law,  is  set  aside 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  ana  other  religious  uses.  This  provision  for  the  clergy 
passed  at  a  very  early  peri^  from  the  Jewish  into  the  Christian  church,  and  indeed  the 
same  or  some  analogous  appropriation  has  been  traced  in  the  other  ancient  religions.  It 
is  observable  under  the  patriarchal  system  in  the  words  employed  by  Jacob  (Gen.  zxviii. 
22),  and  in  the  offering  of  Abraham  to  Melchisedec  (Gen.  xiy.  20);  and  mystical  reasons 
have  been  devised  for  the  selection  of  the  tenth  part,  rather  than  an}'  other  fractional 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  to  be  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  religion  and  the 
ministers  of  religion.  (See  Spencer,  De  LeffSnts  Hebracrum,  iii.  1  to  10.)  The  details  of 
the  institution  among  tlie  Jews  will  be  found  in  Levit.  xxvii.,  Deut.  xiv.,  and  many  other 
places.  The  tribe  of  Levi  not  having  lands  assigned,  as  was  the  case  with  the  other 
tribes,  drew  their  support  from  this  impost. 

In  the  Christian  dispensation  the  very  circumstance  of  the  existenoe  of  the  clergy  as 
a  distinct  class  supposed  a  certain  fixed  provision  for  their  maintenance.  The  necessity 
of  such  provision,  and  the  right  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  distinctly  expressed  in  many 
passages  and  allusions  of  the  New  Testament,  as  Matt.  x.  10,  Luke  x.  7,  Rom.  xv.  27, 
1  Cor.  ix.  7  to  14.  The  obligation  in  the  general  sense  which  these  passages  involve  haa 
been  put  forward  in  ecclesiastical  legislation  from  the  earliest  period.  The  apostolical 
canons,  the  apostolic  constitutions,  St.  Cyprian  on  Ths  UnUy  of  the  Church,  and  the 
works  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom,  bt.  Augustine,  and  the  other  fathers  of  both 
divisions  of  the  church,  abound  with  allusions  to  it.  As  yet.  however,  this  obligation 
was  discharged  mainly  in  the  form  of  voluntary  offerings;  and  the  legislation  of  the  first 
Christian  emperors,  while  it  presupposed  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  clergy,  and  even 
assigned  lands  and  other  property  for  their  support,  did  not  extend  to  any  general  enact- 
ment for  the  payment  of  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  lands.  The  council  of  Tours, 
567  A.D.,  the  second  council  of  Macon,  585,  that  of  Rouen,  650,  of  Nantes  660,  of  Metz, 
756,  and  some  others,  distinctly  sanction  that  form;  and  at  length  Charlemagne 'by  hia 
capitularies  formally  established  the  practice  within  those  portions  of  the  ancient  Roman 
empire  to  which  his  legislation  extended. 

From  this  and  other  sources  the  payment  of  a  tenth  to  the  church  extended  through- 
out western  C'hristendom.  By  some  the  claim  was  held  to  be  of  divine  law ;  by  others, 
of  human  institution;  but  in  the  gradual  progress  of  relaxation  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
right  thus  established  solely  for  the  church  began  to  be  usurped  for  themselves  and  for 
purely  secular  uses  by  nobles  or  other  powerful  laymen.    See  Impropriation. 

The  first  introduction  of  tithes  into  England  is  ascribed  to  Off  a.  king  of  Mercia,  in 
the  close  of  the  8th  century.  The  usage  passed  into  the  other  divisions  of  Saxon  Eng- 
land, and  was  in  the  end  made  general  for  all  England  by  Ethelwulf.  It  would  seem 
that,  at  firsts  although  all  were  required  to  pay  tithes,  it  was  optional  with  each  to  select 
the  church  to  which  hia  payment  should  be  made;  but  by  a  decretal  of  Innocent  IU.» 
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:Addre88ed  to  the  archblaluyp  of  Canterbury  in  1200,  all  were  requind  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
<i\tr^  of  their  respective  parishes,  and  this  parochial  distribution  of  tithes  has  ever  since 
obtained  in  England.  The  ancient  canon  and  civil  law  distingaishes  many  varieties  of 
tithes,  into  which  we  shall  not  enter,  as  royal,  indominicate,  fiscal,  salic,  etc.  We  shall 
•confine  our  remarks  to  the  provisions  of  the  English  law,  premising  that  in  most  respects 
it  is  founded  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  civil  and  canon  law. 

Tithes  are  of  tliree  Isinda—preduU,  misced,  and  perianal.  Predial  tithes  are  those 
which  arise  immediately  from  the  earth  itself,  as  of  grain  of  every  kind,  fruits,  and 
herbs.  Mixed  tithes  are  those  proceeding  from  things  nourished  by  the  earth,  as  calves, 
lamhe,  pigs,  colts,  chickens,  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  etc.  PtntnuU  tithes  are  thoee  arising 
from  the  profits  of  personal  industry,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade,  profession,  or  occupa- 
tion; but  it  is  commonly  held  that  personal  tithes  were  ordinarily  paid  in  the  form  of  a 
voluntary  offering  at  Easter  or  some  other  period  of  the  year.  From  these  explanations, 
it  will  be  understood  that  no  tithe  was  due  from  the  proceeds  of  mines  or  quarries,  as 
their  produce  is  not  the  result  of  any  growth  or  increase  of  the  earth,  but  forms  part  of 
its  substance ;  nor  from  houses,  as  living  no  annual  increase.  The  common  law,  more- 
over, held  wild  animab,  game,  fish,  etc.,  not  to  be  proper  subjects  of  tithe,  as  also  tame 
animals  kept  for  pleasure  or  curiosity,  and  not  for  protit  or  use. 

A  more  arbitVary  distinction  is  mto  great  and  email  tithes,  the  first  being  tithes  of 
corn,  hay,  wood,  etc. ;  the  second  bein^  the  other  kinds  of  prsedial  tithes,  as  well  as  all 
personal  and  mixed  tithes.  This  distmction,  although  purely  arbitrary,  is  important, 
inasmuch  as  the  great  tithes  of  a  parish  belong  to  the  rector  (q.v.),  and  the  small  tithes 
to  the  vicar  (q.v.).  Tithes  were  originally  paid  **  in  kind;"  that  is,  by  the  actual  numer- 
ation of  the  products  of  the  land,  and  the  apportionment  in  each  of  the  numerical  tenth 
part,  as  of  the  tenth  sheaf,  the  tenth  lamb,  calf,  etc.  The  inconvenience  and  trouble,  as 
well  as  the  unsettled  and  variable  quantities  involved  in  this  mode  of  payment,  led  to 
early  attempts  to  provide  other  modes  of  apportioning  the  result  (the  particular  manner 
being  calleci  technically  a  modus  deeinuDidi,  or  simply  a  modus).  This  was  done  either 
by  making  an  agreement  to  pay  a  fixed  quantity  irrespective  of  actual  produce  in  each 
year,  or  by  a  money  payment  settled  between  the  parties;  or  by  a  partial  substitution  of 
payment  or  labor,  as  when  the  party  contributed  a  smaller  quantity  of  produce,  but  free 
from  the  expense  of  harvesting,  carriage,  etc. ;  or  finally,  by  a  payment  of  a  bulk  sum- 
in  redemption  of  the  impost,  either  for  a  time  or  forever,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  which 
case  the  land  so  redeemed  became  temporarily  or  permanently  tithe-free.  By  such  com- 
positions, many  lands  in  England  were  made  anciently  tithe-free,  and  have  so  con- 
tinued ;  but  by  1  Elizabeth  19,  and  13  Elizabeth  10,  such  alienations  of  tithe-payment 
were  restricted  to  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives. 

Besides  the  exemption  from  tithe  thus  created,  a  still  more  comprehensive  occasion 
of  immunity  is  trace^le  to  the  exemption  enjoy«d  by  the  lands  of  religious  houses. 
Originally,  convents  occupying  lands  in  England  paid  tithes  like  other  land- owners  to 
the  parochial  clergy;  but  a  decretal  of  Paschal  II.  exempted  them  from  such  payments 
in  regard  to  lands  held  by  themselves  in  their  own  occupation.  This  exemption  was 
confined  by  subsequent  le^slation  to  the  four  orders — templars,  hospitallers,  Cister- 
•cians,  and  praemonstratensians,  and  after  the  4th  council  of  Lateran  (1215),  only  in 
respect  of  lands  held  by  them  before  that  year.  Frequently,  however,  exemptions  were 
given  in  favor  of  particular  houses;  and  in  cases  in  which  religious  communities  were 
themselves  the  incumbents  of  a  parish,  as  they  could  not  pay  tithes  to  themselves,  their 
own  lands  within  .such  parish  became  exempt  by  what  was  called  **  unity  of  possession." 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  large  extent  of  land  in  England  and  Wales  was  held  free 
of  tithes,  ^ow,  when,  on  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  those  lands  were  assigned  to 
lay  possessor:?,  they  passed  of  course  into  lay  hands  with  the  same  immunity;  and 
hence  this  exemption  from  tithe  has  become  perpetual  even  in  the  hands  of  lay  posses- 
sors, as,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  similar  transfer,  lay  proprietors  have  in  many  instances 
acquired  the  right  to  tithe,  and  the  property  of  many  rectories. 

The  arrangements  between  parties  for  commuting  the  mode  of  pajTnent,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  above,  were  permitted,  and  even  protected  by  law;  but  they  were 
nevertheless  purely  voluntary  and  partial,  and  the  perpetually  recurring  contests  to 
which  the  system  led,  as  well  as  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  exaction  when  the  parties 
from  whom  it  was  claimed  did  not  belong  to  the  church  established  by  law,  rendered 
the  impost  odious;  and  in  Ireland  it  became  impossible  to  enforce  its  collection  in  great 
part  of  three  of  the  four  provinces.  A  measure  of  commutation  became  absolutely 
necessary.  This  had  been  recommended  by  committees  as  far  back  as  1822,  but  it  did 
not  pa«fl  into  l:iw  until  1838.  Various  statutes  for  England  or  Ireland  have  since  been 
enacted  rcirulaiing  the  payment  of  tithe — 6  and?  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vict, 
c.  69.'  1  and  2  Vict,  c  64,  2  and  8  Vict.  c.  82.  and  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  64,  Their  object  for 
England  is  to  substitute  a  money  rent-charge,  varying  on  a  scale  regulated  by  the 
average  price  of  corn  for  seven  years;  for  all  the  other  forms  of  payment.  This  commu- 
tation may  either  be  voluntary,  or  may  be  effected  by  the  tithe  commissioners,  accord- 
ing to  a  valuation.  Land  not  exceeding  twenty  acres  may  be  given  by  a  parish  in  com- 
mutation of  tithes;  but  only  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  not  of  lay  impro- 
priators. Similar  arrangements  have  been  made  in  those  few  Oatbolic>oonntriea  in 
which  tithes  still  continue  to  be  paid.  Digitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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In  Iceland  the  MtUeraeDt  was  effected  by  a  general  cooamutatioa  of  titUe  into  a 
money  rent  charge,  regulated  by  a  valuation  of  the  tithes  (one-fourtli  beinj;  deducted 
for  the  cost  of  coUectiou),  and  payable  by  the  proprietors,  who  should  receive  it  from 
the  occupiers  of  the  land.  By  the  Irish  church  act  (32  and  38  Vict.  c.  42),  tins  rent> 
charge  became  vested  in  the  conunissioners  of  church  temporalities,  with  piower  to  sell 
such  rent-charge  to  the  owner  of  the  land  charged  therewith  at  22^  years*  purcliase. 
Power  is  also  given  to  such  purchaser  to  pay  by  installments  for  52  years,  at  the  rate  of 
4i  per  cent  on  the  purchase-money,  deducting  the  estimated  charge  for  poor-rate;  the 
rent-charge  being  extinguished  at  the  expiration  of  the  52  years. 

TI'THIFO,  an  ancient  Saxon  division  of  the  conn  try «  consisting  of  the  tenth  part  of 
a  hundred,  being  occupied  by  ten  families,  each  of  whom  was  responsible  for  the  good 
behavior  and  peace  of  the  rest.  The  institution  has  been  lon^  growing  obsolete,  and  th& 
police  constables  (q.  v.)  now  supersede  the  officer  called  a  ti thing-man. 

TITHO'iniS,  son  of  Laomedon,  brother  of  Priam,  and  spouse  of  Eos,  the  goddess  of 
mom.  The  story  is  that  Eos,  in  asking  immortality  for  her  spouse,  forgot  to  ask  at  the 
same  time  eternal  youth,  so  that  in  his  old  age  he  became  completely  shrunk  and 
decrepit,  whereby  his  '*  cnicl  immortality"  was  rendered  a  burden  to  him. 

TITIAV,  or  IIZIAKO,  Yecelli,  the  head  of  the  Venetian  school;  and  one  of  the 

freatest  painters  that  ever  lived,  was  b.  of  a  good  family  at  Capo  del  Cadore,  in  the 
riulian  Alps,  in  the  year  1477,  or,  according  to  some,  in  1480.  His  predilection  for 
drawing  caused  his  father  to  seud  him  to  Venice  at  the  age  of  ten,  that  he  might  learn 
to  be  a  painter.  His  instructors  were  Sebastiano  Zuccati  and  the  two  Bellinis,  particu- 
larly Giovanni;  but  the  painter  that  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  liis  style  wsi* 
Giorgione  (q.v.).  So  vivid  and  keen  was  his  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
any  artistes  work,  that  he  never  failed  to  reproduce  them  with  gtrlking  fidelity,  and 
even  to  leave  the  impression  tliat  he  had  beaten  the  master  whom  he  imitated,  in  his  own 
style.  It  was  owiu]^  to  this  irrepressible  superiority  that  the  friendsiiip  between  Gior- 
gione and  him  was  interrupted.  The  first  work  that  brought  Titian  prominently  into- 
notice  was  his  completion  of  the  "  Homage  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  to  Pope  Alexander 
III.'*  (1512),  begun  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  but  left  unfinished  by  that  artist  at  his  death. 
The  Venetian  senate,  who  had  commissioned  the  piece,  were  so  much  pleased  with 
Titian's  performance,  that  they  conferred  on  him  an  oflace  with  an  annual  salary  of  300 
crowns.  In  1514  he  painted  a  **  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  and  other  works  of  a  similar 
kind,  for  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  a  portrait  of  the  duke  himself,  and  of  the  lady  who  after- 
ward became  his  wife,  besides  a  picture  of  the  ' '  Tribute-money. "  While  residing  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  Ariosto,  who  sat  to  him  for  his 
portrait.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  painted  an  ' '  A^umption of  the  Virgin,"  one  of  his 
grandest  achievements.  His  reputation  now  rapidly  rose.  Pope  Leo  a.  and  Raphael 
both  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  Francis  I.  to  France;  but  he  declined.  During  1520--30' 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  numerous  productions  were— "St.  Peter,  Martyr,"  a  work  of 
unsurpassable  beauty;  "  Victorjj'  of  the  Venetians  over  the  Janizaries;"  and  *'  St.  Sebas- 
tian." In  1530  his  friend  Aretino  (q.v.),  the  poet,  introduced  hira  to  the  notice  of  tho 
emperor  Charles  V.,  whose  portrait  he  painted  at  Bologna,  and  who  gave  him  several 
other  commissions.  From  Bologna  Titian  proceeded  to  Mantua,  where  he  executed  & 
gieat  number  of  works  for  duke  Frederico  Gonzaga.  In  1532  he  appears  to  have  accom- 
panied Charles  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  painted  several  of  hU 
masterpieces,  now  found  in  that  countiy.  In  1537  he  executed  an  "  Annunciation;"  in 
1541  a  "Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles,"  a  "Sacrifice  of  Abraham," 
"  David  and  Goliah,"  and  a  "Death  of  Abel ;"  and  in  1643 pictures  of  the  "  Virgin,"  and 
"San  Tiziano,"  and  portraits  of  pope  Paul  HI.,  cardinal  Famese,  and  duke  Octavio 
Farnese,  at  Rome,  where  he  remained  three  years.  The  emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
greatly  admired  his  genius,  twice  called  him  to  Augsburg  (1547  and  1560).  Among  the 
religious  works  which  he  executed  for  Philip  H.  of^Spain  are  a  '*  Last  Supper,"  "  Christ 
in  tlie  Garden,"  "  St.  Margaret  with  the  Drajgon,"  and  a  "Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo;"* 
besides  these  we  notice  a  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  a  "Dana6,"a  "Medea  and  Jason,"  and 
other  classic  subjects.  A  complete  catalogue  of  Titian's  works  does  not  exist,  but  the 
number  known  is  extraordinarily  great— upward  of  600.  Titian-  died  of  the  plague  in 
1576,  having  attained  the  extreme  age  of  &9.  He  is  best  studied  at  Venice  or  Madrid, 
but  splendid  specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  chief  European  galleries.  As 
already  observed,  he  had  at  first  a  tendency  to  reproduce  the  style  of  acknowledged 
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lie  in  invention,  not  infelicitous  in  composition — these,  his  minor  merits,  are  neverthe- 
less wholly  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  splendor,  boldness,  and  truth  of  his  coloring, 
which  alone  has  sufficed  to  give  him  a  place  alon.<?side  the  greatest  names  in  art, 
Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Angelo.— See  Hume's  Notices  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Titian  (Lond.  1829);  Northcote's  ^fe  of  Titian  (JjQixdi,  1830);  and  TiUan,  1m 
Life  and  Times,  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  (Lond.  1876), 

TITICA'GA,  Lake.    See  Pbsu. 

TITLAEK  AKD  TITLIiro.     See  Pipit.  ^,^^,  ,^  GoOglc 
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IITIiB,  RsGiBTiu'noN  of,  in  England,  is  a  modem  experiment,  set  on  foot  after  long- 
continued  opposition,  and  stUl  frowned  on  by  the  solicitoi's,  who  conceive  that  ite  opera- 
tion will  be  to  reduce. their  emoluments.  Owing  to  the  total  want  which  had  always 
existed  ot  a  resistor  for  deeds  or  writs  connected  with  the  transfer  of  land,  except  iu  the 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  York,  the  complexity  and  uncertainty  attending  the  opera- 
tions of  conveyancing  hod  long  been  the  opprobrium  of  English  laV,  and  the  mercaotile 
claflses  at  last  called  for  a  remedy  by  which  an  acre  of  land  might  be  sold  with  the  same 
expedition  and  certainty  as  bank  stock,  tinder  the  system  referred  to,  so  far  from 
expedition  being  a  feature  of  conveyancing,  delay,  expense,  and  insecurity  were  the 
chief  characteristics.  It  was  till  1874  the  inveterate  practice  for  a  purchaser  of  land  to 
demand,  and  for  the  vendor  to  give,  what  is  called  a  sixty  yeais'  title — i.e..  he  must  show 
the  successive  owners  for  sixty,  and  since  1874  for  forty  years  previous  to  the  sale,  and 
all  that  these  owners  did  in  connection  with  it.  This  created  great  expense  and  delay. 
But  if  the  property  were  sold  next  month,  or  next  day,  precisely  the  same  process 
had  to  be  repeated  "between  the  new  purchaser  and  his  vendor,  for  what  might  have  been 
done  between  other  parties  previously  was  not  binding,  nor  was  it  safely  to  be  acted  on 
by  their  successore  in  the  property.  These  evils  called  loudly  for  some  remedy,  and  of 
late  years  all  the  legal  reformers  have  been  busy  with  projects  to  provide  some  relief. 
An  important  impetus  was  given  to  reform  by  the  passing  of  the  Irish  incumbered 
estates  act  in  1848,  the  object  of  which  was  to  break  up  and  compel  a  sale  of  the  deeply 
incumbered  estates  of  Ireland.  In  1854  a  similar  statute  was  applied  to  the  estates  of 
the  West  India  islands.  In  1862  two  acts  passed  for  establislnng  in  England  a  land 
registry,  25  and  26  Vict.  58,  67,  for  registering  indefeasible  titles,  but  lliey  were  confined 
to  good  marketable  titles.  Land  of  tlie  value  of  about  £6,000,000  had  been  registered 
under  those  acts  of  1862,  when  a  more  elaborate  scheme  was  prepared  by  the  land  trans- 
fer act,  1875,  .38  and  89  Vict.  87,  which  greatly  amplified  and  matured  the  previous 
efforts  in  the  same  direction.  The  office  of  land  registry  is  conducted  by  a  registrar, 
appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  must  be  a  barrister  of  ten  years'  standing.  He 
has  assistants  and  clerks.  The  office  has  a  seal  and  various  forms  to  be  used  iu  connection 
with  tlie  business.  The  fees  are  all  fixed  by  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  treasuiy,  and 
these  are  paid  by  means  of  stamps.  Powjer  is  also  given  by  the  act  to  create  hereafter 
liistrict  registries.  And  it  is  provided  that  any  land  situated  in  Middlesex  and  York- 
shire^ two  counties  which  already  had  land  registries,  should,  if  registered  under  the 
new  act,  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  under  the  local  acts,  it  being  contemplated 
that  the  general  law  now  established  will  gradually  supersede  the  former  local 
machinery. 

Under  the  land  transfer  act,  1875,  any  person  who  has  contracted  to  buy  freehold 
land,  or  Any  owner  or  any  person  having  power  to  sell  it,  may  apply  to  the  registrar  to 
be  registered,  with  an  al^olute  title  or  w  ith  a  possessory  title  only.  In  case  of  a  pur- 
chaser applying  the  vendor  must  consent.  The  registrar  must  approve  of  the  title  sub- 
mitted, and  in  case  of  a  sale  the  vendor  and  his  solicitor  must  make  an  affidavit  that  they 
have  produced  all  the  deeds,  wills,  instruments  of  title,  and  all  charges  and  incumbran- 
ces af^'cting  the  title,  as  well  as  all  facts  material.  The  registrar  can  also  compel  third 
parties  to  produce  deeds  relating  to  the  land.  If  doubtful  questions  as  to  law  or  fact 
arise  in  reference  to  it,  the  registrar  may  refer  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  high  court  of 
justice;  and  that  opinion  will  be  conclusive,  because  all  parties  having  any  possible  in- 
terest are  fully  heard  by  the  court*  The  freehold  absolute  title  will  show  all  incumbran- 
ces on  such  land,  and  other  rights  which  the  act  declares  not  to  be  incumbrances.  The 
possessory  title  docs  not  prejudice  the  enforcement  of  adverse  rights  whicli  exist  at  the 
time  of  registration,  but  in  other  respects  it  has  the  same  effect  as  the  absolute  title. 
Leasehold  lands  may  also  be  registered,  and  they  are  registered  in  a  separate  register. 
When  once  the  title  is  registered  no  adverse  title  will  acquire  any  advantage  by  length 
of  possession.  The  registered  proprietor  can  by  a  simple  form  charge  or  burden  the 
land  with  a  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  at  an  appointed  time.  Wlien  the  registered 
land  is  sold  the  transferee's  name  is  entered  on  the  register,  and  a  land  certificate  given 
to  him.  Any  person  claiming  on  adverse  interest  may  lodge  a  caution  having  the  effect 
of  entitling  him  to  notice  of  all  future  dealings  with  the  property  if  registered,  or  he  may 
lodge  a  like  caution  against  the  land  being  registered  at  all.  No  notice  of  a  trust  is  to  be 
entered  on  the  register,  and  a  trustee  selling  land  may  authorize  the  purchaser  to  be 
registered  as  the  first  proprietor.  The  land  transfer  act  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  was 
expected  that  it  would  gradually  become  generally  accepted  when  the  simplicity  it 
secured  for  titles  came  to  be  better  known. 

TITLE,  HsGiBTRATiON  OF  (ante),  in  law.  confined  usually  to  real  estate,  has  been 
defin\Bd  as  **  the  means  whereby  the  owner  of  a  real  estate  in  real  property  acquires  his 
right  of  property,  his  right  of  possession,  and  his  actual  possession."  The  title  may  be 
by  descent  or  by  purch^e,  the  latter  term  being  used  to  include  all  methods  of  acquisi- 
tion except  that  by  deaoent.  Title  by  purchase  may  be  by  grant  or  by  devise,  by  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  or  by  act  of  the  parties.  The  various  modes  by  which  title  may  be  acquired 
by  act  of  law  are  described  under  the  topics  Abandokment,  Escheat,  Forfeiture, 
'PBxacasPTioTS,  ^AKRiAaE,  Execution,  and  Eminent  Domain.  Grants  may  be  private 
or  public;  the  former  are  by  deeds,  for  consideration  valuable,  m  money;  or  gtj^d,  ns 
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affection,  and  the  deed  muBt  be  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered;  in  many  states  the  signa- 
ture must  be  attested  and  acknowledged  before  a  magistrate.  As  to  registration,  see 
liECORD  OF  Convey ANCE8.  Title  by  public  grant  in  this  country  is  that  acquired  in  real 
property  previously  belonging  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  one  of  the 
states.  The  fee  simple  of  aU  unsold  lands  is  in  either  the  general  government  or  the 
States,  and  is  parted  with  bv  an  instrument  called  a  patent,  the  terms  of  which  (unless 
there  has  passed  some  consiaeration),  are  construed  in  favor  of  the  government  as  against 
tue  patentee. 

TITLE-DEEDS  are  the  evidences  of  ownership  of  real  property  in  this  country.  Each 
owner  is  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  his  own,  either  by  himself  or  his  solicitors;  and 
the  ownership  of  the  title-deeds  passes  along  with  that  of  the  lands  themselves.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  no  general  register,  except  in  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere  to 
the  extent  allowed  under  the  land  transfer  act.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  part  with  title- 
deeds,  for,  by  merely  pledging  them  as  a  security  for  money  a  mortgage  may  be  created 
over  the  lands.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  general  register  where  all  title-deeds  may  be 
kept,  or  authentic  copies,  so  that  the  loss  of  one  may  be  replaced  without  much 
difficulty. 

TITLES  OF  HOKOK,  designations  to  which  certain  persons  are  legally  entitled,  in 
consequence  of  possessing  particular  dignities  or  offices.  King  and  emperor  are  titles  of 
honor  belonging  to  the  sovereigns  of  different  countries;  and  your  majesty  is  the  form 
of  addi'ess  to  which,  by  the  usage  of  most  European  countries,  they  are  entitled.  Your 
grace  was  in  England,  in  former  times,  the  usual  mode  of  addressing  the  sovereign. 
The  epithet  majesty,  taken  from  the  maje$ias  of  the  emperors  of  Rome,  was  adopted  by 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  who  considered  themselves  their  successors;  but  its  use  by 
other  European  sovereigns  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first 
king  of  England,  and  Henry  II.  the  first  king  of  Prance,  who  adopted  it.  Your  high- 
ness is  the  style  adopted  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  The  proper  style  of  the  reienin^ 
sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  **  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  of  the  Imited 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  queen,  defender  of  the  faith."  The  sons  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England  are  styled  princes,  and  their  daughters  princesses;  and  the  sove- 
reign's eldest  son  is  prince  of  Wales  (q.  v.).  The  title  of  royal  highness  isjnven  to  all  the 
children  of  the  sovereign,  and  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal  in  February,  1864, 
her  majesty  declared  her  pleasure  that  the  children  of  the  sons  of  the  sovereign  should 
also  enjoy  the  same  title.  The  different  grades  of  the  peerage  have  their  several  titles — 
duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron— each  of  which  was  in  its  origin  a  name  of 
office  involving  certain  specific  duties.     See  Forms  of  Address,  Cottrtbby  Titlbs. 

Though  most  European  countries  have  their  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  viscounts,  and 
barons,  these  often  differ  considerably  in  rank  from  the  seemingly  corresponding  titles  in 
Britain,  and  the  English  rules  and  practices  re.^rdinfl:  title  are  not  applicable  abroad.  The 
complicated  system  of  titles  by  law,  and  still  more  by  courtesy,  which  prevails  in  England, 
is  a  source  of  endless  perplexity  to  such  foreigners  as  endeavor  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  our  usages. 

TITMOUSE.     See  Tit,  ante;  Chickadee. 

TITTTLAE  one  who  enjoys  the  bare  title  of  an  office,  without  the  actual  possession  of 
that  office.  Thus,  the  English  kings  styled  themselves  kings  of  France  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  down  to  the  year  1800;  and  previous  to  the  recent  changes  in  Italy,  the  kin^ 
of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  the  king  of  Naples,  was  titular  king  of  Jerusalem.  In  English 
ecclesiastical  law  a  titular  is  a  person  invested  with  a  title,  in  virtue  of  which  he  holds  a 
benefice,  whether  he  performs  its  duties  or  not.  In  the  law  of  Scotland  the  term  has 
received  another  acceptation.  When  the  king,  at  the  reformation,  became  the  proprie- 
tor of  all  church  landis,  he  erected  the  monasteries  and  priories  into  temporal  lordships, 
and  bestowed  them  on  laymen,  who  were  known  as  lords  of  erection,  or  titulars;  this 
latter  name  indicating  that  they  had  the  same,  title  as  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the 
religious  houses  to  the  lands  and  tithes.     See  Tsnow. 

rhere  are  many  titular  diguities  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  but  the  class  of  them 
which  is  chiefly  noticeable  is  that  which  has  grown  out  of  the  separation  between  the 
eastern  and  western  churches.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  notwithstand- 
ing the  schism,  claims  to  retain  authority  over  the  entire  extent  of  Christendom;  and 
even  where  there  is  not  any  longer  resident  within  the  limits  of  an  ancient  church  or 
province  a  body  of  Christians  of  the  Roman  communion,  the  pope  claims  to  appoint  an 
ecclesiastic  to  be  bishop,  metropolitan,  primate,  or  patriarch  of  the  ancient  see  (see  In 
Partibus  iNFtDEMUM).  In  England,  and  still  more  in  Ireland,  where  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  exist  de  facto,  but  not  de  jure,  they  are  styled 
titular.  ^  J  J 

TITUS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas;  drained  by  the  Sulphur  fork  of  the  Red  river;  and  by 
White  Oak  and  Cypress  bayous;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5,959—1858  colored.  The  surface 
is  level.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  cattle,  cotton,  and  pota- 
toes.    Co.  seat,  Mount  Pleasant. 

TITUS,  a  companion  of  Paul  in  the  embassy  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  and  In  his 
next  missionar>'  journey  t.-  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia;  was  twice  sent  as  a  confidential 
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mesgenger  to  the  church  of  Oorioth.  Having  been  ftssodated  wHh  the  apostle  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel  in  Orete,  he  remained  some  time  there  havine  charge  of  the  churches. 
Afterward  they  met  at  Hicopolis,  a  city  of  EpimSy  and  Titus  having  then  been  aent  into 
*  Dalmatia,  does  not  again  appear  in  Scripture.  iHothing  more  concerning  him  is  cer- 
tainly known. 

TI'TTO,  EPIBTLS  TO,  one  of  the  three  **  pastoral  epistles,"  was  written  by  St.  Paul, 
probably  iu  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  after  he  had  been  liberated  from  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  From  the  12th  verse  of  chapter  iii.,  we  learn  that  the  apostle 
was  staying  at  T^ioopolis  when  he  wrote  the  letter,  and  the  subscription  identifies  this 
place  with  Nicopolis  of  Macedonia;  but  this  is  impossible,  for,  as  De  Wette  notices,  that 
city  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  emperor  Trajan  long  after  St.  Paul  was  dead. 
Jerome's  opinion  is  probably  ttie  correct  one,  that  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  was  the 
famous  city  in  £pirus.  The  epistle  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  the  church  in  Crete,  is  very  practical,  and  at  times  unpleasantly  sharp  in 
its  tone,  as  if  Paul  had  felt  more  acutely  than  usual  the  vexations  which  "unruly  and 
vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  speewMy  tliey  af  tfi^  cvrcu/indsion"  caused  him.  Above  all 
things,  however,  he  is  nobly  solicitous  that  the  Christians  of  Crete  should  prove  the 
sanctifying  power  of  their  new  faith  by  rising  superior  to  the  immoral  practices  of  heathen- 
ism, see  the  Commentaries  of  ClOTSostom,  Jerome,  Aquinas,  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Calvin,  Cocceius,  Grolius,  Rosenmaller,  De  Wette,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  EUicott,  etc. 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  to  {anU),  written  by  Paul  to  instruct  and  encourage  Titus  in  the 
difllcult  work  of  guiding  the  newly  formed  church  in  Crete.  The  natural  character  of 
the  people  was  unsteady  and  quarrelsome.  They  were  greedy,  liqentious,  false,  and 
given  to  strong  drink;  and  the  Jews  who  had  settled  among  them  were  even  worse  than 
tlie  natives.  Among  such  a  people  Titus  had  been  left  to  carry  on  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing Christianity.  Hence  Paul  addressed  this  epistle  to  him,  adopting  in  it  a  sharpness 
of  style  which  critics  consider  unusual.  First  he  enlarges  on  the  qualifications  of  church 
officers,  and  on  the  vices  from  which  they  must  be  free.  He  then  describes  the  virtues 
•which  should  adorn  old  persons,  women;  the  young,  servants,  and  Christians  generally. 
In  the  third  place  he  commands  obedience  to  civil  rulers;  commands  moderation  and 
gentleness;  and  condemns  all  idle  and  vain  speculations.  He  finally  urges  Titus  to  join 
him  at  Nicopolis  and  adds  loving  salutations  and  benedictions. 

TITUS  IXAYIUS  SABINTIS  VESPASIAinJS,  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Yespasianus  (q.v.)  and  Flavia  Domitilla,  and  was  born  at  Rome,  Dec.  90,  40  a.d. 
Brought  up  at  the  court  of  Nero  along  with  Britannicus,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
he  received  an  excellent  training  both  of  body  and  mind,  became  an  adept  in  manly 
exercises,  and  an  accomplished  scholar;  and  subsequently,  as  trtbunus  militnm  in  Ger- 
many and  Britain,  and  commander  of  a  legion  in  Judsa  under  his  father,  proved  his 
qualities  as  a  soldier  and  a  general.  On  his  father's  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne, 
Titus  was  left  to  prosecute  the  Jewish  war,  which  he  brought  to  a  close  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  after  a  long  siege.  The  news  of  the  success  was  received  with  the 
utmost  joy,  and  Vespasian's  too  suspicious  temper  was  awakened.  However,  Titus 
by  returning  to  Rome,  and  laying  tlie  trophies  of  victory  at  the  emperor's  feet,  removed 
his  unfounded  jealousy,  and  father  and  son  obtained  the  honor  of  a  joint  triumph  (71  a.d.). 
About  this  time  Titus  became  his  father's  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  the  impres- 
sion which  the  conduct  of  the  young  conqueror  made  upon  the  Roman  people  was,  and 
with  just  reason,  very  unfavorable.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  in 
all  its  forma,  put  to  death  various  suspected  persons  very  summarily,  and  even  caused 
one  of  his  guests,  whom  he  ju.stly  suspected  of  conspiracy,  to  be  assassinated  as  he 
left  the  palace.  His  liaison  with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (q.v).,  was 
also  very  distasteful  to  the  Romans;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  (79  a.d.),  whom  he 
was  at  that  time  believed  by  a  few  to  have  poisoned,  the  Romans  had  satisfied  themselves 
as  to  the  advent  of  a  second.  Nero.  But  Titus's  behavior  after  his  hand  grasped  an  Undi- 
vided scepter  completely  belied  their  anticipations.  The  very  first  act  of  his  reign  was 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  prosecutions  for  kesa  tnaJesiaSy  which  had  abounded  since  the  time 
of  Tiberius  (q.v.);  informers  were  scourged  m  the  forum,  dragged  along  in  front  of  the 
theaters,  and  then  either  sold  as  slaves  or  banished.  The  ancient  and  venerated  build- 
ings of  Rome  were  repaired ;  new  ones,  as  the  Colosseum  (see  Amfhi-th£ATEk)  and 
the  baths  which  bear  his  name,  were  erected;  and  the  prominent  tastes  of  the  populace 
were  abundantly  gratified  by  games  on  the  most  stupendous  scale,  which  lasted  for  100 
days.  Titus's  beneficence  wasunbounded,  and  it  so  happened  that  during  his  brief  reign 
there  was  the  most  urgent  need  of  its  exercise.  In  79  a.d.  occurred  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  which  overwhehned  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  ruined  numerous  other 
towns  and  villages;  in  80  a.d.,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Rome,  which  raged  for  three  days, 
destroying  the  capitol,  Augustus's  library,  Pompey's  theater,  and  numerous  houses;  and 
in  the  tracks  of  these  calamities  followed  a  dreadful  pestilence.  Titus  dealt  out  gifts  with 
lavish  hand  to  the  houseless  and  ruined  sufferers;  he  even  despoiled  his  palaces  of  their 
▼aluttble  ornaments,  to  obtain  money  for  distribution,  and  schemed  and  planned  to  fur- 
nish occupation  for  them.  He  was  now  the  idol  of  his  subjects,  the  "love  and  delight 
of  the  hdman  race;"  but,  unfortunately  for  that  part  of  the  human  race  over  which  he 
ruled,  in  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  became  suddenly  ill. 
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died  at  his  patrimonial  villa  in  the  Sabine  oonDtry  (Sept.  1&,  dl)»  not  without  the  bub* 
picion  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Domitiao,  liia  younger  brother. 

TITUSVILLE,  a  city  in  Crawford  co..  Penn.  -on  the  n.  bank  of  Oil  creek,  18  m.  c 
of  Oil  City,  40  m.  a.e.  of  Erie,  on  the  Pittsburg,  Titusville  and  Buffalo,  and  the  Dun- 
kirk, Alleghany  Valley  and  Pittsburg  railroads;  jwp.  '80,  10,000.  The  city  was  incor- 
porated in  1867,  has  good  pavements,  is. lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  by 
the  Holly  waterworks  svstem.  The  discovery  of  petrolemn  in  this  vicinity  in  1859,  and 
the  boring  of  oil  wells,  have  caused  the^reat  growth  of  the  city.  It  has  numerous  oil 
refineries,  producing  4,000  barrels  of  rehned  petroleum  per  day ;  cooper  shops  averagings 
8,000  barrels  daily;  and  manufactories  of  engines,  boilers,  iron  tanks,  stills,  brass  cast- 
ing, oil-well  pumping  and  boring  tools,  and  sulphuric  acid;  also  breweries  and  flour 
nulls.    The  sale  of  ou  crude  and  refined  is  regulated  by  an  exchange. 

TUniEir',  a  t.  of  West  Siberia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  stands  on  the  Toura,  an 
affluent  of  the  Ob  (q.v.^.  Its  advant^eous  situation  on  the  highways,  both  by  land  and 
water,  which  communicate  between  Russia  and  Siberia,  has  made  it  an  important  com- 
mercial center,  and  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactures.  The  vessels  which  navigate 
the  Ob,  the  Irtish,  the  Tobol,  and  the  Toura,  for  the  most  part  receive  their  cargoes  here. 
Large  quantities  of  leather,  leather-goods,  carpets,  soap,  candles,  and  common  potteiy 
are  manufactured  and  exported  throught  West  Siberia,  the  Ural  countries,  the  Kirghis 
steppes,  Khokan,  Bokhara,  and  China.     Pop.  '67,  13,144. 

TIVEBTOIT,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  n.e.  of  Devonshire,  14  m. 
n.  of  Exeter.  There  are  important  weekly  markets,  and  four  great  markets  for  cattle 
annually.  There  is  a  large  lace-factory,  in  which  upward  of  IOkK)  hands  are  employed. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  £xe  and  Lowman;  hence  the  old  names  of 
the  town,  Twyford  and  Twofordtown.  The  streets  in  many  places  are  very  narrow, 
but  clean.  A  new  town-hall  was  erected  in  1864,  and  an  athenseum  has  been  recently 
founded.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  town  in  tlie  rapid  streams  of  water  flowing 
down  the  channels  along  the  sides  of  the  streets.  These  streams  of  water  were  given  tQ 
the  town  about  the  year  1272,  by  Isabella  Rivers,  countess  of  Devon.  The  castle  was 
built  in  1106.  The  free  grammar-school,  an  old  building  in  the  £liz:abethan  style,  was 
endowed  by  Mr.  Peter  Blundell  in  1604.  In  connection  with  the  school  there  is  a 
scholarship  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  and  another  at  Sydney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge, 
each  of  the  annual  value  of  not  less  than  £60.  There  are  four  exhibitions,  of  £30  per 
annum  each,  for  four  years,  at  anv  college  in  either  university;  one  exhibition  at  £50  a 
year,  for  seven  years,  at  Balliol  college ;  and  one  of  £25.  There  are  other  schools  and 
numerous  charities.  Tiverton  sends  two  members  to  the  house  of  commons.  Pop. '71, 
10,035. 

TIVOII  (anc.  TWt/r),  a  poor  t.  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Rome,  18  m.e.  from 
Rome,  stands  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Ripoli,  one  of  the  Apennines.  Tivoli  is  walled,  and 
has  a  fortress.  The  streets  are  steep,  narrow,  and  beset  by  beggars.  There  is  a  fine  cath- 
dral,  formerly  a  temple  of  Hercules,  where  Augustus  held  his  tribunal.  The  surround- 
ing hills  are  covered  with  olive  trees.  The  vines  of  Tivoli  are  famed  for  a  peculiar  sort  of 
f'ape,  in  great  request  for  its  firmness  and  luscious  flavor,  noticed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
liny  the  Elder.  The  stone  called  **  travertine,"  of  which  great  part  of  Rome  is  built 
comes  from  Tivoli.  Pop.  8,000.  Near  Tivoli  is  the  extensive  villa d'Este.  Within  and 
without  the  city  there  are  many  monuments  of  antiquity.  In  a  commanding  position 
above  the  falls  of  the  Anio  rises  the  temple  of  Vesta,  of  a  circular  form,  and  m  good 
preservation,  built  70  b.c.  ;  there  are  the  extensive  remains  of  the  emperor  Hadrian's 
magnificent  villa;  the  villa  of  Msecenas;  remains  of  mausoleums,  aqueducts,  baths,  etc. 
The  place  is  much  visited  by  tourists  for  its  waterfalls,  which  are  lofty,  but  not  very 
picturesque. 

Tibur  long  existed  as  a  town  (according  to  ancient  tradition)  before  the  building  of 
Rome;  but  the  first  mention  of  it  in  recorded  history  occurs  446  b.c.,  during  the  Roman 
decemvirate.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Latin  confederation.  Its  healthy 
and  picturesque  situation  induced  many  of  the  wealthy  Romans  to  choose  it  for  their 
country  residences.  Maecenas,  Scipio,  JEmilianus,  the  famous  Marius,  Metellus  Numid- 
icus,  and  Munatius  Plancus,  had  their  Tiburtine  villas.  Horace  preferred  Tibur  to  all 
other  places  of  resort  (although  he  makes  aUusion  to  its  moist  atmosphere,  calling  it 
*'  Udum  Tibur"),  and  had  a  country-house  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  one  of  tlie  tew 
towns  of  Latium  which  will  stand  on  their  ancient  sites.  . 

TLAXCA'LA,  or  Tlascala*  a  city  and  state  of  Mexico,  the  state  being  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  Puebla.  and  w.  by  Mexico;  drained  by  the  Mescala,  crossed  oy  the  Malin- 
che  mountain,  and  traversed  by  the  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  railroad,  completed  in  1873; 
1500  sq.m. ;  pop. '71,  121,665.  The  city  and  capital  is  situated  on  ihe  Mescala,  between 
two  mountains,  20  m.  n.  of  Puebla;  pop. 70,  5,000.  The  surface  of  the  state  is  moun- 
tainous, and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  large  quantities  of  maize,  also  the  maguey  or 
pulque  plant,  and  in  some  parts  hemp  has  been  successfully  cultivated.  The  Tlaxcalans 
were  a  warlike  and  powerful  race,  remaining  unconquered  till  1519,  when  Cortes 
defeated  them,  and  they  became  subject  to  Spain,  not,  however,  i*enouncing  tlieir  religion. 
They  are  intelligent  and  of  Indian  descent. 
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TLBMCOBF,  a  t.  of  Algeria,  capltid  of  the  pvoviiiM  of  Oran,  and  80  m.  8.W.  of  the  oily 
of  that  name,  stands  in  an  undulating  country,  everywhere  irrigated,  and  hrought  com- 
pletely under  cultiTation.  It  contains  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  mosques,  and 
BTnagogues,  and  there  are  numerous  educational  institutions,  including  sohools  for 
Arabs  and  Jews.  It  is  protected  from  the  s.  wind  by  a  ran^  of  liills,  4,d00  ft.  in 
height.  The  town  is  accessible  only  from  the  s.w.,  the  other  sides  presenting  steeply 
escarped  fronts.  Tlie  district  around  Tlemcen  is  covered  with  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds, 
of  wbich  the  olive  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  there  is  much  cultivated  land,  pro- 
ducing cereals,  tobacco,  etc  Besides  the  special  markets,  a  daily  market  is  held,  at 
which  cattie,  wool,  grain,  and  oiis  aie  largely  sold.  Ostrich  feathers  and  corks  are 
exported;  but  the  trade  is  for  the  most  part  m  cloths,  hides,  grain,  and  oils.  Pop.  about 
23,000. 

TOAB,  BujfS^.  a  genus  of  bafrachia,  of  the  ariourotu  or  tailless  section  of  the  cadudbran- 
ehiata.  See  Batbaohia.  The  original  genus  has  been  subdivided,  and  is  now  consti- 
tuted into  a  family,  bitfanidtB,  to  aU  which  the  popular  name  toad  is  often  extended. 
The  form  resembles  that  of  the  frogs,  but  is  more  thick  and  clumsy,  and  the  hind-legs 
are  generally  short,  so  that  the  species  rather  crawl  than  leap;  some  of  them,  indeed, 
are  not  known  to  leap  at  all.  The  skin  is  warty,  and  the  warts  or  tubercles  produce  a 
milky  exudation,  which  in  some  species  is  very  fetid.  Behind  the  ear  there  is  a  porous 
pad— a  very  large  parotid  gland — from  which  a  copious  exudation  takes  place.  The 
rauKzle  in  the  restricted  genus  Imfo  is  rounded,  but  some  of  the  family  have  an  elongated 
muzzle.  The  mouth  of  the  true  toads  is  destitute  of  teeth.  The  food  of  toads  consists 
ciiiefl^  of  small  insects  and  slu^,  and  they  mostly  inhabit  shady  places,  avoiding  the 
sunshine,  and  crawling  about  either  among  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants  or  amoug 
stones.  In  th'eir  adult  state  they  are  much  less  aquatic  than  frogs,  but  their  spawn  is 
deposited  in  water,  in  which  their  tadpoles  live  like  those  of  frogs.  They  are  commoDly 
regarded  with  disgust,  on  account  of  their  appearance,  the  exudation  from  ihe  skin,  uad 
the  smell  of  many  of  them,  yet  the  eye  of  the  toad  is  remarkable  beautiful.  A  uotiou 
has  very  generally  prevailed  that  the  exudation  of  the  skin  is  venomous,  but  it  is  uu^u;;- 
ported  by  evidence,  and  toads  are  handled  with  perfect  impunity.  They  are  cutcii  by 
some  savage  tribes. — Only  two  species  are  British.  The  Common  Toad  {B.  vulf/arii)  U 
abundant  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  £urope,  but  is  not  ftjund 
in  Ireland.  A  description  of  it  is  unnecessary.  It  spends  the  wmter  in  a  dormant 
state,  and  issues  from  its  retreat  on  the  return  of  spring.  Its  spawn  is  deposited  in 
March  or  April,  and  much  resembles  that  of  the  frog,  but  the  ova  are  smaller  and  more 
numerous.  The  young  toad  is  veiy  small  when  it  loses  its  tail  and  gills,  and  exchanges 
the  tadpole  for  the  adult  foipoi.  Toads  are  very  useful  in  gardens,  in  preventing  tlia 
excessive  increase  of  some  kinds  of  insects;  and  on  this  account  it  is  a  frequent  practice 
to  put  them  into  hot-bed  frames,  for  which  use  the  market  gardeners  of  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  London  often  purchase  them  at  the  price  of  fourpence  each.  They  have  occa- 
sionally been  tamed,  and  display  some  intelligence,  readily  recognizing  those  who  feed 
them  and  are  kind  to  them.  A  tame  toad,  of  which  an  account  is  jiven  by  Pennant  in 
his  British  Zoology,  lived  for  more  than  40  years,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  a  raven. 

Numerous  instances  are  on  record  in  which  toads  are  said  to  have  been  found 
embedded  in  rocks,  walls,  and  even  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  where  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion is  tliat  they  must  have  lived  a  very  long  time,  in  a  dormant  state.  Unfortunately^ 
however,  the  discovery  of  these  toads  has  almost  always  been  made  by  unscientific  per- 
sons, and  there  is  a  want  of  proper  and  trustworthy  observations  as  to  the  places  in 
which  they  have  been  found.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  several  naturalists,  and 
among  others  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  by  experiment, 
immuring  toads  in  various  ways,  and  the  result,  although  showing  that  when  air  is  not 
wholly  excluded  they  are  capable  of  living  for  a  long  time  in  their  imprisonment,  prob- 
ably in  a  dormant  state,  is  not  favorable  to  the  belief  that  such  existence  could  extend 
over  many  years.  An  interesting  account  of  Dr.  Buckland*8  experiments  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  P.  Buckland's  CuriosAieg  of  Natural  BUUyry, 

The  other  British  species  of  toad  is  the  Nattbrjack  {B.  eatamita)  which  was  first 
described  as  British  by  Pennant,  and  has  since  been  found  to  be  pretty  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  s.w.  of  Ireland,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ,sea.  It 
much  resembles  the  common  toad,  but  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  clouded  with  dull 
olive,  a  bright  yellow  line  passing  along  the  middle  of  the  back.  It  has  a  disgusting 
smell.  It  never  hops,  and  its  motion  is  more  like  walking  or  running  fhan  the  crawling 
of  the  common  toad. — Several  other  species  of  toad  are  found  in  Europe.  Some  of 
those  found  in  tropical  countries  attain  a  very  large  size,  and  exhibit  protuberances  of 
various  kinds,  far  exceeding  even  in  proportion  the  warty  excrescences  of  the  common 
toad. 

TOAD-FISH.     See  Fhog-Fish,  avU, 

TOAOTLAX,  LiTiaria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  aorvphukmnea,  very 
closely  allied  to  Snapdragon  (q.v.),  from  which  genua  this  has  but  recently  been  sepa- 
rated, and  IS  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  spur  at  the  base  of  the  oorodla,  and  the  cap- 
sule openinjK  by  valves  or  teeth,  not  by  pores.— The  species  are  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  colder  and  tempen^  parts  of  the  old  world.    Borne  of  them  are 


natives  of  Britain,  of  which  the  xnoet  common  is  L,  tuigaris,  a  species  with  eted  stem 
1  to  8  ft.  high,  glaucous,  linear-lanceolate  leaves  which  thioklF  cover  the  stem,  and  ter- 
minal spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  in  hedges,  the  borders  of  cornfields,  etc.  It 
possesses  purgative  and  diuretic  properties,  and  a  decoction  of  it  is  used  as  a  fly-poison; 
but  it  is  regarded  as  a  troublesome  weed  by  farmers.  It  has  found  its  way,  probably 
Alone  with  grain  or  other  grass  seeds,  into  the  United  States.  A  very  remarkable  mon- 
«tros!ty  is  sometimes  seen  in  this  plant,  to  which  the  name  peloria  has  been  given,  the 
flower  presenting  five  spurs,  and  five  usually  imperfect  stamens. — L.  eymMaria,  a 
pretty  little  pinnt  with  trailing  stems  and  five-lobed  cordate  leaves,  is  often  planted  to 
«over  old  walls,  etc.,  and  is  either  a  native  of  Britain,  or  naturalized  in  many  places. 

TOAOSTOHE,  a  local  Derbyshire  name  for  a  soft  and  eartliy  variety  of  trap,  looking 
like  an  argillaceous  deposit. 

TOAST  (Lat.  tosttis,  scorched  or  roasted)  is  the  name  ^ven  to  bread  dried  or  scorched 
before  the  lire.  So  early  as  the  16th  c.  toasted  bread  formed  a  favorite  addition  to  Eng- 
lish drinks.  Sack  was  drunk  with  toast,  and  so  was  punch.  The  practice  of  drinking 
healths,  particularly  that  of  an  entertainer,  is  one  so  natural,  so  likely  to  spring  up  spon- 
taneously, that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  began.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  it 
received  an  artificial  development  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  convivial  habits  in  the  17th 
<!entury.  Then  it  became  the  fashion  to  drink  not  to  the  health  of  entertainers  only,  but 
to  that*  of  each  guest,  of  absent  friends,  and  more  especially  of  the  unmarried  woman 
whose  attractions  were  most  generally  acknowledged.  It  also  became  the  custom  to 
<leKcril>c  a  woman  whose  health  was  so  drunk  as  herself  "  a  toast."  In  this  sense,  the 
■application  of  the  word  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  an  incident  which  occurred  at 
Bath,  and  which  is  recorded  in  the  S4th  number  of  the  BcmUer,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: "  It  happened  that  oa  a  public  day,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  these  times  "  (when  it 
was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  bathe  publicly  in  elegant  dresses  made  for  the  purpose) 
**  was  in  the  Cross  Bath,  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water 
in  which  the  fair  one  stood,  and  drank  her  health  to  the  company.  There  was  in  the 
place  a  gay  fellow,  half  fuddled,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though  he  liked 
not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast "  (making,  of  course,  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
putting  toast  in  punch).  ' '  He  was  opposed  in  his  resolution ;  yet  this  whim  gave  foun- 
dation to  the  present  honor  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liqnor,  who 
has  ever  since  been  called  a  toast."  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  use  or  the  word 
"toast"  in  this  sense,  we  now  apply  it  not  only  to  any  person,  but  to  any  sentiment 
mentioned  with  honor  before  drinking.  The  French  have  adopted  the  word  "toast" 
from  us;  making  it  masculine  when  applied  to  a  man  or  a  sentiment,  but  feminine 
when  applied  to  a  woman. — See  Chambers's  Book  of  Days. 

TOBACCO  (of  uncertain  derivation,  but  most  probably  from  the  native  American 
name),  a  genus  (nieotiana)  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ifolanacem,  having  large  broad 
leaves;  a  five-parted  calyx;  a  funnel-shaped,  fivelobed  corolla,  and  five  stamens;  the 
flowers  growing  in  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  stem ;  the  fruit  a  two  celled,  fi ve-valved, 
many-seeded  capsule.  The  species  are  mostly  herbaceous  plants,  rarely  shrubby,  with 
large  broad  leaves,  and  everywhere  covered  with  clammy  hairs.  They  are  natives  of 
warm  countries,  most  of  them  American,  although  some  are  found  in  the  East  Indies. 
They  all  possess  the  narcotic  property,  on  account  of  which  a  few  of  them  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  It  resides  m  almost  all  parts  of  the  plant,  although  the  leaves  are 
almost  exclusively  used.  The  most  important  species  is  the  Common  Tobacco,  or  Vir- 
ginian Tobacco  (K  tabacvm),  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  the  cultivation  of 
which  had  extended,  before  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus,  far  to  the  n. 
of  the  regions  in  which  the  plant  appears  to  be  indigenous.  It  is  about  5  or  6  ft  high. 
«rect,  with  lanceolate,  sessile  leaves,  6  to  18  in.  long,  and  rose-colored  flowers,  the 
throat  of  the  corolla  inflated,  the  seffraents  pointed.  There  are  numerous  varieties, 
differing  more  or  less  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  form  and  color  of 
the  flowers,  some  of  which  are  regarded  by  some  botanists  as  distinct  species.  One  of 
these  is  the  Bboad-leavbd  Tobacco,  or  Maryiju^d  Tobacco,  which  has  a  thicker 
stem,  and  much  broader  leaves.  The  Green  Tobacco  (jy,  rustieaX  sometimes  called 
Englibii  Tobacco,  because  it  was  the  first  kind  introduced  into  England  for  cultiva- 
tion, is  a  smaller  plant,  from  3  to  5  ft.  high,  with  ovate,  stalked  leaves,  and  the  segments 
of  the  corolla  rounded,  its  tube  cylindrical.  It  is  a  native  of  the  east,  but  is  more  hardy 
than  the  Virginian  tobacco,  and  is  therefore  cultivated  in  more  northern  regions.  The 
Persian  Tobacco  (N.  Perma)  has  the  root-leaves  oblong,  those  of  the  stem  lanceolate 
and  sessile;  the  corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a  long  tube;  its  lobes  rather  unequal.  It  is 
s  native  of  Persia,  and  furnishes  the  Shiraz  tobacco,  so  much  esteemed  in  the  east,  and 
which  is  milder  than  the  common  tobacco.  Other  species  of  tobacco  are  used  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  America,  and  some  of  them  are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  as  N. 
■repanda,  in  Cuba;  N.  guadrivalms,  by  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri;  JV.  multif)alns  by 
the  Indians  on  the  Columbia;  and  N.  nana,  by  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  tobacco  as  a  narcoUc  was  known  in  the 
«a8t  before  the  disoorery  of  America.  Meyen,  in  his  G&)ffraphy€f  Piantt,  expresses  the 
ofttttion  that  the  smoking  of  tobacco  is  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Chinese,  because 
on  very  old  sculptures  he  has  "observed  the  very  same  tobacco-pipes-which  are  now  in 
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uea"  Meyen's  authority,  however,  is  greater  as  a  botanist  than  ss  anarcUeeologist,  and 
cannot  be  received  as  decisive  of  tlie  antiquity  of  the  sculptures  of  which  he  speaks.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  smoking  of  tobacco  has  been  long  practiced  in  China,  but  it 
is  not  certain.  If  it  was  so,  the  custom  did  not  extend  among  neighboring  natious, 
which,  however,  has  been  the  case  also  as  to  the  use  of  some  other  naiootics;  whereas^ 
on  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  tobacco  from  America,  it  rapidly  extended  through^ 
out  Europe,  and  soon  became  extremely  prevalent  among  oriental  nations.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge,  no  ethnological  argument  can  be  founded  upon  the  prevalence 
of  smoking  among  the  Mongolians  ana  the  American  Indians.  The  smoking  of  tobacco 
was  found  by  Columbus  to  he  practiced  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  natives  made  it 
into  cylindrical  rolls,  wrapped  in  maize-leaf.  It  has  been  prevalent  from  unknown 
anti(|uity  among  the  American  Indians  as  far  north  as  Canada.  With  them  it  even  haa 
a  religious  character,  and  is  connected  with  their  worship  and  with  all  their  important 
transactions.  Thus  the  calumet  (q.v.),  or  pipe  of  peace,  is  indispensable  to  the  ratifica< 
tiou  of  a  treaty;  and  smoking  together  has  even  greater  significance  of  friendship  than 
eating  together  has  among  other  nations.  "  In  the  beUef  of  the  ancient  worshipers,  the 
Great  Bpirit  smelled  a  sweet  savor  as  the  smoke  of  the  sacred  plant  ascended  to  the 
heavens;  and  the  homely  implement  of  modern  luxury  was  in  their  hands  a  sacred  censer, 
from  which  the  hallowed  vapor  rose  with  as  fitting  propitiatory  odors  as  that  which  per* 
fumes  the  awful  precincts  of  the  cathedral  alter,  amid  tlie  mysteries  of  the  church's  high 
and  holy  days." — Wilson's  Prehutoric  Man^  i.  888.  Tbe  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant  were 
first  brought  to  Europe  by  Qonzalo  Hernandez  de  Oviedo,  who  introduced  it  into  Spain, 
where  it  was  first  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant,  till  Nicolo  Manardes  extolled  it  as 
possessed  of  medicinal  virtues.  It  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  1660.  The  use  of  tobacco 
m  the  form  of  snuff  soon  followed  its  introduction  for  smoking.  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  Shakespeare,  yet  it  is  certain  from  other  evidence  that  it  was  well 
known  in  England  in  his  time,although  at  first  its  use  was  confined  to  the  wealthy,  as  the 
price  was  very  high  and  it  was  smoked  in  very  small  pipes — ^probably  the  same  which  are 
known  to  antiquaries  as  tifin  p»]p«9~and  the  smoke  was  expelled,  not  from  the  mouth, 
but  by  the  nostrils,  in  which  way  the  narcotic  power  of  the  herb  is  much  greater.  To- 
bacco was  at  first  recommended  for  medicinal  virtues,  which  were  ereatly  exaggerated, 
but  soon  became  an  article  of  luxury.  The  popes  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  Al.  ful< 
minated  against  it  the  thunders  of  the  church ;  the  priests  and  sultans  of  Turkey  declared 
smoking  a  crime,  sultan  Amuret  lY.  decreeing  its  punishment  by  the  most  cruel  kinds 
of  death;  the  pipes  of  smokers  were  thrust  through  their  noses  in  Turkey;  and  in 
Russia  the  noses  of  smokers  were  cut  off  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  century.  King 
James  I,  of  England  issued  a  Caunterblasie  to  Tobacco,  in  which  he  described  its  use  aa 
"  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  black,  stinking  fumes  thereof  nearest  resembling  the  hon-ible 
Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless."  All  oppositiou,  however,  was  in  vain. 
"The  use  of  tobacco  increased  and  has  continued  to  increase  to  the  present  day,  when  it 
is  more  prevalent  than  at  any  former  time,  the  luxury  of  rich  and  poor,  of  civilized  na- 
tions and  of  savage  tribes.  Although  it  did  not  become  prevalent  in  the  east  till  the  17th 
c.  the  Turks  and  Persians  are  now  the  greatest  smokers  in  the  world.  In  India, 
all  classes  and  both  sexes  smoke;  in  China,  tbe  practice — perhaps  there  more  ancient — 
is  universal,  and  girls,  from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  wear,  as  an  appendage  to  their 
dress,  a  small  silken  pocket  to  hold  tobacco  and  a  pipe.  How  the  practice  of  smoking 
has  increased  in  Britain,  every  one  knows.  The  use  of  snuff  has  not  increased  in  the 
same  manner,  but  has  rather  diminished.  Tobacco  is  used  in  the  three  modes  of  smok- 
ing, chewing,  and  snufilng.  Plugging,  the  stufifing  of  the  nostrils  with  quids  of  tobacco, 
has  been  almost  universally  discontinued,  although  at  one  time  it  was  practiced  to  a 
small  extent.  In  Britain,  chewing  is  now  chiefly  practiced  by  sailors,  smoking  being 
prohibited  or  restricted  at  sea,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire;  but  it  is  very  prevalent 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  North  America.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  is 
everywhere  more  or  less  social,  like  the  use  of  wine;  and  the  snuff-box  is  handed  from 
one  to  another  in  token  of  good-fellowship. 

Tobacco  derives  its  botanical  name  (Nicotiana)  from  Jean  Nicot,  who  introduced  it 
into  France.  In  that  country,  its  use  in  the  form  of  snuff  began  in  the  rei^n  of  Francis 
II.  About  the  same  time,  a  snuff  ^manufactory  was  established  at  Seville,  which  produced 
the  celebrated  Spanish  snuff.  The  tobacco  plant  was  soon  after  introduced  into  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  1667,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  were  farmed  out  in 
Venice,  and  began  to  yield  a  considerable  revenue.  Much  revenue  has  since  been  de- 
rived  from  the  same  source,  in  many  countries.  Tobacco  is  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  America.  Prohibitory  laws  alone  pre- 
vent its  cultivation  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  which  the  climate  is 
quite  suitable  to  it.  The  quality  of  the  leaf,  however,  deteriorates  in  the  more  northern 
regions  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  as  in  (Germany,  when-  it  is  continuously  raised  from 
home-grown  seed,  and  seed  is  therefore  imported  from  warmer  countries. 

GutHvaiion  and  Commeree, — ^The  cohivalion  of  tobacco  requires  a  rich»  loose  soil,  and 
the  strongest  manures  are  advantageous.  The  influence  of  soil,  climate,  and  manures  on 
the  quality  of  the  produce  is  very  great,  almost  beyond  what  is  known  in  any  other  cul- 
tivated plant.     Vegetabk  manures  are  best  for  tobacco  intended  for  smoking;  animal 
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raanurea  are  xjreferred  for  that  which  is  to  be  made  into  snuff.  -  In  tlie  more  nortliern 
regions  in  which  tobacco  is  cultivated,  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  protected  from 
frost  by  mats,  and  tlie  plants  are  planted  out  in  rows  from  two  feet  to  three  feet  apart 
in  the  field.  The  ground  is  fre^iuently  hoed  and  stirred.  Where  the  plants  are  not  in- 
tended for  seed,  the  top  is  usually  broken  off,  so  as  to  prevent  flowering,  that  its  wliole 
strength  may  be  directed  to  the  leaves.  In  America,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  become 
vellow,  or  are  marked  with  yellow  blotches,  the  plants  are  cut  down,  and  hunff  up  in  a 
large  bam  to  dry,  but  in  Germany,  the  leaves  are  gathered  as  they  become  yellow,  are 
tied  in  small  bunches,  and  are  hung  up  in  a  shady  place  to  dry. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  comparatively  easy,  and,  although  a  warm  climate  suits 
it  best,  it  is  without  much  difficulty  raised  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  usual  plan  in 
the  great  tobacco-producing  countries  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  seed-beds  of  rich  soil,  and,  as 
the  seed  is  extremely  minute,  it  is  first  mixed  largely  with  sand  or  wood-ashes,  to  assist  in 
spreading  it  thinly.  In  Virginia,  which  mav  be  taken  i\s  one  of  the  best  tobacco-growing 
districts,  this  is  usuallv  done  in  the  first  week  in  January.  After  the  seed-beds  have  been 
carefully  prepared  and  sown,  small  branches  of  trees  are  laid  over,  to  protect  the  seed, 
when  it  germinates,  from  the  effects  of  frost;  but  these  are  removed  as  soon  as  can  be 
done  with  safety,  and  the  plants  then  grow  rapidly,  and  are  ready  for  transplanting  into 
the  fields  about  the  beginning  of  June.  The  land  in  the  fields  is  very  carefully  prepared, 
and  small  hillocks  are  raised  up  in  rows;  each  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  flattened 
at  the  top.  With  the  first  appearance  of  rain,  the  plants  are  carefully  raised  from  the 
seed-beds,  and  carried  usually  by  children,  who  deposit  one  on  each  hillock,  on  which  it 
is  carefully  planted  by  expenenced  men,  who  follow  after  the  children.  Only  wet 
leather  will  do  for  planting,  so  that  this  operation  often  lasts  until  the  end  of  July. 
When  planted,  the  tobacco  crop  requires  much  careful  attention  to  weeding,  and  a  watch- 
ful eye  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  various  insect  enemies.  Much  of  this  latter  work  is 
done  by  flocks  of  turkeys,  kept  on  purpose  by  the  planters.  As  soon  as  tlie  plants  l)egin 
to  throw  up  the  flower-shoot  it  is  nipped  off;  otherwise  it  would  weaken  the  leaves; 
but  this  process  is  neglected  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  where 
small  leaves  are  preferred,  and  where,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  celebrated  Latakia  tobacco, 
both  leaves,  buds,  and  flowers  are  used.  The  time  generally  chosen  for  cutting  it  is 
mid- day,  or  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  and  the  morning  and  evening  dews  absent.  The 
cutting  is  done  by  hand,  and  only  such  plants  are  chosen  as  are  ready,  which  is  known 
by  a  clammy  exudation  which  forms  over  the  leaf,  often  giving  it  a  spotted  appearance. 
If  the  plants  are  very  large,  the  stalk  is  often  split  down,  to  facilitate  the  drying.  They 
are  then  removed  from  the  field  to  the  tobacco-house,  around  which  are  erected  light 
scaffolds,  to  which  the  plants  are  suspended,  generally  by  passing  a  thin  stick  through  a 
split  in  the  stalk  of  each,  and  so  placmg  a  number  of  plants  on  each  stick,  just  near 
enough  to  prevent  them  touching  each  other.  After  some  time  hanging  in  the  open  air, 
the  plants  on  the  sticks  are  removed,  and  suspended  in  a  similar  way  inside  the  curing- 
house,  until  the  drying  is  completed.  The  leaves  are  next  removed  from  the  stalks,  and 
all  bad  ones  rejected.  The  chosen  ones  are  tied  up  in  bundles  called  hands,  and  these 
are  packed  in  hogsheads,  enonnous  pressure  being  applied  in  the  packing.  These  hogs- 
heads are  very  large  casks,  which  must  not  contain  less  than  950  lbs.  net  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  government  exercises  a  very  strict  surveillance  over  the  weight  and 

Suality  of  all  tobacco  grown  and  cured  there.  Previously  to  the  late  disastrous  war  with 
irazil,  a  lar«re  tobacco-export  had  been  carried  on  by  Paraguay.  The  quality,  though 
not  equal  to  that  grown  in  the  United  States,  was,  however,  fair,  and  had  been  improv- 
ing. Turkey  has  also,  for  several  years  past,  been  steadily  increasing  her  exports  of 
tobacco  to  Great  Britain.  The  quality  of  Turkish  tobacco  is  very  peculiar:  it  is  small 
in  the  leaf,  and  of  a  light  color — either  a  bright  yellow,  a  yellowish  green,  or  a  yellow- 
ish brown.     Being  extremely  mild,  it  is  a  favorite  with  many  smokers. 

Tobacco,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  duty  when  in  any  manufactured  form,  is  mostly 
imported  in  the  leaf;  but  small  quantities  are  brought  in,  chiefly  for  re-export,  in  various 
states  of  manufacture.  The  chief  of  these  is  called  cavendish,  which  is  made  by  strip- 
ping the  blades  of  the  leaves  from  the  midribs,  and,  after  sprinkling  them  with  an  infu- 
•sion  of  tobacco  made  from  the  stalks  and  other  waste  parts,  laying  them  in  heaps  to  heat 
•or  ferment.  This  darkens  their  color;  and  while  still  moist  and  flaccid,  they  are  laid 
smoothly  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  form  cakes  about  9  in.  in  length  by  8  in  breadth, 
which  are  pressed  by  powerful  machinery  until  they  are  very  compact  and  hard. 
Another  kind  is  called  negrohcad,  which  is  formed  into  sticks  about  an  incli  thick,  and 
:8  or  9  in  length,  which  are  laid  across  each  other  equally,  and  are  then  pressed  into 
cakes.  When  the  sticks  are  pulled  apart,  the  rounded  depi-essions  oiused  by  pressing 
them  into  one  another  gives  them  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  wavy  locks  of  a  negro's 
hair,  whence  they  receive  their  name  The  leaf  simply  twisted  into  a  rope,  as  in  the 
kind  called  varinas  roll  and  other  similar  sorts,  as  well  as  that  which  is  merely  cut  small 
for  smoking,  is  all  held  to  be  **  manufactured,"  and  charged  with  the  highest  duty,  so 
that  very  little  indeed  is  imported. 

Cigam  and  cherooU  are  also  forms  of  manufactured  tobacco;  but  so  much  in  favor 
are  these  with  smokers,  that  the  exorbitant  duty  is  very  little  check  upon  their  importa- 
tion. The  island  of  Cuba  supplies  not  only  the  best  but  also  the  larrat  quantity;  the 
Havana  tobacco  being  exceedingly  well  ctutivated  and  cared  for,  and  being  esp^ciidly 
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Tfell  adapted  for  dgar-makiDg.  More  than  half  of  all  the  chrars  imported  into  Great 
Britain  are  from  Cuba;  and  the  cheroots  are  chiefly  from  Manilla.  The  Philippine 
islands  also  send  us  about  100,000  lbs.  per  annum  of  cigars,  and  other  countries  aboit 
dOO,000  lbs.  The  total  amount  sent  to  Great  Britain  annually  is  a  little  over  WO, 000  lbs. , 
equal  in  value  to  about  £850,000.  Cigars  and  cheroots  are  essentially  the  same;  they 
•only  differ  in  form. 

The  tobacco  received  in  the  leaf  is  all  more  or  less  manufactured  in  this  country.  It 
is  either  cut  finely,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  use  in  pipes,  or  made  into  cavendish,  negro- 
head,  or  twist;  the  last  is  often  called  pig-tail;  and  is  a  continuous  string  of  tobacco 
about  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  many  yards  in  length,  made  by  twisting  and  spinning  the 
leaves  when  fiaccld  from  being  wetted  and  heated  as  before  described;  this  string  is 
then  made  up  into  balls,  and  is  the  kind  chiefly  used  by  those  who  chew  tobacco. 

Snuff  is  another  form  of  manufactured  tobacco  largely  made  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
formed  by  grinding  the  leaf  either  with  or  without  the  leaf- stalks  and  midribs.  The 
grinding  is  generally  effected  in  wooden  mortars,  with  pestles  also  of  wood;  and  some 
kinds  of  snuff  are  prepared  from  kiln-dried  tobacco,  while  others  are  made  from  the  soft 
leaves.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  fortunes  have  been  made  by  manufacturers 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  snuff  which  has  become  a  favorite. 

Tobacco  is  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  value,  than 
any  other  article.  The  value  of  the  best  sorts  in  the  leaf  only  ranges  from  8d.  to  9d. 
per  pound;  while  the  duty  is  as  follows:  Unmanufactured,  containing  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  natural  moisture,  3s.  6d.  per  pound;  and  if  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
moisture,  8s.  lOd.  per  pound.  The  various  kinds  of  manufactured  tobacco  range  from 
4b.  4d.  to  68.  4d.  per  pound.  In  consequence  of  this  disproportion  between  the  value  of 
the  material  and  the  duty  paid  upon  it,  its  importation  is  fettered  with  numerous  condj- 
tions,  which  should  be  well  understood  by  those  who  import  either  for  trade  or  for  pri- 
vate use.  The  chief  regulations  are  as  follow :  It  is  prohibited  to  be  imported  at  any 
other  ports  in  the  United  Eingrlom  than  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Cork,  Cowes,  Drogheda, 
Dublin,  Falmouth,  Fleetwood,  Galway,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Hartlepool,  Hull.  Lancas- 
ter, Leith,  Limerick,  Liverpool,  London,  Londonderry.  Newcastle,  Newry,  Plymouth, 
Port  Glasgow,  Portsmouth,  Preston,  Sligo,  Southampton,  Swansea,  Waterforci,  Wex- 
ford, and  Whitehaven;  or  in  original  packages  of  less  than  80  pounds  weight.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  small  quantities  which  passengers  may  wish  to  bring  with  thera  in 
their  baggage;  in  which  case,  they  may  pay  duty  on  any  quantity  of  manufactured 
tobacco  or  cigars  under  8  pounds,  if  from  the  continent  (except  in  the  case  of  frequent 
visitors),  and  any  quantity  not  exceeding  7  pounds  if  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  other  distant  voyages;  and  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  passengers  may  pay  duty, 
and  import  as  surplus  stores  any  quantity  not  exceeding  9  pounds.  Of  cigars  uncon- 
sumcd  on  the  passage,  the  passenger  is  only  allowed  8  ounces  free  of  duty.  The  penal- 
ties for  any  invasion  of  these  regulations  are  very  heavy,  in  addition  to  which  the  goods 
are  always  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

The  quantity  of  manufactured  tobacco,  that  is,  cigars  and  snuff,  which  was  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1876  was  8,768,908  lbs.,  and  its  value  £1,276,852;  of  unmanu- 
factured, 76,064,627  lbs.,  and  its  value  £2,669,370.  The  gross  amount  of  revenue  col- 
lected by  the  custom-house,  for  tobacco  and  snuff,  in  1876-77,  after  deducting^repay- 
ments  and  drawbacks,  was  £7,775,575.  The  revenue  from  this  article  has  upon  the 
whole  kept  steadily  increasing  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  It  had  prior  to  that 
been  greatly  affected  by  the  civil  war  in  America.  The  smallest  value  of  manufactured 
tobacco  between  1857  and  1876  was  imported  in  1859;  of  unmanufactured,  during  the 
same  period,  the  smallest  value  was  imported  the  following  year — thus  plainly  indicating 
the  influence  of  that  struggle. 

Tobacco  is  used  as  a  sedative  or  narcotic  over  a  larger  area,  and  among  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  any  similar  substance,  opium  being  the  next  to  it  in  these  respects, 
and  the  hemp-plant  the  third.  Tobacco  leaves,  when  submitted  to  chemical  analysis, 
yield  nicotine  (q.v.),  which  is  its  most  characteristic  constituent,  albumen,  a  gluten- 
like substance,  gum,  resin,  malic  and  citric  acids,  and  a  large  amount  of  inorganic  con- 
stituents, 100  parts  of  the  dry  leaf  yielding  from  about  19  to  27  per  cent  of  ash,  in  which 
potash,  lime,  and  silica  preponderate.  In  a  physiological  and  medical  point  of  view,  the 
analysis  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  is  of  far  more  importance  than  that  of  the  leaf.  From 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Richardson,  it  appears  that  although  "  the  widest  differences  pre- 
vail in  respect  to  the  products  arising  from  differing  cigars,  differing  kinds  of  tobacco, 
and  diffenng  pipes,"  there  are  certain  substances  which  are  common  to  all  varieties  of 
tobacco-smoke.  Firstly,  there  is  in  all  tobacco-smoke  a  certain  amount  of  watery  rapor, 
impregnated  with  various  substances,  from  which  it  may  be  separated.  Secondly,  a 
small  quantity  of  free  carbon  is  always  present;  it  is  to  the  presence  of  this  constituent 
that  the  blue  color  of  the  smoke  fe  due.  "  It  is  this  carbon,"  says  Dr.  Richardson, 
"which  in  confirmed  and  inveterate  smokers  settles  on  the  back  part  of  the  throat  and 
on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  creating  of  ten  a  copious  secretion,  which 
it  discolors,  and  which  is  coughed  up  of  a  dark  coaly  appearance." — i^*  and  Against 
Tobaeeo,  Lond.  1866,  p.  5.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  ammonia  present. 
The  presence  of  the  ammonia  gives  to  the  smoke  an  alkaline  reaction.  Moreover,  **  it  la 
the  ammonia  that  bites  the  tongue  after  long  smoking;  it  is  the  ammonia  that  makeslhe 
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tongue  and  throat  of  the  smoker  so  dry,  and  induces  him  to  quaff  as  he  smokes,  and 
that  partly  excites  the  salivary  glands  to  secrete  so  freely.  The  ammonia  also  exerta  an 
influence  on  the  blood." — Richardson,  cp,  at,  p.  6.  Fourthly,  carbonic  ockZIs  always 
present,  as  may  be  shown  by  its  action  on  lime-water.  The  amount  differs  extremely  in 
the  smoke  from  different  kinds  of  tobacco,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Bichardsoa,  it  loay  be 
fairly  inferred  that  the  sleepiness,  headache,  and  lassitude  which  follow  the  prolooffed 
inhalation  of  tobacoo-f  umes,  are  largely  due  to  this  agent.  Fifthly,  tobaoco-smoke  yieldo 
a  product  having  an  <nly  appearance,  and  possessing  poisonous  properties.  It  is  popularly 
known  sisailof  tobacco;  and  on  further  analysis,  it  is  found  to  contain  three  substances 
— viz.,  a  fluid  alkaloid,  nicotine;  a  volatile  mbstance  having  an  empyreumatic  odor;  And 
an  extract  of  a  dark  resinous  character,  having  a  bitter  taste.  The  symptoms  of  tremor, 
palpitation,  and  i>aralY8is  which  ensue  after  excessive  smoking,  especially  in  pecsons 
unaccustomed  to  indulgence  in  this  practice,  seem  to  depend  upon  the  nicotine,  which 
is  known,  by  experiment,  to  be  highly  poisonous.  "  The  peculiar  smell  of  stale  tobaoeo- 
smoke,  which  hangs  so  long  on  the  breath  of  the  smoker,  and  on  articles  of  clothing,  is 
derived  from  the  volatile  empyreumatic  substance;  and  the  exceedingly  nauseous  sharp 
ta»te  which  is  recognized  by  every  unpracticed  smoker,  when  he  takes  a  foul  pipe  into 
his  mouth,  is  due  to  the  bitter  extract.  It  is  apparently  this  extract  which  crerites  vom- 
iting in  persons  unaccustomed  to  tobacco,  and  of  which  the  body  after  a  time  becomes 
tolerant." — Richardson,  op.  cit.,  p.  8.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  more  common  effects 
are  due  to  the  carbonic  acid  and  tlie  ammonia;  while  the  rarer  and  more  severe  are  due 
to  the  nicotine,  the  empyreumatic  substance,  and  the  resin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  symptoms  of  alight  tobaeco- 
poisoning,  because  they  are  well  known  to  the  great  majority  of  the  male  population. 
Fortunately,  tlie  effects  produced  by  tobacco  are  very  transitory,  as  the  poison  finds  a 
ready  exit  from  the  body.  The  system,  after  being  subjected  for  a  few  times  to  the 
poisons  of  tobacco-smoke,  becomes  accustomed  to  their  influence,  the  distressing 
symptoms  no  longer  occur,  and  a  condition  of  ''tolerance"  is  established.  From  the 
extensive  investigations  of  Dr.  Richardson,  it  appears  that  .there  are  no  grounds  for 
believing  that  smoking  can  produce  any  organic  changes.  It  may,  however,  j^oduce 
various  functional  disturbances:  (a)  On  the  stomach,  (b)  On  the  heart,  producing 
debility  and  irre^lar  action,  (e)  On  the  organs  of  the  senses,  as  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
confusion  of  vision,  subjective  sounds,  etc.  (d)  On  the  brain,  suspending  the  waste  of 
that  organ,  and  oppressing  it  if  it  be  duly  nourished,  but  soothing  it  if  it  be  exhausted. 
(e)  On  the  nerves  leading  to  over-secretion  of  the  glands  which  they  control.  (/)  On 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  causing  what  has  been  described  as  the  "  smoker's 
sore  throat."  "  The  disease  consists  of  an  irritable  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  Uie 
back  of  the  throat,  redness  there,  dryness,  a  tendency  to  cough,  and  an  enlarged  soft, 
sore  condition  of  the  tonsils,  rendering  every  act  of  swallowing  painful  and  difficult." 
It  may  exist  without  detection  for  a  long  time;  but  if  a  damp,  cold,  foggy  state  of  the 
air  comes  on,  the  throat  becomes  troublesome  and  painful,  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is 
detected,  and  the  symptoms  become  much  aggravated  by  any  attempt  to  smoke.  This 
condition  is  more  readily  induced  by  the  use  of  cigars  than  of  pipes:  it  is  quite  incur- 
able so  long  as  the  patient  continues  to  smoke,  but  soon  disappears  when  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  entirely  suspended.  In  association  with  this  condition  of  the  throat,  the 
gunis  are  usually  abnormally  pale  and  firm,  (ff)  On  the  bronchial  surface  of  the 
lungs,  sustaining  any  irritation  that  may  be  present,  and  increasing  the  cough.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  tobacco-smoke  can  cause  specific  diseases,  such  as  insanity,  epilepsy, 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  apoplexy,  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  cancer,  consumption,  or  chronic  • 
bronchitis.  If,  as  is  universally  allowed,  tobacco  possesses,  like  alcohol,  arsenic  (in 
minute  doses),  opium,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  the  power  of  arresting  the  oxidation  of  the  living 
tissues,  and  thus  checking  their  disintegration,  it  follows  (1)  that  the  habit  of  smoking 
must  be  "most  deleterious  to  the  youn^,  causing  in  them  impairment  of  growth,  pre- 
mature manhood,  and  physical  degradation"  (Richardson,  op.  dt.,  p.  73);  and  (2)  that  the 
habit  may  be  conducive  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  individual,  provided  he  cannot 
supply  himself  with  sufficient  nourishing  food  to  supply  the  daily  tear  and  wear  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems. 

For  a  lon^  controversy  on  the  question.  Is  Smoking  iTijurioue  to  JSeaithf  in  which  sir 
Ranald  Martin,  Mr.  Solly,  Dr.  Ranking,  and  other  medical  men  took  a  part,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  1st  volume  of  TJie  Lancet  for  1857.  The  whole  matter  is  very  fairly 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  excellent  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  so  freely 
borrowed  in  this  article — a  memoir  which  we  can  cordially  recommend  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  this  subject.  Before  the  full  maturity  of  the  system  is  attained,  even  the 
smallest  amount  of  smoking  is  hurtful ;  subseouently^  the  habit  is,  in  most  instances, 
only  prejudicial  when  it  is  carried  to  excess.  We  cannot  honestly  say  more  asainst 
tobacco  than  can  be  urged  against  any  other  luxury,  and  of  nearly  every  luxury  it  la  the 
least  injurious.  "  It  is  innocuous  as  compared  wiUi  alcohol;  it  does  infinitely  less  harm 
than  opium;  it  is  in  no  sense  woi*se  than  tea;  and  by  the  side  of  high  living  altogether, 
it  contrasts  most  favorably."— Richardson,  op,  c»<.,  p.  75.  In  conclusion,  a  word  or  two 
may  be  said  regarding  the  kind  of  pipe  that  should  be  used.  A  long,  perfectly  clean 
pipe,  composed  of  an  absorbing  material  like  clay  or  meerschaum,  which  can  suck  up 
the  oily  matter  before  it  reaches  the  mouth,  is  always  to  be  preferred ^^^ndM.Mela8n&, 
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l»  ftrliHfc  tte'ioieotlAe  if^orld  is  indebted  for  many  in^nioos  appUcations  of  ckemialry  to 
Bui  Ibe  treatment  of  diseases,  has  recently  suggested,  tliat  if  a  plug  of  ootton, 
i  with  a  stioog  solution  of  citric  or  tannic  acid,  were  placed  in  tiie  stem,  so  at  io 
tlie  smoke  befcM'e  it  reached  the  mouth,  all  the  nicotine  would  be  seized  by  and 
«Dmbiaa  with  the  acid.  The  different  kinds  of  tobacco  ex^rt  a  different  influence  on 
the  aiBoker  according  to  the  amount  of  noxious  ingredients  which  they  contain.  Thua» 
cavendish,  pigtail,  and  coarse  sbag  yield  the  oily  matters  in  much  more  abundance  than 
Latakia  or  Turkish,  which  are  hence  termed  mild  tobaccos.  Ci^rs  produce  dyspepsia 
much  more  rapidl^  than  pipes,  for  in  smoking  them,  unless  with  a  long  mouth-pieoe, 
nicotine  is  necessarily  absorbed. 

Snufllog  is  probably  the  least  injurious  form  in  which  to  take  tobacco,  and  chewinj^ 
the  most  deleterious;  yet  sailors,  who  chew  more  freely  than  .any  other  class  in  thta 
country,  are  usually  men  in  vigorous  health,  and  after  prolonged  practice  the  quantitr 
they  can  consume  is  enormous,  Dr.  Arrott  mentions  the  case  of  a  harbor  saperin tend* 
ent,  formerly  a  sailor,  aged  64,  in  the  almost  uninterrupted'  'enjoyment  of  good  health, 
who  chewea  tobacco  for  upward  of  50  years,  and  at  len^h  a<0  il^  swallowing  every 
particle  of  leaf  and  juice.  For  many  years,  he  had  been  m  the  constant  practice  of 
••  eating  a  quarter  or  a  pound  of  the  strongest  negrohewi  every  five  days," — the  Lancet^ 
184T,  vol.  i.  p.  440. 

The  effects  which  tobacco  produces  in  large  doses,  when  taken  by  persons  unaccus- 
tdmed  to  its  use,  in  the  form  of  powder,  infusion,  or  excessive  smoking,  are  ''faintnese^ 
nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  delirium,  loss  of  power  of  the  limbs,  general  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  system,  trembling,  comjilete  prostration  of  strength,  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face, with  cold,  clammy  perspiration,  convulsive  movements,  paralysis,  and  death.  In 
some  eases,  there  is  purging,  with  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen;  in  others,  there  is  rather 
a  sense  of  sinking  or  depression  in  the  r^on  of  the  heart,  creating  a  sense  of  impending 
dissolution.  With  the  above-mentioned  symptoms,  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
dimness  of  the  sight,  a  small,  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and  difficulty  of 
breatliing." — Taylor's  Pnnciple$  and  Practice  of  M&Ucal  Juri»pruaetice,  p.  321.  Although 
there  are  two  recorded  cases  of  poisoning  bv  nicotine,  poisoning  by  tobacco  lias  rardy 
given  rise  to  medico-legal  investigation.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
porter  is  often  drugged  with  tobacco  or  Scotch  snuff,  for  the  purpose  of  stupefying  per- 
sons with  a  view  to  robbery.  In  all  cases  of  poisoning  with  tobacco,  if  it  has  been 
swallowed,  an  emetic  of  a  scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  at  once  administered, 
and  the  most  powerful  stimulants,  both  external  and  internal,  should  be  employed. 
Prof.  Haughtou  hat)  shown  that  nicotine  and  strychnine  antagonize  one  another;  on  this 
assumption,  strychnine,  carefully  administered,  would  be  the  proper  antidote. 

Tobacco  has  been  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  an  enema,  with  the  view  of  relax- 
ing the  muscular  fibers,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  stricture  of  the  bowel  or  urethra, 
tetanus,  etc. ;  but  in  such  cases,  it  has  now  been  generally  superseded  by  chlorofonn.  If 
it  continue  to  hold  a  place  in  the  pharmacopcBia,  it  will  probably  be  as  an  antidote  to 
strychnine. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  Indian  tobacco  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  subject  of 
this  article,  and  is  a  synonym  for  loibeUa  infata. 

TOBACCO  {ante).  The  culture  of  tobacco  began  in  Virginia  with  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  colony.  It  is  recorded  that  in  1615  the  gardens,  fields,  and  even  the  streets 
of  Jamestown  were  planted  with  tobacco;  which  immediately  became,  not  only  the 
staple  crop,  but  the  principal  currency  of  the  colony.  In  1619  "  ninety  agr^eabl^ 
persons,  young  and  incorrupt,"  and  in  1621,  ''sixty  more  maids,  of  virtuous  education, 
young  and  handsome,"  were  sent  out  from  London  on  a  man-iage  speculation.  The  first 
lot  of  these  ladies  was  bought  by  the  colonists  for  120  pounds  of  tobacco  each;  the  second 
lot  brought  150  pounds  each.  By  the  year  1622  the  annual  product  of  tobacco  amounted 
to  60,000  pounds,  and  it  more  than  doubled  during  the  next  20  years.  The  culture  of 
this  i^nt  was  introduced  Into  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York  in  1646,  though  it 
never  jzained  the  same  prominence  there  as  further  south.  But  Maryland,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  and  later  Kentucky,  made  it  the  leading  object  of  their  culture  almost 
from  their  first  settlement.  It  long  constituted  the  most  valuable  export  of  British 
America;  but  the  product  per  acre  had  been  diminishing  for  many  years  before  the 
revolution,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  supplying  manure,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion 
of  the  soil.  From  1744  to  1776  the  exports  of  this  crop  averaged  40,000,000  pounds  a 
year.  Tobacco  has  now  become  a  somewhat  prominent  crop  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  in  both  of  these  states  its  culture  has  rapidly  extended.  In  1850  but 
188,246  pounds  were  raised  in  Massachusetts;  in  1860  the  crop  increased  to  8,288,198 
pounds,  and  in  1870  to  7,812,886.  Since  the  latter  dsife  it  h^s  fallen  off,  and  in  1878  was 
4,820,000;  and  1879,  4,850,000  pounds.  The  aggregate  yield  of  the  country  in  1840  was 
reported  by  the  census  of  that  year  as  219,168,819  pounds;  in  1850  it  was  reduced  to 
199,752,655  pounds;  but  in  1860  it  went  up  to  434,209,461  pounds,  to  fall  agshi  in  1870 
to  262,736,021  pounds,  «  fluctuation  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  many  casualties  to 
which  it  is  liable,  damage  by  insects,  hail,  drought,  frosts,  etc.  Tliough  it  is  produced 
in  all  the  states,  there  were  only  14  states  in  1870  that  produced,  each,  as  much  as 
1.000,000  pounds,  while  several  counties  in  tobacco  states  yield  each  two,  three,  or  ^ye 
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ihiHions  of  pouDds.  tCentuoky  and  Virgi&ia  were  credited  with  more  tiMti  bM  t^bB 
crop,  the  former  state  alone  40  per  cent  of  it.  Only  seven  states  separately  exceeded 
X0,000,000  pounds,  by  the  census  of  1870;  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Ohio«  Maiy- 
land,  Missouri,  and  iN^orth  Carolina,  in  onler  of  precedence.  Connecticat  grows  some 
tobacco  in  every  county,  though  Hartford  co.  was  credited  in  1870with  5,880,209  pounds 
of  the  8,828,798  pounds  reported.  Three  Atlantic  states,  with  four  western,  at  one  time 
monopolized  the  production,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


States. 


Vliifiiila    

Kentucky 

Tennessee , 

Maryland 

North  Carolina.... 

Ohio  

Missouri 

Total 

Other  states 
Grand  total. 


1860. 


1860. 


1870. 


66,808,227  I  IS 
66,601,196  I  10 
20,148,082  a 
21,407,497  i  a- 
11,984,786  '  8: 
10,454,449  1  &-:k 
17,118,784      19 

198,413,871     89 
6,888,784      4 

199,752,666  i  48^ 


:  ^7  I  «7.0*sj«4 

83  10  vl«ir..?«0 

77  1  2    1<v:..t68 

66!  1    :       89 


1  67 

1  178 

1:  .■^f,.m 

22   y:^jS7 

26^.  :■::.,  ;341 


1874. 


8&,000,OOD 

34,600,000 

6,780,000 

16,500,000 

8,600,000 

18,000,000 

18,860,000 

197,140,000 

51,816,000 

178,866^000 


None  of  the  cotton  states  produce  much  tobacco,  but  one  county  in  Florida,  Gadsden, 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  Cuba  tobacco,  which  always  brings  a 
high  price.  In  1870  there  were  211  counties  in  the  United  8tates  producing  more  &an 
100,000  pounds,  each,  while  all  others  contributed  little  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
crop.  The  number  of  acres  planted  in  tobacco  in  all  the  states  was,  in  1874,  148,277, 
divided  as  follows:  New  Hampshire,  130;  Massachusetts,  885;  Connecticut,  6,475; 
New  York,  1215;  Pennsylvania,  8,427;  Maryland,  15,558;  Virginia,  85,180;  North 
Carolina,  12,737;  Florida,  300;  Tennessee,  2,402;  West  Virginia,  600;  Kentucky,  80,025; 
Ohio,  10,638;  Indiana,  8.225;  Illinois,  1382;  Wisconsin.  760;  Missouri,  18,848.  The 
general  average  jjrice  per  pound  in  1874  was  11.1  cents.  There  are  a  great  many 
varieties  of  American  tobacco,  the  exhibit  in  the  economic  museum  of  agriculture  in 
connection  with  the  department  at  Washington  showing  in  1877  90  specimens  from  21 
states,  the  best  sample  being  a  Virginia  tobacco,  said  to  have  brought  $4  per  pound. 
Included  in  the  exhibit  was  a  specimen  of  wild  Indian  tobacco  from  Arizona.  The 
Connecticut  seed-leaf  is  cultivated  almost  exclusively  in  New  England,  and  in  certain 
counties  in  New  York.  A  cross  from  Havana  seed  is  grown  in  Bucks  co.,  Penn.,  much 
resembling  imported  Cuba  tobacco.  The  Maryland  tobacco  is  of  two  varieties,  the 
broad  leaf  and  the  narrow  leaf.  The  former  commands  a  higher  price;  the  latter 
yields  a  larger  quantity.  Much  of  it  is  exported,  a  large  order  being  usually  filled  for  the 
French  government.  There  are  in  Maryland  the  bay  tobacco,  big  Fryor  variety, 
white  stem,  Frederick,  etc.  North  Carolina  produces  the  Qooch,  white  stem,  yellow 
Pryor,  big  Orinoco,  and  little  Orinoco;  Tennessee  has  some  of  these,  and  also  the  big: 
ana  little  Frederick,  blue  Pryor,  big  stem,  etc.  Much  of  the  Kentucky  tobacco  goes  to 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  north  of  Europe ;  certain  varieties  are  sent  to  Mexico  and  to 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  white  Burley,  long  green,  Baltimore  Cuba,  twist  bud,  and 
big  shoe-string,  are  among  the  Kentucky  varieties.  Rotation  is  commonly  practiced 
with  this  crop.  Thus,  in  the  Connecticut  valley  it  is  customary  to  take  from  one  to 
three  crops  of  tobacco,  then  a  hay  or  grain  crop,  followed  by  giass  for  several  years. 
In  the  Onondaga  district,  N.  Y.,  the  order  is  clover,  wheat,  tobacco;  Steuben  co.,  clover, 
corn,  tobacco;  in  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  which  produces  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop 
of  that  state,  tobacco  is  preceded  by  corn  and  followed  by  wheat;  in  Virginia  the  custom 
frequently  is  to  take  off  two  or  three  crops  of  tobacco,  followed  by  wheat,  afterward 
clover  or  grass. — Up  to  1877,  tobacco  had  paid  to  the  general  government  a  revenue  of 
more  than  $426,000,000  in  16  years;  meanwhile,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  return 
to  the  government  had  been  greater  than  that  to  the  producers:  the  excess  in  1877  r«ich- 
ing  $12,500,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  production,  area,  and  value  of  the 
tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States,  1868-79: 


Year. 

Product. 

Area. 

Value. 

Value 
per  lb. 

Yield 
p*racre 

750 
651 
660 
784 
821 
775 
680 
786 
780 
778 
740 

Va!ue 
p*racre 

1868 

408,000,000 
893,000,000 
886,000,000 
426,000,000 
480,000,000 
606,000,000 
815,000,000 
623,000,000 
686,000,000 
580,000,000 
429,200,000 
891,278,860 

686,000 
604,000 
676,000 
680,000 
584,600 
658,000 
500,000 
710,000 
788,000 
745.000 
580,000 
892,100 

$42,612,000 
41,265,000 
38.500,000 
41,748,000 

10.6 
10.5 
10. 

Oft 

$79.50 

1869 

68.82 

1870 

66.90 

1871 

71.96 

1872 

49,920,000      10.4 
41,996,000        8.8 
84,650,000      11. 
41,760,000        8. 
89.590,000  1      7.4 
40,600.000        7. 
25,752,000        6. 
28,727,524       JL7 

85. S9 

1878 

64.32 

1874 

69.90 

1875 

58.81 

1876 

54.01 

1877 

54.49 

1878 , 

1879 

44.40 

66. 8» 

vGq< 
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The  followibg  table  shows  the  prodnotion  of  tobaoco  in  the  Utiited  States  in  1879, 
by  states: 


Staxbb. 


1  Quantity    Av.  yield'    ^^  Value  |      Total' 
I  Produced.  |per  iwjre.l  -•^c***^!  per  lb.  I    Value. 


.L 


MassAchiBe.tto.. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

WestVii^inia,.. 

Kentucky 

Ohio. 


Tndiiftniv 

Illinois 

Wisconsin » 

Missouri 

Nevada.  Colorado,  and  territories. 


^Fotal 891,278,350 


i.v.'\tJ0O  , 

1,600 

■i.s.-.i,)0O 

1,400 

i^  i  1^  «J0 

1,81B 

au-T^.TDO  ! 

1,469 

a^i,.-jiA  wo 

688 

SfV^iriOO 

768 

ll>ti...lOO' 

666 

^JJ^-'.^XX)  1 

800 

J,>.;..,:«)0  j 

658 

l»;.;-ii,iX)0 

793 

M.^-JI.^JOO  ( 

671 

4U^if5/)00  1 

840 

4,v.,j.kX)0  i 

650 

fyAUm  1 

1,0^ 

i:v-^i>  100  ■• 

668 

soo  I 


S66 


2.900 

11 

6,900 

12 

1,850 

12 

«),aoo 

0» 

40,800 

06 

113,400 

06 

01,400 

07 

K,MO 

06 

:{,860 

06 

160,000 

06 

21,000 

06 

7,900 

•06 

7,000 

06 

5,300 

12 

22,700 

06 

9,000 

07 

997     I    392,100 


$478,600, 
1,159,200 
991,909' 
2,6«^50& 
2,291,920 
4,826,210 


9,206,000' 
112,518 

6,844^000 
846,46^ 
381,800 
273,000 
666.988, 
T52,508^ 
167,61* 


06        $22,727,624 


TOBA000-PIPS8,  are  made  of  various  materials,  the  commonest  in  Europe  being  a 
line  white  clay,  which  has  consequently  received  the  name  of  pipe-elay.  Their  uAial 
form  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  but  the  manufacture  of  a  clay  tobacco-pipe 
is  hy  no  means  a  simple  affair.  The  nnst  part  of  the  operation  is  performed  by  trained 
children,  who,  with  nice  skill,  roll  out  upon  a  board  a  small  piece  of  olay  into  a  lonr 
slender  cylindrical  rod,  at  the  end  of  which  is  then  attached  a  lump  of  clay,  lust  enough 
to  form  the  bowl.  These  rudimentary  pipes  are  arranged  by  dozens  on  a  boards  until 
they  have  become  sufficiently  hardened.  They  are  then  handed  to  the  pipe-maker,  who 
takes  a  pointed  iron  wire,  and  first  dipping  it  into  oil,  pushes  it  into  the  end  of  the  thiu 
column  of  clay,  and  having  passed  it  through,  foims  the  bowl  with  a  folding  brass 
mold.  The  wfre  is  then  withdrawn  >  and  after  a  slight  dressing  with  a  knife,  the  pipes, 
now  complete,  are  slightly  curved  in  the  stem,  and  are  laid  by  to  dry  for  a  few  days, 
wheil  they  are  removed  to  the  kiln,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  consists  of 
an  interior  chamber,  with  a  number  of  small  stages,  so  that  the  pipes  can  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  circles  without  touching  each  other.  Tlds  interior  chamber  can  be  closed 
so  as  to  exclude  smoke,  and,  tn  fact,  is  only  a  wggar  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  is  used  in 
making  pottery  (gl  v.).  The  fire  acts  all  round  it,  and  fires  of  burns  the  pipes  without 
smoking  them.  When  thoroughly  baked,  they  undergo  a  kind  of  polishing  or  dressing, 
and  are  fit  for  sale.  .  Finer  and  more  expensive  pipes  are  made  of  meerschaum  (q.v.). 
Under  the  head  of  Pipk-bticks  wiU  be  found  an  account  of  the  \'ariou8  materials  used 
for  making  the  tubes  of  these  and  oUier  pipe-bowls,  ^rier-root  pipes,  now  very  common, 
have  the  bowl  and  stem  made  of  one  piece  of  wood ;  and  although  the  stem  is  short, 
they  partially  absorb  the  oil  produced  in  smoking,  which,  however,  is  perhaps  as  much 
the  case  with  the  common  clay-pipe  when  it  is  new. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  smoking, 
and  consequently  of  the  ijse  of  pipes.  That  pipes  fgr  smoking  herbs  for  medicinal  and 
other  purposes  were  in  use  in  England  and  elsewhere  long  before  the  introduction  of 
tobacco,  is  tolerably  certain,  and  the  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  some  places.  Colt's-foot, 
yarrow,  mouse-car,  lettuce,  and  other  plants  are  occasionally  smoked,  and  no  doubt  have 
been  so  for  centuries.  A  primitive  kind  of  pipe,  doubtless  such  as  has  been  made  genera- 
tion after  generation,  is  still  in  use  in  some  remote  districts.  It  consists  of  a  stick  oi  elder. 
from  whicli  the  pith  has  been  removed,  with  a  bowl  formed  of  common  day,  and  dried 
by  the  kitchen-fire.  However  much  the  habit  of  smoking  herbs  might  obtain  in  Britain 
before  that  time,  it  is  certain  that  to  the  introduction  of  tobacco  is  to  be  traced  the  rise 
of  the  trade  of  the  pipe-maker.  Pipes  have  been  round  in  situations  pear  the  Roman 
wall  in  Northumberland,  and  other  Roman  stations  in  Britain,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
they  were  used  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  But  this  opinion  was  relintiuished  by  Dr.  Bruce, 
the  antiquary,  who  first  propounded  it;  and  very  few  now  imagine  that  any  of  the  pipes 
to  be  seen  in  the  anti<^uarian  museums  of  Europe  arc  many  centuries  old.  The  names 
Danes',  pipes,  Celts'  pipes,  elfin  pipes,  fairy  pipes,  old  man  pipes,  etc.,  are  popularly 
given  to  t^e  oJd  pipes,  but  afford  no  evidence  as  to  their  real  antiquity.  Many  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  their  very  small  size,  whence,  perhaps,  some  of  the  names;  but  this 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  of  the  very  high  price  of  tobacco  when  first 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used,  the  smoke  inhaled  by  the 
mouth  being  expellea  through  the  nostrils,  so  that  the  narcotic  power  of  the  herb  was 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost  Similar  very  small  pipes  have  also  been  found  in  North 
America,  and  the  same  mode  of  using  tobacco  has  always  prevailed  among  the  Americaa 
Indians.  See  Wilson's  PreMstorie  Man,  vol.  ii.  Stone  pipes,  or  pipe-bowls,  have  also 
been  found  in' Britain,  cut  in  rude  fonns,  and  which  apparently  were  used  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  tube,  perhaps  a  straw.    Such  pipe<-bowl8»  but  elaborsftely  carved,  are  amon^; 


^he  faofl^  renwkaUe  Aneitean  snli^iiilieB.    TbcQT  eontiaue,  however,  to  be  mtde  bjr  the 

American  Indians  to  the  present  day,  often  of  stone,  which  are  not  cut  without  jj^eat 
difficulty,  and  are  adorned  with  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Some  of  them  are  adapted 
for  the  insertion  of  two  tubes,  that  two  smokers  may  inhale  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco  al 
once.  AmoBg  some  et  the  American  triboB,  the  greatest  care  is  bestowed  on  the  orna- 
menting of  the  pipe-stem;  by  others,  on  the  bowl. 

The  clay-pipe,  much  the  same  as  is  now  used,  probably  came  into  use  very  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  tobacco  hi  Britain.  Aubrey,  writing  in  1680,  says  that  tobtco- 
8BK)kers  at  first  used  silver  p^s,  *'  but  the  ordinary  sort  made  use  of  a  walnut-shjelt  and 
a  straw."  In  the  ifeiga  of  WiiUam  III.,  vipea  were  occaaionally  made  of  bsMS  and  of 
iron.  Examples  of  these  are  preserved  in  various  collections.  The  pipe  wes,  ia  the 
earlier  days  of  smoking,  passed  round  the  table — one  man  taking  a  whiff  or  two,  and 
then  handing  It  to  his  neighbor;  thus,  one  pipe  of  tobacco  would  ''suffice  tbree  or  four 
men  at  once.''  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writen  that  the  emaUer  the  pipe^  the  more 
ancient  is  its  date ;  but  this  is  decidedly  an  error.  The  better  criterion  of  age  is  thefbrm. 
The  barrel-shaped  bowl  was  most  usual  durmg  the  commonwealth  ana  the  reum  of 
Charles  II.,  aHhous^  it  was  made  in  many  various  ebapee^  which  are  well  known  from 
representations  of  them  in  prints  of  the  time  and  on  the  traders'  tokens.  In  the  t^pi  of 
William  III.,  a  more  elongated  form  of  bowl  begau  to  be  prevalent,  ppobably  intro- 
duced from  Holland,  although  the  barrel-sfaaped  bowl  still  continued  to  be  used.  In  the 
middle  of  the  18th  c,  the  wide-mouthed  bowl,  now  so  universal,  became  the  prevalent 
form,  and  the  spur,  which  had  hitherto  been  flat,  to  rest  tlie  pipe  upon  when  in  me,  was 
elongated,  after  a  fashion  supposed  also  to  have  originated  in  Hollaod.  Itedmltish 
sutUMripet^d  Irish  dudesn  are  short  clay-pipes. 

The  most  celebrated  seat  of  the  pipe-maiMifectuie  in  Britain  is  Bioseley,  in  Bhnopehire, 
where  it  appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  and  has  coBlinued 
uninterroptedlv  to  the  present  day.  Many  hands  are  employed,  and  many  gvoss  of  pipes 
''turned  out"  aaily.  Pipes  are,  however,  made  in  oaany  places,  the c^y  being  obtained 
from  Purbeck. 

The  pipe-makers  of  London,  as  early  as  1601,  had  privileges  which  gave  them  a  mon- 
opoly. Im  1619  the  craft  of  pipe-makers  was  incorporated  in  England.  Holland  has 
long  been  famous  for  pipe  mt^ing.  The  Dutch  manufacturers  were  ver«r  Jealous  of 
rivalry.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  pipe-manufactory  was  establisLdd  in  Flan- 
ders, and  the  Dutch  makers  determined  to  ruin  it.  The  duties  were  too  high  to  admit  of  a 
a  large  importation,  and  they  therefore  freighted  a  large  ship  entirely  with  tobaoo^pipes, 
set  sail  to  Ostend,  and  purposely  wrecked  her  there.  In  accordance  with  the  inaritinie 
laws  of  thatcitv,  the  pipes  were  landed  from  the  wreck,  and  sold  at  such  "ruinous 
prices"  as  defied  oompetitioa;  and  the  new  manufactory  at  onoe  sunk,  and  was  closed. 

TOBA'OO,  one  of  the  Windward  islands  (see  Antillbs)  belonging  to  Britian,  f!e8  80 
m.  s.e.  of  Qrenada,  and  18  m.  n.e.  of  Trinidad,  is  82  m.  long,  from  6  to  •  broad,  and 
has  an  area  of  97  sq.  miles.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1406,  and 
named  bvhim  Assumption ;  the  name  of  Tobago  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  fh>m  the  free 
use  of  tooacco  by  the  Caribs  when  first  visltea  by  Europeans.  It  came  into  BciMi  pos- 
session in  1764.  From  its  gloomy-looking  mountains,  dense  forests,  and  abrupt  precipices, 
descending  to  the  sea,  Tobago  has  been  called  the  "  Melancholy  isle;"  but,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  the  aspect  becomes  more  pleasing,  though  still  rough  and  irregular,  bebig  ex- 
tensively occupied  with  conical  hills  and  spurs,  all  connected  by  a  ridge  running tiwoogh 
the  interior,  the  greatest  elevation  of  which  is  1800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From 
the  high  ridge  descend  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  which  terminate  in  small  alluvial 
plains.  Scarborough  is  its  chief  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  shores  of  Rochley  bay, 
and  at  the  base  of  a  conical  hill  rising  ^  ft.  in  altitude,  crowned  by  fort  King  George. 
Plymouth,  another  town,  is  situated  opposite  Scarborough,  on  the  leeward  shore,  about 
6  m.  distant,  and  is  the  landin^^-place  for  passengers,  etc.,  from  the  royal  mail-steam- 
ers. Two-thirds  of  the  island  is  still  covered  with  primitive  forests,  comprising  many 
varieties  of  hard-woods  and  ornamental  trees.  The  ^ologlcal  formation  of  the  island 
is,  on  the  whole,  similar  to  that  of  Trinidad.  The  climate  is  considered  salubrious;  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  75*  to  90*.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  17,054.  The  island  pro- 
duces sugar,  rum,  molasses,  cocoanuts,  cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo;  pimento  also  grows 
wild  The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  for  the  ten  years  precedingld62  averaged  §3,598 
cwts.  The  value  of  sugar  exported  in  1871  was  £81,104;  in  lff?B,  £97,631.  In  1876 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  was  £92,015;  of  the  imports,  £67,772.  The  number  of 
public  schools  has  recently  increased,  and  about  16  per  cent  of  llie  population  were  re- 
ceiving education — ^a  much  higher  average  than  in  the  other  West  India  islands.  The 
island  IS  governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  under  the  governor  of  Barbadoes  as  diSef. 

TOBSSMO'BT.    See  Mitll,  IsukND  of. 

TOIBIT,  BOOK  of,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  the  Old  Testament  apoc- 
ryphal books.  It  exists  at  present  in  Qreek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  JMBS.,  the 
texts  of  which'difler  considerably,  yet  not  materially,  from  each  other.  The  oldest  and 
most  valuable  is  the  Greek  Septuagint;  indeed,  where  the  others  depart  from  it,  they 
possess  little  claim  to  our  respect,  although  the  original  text  was  certaifdy  not  Gro^ 
When  and  where  the  book  was  written,  are  questions  U^whi^^^ous  answen  have 
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been  g^tren;  but  fhe  opinion  of  Bwald,  wko  selects  P«nl» m  tiM  eeene^  uA  the  middW 
of  the  4th  c.  rc.  as  the  date  of  its  eompoflUkm,  aipwes  besi  with  its  internal  «hamotar* 
The  author  he  imagines  to  have  been  a  P^estinian  Jsw  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  ooa- 
lectures  that  a  tranriation  of  the  work  wm  mads  into  Alexandrian  Giesk  in  the  l«t  c«  mo. 
That  the  contents  of  Tobit  are  not  historical  soared^  reqnires  proof  in  modem  tisnes;  yeti 
up  to  the  period  of  the  reformntioii  no  serions  difflcnlt^  was  felt  in  vsooiTiB^  it  as  such^ 
Luther  was  the  first  to  speak  of  it  as  a  *'  poetical,"  Le.,  an  inn^ary,  didactic  psoduc* 
tion^,  and  since  bis  time  biblioal  critica  have  been  pretty  unanunoun  on  the  point;  ai- 
thougii  some  contend  for  what  th^  catt  a  histasical  bwiis.  The  leadixig  iaciddnta  ot 
the  story  do  not  differ  by  a  hairfareadth  i»  erotescMn  and  peuKik  fnirtmflfiU0nis$  from  tha 
fantastic  extravaganzas  of  the  Arabian  Kigfats.  Tobit^  sle^i4ng  outside  the  wall  of  his 
court  .yard  one  niffbt,  is  blinded  by  spanows  ''  muting  warm  dimg  into  his  fQ^es;"  hisson 
Tobias  is  attacked  on  the  Tigris  by  a  fish,  wliieh  leraaont  ol  tie  water  t«  asssiA  hima 
and  marries  a  Jewish  maiden  called  8am»  asfnn  of  whoae  bethsothed  lovem  hnd  been 
8ucce88iTely  csanied  off  by  an  eiril  spirit  ealM  Aamodena.  Aowodans  is  diiven  off  by 
an  angel— who  first  appean  nndsr  the  name  of  Awriae,  bat  subsewMintiy  turns  out  to  »• 
Raphael— and  then  fl£as  So  the  vttermost  parts  of  ligypt,  wheva  ha  la  bound.  Oki  TobU 
is  cured  of  blindness  by  as  appUoation  to  his  cfyes  of  Uie  gall  of  the  fish  that^  had  tried  I9 
devour  his  sob.  The  ssntimenis  are  often  very  piouaand  didactic,  the  desmmtions  of 
social  Kfe  are  pictnresqiie,  and  apparantlT  trae,  but  no  azQelleLce  ol  that  kind  can 
reconcile  us  to  the  childish  absaxdfties  of  the  story. 

T0B0L8X',  a  government  of  w.  Siberia,  occupies  the  n.w.  angle  of  the  country,  and  Is 
bounded  on  the  n,  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  on  the  w.  by  the  Ural  mountains,  and  on  the  e. 
by  the  governments  of  Yeniseisk  and  Tomsk.  Area,  504,820  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1080,- 
848,  mostly  Russians,  but  including  also  Ostiaks,  Tartars,  Bokhanans,  and  BamoleAss. 
Branches' of  the  Ural  and  Altfd  mountains  form  a  hilly  region  in  the^.  and  s.e. ;  Imtthe 
governmeDJt  is  for  the  most  part  an  extensive  plain,  sloping  to  the  banks  of  the  prhiciMd 
rivers  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ob  (q.r.),  and  lis 
great  navigable  affluents,  the  Irtish,  Tobol,  Om,  and  Toura.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the 
southern  and  middle  districts;  marshes  covered  with  forests  occupy  the  land  n.  of 
lat.  57**,  and  frozen  marshes  border  the  Arctic  ocean.  See  TuimitA.  The  climate, 
mild  in  the  middle  districts,  is  severe  in  the  n.,  and  warm  in  the  south.  Dogs,  martens, 
ermines,  silver  and  blue  foxes,  bears,  deer,  etc.,  eider  ducks,  geese,  ducks,  etc.,  are  the 
principal  animals.  The  chief  crops  are  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  Agriculture  employs  the 
great  mass  of  the  Inhabitants,  except  in  the  n.,  where  hunting  and  fishing  »rc  the  general 
occupations.  The  luxuriant  meadows  of  the  s.  are  taken  advantage  of  for  cattle-breed- 
ing.   Timber,  furs,  and  fish  are  the  chief  articles  of  commerce. 

TOBOIfK,  a  town  of  western  Siberia,  capital  of  the  floveniment  of  the  same  name, 
stands  at  the  conflaence  of  the  Irtish  and  the  Tobol,  1970  m.  e.  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is 
well  bnfll,  with  timber  houses  aud  wide  and  re^lar  streets,  and  its  position  on  the  two 
great  rivers  is  picturesque:  but  its  lower  part  is  subject  almost  annually  to  iauudation 
from  the  high  floods  of  tlie  Irtish  in  sprix^.  Its  sitnatioa,  considerably  n.  of  the  great 
crommoolal  highway  between  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  more  pro- 
ductive regions  of  the  country,  is  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  commerce.  To- 
Imlsk  contains  a  large  prison,  capable  of  accommodating  8,000  prisoners;  and  the  convicts 
condemned  to  exile  in  Siberia  are  first  assembled  at  this  town,  and  thence  deported  to 
various  parts  of  the  country.     Several  regiments  are  stationed  here.     Pop.  '07,  30,880. 

TOCAVTDTS,  an  important  river  of  Brazil,  South  America,  rises  in  the  province  of 
Gojas,  flows  n.  through  the  province  of  Para,  and  joins  the  waters  of  the  Para  (q.v.), 
the  southern  branch  of  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon,  180  m.  from  the  Atlantic.  Its  prin- 
cipal afflitent  is  the  Araguay,  which  joins  it  in  lat.  0°  s.,  and  has  a  longer  coune  and 
Ix^  along  a  ereater  volume  of  water  than  the  stream  to  which  it  is  tribntarfr.  The 
Tocantins,  at  its  junction  with  the  Araguay,  is  5,600  ft.  wide;  at  its  mouth  it  is  8  m. 
wide.  Total  length,  1100  miles.  The  navigation,  which  is  carried  on  bv  tradinc-boats 
resembling  floating  houses,  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  numerous  fails,  simwbanks, 
and  rapids.  Boats  descend  from  Porto  Imperial  (lat.  lO''  80'  s.)  to  the  mouth  of  the  To- 
cantins in  from  20  to  80  days;  the  upper  voyage  to  the  same  port  occupies  from  four  to 
five  months. 

TOOHBBy  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  an  andent  name  for  the  marriage-portion  given 
by  a  father  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  It  is  settled  acoordbag  to  the  wish  of  the 
father,  or  aa  may  be  agieed  with  the  intended  husband  of  the  dauf^ter.  Where  the 
father  by  will  leaves  a  legacy  to  his  daughter,  and  afterward  during  his  lifetime  gives 
her  a  like  sum  as  s^  tocher,  tnis  is  not  presumed  to  be  a  satisfaction  of  the  legacy,  though 
it  is  otherwise  ui  England.    See  Mabbiaoe. 

TOOQUXTIIXl,  Ai^Bxis  Chables  Hknbi  Cubrbl  db,  a  French  statesman,  and  the 
most  eminent  writer  of  this  century  on  the  science  of  politics,  was  bom  at  Temevfl.  in 
the  department  of  Seine-et^Oise,  July  29, 1805.  His  father  was  the  representative  of  am 
old  family,  the  Olerels,  proprietors  of  Tocqueville,  in  Normandy.  The  Clerels,  although 
in  the  direct  line  rwUsase  d^^pSe,  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  maj^istraey,  and, 
hideed,  might  be  considered  to  belong  more  properly  to  that  order,  which  iniftanfie  hM 
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prodnced  «o  Itfittiy  dlsttnguiflhed  m4rt.  tTie  mother  of  De  Tocqueville  wae  a  grand- 
dawghtfer  of  M^ilesherbes,  the  aeademician,  |)oHtictfl  writer,  and  m«gistPi;te,»whodelended 
Lomd  XVI.  at  th^  bar  of  the  Oonveotion,  and  whose  fearlett  intrepkiitjr  w«s  punished 
br  the  execution  of  hitnself  and  all  the  moftt  distinguished  bf  his  relatives.  Mme.  de 
TocqueviHe  and  h*r  husband  narrowly  esscaped  the  guillotine  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre; 
but  they  did  not  emigrate,  like  other  royaliaiftimiUes.  and  they  preserved  their  property. 
At  the  restoration  in  1815,  the  fattier  of  De  T(>cqu«viHe  re^assiiraed  the  title  of  oonnl. 
whidh  belonged  to  the  family  before  the  revolution.  Young  De  Tocqueville  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Paris  in  1825;  and  after  a  short  tour  in  Itaiy,  entered  the  magistracy  as  fufft- 
cmditeur  at  Versailles.  In  this  situation  he  carefully  studied  the  administrative  system 
of  France;  and,  strtick  by  th©  perpetiwll  recurreiice  of  revolution,  devoted  much  thbugiit 
to  political  questions.  In  18»1  he  threw  up  his  appointment  at  Versailles,  and  with  his 
colleague  there,  M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  accepted  a  government  mission  to  America, 
to  report  on  the  working  of  the  p«rnHentiary  system.  The  commissionerB,  after  their 
return  to  Europe,  published  their  report  {Ihi'  SyHhM  pinitrntutire  atw  EtaU-  Unis,  1882': 
Sng.  trnnsl.,  Philadelphia,  1838) — an  admirable  work,  which  modified  all  the  ideas  pre- 
viously entertained  in  Fi-anee  regarding  prison-diuciplioe.  Bat  this  was  not  the  most 
important  result  of  tlieir  inquiries.  In  1885  De  Tocqueville  published  his  great  work. 
De  fot  DSmoaratie  e^  Amiri^te  (Eng:  trams),  by  Reeve,  London,  1885).  In  his  introduc- 
tion he  sought  to  show  that  a  great  democmtic  revolutiofi  has  for  centuries  being  going 
on  in  Europe.  There  is  a  general  progress  toward  social  cqimlity,  which  must  be  looked 
on  .as  a  providential  fact.  In  France  it  has  always  been  borne  on  by  chance,  the  intelli- 
gent and  moral  classes  of  the  nation  never  having  connpctcd  themselves  with  It,  in  order 
to^uide^t.  In  Al^e^ica  lie  found  that  the  same  involution  liivs  been  going  on  more 
rapidly  than  in  Europe,  and  has  indeed  nearly  reached  its  limit  in  the  absolute  equality 
of  /conditions.  There,  accordingly,  he  thinks  we  may  .see  what  is  about  to  happen  in 
Europe.  He  points  out  that  the  people  in  America  may  be  strictly  said  to  govern.  They 
make  the  laws  and  administer  them.  He  draws  from  what  he  has  observed  the  concln- 
siou,  tliat  democracy  may  be  reconciled  with  respect  for  property,  deference  for  rights, 
safety  to  freedom,  and  reverence  for  religion.  He  does  not  propose  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  the  Americans  for  the  imitation  of  other  democratic  peoples.  He  merely  seeks, 
by  a- faithful  picture  of  an  existing  democracy  to  allay  the  dread  of  democratic  progress, 
and  to  induce  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  to  recogni/'e  it  as  irresistible,  and  to  seek  to 
control  it  bv  wise  concessions,  Tlie  Democracy  made  at  once  a  great  sensation.  The 
accuracy  oi  the  statements,  the  skill  with  which  the  matter  had  been  digested,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  style,  were  loudly  praised  by  critics.  The  author  was  described  as  the 
continuator  of  Montesquieu,  and  the  greate^it  political  writer  of  his  time.  He  becnme 
successively  a  member  of  the  academy  of  moral  sciences  and  of  the  French  academy. 
In  1835  De  Tocqueville  visited  England,  where  his  work  had  made  him  taown,  and 
where  he  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  Miss  Mottley,  an  I^^nglishwoman.  lie  shortly  afterward,  by  a 
family  arrana:ement,  entered  into  possession  of  Tocqueville.  He  stood  in  1837  as  candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  Valognes  in  the  chamber  of  deijuties.  His  opponent  was 
a  retired  mill-spinner,  who  raised  the  ciy  of  **  No  nobles'*  against  him.  Alluding  to  the 
great  dovecot  of  Tocqueville,  his  opponent  said:  "Prcnez  garde!  II  va  vous  remener 
fes  pigeons."  De  Tocqueville  was  defeated :  but  two  years  after  he  had  become  a  great 
favorite  with  his  neighbors,  the  Norman  farmers,  and  they  returned  him  to  the  cham- 
bers by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Asa  speaker,  De  Tocqueville  did  not  succeed,  but 
he  exercised  great  influence  on  the  legislature.  Immediately  after  the  revolution  he  was 
the  most  formidable  opponent  of  the  socialists  and  extreme  republicans.  He  opposed 
Louis  Napoleon  as  a  man  who  believed  in  his  right  to  throne  as  firmly  as  Charles  X.  He 
Ijecame,  however,  in  1849,  vice-president  of  the  assembly ;  and  from  June  to  October  in 
the  same  year,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  At  this  time  he  vindicated  the  policy  of  the 
expedition  to  Rome,  on  the  ground,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  w-ould  secure  liberal 
institutions  to  the  states  of  the  church.  After  the  conpJCeiai,  he  returned  to  Tocque 
ville,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Tie  there  wrote  rancicn  Eegi'mc 
el  la  B/hoLuthn  (Par.  1856;  Eng.  trausl.,  London  and  New  York,  1856),  a  work  worthy 
of  his  fame.  In  June,  1858,  he  broke  a  blood  vcs.-<el,  and  was  obliged  to  leaveHhe  bleak 
coast  of  Normandy  for  a  wanner  climate.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  Cannes,  Where  lord 
Brougham  and  chevalier  Bunsen  spared  no  effort  to  soothe  his  lingering  illness.  He 
died  there  April  16,  1859.  De  Tocqueville*s  Oihtrres  et  Corretponxkince  InSdite^  were  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  (I860),  by  his  friend  M.  de  Beaumont,  who  prefixed  a  biographical 
notige.     The  English  translation  of  this  work  ^peared  at  London  aUd  New  York  in 


TOi)  (derivation  unknown),  a  weight  for  wool,  now  unused;  it  was  fixed  at  28  iTtw. 
^y^irdupois  in  1671. 

n;  TODAES,  Todawabs,,  or  Tudas,*  a  remarkable  race  inhabiting  the  upper  part  of 
lije  .NeilgJuerry  mountains  (q.  v.),  iu  southern  Hindustan.     They  are  rapidly  diminishing 


*  "Written  alsoT^K^a,  Thodn^  Ttiodairvr.    The  name  of  a  pastoral  people  inhabiting  the  Kllghirf 
<nountiiin«j,  and  claiming  to  he  fh^  orisrinil  rvfiipant*?  and  proprietors  of  the  whote  of  the  hilly  eotm- 
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in  number,  chiefly  owii^  to  the  practice  of  polyandry  (q.v.)>'&od  ^^^  i^ot  Ulowing 
intermixture,  with  other  races;  in  1858,  it  appears  that  only  337  were  left.  They  are  tall, 
-wfiU  proportioned,  and  athletic,  with  finely  molded  limbs,  and  bold,  independent  car* 
riage;  tlie  nose  aquiline,  with  black,  bushy  hair  and  beard.  The  dress  of  the  men  con- 
sists of  a  single  toga,  worn  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  free,  not  unlike  the  plaid  of  the 
Scottish  Highlander.  Both  sexes  are  of  a  dull  copper  color,  but  the  women  are  rather 
fairer  than  the  men,  and  are  often  tall  and  handsome  in  feature  and  person.  Thev  have 
no  occupation  except  tending  their  herds  of  buffaloes,  and  converting  the  milk  into 
butter.  The  buffalo,  indeed,  is  so  important  to  them,  that  they  look  on  the  pen  where 
the  herd  is  cooped  up  at  night  with  superstitious  veneration.  They  never  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  around  them,  as  they  obtain  what  grain  th^  require  from  the 
Burghers  and  other  agricultural  tribes,  who  pay  it  in  the  shape  of  tribute  {ffoodoo)  for  the 
lanos  they  cultivate,  over  which  the  Todars  assert  an  imaginaiy  right.  ThoTodars  hold 
that  their  ancestors  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  regions  (see  Indta,  InJhobi- 
tanifi);  that  the  Kotiiers,  and  afterward  the  Burghers,  came  among  them;  and  that  .they 
nil^wod  these  tribes  to  cultivate  land  on  condition  of  paying  a  goodoo  of  one-sixth  of  the 
harvest.  The  Burghers  continue  to  pay  tbeir  tribute  of  grain,  but  only  in  such  amount 
aa  suits  their  own  wanLs  and  inclinationd,  and  rather  in  the  shape  of  charity  than  other- 
wise.  Tlie  only  use  the  Todars  get  of  <  the  buffaloes,  besides  their  milk,  is  to  furnish 
sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  They  are  wont  to  salute  the  sun  at  his  rising  and 
setting,  and  believe  that  the  soul  after  death  goes  to  the  "great  country."  They  have 
no  distinct  places  of  worship,  expept  the  hut  m  which  they  Kcei)  their  milk,  where  they 
pour  put  in  libations  to  their  deities  what  remains  after  their  daily  consumption.  They 
have  never  been  known  to  steal  the  smallest  article.  No  civil  servant,  or  native  of  any 
of  the  other  tribes,  has  ever  been  able  to  acj^mre  their  language,  which  has  no  written 
character,  and  not  the  slightest  affinity  with  Sanscrit.  Their  mode  of  collecting  the 
goodoo  is  singular  enough:  "As  soon  as  harvest  is  ovcri  and  the  goodoo  poUccted  in 
Todanaftd,  the  Toda  men  of  that  division  pay  visits  to  the  munds  (villages,  or  groups  of 
huts)  in  Meyleanaad  and  Paranganaad,  and  take  up  their  abode  with  the  women  of  the 
community  (to  the  temporary  exclusion,  as  is  the  custom,  of  the  legitimate  husband). 
They  then  pay  visits  to  the  surrounding  Burgher  villages,  and  demand  in  their  right,  as 
temporary  husbands  of  the  women  of  the  na^d,  the  goodoo,  which,  strange  to  say,  is 
paid;  and  thus  the  same  man,  perhaps,  who  has  laid  a  whole  village  in  his  own  naad 
under  contribution,  goes  the  round  of  the  otlier  two  naads,  appropriating  the  fruits  of 
the  Burghers'  labor  and  industry,  and  carrying  off  enough  grain  to  support  his  whole 
community  in  idleness  and  plenty  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  year's  harvest-time,  and 
to  produce  by  sale  in  the  nearest  bazaar  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  tax  which  is  levied 
yearly  on  their  tribe.  I  should  have  refused  credence  "^lo  such  a  statement,  had  I  not 
received  it  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  the  tahsildar  of  the  district."— See  Statistical 
Memoir  cf  a  Survey  of  the  Neilffherrt/  MountOiins,  laid  before  the  select  committee  on  colo- 
nization, etc.,  in  1858,  orderea  by  the  house  of  commons  to  be  reprinted,  1861;  capt. 
Harkne»s'Bl)e8eHptionofa8i7igtuarAb<n'igin<ilIiaee,eic.,  1832;  capt.  Burton's  Goaaiid 
the  Blue  Mouiitains,  18d1, 

TODD,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Dakota;  dramed  by  the  Missouri  and  Niobrara  rivers;  about 
575  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  387—229  of  American  bh-th.  The  surface  is  diversified.  The  soil 
is  productive;  but  little  of  it  as  yet  is  under  cultivation.     Co.  seat.  Fort  Randall. 

TODD,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  Kentucky,  adjoining  Tennessee;  drained  by  Pond  river,  Elk 
creek,  and  other  streams;  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis  and  South  eastern,  and  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  railroads;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  16,998— 6,566  colored.  The  surface 
is  hilly.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  and 
cattle.     Co.  seat,  Elkton. 

TODD,  a  00.  in  central  Minnesota;  drained  by  the  Partridge  and  Long  Prairie  avers; 
traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad;  950  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 6,183 — 4, 698 of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  level.  .  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat, 
oats,  butter,  and  live  stock,     Co.  seat,  Long  Prairie. 

TODD.  Hknry  Johw,  1768-1845;  b.  England;  graduated,  Oxford,  1785;  vicar  of 
Milton,  1792;  rector  of  All-Hallows,  London;  keeper  of  the  mss.  at  Lambeth  palace, 
1803;  rector  of  Settrington,  Yorkshire,  1820;  prebendary  <rf  York,  1880;  archdeacon  of 
Cleveland,  188d.  He  published  among  other  boobs,  PoetietU  Works  ofJohnMUtoh,  with 
notes ««ds  life;  The  Works  cf  Edmund  Spenser,  with  notes  and  a  life;  lUustrations  cf 
^  Lives  and  Writings  cf  John  QtMefr  and  Geoffrey  Ohcmcer;  a  new  edition  of  Johnsows 
J)ieH4mmry;  I/ffie  cf  Archbishop  Oranmor, 

TODD,  John,  d.d.,  1800-78;  b.  Vt.;  graduated  Yale  college,  1833,  and  Andover 
theological  seminary,  1826;  Congregational  pastor  at  Oroton,  Mass.,  1837-81  j  of  the 
Edwards  churofa,  Northampton,  1883-86;  of  the  First  Congregational  church,  Philadel- 
phia, 1885-42;  of  the  First  church,  Pittsfl^dy  Mass.,  18^^70.  He  liras/one  of  (ihe 
founders  of  Mount  Holyoke  female  sefniDary.  He  published,  Lectures  to  GhUdren; 
Students  Manual;  Index  Berum;  Sabbath  School  TeO'dher;  IVtAh  Made-  Simple;  Qreai 
Cities;  rLost  Sister  of  Wyoming;  Young  Man;  Simple  Sketches;  Stories  on  ths  Smarter 
Catechism;  Summer  Gleanings;  Daughter  at  School;  Bible  Con^jpcmotn;  •  Fufture,  JPunkh-. 
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mefU;  Mtmnttdn  Oem;  The  Water  Dow,  and  other  Genu;  The  Anael  of  the  Jeeberp;  JMr 
far  Baife  io  Orack;  P&Uehed  Diamonds;  Hinte  and  Thoit^hte  for  OhrieUaau;  The  Qteal 
Pacific  Slape,  He  had  a  vigorous  and  original  mind,  mach  practical  ahrewdiiefli  and 
wit,  and  fine  descriptive  power. 

TODD,  Thomas,  1765-1826;  b.  Va.;  served  in  the  revolutionary  army  when  but  a 
boy,  and  in  1786  moved  to  Kentucky.  He  practiced  as  a  lawyer  at  Danville,  was  clerk 
of  the  district  court  and  court  of  appeals,  and  ]ud|^e  of  the  latter,  1801-06.  In  1806  he 
was  made  chief -justice  of  the  state,  and  the  folfowmgyear  a  justice  of  the  U.S.  supreme 
court,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 

TOOOT,  the  name  given  in  the  East  Indies  to  the  fermented  juice  of  varioua  paima 
*  from  which  arrack  (q.v.)  is  distilled.    The  name  has  been  adopted  in  Britain  for  a  mix- 
ture of  whisky,  sugar,  and  hot  water,  which  forms  the  national  drink  of  ScotUiMl  and 
Ireland.    See  6fibit. 

TODI,  a  t.  in  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Peracia,  80  m.  e.  of  the  ci^  of  that 
name;  pop.  14,934.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  Etruscan  walls,  and  Is  built  on  a 
high  hill  overlooking  the  river  Tiber.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathednl  with  f raecos  by  Le 
Spagna,  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  belonging  to  the  Roman  enL  In  662  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  decisive  battle  of  Narses  against  Todla  the  Goth,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed, 
and  the  Goths  defeated— this  victoiy  leading  to  the  captuie  of  Rome. 

TOD'IDiE,  or  the  Todies,  a  family  of  tropical  birds,  of  the  tribe  ptewwrtnrt,  of  thtf 
order  ineeeeores.  Some  of  the  groups  are  restricted  to  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies;  others  to  India  and  the  Eastern  archipelago.  They  are  birds  of  showy  plumage  and 
rapid  flight.  Their  food  consists  of  worms,  small  reptiles,  insects,  and  occasionany  berries. 
The  rcmre  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  tribe  in  temperate  parts  of  the  oA  world, 
and  they  differ  considerably  from  the  conmion  form,  the  bill  being  much  longer  and 
narrower  than  in  the  tropical  todies.  One  species,  XhAgarruhue  reOer,  is  an  oocanoBal 
visitor  of  the  British  isles.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  blue- jay,  and  is  a  beautiful  bird. 
The  more  typical  todies  have  short  rounded  wings,  short  tall;  tarsi  long  and  slender;  - 
toes  three  in  front  and  one  behind,  well  developed;  claws  short  and  well  curved.  Except 
while  breeding  they  are  solitary.  They  are  said  to  make  their  nests  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  laying  from  three  to  four  eggs.    Five  species  are  enumerated  by  Sharpe. 

TODLEBEH,  Franz  Edward,  Russian  sen.  of  engineers,  was  b.  at  Mita«w  Buasian 
province  of  Oourland,  in  1818.  After  studymg  at  Riga,  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  in 
the  college  of  engineers  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  2d  ct4>t.  in  the  engineer  corps  when 
the  Russian  army  entered  the  Danubian  principalities  in  1868,  and  served  in  the  osm- 
paign  of  the  Danube  under  gen.  Schilders.  His  genius  as  a  militaij  engineer  w«s  die* 
covered  before  the  Russian  army  crossed  the  Pruth,  on  its  retreat  uom  the  principali- 
ties; and  when  the  French  and  English  troops  undertook  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  col. 
Todleben  was  sent  to  assist  in  its  defense.  It  was  in  the  midcQe  of  April  when  he 
arrived,  and  the  fortifications  were  soon  placed  under  his  direction.  The  principle  on 
which  he  acted  was  to  watch  the  works  of  the  allies,  and  to  establish  a^inst  them  on 
every  point  a  superiority  of  fire,  by  multiplying  the  number  and  increasing  the  caliber 
of  his  guns.  The  prodigious  activity  displayed  by  the  Russians  in  makiiig  good  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  fllfed  the  allied  army  Irith  astonish- 
ment. Everywhere,  massive  ramparts  of  earthworks,  mounted  with  formidable  batter- 
ies, rose  up  as  if  by  magic  at  each  threatened  point  within  the  line  of  defense.  Accord- 
ing to  Todleben,  the  defense  was  rapidly  asserting  an  engineering  superiority  over  the 
attack.  The  Malakoff,  however,  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  allies  entered  Sebasto- 
pol (see  ffietory  of  the  Buman  War  (illustrated),  W.  &  R  Chambers).  At  the  battle  of 
Inkerroann,  Todleben,  who  was  on  the  spot  by  chance,  seeing  that  the  Russian  artillery 
was  in  danger  of  being  taken,  promptly  haltea  a  regiment,  and  caused  four  guns  to  open 
fire  OH  the  allien,  and  gave  time  to  the  artillery  to  retreat.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  siege 
he  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  but  all  his  great  defenses  had  then  been  completed.  Since 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  has  expanded  what  was  at  first  a  mere  engineer's  report  hito 
a  history  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  entitled  D^fenm  de  Sdfoakipol:  euvrage  rhdige 
mAts  la  Direetion  de  Lt.-Oen.  E,  de  TodUhen,  aide-de-^nmp  gSn^al  de  8.  M.  VBmpereur. 
In  this  work  he  writes  a  thoroughly  Russian  account  of  the  Crimean  war.  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  Russian  army  vaaA  its  labon,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
sieee,  the  author  may  be  accepted  as  an  unimpeachable  authority;  bat  where  the  British 
and  Ftesch  armies  are  coacemed,  he  is  too  often  careless  and  inexact,  and  sometiaies  his 
statemeiHs  are  absolutely  untrue.  For  eervioes  in  the  siege  he  was  created  a  ^bo.  and 
decorated.  In  1866  he  visited  England,  and  was  cordially  received.  He  perfoimed  dte- 
tinguished  service  in  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1877-7& 

TODXOB'SXV,  a  market-t.  of  England,  in  the  ca  of  Lancaster,  oh  the  bother  of 
Yorkshire,  8  bl  iLn.e.  from  Rochdi^,  on  the  ManoheBter  railway.  The  town  is  well 
bisUt,  lias  sevend  churches  and  schools,  and  manufactures  of  cotton.  Go«l  asbounds  in 
^  vidnity.  The  town  proper  of  Todmorden  is  composed  of  houses  belongfaig  Io  three 
townshipsv  the  pop  '71,  being  ll,O0a 

TOVIXB,  or  ToFFT,  a  sweetmeat  made  of  sugar,  melted  with  about  half  its  weight 
of  butter.    Much  care  is  required  in  making  it,  to  insure  its  being  cri^  when^eold.    It 
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shotild  1)6  ^ept  orer  tbe  fire  and  slightly  eimmtred  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoiir,  when  small 
drops  are  taken  and  let  full  on  a  marble  slab  to  cool  quickly  for  trial;  if  they  become 
brittle,  it  ie  eomplete.    Everton,  near  LiYerpool,  has  a  name  for  its  toffee. 

TO'GA  (from  Lat.  Ugo,  to  covei^  was  the  principal  outer  nirment  of  the  Romans,  and 
originally,  perhaps,  the  only  one.  Subsequently,  an  under-garment,  the  tunie,  was 
added.  It  was  probably  of  iStruscan  origin,  and  vet  it  came  to  be  considered  the  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  the  Roman  citizen,  whence  the  Roman  people  are  called  togaH,  or  ffoM 
iogceta;  and  consequently,  when  the  Cisalpine  Chiuls  received  the  rights  of  citieenshlp, 
their  country  was  spoken  of  as  OaXUa  togata,  inopposition  to  transalpme  Ganl,  or  OaXUa 
braeccfta  (breeched).  At  first  it  was  apparently  semicircular  in  shape— -so,  at  least,  say 
Dionysius,  Quintilian,  and  others — but  afterward,  when  it  came  to  be  an  elaborate  and 
compjlicated  dress,  it  must  have  been  a  smaller  segment  than  a  semiclrde.  The  mode  of 
wearing  the  toga  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  required  considerable  art  to  make  the  folds 
fall  gracefully.  The  toga  was  made  of  woolen  cloth,  and  except  in  the  case  of  mourn- 
ers, was  of  a  white  color.  Accused  persons  sought  to  excite  sympathy  bv  going  about 
in  a  soiled  {»(nxUda)  and  unsightly  U^;  while  those  who  were  seeking  office  were  wont 
to  dress  themselves  out  in  garments  which  had  been  made  artificially  bright  by  the  help 
of  chalk,  hence  their  name  of  eandidaU  (lit.  shining  ones),  candidates.  Tiie  toga  prcBioBio 
had  a  broad  purple  border,  and  was  worn  by  children,  and  most  though  not  all  of  the 
magistrates.  The  toga  pieta,  so  called  from  beine  ornamented  with  embroidery,  was 
worn  by  generals  when  enjoying  their  "triumphs.^*  Under  the  emperors,  the  toga,  as 
an  article  of  common  wear,  fell  mto  disuse,  the  Greek  paUium  and  other  garments  being 
used  instead;  but  it  continued  to  be  used  by  officials  on  solemn  or  festive  occasions. 

ffOMSL,  on  flhipboacd»  a  short  bar  of  hard  wood  tapering  from  the  middle  toward 
each  end,  placed  in  an  ^e  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  as  a  convenient  obstacle  to  the  rope 
passing  through  a  loop  or  knot 

TMUUIIUJIO,  or  Tockbkbubo,  a  district  in  Switzerland,  within  tiie  canton  of  St. 
Gall,  fonnt'd  by  the  long  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Thur.  It  was  foi-meriy  sovemed  by 
c6unts  of  its  own,  who  ranked  as  the  richest  and  most  powerful  land-proprietors  in  tlia 
country.  On  the  extinction  of  their  line  in  1486,  the  possessions  passed  to  the  barons  of 
Rasen,  who  sold  them  in  1469  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall.  Since  1808  Toggenburg  haa 
formed  part  of  the  canton  of  that  name.  The  valley  is  thickly  peM)led  by  an  &du8tri- 
ous  race,  who  carry  on  the  manirfacture  of  muslin  and  cotton.  The  most  interesting 
spot  in  the  whole  region  is  Wildhaus.  in  the  Johannisthal,  a  little  mountain  village 
more  than  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  lake  ZQrich,  where  Ulrich  Zwingli,  the  Swiss 
reformer,  was  be?n. 

TOGGLE  JOINT,  a  mechanical  appliance  sometimes  called  a  mechanical  power, 
acting  <m  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane,  as  will  be  seen  b^  the  following  demonstra- 
tion.  Let  ad  and  ag  represent  the  arms  of  the  togffle  ioint,  with  the  Joint  at  a.  Then, 
if  the  arms  are  brought  to  a  perpendicular,  the  end  d  being  stationary, 
the  point  a  will  move  through  the  arc  o^  to  ^  and  at  each  point  in  the 
aro  ro  the  direction  of  a  tangent  at  that  point.  As  the  point  a  approaches 
b  ihe  tangent  will  become  more  and  more  horizontal,  and  at  last  per- 
pendicular to  the  arms  ad  and  €ig.  When  the^  form  one  and  the  same 
straight  line  the  weight  io  will  have  been  raised  to  twice  the  height 
be.  The  form  in  the  fieure  here  presented  is  given  to  show  more 
clearly  the  action  of  the  Knee  and  elbow  Joints  in  man,  but  that  which 
is  more  frequently  used,  particularly  in  hay  and  cotton  presses  (to  which 
the  appliance  is  peculiarly  adapted)  makes  the  ends  d  and  g  of  the  ^i 
arms  approach  each  otlier,  applying  the  power  at  a,  making  ac  the  per- 
pendicutar.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  application  of  power  the  motion 
of  the  point  a  will  at  first  be  quite  rapid  (when  the  hay  or  cotton  is 
loose)  becoming  slower  and  slower  as  the  points  d  and  g  approach  each 
other,  so  that  when  both  arms  become  verv  nearly  perpendicular  the 
weight,  or  resistance  will  move  very  slowly;  but  the  power  will  be 
extremely  great,  and  adapted  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  greatly 
compressed  bale.    See  Inclined  Plane,  ante. 


,  in  the  ancient  French  system  of  measores,  was  the  unit  of  linear  diny.naion, 
and  WW  divided  into  6  ft. ,  each  foot  (pM)  hsto  12  in. ,  and  each  inch  (peiMe)  into  12  linea 
(i^Ms  or  painty  It  is  equivalent  to  1.M0O96W  French  melen,  or  to  6.8M6  Snglisfa 
feat. 

VgKAT,  a  t  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  w.  from  Trebizond,  and  60  m.  from  the  s.  shore  of 
the%ack  sea,  stands  at  tne  mouth  of  a  defile,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream.  It  ia 
inclosed  by  mountains  on  three  sides,  so  that  in  summer  the  heat  is  intolerable.  Gar- 
dens and  vineyards  extend  along  the  slopes  of  the  valley  to  the  distance  of  8  m.  above 
the  town.  Hie  town  consists  principally  of  wooden  huts,  disposed  in  narrow  and  dark 
streets.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  but  its  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial mart  has  declined.  Extensive  copper-furnaces,  however,  in  which  copper  ore, 
brought  fixnn.near  Diarbekir,  by  means  of  mules  and  camels,  is  melted,  still  enst,  and 
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f'lye  employment  to  many  pei^sons.    Cotton-printing  and  dyeing  are  also  oani^  on. 
op.  35s000  . 

TOKAT,  a  species  of  'vrine  obtained  from'  the  vines  which  grow  on  the  H^yallya 
mountains,  a  gn)up  stretcliing  n.  and  u.e.  of  Tokay.  The  Tokspr  wine-district  com- 
prises about  15,000  English  imperial  acres,  tjbie  produce  from  the  Mezesmali,  a  detached 
rounded  eminence  near  Tokay,  being  most  esteemed.  Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the 
proper  assortment  of  the  grapes  (which  are  never  gathered  until  fully  ripe):  and  also  on 
the  preparation  of  the  wine — of  wbich  about  34  sorts  are  reckoned;  but  all  of  these  may 
be  grouped  into  the  two  classes  of  sweet  and  dry.  The  wine  is  brownish  yellow  while 
new,  changing  to  a  greenish  hue  as  it  grows  older.  The  ^vera^e  annual  produce  of  the 
Tokay  vineyards  is  1,500,000  imperial  gallons  of  the  dry,  and  50,000  ^llons  of  the  sweet, 
wines.  Tokay  enjoys  an  immense  reputation  on  the  continent  for  Us  great  restorative 
and  tonic  qualities;  and  so  much  is  it  esteemed  in  Hungary,  that  every  considerable  pro- 
prietor for  miles  round  makes  it  a  point  to  acquire  sonie  jjroperty  in  this  vine-district, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  procure  his  wine  from  his  own  vineyards.  On  this  account, 
genuine  Tokay,  is  obtainable  by  wine-nierchauts  only  in  small  quantity  (and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  more  valiiable  sort,  the  sweet  or  imperial  Tokay),  and  is 
largely  mixed  with  inferior  wines,  to  increase  the  amount.  The  vine-^thering  is  cele- 
bratea  at  Tokay,  Maad,  and  Tallyn,  the  three  chief  places  of  the  district,  as  a  national 
f6te,  to  which  the  magnates  of  Hungary  with  tbeir  families  flock  from  all  quarters;  and 
during  the  season  of  festivity,  many  times  more  than  the  whole  value  of  the  vintajge  is 
expended.  The  crowd  of  visitors  is  swelled  largely  by  the  wine-dealers  and  medical 
agents,  who  eagerly  buy  up  such  lots  as  are  for  sale,  and  sometimes  give  the  most  extrav- 
agant prices  for  imperial  or  other  good  qualities  of  wine.  Large  quantities  of  **  imita- 
tion "  Tokay  are  made  ])y  French  and  (Jerman  chemists,  and  sents  to  all  piirts4>f  EHircpe, 
not  excepting  Hungary  itself,  so  that  purcbasere  require  to  guard  against  impositieB  by 
dealing  only  with  the  grower  or  his  accredited  agent. 

TOKEN,  the  name  given  to  the  kind  of  money  which  was  at  certain  periods  current 
in  Britain  by  sufferance,  and  not  by  royal  authority.  Tokens  first  came  into  use  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,,  m  consequence  of  the  want  of  any  autborized  coins 
to  represent  the  fractions  of  a  penny;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  stamped  tokens  of 
lead,  tin,  and  even  leather,  issued  by  vintners,  grocers,  and  other  tradesmen,  passed 
largely  from  hand  to  hand,  and  were  payable  at  the  shops  where  they  were  issued.  The 
corporations  of  Bristol,  Oxford,  and  Worcester,,  had  also  their  tokens.  In  1613,  a  royal 
proclamation  authorized  lord  Harrington  to  issue  farthing  tokens,  and  prohibited  the 
use  of  private  tokens  under  penalties.  This  prohibition  was  renewed  by  Charles  L, 
who  granted  to  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  sir  Francis  Crane,  and  others,  the  exclusive 
right  of  coining  authorized  fartliings  for  seventeen  years;  but  the  farthings  made  by 
these  jjatentees  were  the  subject  of  much  discontent,  as  they  were  greatly  below  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal.  In  the  face  of  these  i>roh!bitions,  private  tokens,  principally 
of  brass,  continued  to  circulate,  and  were  especially  abundant  during  the  civil  war. 
Numerous  tradesmen's  tokens,  mostly  of  copper,  were  again  struck  during  the  scarcity 
of  money  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  current  silver 
money,  previous  to  the  new  coinage  of  1817,  silver  pieces  known  as  bank  tokens,  of  the 
respective  values  of  5s.,  3s.  and  Is.  6d.,  were  issued  by  the  bank  of  England;  they  were 
called  in  on  the  revision  of  the  coinage. — See  Chamber's  Book  of  Dayti,  vol.  i.  p.  536. 

TOKIO,  or  Yedo  (pronounced Edo,  "River-door"),  since  1868 called Tokto(** Eastern 
capital"),  the  chief  city  of  Japan,  is  situated  in  thee,  of  the  mainland,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  So"*  26'  30'  n.,  and  long.  189^  89'  24*  east.  The  river 
O-gawa,  or  Great  river,  divides  it  into  an  eastern  and  western  portion,  the  latter  being 
by  far  the  larger  and  more  important.  For  postal  and  genei-al  municipal  purposes  Tokio 
has  of  late  years  been  divided  into  six  great  sections,  each  of  which  is  subaivided  into 
from  eleven  to  fifteen  districtis.  Five  of  these  sections  lie  to  the  w.  of  the  river  0-gawa; 
the  sixth,  lying  to  the  e.,  forms  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  an  extensive  suburb, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  farm-land,  but  also  contains  a  great  number  of  large  timber- 
yards,  brick-kilns,  etc.,  and  is  ramified  by  a  vast  network  of  canals.  These  canals  also 
serve  to  join  0-gawa  with  Naka-gawa,  which  latter  river  bounds  the  above-mentioned 
suburb  to  the  e.,  and  by  which  a  great  deal  of  produce  is  brought  to  the  capital  from  the 
interior.  The  0-gawa  is  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and  is  spanned  by  six  wide  bridges, 
whose  lengths  range  from  250  to  850  yards.  In  1878,  however,  a  i«tum  was  lasAff  to 
the  old  district  names,  two  of  which,  Hhnjo  and  Fuku-gawa,  lie  between  O^gawa  and 
IN'aka-gawa.  Under  the  6hogtin  (mistakenly  called  Tyooon;  see  Japah), To^o  proper 
was  divided  into  0-shiro,  or  the  citadel;  Soto-shiro,  outside  the  citadel;  and  Michi  or 
streets.  In  0-shiro  was  the  palace  of  the  Shoguns,  which,  repeatedly  bu^p^ed  and 
rebuilt,  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872.  But  the  beautiful  large  parks  surrounding 
it  are  maintained  in  good  order,  and  here  it  has  been  proposed  to  build  a  new  palace  for 
the  mikado  or  emperor. 

SSpto-shiro  which  engirdles  0-shiro,  is  parllv  occupied  with  palaces  and  temples;  and 
the  more  eastern  part  of  it  is  intersected  l)y  the  Tokaido,  the  most  Important  high-road 
through  Japan.  It  also  contains  Dai-caku,  the  modem  imperial  university,  where  native 
youths  get  a  liberal  education  and  coflege  training  for  the  professions  ot  law,  raedicine. 
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engiiie^ring,  and  industrial  chemistry;  as  also  Kobu-dai-gakko,  which  is 'a  splfcU  ftchool 
for  engineers.  One  of  its  numberless  bridges  is  called  Nihon-bashi  {**  brid^  of  Japan"), 
and  is  considered  the  center  of  the  empire,  all  geographical  distances  being  neJckoneid 
from  it.  The  third  of  the  old  divisions  of  the  oity  forms  the  exteeior  part  of  the  cily; 
and  contains  among  others  the  temple  of  K'wanon^  the  most  venevated  and  frequeated 
m  all  Japan;  that  of  Confucius,  which  under  the  Bkoguns  was  the  national  university^ 
for  the  study  of  Chinese  literature,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  public  library  of  native, 
Chinese,  and  European  books;  and  that  of  Eanda-Niyojin,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city. 
In  this  division  also  is  Yoshiwara,  the  most  popular  of  the  five  districts  of  Tokio,  sel 
apart  for  prostitutes. 

The  population  of  Tokio  was  formerly  much  greater  than  it  is  now,  because  of  the 
IBhogun  compelling  every  daimio,  or  clan-prince,  to  live  in  Tokio  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  year  with  a  large  body  of  retainers.  This  custom  being,  of  course,  extinct  since  the 
revolution  of  1868,  the  population  has  sunk  to  between  700,000  and  800,000.  The  area 
covered  by  the  capital,  however,  is  about  28  sq.m. ;  and  therefore  Tokio,  in  point  of  extent, 
is  after  London  the  largest  city  in.  tlie  world.  It  is  situated  in  a  great  plain,  which 
extends  n.  and  s.  about  100  m.,  and  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains  from  20  to  60  miles. 
This  plahi  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Japan,  and  is  tiiied  with  gtieat  skill  and  laborious 
care,  irrigation  and  manuring  being  adopted  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  many*  large  rivers,  from  one  of  which  an  abundant  water  supply  is  brought  to 
Tokio,  a  diflitauce  of  40  miles.  .  Smaller  streams  intersect  the  plain  in  every  direction, 
and  form  rich  and  lovely  valleys,  the  ridges  between  which  rise  at  very  few  places  to 
morothan  200  ft.  above  eea-level.  Tokio  is  connected  with  Yokoliama  by  railway,  and 
a  large  extent  of  telegr^hie  line  now  keeps  it  in  close  communication  with  the  s,.  n., 
and  w.  of  the  empire.  In  recent  years  a  very  eager  desire  for  the  aquirement  of  Euro- 
pean knowledge  of  science,  industry,  and  political  and  social  philosophy  has  been  mani- 
fested bv  the  people.  The  claeses  of  the  recently  established  colleges  of  the  capital  are 
crowded,  with  enthusiastic  and  industrious  students.  Immense  improvement  has  been 
made  both  in  the  lower  and  the  higher  education  of  the  people.  In  1878  there  were  only 
12,697  elementaiT  schools,  with  1,826,190  pupils.  In  1875  the  number  of  schools  had 
increased  to  24,225,  and  the  pupils  to  1,925,206.  Of  the  34,000,000  of  Japanese  subjects, 
15.2  per  cent  are  reckoned  as  of  school-age-^namely,  from  6  to  14  inclusive,  and  85.4  per 
cent  of  this  elementary-sohool  population  were  in  the  schools  in  1875.  Although  exter- 
nal evidences  of  superstition  abound  in  Japan,  nothing  illustrates  the  small  practical 
influence  superstition  has  upon  the  daily  actions  and  thoughts  of  the  Japanese  people 
more  forcibly  than  the  marvelously  rapid  progress  that  rational  European  medicaX 
science  has  made  in  Japan,  not  merely  in  the  eancation  of  a  laree  body  of  intelligent  and 
well-qualifled  physicians  and  surgeons,  but  stiH  more  remarkably  in  the  confidence  and 
faith  in  the  doctors  of  the  new  school  displayed  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  main  body  of  the  new  imperial  army  is  located  and  drilled  in  the  capital.  Its 
creation  after  the  great  revolution  of  1868  was  superintended  by  French  ofl^jers.  There 
is  a  laige  arsenal,  well  stocked  with  excellent  modem  machinery,  in  Tokio;  and  also  a 
naval  college,  where  cadets  for  the  marine  service  receive  a  good  scientific  education  and 
practical  training. 

Much  of  the  former  glory  of  old  Yedo  has  vanislied,  many  stately  palaces  and  rich 
temples  having  been  burned  to  the  ground,  or  allowed  to  fall  mto  decay.  But  the  chief 
natural  beauties  of  the  city  remain — the  80  m.  of  tortuous  moats,  with  their  Bummer 
blaze  of  lotus-flowers,  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  parks  and  gardens  with  their  luxuri- 
aut  flowers  and  rich  wooding. 

During  the  winter  there  are  almost  nightly  fires  in  Tokio.  In  1868  a  single  fire 
destroyed  fully  one-quarter  of  the  whole  city;  and  in  one  night  in  1876,  8,000  houses 
were  burned.  The  whole  business  part  of  the  oity  is  studded  with  clay  fire-proof  store- 
houses, into  which  all  the  chief  valuables  are  hurriedly  thrust  immediately  upon  the 
biieaking  out  of  a  fire  in  the  neighborhood.  The  massive  iron  doors  and  shutters  of 
these  flre-proof  **  dova"  are,  as  soon  as  the  interior  is  filled,  cemented  air-tight.  Lighted 
candles  having  been  placed  inside  before  the  closing  of  the  last  door  in  order  to  exhaust 
the  inflammable  oxygen  of  the  inclosed  air,  the  building  m^y  be  left  to  be  raged  round 
by  the  flames  of  a  aozou  burning  houses  crowded  about  it,  and  may  even  be  raised  to  a 
red-heat  without  there  being  auy  danger  of  combustion  taking  place  inside,  'the  houses 
burned  down,  being  of  a  light  wooden  construction,  arc  rebuilt  with  what  appears  to  a 
stranger  incredible  rapidity. 

In  Tokio,  as  in  other  important  towns  of  Japan,  the  use  of  gas  for  street  and  shop 
lighting  is  ^adually  exieading.  There  are  numerous  papers  (including  a  dozen  dailies) 
and  periodicals  published  in  Tokio;  but  although  many  of  them  are  cleverly  edited,  the 
press  suffers  severely  from  government  censorship.  A  considerable  export  trade  in  silk, 
silk-worms'  eggs,  copper,  lacquer- work,  mats,  timber,  etc.,  passes  through  Tokio,  the 
goods  being  shipped  at  Yokohama.  The  bay  of  Tokio  is  shallow,  permitting  only  smatl 
craft  to  approach  the  city  at  high  tide. 

H,B.M:$  Oonmlar  Mpot^  for  1870-79;  Adam's  Ilutory  cf  Ja/pan;  Oriffls'  Mkado*% 
f^mpire;  Aim6  Humbert's  Jwpon  lUusirS;  Maurice  Dubard's  Japtftt  IHtioresmt$;  sir 
l^itherford  Alcoofc's  Capital  ofUie  Tycoon;  Oliphant's  Narrcct^ve  of  Lord  EMn*B  MiBtion; 
Tlie  TVoeUp  Porta  of  Cfdnn  and  Japan;  Moesman's  JV^/'  Japan.      ^        '^  ^  GoOQIc 
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XOIiAn,  John,  a  weU-known  deiBUcal  writer,  of  \h»  17th  and  18th  c,  wis  b. 
near  the  village  of  Redcastle,  in  the  co.  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Nov.  80,  l€0Oj(pr 
167<>).  His  parents  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  that  religion.  His 
baptismal  nan&e  was  James  Junius;  but  the  ridicule  which  it  drew  upon  liimat  school.  Ml 
him  to  change  it  into  John,  by,  which  he  is  now  known.  He  was  educated  at  lUdcastle, 
and  entered  the  univerBityof  Glasgow  in  1687,  but  removed  to  that  of  Edinbuivh,  where 
he  took  the  decree  of  master  of  arts  in  1690.  Thence  he  passed  to  Leyden,  where  (hav- 
ing abandonea  at  Edinburgh  the  Roman  Catholic  faith)  he  entered  upon  theokapcal 
studies  with  a  view  to  orders  as  a  nooeouformist  minister.  One  of  his  masters  at  Ley- 
den was  the  celebrated  Spanheim.  He  remained  there  about  two  years,  durix^  whiSft 
time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Leiboits  and  some  other  distinguished  men ;  and  on 
his  return  to  EngUiod,  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  where  his  extravagant  vanity, 
and  the  reckless  boldness  of  his  opinions  on  reiigion,  drew  on  him  much  notice.  In  the 
Bodleian  library,  he  collected  the  materials  of  more  than  one  of  his  later  publications^ 
and  prepared  in  ^reat  part  the  work  entitled  Ohriatianiiif  not  My$tefieu$,  whfeh  he  pub- 
lished in  London  in  16v6,  and  in  which  he  fully  avowed  his  unbeiieving  principles.  The 
work  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  theological  world.  It  was  eensured  by  convoca- 
tion, and  led  to  several  replies  (arnon^  whieh,  thoee  of  Payne  and  Stillingieet  BHty  be 
specially  noticed);  and  in  the  foUowmg  ]^ear,  Toland  resolved  to  return  t6  Ireland, 
sending  before  him  a  Isjrge  number  oi  copies  of  his  work;  but  he  waa  recaived  jno  less 
unfavombly  than  in  England,  and  his  book  was  b«med  publicly  by  the  oommon  hang- 
men, in  virtue  of  an  express  vote  of  the  Irish  parliament.  Finding  it  neooMa^y  to  flee 
from  Ireland,  Tc^and  returned  to  London,  where  he  published  a  defense  against  this 
Judgment  of  the  Irish  parliament;  but  he  soon  afterward  turned  his  pen  fvam  theologi- 
cal to  political  and  literary  subjects.  A  pamphlet  entitled  AntMa  Uotm^  on  the  soooes- 
sion  of  the  house  of  Brunswick^  led  to  his  being  received  with  fav|>r  by  the  pitnoess 
Sophia  at  the  court  of  Hanover;  and  to  his  being  sent  on  a  kuid  of  political  miesioii  to 
some  of  the  German  courts 

During  his  residence  abroad,  he  published  in  1702  a  vindication  of  his  book  against 
the  judp^ment  of  the  convocation,  the  tone  of  which  was  considerebly  more  moderate; 
but  agam,  in  1705,  he  outstripped  the  boldness  of  his  former  opinions,  and  with  still  less 
of  disguise,  openly  avowing  himself  a  pantheist.  In  this  course  he  was  emboldemid  by 
the  patronage  of  Harley,  m  whose  service  he  had  engaged  as  a  political  pamphleteer,  and 
by  whom  he  was  sent  abroad  to  Holland  and  Germanv  in  1707,  in  a  cspaeity  wliich, 
however  he  disavowed  it,  was  plainly  that  of  a  political  spy.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1710;  and  having  forfeited  the  favor  of  his  patron,  or  at  least  ha^a^  separated  from 
him,  he  engaged  as  a  partisan  pamphleteer  on  the  side  of  Harley's  adversaries. 

His  after-life  was  that  of  a  literary  adventurer,  and  waa  checkered  by  eveiy  variety 
of  llterarj  conflict  and  pecuniary  struggle.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  curious  and  pain- 
ful chapters  in  Disraeli  s  Cotomt/^  of  AvthovB.  He  resided  from  the  year  171^  at  Put- 
ney, where  he  died,  jMar.  11, 1732,  in  his  6dd  or  58d  year;  and  it  is  observed  by  Dieneli, 
that  on  his  table  was  found  an  Emiy  an  Phpnes  without  Pkffmeiana,  which  lie  was  writing, 
in  revense  for  Uie  undrillful  treatment  which  he  himself  had  suffered  in  his  malady* . 

Of  his  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  but  have  never  been  collected  into  a  uni- 
form edition,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable:  GkritUaHit^  not  IfyMtonou$:.  a 
treatise  ihowmg  that  th^re  is  nothing  in  the  Qospel  eontrarv  to  Beasont  nor  abow  it  (Lond. 
1696);  Apciogpfor  Mr,  Toland  (1607);  JAfe  of  Milton,  prefixed  to  Milton's  worka,  3  vols, 
folio  (1698);  Anglia  Libera,  or  the  Linutation  and  8uceesmon  of  the  Croym  etaplained  a»d 
asserted  (1701);  Vindicus  Liberius,  or  Mr,  Toland' s  Defence  of  Hvnmlf  against  tk4  L9wer 
House  of  Con/coeaUon  (1703);  JSocinianism  truly  stated  (1705);  Reasons  for  NaturaJbimng  the 
J<9tM(17U);  8ta*e  Anatomy  of  Great  Britain  (17U);  Naeatrenus,  or  Jewish,  OentHe,  or 
Mahometan  Chrietiamipg  (17lS^.     A  detailed  account  of  these  works  would  be  out  of 

Slace,  but  they  all  exhibit  in  a  ^neral  way  the  characteristics  described  above.  His  post- 
umous  works  were  published  m  2  vols.  8vo,  in  1726,  with  a  life  by  Des  Maizeaux.  An 
Aecmint  of  TiAan^s  Ufe  and  Writings,  ascribed  to  Curie,  had  previously  sfipeiifed  in 
1722.  It  should  be  added  that  the  above  list  is  far  from  containing  all  the  writings  of 
this  now  little  known,  but  once  active  and  notorious  polemic 

TOLXDO,  a  dty  of  Ohio,  finely  built  on  the  estuary  of  the  Maumee  river,  iiear  the 
western  extremity  of  lake  Erie,  92  m.  w.  of  Clevelana,  and  58  m.  8.w.  of  DetnoH.  It 
has  a  fine  harbor,  and  very  extensive  milway  connections;  and  is  Uie  terminus  of  the 
Miami  and  Erie,  and  Wabash  and  Erie  canals,  together  700  m.  in  length.  Tlie  loeal 
and  transit  trade  is  immense.  It  has  45  churches,  a  convent,  8  asylums,  8  daily  and  9 
other  newspapers,  large  warehouses,  machine-shops,  foundries,  fionr-miils,  etc  Its 
commerce  in  1870  was  in  exports,  1,886,782  dollars;  imports,  288,829.  Its  10  grain  ele- 
vators can  store  4,017.000  bushels.  In  1874  the  deliveries  of  grain  amounted  to  89,804,- 
891  bushels.    Pop.  '76,  81,781. 

TOLEDO  (ante),  theco.  seat  of  Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Toledo,  Canada  Soutbeni  and 
Detroit,  the  Toledo  and  Maumee  Narrow  GauAe,  the  Toledo,  Delphoa  and  Burlington, 
the  Toledo  and  Grand  Rapids,  the  Toledo  and  North-western,  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and 
Warsaw,  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  North- 
western Ohio,  and  the  Wabash,  St  Louis  and  Pacific  ndlioads;  pop.  'BO,  G0»148.    Its 
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«ro»  k  about  31}  m.,  of  wklch  much  the  greater  part  is  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  cUy  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  having  many  fine  public  buildings  and 
]»4vate  residences.  It  has  several  lines  of  horse-railroad,  a  paid  fire-department,  with 
steamers  aud  the  electric  fire-aliirm,  and  a  system  of  stand-pipe  water- works,  built  at  a 
eost  of  $1,000,000.  It  has  many  large  hotels,  schools,  banks,  and  a  free  public  library. 
The  many  railroads  meet  in  a  grand  union  depot.  Immense  amounts  of  grain  and  flour 
are  received  and  shipped ;  and  great  elevators  with  a  capacity  of  several  million  bushels 
have  been  built.  Among  other  articles  of  which  great  quantities  are  received  are  iron, 
cotton,  hides,  live  stock,  and  provisions.  There  are  many  large  wholesale  dealers  in  dry- 
goods,  fnrnisUiDg  goods,  cutlery,  crockery,  hardware,  lumber,  boots  and  shoes,  grocer- 
'&6,  etc.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  Toledo  are  varied  and  extensive,  and  include 
tlie  largest  wagon  factories  in  the  country,  iron  foundries,  planlng-mills,  sash  and  blind 
factories,  car  factories,  molding  factories,  breweries,  boiler-shops,  steam-engine  shops, 
pump  factories,  brick-yards,  etc.  Toledo  has  a  produce  exchange  which  holds  daily 
sessions.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1882,  and  the  town  was  incorporated  in 
1886. 

TOLS'90,  a  famous  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  loujg 
the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  stands  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  by  which  it  is 
encompassed  on  three  sides,  55  m.  8.s.w.  of  Madrid  by  railway.  It  is  situated  on  a  num- 
ber of  hills  at  the  height  of  about  2,400  feet  above  sea  level;  and  the  climate,  excessively 
hot  in  summer,  is  bitterly  cold  in  winter.  The  Tagus  is  the  great  fortress  of  the  town. 
Rushing  round  it,  on  the  e.,  s.,  and  w.,  between  high  and  rocky  banks,  it  leaves  only 
one  approach  on  the  land-side,  which  is  defended  by  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall,  the 
former  built  by  the  Gothic  king  Waraba,  in  the  7th  c. ;  the  latter  by  Alfonso  VI.  in  1109, 
and  both  remarkable  for  the  number  aud  beauty  of  their  towers  and  gates.  Been  from 
a  distance,  the  city  has  a  most  imposing  appearance;  within,  it  is  gloomy,  silent,  inert, 
and  its  narrow  streets  are  irregular,  ill-paved,  and  steep.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  rises 
the  lofty,  massive  cathedral,  surrounded  by  numerous  churches  and  convents,  mostlv 
deserted,  for  here  the  churches  are  without  congregations,  and  the  streets  and  walks  are  al- 
most destitute  of  people.  The  cathedral,  completed  in  1492,  and  built  on  the  site  of  a  former 
mosque,  is  a  large  edifice,  in  simple,  pointed  Gk)thic.  It  was  ransacked  and  plundered 
in  1521  and  180^,  but  previous  to  these  events,  its  interior  was  of  the  most  magnificent 
description.  The  stained  glass  that  remains  is  superb;  the  choir  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
high-<Aass  sculpture;  and  there  are  two  pulpits  of  metal,  gilt,  the  workmanship  of  which 
is  as  fine  as  that  of  the  richest  plate.  The  cathedral  is  404  ft.  long,  and  204  ft.  wide; 
and  has  5  naves,  supported  on  84  piers.  Connected  with  the  cathedral  are  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  chapels,  of  ^reat  interest,  alike  from  their  architectural  beauty, 
th^ir  decorations,  and  their  historical  associations.  The  Zocodover,  ''square  market," 
Ihoroughlv  Moorish  in  its  architectural  character,  is  a  fashionable  promenade,  and  was 
for  rears  the  site  on  which  heretics  were  burned,  and  bull-fights  took  place.  The  Fabrica 
de  AnrhM,  or  manufactory  of  Toledan  swords,  a  huge,  rectangular,  unsightlv  building, 
standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ta^us,  was  erected  in  1788,  though  long  before  that 
time  the  Toledan  blades  had  become  mmous,  and  the  fondness  of  the  Iberians  for  their 
weapons,  as  well  as  the  weapons  themselves,  were  written  about  both  by  Livy  and 
Polvbius.  The  temper  of  the  best  Toledan  blades  is  such,  'that  they  are  sometimes 
packed  up  in  boxes,  curled  up  like  the  mainspring  of  a  watch."  The  buildings  of  the 
lown  also  include  a  theological  seminary,  military  school,  female  college,  hospitals,  and 
'manufactories  of  coarse  woolens,  paper,  guitar-strings,  and  leather.  Pop.  '45,  13,431; 
'W,  25,000. 

Toledo,  the  Toletum  of  the  Romans,  is  of  very  early  origin,  and  was  taken  by  Marilis 
Fulvius  in  193  b.c.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Goths  during  their  dominion ;  in  714  it  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  Moors,  who  retained  it  till  1085,  when  it  was  permanently  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  Castile.  In  the  days  of  its  highest  prosperity,  it  is  said  to  nave 
'Contained  200,000  inhabitants. 

TOLEDO  WARy  a  dispute  between  the  state  of  Ohio  and  the  then  territory  of 
Michigan,  which  arose  in  1885  from  questions  as  to  boundanr.  Congress  in  the  ordi- 
nattCd  of  1787  had  reserved  tbe  rigjht  to  form  new  states  out  of  the  part  of  territory  n.W. 
•of  the  Ohio  river  ''lying  n.  of  an  e.  and  w.  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or 
^ztrsme  of  lake  Michigan."  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  state  in  1805,  the  above  fine  being 
dMcribed  in  the  act  as  its  n.  boundary,  though  the  state  constitution  claimed  more  ter- 
litory.  The  true  hititude  of  the  bend  was  not  given  in  Mitchell's  map,  and  when  in 
i805  Michigan  territory  was  organized,  and,  later,  Indiana  and  Illinois  became  states,  the 
moat  oonfiued  ideas-existed  on  the  boundary  qfuestion.  A  survev  was  made  by  order  of 
•^aacress  ia  1817  which  established  the  present  line.  Tlie  ola  line  had  included  in 
Mic&gan  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  this  was  the  main  point  in  dispute.  In  1835  Ohio  laid 
«laim  to  all  withm  the  new  or  Harris  line,  and  proceeded  to  organize  townships.  Michi- 
gan declared  the  intention  of  resisting  such  invasion,  and  the  militia  of  both  sides  was 
ealled  upon  to  maintain  the  alleged  ru^hts  of  their  respective  governments.  An  opinion 
of  the  U.  8.  attorney-general,  B.  F.  Butler,  favored  Michigan;  president  Jackson  sent 
«iit  a  "peace  commission"  with  no  result,  and  serious  conflict  seemed  imminent.  In 
flept«>,  1&5,  the  Michigan  troops  occupied  Toledo  to  prevent  the  formal^rsnniaaMon  of 
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Wood  eo.  by  Ohio  .offficers.  The  latter,  howev^er,  acoonit^hed  thciir  norpoee  secret 
and  withdrew.  The  trouble  was  finally  settled  by  the  admission  of  Michigan  inta  the 
union  on  condition  of  accepting  tlie  Uarria  line,  while  aa  a  make-weight  that  atate  wa» 
given  the  upper  Wisconsin  peninsula,  which  i  afterward  proved  from  its  mineral  wealth 
to  be  fur  more  valuable  than  the  disputed  territory. 

TOLENTI'irO.  Tolentinum,  a  city  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Macerata^  11  m.  s.  of 
MacerutJi  on  a  rising  ground,  left  bank  of  the  Chientl.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  dedicated 
to  Bt.  Nicholas,  ana  a  towu-hall  with  ancient  iuscriptlons,  a  statue  of  Agripplna,  and 
several  good  paintings.  Toleutino  has  been  a  bishop's  see  from  the  5th  century.  In  th6 
Parisani  palace  at  Tolentino  Pius  VI.  signed  a  treaty  with  Bonaparte  in  1797,  by  which 
the  pope  ceded  Bologna,  Fenara,  and  the  Romagna  to  the  cisalpine  republic.  Under 
the  French  empire,  it  formed  part  of  the  department  of  Musone.  Here  Murat  was  de- 
feated by  the  Austrians,  1815.     Pop.  5,000. 

TOLEBATIOK  is  the  liberty  which,  in  some  countries  where  a  particular  form  of 
religion  is  established  by  law,  is  allowed  to  nonconformists  to  publicly  teach  and 
defend  their  theological  and  ecclesiastical  opinions,  and  to  worship  whom  and  how  they 
please,  or  not  at  all.  But  no  permission  is  thereby  given  to  violate  the  rights  of  others, 
or  to  infringe  laws  designed  for  the  protection  of  decency,  morality,  and  good  order,  or 
for  the  security  of  the  governing  power.  The  enforcement  of  this  class  of  laws,  which 
have  merely  civil  and  political  objects  in  view,  is  indispensable  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  must  proceed  without  regard  to  the  notions  of  religious  duty  which  their  con- 
traveners  may  entertain  or  profess.  In  Britain,  there  are  still  in  force  certain  statutes 
imposing  penalties  on  opinions  and  practices  generally  regarded  as  impious,  and  which 
were  thought  to  be  criminal  because  of  their  offensiveness  to  God  (see  Blasphemy);  but 
these  laws'are  seldom  executed  now,  the  opinion  having  become  prelfelent,  that,  except 
when  the  religious  feelings  of  the  public  are  so  wantonly  outraged  as  to  make  the  per- 
petrator a  nuisance,  theological  error  is  best  opposed  by  refuting  it,  and  that  when  tho^e 
accused  of  heresy  (q. v.)  are  men  of  pieU'  and  earnest  conviction,  any  degree  of  severity 
short  of  extirpation  tends  rather  to  diffuse  than  to  suppress  their  tenets.  Besides,  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship  is  now  more  generally 
recognized  in  practice  than  it  used  to  be,  though  such  is  human  pride  that  even  yet  many 
resent  the  exercise,  by  their  neighbors  who  differ  from  them,  of  the  freedom  which  they 
claim  for  themselves.  They  seem  to  forget  the  maxim  that  we  should  do  to  others  as 
we  would  have  others  to  do  to  us — a  principle  admirably  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the  case 
of  religious  differences  (Rom.  xiv.),  and  which  indeed  is  the  only  one  that  has  been 
found  to  work  well  in  all  circumstances  for  every  sect;  it  condemns  not  only  political 
disabilities  and  restraints  unwarranted  by  the  exigences  of  the  state,  but  still  more,  that 
uncharitable  treatment  through  which,  almost  exclusively,  the  sjjirit  of  intolerance  can 
now  find  a  vent  in  free  Protestant  countries.  Were  it  not  for  the  inconsistency  thus  dis- 
played in  our  own  day  by  many  professing  advocates  of  tlie  right  of  private  judgment. 
It  might  seem  wonderful  that  the  Reformers,  by  whom  that  right  was  first  asserted,  and 
who  on  no  other  ground  could  justify  their  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  became 
in  their  turn  the  persecutors,  not  only  of  the  Romanists,  who  had  persecuted  them,  but 
of  such  fellow-Protestants  as  had  drawn  from  Scripture  conclusions  that  differed  from 
their  own.  Instances  of  such  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers  and  their 
successors  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Calvin,  Skkvetus,  Socinus,  BiDDiiE,  and  Jews. 
In  a  church  claiming  infallibility  (q.v.),  and  believing  that  salvation  is  unattainable 
beyond  her  pale,  it  is  not  only  consistent,  but  to  her  most  earnest  members  must  seem  a 
duty,  to  prevent  by  force  the  spread  of  what  is  accounted  a  fatal  hersey  j  and,  in  fact, 
toleration  has  never  been  either  professed  or  practiced  by  the  church  of  Rome.  See 
Albigenses,  Waldenses,  Dominicans,  Inquisition,  Huguenots,  Bartholomew's 
(St)  Day,  Nantes  (Edict  of),  Cevennes,  Dragonnades.  But  even  the  Puritans 
(q.v.),  though  long  oppressed  themselves,  were  so  blind  to  the  right  of  others  to  differ 
from  them,  that  in  their  own  brief  day  of  power  they  eagerly  repudiated,  by  word  and 
deed,  as  a  monstrous  and  impious  error,  the  principle  of  a  universal  toleration.  'In  the 
assembly  of  divines  (q.v.)  held  at  Westminster  in  1643-46,  the  Presbyterian  members 
fought  successfully  against  the  proposal  of  the  Independents  that  all  sects  should  alike 
be  tolerated.     "  We  hope,"  wrote  Bsillie  to  his  Presbyterian  friends  in  Scotland,  **  that 

God  will  assist  us  to  remonstrate  the  wickedness  of  such  a  toleration For  this 

point,  both  they  and  we  contend  tanqtiam  pro  arts  eifatAi'  (Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  828,  860; 
Bannatyne  club  ed. :  see  also  the  strong)  expressions  of  Gkorge  G-illespie,  another  member 
of  the  assembly,  in  \i{^Prop<>dtioiU€onjeerni7ig  the  Ministry  and  government  of  tke  Chufek, 
prop.  41  and  42).  We  accordingly  find  in  the  23d  chapter  of  the  Westminster  CVm/Mim 
an  assertion  of  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to.  promote  the  true  religion,  and  to  reetcmin 
and  punish  heterodoxy— a  principle  which,  soon  after  the  restoration,  was  found  lo 
work  very  inconveniently  for  the  Presbyterians  themselves,  the  magistrate  being  tiiea 
one  who  differed  from  them  as  to  what  the  true  religion  w^as.  The  Independents,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  learned  the  lesson  of  toleration  in  Holland-^that  nursery  of  liberty  in 
modem  Europe — ^whither  they  had  fled  from  oppression  ia  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  U 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  they  were  the  first  to  understand  and 
practice  the  principles  of  religious  freedom.    In  the  16th  c.,  Zuinglius  and  the  Huqg^ 
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riaii  reformer  Duditli,  disclaimed,  by  word  and  action  alike,  the  noMoa  tixat  any  maa  is 
entitled  to  ascrume,  in  Iiis  dealings  with  others,  that  his  own  interpretations  of  bcriptture 
are  true,  and  those  of  other  men,  if  different,  false  and  culpable.  *' You  oontend," 
wrote  Dudith  to  Besa,  "that  Scripture  is  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  But  you 
are  all  divided  about  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  you  have  not  settled  who  shall  be  judge. 
You  say  one  thing ;j^our  opponent,  Stancarus,  says  another.  You  quote  Scripture;  no 
quotes  Scripture.  You  reason;  he  reasons.  You  require  me  to  believe  you:  1  respect 
you;  but  why  should  I  trust  you  rather  than  Stancarus?  You  say  he  is  a  heretic;  but 
the  papists  say  you  are  both  heretics.  Shall  I  believe  them?  ....  You  say  that  your 
lay  nearer^,  the  maeistrates,  and  not  you,  are  to  be  blamed,  for  it  is  they  ^ho  banish  and 
burn  for  heresy.  I  know  you  make  this  excuse ;  but  tell  me,  have  not  you  instilled  such, 
principles  into  their  ears?  ....  Do  you  not  daily  teach  that  they  who  appeal  from  your 
confessions  to  Scripture  ought  to  be  punished  by  the  secular  power?  ....  When  you 
talk  of  your  Augsburg  confession,  and  your  Helvetic  creed,  and  your  unanimity,  and 
vour  fundamental  truths,  I  keep  thinking  of  the  sixth  ^commandment — '^Thou.shalt  not 
kill."  In  the  history  of  England,  also,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Commonwealth, 
there  is,  as  bishop  Heber  has  observed,  "abundant  proof  that  (much  as  every  religioua 
party,  in  its  turn,  had  suffered  from  persecution,  and  loudly  and  bitterly  as  each  had,  in 
its  own  particular  instance,  complained  of  the  severities  exercised  against  its  members) 
no  party  had  yet  been  found  to  perceive  the  great  wickedness  of  persecution  in  the 
abstract,  or  the  moral  ttnfltness  oi  temporal  punishment  as  an  engine  of  religious  con< 
troversy.  Even  the  sects  who  were  themselves  under  oppression  exclaimed  against  their 
rulers,  not  as  being  persecutors  at  bM,  but  as  persecuting  those  who  professed  the  truth; 
und  each  sect,  as  it  obtained  the  power  to  wield  the  secular  weapon,  esteemed  it  also  a 
duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain." — IM'e  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  p. 
27.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  many  keen  discussions  In  Holland  and  ifngland  durinr  the  cen- 
tury which  fo>k>wed  the  restoration  (aided,  no  doubt,  by  that  moderation  or  indifference 
"Which  characterized  the  Protestant  churches  a  hundred  years  ago— by  the  ever-increasing* 
number  and  power  of  the  dissenters — and  by  that  wider  mental  culture  which  enables 
men  not  only  to  see  that  diversity  of  mental  gifts  and  acquirements  naturally  leads  to 
diversity  of  opinion,  but,  in  Cromwell's  language,  to  "think  it  possible  they  may  be 
mistaken"),  that  we  must  ascribe  the  tolerant  spirit  now  actuating  most  of  the  statesmen 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  and 'Which  has  lately  made  rapid  progress  among  the 
people  at  large.  Not  only  is  the  rightoi  free  thought  and  discussion  now  generally 
recognized,  hxiXM^  nece^ty  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  is  asserted  by  eminent  thinkers. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  able  treatise  On  Liberty,  thus  sums  up  the  grounds  on  which 
the  necessity  of  such  freedom  is  affirmed  by  him:  "1  If  any  opinion  is  compelled  to 
silence,  that  opinion  may,  for  aught  we  can  certainly  know,  be  true.  To  deny  this,  is  to 
assume  our  own  infallibility.  (3)  Though  the  silenced  opinion  be  an  error,  it  may,  and 
very  commonly  does,  contain  a  portion  of  truth;  and  since  the  gei^ral  or  prevailing 
opinion  on  any  subject  is  rarely  or  never  the  whole  truth,  it  is  only  by  the  collision  <A 
adverse  opinions  that  the  remainder  of  the  truth  has  any  chance  of  being  supplied.  (8) 
Even  if  the  received  opinion  be  not  only  true,  but  the  whole  truth;  unless  it  is  suffered 
to  be,  and  actually  is,  vigorously  and  earnestly  contested,  it  will,  by  most  of  those  who 
receive  it,  be  hela  in  the  manner  of  a  prejudice,  with  little  comprehension  or  feeling  of 
its  rational  grounds.  And  not  only  this,  but  (4)  the  meaning  of  the  docuinc  itself  will 
be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  or  enfeebled,  and  deprived  of  its  vital  effect  on  the  character 
and  conduct;  the  dogma  becoming  a  mere  formal  profesoion,  inefficacious  for  good,  but 
cumbering  the  ground,  and  preventing  the  growth  of  any  real  and  heavtfelt  conviction, 
from  reason  or  personal  experience"  (p.  96). 

See  Jeremy  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesymg;  Milton's  Areopagiticai  his  Treatise  of 
OirU  Powffr  in  EccUmMieal  Cavses,  and  hm  treatise  Qf  True  Mdigion,  Heresy,  8Msm, 
Toleration,  ete.;  Dr.  John  Owen's  Indnl^enee  and  Toieration  Considen^ed;  Barclay's  Apolr 
ofryfor  the  Quakers,  prop.  14;  Locke's  Letters  concerning  Toleration,  and  treatise  On  the 
Conduct df  the  Understanding;  bishop  Headly's  Sermons,  and  Dedication  to  Fope  dement  XI.; 
Ibbot's  B&yle  Lectures  on  the  Eight  IhUy,  Benefits,  and  Advantages  ofPrisate  Judgment; 
Palsy's  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  6,  ch.  10;  Sydney  Smith's  Letter  to  the  Electors  on  the  Cath4>- 
HcOiugtion;  Disraeli's  Ouriosi^es  of  Literature,  article  "Toleration;"  HsAlam*  BLtterature 
of^mrope  (Part  iii.  ch.  2);  Whately's  Essays  on  the  &rors  ofBomanism,  etc.;  J.  Blanco 
White  On  Heresy  and  Orthodoosy;  Brook's  History  of  Religious  Liberty;  James  Martineau's 
Rationale  of  Beligums  Inquiry;  Samuel  Bailey's  Essays  on  the  Formati07i  of  Opinions,  and 
On  the  Pursuit  of  Truth;  'Tayloi^s  Retrospect  of  the  Rdigious  Life  of  England;  Ed^far 
Taylor's  Book  of  Rights  or  OoTistitutumal  Rights  and  Pa/rUamentary  Proceedings  affecting 
Civil  and  ReUgtous  Liberty  in  England,  from  Magna  Gharta  to  the  Present  Time;  and  The 
EdMmrgh  Remew,  vol.  70,  p.  412.--In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  early  Christians 
became  liable  to  punishment  under  the  Roman  laws,  see  Neander's  History  ^  the  Chrisi 
ion  Religion  and  Chwrch,  vol.  i  p.  11«,  Bohn's  ed. ;  Gibbon's  HecHne  and  FM  of  the 
Roman  mvpCre,  ch.  16,  compared  with  ch.  2;  Dr.  Taylor's  Elements  qf  Oiml  Lam,  App. ; 
and  the  articles  Antoninxjs  (Mabcus  AxrBBiinis)  Dbcius,  and  Pbbsbcutionb,  in  the 
pr^a^ntwork.  ^  - 

.      TOLBBATIOK,  Act  of.    See  Act  op  Toleration.  ^g.^.^^^  ^^ GoOqIc 
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TOLL  (Gr.  teio$,  a  public  tax;  Gr.  telanum,  Lat.  tehnium,  a  toll-house;  Aiig.-8ax.  Ui^ 
Ger.  is^,  seem  related  to  the  root  Ger.  tabl^,  £ng.  tell,  to  count,  to  pay),  a  payiQent  ex- 
acted under  a  ro^al  grant,  or  some  prescriptive  usage,  or  by  express  sUtute;  such  as  by 
the  owner  of  a  port  for  goods  landed  or  shipped,  by  the  owner  of  a  market  or  fair  for 
articles  sold,  or  bv  those  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  roads,  streets,  bridces^  etc.» 
for  the  passage  of  persons,  goods,  or  cattle.  It  is  essential  in  a  toll  that  it  be  for  some 
leasonable  consideration;  otherwise,  it  is  void.  In  modem  times,  the  ri^t  to  take  toll 
is  always  created  by  statute,  and  nothing  short  of  statutory  authority  will  authorize  its 
levy,  for  it  is  a  species  of  tax. 

Jiany  tolls  receive  special  names,  as  dues,  customs,  etc. ;  and  the  term  toll  is  now 
mostly  used  in  connection  wLtli  turnpike  roads  (so  called  from  the  turnpike  or  gate  turn- 
ing on  an  upright  axis  or  pike,  at  which  the  tolls  are  collected)  and  bridges.    See  Hioh- 

The  first  express  authorization  of  a  road-toU  on  record  bears  date  1846,  when  a 
eommistton  was  granted  by  king  Edward  UL  to  lay  a  toll  on  carriages  paasinf  from  8L 
Giles  to  Temple  Bar,  and  also  on  carriafes  passing  toward  Portpool,  now  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  London,  the  roads  in  those  places  havmg  beoome  impassable  from  want  of  other 
provision  for  their  maintenance.  From  that  small  beginning,  the  turnpike  system 
gradually  spread  itself  over  all  England,  and  latterly  over  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
earliest  Scottish  turnpike  act  was  passed  in  1750.  Freviously,  by  statutory  enactments 
in  1617,  1661,  and  1669,  the  Scottish  highways  were  made  and  maintained  by  what  is 
called  the  ''  statute-labor  "  system,  under  which  the  laboring  population  could  be  called 
on  to  give  six  days'  work  yearly  upon  the  roads  in  their  parishes.  This  poll-tax,  either 
in  the  shape  of  personal  labor,  or  of  conversion-money  in  lieu  of  it,  remained  in  force, 
in  regard  to  all  but  turnpike  roads,  till  1845,  when  the  general  statute-labor  amendment 
act  (8  and  9  Vict.  c.  41)  abolished  it,  and  substituted  assessments  on  land. 

Beginning  with  1750.  turnpike  roads  gradually  spread  over  Scotland,  under  authority 
of  about  400  separate  acts  of  parliament,  till  there  was  a  very  considerable  mileage;  and 
in  Ireland  the  turnpike  system  extended  over  all  the  kinffdom.  According  to  a  par- 
liamentary report  in  1840,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  104,772  m.  of  turnpike 
roads:  and  a  similar  report  for  Scotland  in  1859  gives  5,768  m.  of  turnpike  roads  in  that 
kingdom,  with  1060  toll-gates  thereon.  The  original  erection  of  toll-gates  excited  vio- 
lent opposition  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  their  maintenance  has  frequently  led 
to  popular  violence  and  rioting.*  Even  those  who  are  sensible  that  good  roads  are 
worth  paying  for  at  an  v  reasonable  cost,  have  all  along  felt  the  toll-system  to  be  an 
annoyance  and  obstruction  to  traffic,  from  the  continual  stoppa^  to  pay  or  exhibit 
tickets;  often  unjust  in  its  application;  and  unnecessarily  expensive.  The  wasteful- 
ness of  the  turnpike  system  is  astonishing  to  think  of.  The  local  acts  of  parliament, 
And  the  constantly  recurring  litigation,  is  a  serious  expense,  to  begin  with;  but  the  chief 
waste  is  in  the  madiinery  for  collecting  the  revenue.  Besides  the  erection  and  midnte- 
nance  of  toU-houslbs  and  gates  (one  for  every  6  to  8  m.),  there  were,  at  the  census  of  1871. 
about  5,000  persons  employed  in  England  and  Scotland  as  toll-collectors;  and  assuming 
these  to  be  heads  of  families  with  five  persons  in  each,  there  are  (or  were)  25.000  indi- 
viduals to  be  maintained,  which  must  absorb  a  high  percentage  of  ^e  revenue  levied  on 
the  public. 

In  1845,  Mr.  William  Pagan  of  Cupar-Fife  published  a  plan  of  "roadreform^"  in 
which  he  directed  public  attention  to  the  evils  of  the  toll-bar  system,  and  advised  its  dis- 
continuance, the  substitute  proposed  by  him  being  a  rate  on  horses,  or  an  assessment  on 
the  lands  and  heritages  in  each  county  and  burgh,  for  the  support  of  all  roads  (statute- 
labor  roads  included)  and  bridges  within  the  respective  counties  and  burghs. 

Ireland,  which  was  studded  all  over  with  gates  on  its  turnpike  roads,  took  the  lead 
in  toll-bar  abolition.  The  roads  in  the  s.  of  Ireland  were  the  first  cleared  of  gates; 
Dublin  and  its  environs  followed;  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1857,  abolishing  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  toll-bars;  and  by  April  5  following,  the  toll-bar  system,  and  all  its 
costs  and  charges  and  vexations,  disappeared  from  Ireland.  There,  the  supporting  of 
the  roads  bv  land-assessment  is  much  preferred  to  the  defunct  toll  system.  The  Isle  of 
Man  also  is  overspread  with  excellent  roads,  with  no  tolls  upon  them.  The  financial 
management  of  roads  by  turnpike  trustees  in  England  and  Scotland  has  proved  eminently 
unsuccessful,  there  beins  some  years  ago  a  debt  on  the  turnpike  roads  m  England  to  tfate 
amount  of  about  four  millions  sterling,  and  in  Scotland,  to  the  amount  of  two  miUioos 
and  a  half. 

The  question  of  toll-bar  abolition  has  been  much  agitated  in  England — ^the  incon- 
venience of  the  system  becoming  every  day  moi«  sensibly  felt  sioce  the  introd  notion  c^ 
railways.  The  efforts  of  the  anti-tou  association  of  London  have  succeeded  in  freeing 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  a  considerable  space  on  both  aides  of  the  Thaaiee, 
from  158  toll-gates.    In  recent  years,  annual  acts  of  parliament  have  paaMd  in  ]^agland« 

*ually  effecting  the  extinction  and  winding  up  <k  many  turnpike  trusts  whidi  have 
long  insolvent  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    In  Scotlana  sevenl  atten4>ta  weie  made 


*  Notably  In  South  Wales,  In  184S,  where  a  band  of  consplratori,  oalUnff  themaelvefl 
<fn  allusion  to  Gen.  xxiv.  00),  oacried  on  the  aystematio  demofltton  of  .toll-gales  api^  houaea  for 
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sjter  tli^  roads  commissioners*  report  of  1$5^.  to  obtain  a  general  act,  compulsory  or 
permissive,  for  the  abolition  of  tolls  witliik  the  kingdom.  Yurions  counties  obtained 
acts  &>r  themselves,  for  maintainiog  their  roads  and  bridges  by  assessment  on  lands  and 
heritages — the  rule  usually  being,  that  the  proprif^^ors  should  clear  off  any  debt  on  the 
roads,  and  that  the  maiutenauo^  should  be  divided  between  proprietors  and  tenants. 
The  counties  which  obtained  abolition  acts,  are:  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Caithness,  Cromarty. 
Elgin,  Dumfries,  Haddington.  Kirkc^lirt^h^  Nairn,  Peebles,  Ross,  and  Wigton.  Ar- 
l^yTe,  Bute,  Orkney,  Sutherland,  and  ^hetiond  never  adopted  the  toll-bar  system,  but 
maitttaiued  their  roads  by  assessment,  Qr ,  by  grant  Irom  govemmenL  Special  acts 
passed  to  regulate  the  Inverness  roads  in  recent  years.  By  the  passing  of  the  roads  and 
bridges  act,  1878,  tolls  will  be  altoffethe^  abolished  in  Gotland  in  1888^  and  any  time 
before  then  in  such  counties  as  voluntarily  adopt  the  act,  whose  main  provisions  are 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  counties  which  had  previously  abolished  tolls.  Toll 
revenues  have  diminished,  from  the  diversion  of  the  through- trtdBc  to  railways;  while 
the  chief  costs,  and  notably  that  of  coUection,  'rebiainas  great  as  before.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  prejudices,  and  narrow  mistaken  Tiews  of  personal  and  local  interests,  which 
•continue  to  resist  this,  as  they  have  resisted  most  other  important  reforms,  the  remain- 
der of  the  toll-bar  system  must  give  wav,  and  the  "word  *'toll,*'  as  applicable  to  col- 
lection of  moneys  at  gates  on  pumic  roads,  become  obsolete. 

TOLLAND,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Connecticat,  drained  by  the  Wlilimantic  and  other  small 
riveis,  traversed  by  the  New  York  and  New  fiiiglRnd,  and  the  'New  London  Northern 
railroads;  about  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  d4,ll!^ld,dM  of  American  buth.  The  surface  is 
diversified,  and  foirly  fertile.  Tobacco  and  com  are  liaised,  and  the  butter  is  noted  for 
its  excellence.    Co.  seat,  Tolland. 

TOILSirB/HisNiyKix,  the  most  popular  Dutch  poet  Of  modem  times,  was  bom  at  Rot- 
terdam. Sept.  34, 1780.  At  the  early  ageof  1^  htsf^ither,  a  merchant  in  dyestuffs,  placed 
him  in  his  counting-house,  and  first  looked  favorably  upon,  but  afterward  discouraged  the 
bor'sipoetical  efforts.  The  sympatfaieB  of  young  Tollehs  were  at  that  time  with  what  was 
-called  the  patriotic  party,  who  thought  tliat  the  entrance  of  the  French,  in  1795,  would 
be  'the  cure  for  all  political  evils,  and  he  made  mhny  verses  in  the  c^irit  of  the  times. 
Ib  taia  17th  year,  he  began  to  stud^  Bnglish,  Gkrman,  and  Latin;  but  French  literature 
was  his  favorite  study,  and  translations -of  French  tragedies  his  chief  work.  At  10,  he 
mifbliahed  translations  from  the  French  poets,  under  the  tilie.  of  Alh&egay  of  Fragrant 
yiamrt  euUed  on  Fr&nth  Chround,  Three  years  later,  appeared  his  New  JSongt  and  IdyU, 
in  which  he  first  came  out  as' an  original  poet  Shortly  after,  followed  another  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  poems,  which  showed  more  marked  progress;  in  1805,  his  tragedy 
of  Lu&retia;  and  in  1806,  that  of  the  IJoektehtm  and  K(Mjaawd$dien,  or  the  contest 
between  the  nobility  and  the  towns  in  Holland,  in  the  olden  time-^both  original  pieces 
•of  gveat  merit.  In  .1804  Loots  carried  off  first  pilze,  and  Tollens  the  second,  for  a 
poem  on  Hugo  de  Groot;  and  in  1806,  the  order  was  reversed,  when  both  again  sung  the 
deaUM  ol  counts  Bgmont  and  Hoorn.  There  flowed  from. his  pen  an  uninterrapted 
■series  of  sooga  and  poems,  in  which  the  warmest  feelings  were  expressed  in  the  most 
natitral  and  chaste  language.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  few  gons,  **  William  I.," 
the  "  Victory  at  Nieuwpoort."  the  '*  Four  Days*  Naval  Fight,"  the  *'  Cry  to  Arms  in 
1615,"  the  **  Wintering  of  the  Dutch  in  Nova  Zembla,"  and  the  "  National  Bonst  of  the 
Netherlands, "  which  is  an  echo  of  the  calm  but  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people.  His  deep 
fellpw'^eeling  with  his  countrymen  is  seen  in  the  poems  which  he  wrote  during  the 
Belgian  revolution  in  1830-ai,  as  in  the  heart-stirrinff  poems,  **  The  Evening  Prayer,"  and 
**  The  General  Prayer-day."  The  popularity  whidi  Tollens  attained,  his  poems  reach- 
h)g  the^  fifth  edition  in  1881,  arose  chiefly  from  his  singing  of  subjects  always  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  nation — of  family-life,  country,  religion,  and  love — and  that  in  simple, 
unartistio  language,  and  pure  Dutch  style.  The  people  loved  the  poet  because  ther 
understood  him.  and  his  words  touched  their  hearts.  Tollens  published  Bomaneea,  .SSat 
iad$,  and  L^ends,  (1818);  iV<ri«  I^femft  (1831-29):  Songs  of  Glaudiiia  (1883);  Pdsfieat  Flowera 
jfotfisred  frtAn  Neighboring  Nations  (1829);  Scattered  Poems  (1840);  two  volumes  (IJW),  in 
whieh,  though  advanced  in  life,  the  tone  of  his  lyre  was  more  beautiful,  powerful,  and 
rich  than  ever.    Tollens  died  at  Rijswijk,  Oct.  21,  1866. 

Of  modem  Dutch  poets.  Tollens  stands  in  Uie  first  rank.  The  wintering  in  Nova 
Zembla  is  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  descriptive  poetry  in  the  Dutch  language.  Tol- 
lens was  an  excellent  man,  distinguished  for  his  sincere  piety  and  benevolence.  His 
compassion  for  the  poor  comes  out  in  his  BedelMrf,  or  begging- letter,  which  bo  published 
.  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  in  the  severe  winter  of  18Mr-45,  While  the  people's 
poet,  he  was  also  God's  priest  for  spreading  Christian  love  among  men.  In  early  life, 
Tollens  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  in  1827  joined  the  Protestant 
Remonstrants;  but  both  before  and  after  the  change,  he  was  essentially  a  religious  man. 

TOLNA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Hungary,  adjoining  Pesth,  Barnnya,  Ves^prem,  and  other 
4Hroiitie8;  1407  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  220.740.  It  is  drained  by  branches  of  tile  Danube,  its 
e.  Iwundary.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  fairly  fertile,  but  the  e.  part  is  sandy; 
wine,  tobacco,  fruit,  corn,  and  fiaz,  are  the  staples.     Capital.  SzegE:zard. 

TOTOCA,  a  t.  in  the  n.of  Spain,  capitsil  of  the  province  of  Guipnscoa,  15  m.  B.  of  the 
Bca-port  of  8an  Sebastian.  It  stands  m  a  deep  valley  watered  by  two  streams,  and 
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abounda  ia  old  family  manaioiiB.    There  is  a  rpyal  factory  for  arms,  and  in  the  Yicinitx 
are  ziu<;  and  lead  mines.    Pop.  about  6,000. 

TOLTEOS  or  Tttlhttatscab,  a  Mexican  nation,  who,  according  to  Mexican  tra- 
dition came  from  some  other  country  to  Anaiiuac  in  the  7tb  c,  aud  established  the 
kingdom  of  Tula.  They  were  fullowed  by  the  Ohicimecs,  bv  the  Nahuatl  tribes,  and 
last  of  all  by  the  Mexicans.  Tlie  Toltecs,  who  are  represented  as  the  first  ciTilized  peo- 
ple iu  Mexico,  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Kahuatl  tribes.  Their  numbers  were  thinned 
bv  pestilence,  and  in  the  11th  c.  wars  between  the  nobility  and  clergy  destroyed  the 
Toltec  kingdom.  Manv  of  the  Toltecs  removed  to  Guatemala,  where  thev  founded 
another  monarchy;  and  the  Quiches  derived  their  ancestry  from  them.  The  Toltecs 
remaining  in  Mexico  were  incorporated  with  the  Chicimecs,  who  were  of  a  different 
race. 

TOLU.    See  Bajlsah. 

TOLU'OA,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state,  and  20  m.  aw.  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
about  8,800  ft.  above  the  sea;  is  handsomelv  built:  with  fine  arcades  lining  the  streets. 
The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  fruitful  in  maize  and  other  products.  Fop.  12,000. 
Near  the  town  is  the  volcano  of  the  same  name. 

TOMAHAWK,  a  light  wor-hatchet  of  the  North  American  Indians.  The  early  ones 
were  rudely  made  of  stone,  ingeniously  fastened  to  their  handles  by  animal  sinews,  or 
cords  of  skins.  European  traders  supplied  hatchets  of  steel,  the  heads  of  which  were 
made  hollow,  for  a  tobaeoo-pipe ;  the  handle  of  ash,  with  the  pith  removed,  being  the 
stem.  These  hatcliets  are  uiBeid  In  the  chase  and  In  battle,  not  only  In  close  combat, 
but  by  being  thrown  with  a  wonderful  skill,  so  as  always  to  strike  the  object  aimed  at  with 
the  edge  of  the  instrument  The  handles  are  curiously  ornamented.  In  the  fi^rative 
language  of  the  Indians,  to  make  peace^  is  to  bury  the  tomahawk;  to  make  war,  is  to  dig^ 
it  up. 

TOMATO  or  Lote-afplb.  Lpeopemct/m  sioiilentumt  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
9eflanaet4E,  formerly  ranked  in  the  genus  ttotanum,  and  known  an  S.  lyeoperiseum.  The 
geims  lyroperiaoum  is  distinguishMl  by  a  5— ^-parted  culyx,  a  wheel-shaped  5— 6-cleft 
corolla,  5  stamens,  and  a  2 — 8  celled  berry,  with  hairy  seeds.  The  tomato  is  an  annual, 
from  2  to  6  ft.  m  height,  reouiring  support  when  tali.  The  leaves  are  umqually 
pinnate,  the  leaflets  cut;  the  nowers  numerous,  followed  by  berries,  which  are  very 
various  in  shape  and  color^-generally  red  and  yellow — ^in  different  varieties.  The  plant 
is  tt  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  but  is  now  much  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
the  worid  suitable  for  i%  as  the  a  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  Bntain,  it 
requires  a  hot.bed  in  sprins.  The  fruit  is  much  used  for  sauces,  catsup,  preserves,  cf)n- 
fectionary,  and  picklea  The  unripe  fruit  makes  one  of  the  best  of  pickles.  Tomatoes 
apm*ar  with  almost  every  dish  in  Italy.  The  use  of  them  is  rapidly  increa»ing  in  Britain 
ana  other  countries. 

TOMB  (Gr.  iyrnboi),  a  monument  erected  over  a  grave,  in  order  to  mark  the  resting- 
place,  and  preserve  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  •  In  early  ages,  and  among  eastern 
nations,  it  sometimes  became  the  practice  to  place  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  excarated 
sepulchers,  whose  interior  was  often  decorated  with  painting  or  otherwise.  Where  the 
usage  was  to  burn  the  dead,  their  bones  and  ashes  were  placed  in  urns  in  thf«e  rvcepta- 
cles.  Home  of  the  most  remarkable  rock-tombs  were  those  of  Egypt,  belonging  to  the 
18th  and  following  dynasty  of  the  The  ban  kings.  The  monarcirs  burial-place  began  to 
be  excavated  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  excavation  went  on  year  by 
year,  the  painting  and  decoration  progressing  till  the  king's  death,  when  it  was  suddenly 
broken  off,  the  tomb  thus  becoming  an  index  both  of  the  king's  miigniflcence  aqd  of  the 
length  of  his  reign.  The  most  costly  articles  are  often  found  in  these  sepulclienB.  The 
decoration  was  almost  entirely  reserved  for  their  interiors,  the  facades  being  compara- 
tively unobtrusive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rock-tombs  of  Persia  and  Lycia,  less  rich 
and  elaborate  internally,  have  imposing  architectural  facades,  those  of  the'Pen-ian  kings 
being  copie<l  from  their  palaces;  and  diiring  the  Roman  period,  this  species  of  magnifi- 
cence prevailed  at  Petra  (q.v.)  to  an  extent  that  gives  that  now  deserted  valley  the  aspect 
of  a  city  of  the  dead.    See  also  Etrdria. 

Tombs,  in- more  modem  times,  have  generally  l»een  mounds  or  masses  of  building 
raised  over  the  remains  of  the  dead.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  heaps  of  cairns  of  stones 
are  placed  as  honorary  memorials  above  the  graves  of  departed  heroes.  The  sopulchnil 
mound  (q.  V.)  or  tumulus  of  rude  ages  is  found  over  the  greater  part  Y)f  northern  JEurope, 
and  is  probably  older  than  the  subterranean  tomb.  The  pyramids  (qv.)  were  the  fepul- 
chers  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  nynosty.  The  tombs  of  Greece, 
and  still  more  those  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  were  sometimes  pillars,  or 
upright  stone  tablets,  sometimes  small  buildings  in  the  form  of  temples.  The  most 
celebrated  was  the  mav$oleuih  (q.v.).  The  Roman  tombe  were  not  unfrequently  impor- 
tant architectural  structures,  varying  in  form,  but  oftenest  consisting  of  a  circular  tower 
resting  on  a  square  basement;  familiar  examples  lieing  the  tomb  of  Cscilia  Metelk,  and 
the  yet  larger  and  more  solid  tomb  of  Hadrian,  nn  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  be.«t  known 
as  the  Castel  8t  Anffelo,  which  is  about  200  ft.  in  height,  and  of  immense  solidity.  Ia 
Rome,  L^u^i,  and  Magna  Grsecia,  tombs  were  generally  erected  outside  the  towns,  aod 


nlong  the  principal  roads  \eadiiuc  into  the  counUy,  as  in  tbe  Via  Appia  at  Rome,  and  t)^ 
street  o^  tomLs  at  Pompeii.  A  lorm  of  excavated  tomb,  without  external  architecture, 
called  coltimb4iriura  (q.v.)  was  also  in  use  in  Rome,  whose  walls  were  pierced  with  cells 
to  receive  cinerarv  urns.  The  prevalent  circular  tomb  became  in  the  futcr  period  of  the 
Roman  empii*e  poIygonHl ;  and  the  oeutrai  cljamber,  at  first  small,  was  gradually  increased, 
till,  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  it  became  something  like  a  miniature  representation  of 
the  Pantheon,  generally  with  a  crypt  below  the  principal  apartment. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  churches  was  pro- 
hibited. The  first  step  which  led  to  its  adoption  was  the  custom  of  erecting  churches 
over  the  graves  of  martyrs;  then  followed  the  permission  to  kinss  and  emperors  to  be 
buried  in  the  church  porch.  The  most  important  tc^mbs  of  the  middle  ages  are  genemlly 
within  churches  or  cloisters.  There  is  much  variety  in  the  form  and  enrichment  of 
mediiBval  tombs.  The  earlier  examples  consists  of  a  single  stone  coffin,  or  sarcophagus, 
often  with  a  low  gabled  lid  and  sculptured  cross.  An  altar-tomb,  or  tomb  in  the  form 
of  a  table,  followeil;  and  in  the  IStli  c,  a  species  of  tofnb  was  introduced,  consisting  of 
a  sarcophagus,  on  which  rests  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased,  the  whole  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  canopy,  often  of  exquisite  symmetry  and  richness.  In  the  renaissance 
X>erir)d  of  tftt,  the  tombs  became  more  and  more  complex.     The  sarcophagus  was  dis- 

fuised,  or  made  the  least  important  part  of  the  monument;  the  representation  of  the 
eceased  was  confined  to  a  medallion  likeness,  and  the  most  prorolnent  part  of  the  tomb 
was  composed  of  sculptured  upholstery,  and  groups  of  symbolical  and  eventually  mytho- 
logical figures.  In  some  of  tlic  16th  c.  examples,  as  Michael  Angelo's  tombs  of  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  at  Florence,  the  inappropriateneas  of  the  design  is  partly  redi*emed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  figures;  but  in  the  succeeding  ccntu«es,  the  vicious  taste  of  these 
monuments  rapidly  increased,  till  it  culminated  in  some  of  the  hideous  tombs  that  dis- 
figure Westminster  abbey  and  St.  Paur& 

TOMBAC,  or  White-ooppek,  is  an  alloy  formed  of  about  75  parts  of  copper  and  26 
parts  of  arsenic;  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  metal. 

TOMBIGBEE  RIVER,  one  of  the  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Mobile  river; 
rises  in  Tishomingo  co.,  n  e.  Mississippi;  flows  through  Mississippi  and  Alabama  in  a 
genendly  s.e.  but  very  irregular  course,  about  450  m.,  and  joins  the  Alabama  river  about 
45  m.  above  Mobile.    It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  Miss. 

TOMBOOC'TO.    See  Timbuctoo,  arUe, 

TOMOOD,  a  common  name  in  the  United  States  for  the  species  of  the  genus  miero- 
g<xdus,  having  the  general  external  characteristics  of  the  common  cod-fish;  three  dorsal 
and  two  anal  fins,  a  barliel  on  the  chin,  and  teeth  on  the  vomer.  The  species  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  Jf.  tomcodu*;  on  the  Pacific,  M.  pivximut.  They  are  brought  to  some 
of  the  markets,  but  are  not  highly  esteemed. 

TOM  GREEN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Texas,  formed  in  1875,  Including  Bexar  district,  having 
New  Mexico  on  the  n.w.  and  the  river  Pecos  on  the  w.  and  s.  w.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous.    Co.  seat,  Ben  Ficklln. 

TOMMASE'O,  NiooLO',  1603-74;  b.  Dalmatia;  resided  for  some  time  in  Florence, 
was  exiled  to  France  in  1888,  and  removed  to  Venice  in  1888.  During  the  revolutionary 
m«ivement  of  1848,  he  was  arrested,  Imt  was  soon  released  by  the  people,  and  became 
minister  of  public  worship  and  education.  After  the  Anstrians  resumed  control  in  1849, 
he  was  a^in  exiled,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Corfu,  Turin,  and  Florence. 
Among  his  works  are  a  dictionary  of  Italian  synonyms;  CanH  Papulari  (1848);  Studi 
OrlUci  (1845);  and  Pdesie  (1872). 

TOMPKINS,  a  co.  in  s.w  central  New  York,  drained  by  Fall.  Salmon,  and  other 
creeks;  traversed  by  the  Southern  Central  and  other  railroads;  475  sq.m. ;  including 
part  of  Cayuga  lake;  poi).  '80,  34,445 — 82,269  of  American  birth.  There  is  much  wood- 
land, and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Taughannock  Falls,  9  m.  n.w.  of  Ithaca,  are  190  ft.  high, 
said  to  be  the  highest  falls  in  the  state.     Co.  seat,  Ithaca. 

TOMPKINS.  Daniel  D.,  1774-1825:  b.  N.  Y.;  graduated  Columbia  college.  1795; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York,  1797;  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention,  1801;  memlwr  of  congress  from  New  York  city.  1804;  resign- 
ing to  become  a  judge  of  the  state  supreme  c«)urt:  governor  of  New  York,  1807-17;  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  1817-35;  delegate  to  the  stiite  oonstitutiomil  convention, 
1821.  He  supported  the  national  government  in  the  war  of  1 812.  and  commanded  the  third 
military  district,  contributing  much  by  furnishing  troops  to  the  national  success.  In  a 
message  to  the  legislature,  1817,  he  recommen<l(*d  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  an  act  was  pas.««ed  to  tjike  effect  Juiy  4,  1827.  Owing  to  care 
lessncss  in  keeping  his  accounts  during  the  war  he  was  accused  of  being  a  defaulter,  and 
in  his  last  days  was  a  victim  of  melancholy  and  intemperance. 

TOMSK,  a  government  of  western  Siberia,  hounded  on  the  e.  and  n.e.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Eninei  or  Yeneseisk,  and  on  the  n.w.  and  w.  by  that  of  Tobolsk.  Area,  824,275 
sq.m. ;  pop.  *70,  888,756.  Tomsk,  more  than  any  other  government  of  Siberia,  abounds 
in  lakes  and  rivers.  Of  the  latter,  moat  of  which  flow  northward  from  the  foot  of  the 
Altai  mountains,  the  principal  are  the  Ob,  Tom,  Chulim,  and  Irtish.    The  largest  lakes. 
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'Which  are  both  sweet  and  brackish,  occur  in  the  Barabinsky  steppes.  The  ditnate  hi 
mild  in  the  middle  and  southern  districts,  but  severe  in  the  north.  Sandy  and  clayey 
soils  prevail;  bat  there  are  patches  of  eood  mold  on  which  abundant  crop  of  grain  of 
various  kinds,  as  well  as  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco,  are  raised.  The  extensive  mountain 
slopes  aud  plains  are  covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  in  which  the  most  common  trees 
are  the  broad -leafed  oak,  the  ctdar,  and  the  pilch- tree.  iTie  natural  products  of  the 
country  are  numerous.  In  tli6  s.  and  e.  parts,  droves  of  wild  hoi'ses  and  herds  of  homed 
catile  arc  a  source  of  considerable  wealth.  But  the  mineral  proddcts  of  the  countrV  are 
its  chief  source  of  riches.  Manufactures  are  not  extensively  carried  on;  there  is  a  large 
barier-trade  with  China,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  maintained  for  the  most 
part  by  metms  of  fairs. 

TOMSK,  a  trading  t.  of  Siberia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Tom,  a  tributary  of  the  Ob,  2,809  m.  e.  of  Sl  Petersburg,  in  lat.  56°  80'  n.,  and  long. 
84°  58'  east.  Situated  on  the  great  trading  highway  of  Siberia,  it  is  the  seat  of  an  impor- 
tant transit  trade,  chiefly  with  the  Kalmucks  and  Mongols;  but  the  goods  that  pass  to 
and  from  Irkutsk  also  go  by  way  of  this  town.  There  are  upward  o^  50  manufactories, 
.  chiefly  for  soap,  leather,  aud  disliiled  liquors,  and  the  most  impf)rtant  commercial  arti- 
cle  is  furs.  It  is  said  to  be  the  richest  town  m  Siberia;  and  its  commercial  importance, 
its  extent,  and  the  ntimber  of  its  lumdsome  buildings  are  increasing  annually.  Pop.  in 
*67, 2^,481. 

TOW,  a  suffix  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  names  of  Anglo-Saxon  settlements.  It 
seems  to  be  from  the  same  root  as  the  Gothic  tains,  meaning  a  twig  (allied  to  which  are 
the  Hne  of  a  fork,  the  ttnes  of  a  stag's  horns,  the  tines  of  a  harrow)  the  Anglo-Saxon 
iyfian,  to  hedge,  and  the  (Jer.  zaun,  a  hedge.  *'  Hence,  a  tun  or  ton  was  a  place  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge,  or  rudely  fortified  hy  a  palisade.  Originally,  it  meant  only  a  »in- 
fle  homestead  or  farm,  and  this  use  of  it  is  still  common  in  Scotland.  In  modem 
Inglish,  in  the  form  of  Umn,  it  is  applied  to  a  collection  of  houses.  Similarly  with  ton^ 
the  terminations  iwrth,  fold,  garth,  burgh,  and  others  also  convey  the  notion  of  luclon- 
ure,  protection."— See  I.  Taylor's  Words  and  JPlaees, 

TOH,  the  same  word  as  tun  (q.v.),  denotes  a  weight  of  20  hundred -weight  {cwt\  In 
Britain,  the  hundred-weight  contains  113  lbs.,  so  that  the  ton  contidns  20£)  llis.  In  the 
United  States  the  hundri'd- weight  is  usuallv  reckoned  at  100  lbs.,  and  the  ton  at  200O 
ll)s.  In  both  countries,  40  cubic  ft.  of  rough  or  50  of  hewn  timber  constitute  a  ton  or 
load  of  the  sam^.  The  hundred- weight  (eentn&r)  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland,  contains  100  lbs.;  in  Hamburg,  113;  in  Bremen,  116;  its  repre- 
sentative in  Prance,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  is  the  quintal  (q.v.);  in  Italy,  the  centinajo; 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  n.  Africa,  and  tlie  Balearic  isles,  the  Kantar  (124  lbs.). 

TONE,  in  music,  the  name  given  to  the  larger  intervals  in  the  diatonic  scale,  so  called 
in  contradistinction  to  the  semitones  (q.v.),  or  smaller  intervals.  Theoretically,  some  of 
the  intervsils  called  tones  are  larger  than  others,  and  none  of  them  are  equal' to  two 
sentitones;  thus,  in  the  scale  of  C\  the  intervals  CD,  FG,  and  AB,  are  all  equal;  but  D£ 
and  GA,  which  are  also  called  tones,  aresmailer;  and  the  semitones,  EF  and  BC,  are 
larger  than  half  even  of  the  larger  tones.  In  instruments,  however,  which  are  tuned 
according  to  the  equal  temperament  (see  TsMVimAMBiii),  all  the  tones  are  made  equal, 
and  each  equivalent  to  two  semitones. 

TONE,  Theobald  Wolfe,  1763-98;  b.  Dublin;  eraduate  of  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin; called  to  the  bnr  in  London,  1789.  He  belonged  to  the  whie  party  and  wrote  a 
number  of  political  pamphlets.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  endeavored  to  influence 
members  of  that  church  to  unite  with  diteenters  against  tiie  government,  and  published, 
1791,  An  Argvmhit  on  hehnJfoftJie  OafhoUcs  oflreUmd.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  first  club  of  United  Irishmen  at  Belfast,  nnd  similar  organizations  in  other  pnrts  of 
Ireland;  sec.  and  ai^nt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  committee,  1793;  impllratedin  J«ckPon'a 
proceedings,  but  allowed  lo  pro  at  large,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1795.  In  the  fol- 
lowing? year  he  went  to  Prance  lor  assistance  and  returned  suddenly  to  Ireland, 
recalled  by  rumors  of  a  revolt.  In  the  exi^edltion  to  Bantry  bay  he  was  adit.jren.  to  the 
commander,  Hoche,  but  the  fleet  was  driven  off  the  coast  and  scattered,  thus  discour- 
flirlnq:  tlie  French,  who  abandoned  the  enterprise.  In  1798  he  set  sail  for  Ireland  with 
^foreau's  army,  and  was  defeated  by  an  English  fleet,  taken  prisoner,  court-martialed, 
and  having  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  cut  his  throat  with  a  pen-knife  to  preclude  the 
event. 

TONGA  BAY,  a  small  inlet  on  the  e.  coast  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  cape  Del- 
gndo.  nnd  extending  inland  in  a  n.  direction.  Cocoa-nut  trees  nnd  jungle  linetheshores 
of  the  Imy,  nnd  at  its  head  Ij  the  vilhiire  of  Tonga,  small  and  insignitieani,  but  important 
from  its  frontier  position.  Cape  Delcrado  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nial posm>ss|on  of  Moziimbiqne:  nnd  ihe  village  of  Tonirn,  which  is  Mtnated  n.  of  Uie 
pamflelof  lut.  of  the  cape,  Ia  in  the  possession  of  the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar,  and  is  the  most 
Bouthfm  possession  of  that  sovereign.— i>««pia£(;AM/r9m  Her  Britt$nnic  Mu^tifs  (hnanU 
and  I^tliffcal  Ap^rU,  Zanstbnr,  186H. 

90KOA  ISLAHDS  and  TOKOATABU.    See  FRiKKDtiY  l8LAKTff8^^  ^  GoOQIc 
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JWiKUl.  a  veiy  anoieDt  city  of  Belgium*  in  ike  province  of  Limbomg,  18  m.  8.8.e. 
of  Hasselt  Its  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  first  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  n.  of  the  Alps, 
aat«8  from  1240;  and  the  cloister  attached,  the  oldest  in  the  country,  was  built  in  tlie 
10th  century.  The  mineral  spring  in  the  vicinity,  of  which  Pliny  wrote.  "  Purgathic  • 
corpora  terUarmt  ftbres  dUcuiU,  eatetUorumque  titia"  still  retains  its  ancient  virtues. 
Various  manufactures  are  carried  on.    Pop.  7,200. 

TOKGUE,  The,  ip  a  symmetrical  muscular  oi^gan,  extending  from  the  hyoid  bone 
backward  and  downward,  to  the  lips  in  front,  and  occupying  the  buccal  cavity.  The 
superior  surface,  borders,  and  anterior  third  of  the  inferior  surface  are  free;  while  the 
remaining  parts  are  attached  to  adjacent  parts  by  the  investing  mucous  membrane  and 
mibjacent  structures.  At  certain  points,  this  membrane,  on  liiaving  the  tongue,  forms 
disUnct  folds,  containing  fibrous  or  muscular  tissue,  which  act  to  a  certain  extent  as 
liMaents  to  the  tongu^.  The  most  considerable  of  these  folds  is  termed  the/«pn«fn  (or 
bridle)  of  tiie  tongue,  and  connects  its  upterior  free  extremity  with  l^e  lower  jaw.  It 
acts  as  a  strong  ligament,  and  limits  Uie  backward  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  In 
rare  cas^,  tiiis  ligament  extends  abnormally  to  the  tip,  so  as  to  interfere  wilh  speech  and 
maslication,  and  the  child  is  said  to  be  tongue-lied;  recourse  must  be  then  had  to  divis- 
ion of  the  frsBnura,  popularly  known  as  cuttmg  the  tongue.  Other  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane (the  glos8o-epiglotii4  folds)  pass  from  the  base  of  the  tongue  to  Uie  epigloUis;  while 
from  the  sides  of  tJbe  base,  passing  to  the  soft  palate,  are  seen  two  folds  on  either  side, 
known  as  the  piOara  of  tliefiiucee.  See  Palatb.  The  wperioi'  surface  of  the  tongue  ia 
divided  into  two  symmetrical  lateral  parts  by  a  median  longitudinal  furrow,  commenc- 
ing at  the  tjp,  and  extending  back  about  two-thirds  of  the  tongue's  length.  TJbie  varioua 
kinds  of  papillflB  which  are  seen  on  thfir  surface  are  described  in  the  article  Taste, 
Obgan  aki>  SKNas  op.  At  the  ba^ck  of  the  surface,  iust  behind  the  circumvallate 
papillae,  are  lar^e  mucous  glands,  extendiugjnto  long  ana  (japacious  canals,  and  helping 
to  secrete  the  fluid  that  moistens  the  tongue.  0»  ^  inferior  mrjace^  tfiie  longiiudinia 
furrovv,  which  extends  from  the  tip  to  the  fr«num,  is- deeper  tli^o  oo  t^w  upper  surface; 
on  each  s^e  pf  it  veins  are  seen  r^unnins  forward;  and  immediately  beneath  the  tip  ia 
aclusterof  mucous  glands,  known  aa  the  glands  of  Nuck  (their  discoverer  in  1600). 
The  postmor  extremttu  ex  bate,  is  fl^tened  and  extended  laterally  before  it  is  insei  led 
into  the  hyoid  bone  (kpown  also  as  the  lingual  or  (or^ve  bone),  whipl^  with  certain  liga- 
ments, must  be  regarded  as  the  baais  or  framework  of  the  tongue.  The  muscles  of  flie 
tongue  are  usually  divided  into  two  groups— vii;  the  extrinsic  mpacleis,  which  attach  the 
tongue  to  certain  fixed  points  external  to  it»  aqd  move  it  ca^  them ;  and  the  intrinsic 
muscles,  which  pass  from  one  part  of  the  tongue  to  another,  constitute  iu  chief  bulk, 
and  move  it  on  itself.  These  intrinsic  muscular  fibres  run  veriic^lly,  transversely  and 
longitudinally,  and  are  so  interlaced  as  mutually  to  support  on^  a^ptl^er,  and  to  act  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  By  the  action  of  the  various  muscleSi  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue  may  be  made  concave  or  convex,  or  may  b^  prea^d  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth;  the  tip  may  be  protruded  straight  out  or  laterally,  upward  and  downward, 
and  to  any  recess  (as  for  instance,  a  hollow,  tooth)  within  the  mouth  where  food  might 
lodge;  and  the  whole  organ  may  be  drawn  back.  The  organ,  is  freely  e^pplied  with 
blood,  mainly  by  the  lingual  artery,  which  is  civen  oU  by  Uie  external  carotid.  With 
regard  to  the  nerves,  tl^e  glosso-pharyng^al  andcertain  bnpQl|es  of  thie  third  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve  are  <;oncemed  in  the  special  sense  of  taate  (q.v,);  other  branches  of  Uie 
fifth  nerve  are  concerned  in  ordinary  aenaation,  wSM^ethehypoifi^asfil  nerve  on  each  side 
ia  the  motor  ne^e  of  the  ton^u^.> 

The  various  uses  or  funqtions  of  th(a  tongue  cannot^  be  thoroughly  understood  with- 
out a  brief  reference  to  its  comparative  anatomy.  The  tongue  in  manimals  does  not 
differ  very  materially  from  that  of  man;  but  in  general  there  is  a  close  coincidence  both 
in  size  and  form  between  this  organ  apdf  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  rodenta  the  tongue  has  a 
wedge -like  shape.  In  the  giralEe  and  the  ant-eater,  the  tongue  is  mucli  prolonged,  being 
an  important  prehensile  organ  iu  the  fqrmer;  while  in  the latter  it  La  driven  into  ant  hills, 
and  the  vicUms  are  sequred  by  its  viscid  secretion.  In  the  feline  races  the  conical 
papilltt  are  converted  into  recurved  spines  of  ^eat  size  and  strength,  which  the  animal 
uses  in  scraping  bones  and  in  combing  its  fur.  Except  in  mammals,  the  tongue  is  prob- 
ably not  an  orffan  of  taate,  For  a  ffood  description  of  the  tongue  in  birds,  leptiles,  and 
fishes,  the  reaoer  is  referred  to  prof.  Owen's  Anatomy  cf  the  Vei'tebrates,  vols,  i.  and  ii 
Among  the  mollusca*  the  gasteropoda  are  provided  with  a  very  singular  apparatus  known 
as  the  touf^ue,  and  conaistmg  generally  of  a  thin  membrane,  long  and  narrow,  and  rolled, 
except  at  Its  anterior  extremity,  into  a  tube.  This '  mer  ^brane  is  covered  on  its  upper 
surface  with  transverse  rows  of  mmute  teeth,  or  mo.  *  commonly  with  plates  having 
tooth-like  siliceous  projections.  These  teeth  present  a  great  yafiety  of  patterns,  which 
are  consti^nt  in  the  different  genera,  and  ev<^n  chai;actej;iza  the  spepiea.  Two  eminent 
naturalists,  ^^s§r8.  Loven,  a  Swede,  and  TropcUel,  a  (Jermaru  have  independent I3'  made 
tbe,te^Ui,of  the  moUusca  a  ba6»  of  classificaUon,  Thj  articulafa  dp  qot  present  any- 
thing liji^e  ^  true  tongue>  although  in  insects  a  certain  oval  appendage  is  despribed  as  a 
Ungucu 

The  functions  of  the  tongue  are  gustation,  prehension  (in  man  and  monkeys  this 
fujcu^tlon  ia  supplied  by  th^e  hand^,  maatication,  msalivation,  degluUtion,  f^nd  speech;  to 
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vfhU'h  inHv  be  added  spUtingand  whistling,  and  in  the  case  of  the  gasteropoda,  tritorition 
of  the  food. 

Amt»u«j  the  diseases  of  the  tongue  may  be  mentioned  Ikflahmatiok  or  GiiOBBins. 
The  most  marked  characteristics  uf  this  affection  are  great  swelling,  tenderness,  and 
diiHculty  iu  sptnikiug  and  swallowing.  It  rarely  occurs  as  an  idiopatlnc  or  spontaneous 
atfectiou,  but  often  accompanies  severe  salivatiun.  It  must  be  treated  by  purgatives  and 
low  diet,  and  by  gargling  iia  iu  ordinary  8aliva*^U>n  (q. v.).  Incisions  are  sonietiuies  useful, 
both  to  relieve  tenbion,  and  by  the  depletion  that  ensues.  Gases  occasionally  occur  in 
which  the  tongue  suddenly  enlarges  to  an  immense  size,  so  as  almost  to  cause  euffix»- 
tion.  without  any  true  sign  of  inflammation. — SeeDniitt^s  QuTg&on*sV(tde-ffieeufn,  8th  ed., 
p.  iM,  foot-note. 

Hypertrophy,  or  persisteri  enlargement  of  the  tongue,  sometimes  results  from  an  imper- 
fectly cured  case  of  inflamjiation;  but  is  probably  in  most  cases  congenital,  although 
perlmps  not  noticed  for  a  year  or  two.  Bertholin  (Hist.  Centur,,  iii.  p.  85)  mentions  the 
^ase  0^  a  nmle  child  born  with  the  tongue  protruding  out  of  the  mouth  as  large  as  a 
Libert;  and  as  the  child  grew,  the  tongue  increased  to  the  size  of  a  calf  s  heart.  For  a 
reference  to  various  cases,  and  for  the  mode  of  treatment,  we  may  refer  to  a  memoir  by 
Dr.  Humphry  in  vol.  86  of  the  Medioo-Chir,  TransncHom.  One  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  disetise  of  the  tongue  is  utceration,  which  may  arise  (1)  from  the  irritation  of  a 
decayed  tootli  wrth  a  sharp  lagged  edge;  or  (2)  from  constitutional  syphilis;  or  (8)  from 
a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  the  first  case  the  tooth  must  be 
removed;  in  the  second,  iodide  of  potassium  with  sarsaparilla  should  be  tried;  and  in 
the  third,  the  comphunt  generally  yields  to  regulation  of  the  diet  and  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  sedatives  at  bed- time.  M.  Lawrance  recommends  a  mixture  of  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilhi  with  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  three  times  a  day,  and  four 
grains  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus  at  bed-time,  with  advantage.  Cancer  of  the  tongue 
occurs  either  in  the  hard  or  in  the  epithelial  variety.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  this 
terrible  disease  may  be  excited  by  the  irritation  caused  by  a  broken  tooth,  or  by  smoking 
a  clay  pii>e;  but  on  comparing  the  prodigious  numbers  of  jagged  teeth  arid  of  clay  pipes 
with  the  rare  csises  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  we  must  at  once  reject  this  hypothesis.  All  that 
such  sources  of  irritation  can  effect  ^s  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of  development  of  cancer 
in  persons  predisposed  to  it.  A  typical  case  of  epithelial  cancer  of  the  tongue  occurred  in 
the  person  of  proi.  Reid  of  St.  Andrews,  the  eminent  phyBiologlst.  In  Dec,  1847,  his  age 
being  then  89,  and  his  health  good,  he  noticed  a  small  ulcer  on  the  right  side  of  Ins 
tongue;  it  slowly  extended,  and  acquired  hard  everted  'edges,  but  caused  little  incon- 
vcnieccc.  In  Julv,  1848,  H  had  attained  the  size  of  a  flve-shilllng  piece;  its  surface  and 
edges  were  raggeif,  and  it  caused  considerable  pain,  especially  at  night.  A  hard  ridge 
could  he  felt  all  round  the  ulcer,  and  the  glands  beneath  the  jaw  became  enlarged.  The 
health  by  the  end  of  August  had  completely  given  wav  from  the  pain,  when  thedl^ieased 
part  of  the  tongue  was  removed  bv  the  mte  sir  William  Fergusson.  In  less  than  a 
month  the  wound  had  healed,  ana  the  health  was  re-established.  In  November  the 
enlarged  glands  were  removed,  but  the  disease  returned  In  their  scars,  and  prpread  till  it 
caused  death  in  July,  1849.  The  only  treatment  which  can  l)e  adopted  with  any  chance 
of  success  is  full  and  eariy  extirpation.  Prof.  Byrne  succeeded  in  removing  the  whole* 
organ,  without  even— strange  to  say — ^much  affecting  the  patient's  speech  or  power  of 
deglutition,  longtu-tie  is  an  affection  for  which  infants  are  often  brought  to  the  sur- 
geon, and  which  is  often  operated  on  when  this  might  be  dispensed  with.  The  division 
of  xhefrtBnum  with  a  blunt-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  with  their  point  directed  downward, 
is  very  easily  performed,  and  fortunately  does  no  harm  to  the  child.  Children  who  do 
not  speak  so  soon  or  so  clearly  as  is  expected  by  their  mothers,  are  always  supposed  to 
have  tongue-tie. 

TOK^msS,  eiPT  OP,  a  gift  of  the  apostles  and  other  Christians  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church.  The  main  passa^  in  the  New  Testament  relating  to  it  are  Acts  ii.  8-21;  1 
Corinthians  xii.  10,  28;  xiii.  1,  and  particularly  xiv.  Allusions  to  it  will  also  be  found 
in  Mark  xvi.  17;  Acts  x.  46,  and  xix.  6.  The  only  allusion  to  the  possession  of 
the  gift  in  later  times  is  in  Ircnaeus,  Ada,  Hasr.  vi.  6:  **We  have  many  brethren 
in  the  church  havinff  prophetical  gifts,  and  by  the  Spirit  spenking  in  all  kinds  of 
languages."  Prom  these  data,  the  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn  by  one  of 
the  most  recent  and  intelligent  expositors  of  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthinn?*.  The 
gift  in  question  is  represented  as  something  entirely  new  in  the  apostf  lie  a^: 
•*They  shall  speak  with  new  tongues,"  Mark  xvi.  17.  The  effect  on  the  spectators" nt 
the  day  of  Pentecost  is  of  universal  astonishment.  It  is  represented  as  a  special  mark 
of  conversion,  immediately  preceding  or  following  baptism.  It  is  a  gift  **  of  the  Spirit:" 
*'They  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  an  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance"— Acts  ii. 
4.  It  was,  moreover,  closely  connected  wUa  the  gift  of  "  prophesying*'— 1  Corinthians 
xii.  10,  28;  xiv.  1-6.  It  appears  to  be  distinguished  from  prophesying  by  consisting  not 
of  direct  warning,  exhortjition.  or  prediction,  but  of  thanksgiving,  praise,  prayer,  sing- 
ing, and  other  expressions  of  devotion.  It  was  an  utterance  of  the  heart  and  feelings, 
rather  than  of  the  understanding,  so  that  the  actual  words  and  meaning  were  generally 
unintellldble  to  the  hystanders,  and  sometimes  to  the  speakers  themselves:  "He  that 
Bpeaketh  with  a  tongue  speaketh  not  t9  men  but  to  God;  lor  no^^on^  ^eareth;  and  in  the 


Splrii  ht  Bpeaketh  mvateries"-^!  CorinChlans  *iv.  2,  4,  etc.  So  fai{  tht  ieeount  of  the 
gift  eeeins  intelligible.  It  was,  ad  Dean  Stanley  says,  *' a  trance  or  ecstasy,  which  in 
niomeuts  of  great  reU^ous  fervor,  especially  at  the  moment  of  conversion,  seized  the 
•early  believers:  and  tnis  fervor  ventecf  itself  in  expressions  of  thanksgiving,  in  fragments 
of  psalmody  or  hymnody,  and  prayer,  which  to  the  speaker  himself  conveyed  an  irresist- 
ible sense  of  commuuion  with  God;  and  to  the  bystanders,  an  impression  of  some 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  power,  but  not  necessuriiy  any  instruction  or  teaching, 
■and  somelimes  even  having  the  appearance  of  wild  excitement,  like  that  of  madness  or 
intoxication."  The  special  difticulty,  however,  remains,  viz.,  as  to  the  character  of 
intelligi bill ty  which,  on  one  prominent  occasion,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  gift. 
(?f6Mo,  or  the  word  translated  ''tongue,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  distinct  language 
of  a  people;  this  is  tisually  expressed  in  the  New  Testament  Xyy  aialekto:  But  in  the 
description  in  the  Acts  ii.  0,  8,  it  is  expressly  said:  '*^ Every  man  heard  them  in  his  own 
languagi^*  {tiklia diakXaff),  ** How  hear  we  everf  man  in  his  awn  language"  (the  same 
phrase  in  the  original)  **  wherein  we  were  born.'^  The  plain  meaning  of  this  account 
.seems  to  be,  tlmt  the  gift  of  tongues,  on  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  assumed  the  form  of 
intelligible  communications  in  foreign  langtiages.  But  ttiere  is  no  evidence  that  the 
apostles  then,  or  at  any  subsequent  time,  enjoyed  the  ability,  supernaturally  imparted, 
•of  speaking  a  variety  of  languages,  with  a  view  to  the  more  adequate  discharge  of  their 
apostolic  functions,  as  has  sometimes  been  inferred  from  the  passage  in  the  Acts. 
**  Probably,"  it  has  been  said,  "  in  no  age  of  the  world  has  such  a  gift  been  less  needed. 
The  chief  sphere  of  the  apostles  must  have  been  within  the  Roman  empire,  and  within 
that  sphere,  Greek  or  Latin,  but  especially  Greek,  must  have  been  everywhere  under- 
stood. Even  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  speech  of  Peter,  by  which  the  first  great  con- 
version was  effected,  seems  to  have  been  in  Greek,  which  probably  allthe  nations  assem- 
bled would  sufBciently  understand;  and  the  speaking  of  forei^  dialects  is  nowhere 
alluded  lo  by  him  as  any  part  of  the  event  which  he  is  vindicatmg  and  describing." — 
Deau  Stanley  {Garinih,  p:  250). 

TOKIG,  or  SlBTNOtb,  in  music,  the  note  which  forms  the  basis  of  any  scale  or  key* 
and  on  which  a  i»ece  of  music  written  in  that  key  naturally  closes.    8ee  £et. 

T09XOITT,  MirsctTLAR.  The  contractilitv  of  muscles  shows  itself  under  two  distinct 
iorma-'irritaMitg  and  UmieUy,  which  are  alike  distinct  la  the  mode  of  theur  action  and 
in  the  conditions  requisite  for  their  exhibition.  Irritability  is  most  manifest  in  the  vol- 
untary muscles  and  in  the  lieart,  wbicA,  when  in  activity,  exhibit  powerful  eontrao-. 
tions  alternating  with  relaxation ;  while  tonicity  is  shown  m  a  moderate  and  permanent 
•contraction,  which,  instead  of  being  consequent  upon  stimulation  through  loe  nerves, 
as  in  irritability,  is  especially  excited  by  change  of  temperature  in  the  tissue  itself,  and 
is  mainly  shown  in  the  involuntary  or  non  striated  muscles.  Like  irritability,  it  is  au 
inherent  property  of  ihusc«lar  tissue  during  life,  **It  manifests  itself/*  says  Dr.  Caiv 
penter,  "  in  the  retraction  which  takes  place  in  the  ends  of  a  living  muscle  when  it  is 
divided  (as  is  seen  in  amputation);  this  retraction  being  permanent,  and  greater  than 
that  of  ft  dead  muscle.  But  Us  effects  are  -mudi  morb  remarkable  in  the  non-striatod 
form  of  muscular  fiber;  and  are  particularly  evident  in  the  contractile  coat  of  the 
arteries  causing  the  almost  entire  obliteration  of  their  tohes,  when  tiieyare  no  loqger 
distended  with  blood."  It  is  to  the  moderate  action  of  the  tonicity  of  arteries  that  their 
contraction  upon  the  ourreot  of  blood  passiaa  through  them  is  due.  If  the  tonicity  be 
excessive,  the  pulse  is  hard  and  wiry;  but  if  it  be  deficient,  the  pulse  is  very  compres- 
sible, though  bounding,  and  the  flow  of  blood  is  retarded.  From  tlie  experiraeotsof 
John  Hunter  and  many  subsequent  physiologists^  it  is  establiaked  that  cold  is  the  most 
eiUcient  agent  in  inducinc^  tonic  contraction:  while  the  application  of  moderate  warmth 
causes  a  relaxation  of  this  contraction.  Thus,  cold  ana  heat  are  of  extreme  value  as 
remedial  sgents,  when  the  tonicity  of  the  blood-vessels  is  deficient  or  eicessiva  . 

TOKICS  are  medicines  which,  in  cases  of  want  of  tone  or  tonicity  in  the  muscular 
fibers,  are  employed  to  restore  strength  and  vigor  to  the  system.  Tonics,  to  a  certain 
degree,  are  stimulants;  but  while  the  latter  produce  a  rapid  but  transitory^  excitement, 
the  former  slowly  induce  a  certain  degree  of  excitement,  and  the  effect  is  permanent. 
Most,  tonics,  in  which  category  we  must  place  the  shower-bath,  cold  sea-batl)ing,  open- 
air  exercise,  friction,  etc.,  as  well  as-actual  medicines  of  this  class,  actpnimarily  through 
the  nervous  system  (iron  being,  perhaps,  the  only  exception);  and  secondarily  prod  ace 
their  efiecta  upon  the  muscular  system  at  large.  It  is  not  only  in  general  muscular  debil- 
ity that  ttmics  are  to  be  employed,  hut  in  all  the  numerous  complaints  which  fallow  in 
its  train,  as  palpitation,  convulsions^  epilepsy,  chorea,  neuralgia,  and  all  forms  of 
periodic  disease.  Among  the  chief  medicines  of  this  class  are  the  dilute  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  nitro  hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric  ncids,  various  salts  of  bismuth,  copper,  iron, 
silver,  and  zinc,  the  various  kinds  of  cinchona  bark,  with  their  alkaloids  and  their  salts, 
Cusparia,  calumba,  cnscaHlla,  chirctta,  eentian.  quassia,  salix,  simaruba,  and  taraxacum. 
Although  nux  vomica  and  ite'anialDid  strychnine  are  placed  by  writers  on  materia 
medica  among  the  '*  special  stimulants,"  when  given  in  very  small  doses  they  have  a 
well-marked  tonic  action:  and  there  is  probably  :io  tonic  medicine  of  more  general  utility 
than  the  tyrup  of  iron,  quinine,  and  utryehnine,  a  nonofBcinl  but  widely-u«ed  preparation, 
of  which  every  dram  (the  ordinary  dose)  ccntuins  i^oi  2k  grain  of  strychnine.  . 
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.    Tone  BOlfFK.    Yaripiu  attempts  hav^  been  made  at  diifmnt  timea  to  introduoe  a. 

muaical  notation  in  wUicii  tbe  staS  ^itli  its  Imea  and  spaces  is  dispensed  wltli.  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  suggested,  but  af  lerwurd  discarded,  a  notation  where  tbe  notes  of  the 
scale  were  indicated  by  tbe  Arabic  numerals.  A  system  similar  to  Rousseau's  in  its- 
leading  features,  called  the  tonic  solfa,  has,  through  tbe  influence  of  its  principal  pro- 
moter, the  rev.  John  Curwen  (wbo  obtained  his  main  principles  from  tbe  writings  and 
practice  of  Miss  Glover  of  Norwich),  been  brought  into  use  to  a  consideijable  extent  in 
singing  school^  in  this  country.  It  proceeds  on  tbe  principle  of  giving  the  chief  promr 
inence  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  in  reality  but  one  scale  in  music,  which  is  raised  or 
lowered  according  to  the  pitch  of  the  kev.  Tbe  seven  notes  of  tbe  diatonic  scale  aie 
represented  by  the  solfeggio  (q.v.)  syllables,  or  rather  Mjiss  Glover's  modlflGaiioa  of 
them— ^A,  ray,  me,  fah,  gvh,  kA^  U;  doh  standing  for  tbe  lufy-note  in 
whatever  key  the  musiq  is  written.  In  tlie  early  exercises,  the  pupils 
are  accustomed  to  a  scale  or  dlagrapi,  called  the  modulator,  repreaenuog 
pictorially  the  exact  intervals  of  a  key,  with  tbe  semitoces  in  ti^r  proj 
places.    In  written '-^  __ i^ -i.-  s-i*..*  i..^— _    .*.,,*      . 


.  miervajs  oi  a  xey ,  wiin  lue  semitoces  in  tUeir  proper 
^. music,  only  the  initial  letters  of  the  solf^^gio  sylla- 
bles are  used— d,  r»  ZO,  ^  8. 1,  t ;  tbe  bigber  octaves  of  a  given  note 
being  distinguisbed  by  a  ^  above,  as  d^  r ;  and  tbe  lower  by  a  i  or  • 

below,  IT     "^       '"*■ *..-»-» 

ture,  as 


below,  mi,  mt.    The  name  of  tbe  key  is  prefixed  to  a  tune  as  its  signa- 
"Key  A,"  **Key  B  flat'*— the  key-note  bemjg,  in  all  the  major 

precedes  the. 


keys,  doK    To  indicate  rhythm,  a  perpendicular  line 

stronger  or  louder  accent^  a  colon  :  the  softer  accent,  and  where  neces 
sary,  a  shorter  perpendicuUr  line  |  the  accent  of  medium  force.  Pre- 
paratory to  writing,  the  notes,  tbe  accent-marks  are  placed  at  eqiual 

distances  along  the  page— thus. 


ta 


or 


or 


equal 


:     I      :    A  note  Immediately  foHowing  ttn  acce&t- 
mark,  is  sapposed'to  occupy  the  time  from  that  accent  to  tbe  nexA— 


thus, 


d  :  d  :  d 


d  :  d 


dy  or 


d  :  r   I    m  :  d.     A  hori- 


zontal line  indkates  tlie  eontinuanoa  of  the  pferioiu  note   thiough 
another  aiiquot   (the  term  used    by  Mr.   Ourwen  for  the   distancfe 


of  time  between  any  acoeat  and  Ihe  next)**-thiu,  d  i — 


d  t  d.     ▲  dot 


diyides  an  aliquot  into  eqnid  subdivisions,  d  :  m.r 


d.    A  dot  after  a 


mark  of  continuance  indieatea  ttmt  tbe  preYioos  note  is  to  be  coHfeinued 


through  half  tbat  aliqoot— thsa, 


d^^f 


m> 

p' 

d' 
te 

lah 

M 
flOll 


fi 


ftll 

ray 
doh. 


mi 


mid.    A  eomma  indicates 

Modnlalior. 

the  time  from  one  accent  to 
the  next — thus,   |  d  :  r.iii.f  |  ;   a  dot  and  comma  together,   three-quarters — thue^ 
I  f.,m  :  r.,d.    An  inverted  comma  ^  is  used  to  denote  Sial  the  note  preceding  it  fills 


that  the  note  preceding  It  ills  a  quarter  oi 


one-third  of  the  time  from  one  accent  to  the  neztr— thus,  :  d 


s:l,s/ 


m:r   d.    An 


aliquot  or  part  ol  it  unfilled,  indicates  a  rest  or  pause  of  the  voice.  A  line  below  two 
or  more  notes  sipcnifies  that  they  are  to  be  sung  to  the  same  syllable.  We  subjoin  an 
example  of  the  tonio  solfa  shown  alongside  of  tbe  ordinary  notation: 


a 


GOD  SAYK  THB  QUi;SN. 


i*^ 


d!!=± 


1^^ 


?czpz 


1^'  '•  • 


^^trrt 


E!E*=t 


*r5t 


jE 


F#*pt 


m 


d  :d   ;r   I  tj^  X  d:r    |m  :m  :f  |  m  :-.r  :  d    |  r  :  d  :tj    |d  :-;-[[   s  :s  :  s 

a 


tacrrj 


s   :-.f:m   |f:f:f    |f:-.m;r  [m:f.m:r.d  [m>.f;»  ll^s/;m;r  [  d :-:- j| 
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In  modolftliBg  Into  a.  now  kej,  the  note  from  which  the  transition  is  taken  is  iodi- 
cated  by  a  combuiation  of  the  syllabic  name  which  it  luis  in  the  old  key  with  that  which 
it  has  in  the  new— «im  lah,  for  example,  being  conjoined  into  m'teA;  and  in  writing  this 
note,  the  initial  letter  of  its  syllable,  as  a  member  of  the  old  key.  Is  placed  in  small  size 
before  and  above  the  inithil  of  the  syllable  of  the  new,  as  "»1,  ^ft.  In  the  case,  however, 
of  an  accidental,  where  the  transition  is  but  momentary,  a  sharpened  note  changes  its 

SUabio  vowel  into  e,  and  a  flattened  note  into  a^w,  spelled  a,  SLsfah,/^;  suh,  se;  te,  ta, 
the  minor  mode  la^  is  the  key-note ;  the  sharp  sixth  is  called  hah,  and  the  sl^arp  seventh 
96,    The  signature  of  the  key  of  A  minor  is  **  Key  C,  minor  mode." 

For  a  fiul  explanation  of  this  system  see  Curwen*5  Grammar  of  Vocal  Mune,  or  the 
periodical  called  thl^  So^  Reporter.  The  advocates  of  this  notation  maintain  that  it 
poasesses  advantages  over  the  common  system,  particularly  from  the  distinctness  with 
which  it  indicates  the  key-note  and  the  position  of  the  semiitpnes;  tlm  cheapneaa  with 
which  it  is  printed;  and  tlie  manner  in  which,  they  say,  it  develops  the  proper  mental 
effects^  of  liotes  in  kcy-ralationBbip,  and  eniptoya  them  in  teaching.  It  has,  hovyever, 
been  obiected  to  by  others,  from  its  withdrawal  of  the  direct  indication  of  pHch  to  the 
eye,  which  exists  ia  the  common  notation,  from  its  limited  applicability  to  instrumental 
music,  and  from  its  acauirement  not  being,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  nncatlon,  an  iotro- 
dnction  to  the  world  of  musical  literature. 

TOHXA  BEAK,  or  Tonga  Bean,  the  seed  of  dipterpx  odorata,  a  large  tree,  of  the 
natural  order  Ugumifiota^  sub-order  paipilionaeem,  a  native  of  Guiana,  hating  plonsted 
leaves  and  axillary  racemes  of  purplish  flowers.  The  fhiit  la  an  oblong,  cucy,  flbitMW 
drupe,  ooDtaining  a  single  seed,  whidh  has  a  strong  iq^reeable  odor,  owiLg  to  the  cou/^* 
marin  (q.  v.)  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  sonetimea  found  crystallized  between  the 
ooityledons.  Tonka  beans  are  used  for  flavoring  snutf ,  lor  which  purpose  one  is  carried 
in  the  anufl-box;  and  are  put  among  dothea  to  preseYve  them  from  insects,  and  to  com* 
municate  an  agreeable  odor. 

TONKIN,  or  Tonquin.    Bee  CocHrpr-CraNA,  ante^ 

lOVKAGS,  in  rej^ard  to  ships,  is  the  measure  of  capacity,  the  ton  being  one  not  of 
weiightv  but  of  cubic  content — ie.,  40  cubic  feet.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  nayiga. 
tloR,  some  scale  must  have  been  established  by  which  the  relative  capacity  of  different 
vessels  could  be  determined.  In  England  there  are  early  hiws  upon  the  subject,  set- 
tling the  data  upon  which  the  calculaUon  should  be  made.  The  present  sjrstem,  called 
"new  measurement,"  dates  from  1836;  but  the  ijrior  system,  eatablished  in  1719,  and 
now  known  as  0.  M.  (old  measurement),  still  suhsists  among  yachts  and  some  other  ves- 
sels.   The  old  measurement  waa  greatly  erroneous,  for  the  actual,  depth  Qf  the  ship  wa3 


not  taken  into  account,  but  was  assumed  to  be  equal  to  her  bi^eadth.  The  tonnaipe  WBA 
then  obtained  by  multiplying  together  length,  breadth,  and  adsum^d  depth  in  feet,  and 
by  dividing  the  product  by  94.  As  harbor  dues  and  eunfa  like  taxes  wens  levied  aooord- 
ing  to  each  vessel's  tonnage,  it  naturally  followed  under  such  a  system  thiittradeisa  built 
their  ships  with  as  little  neam  and  as  great  depth  as  tliey  possibly  cooid.  The  shipa 
thus  became  biffhly  dangerous  in  rough  weather,  and,  moreover,  every  priaciple  of  cor- 
rect naval  architecture  was  set  at  nought,  to  produce  deep  wooden  boxes  capable  of  car- 
rying a  maximum  of  careo  with  a  minimum  of  beam.  The  absurdity  of  a  law  by  which, 
in  consequence  of  an  inch  more  beam,  a  two-decked  vessel  might  appear  of  greater  capa- 
eiiy  than  a  three-decked  ship  of  like  length,  was  so  palpable,  that  many  efforts  were 
made  at  tropravenaent,  though  without  success  until  1^. 

By  the  act  of  that  year,  the  new  system  establi^ed  the  depth  of  hokl  aa  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  the  calculation.  As,  however,  the  section  crosswise  of  a  ship  varies  8o 
considerably  at  different  points  in  her  ke^l  both  in  superflcies  and  shfjpe.  more  than  no 
approximation  to  her  cubic  content  cannot  be  attained.  To  arrive  at  this  approximation^ 
the  total  length  of  the  upper  deck,  or,  if  the  ship  be  not  wholljr  devoted  to  cargo,  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  apace  for  cargo,  is  taken,  and  divided  into  6  equal  parts  at  the 
pomts,  a,  ft,  c,  cL  e.  Prom  the  foremost,  center,  and  aftmost  of  these  points,  the  depths 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  are  measured  as  df.  eg,  eh.  Each  depth  has  to  be  divided  into 
5  equal  parts;  at  the  fore  and  after  depth,  the  width  inboard  of  the  ship  is  measured  at 
Jt  and  i  the  depth  from  the  top;  and  the  center-depth  at  f  and  |  from  the  toj). 
These  lateral  measurements  at »,  i^,  k,,  m,  m„  and  wi„  are  developed  on  tlio  plan,  and 
curves  drawn  representing  cross-sections  of  the  ship  at  the  given  points.  All  dimensions 
are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  feet  and  decimal  parts,  and  they  are  thus  used  in 
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computing  the  tonnage.  The  "length/' 7k>,  Is  measured  from  stem  (Internal  ride)  to 
stern  post,  at  half  the  height  of  the  center-deptU  from  the  keel.  To  twice  the  depth 
smidships  {eg),  add  the  depths  forward  and  aft  (c{f,  eh).  The  result  is  the  '*sum  of  the 
depths  Add  together  the  two  breadths  taken  at  the  foremost  depth:  of  the  breadths 
taken  at  the  center-depth  {eg),  add  together  three  times  the  breadth  at  |,  and  twice  the 
breadth  at  |:  of  the  after-breadths,  add  together  the  breadth  at  J,  and  twice  the 
breadth  at  i.  The  sum  of  these  three  totals  is  the  ''siim  of  the  breadths."  Har- 
ing  obtaiuea  tliese  quantities,  the  tonnage  is  approximated  to  In  a  somewhat  arbitnuy 
manner  by  the  following  furmula: 

_  Sam  of  depths  X  sum  of  breadtha  X  length 

Tonnage  = 3500 ' 

or,  if  expressed  in  terms  of  the  figure: 

m^„„^_  {2^  +  ^/+^A}  \(pB  +  rv)  +  m,q,+  f^.%)  +  (p.M,  +  f^,v;^\xmo 
lonnage  -  g^^  . 

In  computing  the  measurement  of  a  steamer,  the  same  system  is  followed,  but  the 
tonnage  of  the  engine-room  (which  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  floating  engines  and 
boilers)  is  deducted  from  the  total  to  express  tlie  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

TOnAOB  (more  properly  Tukkaok)  and  PonNDAOs,  certain  duties  on  wine  and  other 
merchandise,  which  l>egan  to  be  levied  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  They 
*were  at  first  granted  to  the  crown  by  the  vote  of  parliament  for  a  limited  number  of 
years,  and  renewed  on  their  expiry.  The  object  of  these  imposts  was  said  to  be  that 
the  king  might  have  ready  money  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency  demandine  it  for  the 
defense  of  tiie  realm  and  the  guarding  of  the  sea.  Originaliy  fluctuating  in  amount, 
tonnage  and  poundage  came  to  be  fixed  at  38.  on  every  tun  of  wine,  and  6  per  cent  on 
all  goods  imported.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  they  were  first  conferred  on  the  king  for 
life;  and  the  same  course  being  followed  with  his  successors,  the  sovereign  began  gradu- 
ally to  consider  them  as  his  proper  right  and  inheritance,  and  the  vote  of  paniament  as 
but  a  formality  expressive  of  the  popular  recognition  of  his  prerogative.  Though  these 
duties  were  not  voted  to  Henry  VIII.  until  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  he,  notwith- 
standing, levied  them  from  the  date  of  his  accession ;  and  parliament  in  voting  them 
took  occasion  to  blame  those  merchants  who  had  neglected  to  make  pajrment.  It  was, 
in  fact,  usual  to  levv  these  duties  during  the  period  intervening  between  a  sovereign's 
accession  and  his  nrst  parliament,  and  this  was  done  by  Charles  I.  as  by  his  prede- 
cessors. The  commons,  however,  in  Charles's  first  parliament  accorded  these  imposts 
not  for  life,  but  for  a  year  only;  and  the  house  of  lords  objecting  to  this  departure  from 
previous  usages,  and  rejecting  the  bill,  tonnaee  and  poundap:e  were  attempted  to  be 
levied  by  the  royal  authority  alone,  a  proceeding  wlifch  raised  the -opposition  of  the 
commons,  .((lliarles  was,  in  1629,  induced  to  pags  an  act  renoilnclng  the  jpower  of  levy- 
ing these  or  ttoy  other  impoets  without  parliamentarv  sanction.  On  tne  restoration, 
Charles  II.  obtained  a  grant  of  tc^na?e  and  poundage  for  life;  and  the  same  course  was 
followed  ontlie  accession  of  Jam^  IL  and*of  William  ul. ;  but  by  thl^ several  statutes 
of  Anne  aud  George  I.  (9  Anne,  c.  6;  1  Geo.  I.  c.  12,  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  7)  these  imposts 
were  made  perpetual  and  mortgaged  for  the  pubrie-debl.  The  customs  consolidation 
act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1787,  27  Geo.  111.  c.  18,  swept  away  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, and  all  the  other  then  existing  chaijigee,  and  substituted. a  new  and  single, duty  on 
each  article.    See  CtrsTOMS  DrrtiBa. 

TONNEAU.    See  Metric  Stbtsk. 

TOirQITIK,  the  most  northerly  province  of  Cochin  China  (q.v.). 

TOKQVIH,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  China  sea,  bounded  by  Cochin  China  on  the  w.» 
by  China  on  the  n.,  and  bjr  the  Chinese  province  of  Quang-tung  and  the  island  of  Hainan 
on  the  east.  It  is  150  m.  in  width,  and  800  m.  in  length.  The  8ong-ca  and  many  other 
rivers  fall  into  the  gulf,  and  along  the  coasts  are  manv  islands,  chiefly,  however,  small. 
Extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on  on  the  coast;  and  the  fish,  besides  Imng  largely  sold 
in  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Tonquin,  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  China. 

TONSILFTIS.    See  Qurasr,  ants. 

T0V8IL8.    See  Palatb. 

TOKSTJBE  (Lat.  tonsura,  a  shaving,  from  t&ndeo,  I  shave),  a  reliirious  observance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  oriental  churches,  which  consists  in  shaving  or  cutting  the  hair 
as  a  sign  of  the  dedication  of  the  person  to  the  special  service  of  God  and  commonly  to 
the  public  ministry  of  religion.  It  is  a  very  ancient  usage,  and  by  some  writers  is  rep- 
resented as  of  apostolic  origin;  hut  that  it  did  not  prevail  in  the  early  aires  is  suffloientfy 
plain  from  the  fact  with  which  Optatus  upbraids  the  Donatists  of  his  time  (4th  c.)  of 
havina:  shaved  the  heads  of  certain  Catholic  priests  and  bishops  in  derision.  Jerome 
also  in  his  Commentaii/  o)i  Ezehu'l,  c.  24,  is  equally  explicit.  It  would  appear  that  the 
usage  first  arose  in  reference  to  the  monastic  rather  than  the  clerical  life.  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  in  the  end  of  the  4th  or  beginning  of  the  5th  c,  alludes  to  it  as  then  in  use  among 
the  western  monks;  and  it  speedily  passed  from  them  to  the  clergypthe  crown-like 
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fiffare  being  regarded  partly  as  a  symbol  of  our  LoiVf  s  crown  of  tboms,  partly  as  an  emblem 
of  the  "  royal  priesthood'*  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  form  of  the  tonsure  was 
different  in  different  churches,  and  the  varieties  of  it  are  of  some  historical  interest. 
That  of  the  Roman  church,  culled  ''the  tonsure  of  Peter,"  consisted  in  shaving  the 
•crown  as  well  as  the  back  of  the  head,  so  that  tliere  remained  a  circular  ring  or  **  crown*' 
of  hair.  This  was  the  form  in  use  in  Italy.  Gaul,  and  Spain.  In  the  "  Bcottish  (or 
Irisli)  tonsure,"  which  was  in  use  in  Ireland,  in  north  Britain,  and  in  those  parts  of  Ger- 
many in  which  the  Irish  missionaries  liad  preached,  the  entire  front  of  the  head  was 
aha  veil,  leaving  the  front  bare  as  far  back  as  the  line  from  ear  to  ear.  This  tonsui^  was 
called  ''the  tonsure  of  James,*'  and  sometimes  of  "Simon  the  magician."  The  Greeks 
and  other  orientals  shaved  the  entire  head.  The  supposed  derivation  of  the  Irish  form 
of  tonsure  from  the  apostolic  times  led  to  its  being  held  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Britain, 
9A  well  as  other  churches  of  Iiish  foundation,  to  be  of  the  most  vital  importance,  inso- 
much that  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  form  was  almost  the  occasion  of  a  schism. 
Originally  the  tontfure  was  merelv  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  initiation  in  orders,  and 
-was  only  performed  in  the  act  of  administering  the  higher  order;  but  about  the  7(h  c. 
it  came  to  be  used  as  a  distinct  and  independent  ceremonial,  and  a  question  has  been 
raised  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  itself  an  order  and  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  what 
are  culled  the  "minor  orders"  (g.v.).  The  now  received  opinion  of  Catholic  writers  is 
that  tonsure  is  not  an  "order.^^but  only  a  "preparation  lor  orders," — See  Wetzer  and 
y^tWn  Kirchenkxieon,  art.  '*Tonsur," 

TOKTIVE'.  This  term  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Tontl,  a  Neapolitan,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  propounder  of  a  scheme  for  a  .financial  association  of  which  the 
prize  or  prizes  were  to  accrue  to  the  longest  liver  or  livers.  Generally,  in  an  association 
on  what  is  called  the  tontine  principle,  a  payment  is  made  by  each  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  with  the  capital  so  formed,  an  ahnuitv,  payable  at  the  same  rate  until  all  the 
lives  forming  the  association  are  extinct,  is  bougnt  from  some  company  or  individual. 
This  annuity  is  divided  among  the  members  according  to  age  ana  premium  paid  by 
each;  and  on  the  decease  of  any  member,  the  surplus  thence  arising  is  divided  among 
the  survivors;  and  on  the  death  of  the  last  member  of  the  association,  the  total  annuity 
reverts  to  the  source  from  which  it  has  hitherto  emanated.  There  are,  however,  various 
kinds  of  tontines;  and  the  designation  of  tontine  may,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  any 
financial  scheme  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  gain  shall  accrue  to  survivorship.  In 
England,  tontines  have  rarely  been  resorted  to  as  measures  of  public  finance.  The  last 
for  which  the  government  opened  subscriptions  was  in  1789.— See  Hamilton's  Huiory  of 
PahUe  iUtenue,  p.  210.  Schemes  on  the  tontine  principle  seem  generally  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  public,  owing,  probably,  to  the  sort  of  sentimental  faith  which  most  poi-sons 
have  in  their  own  prospects  of  longevity,  and  to  the  prudent  desire  for  ease  and  afflu- 
ence in  old  acre.  The  application  of  the  principle  by  jiife  assurance  companies  in  their 
mode  of  distributing  "  bonus,"  or  surplus  profits,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy 
among  these  valuable  institutions.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  so  into  the  argument 
•with  any  degree  of  nicety.  It  may,  however,  be  broadly  stated  as  loDows:  A  company 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  life  assurance  means  a  company  in  which  the  members  who 
are  lucky  in  having  long  life  are  to  paj  for  those  who  are  unlucky  in  dying  prematurely. 
But  over  and  above  the  net  mathematical  premium  payable  by  each  member  of  an  assur- 
ance society,  or  by  each  person  assured  at  the  nsk  of  a  company,  a  percentage,  or 
'* loading,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  added,  to  cover  expenses  of  management  and 
other  contingencies.  Where  the  funds  of  the  company  or  society  have  been  invested 
with  average  success,  the  loading  is  generally  found,  at  the  periodical  actuarial  investi- 
gations, to  have  been  in  excess  of  actual  requirements;  and  the  question  then  arises,  How 
are  "profits,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  overcharges  on  premiums,  to  be  divided?  The 
question  Is  plainly  one  of  great  intricacy.  The  argument  used  by  the  offices  favoring 
the  younger  policy-holders  is,  that  those  which  favor  the  older  are  really  acting  on  a  ton- 
tine principle,  which  is  the  very  converse  of  what  ought  to  prevail  in  life  assurance;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  insurance  contract  is  provided. for  by 
the  net  premium,  and  that  the  distribution  of  over -payments,  as  "profits"  really  are,  is 
to  be  deternuned  on  principles  wholly  independent  of  insurance.  See  "  Notes  on  the 
l^ly  History  of  Tontines,"  by  J.  Hendricks,  in  the  Assurance  Magazine  for  July.  1862. 

TONTY.  Henrt  db.  Chevalier,  1650-1704;  b.  France:  served  in  the  French  army 
and  navy.  He  came  to  Canada  with  La  Salle  in  1678,  and  accompanied  him  in  his 
exploration  of  tlie  Mississippi.  He  endeavored  to  establish  a  colony  in  Arkansas,  went 
down  the  Mississippi  twice  to  find  La  Salle  and  again  to  meet  Iberville,  and  died  at  what 
la  now  Mobile. 

TOOE'LE,  a  oo.  in  w.  Utah,  adjoining  Nevada:  bounded  n.e.  by  the  Great  Salt  lake; 
8,830  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,497—8,196  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  preat 
Salt  lake  desert  and  the  soil  is  sandy  and  unproductive;  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  are  raised 
in  small  quantities.    Co.  seat,  Tooele. 

TOOKS,  John  Horne,  a  celebrated  etymologist  and  political  adventurer,  was  the  son 
of  John  Horne.  a  London  poulterer,  and  was  b.  in  that  city,  June,  1786.  He  was  edti 
cated  first  at  Westminster  and  Eton,  and  afterward  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  b.a.  in  1758.     After  spending  some  time  as  an  usher  in  a 
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scliool  at  B]iickh^th,  be  entered  the  dijiirdi  (to  pteaae  his  father,  and  strongly  against 
his  own  wish),  aud  in  17tfO  became  curate  at  New  firentford.  Th«  disgust  be  entertained 
for  Uie  siicred  profession  led  him  to  indulge  (by  way  of  revenge)  iu  u  license  of  speech 
and  life,  which  appears  to  us  to  have  fatally  aifected  the  honesiy  of  his  character.  It  i» 
impossible,  for  iustance,  to  read  a  ptissage  wlh  the  following  (from  one  of  his  letters  to 
Wilkes),  without  feeling  a  duep  distrust  of  the  whole  man :  "  It  Lb  true  I  have  suilered 
the  infectious  hand  of  a  bishop  to  be  waved  over  roe;  whose  imposition,  like  the  sop 
given  to  Judas,  is  only  a  signal  for  the  devil  to  enter;  but  I  hope  I  have  escaped  the  con- 
tagion ;  and  if  I  liave  not,  if  you  should  at  any  time  discover  the  black  spot  under  the 
tongue,  pray  kindly  assist  me  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  education  and  profession.** 
Wlien  Wilkes  (whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  duiing  a  trip  to  Paris)  stood  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Tooke  zealously  aided  him,  pledging  his  credit  for 
Wilkes's  expenses,  iMid  declaring  that,  "  in  a  cause  so  just  and  hol^,  he  would  dye  his 
black  coat  red;'*  but  he  afterward  quarreled  with  Ins  dubious  associate,  and  in  1770-71, 
the  two  had  a  rasping  epistolary  controversy,  whieh  appears  to  have  hugelv  gratified 
their  enemies.  He  still,  Ifowever,  continued  to  meddle  in  political  affairs,  and  even  ven- 
tured to  encounter  (not  without  success)  the  formidable  Junius.  In  1773  he  resigned  his 
living  at  New  Brentford,  and  comnieiiced  the  study  of  law,  a  profession  in  which  he 
was  really  fitted  W  naUure  to  excel.  About  this  time,  he  rendered  some  important 
rivate  service  to  a  Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley  in  Surrey,  who  designed  to  make  him  his  heir, 
ut  altered  his  mind,  and  only  left  him  a  legacy  of  £60Q.  Altogether,  however,  he  is 
said  to  have  received  from  this  gentleman  about  £81,000,  and,  in  consequence,  adopted 
the  surname  of  Tooke,  by  which  he  is  now  known.  In  1775  he  was  lined  and  imprisoned 
in  the  King's  Bench  for  publishing  an  advertisement  in  which  he  accused  the  king's 
troops  of  barbarously  murdering  the  Americans  at  Lexington.  While  in  prison,  ue 
penned  his  celebrated  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning^  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  germs  of  hia 
Dioeraioim  of  Parley.  It  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  tinae,  a"nd  even  Dr.  John- 
son, who  detested  Tooke's  political  sentiments,  expressed  his  intention— should  he  pub- 
lish a  new  edition  of  his  Dictionary— to  adopt  sevend  of  the  "  dog's"  etymologies.  On 
his  release  from  confinement,  Tooke  made  an  attempt  to  gain  admission  to  the  bar,  but 
was  refused,  on  the  ground  of  his  clerical  orders.  Soon  after,  he  reverted  to  polftic»il 
writing,  at  once  the  pleasure  ai^d  the  poison  of  his  life,  and  in  a  Letter  on  Purliamentar^ 
Reform,  advocated  universal  suffrage.  In  the  struggle  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  he  pam- 
phleteered on  thie  side  of  the  former,  but  soon  got  to  hate  Pitt  too,  as  he  had  learned  to 
liate  most  other  public  men.  In  1786  appeared  his  famous  ffpea  Pteroenta,  or  the  Iht>er- 
iioM  of  Parley,  a  work  on  the  analysis  and  etymology  of  English  words,  which,  amid 
much  that  is  erroneous,  both  in  principle  and,  detail,  contains  still  mot>e  that  is  acute» 
original,  and  true.  In  Articular,  he  has  demonstrated,  says  a  Quarter^  B&newer  (No. 
14),  that  "  all  words,  even  those  that  are  expressions  of  Uie  nicest  operations  of  our 
minds,  were  originally  borrowed  from  the  objects  of  external  perception."  See  PHn^t.- 
OGY.  But  Tooke's  passion  for  politics  soon  drew  him  from  the  calm  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture into  the  vortex  of  public  life.  In  1790  and  again  in  1796  he  stood  as  a  candidate 
for  Westminster,  but  was  unsuccessful  on  both  occasions.  At  length,  in  1801,  the  great 
enemy  of  rotten  boroughs  entered  parliament  for  the  most  notoriotis  rotten  borough  in 
England — Old  Sarum;  but  he  made  no  figure  there.  He  died  at  Wimbledon,  Mar.  19, 
1813.  Tooke  was  never  married,  biit  had  several  natural  children,  to  whom  he  left  his 
property.    The  best  edition  of  the  Divernqna  of  Purley  is  that  of  Taylor  (Lond  18^0). 

TOOKE,  Thomas,  1774-1868;  b.  St.  Petersburg;  an  EngHsh  merchant  in  the  Russian 
trade.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  economic  laWs,  and  published  in  1833 
Thoughts  and  Details  on  High  and  Low  Prices.  His  chief  work  is  his  History  of  Prices,  ft 
vols.  (1838-57),  upon  the  last  3  volp.  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  pupil  iNewmarch. 
He  was  the  founder  in  1881  of  the  political  economy  club. 

TOOMBS,  RpBKBT.  b.  Washington,  Ga.,  1810;  graduated  at  Union  college,  1828; 
studied  law  at  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  began  practice  in  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.  In  the 
Creek  war  of  1836  he  served. as  capt,  of  the  voliineers.  From  1887  to  1845,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature ;  in  1845  he  was  elected  to  congress  and  held  his  seat  for  foiir  terms, 
or  until  1853,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  senate,  and  in  1859  re-elected  In  politics 
Toombs  was  then,  and  is  now  (1S81),  an  extreme  Jeffereonian  democrat,  believing  fully 
in  states-sovereignty,  the  right.of  secession  and  the  propriety  of  sFavery.  It  should  l>e 
added,  however,  that  in  1840  and  1844  he  supported  Harrison  andClav  with  the  old  line 
Whigs.  As  an  iropassionnte  political  speaker  he  has  few  equals.  The  movement  of 
secession  had  his  full  approval ;  and  his  mfluence,  more  than  other's,  led  his  state  to  p'^'^ 


the  ordinance  of  secession,  to  which  there  was  a  stuong  opposition^  espeoially  among  the 
'*old  line  whi^."  He  was  the  choice  of  a  great  part^  perliaps.the  m^ority,  of  aouthem 
voters  for  president  of  the  new  confederacy.  On  the  eleot3<Mi  of  Davis,  Toombs  waa 
offered  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  and  with  rehiclianoQ  accepted  it  for  a  abort,  time, 
on  his  resignation  rereiving  a  commission  as  brig^geji. ;  he  served  at  li^anasens  and 
Shnrp<»bMrflr,  and  in  1863  was  made  brie. gen.  of  the  Georgia  militia.  After  the  war  he 
lived  for  some  time  abroad,  and  since  1H67  he  has  carried'on  a  successful  law  practice  ai 
J) is  old  home.     He  is  noted  for  his  brilliant  wit,  his  legal  sagacity  anet  his  benevolence. 
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He  WM  ft  bitter  opponent  of  the  "  reoonstnioUon'*  fneamine,  aad  hat  tierer  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

TOOXBtJDBA  (correctly  Tttnoa-Bbadro),  an  important  tributary  of  the  Kistnah  or 
Krishna,  rises  in  the  8.w.  of  Maisarjlldysore),  and  aitor  a  n.e.  course  of  from  850  to  400 
m.,  joins  the  Kistnah,  25  m.  l>elow  Karnul. 

TOOV,  or  Toon  A,  (Udrsla  ioona,  a  tree  of  the  natnml  order  eedrelaeMB,  one  of  tlie 
lareest  timber  trees  of  India.  Dr.  Hooker  meationa  one  which  he  measured  which  was 
SO  ft.  in  ghrth  at  5  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  flowers  small,  in 
panicles,  with  a  honey-like  smell,  the  petals  erect,  and  approching  each  other  bo  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  tube.  The  tree  ascends  to  the  height  of  4,000  ft.  on  tlie  Himalaya  moun- 
tains* and  is  found  to  the  furthest  s.  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  sometimes  called  bwOaixi 
€tda/r.  The  wood  is  soft,  but  Is  used  for  f umitore.  The  bark  Is  a  powerful  astringent, 
and  is  used  in  dysentery,  diarrhea,  etc. 

TOORKISTAN,  or  Turkestan.    See  Turki$tan,  ante. 

TOOTHACHE.     See  Tkbth. 

TOOTHACHE-TEEE*    See  Abalia  and  Xakthoxtlum. 

TOOTE-OBHAXBHT,  much  osed  in  the  early  English  style. 

TOP,  in  a  ship,  is  the  platform  at  the  head  of  each  lower-mast.  It  is  supported  on  the 
trestle- trees  and  cross-trees,  and  serves  to  irive  a  wider  base  to  the  top-mast  shrouds.  It 
IS  also  used  for  working  the  upper  sails,  in  a  well-ordered  ship,  there  is  a  captain  and 
crew  for  each  top.  Formerly,  in  vessels  of  war,  the  top  was  fortitled  with  hammocks 
all  round,  and  in  action  was  made  to  do  duty  as  a  sort  of  redoubt,  whence  a  fire  of  small- 
arms,  or  even  light  swivel-guns,  was  poured  updn  the  deck  of  the  enemy. 

TOPAZ,  a  mineral,  ranked  by  mineralogists  among  eems  <q.  v.),  and  the  finer 
varieties  of  which  are  much  valued  both  for  their  luster  and  the  beauty  of  their  colors. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  alumina  and  silica,  the  former,  in  general,  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  with  fluoric  acid,  and  usually  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  It  i:;  found 
generally  in  primitive  rocks,  and  in  many  jArts  of  tbe  world.  A  crystal  19  ounces  in 
weight  was  found  in  the  Cairngorm  mountains  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland;  and  fine 
topazes  are  sometimes  found  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  Mourne 
mountains  in  Ireland.  Fine  topazes  are  found  in  Ceylon,  but  those  most  prized  by 
Jewelers  are  generally  from  Brazil.  The  finer  varieties  of  topaz  are  in  general  found 
either  crystallized,  or  as  small  rolled  masses,  which  may  have  been  formed  from  crystals, 
in  anuvial  soil.  Topaz  is  either  colorless,  or  red,  blue,  green,  or  yellow,  in  great  variety 
of  shades.  Its  cystals  are  rhombic  prisms,  generallv  terminated  by  four-sitied  pyramids. 
but  often  variously  bevelled  and  acuminated.  '  Tne  prisms  are  finely  striatetl.  The 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  prism  is  easy.  The  s])ecific  gravity  is  about  8.5. 
The  luster  is  vitreous.  Topaz  is  translucent  or  almost  transparent  on  the  edges.  It  is 
harder  than  quartz.  It  Is  rendered  very  electric  by  heat  or  friction,  and  by  this  jvoperty 
a  topaz  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  a  diamond  or  ruby,  for  which  otherwise, 
when  cut  and  set,  it  miglit  readily  be  mistaken.  A  coarse  variety  of  topaz,  called 
pyrophysaliU,  occurs  near  Falilun,  in  Sweden,  which  is  not  crystallized.  It  is  greenish 
white.  When  reduced  to  powder,  it  can  be  used  as  emery  for  ^jinding  and  polishing. 
— Topaz  derives* its  name  from  the  topazion  of  the  ancients,  which,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  a  totally  different  mineral. 

TOPE,  GcU&us  e(mis,  a  small  species  of  shark,  of  the  family  galeidm,  which  has  two 
dorsal  fins  and  one  anal,  spout-holes,  and  the  eyes  furnished  with  a  nictitating  membrane, 
the  first  dorsal  situated  over  the  space  between  tbe  pectorals  and  ventrals.  The  tope 
is  very  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain,  but  becomes  more  rare 
toward  the  north.  The  name  tope  is  said  to  be  origihally  Cornish.  Other  local  names 
taeraiUefr^idag  tLU^penny  dog.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  6  feet.  The  tope  is  ex- 
tremely troublesome  to  fishermen,  robbing  their  lines  of  the  fish  which  are  attached  to 
theoa,  and  biting  off  the  hooks,  or,  if  it  happens  to  be  itself  hookedi  often  winding  the 
line  round  its  body  in  many  coils  and  with  tangled  knots. 

TOPE  19  the  vernacular  name  of  Buddhistic  monuments  intended  for  the  preservation 
of  relics.  In  Ceylon  and  elsewhere  they  are  also  called  dagapn;  and  another  ox  their  desip^- 
nations  is  chaitya.  The  difference  between  these  terms  results  from  their  mennin.e.  Tope 
is  the  Pftii  thUpa,  and  tbe  Sanskrit  «^pa/  it  means,  therefore,  literally  "accumulation," 
and  conveys  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  tbe  Latin  tumyhtM.  Dagop  is  a  corruption  of 
dhj&tu-gopa,  i.e.,  relic-preserver;  and  «^Aj^a  applies  generally  to  objects  of  worship,  as 
Images,  temples,  sacred  trees,  etc.  lope  is,  therefore,  the  name  of  those  monuments  in 
reganl  to  their  shape;  dagop,  in  regard  to  their  ourpose;  and  ehaitga  the  general  term. 
Though  the  shape  of  the  topes  underwent  many  changes  according  to  time^and  locality, 
it  is  x)088ib)e  to  diert/inguish  its  oldest  tjrpe  from  Its  later  development.  The  oldest  topes 
are  in  the  shape  of  cupolas,  generally  sphorical,  but  sometimes  elliptical,  re-^ting  on  a  cyl- 
indrical or  quadrangular,  or  polygonal  base,  which  rises  either  in  a  straight  or  inclined 
line,  or  in  terraces.  The  top  of  the  cupola,  surrounded  by  a  balcony  of  pillars  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  is  crowned  br  a  structure  generally  quadrangular,  Imt  sometimes  in  the 
shape  of  a  roveraed.  pyramiu  of  a  few  steps;  and  over  this  structure  is  a  nx>f  in  the  shape 
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of  an  extended  parasol  (Sanskrit,  eAAaMr»/in  PItii.  oAA^X     This  was  the  form,   far 

instaLce,  of  the  topes  of  Sanclii,  of  the  dagops  of  Ceylon,  and  the  oldest  monuments  of 
tills  kiud  iu  the  Punjab  and  Afghanistan;  though  in  most  of  them  the  parasol,  being  of 
"^'ood,  is  either  completely  destroyed,  or  merely  recognizable  in  its  fraementaTy  condi- 
tion (see  art.  Buddhism,  where,  iu  the  section  of  the  cave  temple  at  Karli,  the  tope  is 
seen  still  surmounted  by  the  wooden  umbrella).  The  cupola  was  sometimes  oinamented 
with  more  than  one  parasol;  in  some  of  the  topes  of  Sanchi  there  are  three,  and  even 
five  parasols  side  by  side,  the  middle  one  exceeding  the  rest  in  heieht.  The  dillereni 
arrangement  of  these  parasols,  especially  when  their  number  increased,  led  to  a  different 
siiape  of  the  topes,  such  as  occurs,  for  instance,  iu  China  and  Thibet,  l^his  arrangement 
consists  in  placing  them  one  over  the  other;  and  not  only  three  or  five,  but  even  seven,  nine, 
or  more  are  so  placed.  The  height  of  the  structure  thus  became  naturally  greater  than  it 
origimdly  was,  and  the  topes,  instead  of  having  the  character  of  cupolas,  now  assumed 
that  of  pyramids  resting  on  a  cupola  base,  the  parasols  gradually  giving  way  to  a  real 
pyrumldid  form.  In  some  monuments  of  this  class,  however,  the  cupola  was  placed 
above,  when  the  base  consists  in  round  or  quadrangular  towers  rising  m  a  spiral  form, 
or  iu  several  stories.  The  Chinese,  on  the  coutrary,  rejected  the  cupola  altogether,  nud 
merely  retained  the  succession  of  parasols  ei tended  one  over  the  other,  converting  them 
iuto  a  many-storied  tower;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  topes  of  the  J^longols.  the 
stuvur^/iaiis,  which  are  pyramids  erected  on  alow  quadrangular  base.  The  top  of  the 
pyramidal  topes  always  carries  some  metal  ornament,  frequently  gilt,  resembling  a  para- 
sol, or  a  needle,  or  a  trident,  or  a  rising  flame.  The  height  of  these  buildings  varies 
from  a  few  feet  to  800,'  and  even  more;  there  are  also  topes  of  a  few  inches  only, 
but  they  serve  merely  as  ornaments  in  temples  or  buildings,  or  as  symbols  of  the  real 
topes.  If  erected  in  cave- temples  the  tope  generally  stanils  at  the  end  of  a  long  haiU 
espechdly  cut  out  for  it,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cave- temple  itself;  if 
erected  overground  it  stands  always  In  the  vicmity  of  a  temple  or  convent.  In  the 
interior  of  the  tope  is  the  cell  or  chitmber  (dhdtvgarbha)  where  the  box  containing  tlie 
relics  and  :'the  seveu  precious  things"  was  placed.  This  cell  consists  of  six  slalis  of 
stone,  firmly  closed  after  the  box  with  the  (elics,  etc.,  had  been  placed  in  it;  and  it  w  as 
immured  into  the  tope  after  its  structure  had,  in  the  course  of  building,  attiiined  a  ccr- 
taiu  height;  the  building  then  being  brought  to  its  completion,  so  that  the  cell  enshrining 
the  relic  was  inclosed  on  all  sides  with  solid  brickwork.  The  ** seven  precious  things 
refened  to,  with  which  the  relics  were  ornamented,  are  differently  enumerated ;  accord- 
inn:  to  one  account,  they  are  gold,  silver,  lapis  lazuli,  crystal,  red  pearl,  diamond,  and 
cornl;  others  mention  ruby  and  emerald ;  and  others,  again,  omit  goid  and  silver.  In 
several  cells  which  have  been  opened  the  box  contained,  besides  the  relics,  precioua 
8tonc5«  of  various  kinds,  golden  ornaments,  and  coins;  and  the  box  itself  ^nerally  con- 
sisted of  an  outer  casement  of  stone,  clay,  or  bronze,  which  inclosed  a  silver  cylinder, 
and  within  this  a  golden  cylinder,  which  was  the  real  receptacle  of  the  relics.  Both 
cylinders  had  generally  a  convex  lid,  representing  the  shape  of  the  cupola,  and  the  box 
eihibifed  inscriptions  commemorating  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  ashes  or  other 
relics  contained  in  it  had  belonged.  It  seems  that  there  Tire  also  topes  which  had  the 
relics  placed,  not  within,  but  under  them — or,  in  other  words,  in  the  ground  on  which 
they  were  erected ;  for,  in  some  which  were  opened,  neither  a  cell  nor  any  relic  was 
found;  and  though  it  is  possible  that  such  monuments  were  merely  erected  in  commem- 
oration of  some  personage,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  accounts  which  relate  that 
relics  were  also  placed  under  the  dogops.  Whether  these  accounts  be  correct  it  Is  at 
present  impossible  to  say,  as  no  foundation  on  which  such  dagops  stand  has  as  yet  been 
explored.  It  has  been  supposed  bv  some  authors  that  the  topes  contained  some  secret 
passage  leading  to  the  relic-cell,  known  only  to  the  priests  or  the  initiated,  who  tbns 
might  gain  access  to  the  relics;  for  legends  relate  that  during  night  such  relics  occasion 
ally  shed  light,  and  that  some  pious  king  was  deigned  worthy  of  being  favored  with 
their  sight;  but  none  of  the  topes  hitherto  explored — and  some  of  these  are  of  the  great- 
est dimensions — yielded  any  confirmation  of  this  theory:  they  proved  to  be  ncthin^  but 
solid  masses  of  brick  and  stone,  without  any  chambers  or  passages — ^merely  containing 
the  relic-cell,  of  generally  one  foot  in  diameter.  That  the  cupola  of  the  topes  was 
intended  to  represent  the  water-bubble,  the  Buddhistic  syml>ol  of  the  hoUowness  and 
perishability  of  the  world  is  borne  out  by  a  legend  in  the  Mafidrant'a{q.r,)  The  pur- 
port of  the  parasol  may  seem  more  doubtful;  but  as  the  parasol  is  the  emblem  of  Hindu 
rovMlty,  an«l  as  S'iikyamuni,  himself  the  son  of  a  king,  replied  to  the  question  how  he 
wished  to  l)e  buried,  by  answering:  "  Like  an  emperor,"  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  para- 
sol of  the  topes  was  intended  to  imply  the  royal  dignit^y  possessed  by  a  Buddhistic 
saint.  When  the  topes  became  pyramids  or  towers  consisting  of  terraces  and  stories,  the 
number  of  the  hitter  had  likewise  a  symbolical  import.  Thus,  onlv  the  topes  of  the 
most  accomplished  Buddhas  had  thirteen  terraces,  to  show  that  these  Buddhas  hud 
passed  l)eyond  the  twelve  causes  of  existence;  three  terraces  imply  the  three  worlds — 
the  world  of  desire,  that  of  form,  and  that  of  alwence  of  form;  five,  the  five  steps  of 
liount  Mem;  and  so  on. — See  C.  F.  Koeppen,  Die  Behgion  des  Buddha  (Bevlin,  1867)» 
vol.  i.  p.  5f^S.  ff..  and  the  works  quotefl  there. 

TOPE'KA,  a  city  in  Kansas,  capital  of  the  state,  and  of  Shawnee  co. ;  on  both  sides 
of  the  Kansas  river,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  8aBtaF6,  andrtfae  Kansas  City^ 

jitized  by  V^ 
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Topoka  and  Weetern  railroads,  about  66  m.  from  Kansas  city.  Pop.  '80^  15,457.  It  is 
Tegulai:ly  laid  out  witn.wide  sireets  crossing  eacli  other  at  right  angles.  It  has  7  news- 
papers, of  which  8  are  doily,  a  court  house,  and  a  fine  statts liou&e.  Amon^  the  educa- 
tional iiisUtutious  are  Washburn  college  under  Congregational  control,  having  grounds 
of  about  160  acres,  a  fine  collegiate  building,  and  an  endowment  fund  of  some  (100,000; 
the  college  of  the  sisters  of  Bethany,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  school  for  girls,  having  a 
costly  scuool  edifice,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  west;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  seroiuaiy.  The  legislature,  and  the  state  and  U.  S.  courts  meet  here. 
The  state  insane  asylum  for  the  insane  is  near.  Among  the  manufactories  are  breweries, 
iron  foundries,  flour  mills,  a  rolling  mill,  brick  kilns,  etc.  The  machine  shops  of  the 
Atchison.  Topoka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad  are  here.  There  is  an  iron  bridge  across  the 
river.    Topeka  became  a  city  in  1857,  and  the  state  capital  in  1861. 

TOPP'PER.  Rudolphs,  17W-1846,  b.  Geneva;  was  first  a  luidscape  painter;  was 
appointed  professor  of  aesthetics  at  the  academy  of  Geneva;  and  became  a  novelist.  He 

Sublished  Le  pretbtfUre  (1839);  La  bibUathique  de  tnon ancU  (1848);  Bote  et  Gertrude {1946); 
Touvelles  Gencwnnee,  (1845);  and  GoUeeiion  de9  Biitaires  eti  Mtampee, 

TOP-0ALLAVT,  in  a  ship,  the  name  applied  to  the  third  mast  or  sail  above  the  deck» 
L  e.,  to  the  mast  and  sail  next  above  the  topmast  and  topsail  respectively. 

TO'FHAFE  (correctly,  Top-hanbh),  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  forms  a  oontinuatioa 
of  Galaia  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bosporus.     See  CoNSTASTTnvoPLS. 

TOPHET.    See  Gehenna,  ante, 

TOPICS  (the  Gr.  term  iopike,  from  topot,  a  place)  was  tiie  name  given  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  rhetoricians  and  grammarians  to  the  art  of  discovering  arguments.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  eliciting  out  of  the  series  of  partiDulars  certain  general  conceptions  and  prop- 
ositions, which,  in  the  elaboration  of  oratorical  discourses,  served  as  gtiides  in  the  inven- 
tion and  choice  of  suitable  arguments.  Any  one  such  general  conception  was  called  in 
Greek  topra;  in  Latin,  loeue  communis  (a  ''common  place").  The  Greeks  bestowed  much 
attention  on  this  art;  among  the  Romans,  Cicero  composed  Topica,  and  various  other 
treatises  of  a  kindred  nature.  During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  proposed  to  apply  it  to  the 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  and  even  to  the  solution  of  tlie  most  difficult  intellect- 
ual pr3blems;  but,  in  general,  these  efforts  only  resulted  in  emptv  exhibitions  of  men- 
tal vivacity  {Jeux  (TeeprU);  and  in  modern  times,  the  so-called  "art  *  has  sunk  so  low  that 
bj  the  term  *'  topic"  one  understands  nothing  more  than  a  theme  or  subject  for  discus- 
sion and  ttilk. 

TOFKlfOT.  the  popular  name  of  some  small  fishes  of  the  same  genus  with  the  turbot 
(q.  V.)  and  brill.  Mcller*8  Topknot  {Bhombua  hirtut)  is  not  uncommon  on  some  parts  of 
the  British  coast,  particularly  the  west  coast  of  England.  Bx.och*8  Top^ot  {R.  punctatw) 
is  more  plentiful  m  northern  parts.  They  are  very  similar,  brown  and  mottled  with  very 
dark  brown  or  black  on  the  upper  surface,  white  below.  They  live  among  rocks,  where 
they  are  not  easilv  distinguished  by  the  eye  from  the  sea- weed  Although  very  delicate 
fish,  they  are  little  resarded,  the  largest  being  seldom  more  than  7  or  8  inches  in  length* 
The  breadth  is  about  naif  the  length. 

TOP'LITZ,  or  Teplitz,  a  watering-place  of  Bohemia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  German  spas,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Saubach  (Pig's  stream).  16  m.  n.w.  of 
Leitmerits.  The  chief  budding  is  the  palace  of  prince  Clary,  to  whom  the  town  in 
great  part  belongs;  and  behind  this  building  are  a  park  and  gardens,  which  are  the 
principal  places  of  resort.  Within  their  limits  are  the  theater  and  the  Gartensaal,  the 
latter  of  which  serves  the  purposes  of  reading,  dining,  and  ball  room.  On  the  hill 
behind  the  palace  is  the  Schalckenburg,  a  sort  of  tavern,  built  in  imitation  of  a  castle, 
and  which  commands  a  wide  view  from  its  prospect  tower.  The  baths  are  supplied 
from  11  hot  alkalo-saline  springs,  the  chief  of  which  has  a  temperature  of  120**  Fahr. 
They  are  taken  exceedingly  hot,  and  have  great  virtue  in  restorine  persons  afiiicted  with 
gout,  rheumatism,  etc.  Pop.  of  Toplitz,  '69,  10,155.  Between  7,000  and  8,000  stran- 
gers annually  visit  the  baths. 

TOPLADY,  Augustus  Montague,  1740-78;  b.  England;  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  Trinity  college,  Dublin;  was  ordained,  and  preached  in  a  chapel  near  Leices- 
ter fields,  London,  1775.  He  was  the  great  champion  of  Calvinism  in  the  church  of 
England,  and  wrote  much  against  the  Methodists  with  great  vigor  of  language  and  argu- 
ment, but  often  with  undue  asperity  of  style.  He  edited  for  several  years  the  Ooitpel 
Magazine.  His  controversial  works,  mostly  in  reply  to  Wesley,  are  numerous.  He  pub- 
lished some  popular  hymns,  one  of  which  is  Bock  oj  Ages,  cleft  for  Me. 

TOPOO'BAPHY  is  literally  a  description  of  places  (Gr.  topoSy  a  place),  as  rivers,  hills^ 
woods,  but  more  especially  cities,  roads,  brid^,  streets,  and  even  particular  buildings. 
It  differs  from  ordinary  ^o^raphy  only  in  l)eing  more  special  and  minute.  Thus  we 
have  topographiciU  descriptions  of  cf)un lies,  provinces,  and  kingdoms,  excellent  speci- 
mens of  wli'ich  are  Lewis's  Topographic/U  IHetionary  of  England,  and  Murray's  Hand- 
books of  English  counties  and  continental  kingdoms. 

TOPOOKAPHY,  Military.  Among  the  first  necessities  of  a  military  commander  is 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical  conformation,  the  obstacles,  and  the  resources  of 
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the  country  in  which  Tie  has  to  operate.  It  frequently  happens  thiit  the  Held' of  WaiYare 
Is  cue  of  which  no  careful  survey  is  procurable.  It  derolves,  then,  ©n  the  officers  of 
the  staff  to  make  tlieir  chief  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  he  requires;  hence, 
topogniphical  drawing  is  made  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  coarse  of  study  at  tlie  staff 
College.  These  surveys  devolve,  in  the  field,  on  the  quartermuster-generars  depart- 
mem.  An  officer  of  this  service  is  expected  to  traverse  a  country  wilh  rapidity,  to 
measure  distances  by  eye  or  intuition,  to  note  thetn  rouglily  down  as  he  rides,  to  obtain 

•  a  rough  icuowleilee  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  roads  and  ravines,  rivers  and  the  xaeaus  of 
crossing  them.  He  must  at  the  same  time  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  means  of 
susteimuce  produced  by  the  country,  with  the  feelings  of  the  people — ^A^'iiether  friendly 
or  hostile — with  the  trans-port  wiiich  can  be  drawn  from  the  villages,  with  the  position 
anil  strength  of  fortified  phiccs,  and,  in  «hort,  with  erery  particular  which  can  be  of 
service  to  his  oommandaut.  His  reconnoissauce  finiahed,  not  without  fat  iff  oe  and 
dimger,  he  is  expected  to  sit  down  and  produce  an  eye-map,  or  a  full  report  of  ui  he  has 

.  aeeu  and  heard. 

The  topographicai  department  is  a  department  of  the  war  office  under  the  "  dir.  ctor 
of  surveys,"  who  is  an  officer  of  engineers.  It  comprises  the  "ordnance  survey,"  which 
is  charged  with  Che  various  national  surveys;  and  the  topographical  depot,  a  collection 
of  maps,  plans,  descripiive-books,  and  Journals  of  staff-Officers  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Tile  officers  of  this  depot  always  try  to  keep  their  information  posted  up  to  the 
latest  date,  that,  on  an  army  taking  the  field,  the  general  may  at  once  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  country  he  ifl  to  pass  through  or  occupy. 

TOP-SHELL.    See  Trocridjs. 

TOB  (Celtic).  "  a  projecting  rock,  is  found  in  the  names  of  mount  Taams  and  the 
Tors  of  iX'Vonshire  (Yes»  Tor,  Brent  Tor,  etc.),  and  Derbyshire  (Mam  Tor,  GheoTor, 
etc.).  The  highest  summits  of  the  2yr-ol  are  called  Die  2ifur-en." — Taylor's  Words  and 
I\aeei. 

TOEBAWEHTLL  MIKSBAL,  a  name  sometimes  popularly  given  to  a  mineral  sub- 
stance also  known  as  Boghead  Coal,  found  on  the  lands  of  Boghead  and  Torbauehili^ 
near  Bathgate,  Bcotlaud,  and  celebrated  for  its  value  as  a  source  of  pasaffiue  oil  or 
nap.ithu  (q.v.),  of  which  it  yields  a  much  greater  quantity  than  any  other  coal  or  shale 
found  m  Britain.  Large  quau titles  are^i^zported  to  the  ooutiuenl  of  Europe.  A  famous 
liiiij;ation  took  place  in  1858  concerning  this  mineral,  between  a  landlord  and  the  les^eei^ 
which  turned  partly  on  the  (question  whether  it  oi^ht  to  be  regarded  i^a^«oalora 
shale,  a  point  ou  which  opposite  opinions  were  exprciised  by  emiucut  mon  of  science. 

TOTIBERT,  Alfred  T.  A.,  b  Del.,  1833;  graduated  at  West  Pomt.  1855;  commis- 
sioned in  the  infantry.  In  1861  he  was  made  col.  of  a  New  Jersey  re^ment,  and  was 
S resent  at  the  battles  of  Yorkrown,  Gaines's  mill,  and  West  Point.  He  commanded  the 
th  cor))s  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Antletam,  and  Oettysburg.  He  was  also 
engHired  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  through  the  Shenandoah  valley.*  In  1865  he  was  placed 
in  commund  of  the  army  of  Shenandoah.  He  retired  with  the  rank  of  brevet  bng.gen. 
in  1866,  and  has  aince  been  consul-general  at  Havana  and  in  Paris. 

TOBCB,  or  Wkbath,  in  heraldry,  a  garland  of  twisted  silk,  by  which  the  crest  is 
joiucMi  to  the  helmet.  A  crest  is  always  understood  to  be  placed  on  a  toroe,  unless  ^bere 
It  is  expressly  stated  to  issue  out  of  a  coronet  or  chapeau. 

TORE'^SO,  Jofifi  Mabta  Qubtpo  De  Llaito  Ruizdb  Saravia.  Count  1786-1848:  b. 
Spain;  conspicuous  in  the  risinsr  a^rainst  the  French  in  1808.  He  was  returned  to  the 
cortes  in  1810.  but  when  Ferdinan<l  VIl.  resumed  authority  in  1814,  left  the  country, 
not  retnrninjr  till  the  death  of  Ferdinand.  He  became  minister  of  finance  in  1884,  and 
the  next  year  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  foreign  affaire.  He  pursued  a 
moderate  poliev,  and  was  forced  to  resign,  1835.  He  wrote  JSisiory  of  the  Inturt^eeHon, 
etc.,  of  Sprun  (lQ3i>). 

TOBGATT,  n  t.  of  Prus5^ia,  and  a  fortress  of  the  second  rank,  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Kll>e.  70  m.  s.s.w.  of  Berlin,  and  12  m.  n.  of  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony Tlie  river  is  here  cros'^efl  by  a  bridi^e  500  paces  in  length,  and  .supported  upon  15 
stone  piers.  Amoncj  the  public  Imildings  are  tlie  ca«t1e,  now  used  avS  a  barraek  and 
magMzine,  and  comprisinic  a  church  consecrated  by  Luther  in  1544;  a  town  church, 
with  picture^  bv  Oranaeh;  a  pvmnaslum,  arid  other  schools.  Weaving  and  brewing 
were  once  briskly  carried  on  atTorsrjui,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  town  has  decayed.  A 
battle  was  fought  here  in  Nov.,  1760,  in  which  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  defeated  the 
Austrians.     Pop.  '76.  10,730. 

TOBGET,  a  small  island  off  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Norway,  In  lat.  65*  30'  north.  It  serves 
as  a  landmark  to  .««ailors.  is  the  haunt  of  numerous  water-fowl,  hut  is  chiefly  noteworthy 
for  it>»  lofty  roek  eallerl  Torghatten  (the  lial  of  TorG:et),  which  rises  to  the  height  of  75i6 
ft.  above  S(:i-lev(  1,  and  is  ])ierced  right  through,  near  the  lop,  by  a  cave  or  passage  80 
ft.  wide,  and  1800  ft.  long.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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fOBLOXXA,  a  priiioely  Bomsn  family,  remarkable  for  their  wealth,  and  for  their 
extraordinarily  sudden  rise  from  the  very  lowest  condition,  trace  their  origin  to  a  i>oor 
'* cicerone,"  Giovanni  Torlonia  (born  in  1754),  who  hung  about  the  piazza  di  8pagna  in 
Rome,  and  gained  a  precarious  living  by  showing  visitors  over  the  colosseum.  By 
steadiness  and  honesty,  he  obtained  a  reputation  in  his  profession,  became  afterward  an 
.  agent  of  the  French  emissaries  who  were  sent  to  excite  the  Roman  populace  to  revolu- 
tion, and  on  the  failure  of  this  project  was  left  with  considerable  funds  in  his  hands; 
he  afterward  married  a  widow  of  means,  and  became  a  merchant,  gradually  rising,  by 
dint  of  great  intelligence,  keen  foresight,  and  enterprise,  to  the  position  of  a  stock* 
broker,  usurer,  and  money-dealer;  and  by  acquiring  mortgages  over  the  properties  of 
the  impoverished  Roman  princes,  and  by  various  other  happy  ventures,  ultimately 
amassed  an  inmiense  fortune.  He  was  made  a  grandee  of  Spam,  and  duke  of  Bracciano 
by  the  pope.  His  three  sons  allied  themselves  with  princely  families  of  the  hiehest 
rank;  the  eldest  succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  and  the  two  others  carried  on  their  fauier's 
hoainess.    The  youngest  became  prince  of  Givitella-Cesi,  and  duke  of  Ceri. 

TOBMEVtlX,  TortMntiUa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  roaacem,  suborder 
potenUUea,  diiferinff  from  poienHUa  (q.vj  only  In  the  4-parted  calyx  and  corolla,  and 
now  imited  with  it  >y  many  botanists.  The  ComioiT  Tormsntil  {T,  oJjMnaiis,  or  pateip- 
UUa  tormentUla)  is  a  very  common  plant  in  moorish  and  heathy  places  in  Britain  and 
throughout  great  part  of  Europe.  It  has  a  laree  woody  root,  which  has  lonr  been 
officii^,  being  an  a^eable  and  efficacious  astringent,  useful  In  diarrhoea  and  other 
complaints;  and  which  contains  tannin,  gum.  and  a  red  coloring  matter,  not  soluble  in 
water,  used  by  the  Laplanders  for  staining  leather  red.  The  leaves  are  temate,  the  leaf  • 
lets  lanceolate,  and  inciso-serrate;  the  stems  ascending  and  forking,  the  flower«talka 
axillary  and  terminal,  and  the  flowers  yellow. 

TOXMIVA  is  the  technical  term  for  griping  pahis  in  the  belly. 

TORNA,  a  co.  in  n.  Hungary,  in  the  Cia-Tiblacan  drcla,  otherwiw  caUfd  Tumya; 
llie  smallest  county  of  Huogaiy,  bounded  by  Zips,  Abau],  Borsod.  and  wmOr;  dd9 
aq.m.;  pop*  d8.176.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  producing  small  crops  of  hemp,  and 
the  vine  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.    Capital,  Tonuu 

TOBVAIK).    See  Whirlwind. 

TOBKBA,  a  fiver,  fanportant  as  forming  part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Rusda 
and  Sweden,  rises  in  lake  Tomea,  in  Sweden,  and  flows  s.e.  and  s.  between  Russia  and 
Svraden,  entering  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  at  its  northern  extremity,  after  a  counse  of  250 
miles.    At  Its  mouth  is  the  small  town  of  Tomea  (q.v.). 

TOKVSA,  a  t.  in  Finland,  situated  in  65*  50'  n.  lat.,  and  24*  lO'  e.  long.,  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Svensar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tomea,  in  the  government  of  Uleaborg.  The 
pop.,  which  in  1875  was  892,  is  principally  ergaged  in  the  exchange-trade  with  the  more 
northern  and  scantily  inhabited  districts  of  Finland  and  Sweden,  of  which  Tomia  is 
the  active  center,  as  tne  most  noHherly  town  in  the  Russian  empire;  deals,  salt-fisii,  tar, 
hemp,  reindeer  skins,  and  other  peltries  being  brought  to  Tomea  to  be  exchanged  for 
tobacco,  spiriu,  manufactured  goods,  etc.  Tomea  Is  often  visited  in  summer  by  travel- 
ers, anxious  to  witness  tLe  singular  spectacle  of  the  sun  remaining  above  the  horizon 
both  night  and  day  at  the  summer  solstice.  Tornea  was  several  times  taken  by  the  Rua- 
sians  from  Sweden  before  its  final  cession  at  the  peace  of  Fi-ederickshamm,  ui  1809,  when 
it  was  ceded,  together  with  the  whole  of  western  Finland,  to  Russia. 

TOBO,  or  ToRBO,  an  ancient  but  decayed  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  modem  province  of 
Zamora,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  21  m.  e.  of  Zamora.  It  contains  numer- 
ous religious  houses,  most  of  which  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  decay; 
there  are  brandy^stilleries  and  brick  and  tile-works.    Pop.  7,000. 

TORONTAL,  a  co.  in  s.  Hungary  in  the'Banat.  w.  of  Temesvar;  8,650  sg.m.;  pop. 
545,608.  It  is  drained  by  the  Haros,  Theiss,  Bega,  and  Temes  rivers.  The  soil  is 
ramarkably  fertile,  producing  wheat,  cotton,  maize,  melons,  flax,  rice,  tobacco,  and  the 
vine.  Silkworms  are  reared;  and  live  stock  in  laige  numbers;  mineral  products  are 
coal,  copper,  and  lead.    Capital,  Pancsova. 

TOROVTO,  the  c&pital  city  of  the  province  of  Ontario^  Canada,  stands  on  the  n.  shore 
of  lake  Ontario,  in  lat  43'  89'  n.,  long.  79*  28^  w.^  165  m.  from  Kingston,  and  828  m. 
from  Montreal.  It  is  over  2  m.  in  length  between  e.  and  w.,  is  bounded  on  the  s.  by 
the  bay  of  Toronto,  a  spacious  inlet  of  lake  Ontario,  and  is  l^m.  broad  from  s.  to  north. 
The  scenery  of  the  vicinity  is  somewhat  tame,  and  the  situation  of  the  town  is  low  and  fiat, 
the  most  elevated  quarter^the  Queen's  park  in  the  w.  containing  the  university,  observar 
tory,  and  handsome  private  residences-^being  only  from  100  to  200  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  lake.  The  harbor  or  bay,  about  5  m.  long  and.  1  m.  in  width,  is  formed  by  a  curving 
spit  of  land  mnntng  into  the  lake  in  a  s.  and  w.  direction  to  the  distance  of  8  miles.  It  is 
capable  of  accommodating  the  loi^gest  vessels  that  navigate  the  lakes,  and  is  defended  at 
the  entrance  by  a  fort,  which  was  thoronghly  repaired  in  1864  by  the  imperial  govern- 
moDt,  and  mounted  with  the  most  efficient  modern  ordnance.  Toronto  has  much  the 
appearance  of  an  Snglish  town,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  number  of  its  churches— 
U.  K.  X1V.-81 
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many  of  which  are  surmoiitited  by  handsooie  spires.  The  principal  are  6t.  Jhoiea't  otkhe- 
dral(anglicaa),  a  noble  edifice  in  early  Eni^lish,  erected  in  1852;  St  Miebael*8  catikedrELl 
(Roman  catholic);  Knox's  church  and  St.  Andrew's  (Presbyterian);  the  Metropoiitan 
(Methodist);  and  the  Unitarian  chapel.  Toronto  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  Oaaada 
school -system,  and  its  educational  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  appointed.  The 
university,  charmingly  situated  in  the  welUwooded  Queen's  park,  was  inaugurated  in  . 
1848,  ana  is  attended  by  250  students;  Trinity  college  has  alx>ut  100  students;  and  the 
upper  Canada  college  has  2(K).  Knox's  college,  recently  built,  is  the  Preslmerian  theo- 
logical hall     The  university  park,  with  its  beautiful  momiment  to  the  voiunteers  who 


feU  at  Itidgeway,  and  the  Horticultural  gardens,  are  frequented  by  all  clasaes  of  the 
oommunity.  There  are  also  the  normal  and  model  schools,  in  the  fliBt  of  whioh  teachers 
exclusively  are  trained.  Attached  to  the  university  is  the  observatory.  Theve  are  many 
benevolent  institutions,  as  hospitals,  asylums,  etc. ;  and  handsome  official  buUdings, 
Including  Osgoode  hall,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  province;  the  legislative 
buildings ;  the  Government  house ;  the  customs-house ;  and  the  post  offloe.  There  are  two 
large  theaters  in  Toronto.  Toronto  is  a  station  for  five  railways — thaGcaivd.Tcank, 
running  e.  and  w.;  the  Great  Western;  the  Northern;  the  Toronto,  Grey,  and  *Bi*uce; 
and  the  Toronto  and  Kipisaing;  while  during  open  navigation,  ma^ificent  steamers  ply 
in  all  directions  on  the  lake.  'Cabinet-ware  ana  iron  rails  are  manufactured,  and  foun- 
dries, distilleries,  and  flour  mills  are  in  operation;  the  exports  are  manufactured  lumber, 
flour,  wheat  and  other  grain.  Pop.  71,.  56,092,  who  return  two  members  to  the  pro- 
ivinoial  parliament. 

The  name  Toronto  is  supposed  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  but  the  meaning  of  the  Word 
j^ipears  to  have  been  lost.  The  town  was  founded  in  1794  by  governor  Simcoe.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1834,  was  burned  by  the  Americans  in  1813,  and  suffered  severely  in  the 
insurrection  of  1837  on  which  occasion  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  rebellion,  as  also 
from  fire  in  1849. 

TOAFISM,  a  genus  of  flsbes  of  the  order  roHm  (see  RLt%  and  family  Moi'patKMidm, 
AH  the  torpeditma  were  formerly  included  in  this  genus,  itself  originally  fomied  row/ 
but  it  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  0enera,  as  torpido,  naMns,  MMMpe^^Ui.  Tke 
^0rp0dinu2(8  have  a  short  and  not  very  thicK  tail,  cyUiidric«l  lowavd  the  end,  kseledoft 
•  the  sides.  The  disk  is  rounded,  and  has  neither  scales  nor  prickles.  The  utost  vemark* 
able  charscteristic,  however.  Is  the  galvanic  battery,  which  dl  the  specie^  possess,  and 
which  is  (f escribed  and  figured  hi  the  article  ISuacfBUCVFYt  Ahimal.  The  nMMJloi|)edo 
is  very  cohimonly  extended  ip  a  popular  sense  to  all  the  torpMU^kidm.  Two  BpeoleB  of 
torpedo  are  occasionalljr  found  on  the  southern  coasts  ei  BnrbMid.-— fl  mtlgatm  or 
marmorata,  which  sometimes  attains  a  large  size,  woighin^  100 lbs. ;  and  torpedo  nM- 
liana,  which  is  apparently  more  rare.  They  are  readUy  distinguished  by  the  spiracles 
l)ebind  the  eyes,  which  are  round  and  fringed  at  the  edges  in  tue  former,  oval  and  per- 
fectly smooth  in  the  latter.  These  and  other  species  are  found  more  plentifully  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  iorpedimdm  generally  belong  to  the  warmer  seas.  The  popular 
names  numb-flih,  cramp  JUK,  and  cramp  ray  are  given  to  torpedos  by  English  fishermen. 
The  electric  shock  which  a  large  torpedo  gives  when  seized  is  so  severe,  that  no  one 
who  has  experienced  it  desires  to  experience  it  again. 

TOBFEDa.  During  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ki  181^14, 
this  name  was  applied  to  certain  mysterious  boats  invented  by  Fulton  and  other  Ameri- 
cans for  the  purpose  of  navigating  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in juring  the 
bottoms  of  hostile  vessels.  In  those  days  of  hand-to-hand  naval  war,  theee  designs 
<whlch,  by  the  way,  were  failure^  were  looked  upon  as  little  less  than  diabolical  .The 
progress  of  destructive  weapons  during  half  a  c.  has  removed  this  aversion.  The 
modern  torpedo  is  of  two  kinds— first,  the  locomotive  torpedo,  which  is  in  various  ways 
projected  against  the  side  of  a  hostile  vessel;  secondly,  the  fixed  torpedo,  a  kind  of  sta- 
tionary bomb-shell  intended  to  explode  under  the  bottom  of  the  enemy's  ship.  To  these 
fixed  torpedos  it  is  now  more  usuul  to  give  the  appropriate  name  of  submarine  mines. 

The  weapon  was  first  used  by  the  Russians  in  the  Baltic  in  1854;  but  in  the  Ameri- 
can war  of  secession  of  1861-65  it  was  extensively  and  often  succesefully  employed. 
The  damage  effected  by  a  torpedo  exploding  beneath  a  ship  Is  very  great,  but  the  fail- 
ures are  very  frequent  by  the  explosion  happening  at  a  wrong  moment.  In  the  Franco- 
Overman  war  of  1870-71 ;  the  French  fleet  was  effectusiNy  scared  from  the  Prussian  ports 
M  the  dread  of  torpedos.  Torpedos  were  much  employed  in  the  Busso-Turkish  war  of 
1877.  '  *  *      ; 

Of  fixed  submarine  mines  there  are  two  classes— those  wluoh  are  self -explosive  on  a 
ship  touching  them,  and  those  which  are  dependent  on  an  electric  current  supplied  from 
the  shore.  A  torpedo  of  the  self-acting  class  is  shown  in  fig.  1 :  abc  is  a  hallow  iron  cone, 
water-tight,  with  a  ring  at  b  by  which  to  anchor  it.  The  upper  part,  B,  is  left  empty, 
for  the  sake  of  buoyancy,  while  the  lower  end,  A«  is  filled  with  gunpowder,  the  charge 
varying  from  100  to  300  lbs.  At  the  top  of  the  powder  is  an  iron  case,  C«  filled  with 
Time,  and  in  it  a  tube  of  thin  glass,  D,  containing  sulphuric  acid.  The  upper  part  of 
the  glass  tube  is  enveloped  by  the  ringed  end  of  the  iron  rod,  E,  which  passes  through  the 
top  of  the  torpedo,  and  some  distance  above  it;  and  has  horizontal  rods,  Q,  called  feelea» 
attached  rigidly  to  iu  upper  extremity.    When  a  ship  impinges  on  the  feelers^  the  rod  is 
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deflected  from  the  perpendicular;  the  ring  at  its  lower  end  breaks  the  glass  tnbe;  the  acid 

acting  on  tiie  lime,  generates  great  heat,  and  explodes  the  powder. 

In  the  efectric  torpedo  a  wire  insulated  in  a  small  cable  is  laid  from  a  battery  ob 

shore  to  the  sub-marine  mine.    It  enters  it  by  an  insulated  joint,  and  is  thbn  soldered  to 

a  small  piece  of  platinum  wire  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  priming  of  the  torpedo;  from 

the  other  end  of  the  platinum  a  second  wire  com- 
municates with  the  m^tal  sides  of  tlic  torpedo  case. 
On  closing  circuit  at  the  battery,  the  current  passi^s 
by  the  cable  into  the  torpedo,  heating  the  platinum  ta 
iiicandescence,and  exploding  the  mine.  There  is  thus 
no  need  of  a  second  cable ;  the  water  and  the  earth 
take  its  place.  Submarine  mines  are  usually  charged 
with  gun-cotton,  which  has  the  great  adyantage  of 
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being  explosive  by  means  of  a  fulminating  fuse,  even  when  wet  through  leakage  of  the 
torpedo  case. 

BubKMirine  mines  are  usually  moored  or  laid  on  the  bottom  in  seyeral  littes,  the 
mines  of  ihf  mcoofi  line  beliu^  opposite  the  intervals  of  the  flrst,  so  that  it  is  diflOcult  for 
a  hostile  ship  to  pass  .up  a  de^naeo  channel  without  coming  within  reach  Of  one  or  more 
of  them.  ASA  ship  approaches,  her  course  is  carefully  watched  so  as  to 'fire  a  mine  at 
the. right  moment,  tx)  order  to  e3;plain  how  this  is  done,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
cbanneL  AB. 

Two  or  more  lines  of  mines  are  laid  down  across  its  mouth.  For  the  sake  of  clearness 
we  show  only  a.  few  of  those  of  the  first  line  in  the  diagram.  At  0  and  D  two  stations  are 
<8eleote4,  commanding  a  view  of  the  defended  waters.  At  C  is  the  voltaic  battery,  and 
the  wirea  from  the  mmes  connect  them  with  D,  while  a  second  series  of  wires,  each 
corresponding  with  one  of  the  flrst  series,  connects  D  and  C.  There  are  thus  two  breaks 
in  the  circuit  gi  every  mine,  one  at  C,  where  a  number  of  **  firing  kevs"  are  arranged  bo 
as  to  pUce  at  will  the  battery, in  connection  with  any  of  the  wires;  the  second  break  in 
at  D,  where-  similar  firing-keys  connect  at  will  each  wire  of  one  series  with  the  cprre- 
eiPiOudihg  wire  of  the  other.  A  sliip  is  seen  approaching  on  the  course  AB.  When  she 
is  At « the  pb^rver  i^t  C,  notices  that  her  beanng  is  the  same  as  that  of  mine  No.  1.  He 
therefore  closes  the  break  in  the  first  circuit  by  means  of  the  firing-key,  but  no  curtient 
passes,  for  the  observer  at  D  sees  her  well  to  the  left  of  the  bearing  of  mine  No.  1,  and 
therefore  leaves  Uis  break  open.  Nol^until  she  is  aptu^ly  over  No.  2  will  both  obsenrers 
at  the  same  moment  see  tha^  her  bearing  corresponds  to  that  of  No.  2.  and  dosing  both 
breaks  ip  the  circuit,  fire  the  mine.  By  means  of  a  telescope  combined  with  the  iQrine- 
key,  these  bearings  can  be  taken  with  {great  accuracy.  In  some  cases  the  ship  herself  is 
made  to  close  the  circuit  in  striking  a  rather  complicated  apparatus  callea  a  circu)^ 
closer,  which  floats  :above  each  of  the  mines  arrangea  on  this  system.* 

Of  locomotive  torpedoes  ^lere  are  three  classes:  (t.)  The  Wliitelicad  fish  torpedo, 
which  has  a  fisli-Bhnped  case,  and  is  propelled  in  a  strai^'t  line  under  water  by  means  of 
a,amaU  screw  propeller  driven  by  compressed  air.  It  is  discharged  from  a  carriage  on 
the  deck  of  a  man-of-war^  and  explodes  on  impact  against  the  object  ^imed  at.  The 
secret  of  the  construction  has  been  sold  by  th6  inventor  to  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and 
English  navies.  (2.)  The  Harvey  "towing  torpedo,"  which  Is  towed  ont  at  an  anrfe 
from  the  side  of  the  attacking  ship,  and  maneuvered  so. as  to  .come  in  contact  with  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  attackea.  It  is  exploded  either  mechanically  on  contact,  or  bv 
means  of  an  electric  fq*)e,  the  wire  being  inserted  in  the  towing  line.  (8.)  Boom  or  Out- 
rigger torpedoes,  which  ate  carried  on  long  boom^  In  the  dows  of  boats  or  .steam- 
launches,  and  thus  driven  against  the  side  of  a  hostile  .kl^ip  and  'exploded.  Torpedo 
boats  are  becoming  a  special  feature  of  European  navies;  they  are  swift  steamers  not 
more  than  60  ft.  long^  lying  low  in  the  water,  and  steaming  up  to  19  knots  an  hour. 
Admiral  Porter  has  designed  for  the  American  navy  an  ocean-going  torpedo  steamer  of 
lATger  size,  but  similar  build. 

For  fuller  information  on  this  wide  subject,  see  "  Torpedoes"  in  Fr(tser*9  Magcseine, 
April.  1872;  and  tlie  illustrated  articles  by  A.  H.  Atteridge  and  cap.  Dede  Brown  in  the 
Popular  Bcierux  Remew,  April,  18,73  and  Oct.  1875:  also  the  illustrations  it  the  lUutitratM 
London  New,  June  16,  1877. 
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TORPEDO  (anU).    The  machine  is  a  deveiopment  of  an  idea  trhlch  dales  back  to  the 

invention  of  gunpowder— the  petard  on  land,  the  powder  ship  at  sea;  but  BoShnell,  of 
Connecticut,  appears  to  have  invented  at  once,  during  our  war  of  the  revolution,  the 
two  factors  of  success — a  sunl&en  boat  and  an  explosive  torpedo.  His  was  exploded 
by  clock-work,  and  is  of  the  lirst,  or  applied  kind,  the  true  torpedo;  though  he  after- 
ward ezpenmented,  and  as  fruitlessly  as  usual,  with  the  second  kind,  the  drifUtiff  tor- 
Sedo,  or  infernal  machine.  Tiie  third  variety,  the  sunken,  is  the  submarine  ntae.  The 
rifting  torpedo  is  usually  sunk  by  a  line  from  a  lug  or  keg,  and  explodes  when  driven  up 
against  an  obstacle  by  the  tide  or  current.  During  the  Turkish  war  of  1877-78  a  floating 
can  with  surrounding  arms  was  in  use,  as  also  a  shuttle-sliaped  torpedo  with  a  suiroUtidliu^ 
ring.  All  are  evidently  precarious  in  tUeir  action,  and  dangerous  to  all,  whether  friends 
or  foes,  who  may  chance  to  encounter  them,  tf  their  use  cannot  be  discontinued  by 
national  agreement,  it  seems  only  fair  that  any  caught  setting  them  should  be  subjected 
to  martial  law  forthwith,  ranking  by  right  with  spies,  marauders,  and  private  corps. 
There  has  yet  been  no  fair  trial  by  an  invading  fleet  armed  with  the  latest  appliances  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  third,  or  submarine  mine.  The  Turks,  with  divers  and  tne  electric 
light,  cut  loose  and  raised  the  Russian  toi*pedoes;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  tiiis  to  capture 
the  flring-station^.^  The  English,  working  on  the  fact  that  the  explosion  under  water  of 
Hie  equivalent  of  800  ll)s.  of  powder  :wHl  explode  all  mines  within  a  radius  of  100  yards, 
invented  a  steam  launch,  directed  by  wires,  which  could  be  sent  ahead,  could  drop  two 
torpedoes,  retire,  and  finally  explode  them,  without  other  handling  than  the  battery- 
wireft.  It  has  not  yet  been  tried,  and  probably,  in  a  sea-wa)^,  never  will  be.  Nothing 
is  so  effective  as  the  torpedo  run  out  by  a  spar  and  exploded  by  a  baUenr.  Own  of  the 
late  war  were  percussive,  llie  torpedo-boat  invented  by  admiral  Forter,  and  con- 
structed before  the  Turkish  war,  is  an  idmost  submerged  steam  lauiwdi,  of  iron,  with  a 
double  skin,  carrying  four  persons — the  spar-man,  who  commands  and  mani^;es  the 
torpedo,  the  battery-man,  a  steersman,  and  an  engineer.  The  idea' was  borrowedby  the 
English  about  1878,  but  almost  all  these  boats  are  too  laxge  for  the  puipose.  Thev  cany 
a  spar  from  the  bow,  and  sometimes  one  on  either  side.  The  torpedo  is  launched,  by 
dropping  the  spar,  so  as  to  strike  the  enemy  at  about  10  ft.  below  water;  and  a  bowsprit, 
ofteti  wuh  a  spring  buffer,  prevents  the  launch  approaching  nearer  than  90  ft.  at  the 
least,  the  limit  of  safety  for  the  equivalent  of  150  lbs.  of  powder.  The  Whitehead  and 
its  American  prototype,  tlie  Harvey,  and  other  towed  torpedoes,  and  boom  or  spar  tor- 
pedoes from  a  vessel  itself,  are  all  either  uncerialn  in  effect  or  impotent  when  In  action 
and  in  a  sea-way,  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case.  Defense  against  torpedoes  lies  in 
booms  of  loes,  with  nets  and,  if  possible,  battery  attachments,  to  show  where  the  attack 
is  made,  ana  guns  ready  trained  on  certain  points.  Against  torpedo-boats  Hobait  jMicha 
was  the  first  to  use  a  cordon  of  logs,  made  fast  by  lines  to  his  yard-arms,  and  boomed 
out  from  the  hull.  Nets,  and  now  wire-netting,  have  been  substituted,  with  a  line  of 
spars  all  round  to  keep  them  at  proper  distance.  The  electric  liriit  should  be  used,  with 
patrol  boats,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  handy  guns  should  be  Kept  in  readiness,  «o  as 
to  be  quickly  trained  on  any  point.  Gatling  guns  in  the  tops  will  pieroe  any  common 
launch,  made  as  they  are  of  boiler  iron ;  and  the  English  rocket  battery  might  be  found 
useful.  Better  than  anything  is  the  new  Hotchkiss  repeating  gun,  and  It  is  a  question 
whether  two  patrol-boats,  armed  with  this  and  a  spar  torpedo,  will  not  prove  a  aufflcieot 
protection  against  the  only  thing  that  has  yet  proved  an  entire  enccess,  an  open  launch, 
manned  by  a  resolute  crew. 

TOBQtrAT,  a  watering-place  on  the  s.  coast  of  Devon,  occupying  a  cove  on  the  n.  side 
of  Tor  bav,  28  m.  from  S)xeter,  and  about  210  from  London.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Celtic***  tor"  (q.v.),  a  hill,  which  occurs  in  the  appellations  of  the  neighboring  peaks 
of  Dartmore  (Hey  Tor,  Itippon  Tor,  etc.),  and  thence  is  given  to  the  bay,  and  to  the 
ancient  parish  of  Tormohun  or  Tormoham,  in  which  Torquay  is  situate.  The  monas- 
tery of  Tor  abbey  was  founded  in  the  12th  c. ;  but  the  town  of  Torquay  Is  of  recent 
origin.  The  bay  is  noted  in  history  as  the  place  where  William  of  Orange  landed  in 
10^,  and  was  often  used  as  a  naval, rendezvous  during  the  war  with  France;  but  till  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  Torquay  was  little  more  than  an  assemblage  of  fisher- 
men's  huts.  About  that  thne  the  aavanUges  of  its  climate— which  are  a  peculiarly 
sheltered  position,  an  equable  temperature,  and  freedom  from  frogs— caused  it  to  be 
resorted  to  by  consumptive  patients;  and  it  soon  attained  a  European  celebrity,  which  is 
still  almost  unrivaled.  The  romantic  hills  and  valleys  of  Tormohun  and  its  environs 
are  being  rapidly  overspread  with  villas,  gardens,  terraces,  and  rows  of  smaller  dwell- 
iuM.  The  original  parish  has  been  divided  into  four,  and  possesses  6  (English)  churehea, 
1  Koman  Catholic,  1  Scotcli  Presbyterian,  and  numerous  dissenting  chapels.  A  stone 
pier  was  built  in  1803,  and  the  port  is  resorted  to  by  colliers  and  small  traders.  The 
present  high-road  to  Newton- Abbot  was  made  about  1825;  and  the  first  station  of  the 
South  Devon  railway  was  opened  in  1845.  The  geological  formation  consists  mainly  of 
a  range  of  transition  limestone  cliffs  in  strata  much  contorted,  forming  an  exc^lent 
building  material ;  and  in  some  places,  as  at  Petit  Tor,  presenting  beautifnily-tintad 
marbles,  which  are  extensively  worked.  The  limestone  gives  place  at  some  points  to 
old  red  sandstone,  which  irives  its  predominating  color  to  the  soil,  and  to  argillBceous 
shale  in  heda  of  considerable  thickness.    The  scenery  is  of  the  most  Taried  and  pictur- 
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cimMB  dMcriptfOD.  BeBldes  the  mildneas  of  the  winter,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  In  front, 
•DQ  of  Dartmoor  in  the  rear,  ffreatly  moderates  the  summer  climate,  so  that  while  the 
mean  winter  temperature  is  44  ,  beinff  8**  above  that  of  Greenwich,  tliat  of  the  summer 
is  ooly  65*,  nearly  l""  below  tlmt  of  Greenwich.  The  population  has  increased  from 
under  1000  in  1801  to  21.657  in  1871.  Kent's  cavern,  discovered  in  1834,  and  the  Brix- 
ham  cave,  discovered  in  1858,  are  rich  in  fossils,  and  are  among  the  earliest  places  in  the 
klDgdoB  in  which  preliistoric  human  remains  have  been  found. 

TORQUKMA'DA,  Juan  db.  Cardinal,  1888-1468;  b.  Spain;  became  a  Dominican 
friar,  1408;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  1424;  prior  of  convents  at  Yalladolid 
and  Toledo;  made  master  of  the  sacred  palace  at  Rome,  1481;  assisted  at  the  condem- 
*  nation  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  and  advocated  the  dogma  of  the  immacu- 
late conception;  drew  up  project  for  union  between  Latin  and  Greek  churches  at 
council  of  Florence,  1489,  for  which  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  called  the  "defender  of 
the  faith;"  made  bishop  of  Palestrina,  1455,  and  of  Sabrina,  1464. '  His  JMitaUoM  was 
among  the  first  books  printed  at  Rome. 

TORQUBMADA,  TomAB  MB,  1420-06;  b.  Spain;  became  a  Dominican  monk  and 
prior  of  a  monastery  at  Beffovia;  appointed  inc^uisitor-general  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand 
Slid  Isabella,  14^,  and  oonnrmed  bv  the  Dope  with  the  tile  '"confessor  of  sovereigns;** 
laboscd  zealously  in  organizing  the  inquisition  throughout  Spain,  particularljr  at  Seville, 
OordeVA.  Jaen,  and  Ciudad  Real;  drew  up  the  code  of  procedure;  was  prominent  in  the 
•xpnirion  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  from  Spain;  and  dunng  16  years  caused  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  persons.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  pope 
Alexander  YI.  reduced  his  authority  by  associating  with  him  four  colleagues. 

TDRtlEAR'SA,  Vicknzo,  Marquis,  b.  Sicily,  1808;  president  of.  the  committee  of 
finance  and  of  the  Sicilian  parliament  durine  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  proclaimed  the 
duke  of  Genoa  king  of  Sicily.  He  was  the  head  of  the  ministry  and  minister  of  foreign  % 
affairs  till  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  when  he  went  to  Nice.  In  1860  he  entend 
Palermo  with  Garibaldi  and  sat  in  a  Sicilian  constituent  assembly  called  at  his  sugsea- 
tion,  and  he  carried  to  Victor  Emmanuel  the  vote  of  Sicily  for  union  with  Italy.  Hehaa 
since  been  ambassador  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  prefect  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and 
president  of  the  Italian  senate. 

TOBQVSS  (Celtic,  tore;  Lat.  torqueo,  I  twist),  a  species  of  gold  ornament,  meant  to  be 
worn  round  the  neck,  which  was  much  in  use  in  ancient  times,  both  among  Asiatic  and  ' 
north  European  nations.  It  consisted  of  a  spirally  twisted  bar  of  gold,  bent  round 
neariy  into  a  circle,  with  the  ends  free,  and  terminating  in  hooks,  or  sometimes  in  ser- 
pents^  These  ornaments  seem  to  have  formed  an  inonortant  part  of  the  wealth  of  those 
who  wore  them,  and  of  the  plunder  obtained  by  the  Roman  conquerors  from  a  Celtic  or 
oriental  army,  A  monument  erected  to  a  Roman  soldier  not  unf  reqnently  specified  the 
number  of  torques  tliat  had  been*Gonferred  on  him.  Numerous  examples  of  the  torques 
liave.becn  du^  up  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  France,  and  are  to  be  fottnd 
in  archieological  collections.  Both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  torques  resembled  one 
form  of  bnicelet  (q.  v.)  on  a  larger  scale. 

TQBSS  BBL  0SS'CO,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  at  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  7  m.  from 
Naples.  Its  pop.,  though  often  reduced  after  the  eruptions,  was  18,950  in  '71.  The 
town  is  always  new,  being  from  time  to  time  destroyed  by  tlie  lava,  and  always  raised 
again  from  its  ruins,  bv  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  their  native  soil.  The  soil; 
is  fertile,  producing  fruit  and  wines  similar  to  those  of  Greece.  Ita  inhabitants  art) 
engaged  in  tlie  tunnv,  oyster,  and  sardine  fisheries.  Mention  is  made  of  tbe  town  under 
its  pnteent  name  (the  origin  of  which  is  unknown)  as  early  as  1824  a.d.  It  suffered 
much  in  the  eruption  of  loSl,  and  in  tliat  of  1794  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
lava.  The  earthquake  of  1836,  and  the  eruption  of  1861  when  the  town  was  over- 
whelmed by  vast  lowers  of  ashes»  were  equally  destructive.  But  Torre  del  Greco  Kas 
alwaya  risen  again  from  its  ruins. 

ions  DBLL*  AVinnfZIA'TA,  a  thriving  t.  of  sonthem  Italy,  stands  on  the  southern 
base  of  mount  Vesuvius,  18  m.  s.e.  of  Naples.  A  fishery  and  a  coasting-trade  are  carried 
on.    Pop.  15,831. 

T0XSZK8,  Lake,  sometimes  a  hrackish  lake,  at  others,  merely  a  salt-marsh,  in  s. 
Australia:  lat.  30^  ir  to  32*  s. ;  and  long.  187**  80'  east  It  lies  80  m.  n.  of  Spencer  gulf.. 
Length,  180  m. ;  breadth,  18  to  20  miles. 

T0BB28  8TAAIT  lies  between  n.  Australia  and  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  hi  lat.  9"  20' 
to  10^  .40'  n. ;  and  long,  142''  80'  east,  Tlie  channel  is  about  80  m.  in  width ;  and  its  nav 
i«&tion,  though  practicable,  is  rendered  dangerous  and  difficult  by  the  iunumerable 
shoals,  reefs,  and  isUinds  with  which  It  is  strewn.    It  was  discovered  by  Torres  in  li0&; 

TOBBSft-TV'BftAfl^  a  t.  of  Estremadurn,  kingdom  of  Portugal,  on  tlift  left  bahk  of 
the  Sicandro,  about  80  m.  «.  of  Lisbon.    It  has  a  pop,  of  about  8,800,  and  carries'  on 
some  trade  in  wine;  but  derives  its  reputation  solely  from  having  given  name  to  thos^, 
famous  lines  of  defense  within  which  Wellington  took  refuge  in  1810,  when  he  found  it 
imposaibto  to  defend  the  frontier  of  Portugal  against  the  French  armies ;  and  from  which : 
in  the  year  following,  he  iabued  on  tiiat  carper  of  slow  and  hard-won  ticteiry,  which ' 
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ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  pennwula.  The  jSr«f,  or  outerinoil^ef 
these  QDee,  extending  from  Albandra»  on  the  Tagus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bizandro,  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  following  the  windings  of  the  hills,  was  29  in.  long;  the  Momdifljid 
by  far  the  most  formidable)  lay  from  6  to  10  m.  behind  the  first,  strelehinc  from  Quin- 
tella,  on  the  Tagus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenza,  a  distance  of  24  m* ;  the  third,  dtu- 
ated  to  the  s.w.  of  Lisbon,  at  the  very  moutli  of  the  Tagus,  was  very  ehorl,  being 
intended  to  cover  a  forced  embarkation,  if  that  hftd  become  neiteasaiy.  The  eatiiK 
ground  thus  fortified  was  equal  to  500  sq.  miles. 

T0HR!E;T,  Charles  Ttjbneb,  181^-46;  b.  Masa,;  graduated  Tale  college,  1883, 
studied  theology  with  Dr.  Ide  of  Med  way ;  was  settled  al  Princeton  and  Balem,  Mass., 
but  left  the  pastoral  woik  to  labor  for  the  abolition  o£  shivery.  Detected  in  aiding 
slaves  to  esca^  from  Maryland,  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  imprisoned  in  the  stata 
prison  at  Baltimore,  where  he  died  of  consumptioD«  His  remains*  were  taken  to  Mount 
Auburn  cemetery,  M|U)s.  He  published.  M<yme^  or  tb^  PUgrim^$  Faith  Bnieufed;  written 
while  in  prison;  M&moir  of  W.  B.  Saaton, 

TOBIIEY,  John,  ll-ix,.  17M-Vm^,  b.  N.Y.;  mduated.  Now  YMk  oollige  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  1818;  one.  of  Uiefqunders  of  the  New  Yoric  lyoeum  of  natural 
aistory,  of  which  ne  was-manv  veara  president;  poofessor  of  oiiemistry,  geology,  and 
mineralogy  at  West  Point,  1824-27;  of  chemistry  and  boiaoy  in  tho  college  ol  phjisicians 
and  surgeons,  1827-55;  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  the  college  of-Ntfw  JMvey. 
1880-^;  ch^ef  assayer  in  thi^  U.  S.  assa^  ofOce,  New  York«  18(8-78.  Hia  pHblicatioas 
are:  CattEloaite  of  PUnU  Gromng  SponXaneoudy  within  Thirty  MUe^  ^Ikv  fifrk;  Fl^ra^ 
of  the  Northmi.  and  Middle  8taU»;  Compendium  qf  the  Fiara  of  M#  I/MhtsttnanAMiddh 
8tate$;  Gyperaeea  of  North  America:  Flora  of  the  State  of  New  York;  with  prof.  Aba  Qwy 
began,  1888,  the  publication  of  Flora  of  fforth  Ameriea,  He  prepared  the  Aftanieal 
B^)&rt9i^  various  land  exploring  expeditions  of  the  United  States,  1822-58;  A^ehdiz  to 
t  Dr.  John  Lindle^'s  introduction  to  the  Natural  Srstem  of  Botany;  contributed  many 
papetB  ofi-  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  botany  to  the  AnTiaU  of  the  Lyceum  of  natural 
history;  N.  Y.,  the' Medfeai  Eepomtory,  GHUmarCi  Journal,  Smithaoiuan  Chnlributions, 
His  valuaUe  berbarivm  and  botanical  library  he  presented  in  1800  to  Columbia  college. 

*  TORREY,  JosEPtt,  D.D.,  1797-1867;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  Dartmouth  college,  1816, 
and  Andover,  1819;  pastor  of  a  church  at  Royjaltou,  Vt,  1819r-27;  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  university  of  Vermont,  1827-42;  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
1842-67';  and  president  of  tlie  unlversitv,  1868-65.  He  translated  Neander's  General  JEBt- 
tory  of  the  Christian  BeUgion  and  the  Cnurch,  with  copious  learned  notes;  edited  Bemrnne 
of  president  James  Marsh  and  Sdeci  Sermom  of  president  WorthingtOQ  Smith.  A 
podthum^ous  volume  of  lectures  on  A  Theory  of  Art  was  pubUahed. 

TORREY,  JosBra  W.,  b.  MaiHev  1808.  In  1869  he^went  to  China  and  for  a  time 
was  editor  of  the  Bang^  Kong  Time:  H«  engaged  in  trade,  acquired  great  influence 
among  the  native  raerehaats,  and  in  1867  became  (under  t>^  snftan  of  Borneo)  rajah  of 
MaloSiu  and  Ambong  in  Borneo,' dtetricts  oontaining  over  9,000, OOO'inhabitants,  and 
also  was  made  president  of  the  '*  American  trading  company." 

TORREY' A.  a  ajenus  of  the  order  eoniferm,  somewhat  resembling  the  yews.  There 
are  many  species  of  the  tree,  which  was  named  after  John  Torrev.  the  botanist.  In  this 
countrjr  the  best  specimens  are  the  Torreya  California  and  taxlfolia.  The  latter,  found 
in  Florida,  reaches  the  height  of  50  ft.,  and  has  a  close  grained  and  strongly  scented 
wood.    Other  varieties  are  found  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

T(^KBICELLI»  ErAifQELXSTA,  a  celebi:ated  Italian  mathematician  and  philoeopher, 
was  born  at  Piancaldoli  in  the  Romagaa,  Italy,  Oct  Id,  1608L  He  was  brought  up  by 
an  uncle  who  resided  at  FaenHk  and  who  put  him  under  the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits. 
When  20  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  mttthemattcal 
studies.  Galileo's  theories  on  force  and  motion,  which  had  been  pinbiished  a  short  time 
before,  especially  engaged  his  attention,  and  led  to  1^  pubHdiings  Trattnto  M  M>to 
(164!f},  a  meritorious  work,  but  containing  few  new  discoveries  of  consequence.  The 
publication  of  tliis  work  led  to  his  bein^  invited  by  Galileo  to  visit  hiro;  and  on  the 
old  philosopher's  death,  three  months  afterward,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Qaliloo  in 
the  chair  or  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Florence.  Here  he  resided  till  his  deatib  in 
1647.  The  discovery  which  will  preserve  Torricelll's  name  through  all  aj^es  was  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  previously  known  fact,  that  water  will  rise  in  a  suction  pump  only 
to  the  height  of  about  82  feet.    The  fact  that  water  &mld  be  raised  in  a  pump  was  ex- 

Sreasedbj  the  empirical  law,  that  *'  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  and  after  the  limit  of  dd 
L  was  ascertainea,  the  law  was  modified  accordingly  by  Galileo.  Torricelli  wishing  to 
pi^orm  this  elperiment  more  conveniently,  employed  mercury,  and  found  that  nature's 
aliborrence  of  a  vacuum  varied  for  diflbient  fluids,  and  was  repreeeiited  by  a  oolumrn  of 
fluid  in  height  inversely  proportional  to  ita  sptciflo  gravity  {  hem,  tben,  was  an  additional 
fact  of  importance,  containing  tlM  clue  to  the  myHerjr,  and  Torrieelli  was  not  long  in 
hitUng  on  the  idea  that  the  column  of  fluid  waa  sustained  bv  the  praasut^e  of  tilts  atmos- 
phere on  the  open  surface  of  fluid.  See  Basovbtbr.  TontBeDi  also  effected'  the  quad- 
ratura  of  the  cycloid,  but  in  thia  was  nnticipated  by  RobervaL     ^     GoOqIc 


TQUmXOJL  a.manicip^  boiOfqghaiMliQvket  t  of  tbec  of  Deroiif  on  an  eminence 
dopiag  to  the  Torridge.  10  m.  8.  ».  w.  of  Barnstaple.  Thp  inhabitants,  who  slightly' 
decreased  in  numbers  between  the  years  1851  and  1861,  are  emploved  fo^  the  most 
part  in  agriculture  and  ^love*making;  but  the  industiy  is  inconsiderable.  Pop.  71, 
Zfi2Si,  The  nam«i  of  Tomngton  emerges  frequenlly  during  the  great  civil  war:  and  the 
capture  of  the  town  1^  Fairfax  in  164fi,  on  which  occasion  the  church,  with  300  prison- 
era^  and  those  who  piarded  them,  were  blown  into  the  air  by  gunpowder,  proved  fatal 
to  the  king's  cause  in  the  west, 

TnaMt,  one  of  tbe  most  ancient  towns  in  Russia,  in  the  gorerBBieAt  of  Tv«r,  stands 
on  the  Tvensa,  in  an  undulating  district,  809  m.  B.e.  of  Bt  Petersburg.  Leather  and  malt 
are  the  most  important  branches  oi  manufacture;  but  the  gold  and  sQk  embroideries  of 
this  town  are  well  known  throughout  the  empire,  uid  obtirined  much  eelebrity  at  the 
London  Exhibitions  of  1861  and  1802.  There  is  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  whieh  the  met* 
chants  of  Toruhok  purehase  in  the  neighboring  distticts  and  at  the  landing-plsces  of  the 
lower  Volga,  and  thence  transport  to  St  Petersburg  by  water.    Much  of  this  corn  is 

f  round  at  Torshok  and  Uie  flour  exportcid.    The  town  was  founded  in  the  11th  oentnry. 
^op.  '67,  15,147.  ^ 

T0E8I0V  is  a  method  of  common  application  in  surgery  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
arterial  hemorrhage  in  certain  cases.  The  wounded,  yessel  is  drawn  out  and  fixed  by  a 
pair  of  forceps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  froih  the  end;  the  end  of  the  artery  Is  then  twisted 
round  tUl  it  will  not  untwist  itself.  It  is  especially  useful  when  there  are  many  small 
arteries  wounded  in  an  operation,  as,  for  example,  m  the  extirpation  of  a  large  tumor. 

.  X;OB«IOV-BAXJUICE,  (Lat.  Un-Mo,  twisting)  is  an  instrument  first  invented  by  Cou- 
lomb, i^  which  the  force  exerted  by  a  twisted  thread  or  filament  to  recover  its  original 
pQsitJA;ink  is  made  the  means  of  measuring  small  degrees  of  electrical  and  magneticsl 
aAtraotioiV  See  £:lbctbicitt.  It  haa  also  been  used  in  determining  the  mass  and  density 
of  the  earth.    $ee  £abth. 


or,  by  contuption,  Tt7flK  {Bromniua  vulgaH^,  a  valuable  fish  o2  the  flamUy 
^mMm  (O.T.),  abundanl  m  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlaotio  ocean.  The  ^enns  ia  char- 
acterized b^  a  single  long  dorsal  fin,  and  by  having  the  vattioal  fins  separate.  The  torsk 
^  fcom.I&m.  to  d  ft^  rarely  S.ft.  long;  the  head  small,  the  body  moderately  elongated, 
one  barbule  under  the  chhi,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  distinct  from  the  tail,  although 
%eparat«;d  from  it  by  a  very  short  interval;  the  tail  rounded;  the  head  du^y;  the  back 
and  sides  yellow,  passing  mto  white  on  the  belly.  It  lives  in  deep  water,  approaching 
the  land  in  shoals  only  at  the  spawning-time,  which  is  very  early  in  the  year.  It  spawns 
among  the  sea^wee4  of  the  coast  It  is  caught  in  the  same  manner  as  cod,  ling,  etc : 
and  although  rather  firm  and  tough  when  f  r^,  is  irenerallv  esteemed,  when  dried  and 
salted^  to  be  tbe  best  of  stock-ftdi.  It  is  occasionally  caught  in  the  nrth  of  Forth,  but 
belongs  to  more  northern  regions,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  Shetland  isles,  the  Faroes, 
on  some  partBof  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  on  the  s.  and  w.  coasts  of  Iceland- 

T0B80  (Ital.),  strictly,  signifies  a  trunk,  e.e.,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  but  is  specially! 
applied  to  an  ancient  statue  of  which  only  the  body  remains.    Of  such-  imffrf^  relics  ^ 
of  classic  ai;t,  the  most  famous  is  the  Torio  cf  Hercules,  a  masterpiece  of  inanty  beaiity, 
discovered  In  the  Campo  del  Fiore  at  the  beginning  of  the  16tfa  a,  and  placed;  by  otder 
of  pope  Julius  IX.,  in  the  Vatican. 

MB8TXH80HII.  Lboisajid,  Count  of  Ortala,  the  most  active,  enterprising,  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  Sweaish  generals  who  were  engi^ved  in  the  Thirty  Years*  war  (q.y.),  was 
bom  at  Torstena,  Au^.  17,  1608,  became  one  of  the  royalpages  in  1618,  and  attended 
<}ustavua  Adoli^ius  m  most  of  his  earlier  campaigns.  Wnen  Gustavus  entered  Ger« 
many  in  1630,  Torstemsohn  was  capt.  of  the  body-guard;  and  the  brilliant  services  ha 
rendered  at  Breitenfeld,  the  Lech,  and  on  other  occasions,  were  rewarded  with  rapid 
promotion.  Taken  prisoner  at  the  combat  of  Nuremberg  (Aug.  24,  1682),  he  was  sub< 
jected  to  rigorous  treatment,  which  so  ruined  his  health,  that  on  nis  exchange  six  months 
alter,  he  returned  to  his  post  in  the  Swedish  army  a  confirmed  invalid;  yet  a  vigorous 
mind  and  energetic  character  so  overmastered  bodily  infirmity,  that  though  reduce4  to 
the  necessity  of  baingalways  conv^ed  in  a  litter,  he  proved  uimself  a  most  able  officer 
under  Bernhard  of  Weimar  and  Baner,  the  successors  of  Oustavus.  In  1641,  on  the 
deaih  of  his  former  chief,  the  able  and  chivalrous  Baner,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
^Qpmapd-in-chief  of  the  Swedes  In  Qermany.  His  military  career  was  narked  by  a 
brilli^cy  of  conception,  fertility  of  resource,  resolute  daring;  and  above  all,  b^  an  extra- 
ordinary rs^idity  of  execution,  which  broadly  dlatin^ishediifrom  those  of  his  contem- 
npraries,  and  set  at  naught  all  the  precautionary  and  defensive  mefisures  of  his  opponents, 
mvii^  recruited  and  equipped  his  anm%  he  invaded  Silesia,  ro;uted  the  Austrians  at 
Ologau  and  Schweidnit^  reduced  most  of  Moravia^  and  being  pressed  back  into  Saxon/ 
by  the  ai:cbduke  Leopold  and  Piccolomini,  radiantly  turned  upon  the  multitude  of  h;s 
l^uirsuers  (Nov*  2, 1642),  and  on  the  field  of  Breitenfeid,  where  Tilly's  reputation  fox 
lAvjncibiU^  was  cast  down  in  the  dust  by  Gustavus,  inflicted  a  bI(K)dy  dpfc;at  on  tM 
fiuna  a4yersarie8;  he  then  resumed  tAe,  execution  of  his  plans  of  invasion,  and  IsMJl 
Jloravia  ai^d  Ausiria  under  contribution^  Ferdinand  Hi.,  despoiriDg  of  protecting  Ijd^ 
laaitocKs.froBv  Torstensohc^  n^Ot^te^  with  Christian  lY. , of  Denmark  to  VIMU^.  a 
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diversioD  by  lovadlng  Sweden ;  but  ToretenBohn,  wHh  characteristic  piomptftudp;  fefl 
Moravia  in  Sept.,  16^,  trarereed  Saxony  and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  barst  into  Hototein^ 
and  in  less  than  six  week  subjueated  the  Danish  nuiinland.  The  Austrians  under  Gallus 
followed  in  pursuit  of  him,  to  aid  their  allies,  but  arrived  too  late;  and  in  attempting  to 
coop  him  up  in  Holstein,  were  routed,  and  driven  into  Saxony;  and  again  totally 
defeated  (Nov.  28, 1644)  at  JQterbogk,  in  attempting  to  bar  his  retnm  into  Bohemia. 
Gallas  was  now  deposea;  but  a  combination  of  talented  generals,  as  Montecuculi,  Goertz, 
and  others,  was  found  to  be  equallv  ineffective  a^inst  the  resistless  Swede,  who,  by  a 
great  victory  at  Yankovitz  (Feb.  1%  164S),  secured  the  navigation  of  the  Damilie^  iMid 
the  possession  of  the  hereditary  countries  north  of  it.  The  emperor^  empress,  and  priiicipl 
nobility  now  deserted  the  capital;  the  Saxons  again  joined  the  Swedes;  and  the  I>iinefi, 
routed  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  besought  peace,  which  was  granted  (Aug.  13, 1645). 
At  this  time,  when  a  few  more  of  Torstensohn's  weighty  blows  would  have  completely 
unseated  the  Hapsburg  family,  his  gradually  inoreafiiiig  ailments  compelled  him  to  resign 
the  command  to  one  very  much  his  inferior,  and  retire  to  Sweden,  where  he  experienced 
a  most  distinguished  reception  from  queen  Christina,  was  created  a  count*  and  appointed 
to  various  high  offices  successively.     He  died  at  Stockholm^  April  7,  1691. 

TOBT  (Let  tortus),  in  the  law  of  England,  includes  all  these  wrongs  for  whidi  a 
remedy  by  compensation  or  damages  is  given  in  a  court  of  law,  and  which  wrongs  ariee 
irrespective  of  any  contract.  Such  are  assaults,  imprisonments,  taking  one's  goods 
without  title,  inlury  to  one's  body  or  character.  The  general  rule  of  law  was,  that  the 
right  of  action  for  a  tort  died  with  the  person  who  committed  it;  but  this  defect  haa 
b^n  cured  by  a  statue  to  a  certain  extent.  If  the  wrong  was  done  within  six  months 
preceding  the  wrongdoer's  death,  an  action  may  be  brought  against  his  executors 
within  SIX  months  after  they  have  assumed  office.  So  if  the  infui-ed  party  lived,  he 
could  always  bring  an  action  of  damages;  but  if  he  died,  his  executors  or  relatives 
could  not  do  so,  until  lord  Oampbell'il  act  enabled  the  wife,  husbaud,  parent,  or  child  of 
such  deceased  injured  party  to  sue  for  damages;  and  in  such  case  tlie  jury  may  appor- 
tion  the  damages  between  the  widow  and  cmildren  who  sue.  The  ri^t  to  faring  an 
action  for  a  tort  is  limited  to  two,  four,  or  six  vears  respectively,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  wrong.^In  Scotland,  there  is  no  time  limited  for  bringing  the  action. 

TORT  (ante)  in  law,  differs  from  a  breach  of  contract  in  these  respects:  that  the  death 
of  either  party  to  the  tort  ends  the  right  of  action,  that  joint  tort-feasors  are  severally^ 
liable,  with  no  right  of  contribution  from  each  other;  and  that  persons  under  disaMli^ 
to  contract  are  liable  for  their  torts.  One  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  torts  and 
crimes  is  that  in  the  latter  a  criminal  intent  must  be  proved,  while  in  the  former  intent 
is  immaterial;  yet  in  some  torts,  e.^,,  slanderer  malicious  prosecution,  a  malicious  intent 
is  essential.  Torts  may  be  committed  against  the  person,  as  assault  and  battety,  false 
imprisonment;  or  against  one's  character,  as  Hbel  and  slander;  or  against  property,  as 
trespass  or  trover.  An  injured  party  cannot  recover  for  an  injury  In  any  way  con- 
tributed to  by  his  own  wrong;  ana  to  maintain  an  action  tibere  must  be  a  loss  as  well  as 
a  wrong. 

TOBTXAV.    See  Roundlb. 

T0BT0I8S,  TexUdjo,  a  genus  of  chelonian  reptiles,  which  once  included  the  whole 
order,  but  is  now  much  restricted.  The  popular  name  tortoise  is  never  given  to  the 
marine  chelonlans,  which  are  called  turtles  (q.v.),  and  although  it  is  sometimes  given 
—generally  with  a  prefix,  as  marsh  tortoise,  river  tortoise,  fresh-water  tortoise— to  the 
kinds  which  inhabit  fresh  water  (sec  Eirre  and  Terrapin),  yet,  when  used  by  itself,  it 
is'  commonly  the  designation  of  what  are  distinctively  called  land  tortoises,  wfaidi 
belong  to  the  genus  U»iudo  as  now  restricted,  and  the  genera  most  nearly  allied  to  it. 
In  iMiudo  the  carapace  is  of  a  single  piece,  bulged,  and  soldered  by  the  greater  poction 
of  its  lateral  edges  to  the  plastron  (see  Obklonia);  the  legs  are  very  short;  the  toes 
are  veiy  short,  and  united  to  the  nails,  which  are  thick  and  conical,  five  on  the  fore- 
feet, and  four  on  the  hind-feet.  The  species  are  numerous  and  widely  distributed, 
inhabitants  of  the  warmer  temperate  and  of  tropical  countries.  They  all  feed  on  vege- 
table food.  None  of  them  are  found  in  Britain,  but  several  in  the  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean.  The  most  common  of  these  is  the  Greek  Tortoise  (T.  Grmea), 
which  attains  a  length  of  12  in.,  and  has  a  broad  and  equally  bulged  carapace;  the 
scales  of  which  are  granulated  in  the  center,  striated  on  the  marrins,  and  spotted  or 
marbled  with  black  and  yellow.  This  is  the  species  of  an  inclividual  of  which'  a 
most  interesting  account  is  given  by  White  in  his  Naturfd  HUiwry  of  8^amns,  It  lives 
to  a  verv  great  age,  100  years  or  more,  as  probably  do  all  the  other  species,  and 
spends  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state,  as  do  all  those  which  are  not  inhabitants  of 
tropical  climates;  selecting  for  itself  a  place  of  hibernation  when  cold  weather  begins 
to. come  on,  or  preparing  it  by  scooping  a  hole  in  the  earth.  During  the  heat  of 
sUfnmer  it  feeds  voraciously;  but  in  colder  weathpr,  both  before  and  mtt  Its  hiber- 
hiitibn,  it  eats  little.  The  love-season,  which  is  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  is  due 
of  |reat  activity,  and  tortoises  express  their  amorous  desires  by  strikhig  their  shelis 
against  those  of  their  mates.  The  Greek  tortoise  is  used  for  food  in  some  parta  of 
the  ,s.  of  Europe.  The  flesh  of  all  species  of  tortoise  appears  to  be  good  for  f<)od; 
and  the  eggs  of  all  are  regarded  as  delicacies.    A  very  large  species^  the  Indian  tar- 
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tcffift  (T,'lhdM),  If  levent]  spedes  are  not  lionfotinded  under  that  mane.  It  hm  been  , 
found  on  the  coast  of  Ooromandel,  41  ft.  in  length,  its  Uolge  being  about  14  inches. 
It  is  particttlarly  abundant  in  the  Qahipago  islands,  and  has  even  been  supposed  bj 
Darwin  to  be  onginall^  a  natiTe  of  Uiem,  and  to  have  been  diffused  from  them  by 
the  buccaneers  over  other  tropical  regions.  It  is  known  that  the  buccaneers  often 
carried  away  tortoises  alive  from  the  Qalapagos,  but  tills  fact  does  not  seem  probably  to 
a<teontit  for  the  abundance  of  the  species  in  other  places.  Tlie  (Jalapago  tortoise  is 
often  900  lbs.  Ui  weight.  Its  flesh  is  of  excellent  quality,  as  are  also  its  eggs.  It 
forms  tracks  from  the  arid  districts  near  the  shore  to  the  higii  districts  of  the 
islands,  wl^re  there  are  springs,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking;  and  these  tracks,  which 
are  broad  and  well  beaten,  are  traversed  apparently  at  irregular  Intervals,  the  animal 
8#allowiRg  a  veiy  large  quantity  of  water  at  a  time,  so  that  its  bladder  is  greatly  dis- 
tended, and  the  water  contained  in  the  bladder  is  at  first  almost  pure,  and  is  gradu- 
ally absorbed.  The  nnmbers  of  tortoises  in  some  tropical  and  subtropical  countries  are 
very  great.  Prof.  E.  Forbes  speaks  with  admitatjon  of  the  numbers  of  71  Oraca  and  T, 
ftHtfjfiMOa  Mra^ing  about  the  plidns  of  Lycla,  and  browsing  on  the  fresh  herbage  in 
spring.  Darwin  describes  the  tortoises  of  Uie  Qalapagoe  as  very  numerous;  and  Leguat, 
in  his  account  of  the  French  Protestant  expedition  to  the  island  of  Rodriguex,  in  the 
beginakig  of  last  century,  declares  that  the  tortoises  of  ten  came  out  together  in  such 
numbers  to  feed,  that  a  man  might  have  walked  for  a  considerable  distance-  on  their 
babks  as  on  a  pavement 

Tortoises  exhibit  very  little  intelligence;  they  are,  however,  capable  of  recognizing 
the  hand  tl^t  feeds  theni. 

TORTOIBB  {ante).  The  teHndo  polyjJiemu$,  or  tortoise-gopher  of  the  southern  states, 
{pDerobcUe^  CaroUwas,  Kg.)  has  a  shell  fourteen  or  eighteen  indies  long,  and  founrows  hi  the 
ground,  digging  holes  four  or  fl^«  fe^t  deep.  They  prefer  the  pine  baomens,  where  they 
often  live  in  troops.  They  are  very  strong,  beanff  capable*  of  carrying  a  wei^t  of  over 
2Q0  pounds.  The  females  are  the  largest,  and  their  eggs  are  valued  as  food,  as  is  the 
flesh.of  both  sexes.    8ee  Qophbr. 

TORTOISE  PLANT.    See  UoTT&imyr's  Brbad. 

,T0XT0Ulp-8H£LL,  the  lai^  scales  of  the  carapace,  or  shield,  of  a  species  of  sea- 
turtle,  the  efieUyrUa  imhricata  and  Ustvdo  tmhrkata  of  several  authors — careUh  imbfitata 
of  Dr.  Gray.  It  is  found  in  iJie  Indian  ocean,  Amboyns,  New  Guinea,  Seychelles, 
Havana,  aua  the  Red  sea.  Tprtoise-shell  is  so  called  because  formerly  the  order  of  animala 
to  which  it  belongs  was  little  known,  and  all  were  confounded  under  the  general  name  of 
tortoises.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  species  is  the  arrangement  of  the  tliirieen 
plates  forming  the  carapace,  which,  instead  of  oeing  Joined  together  by  their  edges,  so 
as  to  make  apparently  onejpiece.  are  thinned  off  at  their  ed^es.  and  overlap  each  other 
like  the  tiles  of  a  roof.  They  vary  in  size  according  to  the  part  of  the  shield  they 
occupy.  The  larger  are  sometimes  from  a  foot  to  18  in.  long,  by  6  in.  broad;  the  thick- 
ness rarely  excee<£i  the  eiglith  of  an  inch.  The  beautiful  mottled  color  and  semi-trans- 
parent characters  of  this  material  are  well  known.  A  remarkable  quality  is  possessed 
oy  tortoise-shell,  which  verr  greatly  increases  its  usefulness  for  tiie  ornamental  purposes 
to  which  it  is  generally  appiied^that  is,  its  property  of  being  easily  softened  by  a  heat 
equal  to  boiling  water,  ana  of  retaining  any  form  when  cold-'wWch  has  been  given  to  it 
when  heated.  Pieces  can  also  be  welded  together  by  the  pressure  of  hot  irons  properir 
applied.  In  Britain,  the  chief  use  of  tbrtoise-shell  is  making  combs  for  the  hair;  but  ft 
is  also  used  for  inlaying  small  pieces  of  ornamental  furniture  and  various  other  fancjr 
dblects.  In  India,  Uhina,  and  Japan  its  use  i^  Well  understood,  and  some  very  beauti- 
fuf  artidea  are  made  of  it,  exhibiting  great  skill  and  taste.  Great  Britain  alone  consumer 
abontMl'  tons,  of  the  value  of  about  £24,000. 

TOBTOXA.    See  Virgin  islands. 

TO?lTOirA  (anc.  AnWia,  or  Dertona\  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alesr 
sandria,  and  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Servia  (a  small  river  which  flows  n.  to  Join 
tbe.pQ),  p.nd  1%  m.  e^  of  Alessandria,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  71, 
8,62iO  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Duomo  and  church  of  Son  Francesco.  Tortona. 
has  numufactures  of  silk,  leather,  hats,  etc.  It  was  a  notable  place  in  the  middle  ^ges — 
the  old  wallst  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  in  which  Frederick  Barbarossa  hsMi^  being  a  relio 
of  thoae  turbulent  times.  ;  .     , 

TOBTO'AA  (anc.  DerloM),*  on  old  and  fortified  t,  of  Spam,  provinoeof  Tarragoita. 
pioturesqiiely  situated  on  a  sloiiinig  emiaenoe,  overtooking  theEbro,  from  tlie  month  i>f 
whkh  it  is  distant  about  2d  nliles.  The  streets  are  hairow,  and  tSio  phice  has  aHogether 
a  dull  look.  Some  inconsiderable  maBufacturea  are  carried.  oii>  and  the  sturgeon  and 
lamprey  fisheries  afford  employment  to  considerable  numbers.    Pop.  upward  of  20,000. 

TOnir0A8  (Sp.  Turtles),  a  grotip  t>f  leu  inlets  or  keyt^.  alBo<ey^led  the  Dry  Tofttf^, 
belon^gto  the  United  Stated,  at  the  entrance  of  tiie  gulf  of  Mexico,  190  m,  w.s.w.  of 
<^pe  Sable,  the  s.  point  of  Florida.  '  They  Are* low  coralislets,  portly  covered  with  man* 
gr<fVe  bushes.  TlKre  is  a  light^liouse  on  Bush  Key;  and  on  t%e  satue  island  stands  f6rt 
Jefl^rs^n.  garrt^ned  by  «bout  liMKiiien.  During  the  eivlliVair  the  fortlra^  i^sMae  a 
pfMlalJirttition'fbr  eoafedefate  fiiteMMi.    -     -  "  •    '  o^gitizedvijOOgle 


TOmmMi,  l^nininwtioa  by  torture*  otberwiae  calM  '^tlie  ^eptioii,'**M%'W0* 
largely  used  ia  many  couutries  as  a  judipial  iostrumeat  for  extraoitmg  evidenoe  from 
unwilling  witnesacs,  or  confessions  from  accused  persons.  In  ancient  Atliena.  slaTea 
irere  always  examined  by  torture,  a^d  their  evidence  seems  on  this  account  to  have  been 
deemed  more  valuable  than  that  of  freemen.  Any  one  m^Ut  offer  his  own  slave*  or 
demand  that  of  his  opponent,  bo  be  examioed  by  torture;  and  it  was  aupppsed  to  consti- 
tute a  sUong  presumpiion  against  any  one  that  he  refused  lo  give  up  £ia  slave  for  that 
purpose.  Ko  free  Atneoian  oould  be  examined  by  torture,  but  torture  eeems  ooeasion- 
ally  to  have  been  used  in  executing  criminals.  Under  the  Boman  repufiUc,  only  slaves 
could  be  tortured,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  thef  could  not  be  tortured  to  e^iabliah  their 
master's  guilt.  Under  the  empire,  torture;,  besides  being  much  used  in  examinii^  slaves, 
was  occasionally  inflicted  even  on  freemen,  to  extract  evidence  of  the  crime  of  Imaa 
rruyesUu.  Cicero  and  other  enlightened  Romans  wholly  condemned  its  use.  Until  the 
13th  c,  torture  seema  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  canon  law;  about  that  period,  the 
Roman  treason-hiw  began  to  be  adapted  to  heresy  as  crimen  Icua  majeskUu  IHwml  A 
decree  of  pope  Innocent  XY.  in  1282^  calling  on  civil  magistrates  to  put  persons  accused 
of  heresy  to  the  torture,  to  elicit  confessions  against  themselves  and  others,  waa  probably 
the  earliest  instance  of  ecclesiastical  sanction  being  adhibited  to  this  mode  of  exami- 
nation. At  a  later  period,  however*  torture  came  to  be  largely  employed  by  the 
inqubitors. 

From  the  civil  war,  torture  became  a  part  of  the  legal  system  of  m^st  European  coun- 
tries. It  was  adopted  early,  and  to  a  lai]ge  extent,  by  the  Italian  munielp^ties.  In 
Germanv,  elaborate  apparatus  for  its  infliction  existed,  not  merely  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  feudal  castles,  but  In  the  vaults  beneath  the  town-halls  of  N'uremberg  anof  Katisbon, 
where  the  various  implements  used  are  yet  to  be  seen.  It  continued  to  be  practiced  in 
the  prisons  of  Oermany  when  they  were  visited  by  Boward  in  1770.  In  France  it  was 
part  of  the  Judfcial  system  till  1789,  and  hi  Scotland  it  was  BtiB  in  fkequeMtuse  after  the 
restoration,  and  was  only  abolished  by  7  Anne,  c.  01,  s.  5. 

The  use  of  torture  seeme  always  to  have  been  repugnant  to  die  genius  of  the  law  of 
England:  though  occasionally  used  by  an  exercise  of  prerogative,  it  nsay  be  doubted 
whether  it  was  ever  recognized  as  lawful  in  the  ardiHaiT  course  ol  the  administrataon 
of  iuttice.  The  first  instance  we  have  of  its  use  is  in  1810,  in  aid  of  the  eoele^aeti- 
cal  law,  during  the  stru^le  between  pope  Clement  V.  and  the  templars.  Edward  II., 
when  applied  to  to  sanction  the  infliction  of  torture  bv  the  inquisitors  in  tbe  ,cass  of 
certain  templars  accused  of  heresy  and  apostasy,  at  first  refused;  but  on  a  remcm-. 
strance  by  Clement,  he  referred  the  matter  to  Uie  council;  and  on  the  recomroenda- 
tion  of  the  council,  the  inquisitors  were  authorized  to  put  the  accused  to  the  torture, 
but  without  mutilation  or  serious  injury  to  the  person,  or  effusion  of  the  blood. 
During  the  Tudor  period,  the  council  assumed  the  power  of  directing  torture- warrants 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  other  ofllcers,  a^nst  state  prisoners,  and  occasion- 
ally  also  against  persons  accused  of  other  serious  crimes;  and  similar  warrants  were  at 
times  issued  under  the  sign-manual.  Under  James  I«  and  Charles  I.<  torture  was  lesa 
resorted  to,  and  only  in  state  trials.  In  1626,  in  the  caae  of  Felton,  the  .assassin  of  the 
diike  of  Buckingham,  the  judges  declared  the  examination  of  the  accueed  bv  torture, 
for  the  purpose  of  disco vennenis  accomplices,  to  be  illegal  Torture  was  innieted  for- 
the  last  time  Ln  England  in  May,  1640.  It  is  now  disused  in  all  countries  of  Europe, 
and  is  universally  a^nowledged  to  have  been  a  most  unsatisfactory  mode  of  ^tting 
at  the  truth;  often  leading  toe  innocent,  from  weakness  ol  body,  to  plead  guUty  to 
crimes  which  he  had  not  committed. 

The  instruments  of  judicial  torture  have  been  various.  The  most  celebrated  is  the 
rack,  an  oblong  horisontal  frame,  on  which  the  accused  was  stretched,,  while  oords^ 
attached  to  his  legs  and  arms,  were  gradually  strained  by  a  lever  or  windlass,  an  opesa- 
tion  which,  when  carried  to  extreme  severity,  dislocated  the  joints  of  the  wrista  and 
ankles.  It  19  as  old  as.  the  2d  c.  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
unknown  !n  England  till  introduced  into  the  Tower  bv  the  duke  of  Exeter,  eonstable 
of  the  Tower,  whence  It  acquired  the  name  of  the  **duke  of  Exeter's  daughter."  In 
Germany,  the  rack  was  sometimes  furnished  with  a  roller,  armed  widi  spikes^  ronnded 
off,  over  which  the  sufferer  was-  drawn  backward  and  forward.  A  vertical  rack  was 
also  in  use  in  that  country.  The  person  subjected  to  it  was  raised  to  the  roof  by  a 
rope  attached  to  his  arms,  which  were  bound  behind  his  back,  and  two  heavy  stones 
having  been  attached  to  his  feet,  the  rope  was  loosened  so  as  to  let  him  faU  with  a 
Jerk  to. within  few  inclies  oA  tjie  ground  Among  the  lesser  tortures  may  bs  ittfiUliUied 
the  thumbikins,  boots,  liinoers,  and  manacles;  and  in  England,  an  instrussent  called 
the  Scavenger's  (properly  Skefllnston's)  daughter,  the  invention  of  sir  WiUiam  -  fikeffing- 
ton,  lieatenant  of  the  Tower  in  ttie  reign  of  Heniy  VI  d. 

TO'&ITLA  CBEEVIS'UV,  or  the  Ybast-Plakt,  is  one  of  those  fungi  whiek  ^<«  ^OQ* 
nected  with  the)  prooesa  of  fermentation.  The  seneral  history  of  this  fungus  will  be 
noticed' in  the  article  Ybast,  and  we  shall  here  only  refer  to  the  nvNlicinal  bearing  of  the 
subject*  This  plant,  which,  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  meiiwrmnifee$^  immKiifma^ 
er)«nMs»  and  myptoeoeem  ferm^tUum,  may  bie  readily  olMsrved  by  exaotining  a  little 
yeast  under  the  oiicroscope,  when  it  will  be  seen  in  tim  iorm  of  round  or  oval.  oofiHisoles 
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(oftUB),  !fBryii%iB  dlMn^ie^  Iram  Ite  aOOOi  to«ld»4iMtti  #f  h  Uaa*  >«id.nMIiy  buying 
smaller  oorj^Udoles  ib  tlieir  interior.  Tktj  grow  by  protciieioa  ol  gemtnuleB,  and  ger- 
mioate  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  several  spots  of  the  primitive  fungus  cells.- 
These  shoots  throwing  off  new  gemmules,  the  yeast-plant  graaually  fornis.ein^le  or 
branching  rows  of  oblong  ccJis,  connected  together  like  beads.  This  pecufmr  arrange- 
ment  of  die  cells,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  acted  on  by  acetic  acid,  is  characteristic 
of  the  plant. 

This  fungus  exists  in  the  saccharine  urine  of  diabdu  meUitus,  after  It  has  been  dis- 
charged for  24  hours  or  longer,  and  its  appearance  in  urine  within  a  day  or  two  Is  8uf< 
Udent  to  lead  to  the  suspioion  of  tiie  preseno^of  aupar.  It  likewise  Iftof  not  wifiraqpient 
oeouirenco  in  vmnitod  .natters  and  in.  feoal  evaitiiatioQS;  and  wlteMFw  lit  la  iovuid,  i(  is 
indioadve  tlutt  the  fluid  is  is  «  state  of  saccharun^  fermentation. 

As  fuB^  more  or  less ckwelynMembliBg  the  yeast-plantoften  occur,  la  noibsacobariKie 
uiine  Ibat  luie  stood  for  same  days,  Iba  assumed  pi«senes  of  the  .T.  cerevisiis  muat  not » 
be.takeo  as  apidof  of  th^piommub  of  augaisy  alltiMigb  it  afiorda  a  atumig  hint  foe  testiyog 
ffiffthatsobatqnee*    ■    .  «     .  •  y  - 

'WV9B,  the  convex,  member  of  the  base  ef  cUiflsic  colmmiB.    See  Ooiitrm. 

T^OKT.  n  political  designatioja  taken,  it  is  ealA,  from  savage  Irish  tribes,  and  origin- 
ally apt)lted  to  the  followfers  of  the  aiik6  of  Tork,  afterward  James  II.  Johnson  defined 
the  tory  as  **  one  who  adheres  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  state  and  the  apostoli- 
cal bifiDvdhgr  of  the  ehurdiof  Enfflaod.''  ISie  present  ''conservative''  party -of  ^g- 
hmdistheihiatorMsal  suoottK>r  jOf  the.torieSL  In  this  country  during  the  revoaution  the 
adherettts  of  tlM  crown  wefeoslled  tories.  ▲  curious  local  use  of  the  word  waa  thatof . 
the  eodimein  iMOfitoin  some  parte  of  the  south  duruig  the  civil  war,  applying  *t  to  ineg- 
ular  tDTMips  ot  "bushwhackers "  claiming  to  be  federalai 

T0aiMB(Oelt{c,  captab^X  the  name  which  was  giv«n  among  CeMo  natioM  to  tiie 
military  leader:  of  a  o^laa  or  tribe,  whose  ftinctioBS  were  in  earlv  times  always  epvaiated 
f rona  Uama  ofi  tU6  sufHrenie  judicial  officer.  WhMi  the  ofike.  of  toehaoh.  orkinally  eleo* 
tivQ,  became.  henedll»ry,  acoordini^to  the  prineiple  el  divided  authority  c&araoterisUe- 
otf  CMfeie<  comtBUftitieB,  il  neiaauied  pemiaxMatly!  iu  the  eldesib  eadet  i9^  the  <;lan.    See 

TjWIpVBt. 

T07XH.  T%e  ruder  races  of.  tBen-  are  feund  ^irixKKl  teto^trtbos,  eacb  <tt  wMch  fa 
usfialljr  named  after  !80»«  aulmsrf;  VegeMtble,  or  lhittg>  wbieh  ia  ab  o«ije«t  of  veneration  or 
worship  to^tbO'Vribe.'  Tbis  animal,  ▼egetablei  oi' tMi»g  iaille  Mem  ov  god  of' the  tribe. 
Prom  the  tribe  beiug  commonly  iMMed  after  Its  totem,  «b#  wdrdr  ia  also'  frequently - 
emf!kmA'Uy  lE^nifv  merely  the  trttml  name.  NumerMi^  =  tribes  with  totems  eitle^  in 
Ataemsa,  in  Australia,  the  fkyuth  Paci4c  islands,  and  in  eentmt  Asia;  mod  tbem  ars 
sone^Mflfftonsftyr  thinlcinffthatsttch  triik^ were oaoe  aumeretaa  wen  in  Europe  among 
raoea  Mobging  to  whar  isi  called  the  lado^BufoMau  dhrlskm  of  ttie^  bfomandtamily. 

Among  the  red  Indians  oi  America  the  foflowing  aw  totems  -el  tribes*  <0xfBttng  w 
kaowAto  ha»re  existed:  the  w«ai,  bearrbeaver,  turtle^  dersr.  «nipe«4iBron;.tiiwAv  fiinne, 
duck,  loon,  turkey,  musk-rat,  8^ble>  pike,  cat-fish,  stuvgeoi^  caiiH  butfaloi  elk,  reiadeer, 
eagle,  hare,  mhbit,  aud  snake;  thi^  reedrgrass^  saudi  waten  rook/  aii4  to^fusoo^plaot. 
Among  the  tribes  oi  native  ^ustnUians  the  totems  ai«  similaiAy*  lor  the  most  part, 
selected  from  the  fauna  of  tlie  oouptcy*  The  totema  of  the  X«ghiii»triiitt«  of  oentnd 
Asia  are  all  of  theok  animal^  to  whic^  ^eiplfumtton  ol  their  rerrereiK)ei  lor  ttton^  the 
tribes  tra^  back  their  descent.  f      : 

It  has  been  .suggested  that  the  explanatiott  of  the  create  4«d  eviblamS;oC  the  now  dis^r 
ropted  irlhes  and  dans  of  our  own  country,  and  of  DurepiQ  9enoK(d)F«  is , to  be  found  in 
the  suppoaitiojia  that  the  creature  or  thins  on  tl«9  cKesI  was  originally  the  .tqtem  «>i  thf^ 
clan  or  tribe^  On  Ihia  su|^;nsttion  the  widi^-spread.  elan  (^hattoa  <Hr  Cattaik,  for  iostaihce»  - 
which  is  represented  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  can  be  Iraoed  iu  Fiianpe»  Qei^nai^, 
ami  Egyiit,  would  fall  to  be  recognuMd  as  the  cat  trihei  the  cat  hat in^p  oucs^^  been  ito: 
tel^nft,  as  it  is  stiU  its  crest  or  emhlem*  It  haa  also  beei^  thrawn  out  that  ip^py  of  ths^ 
mythical  tcaditiDns  of  ancient  Gr^i^e  admit  ol  a  reapeiiable.  <wau>ag»  if  -wp  nv^fofifi  that 
there  were  anciently  in  Qcseoe  tribes  with  tfffetm^^h  b^ar*  and  lion  tnbea;  aniike,  ant< 
aiid  dragon  tcibes.  These  8Ufi0qu»tions  have  not  yet  been  put  to  the  teat  of  a  t^oioughr 
iavestifffttion ;  but  so  /Ew  as  iuquifY  hae  gpn^i  ^^  rssultsaie  la  favor  of  the  oonclusiena 
to  which  they  pMut  a^  to  the  efvrly  conditiou  q|  human-  trih^  all  over  thfi  world.  A 
slnole inal^noe  mi^be^yen  of  suceesa  in  tc^ag  Uiifik  a  toten^  to  old  times  and  in< 
widely  senaraied  owumnee*  tlmre  tu^  numexous  ej(hv|ipg  4uak?  tvibea  both  ua  Amerieai 
and  we  South  Sea  |s^4«^  and  tbexei  is  sometfupg  lik^  pnaqf  thsA  ike  ensike  waa  the. 
totem-  of  y^y.  many  and*  powerful  ancient,  raoei^  Its  woiship  can  be<  tpraeed  jamooff 
Semitic  r«oes;  tbave  a^a  traoes  ol  it  in  tb#  traditions  of  the  Pela^i ;  Aere  are  psoofs  cS 
it  aflftonc  the  CMAs^  and  tlte  nvoa4  mafpifiifent  ec<4f9siaatioal  arohiteptups  i^  the  world  la 
thai  of  w  Na9a(9^thf  serpent- wacfd»ipem^.Cambo4^-^Biyi<^uatha|fB,  and  onlv  recentj^ 
bvought  to  light.  Vf^''^l&y  beUovei  t^b^,  ia  Uie  p9n94  oi  primUiw  animaVworshi^ 
when^tlmsarpeDt  waaa.cim^ture  of  so  muoh  i^ortanee,  ot^r  animala  i^lao  hfd  thfai 
wotftblpen^t  apd  Nial  spalbs-trihes  aifer^  not  the  only  tribea  with  animal  totema  ia  thfofia 
times,  any-  moiv  tl^iiA  they  are.anx>ng  ejdstlng  primitive  peepl4SrH-<fiee  Ccmfniim  Jiemrnal^ 
vol  iii.-^4^e»«<|».  149;.^^a</^^r7Hil9,  vol.  ii.  obap,  xi;  Mi^i^eHI^-  Am^gwa  t»  cTm^ 
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HalA$iar  lAthitn^  DuoHpiSm  MihtuiioM;  Sydenlitai's  BkU  DrntM^muk:  and  fool-^ 
note  to  JKitaMpinAMiera  Qrt&ee,  by  J.  P.  McLennao;  Ff^rtn^hO^  Bewim,  April  15  and 
May  1,  1866. 

TOTJPALILS,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  group  of  birds,  of  the  order  pahnipedei,  having 
the  liuid-toe  counected  with  the  other  toes  by  a^  web.  Pelicans,  cormorants,  firlgate- 
birdSi  ganncts,  and  darters  belong  to  this  group.  *A11  the  totipalmie  are  marine;  they 
feed  on  iislies,  moUusks,  and  other  marine  animals,  and  are  excellent  swimmers  and 
divers.     Many  of  them  have  long  wings,  and  are  birds  of  powerful  flight 

TOrast,  or  TorNKH,  a  municipal  borough  and  market-t  of  I>eYon8hirB,  pleasantiy 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dart,  about  10  m. 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  has  an  interesting  church  of  the  16th  c., 
and  some  cufiout  antique  houses;  the  ruined  keep  of  the  aneient  castle,  on  the  aummit 
of  the  hill,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Joel  de  Totneis,  a  Norman  baron,  on  whom  the 
manor  was  bestowed  at  the  conouest,  and  who  founded  here  also  a  Cluniao  priory.  The 
river  Dart  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  up  to  the  town,  which  is  a  place  of  aome 
little  shipping  trade.  The  borough  formerly  returned  two  members  to  parliaiMnl*  Jmt 
was  disfranchised  for  corrupt  practices  at  elections  bythe  reform  bill  of  1867.  ^teamen 
ly  during  the  summer  months  between  Totnes  and  Dartmouth.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
uth  Devon  railway.    Pop.  71,  4,07BL 

TOTTEN,  Jambs.  1816-71;  b.  Penn.;  graduate  of  West  Point,  1841;  an  artillery 
officer  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  commanded  tiie 
arsenal  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  confederates;  served  as  ddef  of 
artillery  in  Missouri  under  gens.  Lyon  and  !mmont;  and  commanded  n  division 
under  Ualleck.  He  was  at  one  time  inspector-gen.  of  the  department  of  Missouri,  and 
subsequently  of  the  department. of  the  Atlantic;  brevet  maj.gen.  of  volunte«i|,  IM. 

TOTTEN,  JosRPH  GnuBSBT,  1788-1864;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  West  Point  During^ 
the  war  of  181S  he  was  chief  engineer  sucoessively  of  the  army  tuder  Van  Benaselaer, 
Dearborn,  Isard,  and  Mibomb,  and  was  bre vetted  lieutool.  for  gallantry  at  Platts- 
burgh.  As  a  membl^v  of  the  board  of  engineers  he  matured  a  plan  for  the  defuse  of 
the  coast  and  sea-ports.  He  supervised  the  construction  of  fort  Adams,  Newport, 
1825^88.  The  latter  year  he  liecame  chief  engineer,  and  ool.  of  the  corps  pt  the 
engineers.  During  the  Mexican  war  be  had  charge  of  the  engineedng  operations  at  the 
siege  of  VeraOrua  m  1847,  and  was  brevetted  brig.gen.  forhisskiUfnl  conduct  of  the  siege. 
In  1815  he  made  a  model  oi  an  embrasure  for  casemaled  batteries.  In  1880  be  conducted 
&  series  of  experimetrts  to  test  the  stren^h  of  different  kuids  of  timber,  and  the  expan- 
sion and  contractiion  of  building  stone  by  changes  of  temperature.  He  made  e^peri* 
menis,  18ftl*^  "on  theefleota  ol  firing  with  heavy  ordnance  from  casemate embnk 
sures;"  the  resulu  whieh  he  leaohed  have  been  guides  in  sueh  constructions  down  to  a 
racent  period.    He  published  in  1888  il^draiOM  aacf  Omim^n.  i&H«r& 

TOVCAW,  Rampha8ta$,  a  I^nnsean  g^enus  of  bhds  now  forming  the  family  rampha$' 
Udm,  wbicli  Mongs  to  the  order  Kom^ore^,  and  contains  neariy  forty  known  spedee,  all 
natives  of  tropieal  America,  and  remarkable  for  tlie  matgnitude  m  the  bill.  They  are 
divided  into  two  rfoups,  the  true  toucans  (rwmpktmUMl^,  and  the  aracaris  (q.v.)  (pUro- 
gkmu4^,  of  which  tne  latter  contains  the  greater  number  of  species;  the  former  has  the 
largest  bill,  and  the  tail  is  shorter.  There  is  a  difference  also  in  the  prevalent  colors, 
the  aracaris  generallv  exhibiting  much  green  and  yellow.  While  the  trtie  toucans  have 
the  ground  color  of  the  plumage  usually  black;  the  throat,  breast,  and  rump  often 
gayly  adorned  with  white,  yellow,  tfnd  red.  The  colors,  however,  are  not  in  general 
nnely  blended,  but  appear  in  strong  contrast.  The  legs  of  toucans  are  diort;  the 
feet  have  two  toes  Ixifore  and  two  behind.  The  form  of  the  body  is  short  and  thick;  the 
taO  is  rounded  or  even,  varying  in  length  in  the  different  species  from  half  the  length  to 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  is  capable  of  beine  turned  up  over  the  body 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  which  it  always  is  when  the  Mrd  is  at  roost  The  neck  fa 
short  and  thick;  the  enormous  bill  is  at  the  base  of  the  full  width  and  depOi  of  the 
head,  and  is  in  some  species  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  tt  is  arched  toward 
the  tip,  irregularly  toothed  along  the  margins  of  the  mandibles,  and  extremehr  oellular 
and  liglit,  yet  strong  in  structure.  The  tongue  is  very  long,  narrow,  and  smgulariy 
feathered  on  each  side,  the  processes  whieh  give  it  this  feathered  appearance  probsk- 
bty  adding  much  to  its  sensibility  as  an  organ  of  taste.  When  a  toucan  takes  food 
between  the  points  of  the  mandibles,  the  tongue  is  immedhitely  applied  to  it,  as  if 
to  test  or  enjoy  it,  and  afterward  it  is  tossed  into  the  throat  by  a  sudden  throwing^ 
^  back  of  the  head.  Toucans  may  almost  be  described  as  omnivorous;  they  eat  fruits 
with  avidity,  but  they  also  seize  and  devour  small  birds.  Their  powerful  bill  enables 
them  to  kill  a  small  bird  by  a  single  squeeee.  They  make  a  curious  clattering  noise  with 
their  great  mandibles,  and  also  emit  at  times  a  harsh  cry.  They  Ihre  chiefly  in  the 
depths  of  the  South  American  forests,  in  small  flocks.  They  are  easily  tamed, 
and  bear  cold  climates  well.  In  captivity,  they  readily  eat  riee,  oread,  polatoea,  ^:ga, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  food.  They  are  remarkable  among*  birds  for  regQtiritatio» 
of  food,  in  order  to  a  kind  of  ttiasCf coition  in  the  great  bin,  analogous  to  i^i&atlon 
\  quadrupeds.    The  coloi^  of  the  bill  are,  in  moet  of  the  spedes,  ift^  brillhmt  dur- 
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iiig  Itfe,  buf  dlaappMr  from  sinffed  tpedmeos  in  mmeons.  The  klge«l  species,  as 
tmnpluutim  iodo,  are  about  87  in.  in  length,  the  bill  in  thb  apedea  meaauring  7i  in.,  and 
the  tail  10  inohes. 

TOUCH  is  the  sense  through  which  we  take  cognizance  of  the  palpable  properties  of 
bodies^  It  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  its  extended  acceptation,  it  implies,  says  Dr.  Car- 
penter, "our  consciousness  of  aU  those  sensory  impressions  which  are  neither  olfactive, 
visual,  auditory,  nor  gustative:  and  it  is  therefore  designated  as  the  gener€U  sense,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  considered  as  specuu  sen&u.  In  its  limited  applica- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  used  to  designate  that  modification  of  the  general  sensibil- 
ity which  is  restricted  to  the  tegumentary  surface,  or  to  some  special  portion  of  it,  and 
which  serres  to  eselte  definite  ideas  in  our  minds  respecting  the  form,  siase,  number, 
'.configuration,  weight,  temperature,  liardness,  softness,  etc.,  of  obtets  brought  within 
its  cognizance." — ^Article  "Touch,"  in  Oifetopedut^  Anaiomp  and  Pkff&iologif,  vol.  iy.  p. 
1168.  In  the  article  Sbnsibility,  we  have  briefly  noticed  touch  in  its  general  sense;  and 
we  eballhere  confine  ourselves  to  the  investigation  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  its  limited 
application,  aa  exercised  by  the  organs  tpecttUy  adapted  for  the  reception  of  tactile 
impressions. 

The  special  organs  of  touch  ^re  the  papUlse,  wliichare  figured  and  very  briefly  noticed 
in  the  article  Skin.  These  papills  are  more  devated  and  numerous  on  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  ends  of  the  fingers  than  on  any  other  jmrt  of  the  skin  (although  they  are 
still  larger  on  the  tongue).  They  have  an  average  length  in  man  of  t^^  of  an  inch. 
Their  surface,  after  the  removal  of  the  epidermis,  appears,  from  the  investigations  of 
Todd  and  Bowman,  to  be  composed  of  the  basement  membrane  of  the  cutis  itself;  and 
their  interior  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  vessels,  and  nerves,  as  is  seen  in  the  figures  of 
the  Ungual  papillae  given  in  the  aitide  Tastb,  Bkhsb  of.  In  each  papilla  is  a  small  arte- 
rial twiff,  which,  entering  at  the  base,  subdivides  into  capillary  vessels,  which  form 
Idopa,  wliose  convexity  lies  in  the  papillary  summit  The  vascularity  of  the  papilbs  is 
80  great,  that  their  presence  and  relative  size  may  be  determined  simply  by  the  depth  of 
the  color  imparted  to  the  skin  by  a  good  injection  of  its  vessels.  Hence,  aa  a  general 
rule,  the  vascularity  of  the  interment  is  proportioned  to  its  perfection  as  an  or^an  of 
touch.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  nerves  terminate,  there  is  still  considera- 
ble doubt.  According  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  it  is  often  impossible  to  detect  any  nerves 
at  all  within  the  papilla,  when  such  were  plainly  visible  at  their  base;  and  thev  inoline 
to  the  belief,  that  the  nervous  tubules,  either  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure,  loseliie  white 
substance  when  within  th^  papillae. 

In  the  lower  animals,  as  in  man,  the  papilitt  are  especially  deve1<M)ed  in  thoee  parts 
of  the  outer  surface  which  are  especially  endowed  with  tactile  sensibility.  For  the  fol- 
lowing illastrations  of  this  statement,  drawn  from  comparative  anatomy,  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Carpenter:  *•  In  the  quadrumitna  generally,  both  the  bands  and  feet  are  thickly 
set  with  papillae,  and  in  those  which  have  a  prehensile  tail,  the  surface  of  this  organ 
possesses  them  in  abundance.  In  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  mammalia,  whose 
extremities  are  furnished  with  claws,  or  encased  in  hoofs,  we  fine)  the  lips  and  the  parts 
surrounding  the  nostrils  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  tactile  sen^bility,  and  to  be  copiously  fur- 
nished with  papillflB;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  those  which  have  the  lipaor  nostrila 
prolonged  into  a  snout  or  proboscis— «s  in  the  pig,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tapir,  and  the 
elephant.  In  the  mole,  too,  the  papillary  atructure  ia  remarkably  developed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  snout.  The  only  part  of  the  skin  of  birds  on  which  tactile  papillae  have 
been  discovered  is  on  the  under  surface  of  the  toes,  and  on  the  web  of  the  palmipedes, 
where  they  obviously  receive  impressions  which  guide  the  prehensile  and  other  move- 
ments of  the  feet.  In  many  lizards,  a  papillary  atructure  is  found  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  toes;  and  in  the  chameleon,  it  exists  also  on  the  integument  of  ite  prehensile  tail. 
....  In  serpents  and  chelonians  (tortoises),  no  papillary  apparatus  has  as  yet  been 
detected;  and  in  fishes  and  invertebrata,  its  presence  has  not  been  ascertahied,  although 
it  would  appear  that  certain  parts,  especially  the  tentacles  around  the  mouth,  are 
endowed  with  a  high  dcCTee  of  tactile  sensibility."  Op.  dt,,  p.  1166.  It  is  probable 
that  in  all  animals  which  have  a  soft  fleshy  tongue  furnished  with  papillae,  this  orpn  is 
an  instrument  of  tactile  sensibility  as  well  as  the  organ  of  taste.  Besides  the  papillary 
apparatus,  certain  animals  have  special  organs  of  touch,  constructed  on  a  totally  differ- 
ent plan,  and  **  consisting  of  a  rod  or  filament,  which  is  in  itself  insensible,  but  which  is 
connected  at  Its  base  with  nervous  fibers  In  such  a  manner  that  any  motion  or  vibration 
communicated  to  it  must  be  transmitted  to  them."  The  so-called  "whiskers"  of  the 
cats  and  certain  rodents,  as  the  hare  and -rabbit,  belong  to  tills  class;  and  it  has  been 
proved,  experimentally,  that  If  they  be  cut  off.  the  animal  loses,  to  a  great  extent,  its 
power  of  guiding  its  movements  in  the  dark. 

Among  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  exereise  of  the  sense  of  touch  are  (1)  a  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  papillary  apparatus  and  of  the  nerves  supplying  it;  (2)  a  due  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  the  tactile  organs;  and  (8),  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  article  Tabtb,  a  tem- 
perature not  too  far  removed  from  the  natural  heat  of  the  body.  It  has  been  shown  by 
prof.  Weber,  that,  if  the  fingers  or  the  lips  be  immersed  for  half  a  minute  or  a  minute 
In  water  heated  to  135*,  or  eooled  to  82"*,  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  a  hot  or 
cold^uid  or  solid  body  ia  for  the  time  completely  k>at,  a  feeling  of  pain  alone  being 
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experienced.  Tlie  result  was  the  sune  on  applying  cold  to-  the  tnmk  of  anerre;  the 
ulnar  nerve  at  tbe  elbow,  where  it  lies  just  beneatk  the  skin,  being  seleeted  for  the 
experiment.  The  finfi;ers  supplied  by  this  nerve  soon  loet  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  lieat  and  cola,  and  could  only  imperfectly  perceive  the  contact  and  pressure  oi 
bodies. 

The  above-named  physiologist  has  made  a  lar^  number  of  experinoients  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  touch.  His  investigations  regardmg  the  tactile  discrimination  in  diSer- 
ent  parts  of  the  skin  have  been  noticed  in  the  aride  Sbnbibiuty.  Prof.  Vaientin.  whose 
results,  on  tlie  whole,  correspond  verjr  ck>sely  with  those  of  Weber,  found,  howeveiv  a 
considerable  extent  of  individual  variation,  some  peraons  being  able  io  distinguish  the 
separate  com  pass- points  at  half  or  even  one-third  of  the  distances  required  by  others. 

There  Is  no  sense  which  is  so  capable  of  improvement  as  that  of  touch.  Of  this  power 
of  improving  tbe  delicacy  of  touch,  says  1>t,  Carpenter,  *' we  have  examples  in  the  case 
of  certain  artisans,  whose  employments  require  them  U>  cultivate  ^eir  tactile^  discrim- 
ination ;  thus,  the  female- silk- tnrowsters  of  Benj^al  are  said  to  be  able  to  distineuiah  by  tbe 
touch  alone  ^%M7i^  different  degi^es  of  fineness  m  the  unwound  cocoons,  which  are  sorted 
accordingly;  and  the  Indian  muslin-weaver  contrives  by  the  delioaoy  of  his  touclh  to 
make  the  finest  cambric  in  a  loom  of  such  simple  construction  that  European  fingers 
could  at  best  propose  to  make  a  piece -of  canvas  at  if  The  highest  degree  of  tactile 
sensibility  is.met  with  in  blind  persons-Ha  ohrcumstaatt  which  is  to  be  attributed  for  the 
most  part  to  ihe  concentration  of  the  attention  and  of  the  powers  of  recollection  and 
comparison  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind;  and  probably  to  some  extent  to 
an  increased  development  of  the  tactile  oi^ns  themselves,  rasulting,  as  tlie  above-named 
physiologist  suggests,  *'from  that  augmented  nutrition  which  would  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  frequent  use  of  them,  and  of  the  increased  flow  of  blood  that  seems 
to  take  place  toward  any  part  on  which  the  attention  is  constantly  fixed." — For  much 
interesting  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  Is  refened  to  Dr.  Kitto's  L^  Senae9, 
in  which  cases,  apparently  quite  authentic,  are  given  of  Wnd  persons  being  able  to 
distinguish  colors  by  Ibe  toaoh. 

TOTJCH-HOLEy  or  VsiffT.    See  Gim. 

TOUCH-PArtEE.    See  Nitkb. 

TOTCH-STMfJBf  a  hard  black  stone,  qccasionaUy  used  ax  assaying.  T^  best,  kind  is 
a  peculiar  bituminouf  quarta  obtamed  from  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor;  but  black  basalt  may 
be  employed.  The  pfooess  is  ss  follows ;  A  series  of  ' '  needles"  or  smiJl  bars  are  CormedL 
the  first  consisting  of  pur^)  gold;  the  second,  of  2^  of  gold  and.l  of  copper;  1^  third,  of 
^  of  gold  and  f^  of  copper,  aad  so  on.  The  assayer  selects  one  of  these  alloys,  or 
*'  needles,"  which,  from  its  cok>r»  he  judges  to  approach  nearest  in  composition  to  the 
alloy  wbioh  he  is  about  to  assay.  This  he  rubs  on  tbe  stone,  and  the  streak  which  it 
leaves  is  red  in  proportion  to  the  copper  that  is  present.  The  streak  formed  by  the 
slloy  to  be  assayed  is  then  compared  with  that  formed  bv  the  various  "  needles,"  and 
oorrespoading  streaks  imiicate  oorresponding  .a^oounts  of  copper.  Hence,  an  approx- 
inoate  estimate  of  the  ameuot  of  copper  in  an  alloy  can  be  maae.— See  HUXer'aZnorgani^ 
OAemuUry,  dd  ed.,  p.  789,  iiote. 

TOUOH*WO#D  is  the  wood  of  willows  and  some  other  tiees  softened  by  decay.  It  is 
used  as  tinder  for  obtaining  flra,  from  the  readiness  with  whidi  a  spark  ignites  it. 

tOUl,  a  fortified  t.  of  France,  dep.  t)f  Meutfhe-et-Mosfelle.  On  Sept.  9»,  1870, 
this  fortress  surrendered  to  the  Germans  after  a  bombardment  of  three  days'  duration. 
It  has  an  old  cathedml,  which  took  more  than  five  centuries  to  finish  (965-14M),  and 
which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  France.  Ootlon,  woolen,  lace,  and  faience 
manufactures  are  carried  on.    Pop.  76,  9,666. 

TOIT^LA,  or  Tula,  one  of  the  governments  of  Great  Russia,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
government  of  Moscow.  Area,  11,909  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  1,167,878.  The  surface  is  for 
the  most  part  level;  the  climate  is  temperate;  the  soil  fertile.  The  Oka  is  the  only  river 
which  is  navigable  throughout  the  government,  and  the  other  streams  are  tributaries 
either  of  the  Oka  or  the  Don.  The  surface  is  in  general  dry,  there  being  no  lakes  or 
marsh  lands,  a^^d  forests  are  rare.  The  inhabitants  are  occupied  chiefly  iu  agriculture, 
cattle-breeding,  tho  manufacture  of  pottery,  fishing,  and  the  working  of  iron  mines. 

TOULA,  or  Tula,  an  important  manufacturing  t.  of  Great  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Upa,  an  aSluent  of  the  Oka.  110  m.  s.  of  Mos- 
cow. Its  28  churclies,  its  arsenal,  theater,  industrial  museum,  cathedral,  and  the  ancient 
Kreml  are  the;  principal  buildings.  Toula  is  an  ancient  t^wn,  and  has  suffered  severely 
from  Tartar  invasion,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century. 
Iron- works  founded  here  under  czar  Alexis  Michailovitch  have  acquired  a  well-merited 
reputation.  The  Russian  nnny  is  largely  supplied  with  muskets  and  small-arms  from 
the  works  of  this  town.  Cutlery,  locks,  tea-urns,  and  belia  are  made  in  great  per- 
fection; and  bristles  are  prepared  in  large  quantities  both  for  home  consumption  and 
export.    Pop.  '67,  58,150. 

TOULMIN,  JosTixrA,  D.D.,  1740-1815;  b.  LondoA;  becatne  pastor  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  Colyton.  In  1765  he  accepted  a  call  from  a  Baptist  oongrejratiOB  in 
Taunton.     He  then  became  a  Unitarian,  and  received. the  degree  of  t>,p.  from lOarvard 
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college  to  1704.  In  1904  be  became  nrhilster  of  a  TMtarian  congregation  at  Bfroringham. 
He  published  MemcitB  t^  Fausttu  Socinxis  (1777);  2>ii$ertaH&ni  on  tke  Internal  Bvidenee& 
cf  CkrUUanity  (1788);  and  a  Sistoncal  Viete  of  the  State  of  the  FroteetarU  DiMerUers  in 
England  (1814). 

tOlTLOV,  a  great  sea-port  and  naval  arsenal  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Var,  stands  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  37  in.  s.e.  of  Marseilles,  with  which  it  is  conned^  by 
railway.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  deeply  penetrating  inlet  or  gulf,  rises  in  the  foim  of 
an  amphitheater  toward  the  n.,  where  its  ramparts  extend  to  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  lofty 
elevations,  in  part  clothed  with  beautiful  forests.  The  port  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  old  and  the  new;  the  former,  on  the  e.,  appropriateo  to  merchant  vessels,  ana  bor- 
dered by  a  quay;  the  latter,  on  the  w.,  surroundcdT by  the  dockyard,  slips,  arsenal,  store- 
houses, cannon-fouudry,  etc.  Numerous  forts  defena  the  town  on  the  land-side;  and  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  the  hills  commanding  it,  are  studded  with  forts  and  redonbts; 
while  moles,  hollow  and  bomb  proof,  and  formed  extemally  into  batteries,  level  with  the 
water's  edge,  separate  the  roadstead  from  the  old  and  new  ports.  Belonging  to  the 
arsenal,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  France,  the  chief  objects  of  attraction  are  the  sail- 
yard,  the  armory,  the  museum,  the  magazine,  and  the  basin  for  the  repair  of  ships. 
The  fortifications  of  the  town  have  been  greatly  extended  since  the  coh^uest  of  Algeria, 
Toulon  having  become  the  chief  port  or  communication  with  Africa.  The  population 
has  also  greatfy  increased,  and  two  new  suburbs  have  been  constructed.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  rampart,  and  by  a  wide  and  deep  fosse.  The  streets  are  straight 
and  wide;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  town  is  both  agreeable  and  healthy.  The  town  Sb  the 
Plymouth  of  France;  and  its  industry  consista,  for  the  most  part,  of  those  manufactures 
to  which  its  position  as  a  great  naval  arsenal  gives  rise.    Pop.  '76.  61,888. 

Toulon  was  destroyed  by  the  Saraoens  in  869,  and  again  by  the  Saracens  about  the 
close  of  the  12th  centnry.  It  Lb  only  >t  the  end  of  the  16th  c.  that  Toulon  comes  to  be 
important  as  a  naval  ana  military  stronghold.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eugli^  and  Spaniards 
in  1798;  but  the  allies  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  town  in  December  <of  the  same  year, 
after  being  fiercely  attacked  by  the  republicans,  whose  guns  were  commanded  by  I^apo- 
leon— then  a  simple  offloer  cf  artiilery-^wko  here  evutoed  for  tte  fifst  tttofi  tAM  genius  and 
self-reliance. 

fOUXOITtt  (anc.  TMoio),  an  important  efty  in  the  s.  of  Fralice,  capital  of  the  dep.  of 
the  Haute-<}aronne,  iti  situated  in  a  broad  and  pleasant  plain,  on  the  Hgbt  bank  of  the 
river  Garonne,  160  m.  by  railwiay  s.e.  of  Bordeaux.  Pop.  '76,  120,SK)8.  The  eandl  du 
Wdi  sweeps  round  its  eastern  and  northern  sides.  The  Garonne  is  here  crossed  by  a 
beautiful  bridge  upward  of  810  ft.  In  length,  and  72  broad,  which  connects  Toulouse  with 
the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien.  The  city,  with  the  exceptioh  of  the  southern  faubourg,  is  not 
particnlarly  handsome  (though  the  broad  quays  have  rather  an  Imposing  appearance),  and 
there  are  few  fine  public  buOdings.  One  may  note,  however,  the  cathedral,  containing 
the  tombs  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse;  the  eapitole,  or  town -hall;  the  church  of  Bt.  Bemin 
(1090  A.D.);  themusee,  with  ita  interesting  collection  of  antiquities,  forming  an  almost 
uninterrupted  chain  in  thehistoir  of  art,  from  the  Ctollo-Roman  to  the  renaissance  period. 
Toulouse  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  has  a  uniTersity  academy,  an  academy  of  "fioral 
games"  {soeieti  dee  jeux  floraux),  pretending  to  derive  Its  origin  from  the  contest*  of  the 
ancient  troubadours,  academies-  of  arts,  sciences,  antiquities,  etc.,  schools  of  law,  and 
medicine,  and  artillery,  a  national  college,  an  observatory,  a  museum,  botanic  garden, 
and  a  public  library  of  50,000  volumes.  Toulouse  manufactures  woolens,  silks,  leather, 
cannon,  steam-enspnes,  tobacco,  brandy,  etc.,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  Spain. 
Its  duck-liver  and  truffle  pies  are  celebrated  throu^out  the  s.  of  Fmnce. 

History.— Tolosa  was,  in  Caesar's  time,  a  city  wimin  the  limits  of  the  Roman  provineia^ 
and  had  been  originally  the  capital  of  the  Voicae  Tectosages,  a  Gallic  tribe  noted  for  its 
wealth  and  consequence.  Under  the  empire  its  importance  continued.  Ausoiiius  describes 
it  as  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  of  great  circuit,  and  so  populous  thnt  it  had  founded 
four  colonies.  In  412  a.d.  the  Visigoths  made  it  the  capital  of  their  kingdom;  and  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  was  under  the  sway  of  counts,  who  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent about  920,  but  in  1271  the  **  county  of  Toulouse"  was  reunited  to  the  crown  of 
France  by  PhilippeTd  Ha/rdi,  Its  literary  celebrity  reaches  as  far  back  as  the  Roman 
empire.  Ausonius  speaks  of  the  toga  docta  of  **  Palladian"  Tolosa,  and  the  favorite  deities 
of  the  dty  were  Jupiter.  Minerva,  and  Apollo.  At  a  little  village  close  by,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Viet  Tmlouse,  a  multitude  of  cinerary  urns,  statuettes,  Phenician,  Celt- 
Iberian,  Gallic,  Greek,  and  Roman  medals,  fragments  of  buildings,  and  an  entire  paved 
Street  have  been  discovered.  Early  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  it 
became  a  seat  of  proven9al  p6etry,  and  was  the  center  at  the  papal  mtsfrde  against  the 
Albigenses,  conducted  by  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  parliament  of  Toulouse  hnd  also  a 
great  reputation,  but  unhappily  it  is  likely  to  be  best  remembered  by  one  of  its  most 
Iniquitous  decisions,  that  delivered  in  the  case  of  the  Calas  (q.v.)  famify. 

TOITSAIVE.  one  of  the  former  provinces  of  France,  of  which  the  capital  was  Tours 

•(q.v.),  and  which  was  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  province  of  Orteannais,  on  tliee.  byBerri, 

on  the  s.  by  Poitou,  and  on  the  ^.  by  Anfou.    It  was  about  60  m.  in  length,  and  nearly 

the  same  number  of  miles  in  breadth,  and  it  appears  on  the  map  now  ae  theLd^partiuf  nt 

of  Indre-et-Loire.  '  •  Digitized  by VjOOglC 


TOJlWOOaB,  ft-fronlier  t  of  FInmee.  dep.  of  llord,  7i xxu  jl^-^  Wie,  iB-lniflt  on  an 
bmiuenoe  iu  the  midst  of  a  fertile  territory.  It  has  a  great  reputation  for  its  manufacture 
bf  Unen  cloths,  and  also  carries  on  sugar-refining,  distilling,  and  manufactures  of  aoap, 
colors,  etc.    Pop.  76,  88,018. 

TOURGEE,  Albion  Wikeoar,  b.  Ohio,  1888;  educated  at  the  university  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. ;  studied  law;  was  in  the  army  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  1881-65;  was  twice 
wounded;  practiced  law  at  GnBensboro',  K.  C,  after  the  war;  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention of  southern  loyalists  held  in  Philadelphia,  1866,  and  presented  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  southern  states;  was  made  Judge  of  the  state  superior  court,  1868L  He 
aided  in  preparing  A  (hde  of  Gifjil  Procedure  for  North  Carolina,  and  has  recently  pub- 
lished three  widely-circulated  works— 7%«ii^ow*«  Errand,  Bricks  WtthoiU  Straw,  and  l^t 
arid  Hmtles. 

TOUBMALIHS,  a  mineral  ranked  among  gems  (q.v.),  and  occurring  in  prCmitiTo 
rocks  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Its  cheoucal  composition  is  very  complex  and  some- 
what various,  but  the  chief  constituents  are  alwavs  silica  and  alumina  in  about  eqnal 
proportions,  and  forming  about  three -fourths  of  the  whole;  the  remainder  consisting  of 
boracic  acid,  fluorine,  phosphoric  acid,  peroxide  of  iron,  peroxide  of  manganese,  protoz- 
-  ide  of  iron,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  lithia,  which  are  not,  however,  all  present  in 
any  specimen.  Tourmaline  is  harder  than  quartz,  but  not  so  hard  as  topaz  or  emerald.  Its 
specific  gnfvity  is  a  little  more  than  8.  It  occurs  in  crystals,  or  massive  and  disseminated, 
although  always  crystalline.  Its  luster  is  vitreous.  8ome  varieties  are  transparent, 
some  translucent,  some  opaque.  8ome  are  colorless,  some  green,  brown,  red, 
blue,  and  black.  Red  tourmaline  is  known  as  rvbdUie,  blue  tourmaline  as  indteolUie, 
and  black  tourmaline  as  sokorl.  This  last  is  the  most  common  kind.  Tourmaline  crys- 
tallizes in  prisms,  with  8, 4,  or  0  sides,  variously  acuminated.  The  sides  of  the  prisms 
are  striated.  The  finest  tourmalines  are  mudi  valued  by  iewelers,  but  are  compara- 
tively rare.  They  mosUy  come  from  Ceylon,  Siberia,  and  Brazil.  Tourmalines  are 
found  in  several  parts  of  Britain.  Very  large  crystals  abound  in  the  granite  of  Aber- 
deenshire. 

TOlTBHAiaUJlT  (Fr.  t&umoi,  from  toumoper,  to  turn  loond),  a  military  sport  of  Uie 
middle  ages,  in  which  combatants  engaged  one  another  with  the  object  of  exhibitli^ 
their  courage,  prowess,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms.  The  invention  of  the  tourna- 
ment has  l>^n  ascribed  to  GteofFroy  de  Prenilly,  ancestor  of  the  counts  of  Anjou,  who 
lived  iu  the  10th  c. ;  France  was  its  earliest  locale,  whence  it  spread  first  to  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  afterward  to  the  s.  of  Europe.  A  tournament  was  usually 
held  on  the  invitation  of  some  prinee,  who  sent  a  kingH>f-arms  or  herald  through  his 
own  dominions  and  to  foreign  courts  signifying  his  intention  of  holding  a  tournament 
and  a  clashing  of  swords  in  presence  of  laaies  and  damsels.  The  intending  com- 
batants hung  up  their  armorial  shields  on  the  trees,  tents,  and  pavilions  around  the 
arena  for  inspection,  to  show  that  they  were  worthy  candidates  for  the  honor  of  con- 
tending in  the  lists  iu  respect  of  noble  birth,  military  prowess,  and  unspotted  character. 
The  combat  took  place  on  horseback,  or  at  least  was  always  begun  on  horseback,  though 
the  combatants  who  had  been  dismounted  frequently  continued  it  on  foot.  The  usu4l 
arms  were  blunted  lances  or  swords;  but  the  ordinary  arms  of  warfare,  called  arms 
4  Voutrancfi  were  sometimes  used  by  cavaliers  who  wer?  ambitious  of  special  distinction. 
Tournaments  were  the  subject  of  minute  regulations,  which  in  some  degree  dimin- 
ished their  danger.  The  prize  was  bestowed  by  the  lady  of  the  tournament  on  the 
kuight  to  whom  it  had  been  adjudged,  he  reverei^tly  approaching  her,  and  saluting^l^er 
and  her  two  attendants.  The  period  when  tournaments  were  most  in  vogue  comprised 
the  12th,  18th,  and  14th  centuries;  and  the  place  where  the  most  celebrated  English 
tournaments  were  held  was  the  lilt-yard,  near  St.  Jameses,  Smithfield,  London.  The 
church  at  first  discountenanced  tournaments,  some  of  its  decrees  prohibiting  persons 
from  engaging  in  them  under  pain  of  excommunication,  and  denying  Christian  buiial 
to  a  combatant  who  lost  his  life  in  one.  The  church  seems,  however,  to  have  looked 
with  more  favor  on  these  combats  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  During  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  tournaments  continued  to  be  held,  but  the  alteration  in  the 
social  life  and  warfare  of  Europe  had  changqji  their  character,  and  they  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  state  pageants  than  as  real  combats.  The  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  in 
1559,  consequent  on  the  loss  of  his  eye  at  a  tournament,  led  to  their  general  abandon- 
ment, both  ID  France  and  elsewhere,  and  there  have  been  few  attempts  to  revive  them 
even  as  mere  spectacles.  A  mnguificent  entertainment,  consisting  of  a  representation 
of  the  old  tournament,  was  given  atEglinton  castle  in  1889,  by  the  late  earl  orEglinton: 
lady  Sevmour  was  tlie  queen  of  beauty,  and  many  of  tlie  visitors  enacted  the  part  of 
ancient  knights;  among  them  prince  liouis  Bonaparte,  afterward  Napoleon  Hi. — ^Ac- 
cording to  Ducange,  the  difference  between  a  tournament  and  a  Joust  is  thnt  the  Utter 
is  a  single  combat,  while  in  the  former  a  troop  of  combatants  encounter  each  other  on 
eitlker  side.    But  this  distinction  has  not  been  always  observed. 

TOUBHAT  (Flemish.  Doornik),  a  fortified  t.  of  Belgium,  province  of  HainauU,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Scheldt,  near  the  French  froniier.  It  has  a  splendid  cathedral  with 
five  towerB  (and  pictures  by  Jordaens,  Rubens,  Gallait,  etc.),  several  fine  churches,  par- 
ticularly St.  Quentin  and  St.  Jacques,  a  gallery  of  art,  an  episcopal  seminary,  five  hoe- 
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l^tais^UHlalQilattcai^liiBL  Aithovgh  one  «f  tbeoldeil'towM  iA  BeMum,  it  has  quite 
m  iBodem  appesranoe,  with  fine  Baburbe  and  beauttful  broad  stieeta.  Tlie  chief  mam- 
^aolfires  anboelaiy,  linen,  oarppeti,  and  poroelaia;  but  there  u«  few  large  workshom, 
TDoet  of  the  fabriea  being  exeeated  bv  the  people  in  their  own  hotteee.  Pop.  '75,  d0,ldl 
A  little  ta  the  8.a  lies  the  faaM>aa  Tillage  of  Fontenoy  (q*^.)- 

Tonmay,  the  ancient  Ibmamim  or  TwrriB  Ifitnriarum  {**  fort  of  the  Nerrii  **),  was  in 
the  5th  and  beginning  of  the  6th  c.  the  seat  of  the  Merovinrian  kings,  sutaee- 
•gpently  belonged  to  Fmnoe»  but  at  the  peace  of  Madrid  was  inckided  in  the  Spanish 
Ketherlands.  Subsequently,  it  was  oftener  than  once  taken  by  France,  but  agahi 
rastored  by  treaty.  Daring  the  month  of  Mi^,  1794,  it  was  the  scene  of  several  hotly 
•contested  fights  between  the  French  and  Austro-Snglish  armies,  the  most  hnportant  of 
which  was  Suit  of  May  19,  in  whicb  Pichegru  beat  the  duke  of  York. 

TOTrXXtoOET,  Joseph  Ptiton  db,  one  of  the  greatest  botanists  of  the  17th  c, 
b.  at  Aiz,  in  Provence,  in  1556.  He  frtibitaii  an  ardent  love  of  botany  from  his  youth, 
and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  this  science.  After  having  explored  the^kHBA  of  his  native 
district,  he  was  sent,  at  the  king's  expense,  to  Spain,  Portugal  England,  and  Holland, 
4Uid  afterward  to  tbe  east.  He  vtoited  the  Gmnaa  aiohipelago  and  Thrace,- the  shores 
.of  the  Black  sea,  and  AsU  Mhior,  and  added  a  great  number  of  species  to  the  list  of 
known  plants.  He  lost  his  life  in  1708^  in  consequence  of  a  carriage  running  agahist 
him  in  Paris.  He  published  several  botanical  works^  and  a  Vajtoffg  U  the  L&varU,  His 
hdanical  system,  which  maintained  its  ground  till  the  time  of  Linnsus,  was  of  great 
use  in  promoting  tbe  progress  of  botany;  but  he  tendered  still  greater  service  to  his 
favorite  science  by-  grouping  plants  in  ffenera.  He  was  the  first  to  do  sa  Previous 
hotanists  had  merely  desciibea  them  individually,  as  species. 

TOUBVIQtfZT,  an  instrument  for  compressing  tbe  main  artery  of  the  thigh  or  arm, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  too  great  a  loss  of  blood  in  amputation,  or  to  check 
dangerous  hemorrhage  from  accioental  wounds,  or  to  stop  the  circulation  through  an 
Aneurism. 

Tbe  common  toumiouet  consists  of  three  parts — viz.,  (1)  a  pad  to  compress  the 
artery;  (3)  a  strong  band  which  is  buckled  round  tbe  limb;  and  {Z)  a  bridge-like  con- 
trivance over  whicn  the  band  passes,  with  a  screw  whose  action  raises  the  bridge  and 
consequently  tightens  the  band.  The  best  kind  of  pad  is  a  small  firm  roller  about  an 
inch  thick;  It  must  be  placed  lengthways  over  the  main  artery  so  as  to  compress  it 
against  tbe  bone,  and  must  be  secured  in  its  place  by  a  turn  of  bandage,  over  which  the 
band  of  the  tourniquet  must  be  applied.  This  band  must  first  be  tightly  buckled,  and 
the  pressure  must  be  then  increased  to  the  necessary  extent  (namely,  till  tbe  beating  of 
the  artery  bevond  tbe  instrument  ceases  to  be  perceptible)  by  the  action  of  the  screw, 
which  should  alwavs  be  opposite  the  buckle  of  the  band.  As  the  iDstrument  arrests  the 
Tenous  blood,  it  snould  never  be  applied  tightly  in  cases  of  amputation,  until  the  sur- 
geon is  ready  to  make  his  incision,  as  otherwise  there  would  he  an  excessive  loss  of 
venous  blooa.  • 

The  credit  of  the  invention  of  this  most  useful  instrument  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
French  surgeon,  Morel,  who,  in  1674,  used  a  stick  passed  beneath  a  fillet,  and  turned 
round  so  as  to  twist  it  up  to  the  requisite  degree  of  tightness,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  undue  loss  of  arterial  blood  in  amputations  of  tbe  limbs — a  rough,  but  by  no  means 
ineffectual  form  of  tourniquet,  which  may  often  be  usefully  extemporized  in  cases  of 
emergency  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Young,  of  Plymouth,  in  1679,  described  a  similar 
apparatus.  A  much  improved  screw  tourniquet  was  invented  by  Petit  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing century. 

TOURO,  JtJDAH,  1775-1854;  b.  Newport,  R  I. ;  son  of  Isaac  Touro,  rabbi  of  the 
aynagoipie  at  Newport  (1762),  who  emigrated  from  Holland.  He  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  1798  as  supercargo  in  his  uncle's  vessel,  which  on  its  passage  had  an  engage- 
jnent  with  a  French  privateer  and  gained  the  victory  after  a  drnperate  battle.  On  his 
return  he  resided  some  time  in  Boston;  removed  to  New  Orleans^  1809,  amasshig  a  large 
fortune  in  trade,  which  he  used  beneficently,  bequeathing  much  of  it  to  public  institu- 
tions in  that  city.  The  Touro  almshouse,  one  of  hisgifts,  used  as  barracks  for  colored 
troops  during  the  rebellion,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  He  was  wounded  in  the  hip  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  1815,  and  never  recovered*  from  the  ill  efleotSb  He  was  an  « 
Israelite,  but  gave  liberally  in  money  and  land  to  other  denominations  and  their  enter- 1, 
prises.     He  gave  |10,000  to  the  Bunker  hill  monument  association. 

TOmEtOUKCHiJm^a  small  t.  of  e.  Siberia,  in  the  government  <si  Teneseisk,  standa 
on  the  Yenesei.  4,122  m.  e.  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  only  50  m.  s.  of  the  arctic  circle. 
Pop.,  '67.  286,  who  trade  in  furs, 

TOmUk  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  dep.  of  Indre-^t-Loire,  and  formerly  capital 
of  Touraine,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  but  flat  valley,  146  m.  s.w.  of  Paris.  Along 
its  n.  side  runs  the  lioire,  and  along  its  s.  side  the  Cher— these  two  rivers  uniting  about 
25  m«  aw.  of  the  city,  between  which  and  their  point  of  confluence  only  a  very  narrow 
•trip  of  land  sem^rates  them.  The  bridge  over  the  Loire,  which  continues  tbe  great 
highway  from  Paris  s.  to  Bordeanz,  is  upward  of  1400  ft.  long.  The  cathedral  is  a 
'irately  Gothic  edifice.    Surrounding  the  choir-^-began  in  117a--there  is  (beautiful  dd 
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paiAted  glaaa  TlM  Tow  de  St.  Martiti  «r  d'HofiM9»  aad  ttofTowr  de  CtariMigDar  •» 
AQftewortkjr  M  2>eiQg  tiw  doly  remaina  of  the  oamdraL  tottnded  t^  SLiMMtin  ki4^ 
4ih  oetitury.  Th«  churob  was  pillag«<i  bty  the^JIuguQiioto,  and  utterly  dMUtojM*  vHb  the 
exceptioa  of  the  two  toiffen  meDlioaod*  at  the  reyoiuUon.  Toum  haaa  towfthall  aa4« 
museum.  A  little  to  the  w.  of  Tours  are  the  remaiaa  ol  Plesais  ka-  Toui%  U  .ivhkh 
Louis  ^I.  died  in  1488.  MaDufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  oarpets^  painted  gkss,  ud  pattery 
avecarriedoQ..  Pop.,  76,  48,895.  ... 

Tours,  the  ancieut  CcBta/rodunwuh,  dates  Irom  the  time  of  the  Oauli^  and  was  viaited 
by  Ceosar  and  bv  Adrian.  Here  Cloyis^  having  coma  to  thank  St.  Martin  for  tha  ▼ictoiy 
of  Youill6,  reoeived  Uie  crown  of  gold  and  the  purple  robe  preaenM  to  hha  by  tlie 
emperor  AsBStasttis.  Henry  IV.  planted  the  first  pituberry-trees  known  in  France  J 
and  here  the  first,  silk-factoriss  were  establishad..  Under.  Rjchelieu,  40^000  hands 
employed  i^t  Tours,  in  this  branch  of  manufacture;  but  the  industry  .of  the,  iosn 
ruined  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  Franco-German  war  of  1930*71, 
Tours  was  for  a  time  the  seat  of  the  jVench  provisional  government,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  German  troops. 

TOVBVIUS,  jAnmb  HiLAXiOH  db  CorsKTOr,  Count  de,  third  son  of  Oter  de  Ooteatiii, 
seigneur  de  Tourviile,  was  bom  at  TourriUe  in  1642.  Entering  the  French  na^ry  when, 
about  eighteen,  it  seems  that  hia  somewhat  deMoate  and  effeminate  appearaotoe  oansod 
him  to  be  regarded  as  abvthlag  but  a  hopeful  seaman,  fie  became,  however,  almost 
iaunediately  conspicuooa  lor  bravery  and  enterprise;  and  the  fitst  six  yean  of  his  nafttl 
servKA  directed  against  Iflie  Turks  and  Algedaas,  establishod  his  reputation  both  in 
France  and  in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  1667,  he  was  received  at  Versailles  with  great 
distinction  by  Louis  XIV. .  In  1660,  be  distinguishad  himself  in  the  expedition  sent  by 
France  to  the  relief  of  Candia,  then  besieged  by  the  Turks;  and  again  in  1671-1672,  in 
the  naval  war  waged  by  the  combined  fieets  of  France  and  Enfl^land  against  the  ]>utch. 
In  1682,  he  was  made  (ieut.gen.  of  the  navy,  and  for  the  following  two  or  three  years  he 
was  engaged  in  suppressing  the  pirated  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli.  In  the  war  which  broke 
out  after  the  English  revolution  of  1688,  between  France  on  the  one  part,  and  England 
and  Holland  on  the  other,  Totzrville  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  French  navy.  In  Jane 
1690,  he  entered  the  English  channel  at  the  hctid  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  inflicted  a  dis- 
astrous and  Ignominious  defeat  on  the  united  English  and  Dutch  armament  near  Beacfay 
Head.  ''There  has  scarcely  ever  been  so  sad  a  day  in  London/' says  Macaulay,  '*as 
that  on  which  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  arrived.**  Tourville  ranged  the 
channel  unopposed;  and  on  July  22,  liis  fleet  cast  anchor  in  Torbay  (see  Macaulay^ 
HUtory  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  652-54,  ed.  1S55).  In  1692,  Louis  XIV.  having  resolved 
to  invade  England  on  bcUali  of  James  TL,  an  immense  fleet  was  assemblea  at  Brest 
under  Tourville  in  order  to  protect  the  descent.  On  the  16th  May  of  this  year  the 
French  fleet  was  descried  from  the  cliffs  of  Portland,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
English  and  Dutch  force  stood  6ut  to  give  battle.  From  the  morning  of  Uie  19th  to  the 
/ifternoon  of  the  24th,  raged  one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  of  modem  times  that  of 
cape  La  Hogue.  It  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  French,  16  of  their  men-of-war 
being  utterly  destroyed.  In  spite  of  tnis  disaster,  Tourville  was  graciously  received  at 
Versailles:  **"We  have  been  beaten,"  said  Louis  to  him,  "but  your  honor  and  that  of  the 
nation  are  unsullied "  (see  Memoin  of  St,  Simon).  On  March  27,  1698,  Tourville  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France.  Sailing  from  Brest  harbor  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  he 
attacked  an  English  merchant  fleet  under  inadequate  convoy,  and  succeeded  In.  inflict- 
ing a  damage  on  English  traders  estimated  at  some  millions  stepjing.  Sir  George  Booke^ 
who  commanded  the  coiivoy,  had  some  difficulty  in  saving  his  'Own  squadron  from 
destruction.  This  was  the  last  exploit  of  the  great  French  admiral;  his  career  ending 
with  the  peace  of  Ryawick  in  1697.  He  died  at  P^ris,  May  28,  1701*  It  has  been  said 
of  Tourville  that  he  was  competent  to  fill  any  place  on  board  ship,  from  that  of  carpen- 
ter to  that  of  admiral.  It  has  also  been  said  of  him,  that  to  the  dauntless  courage  of  a 
sailor  he  united  the  suavity,  aad  urbanity  of  an.  accomplished  gentleman.  But  though  a 
brave  man,  he  was,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  a  tinnd  commander.  ReoklQSS 
of  his  life,  he  was  often  pusillanimously  cautious  where  his  professional  reputation  was 
at  stake.  Latterly,  stung  by  the  oensures  drawn  on  him  by  his  natural  disposition,  he 
became  bold  even  to  rashness. 

TOU8-IE8-K0I8,  a  Starch  made  In  the  West  Indies,  from  the  roots  of  a  species  of 
canna  (see  Im>iAi^  Shot);  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  arrow -root. 

T0U88AIKT,  Anita  Louisa  Gektktjde,  one  of  the  most  popular  living  Dutch  novel- 
ists, was  b.  nt  Alkmaar,  Sept.  16,  1812,  where  her  father,  a  hi^ly  esteemed  lecturer  on 
chemistry,  died  in  1869.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  her  paternal  ances- 
tors fled  from  France,  and  took  refuge,  first  at  Hanau,  and  later  In  Friesland,  where 
they  ranked  among  the  nobility,. but  were  reduced  ia  ciroumstanoes  during  the  French 
usurpation.  By .  the  mother's  side,  she  is  also  of  a  ref uoee  family  of  the  name  of 
Rocquette,  belonging  to  the  higher  class  of  merchants  and  manufaotnrers.  Her  first 
work.  AJmagrou  published  in  1887,  was  well  received,  and  translated  into  Qermair. 
Speedily  followed  D€  Qtaaf  van  DatoTukire,  an  episode  ia  the  early  life  of  ElhEabeth 
Tudor;  then  De  Sngelaehsn  U  Borne,  a  historical  novel  of  the  times  of  pope  Sixtus  Y: ;  la 
IWK  the  ffuii  L»urensui,  a  atocy  of  the  reformation,  which  has  goBe^thrpogfa  sevend 
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^dJtkPtotfiaiwUfcma  UMinfated  tiito  QefBiaflrandEai^lflb.  H«rpopiilaHt;^WA0lficre«Bed6]r 
Aperies  ofnovete  la  19  ^nmei,  184MO.  under  the  tiUes  of  De  Cfraqf  t>an  Leyce&ter 
in.Ifed&rland  (The  Eiirl  of  Lekeslvr in  the  KetherUmde),  De  J^nwAen  tan  M  Lefce^tenche 
tjfdpettiTbe  WV>meo  of  the  Times  of  LeioeBter),  and  €fid^0n  MorsnU.  Her  other  works 
are  aumeroos^  ineludi«g  Cardinal  Ximen§9y  The  Duke  €f  AUta  in  Spain,  Ihe  Prinem 
Onmi,  De  \MmtM9n,  D^n  AbbcndhlL,  Mothsrjof  and  Mother-grief,  The  Orphan  o/AUi- 
maar.  The  Leyden  Student  in  1508,  2he  Biography  ef  the  Landeeape  Painter  Maria' t(m 
Oai<griqjpfc,'etit  Her  last  work  appetied  in  1866,  in  H  maradae  called  The  Oitide,  and 
.neoBt  yeai  oane  out  in  2  rob.  -  In  ifiiS  the  nagiatrntes  of  Atkmaar  ga^e  her  a  liandsome 
rnneot^  as  a  (okeil  of  the  high  regard  of  her  feltow-dtizens.  In  1861  she  married 
Johannee  Bosboom,  a  dktingtiished  paiater,  and  has  nnce  resided  at  ihe  Hacne. 
Bcaides  other  lx>nora»  her  hnsbaDd  obtaiaed  the  gold  medal  at  Brussels  in  1842,  and  for 
psiothigs  of  churcbeB»>  the  large  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exhibition  in  1866. 

TOITSSAniT,  FRAN<;foi^  DoMiNiquE,  stirnamed  L'OiiTEitTtniB,  was  b.  at  Buda,  in  St. 
Domihgo  in'  1749.  His  father  and  mother  were  both  African  slaves.  When  the  French 
leTolution  broke  out,  it  found  him  in  the  position  of  coachman  to  a  M.  de  Libertat,  who 
appears  also  to  have  employed  him  as  a  sort  of  sub-manager  of  an  estate  for  which  he 
was  liimself  the  factor.  In  1701  the  French  convention  passed  the  memorable  decree, 
bj  wliich  the  rights  of  French  citizens  were  fi^v<m  to  people  of  color.  In  the  revolu- 
UoiMirf  strife  which  followed  in  Bf.  Domingo,  Toussaint  was,  for  the  next  three  yean, 
conspicuoQs  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  ojf  royalty  and  Catholicism;  but  the  decree 
of  Feb.  4,  1794,  which  declared  all  slaves  free,  won  him  over  to  the  side  of  the  French 
republic.  He  joined  their  con>mander,  Laveaux,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  gen.  of 
divisioi|.  In  1798,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles,  the  British  had  landed  a  force  and 
taken  piartitii  poqsesciion  of  the  island.  Agidnst  them  Totissaint  now  proved  himself  an 
able  afld  indentt^ble  enemt,  bringing  the  whole  of  the  nothem  division  of  the  island 
under  the  dominion  of  the  froich  republic.  In  1796,  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  of 
three  mulatto  generals,  Laveaux  was  arrests  at  Cape  Town ;  butToussaint,  assembling 
his  negroes,  and  uniting  himself  to  the  French  force,  quickly  effected  the  release  of  the 
gQvemor.  The  gratitude  of  Laveaux  was  very  great;  and,  in  1776.  the  commissioners 
Of  like  directory  appointed  Tdusteiht  tihief  of  the  army  of  St.  Domingo.  Shortly  after 
this  event,  sen.  Maitland,  the  British  commander,  surrendered  to  him  all  the  strong 
places  which  he  had  hitherto  held  in  the  Island.  This  was  followed  in  1801  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Spanish  forts.  The  whole  of  8t.  Domingo  was  then  under  the  rule  of 
Toussaint.  His  sway  Was  vigorous  and  upright;  and  the  agriculture  and  tmdeof  the 
island  both  flourished  under  him.  H^  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  prosperity.  He 
assumed  great  state,  though  still  retaining  habits  of  peraonal  simplicity.  But  a  more 
powerfol  despot  now  fotmd  himself  at  leisure  to  interiPere  in  the  affairs  of  the  island. 
During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Nnpoleou  Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation  re-establish ine 
slavery  in  St.  Domingo.  This  was  met  by  a  counter-proclamation  by  Toussaint,  issued 
on  Dec.  18, 1801,  in  which*  while  professing  obedience,  he  showed  plainly  that  he  meant 
resienance.  A  squadron  of  54  sail  of  the  Hne,  under  gen.  Le  Clcrc,  very  soon  made  its 
appearance  to  enforce  the  edict  of  the  first  consul.    lx)US8aint  was  obliged  to  retire,  was 

goclalmed  an  outlaw,  and,  agreeing  to  surrender,  was  received  with  military  honors, 
e  was  afterward  treacherously  arrested,  and  sent  to  Paris,  where,  after  10  months  of 
rigorous  imprisonment,  he  died  on  April  27,  1803.— See  Vie  de  Touesaini  VOuverture 
by  St.  Remy  (Par.,  1850);  and  The  Life  of  Touesaint,  by  Dr.  Beard  (Lond.,  1863). 

TOWEB  HAXUBTS,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  l^ddlesex,  lying  in  the  e.  of  London, 
and  having  the  city  and  Finsbury  to  the  w.  of  it.  It  contains  the  parish  of  St.  George- 
iii*tiie^Ea«t,  the  hamlev  df  Util^XEnd  Old  Town,  the-ttuions  of  Poplar,  Stepney,  and 
Wthfteohapel,  and  tiie  tower  Of  London.  In  Tower  Hamlets  are  the  mmt,  Trinity  house, 
Si;  KaAarine'e  d«ok%  the  Bast  hnd  West  India,  emiih  and  London  docks,  the  London 
hoepital,  and  vartonsr  charitable  <hi0titttttons.  Tlie  Tower  Hamlets  send  two  represen- 
tatives to  pttfliament    Pop.  of  borough  71,  891,790. 

TOWER,  Z-BALouft  Bates,  b.  Boston.  1819:  appointed  to  the  engineers  iti  the  U.  S. 
army  in  184i,  after  graduating  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  for  a  time  assistant  prof, 
of  engineering.  He  serted  tljough  the  Mexican  war,  receiving  several  brevets  for  his 
conduct  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Contrcms,  Chumbusco,  and  Chepultepec.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  rebellion  he  was  chief  engineer  at  fort  Pickens,  Florida.  He  served  in  the  campaign 
in  northern  Virginia  in  1882,  and  was  wounded  in  the  second  battle  df  Bull  Run,  where 
he  commanded  a  brigade.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  fortifications  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1864-65;  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Nashville.  He  was  brevetted  maj.gen. 
in.W5.  . 

TOWSB  OF  tOMK)*,  in  feudal  days,  a  powerful  fortress;  then,  and  long  after,  a 
stale  prison  of  gloomy  memories;  now,  a  government  storehouse  and  armory,  and  still, 
in  some  seiMe,  a  stronghold,  is  an  irregular  qtiadrilateral  collection  of  buildings  on 
riting  ground  adjoining  the  Thames^  and  immediately  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of  London. 
The  apaoe  oooupied  is  between  12  and  18  acres,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  moat 
of  ftAt  width,  but  no  great  depth.  Usually  the  moat  is  dry,  but  the  garrison  have  the 
power  of  flooding  it.  Seen  from  without,  the  moat  is  bordered  within  by  a  lofty  castel- 
Jalfld  «aJl<  broken  by  massWe  Hanking^towers  at  frequent  intervals.    wiUiin  this  wall 


risea  a  second  of  similar  conatraeiioii,  but.gnater  lieight;  and  wiliitii  4h\B,  a^aia,  axe 

the  several  banacks,  armories,  etc. ;  and  in  tlie  center  of  all,  the  loftj  keep  or  donjoa 
known  as  tbe  white  tower.  This  laat^  which  nearly  resembles  Rochester  castle,  and 
like  it,  was  built  by  Gundulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  time  of  Williatn  Uie  con- 
queror, is  the  center  of  interest  and  antiquity  in  the  whole  stnictuie.  Its  waUs  aa^  in 
parts  10  ft.  thick,  and  of  solid  masonry.  This  tower  was  the  court  of  the  Plantagenet 
kings.  The  yarious  other  towers  are  principally  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  illustri- 
ous prisoners  who  have  pined  in  them,  or  left  them  for  the  scaffold.  In  the  n.w.  ooroeir 
40f  the  quadrangle  is  St.  Peter's  chapel,  now  the  garrison  church.  In  another  part  is 
ihe  jewel-house,  containing  the  crown  jewels,  or  reffoUd,  compristog  several  .crowns, 
scepters,  globes,  and  jewels  of  enormous  value.  Near  this  buildin  j^  ig  the  horae-armoiy 
4i  pQllection  of  ancient  and  medisval  arms  and  armor,  the  latter  berag  exhibited  in  com- 
plete suits  on  wooden  figures  of  men  and  horses.  To  tbe  crown  jeweis  and  the  aiinory, 
Tisitors  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

Early  writers  have  alleged  that  Julius  Ceesar  first  built  the  tower  of  London  as  a 
Roman  fortress;  but  there  is  no  written  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  fortress 
on  this  site  before  the  construction  of  the  white  tower  by  bishop  Oundulphin.1078.  Borne 
earlier  structure  of  the  Saxon  times  appears  to  have  been  there,  from  the  massive  ionnda- 
tions  whi<^  have' been  discovered  in  the  course  of  subsequent  erections;  but  of  the  nature 
of  those  buildings  we  know  nothing.  During  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Nonnan  kinga^ 
the  tower  seems  to  liave  been  used  as  a  fortress  merely.  In  Henry  L  's  time,  it  was  alxeadv 
a  state  prison.  That  monarch  and  his  successors  gradually  increased  the  sice  and  strength 
of  the  ramparts  and  towers,  until  the  whole  berime  a  stronghold  of  the  first  class  for 
feudal  times.  The  kings  frequently  resided  there,  holding  their  courts,  and  not  unfte- 
quently  sustaining  sieges  and  bloc]£ades  from  their  rebellious  subjects.  Of  tbe  longUat 
of  executions  for  political  offenses^  real  or  imputed,  that  of  lords  Kilmarnock,  l3al- 
merino,  and  Lovat,  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  was  the  lasL  Wilkes,  Horne  Tooke»  aod 
others  have  since  been  confined  there;  but  happily,  blood  has  ceased  to  fiow  since  the 
existence  of  a  living  opposition  has  been  found  consistent  with  the  safety  ot  the  govern- 
ment. 

Not  the  least  interesting  memorials  are  the  quaint  and  touching  inscriptions  cut  by 
hapless  prisoners  on  the  walls  of  their  dungeons. 

In  1841  a  very  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the  bowyer  tower,  and  extended  to  the  armo- 
ries, causing  the  destruction  of  numerous  modern  buildki^  and  many  thousand  stand-of- 
arms.  At  present,  the  tower  of  London  is  a  great  military  storehouse  in  charge  of 
the  war  department,  containing  arms  and  accouterments  for  the  complete  equipment  of 
a  large  army.  The  mint  and  public  records  were  formerly  kept  in  it,  but  have  now; 
been  removed  to  other  buildings  more  suitable.  Fhunsteed,  when  first  unpointed 
astronomer-royal,  made  his  observations  from  the  summit  of  the  wlute  tower;  afterward, 
he  removed  to  Greenwich.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  viewed  as  a  fortress,  the  tower 
would  be  useless  against  modern  arms. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  constable,  who  has  great  privileges,  and  is  usually  a 
militarv  officer  of  long  service  and  distinguished  mark;  the  deputy-constable*  also  a 
general  officer  of  repute.  Lb  the  actual  governor.  He  has  a  small  staff  under  him,  and 
the  corps  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  more  commonly  known  as  beef -eaters.  In  addition, 
a  wing,  and  occasionally  a  battalion,  of  infantry  is  quartered  in  the  barracks.— Bayley'a 
Histary  of  the  Tower  of  London,  2  vols.  4to;  Memoirs  of  the  Tower,  by  Britton  and  Brayley 
(1881);  Memorials  of  the  Tower  dT  London,  by  Lord  De  Ros  (1866);  Her  Mo^et^s  Tof/D&r, 
by  Hepworth  Dixon,  4  vols.  (1871). 

TOWLB.  Gborob  Maxkpbaob,  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  1840;  educated  at  Boston 
public  schools,  the  academies  of  Lawrence,  Groton,  and  Wrentham,  Maa&,  and  Taie 
colleee;  graduated,  1861;  Harvard  law  school,  1868.  He  was  adnutted  to  the  bar  and 
practiced  Uw  in  Boston,  1868-65.  In  1866-66  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  tbe  Boston 
FM;  U.  S.  consul  at  Nantes,  France^  186^-4)8:  at  Bradford,  Enghmd  1868-70.  Re- 
turning  to  this  country,  he  became  managing  editor  for  one  year  of  the  Boston  CbffmMr- 
dal  Bulletin.  In  1871-76  he  was  foreign  editor  of  the  /W,  and  has  since  been  on  the 
regular  staff  of  Appletons'  Journal,  the  Art  Journal,  and  the  Youth's  Companion.  He 
began  his  literary  work  by  writing  essays  for  the  Iforth  American  JSmew,  Among  ids 
later  publications  are  The  Prine^aUties  of  the  Dan/ube,  Modem  Qreeee,  Montenegro  and 
Bulgaria  (1877).  He  edited  Harvey's  Beminiseenees  of  Webster  in  the  same  year,  and 
published  Vasea  da  Qama  (1878).  He  resides  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  is  a  oonstant  con- 
tributor to  the  press  and  periodical  literature. 

TOWN,  in  law,  a  term  of  somewhat  varying  signification.  In  ancient  times  a  wall 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  conatitute  a  town,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  htn,  from 
which  town  is  derived,  came  from  a  verb  meaning  to  inclose.  This  suffix  tun  is  found 
with  very  many  names  of  places.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Some  other  states  the  word  town 
ma^  mean  either  a  city  or  village.  In  New  York  and  Wisconsin  the  town  is  a  sub- 
division of  the  county,  and  so  in  most  of  the  western  states,  though  the  name  townahip 
is  more  commonly  used.  In  the  New  England  states  the  town  has  a  distinctly  different 
position,  and  is  a  political  division  of  the  state — ^the  \mit  of  civil  organisation,  and, 
legally  speaking,  a  quasi  corporation.    See  MuMiciPAUViBfr— MmnoiPAi.  Cobpoaa.- 
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■rt<»m((0nte).  Town  goremmeiits  oo^er  all  organfaBed  Kew  England  tenkory  except 
tiiat  occupied  by  incorporated  cities;  and,  ivith  the  exception  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
the  towns  are  tbe  basis  of  legislative  representation.  Tlius  in  Connecticnt,  the  town  of 
l^W  Haven,  pop.  02,822,  ^nd  tbe  town  of  Wolcott,  pop.  40B,  have  the  same  number  of 
representatives  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  town  officers  (usually  a  town 
clerk,  selectmen,  a  treasiirer,  assessors,  poor  overseers,  school  committee,  and  constat 
bles)  are  elected  by  the  "  town  meeting,^  which  also  lavs  the  taxes,  and  in  other  ways 
legislates  for  the  town.  This  peculiarly  democratic  institution  has  fallen  into  a  mere  form, 
in  the  larger  towns,  where  there  is  usuallya  city  charter.  A  curious  assertion  of  its  legal 
existence  has  recently  (1881)  occmred  in  Boston.  The  d^  charter  of  1822  requires  we 
common  coundl  to  call  a  town  meeting  when  requestea  so  to  do  by,  we  believe,  4d 
respectable  persons.  Such  petition  was  made  by  members  of  a  *'  labor  reform"  society, 
and  on  refusal  of  the  authorities  to  call  the  meeting,  an  order  was  obtained  calling  upon 
the  "  City  of  Boston"  to  come  into  court  and  show  caxise  why  a  mandamtu  should  not 
.  issue  to  compel  the  city  to  obey  its  charter. 

TOWH-ADJVTAVT,  Town-Majob.  officers  on  the  staff  of  a  garrison.  They  are  often 
veteran  officers,  too  much  worn  for  field-servioe.  .  The.  pay  dependis  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  trust.  The  town-major  ranks  as  a  captain,  the  adjutant  as  a  lieutenant.  The 
duties  of  these  officers  consist  in  maintaining  discipline,  and  looking  after  the  finding  of 
the  batteries,  etc. 

TOWH-OLSBX  is  the  derk  to  a  municipal  corporation,  elected  by  the  town  counciL 
In  England,  he  holds  his  offloe  during  pleasure^  and  his  sidary  is  paid  out  of  the 
borough  funds.  His  duties  are:  to  take  chaige  of  the  voting  papers  in  the  election  of 
councuors,  to  keep  the  records  of  tbe  borough  and  list^  of  burgesses,  and  to  perform  a 
wiety  of  miscellaneous  duties  imposed  bv  sundry  acts  of  parliament. — ^In  Scotland, 
he  holds  his  office  ad  vUam  oMi  0ii(pttfi»,  is  the  advisor  of  the  magistrates  and  council  in 
the  discham  of  their  Judidal  and  administrative  functions*  at:«nrs  their  meetings, 
records  their  proceedings,  is  the  proper  eueiodier  of  the  records  of  the  burgh,  and  keeper 
of  the  registers  of  sasines  and  deeds  within  it.  Various  important  statutoiy  duties  are 
also  assigned  to  him  in  rdation  to  tbe  registration  of  voters,  the  conduct  of  munidpal 
elections,  the  valuation  of  lands  and  hentages,  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deatlis;  the  licensing- of  public  houses,  etc.  In  the  performance  of  a  large  proportion  of 
these  duties^  he  is  independent  of  the  town-council,  who  cannot  make  ms  ai>pointment 
during  pleasure,  or  attach  to  it  any  condition  which  might  enable  the  council  either  to 
oontrd  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  his  office,  or  withdraw  from  him  any  por- 
tion of  his  emoluments,  so  far  as  derived  from  fees.  Being  thus  protected  in  the  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  discham  of  his  functions  as  a  pubfic  officer,  he  is  bound  to  give 
extracts  from  the  records  in  his  custody  without  reference  to  the  town-ooundl,  and  is 
hsble  penonaU^  for  tiie  consequences  of  failure  in  any  department  of  lus  duty.  He  is 
not,  however,  a  magistrate  in  any  sense,  and  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  obliga- 
tions of  tbe  burgh,  or  for  the  omissions  or  n<^glect  of  the  magistrates  and  coundl. 

TOWV-OOtnroU  is  the  governing  body  in  a  municipal  corporation,  elected  by  the 
rate-payers.  The  town-council  adndnisters  the  affairs  of  the  borough  in  relation  to  its 
common  property  and  to  a  variety  of  other  matters*  appointing  the  several  officers 
required  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  charged  with  important  functions  in  regard 
to  police  and  sanitary  matters;  and  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  is  to  oon- 
oentrate  in  the  council  all  matters  of  local  administration.  For  the  more  effect- 
ual government  of  the  community  under  its  jurisdiction,  the  council  is  empowered 
to  ta&e' by-laws,  like  local  statutes,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  common  Isrw  or  pub- 
lic statute,  or  the  oonstiSntion  of  the  borough.  One-third  of  the  conndl  go  outof  office 
every  year,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  annual  elections  in  November.  In  all 
the  corporate  or  borough  towns  of  England  (except  London  and  a  few  other  places 
specially  excluded  from  the  municipal  corporation  act,  6  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76)  the  town- 
coundl  consists  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councilore.  The  cQuncUors  vary  in 
number  from  12  to  64,  according  to  the  population  of  the  town;  and  one-third  of  the 
number  are  aldermen.  Every  bui^gess  who  is  enrolled  in  the  burgess-roll— i.e.,  every 
inhabitant  householder  (who  has  been  for  one  year  in  respect  of  property,  rated  to  the 
poor)  in  the  borough,  or  within  seven  miles  of  the  borough— is  entitled  to  vote  fai  the 
election.  See  Btncasss.  The  council  elects  the  mayor,  who  continues  in  office  for  one 
year.  The  aldermen  are  elected  from  the  eoundlors,  or  from  persons  qualified  to  be 
councilors.  In  the  larger  boroughs  a  person  is  not  qualified  to  be  a  councilor  unless 
he  is  worth  £1000,  or  is  rated  for  the  support  of  the  poor  to  the  extent  of  £80  and 
upward;  but  in  the  smaller  boroughs,  he  is  qualified  if  worth  £600,  or  rated  for  the 
poor  at  £15.— In  Scotland,  the  town-council  consists  of  the  provost  (in  burghs  which  have 
a  provost),  bailies,  treasurer,  and  common  councilors,  with  the  addition  in  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  and  Perth,  of  the  dean  of  guild,  and  in  Bdinburgh'and  Glasgow,  of  the  dean 
of  guild  and  convener  of  the  trades.  The  election  of  councilore  is  regulated  by  8  wad  4 
Will.  ly.  c.  76,  and  other  acts  mentioned  below,  under  which  every  person  who  pos« 
sesses  the  qualification  requisite  for  voting  in  the  election  of  tbe  member  of  parliament, 
and  who  has  resided  for  six  months  previous  to  June  80  in  or  witiiin  seven  miles 
of  the  royalty,  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  councilors.    The  persons  entitled  to 
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beregiBteredtM-ptrlkaneiltary  electonin  but|;|i8,  •!«  those  wfaivftVB  of  loll  mb/ 
subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,,  and  hare  been  for  not  less ibaa  twelve odendu 
next  preceding  tbe  last  day  of  July,  inhabitant  oceupiers,  as  ownecs  or  tenants,  of  any 
dwelUng  bouse  within  the  borough,  and  have  paid  before  June  dQ  aU  poor  rates  itp  to 
May  15;  also  lodgers  occupying  lodgings  worth  ten  pounds.  But  no  person  can  vote 
who  is  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  or  is  merely  a  Joint  occupier  of  a  owelling  house. 
Eyery  elector  residing  or  carrying  on  business  within  the  royalty  is  eligible-as  a  coun- 
cilor; and  in  burghs  where  burgesses  esiet,  the  person  elected  1^  made  a  burgess  before 
induction.  The  number  of  councilors  yaries  in  different  burgiis.  The  laitger  burghs 
are  diyided  into  wards  or  districts,  each  of  which  elects  its  preportioa  of  -counoUoni  as 
the  smaller  biirghs  do  the  whole  council.  The  proyoet  (in  burghs  which  havea  proyost), 
bailies,  treasurer,  and  other  office-bearers  fixed  by  the  «et  or  usage  of  each  borgh,  are 
elected  by  the  councilors,  the  provost  and  treasurer  holding  office  for  thfee  years,  and 
the  other  office-bearers  for  the  unexpired  period  of  their  oouncilonitup.  Vaoanoies  U 
the  magistracy  or  council  are  filled  up  ad  inUrim  by  the  remaining  xnembersol  counoll-*- 
tlie  person  so  elected  retiring  aX  the  succeeding  annual  election.  Jo  buj^ghs  returning 
members  to  parliament,  and  all  royal  burghs,  the  election  of  niembets  of  cotmdrist«g- 
ulated  by  t  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  SI  and  82  Vict.'c.  108,  88  aud  84  Vfcl.  C.  92,  add  the 
ballot  act  (1872),  35  and  88  Viet.  c.  88.  In  those  tnoi^  ancient  royal  bufghs  which;  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  population,  were  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  tb^ 
8  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  the  election  of  magistrates  and  councilors  is  conducted  accovd- 
ing  to  ancient  prtetice.  •,..•..••  i 

Previous  to  the  municipal  refstm  acts  in  the  rMgti  ^William  IV.,  town-comftdli 
were  generally  close  corporations;  the  menftbers  elected  their  eurtseseoFS;  bmineM  was 
conducted  in  private;  and  corrupt  practices,  wHh  a  variety  of  other  abuses,  prevailed. 
The  ballot  act,  1879,  which  applies  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireltind,  leaving,  however, 
some  slight  variations  in  each  kingdom,  extended  to  contested  municipal  electwns  nearly 
all  the  enactments  relatineto  the  poll  at  parliamentary  elections.  In  England  the^ mayor 
is  the  returning  officer,  who  is  to  provide  everything  required  for  the  purpose  of  a  poll. 
The  ballot  (q.v.)  is  the  means  provided  toi  taxing  the  poll,  and  minute  directions  avs 
contained  in  the  act  for  the  carrying  out  this  practice.'  In  Scotland  alt  municipal'  eleo* 
tions  were  directed  by  the  ballot  act  (1872)  to  be  conducted  in  the  surne  manner  In  all 
respects  as  under  the  practice  applicable  to  the  royal  burghs  meatloued  in  Schedule  C  of 
the  act  8  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  T6*--namely,  Edfnbuii^li,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dtradoe^ 
Perth,  Dumfermline,  Dumfries,  and  Inverness.  Subject  to  this  enactment,  the  poll  at  it 
contested  municipal  election  is  to  be  taken  as  in  England.  In  Ireland  fber  same' act 
directs  that  the  provisions  at  the  English  municipal  elections  ad  (1809>  shall  tfpply  in 
relation  to  the  nominations  At  Irish  municipal  elections;  but  In  other  respects  the  prae^ 
tice  in  taking  th^  poll  at  a  contested  municipal  election  Is  to  be  the  same  as  In  Englaiid. 
Corrupt  practices  at  municipal  elections  In  England  and  Ireland  are  now  in<)ulfea  Into 
bv  means  of  an  election  court  presided  over  by  a  barristel*,  W  and  69  Vict.  c.  fHk  In 
England  town-councils  may,  at  the  expense  of  the  borough  and  loc^l  funds,  promote  and 
oppose  bills  in  parliament  for  the  public  benefit,  when  sanctioned  by  special  BMetiaga, 
35  and  86  Vict.  c.  dl. 

TOWNE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL.    See  Univbbsitt  of  pENireYLVAiiiA. 

TOWNLEY,  CHARixa,  1787-1803;  b.  England:  educated  on  the  continent  He 
lived  in  Rome,  1765-72,  and  bought  a  large  collection  of  antique  statues,  coins,  bronseB^ 
marbles,  and  manuscripts.  In  the  purchase  of  antiques  he  was  able  to  utilize  the  taste 
and  knowledge  of  Winckelmann  and  other  connoisseurs.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  continued  to  add  to  his  collection,  which  is  now  in  the  Briti^  museum. 

TOWNS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Georda,  adjoining  North  Carolina;  drained  by  the  Hiawassee 
river;  about  200  sq.m.;  pop.  *80,  8,261—8,261  of  American  birth;  lOi  colored.  The 
surface  is  rugged  and  mountainous;  there  are  extensive  forests;  com,  oats,  and  pork 
are  the  cliief  products.    Co.  seat,  Hiawassee. 

TOWNSEND,  Edwabd  Davis;  b.  Boston,  1817;  son  of  David  S.,  who  lost  a  leg  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  whose  father  Dr.  David,  1758-1829,  was  an  army  surgeon  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Elbridge  Gerry,  one  of  the  signers  of 
I  the  declaration  of  independence.  He  was  educated  at  tne  Boston  Latin  school,  and  at 
West  Point,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1887.  He  served  in  the  Florida  and  Cherokee 
wars;  chief  of  staif  to  gen.  Scott,  1861.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, 1868,  and  took  charge  of  the  rehoisting  of  the  flag  over  fort  Sumter^  1865;  brev. 
maj.gen.,  1865;  ad}.gen.,  with  rank  of  brig.gen.,  1869. 

TOWNSEND,  Georob  Alfbbd;  b.  Del,  1841;  educated  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Inquire  and  Pten  of  Philadelphia,  and  during  the  war  sent  to  the 
New  York  HertUd  a  series  of  letters,  describing  the  Peninsular  campalen.  The  closing 
events  of  the  war  were  reported  by  him  in  Interesting  letters  to  the  New  York  WcHd. 
After  the  war  he  traveled  m  Europe;  wrote  for  English  papers,  and  was  correspondent 
of  several  in  this  country.  On  his  return  he  acted  as  Washington  correspondent  for  aev^ 
eral  papers  under  the  pseudonym,  Oath;  was  connected  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
some  years,  and  now  resides  in  New  York,  aUll  in  newspaper  ^^jr^  QUt  has  published 


V9lii«i0of«tc>fie8>of  Maryhuklilft.  '      ^ 

TOWKSfeNl),  tuTHEH Tbacy,  p.d.;  bomMie.,  3^88;  ^praduated/D^ftmoutiu  1^9,. 
and  AJuioyeT  theglo^ical  semiDary,  1862;  professor  of  practical  theology  in  the  Boston 
university  (Meth.  Episcopal).  He  has  .published  True  and  Pretended  CnrisUanih/;  Oredo; 
Sword  and  Oaainent;  Cfod-Man;  The  Arena  and  Vie  Throne;  La9t  JFbrever;  OutH/iet  ^ 
T1i>echgy;  The  Chmeee  Prolfle^,  .,    . 

<  TOWVUBMD,  Cha1Uib%  ViBeouiit  TowBaBEMDt  English. BUitesmao,.U.  1176;  was 
ijietMnded  itwm  a  very  anoieok  finglkhiamily^  which  haa  beeni  aottted  at  Kajnham,  io 
HcMElolk*  «i»ce  the  >reigD  •f  Heitry  L  Hia  f  athev,  UomiiOh  had  heea  a  pnqtoiioeitl.  member  of 
(he  Fneahyteriaa  party  before  4he  lostoratMMi,  andihatinff  been  oae  of  the  most  forward 
in  restoriM  4be  mea«rohy»iWia8k..by  Gharlee  IL^  Bi«de  laf«B  ip  liSdl^iaodTiacount  in. 
1682.  He  died  in  1687,  when  his  son  was  only  eleven  years  old.  When  ^,was  of  ,jage 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  upper  house,  he  adopted  bis  father's  poHtjcB;  out  sbdii  af(6rwa^ 
became  a  disciple  of  lord  Somers,  and  cordially  c6-opemtea  with  tlie  whigs.  He  was 
named* by  ihe  Godalphin  «dminiatvatioR  oae  of  ihecamniasionefii.ifdr. arranging:  the 
inioD  with  Scotland,  aad  was  iwwarded  for  his  exertion  W  the.captaincir.of  tho  yeomen 
of  I  queen  Anne'e-gaiurd.  He  wae  then  employed  ae  »dipl«iiattBt;  was  Joini-pknipoten- 
liary  with  .Marlborough  at  Qevlruydenbeig;  a«d  .tfgotiated  with  Abe,  states-general  the 
barrier  tnaty,  whieb  pledged  tbeatateerj^neral  to  the  HanoTeriaxi  euiMsesiloiii,  and  Eng- 
land to  procure  the  Spftniak  Low  Countties  for  the  United  Prtuvinostvaa  a  barrier  i^inel 
Franeei.  In  i71d,  u^chil  the.  foimatioft.of  the  Harlejr  miniatry*  TowDfiheUd  was.dia-. 
missed  from  his  places,  and  the  barrier  treaty  was  censured  by  the  house  of  commons, 
which  voted  that  Towoshend  9pd  all  who  had  b^o.copcemed  in  the  treaty  y  ere  e^ieipies 
to  the  queen  and  kingdom.  lids  persecution  raised  bim  from  the  rank  of  a  follower  to. 
the  station  of  a  leader.  He  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Han- 
over, and  obtained  the  entire  copfidence  of  George  I.,  who  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  made  hiin  his  chief  minister.  While  George  I.  was  st!ll  at  the  Hague,  on 
his  wav  to  his  new  kingdom,  he  made  Townshepd  secretary  of  state,  with  power  to 
name  nls  colleague.  He  selected  general,  afterward  earl  Stanhbpe,  and  formed  a  min- 
istry entirely  whig  in  its  party  character.  He  strengthened  it  by  the  addition  of  Wal- 
pole,  who,  jjom  &ing  at  first  pa3rinaster  of  the  forces,  was  soon  iliade  chttnoellor  of  the 
exdiequer  and  tot  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  principal  act  of  the  goTenunffQtefvniithe 
paseing^of  the  septennial  bill,  a  b<4d  and  unoonstitutional  act  After  t)ie  breaking  vnp 
of  the  South  Sea  bubbjle,  and  the  deaths  of  SuodeRlfBd  and  Stanhope  (q.v.),  Townabeod 
<t721).i^gaiii  becameeeei'etary  of  state.  But  he  wee  no  longer  the  tteknowlcd^  leader 
oC  the  whiga  The  euperior. talent  of  Walpole,.  his  fluaiMim  abilities^  and  his  influence 
in  the  liouae  of  commons^  caused  a  change  In  the  relaljve  position  of  the  two  ministens, 
apd  converted  those  who  had  been  so  loqg  friends  end  coUeajnies,  and  «who  were  alec 
connected  by  ties  of  marriage  (for  Townshend  had  married  WvpOle's  sister),  into  rivals 
and.enemiee.  An  open  and  unsee^Uy  quarrel  broke,  out  between  them.  They  sei«ed 
each  other  by  the  collar,  and  then  lata  their  hands  upon  their  swords.  .The  interposition 
of  friends  prevented  a  duel;  and  Townshend,  resigning  the  contest,  retired  to  Raynham, 
to  cultivate  his  paternal  acres.  Walpole,  on  being  asked  the  cause  of  his  difference  with 
his  brother-in-law,  replied,  "As  l^c  as  the  firm  was  Townshend  and  Walpole,  all  did 
very  well;  but  when  it  became  Walpole  and  Townshend,  things  went  wrong,  and  a 
eepenation  ensued. "  Townahend  introduced  the  turnip  inio  Korf (3k  f  raim  Germany,  and 
thus  effected  a  most  beneficial  revolution  in  agricuHure.  He  steadily  refused  to  reappear 
in  public  life,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age,  in  June;  ITtSr  leaving  behind  him  ar  higli  repu- 
tation for  integrity  and  steady  oonaiatcncy  in  sonnd  and  constitutional  pHno^le^of 
government. 

lOWMBXn,  The  Hight  Hon.  Cbabuss,  Engftsh  otetor  and  sthteemnn,  wad  second 
son  of  the  third  Viscount  Townshend,  and  grandson  of  tlie  fbfegoing.  He  was  bom  in 
1725,  and  entered  the  house  of  commons  in  1747,  as  a  snpportef  of^the  Pelham  (whig) 
administration.  His  first  great  speech  was  against  the  marriage  bill  in  1768,  whidi 
gained'  him  a  gvoat  repfatauoo  for  elooueace.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the-whlg  gov- 
ernment, the  earl  of  Bute  gained  him  by  the  offer  of  the  poet  of  seeretary  at  war.  On 
Bute's  resignation  in  1708,  he  was  sppointed  flret  lord  of  tfade  and  the  plantations.  By 
this  time,  the  versatility  of  his-politicai  career  had  obtained  him  the  appellatiott  of  ''  the 
Weathercoek."  In  the  Chatham  ministry  of  1766^  he  accepted  the  poet  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  leader  of  tiw  liouae  of  oommona.  When  lotd  CSistbein,  in  a  distemp- 
ered  state  of  mind,  abdioated  tiM  peet  of  first  minister,  Towndiend  broke  loose  from  all 
restraint,  and  manifested  the  greatest  vanihr,  ambition,  and  airogunce.  George  Gren- 
▼itte,  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  his  favorite  scheme  of  taxing  America,  on  one  occa- 
aioii,  in  the  middle  of  bis  haraogiie,  turned  to  the  miniateis:  ^'Tou  are  oowardsy"  he 
said;  '*  you  are  afraid  of  the  Americans;  you  dare  not  tax  America.'*  Townshend's 
fiery^  temper  was  kindled,  aad  he  exekdmed:  ''Dioe  not  tax  America !  I  dare  Ux 
Aaserica.^'  Granville  retorted:  ''I  wish  to  God  I  cooM  see  ht"  and  Townshend 
replied:  *'Iwill,  I  wilL"  He  was  not  allowed  to  forget  his  pledge;  and  finding  the 
nation  of  an  American;  reTeanq  j^iy able  to  tlie  court,  and  not  tmpuatable  to  the  house 
of  commons,  he  proposed  and  carried  those  measures  that  led  to  tiM-sepasitlon  of  the  ' 


AmerloaD  oo|OM«k    T^mmibBod^  iiif#  wit  aveatod'  ai)€«MB»  «Ad  be-iNMr^kottio  be* 

intruBted  irith  the  foimation  of  a  nunlatry,  when  he  waacanicd  away  bya  {mtrid'tarar 
(Sept.  1767)  in  this  4Sd  year.  The  difference  between  bis  contemporary  reputation 
and  his  fame  is  very  striking.  He  was  ranked  as  an  orator  with  riit,  *  Hie  wai  tar 
more  popukr  than  the  great  commoner  with  the  house  of  commons;  yet  his  name  wili 
not  go  down  to  posterity,  save  in  the  annals  of  his  time.  Burke  called  him  ''tbe  d^gfat 
and  ornament  of  the  house  of  commons."  Macaulay  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  most  bnH- 
iant  and  versatile  of  mankind,"  who  had  "belonged  to  every  party,  and  cared  for- 
none."  ilarl  Russell  dMoribes  him  as  a  man  utterly  without  prindple.-nirbose  bfilllant 
talents  only  made  more  prominent  his  want  of  truth,  honor,  and  consisteBoyi''  He  maiw- 
ried  Caroline,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John,  second  duke  bi  Argyll  and'Qreesiwidi,  and. 
widow  of  the  earl  of  Dalkeith,  and  had  the  discrimination  to  sSeet  Adam  SsuMi  aa  tha- 
tutor  and  trayeling^oompamon  of  hl8-atep-eon».  the  youthfid  duke  of  Buccleueh. 

T0WH8lilP,in  EnjB^lish  law,  means  a  division  of  a  parish  in  which  there  is  a  separate 
constable,  and  for  which  there  may  be  separate  overseers  of  the  poor. 

TOWSON,  JoHK  Thomas»  b.  in  England,  1804;  son  of  a  watch-maker  who  iatendod 
him  for  that  busintes.  He  studied  science,  and  was  t&e  ftrat  to  call  the  attentiim  of 
photographers  to  the  fact  that  chemical  and  luminous  foot  are  of  different  lengtii.  Ha.* 
was  also  the  first  to  take  a  photograph  on  glass  and  to  use  the  reflecting  camera.  B» 
afterward  made  tables  to  facilitate  great  cirde  saHingand  invented  ooBq[N)8ite«Bd  wind* 
ward  neat  circle  sailing.  He  afterward  invented  tables  for  the  reduotion  of  ex-merldiaiL 
akltuoea.    In  1868  he  wroie  for  the  board  of  trade  a  book  on  the  deviation  of  the  oosa- 


TOWSON.  Nathan,  1784-1854;  b.  Md. ;  capt.  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  1812.  With  the  co-operation  of.  the  naval  forces  he  captured  the  British 
brig  Caledonia,  at  fort  Erie;  he  was  engaged  at  Queenstown,  fort  Qeoige,  and, Stony 
Creek;  wounded  in  a  skirmish  on  the  outworks  of  fort  George,  N.  C.  He  participateo. 
in  the  capture  of  fort  Erie  under  Scott,  was  prominent  in  the  battle  of  Chfppewi^  and. 
remained  at  the  front  to  the  end  of  the  hard  fought  battle  of  Kiagara.  tie  rose  by 
brevet  through  successive  grades  to  be  maj.gen.  for  services  in  the  Mexican  war. 

TOXICODENDRON.    See  Sumach,  ante. 

TOXIOOL'OGT  is  the  term  commonly  employed  in  medical  Jurisprudence  to  dealgnaie» 
the  science  of  poisons.  It  embraces  the  physical  and  chenucal  hhrtory  of  all  knowor 
poisonons  substances,  the  methods  of  testing  for  them,  their  action  on  die  living  bcidy, 
the  pott-m&rt&m  results  which  they  occasion,  and  (according  to  some  writer^themecHeal 
treatment  that  should  be  adopted.  Tlie  word  has  a  somewhat  far-fetcbed  origin.  The* 
Greek  word  toxidon  signifies  '*  anything  relating  to  ioMm,  a  bow;"  hence, with  the  word 
phaifmaoon,  a  drug,  it  was  used  to  designate  "  poison  for  mkearing  arrows,"  and  tei^» 
pn»on  generally.    See  Poncnra. 

TOXODONTIA.  an  order  of  extinct  mammals  fh)m  the  tertiary  dei)osits  of  South 
America,  the  true  position  of  which  is  still  doubtful,  as  their  fossils  indicate  affinities  to- 
the  ungvlates,  the  edentates,  and  the  rodents.  Skull  massive,  the  molars  and  premolara 
are  convex  outward  and  concave,  inward,  with  flat  grinding  surfaces,  having  the  pebu- 
liarity  of  being  rootless  and  growing  from  persistent  pulps.    The  canines  in  the  Tower 
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jaw  are  small.    Dental  formula  i -g^;  e  ^r^^tV^  -g—y ;  f»  -g--g  =  88.     The  femur 

has  no  third  trochanter.    The  only  known  genera  are  tpscodon  and  nesodon, 

TOTS.  The  making  of  toys  forms  a  very  important  industrial  occupation,  hug^ 
numbers  are  made  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  other  places  in  Great  Britain;  but  by- 
far  the  lar^t  numb(er  are  made  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  NOmberg  is  esipecisjly 
important  in  this  respect,  a  largre  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  being  engaged.  ^ 
in  the  manufacture  and  trade  in  toys.  The  value  of  the  toys  imported  annually  into- 
Britain  is  about  £140,000. 

TSA'OEXT,  the  beautiful  forms  in  stone  with  which  the  sffches  of  Gothic  windowe 
are  filled  or  traced  for  the  support  of  the  glass.  These  forms  vanr  with  every  variety  of 
Gothic  architecture*  Gtothic  windows  were  at  first  narrow,  ana  were  covered  with  a 
simple  arch.  Then  two  windows  were  grouped  together,  and  an  arch  thrown  over  both. 
The  space  thus  inclosed  became  part  of  the  window,  and  was  at  first  pierced  with  a  eir* 
cle,  quatrefoil,  or  other  opening.  When  three  or  more  windows  were  grouped  under 
one  arch,  the  shield  or  space  in  the  arch  became  larger,  and  was  pierced  with  apertures 
of  various  forms.  In  the  eariy  pointed  styles,  these  were  usually  circles  filled  with 
cinquefoils,  trefoils,  etc.  During  the  decorated  period  the  tracery  became  more  varied 
in  form,  being  composed  of  squares,  triangles^  and  other  fonns,  filled  with  fotis,  andb^v^ 
ing  the  apjpearance  <>f  being  packed  together.  This  kind  of  traeery  is  called  ^  geo« 
metric;"  The  windows  of  the  transition  from  decorated  to  pekpendicular  had  tneery 
of  a  more  flowing  character,  while  that  of  the  perpendicular  period  (q.v)  became  ahnoet. 
entirely  composed  of  vertical  lines.  The  fiamboyant  (q.v.)  or  contemporary  style  in 
France  had  tracery  of  a  very  different  description-— being  as  free  and  graceful  aa  th0> 
olter  was  suaight  and  stiff .  r^^r^n]i> 
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..FiHi^Me  oltcn  fOM  «Hh  inocty;  the  Mleiiftnf  cf  Cb^^Mppendiciilftr  p6riod  bein^ 
cof«red  with  mich.    The  woodwork  of  all  periods  is  filled  wnh  MmuBcnial  tracery. 

TBA'OSIA,  Thb,  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  RBfiPiRATioK.  We  hstve 
here  onfy  to  notion  those  affections  of  this  tube  which  require  surgical  or  medical  aid. 

^^•mffn  bodie§  occasionally  pass  through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea.  In  cases  of  this 
khid,  the  patient  who  lias  had  some  foreign  substance  in  his  mouth  which  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  swallowed,  is  seuwd  with  a  convulsive  cough,  threatening  suffocatiDU,  but 
sQbsiding  after  a  time.  The  symptoms  that  thctfi  ensue  vary  with  the  weight  and  figure 
of  the  substance;  and  according  as  it  is  fixed  or  movaA>le.  A  laige  and  very  irregular 
body  may  be  impacted  in  the  trachea,  and  may  thus  more  less  obstruct  the  respiration 
on  both  ^des  of  the  chest;  and  this  obstmction  will  probably  soon  be  Increased  by  the 
inflammatory  products  that  are  excited.  A  small  heavy  body  win  usually  pass  through 
the  tradiea  into,  one  of .  the  bronchi.(u8ually  the  right),  or  into  one  of  its  branches, 
obstructing  respiration  to  a  less  extent. 

"  If  the  foreign  body  be  allowed  to  remain,  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  presents 
much  variety  uk  different  cases.  Death  may  occur  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or,  thd 
foreign  body  being  propelled  upward  into  the  rima,  death  may  take  place  by  ita 
mechanically  pneventing  the  passaged  air,  er  rapture  of  one  of  the  oerebral  blooa*vea- 
selfl  may  be  produced  during  one  of  tiie  fits  of  coughing.  At  a  later  period  the  lunga 
may  beeome  congested  and  emphyaematoii%  or  bronohitii,  pneumonia,  or  ^urisy  may 
soperveneJ'-^^ffiv's  article  on  "injoriea  of  the  J(eck,"  in  Holmes's  J^stem  qf  Butyevf, 
voL  ii.  p.  aOfi.  Although  inversion  of  the  body,  tc^th^  with  suocussion.  and  hiteial 
movement  of  the  larynx,  basin  some  few  cases  been  successful,  it  is  now  deemed  advisa- 
ble hv  the  highest  authorities  to  precede  the  attempt  at  removal  by  making  an  artificial 
opening  into  the  windpipe.  A  free  aperture  is  thus  secured  for  respiration,  spafim  of  the 
glottis  is  prevented,  and  the  foreign  oody  is  commonly  expelled  through  the  artificial 
opening,  or  falls  tbroiigh  the  glottis  into  the  mouth. 

HuptuTf  of  the  Trachea  from  external  injury  occasionally  happens,  and  generally 
proves  fatal  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  extensive  emphysema  which  usually  ensues. 
It  is  too  rare  an  accident  to  requhn  a  more  special  notice. 

Wounebofthe  Trachea  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  artide  Thboi^t.  With  the 
exception  of  croup  (q.v.),  there  is  no  special  disease  of  the  trachea;  and  indeed  in  croup 
the  tradiea  is  seldom  exclusively  affected.  Hence  the  term  traeheiiU,  used  by  some 
nosologists  as  rrnonymous  with  croup,  is  hardly  warrantable,  fiimilarly,  in  moi« 
advanced.  Ule,  the  trachea  is  doubtless,  of  ten  the  seat  of  inflammation,  but  never  the 
special  andiexclusive  setit,  and  both  the  symptoms  and  treatment  merge  into  those  of 
bconchitis  or  laryngitis. 

•  TBAOHEOT'OMT  AMD  LABTVCMMTOIIT.  The  air-paasagea  may  be  opened  in  three  dif- 
ferent situations^-namely,  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  (see  Lartmx),  when  the 
opei:ation  ia  termed  laryi^gotomy;  through  the  cxicoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  rings  of 
the  trachea,  the  operatMm  beinv  known  as  larynffo-tracheotomy;  and  through  the  tra* 
chea,  below  the  isthmus  of  &e  thyroid  gland,  oonstitutiDg  tracheotomy  proper 
Lwryngotomy  and  tracheotomv  are  more  commonly  performed  than  kryngo-tracheo* 
tomy.  to  which  no  further  allusion  is  required.  Laryngotomy  is  more  quickly  and 
easily  performed,  especially  in  adult  males,  and  is  less  dangerous;  tracheotomy  is  a  more 
difficult,  tedious^  and  dangerous  operation,  but  in  s(Mne  cases  (as,  for  example,  wh^e 
there  is  any  necessity  for  mtroducmg  the  forceps)  must  be  selected.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  modes  of  per-formins  these  operations:  When  the 
operation  is  completed,  a  lai^  curved  tube  to  breathe  through  ia  inserted  in  the  aper- 
ture, and  secured  round  the  neck  with  a  tape. 

A  ddHble  tube  or  canula  posseases  many  advantages,  as,  by  withdrawing  the  inner 
one,  which?^ouUi  sUghUy  project  at  its  lower  extremity,  it  may  be  cleared  of  any  mucua 
or  blood  that  may  have  accumulated  in  it,  without  disturbing  the  wound.  •  The  caliber 
of  the  inner  tube  should  always  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  as  much  aires  usually 
paases  througih  the  chink  of  the  healthy  glottis.  The  after-treatment  is  much  the  same 
aa that> required  for  wounds  in  the  throat  (q. v.).  "Opening  of  the  aiivpaesages  ma^  be 
required,"  says  Mr.  Gray,  "  in  any  case  of  disease  or  ulury  which  produces  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  air  from  the  mouth  into  we  trachea;  in  cases  of  foreign 
substances  in  the  air-passages;  and  in  some  oases  of  suspended  animation  where  artificial 
inflation  of  the  lungs  camiot  be  performed  by  the  ordinary  means."— Holmes's  8if9tmnof 
amytfy,  vol.  ii.  p.  817.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  body,  its  situation  will  determine  the 
seat  of  the  incision.  Among  the  cases  in  which  tracheotomy  is,  or  may  be,  required,,  are 
cwk  throat,  acute  larynsitis,  croup,  diphtheria,  chronic  inflammatioD,  and  ulceration  of 
the. larynx,  necrosis  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages;  tumors,  excreaeences,  or  epithelial' 
growth  within  tl^  larynx;  tumors  (brondiocele, abscesses,  etc.)  external  to  the  larynx 
or  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  impeding  resptraUon  by  pressure,  etc  It  has  also  • 
been  rsoommended,  but  with  little,  advantage,  in  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  and  severe 
forms  of  epilepsy,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  suffocating  spasms  that  occur  in  these 
diaeases.  iiicyngetomy  may  advantageously  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  spasm  of  the ' 
glottis^  in  inflammation  with  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lAiyni,  m  inflamma- 
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tictt '61  tbe  toD|a8»  In  toiMilMi  tted  phu^gHli,  if  Hn  iMHIiig  is  to  gMkl  fli^o  pMfldoe 

symptoins'oftttftoaUiOD,  <tei  ^  .  .^       i      .<>    .^  •  r  . 

TItACHO  XA  (derived  from  the  Greek  traehu»,  rou^)  is  the  term  eioplo^ed  in 
ophthalmic  surgery  to  designate  a  granular  condition  of  the  miictis'covcnn^tn^^the 
eyelids,  often  accompanied  with  haziness  and  vasciilaHtyof  the  cornea.  Ik  isone  of  the 
most  scrions  «!yif^  of  purolent  rtphthhlmia  (q.r.). 


T]ftA'CHlrTX,  a  volcanic  rock,  principally  composed  of  felspar  6q[.y.)».<^Qnfusedly 
jIoui<;ratcd  in  crystals,  which  are  usually  very  small.     Cryfituls  bi  n  ' 
bTendc  are  often  also  pr^nt,  and  mate  rarely 


^gglom<;ratcd  in  crystals,  which  are  usually 

bTendc  are  often  also  pr^nt,  and  mate  rar   ^ 

fclspathic  paste.    The  name  Is  from  the  Greek  _       .  _       _ 

the  touch.     Traeh^tic  porphyry  is  a  porphyry  ess^Qtially  composed  of  iraQh)[te.     Bv 

some  geologists,  trachyte  has  been  made  the  name  of  a  class  of  volcanic  rocks,  la  which 

clinkstone,  obsidian,  and  pumice  are  includod. 

TSACDre-FAFER     See  Paper.  ' 

TBACTA'BlAKmi/a  rerasrkatle'4tid  iavfMXtani  morstnetiV  In  \\t»  Bit^liili  diurch 
dnrinr  the  second  quarter  of  thepresmi  oentuiy,  whi^h  consintad  In  «ti«n<d<eaTM'  t(»  mvive 
and  bring  into  prominence  the  principled  of  antionlty,  calthblficiQr;  a)id  auttlMty  t^eoog- 
nixed  in  some  nortlons  of  the  Anglieaii  fomakRleB,  in  contrast  to  the  PfotesMtttMnt}- 
menti  long  and  >ridely  pr^yaiUng<  The  name  it  dertTod  from  aeeiies  of  pa|)erB  entitled 
■  Tracts f^  the  Turui,  published  at  Oxford  >dnrinr  tlie  y^rs  1$88^1,  hence  called  the 
'Oxford  Tracts."  The  ciuses  of  tlifs  mmarkable  traction  it  woujd  be  dlffltHilt  to 
aseortain.  The  agitation  of  tine  <|aeetion  of*  IkMkiAn  OothoHe  eHinnelpfftion  led,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  atndy  of  Catholle  theology,  wM  a  view  to  deterbhie  the  real  grounds  of 
difference  between  the  Roman  and  Anglican  churches^  and  Ike  nellgiouB  and  ssUietic 
tone  of  Wordsworth's  poetry^  still  more  develofied  In  Kel/le*s  €hrit€ian  Tear  (|>ubll8hed 
in  1828),  may  have  disposed  some  ninds  to  eentiments  to  which  it  ^as  akin.  The 
lectures  of  bishop  Lloyd,  when  regius  professor  of  dlYlnity  at  Oxfohl  about  1838,  on 
the  prayer-book  and  the  council  of  Trent<  are  considered  to  hav^  led'  the  way  to  the 
teaching  of  the  TraeU.  But.  the'  immediate  ori^n  of  the  movement  appears  to  have 
been  the  alarm  aroused  for  the  interests  of  the  Ehglish  chnroh  on  the  occasion  of  the 
suppression  by  the  reform  government  of  eomo  of  the  Irish  sees,  and  threatened  aliena- 
tion of  Irish  church  property.  It  is  said  that  «bout  that  time  a  meeting  of  clergymen 
took  place  at  Hadley,  in  Suffolk,  at  wfal6h  meaisiirea  were  concerted  for  opposing  the 
alleged  ktitudinarhm  tendenelea  of  the  day,  and  restbring  the  high-church  theology 
of  the  Anglican  divines  of  the  17ih  century.  The  chief  promoCers of  the  movement  were 
the  revi«)ohn  KeUe  (q.v.),  author  of  tlie  CtmtHAnTear,  and  formerly  professor  of 
poetry  at  Oxford;  rev.  J.  H.  Newman  (q.v.)  and  R.  H.  Fronde,  fdlowfl  of  Orlfel;  the 
rev.  E.  B.  Pusey  (q.v.),  regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of  Christ  church;  rev. 
Isaac  Williams,  fellow  of  Trinity,  author  6f  th«'r<ftt^^iif<Aifi^lft«r»0r;u;  rev.' High 
Rose  of  Cambridge;  and  others.  The  Traeis  were  issued  anonymously,  and,  together 
with  articles  in  the  Brilink  Ontie  by  the  same  writers,  produced  a  great  effect,  especially 
among  the  clergy.  Protestant  prmdples  were  openly  diBcountenftnced,  and  tenets 
closely  resembling  tliose  of  thechurdh  of  Rome  were  bodily  put  forward.  The  doc- 
trines of  apostolical  sucoession,  priestly  absolution,  baptismal  regeneration,  the  real 
presence,  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  the  "value  of  tradition,  which  had  long  laUi 
hid  in  the  language  of  the  prayer-lx)ok,  were  widely  revived  and  taught,  and  caused 
much  alarm  in  some  quarters;  tiiongli  ft  must  be  admitted  that  Hioee  principliBS  htld 
always  been  held  bv  a  portion  of  the  English  clergy,  and  claimed  to  be  only  a  fair 
exponent  of  the  teaching  of  the  church.  The  study  of  the  Fsithers  and  old  divines,  of 
church  history  and  andent  liturgies,  was  greatly  revived  in  the  universities  and  among 
the  clergy,  and  a  host  of  publications  inculcating  with  more  or  less  extraragance  the 
same  views  issued  from  Che  press.    The  movement  proceeded,  notwithstan<ttng  the 

fneral  opposition  of  the  authorities,  till  it  cuhninated  in  the  publication,  by  the  rev.  J. 
Newman,  of  tlie  Tract  No.  90,  which  wsis  designed  to  show  that  much  Roman  doc- 
trine might  be  held  consistent^  with  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  This 
being  held  to  favor  a  "  non-natural "  interpi«tation,  was  received  with  general  condem- 
nation, and  led  Co  the  termination  of  the  series,  to  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Newman  of 
the  vicarase  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  and  si^bsequentiyto  his  secession,  in  1845,  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  this  step  he  was  followed  by  many  of  his  friends  and  flssoclates, 
though  the  other  leaders  of  the  moTement  hsve  continued  in  the  English  cfauit^h.  With 
Mr.  Newman's  secession  the  Traetarian  movehient  terminated;  but  Hs  effect  remains  Ih 
several  visible  results :  1.  The  first  of  these  may  be  said  to  be  the  revival  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  high-church  party,  which  still  maintains  to  a  great  extent  the  principles 
advocated  in  tlie  Tracts;  and  though  checked  by  some  tndicial  decisions,  such  as  the 
Gorhani  (q.y.)  judgment,  in  the  endeavor  to  aequire  exclusive  power,  has  gained  great 
and  perhaps  increasing  influence  in  the  church.  2.  Side  by  side  wiih  the  reviyii]  of 
Catholic  doctrines  there  has  been  a  great  development  of  ritual.  The  tractarlan  movte* 
ment  was  early  marked  by  the  introduction  of  various  alferations  in  the  mode  of 
performing  divine  service,  such  as  the  nee  of  the  sUfplice  instead  of  the  gown,  intoning 
the  prayers  and  singing  the  responses,  the  elevatioa  of  the  oommtmion  taUe  into  nn 
nltar,  the  substitution  of  low  open  benches  for  high  pewn-^all  of  whi^  though  cinlfli- 


with  idarni  a^  afyproxlmatitig  to  the  olMVch  of  Bomo  (8ce>  RiTUiciJfeM).  8.  AnoUier 
effect  o(  tlie  tractarian  tnor^mmt  waa  the  remarkaUe  impulse  giren  to  the  buUdiog  and 
restdrution  of  churches,  and  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture^  which  has  been  mani- 
fested fai  all  parts  of  Etttlaad,  and  given  a  character  to  the  ecdiesiastical  buildiDgs  of 
the  present  centnt-v  which  wiH  mark  them  for  ages  to  cotte.  4.  The  tractarian  movement 
baa  undoubtedly  been  the  cause  of  the  secession  of -many  Ensli^h  clergy-and  laity,  tome 
of  them  men  of  considerable  abttit^  aild  dtstinction;  to  the  cnurch  of  Home,  wlncfa  has 
gi^atly  increased  the  strength  Ana  influenco  of*  tkat  commnnion  in  the  oountry,  and 
caused  ^at  scandal  to  Protestants.  '  Lastly,  the  mohrement  may,  howeyei\  be  admitted 
to  have  produced  k  great  increase  bf  learning,  piety,  and  devotedness  among  iIm'  cleigy, 
aitd  the  cstabH^ment  of  ooUegea;  aisterliooas,  and  otlier  raligioiis  aad  diari table  insti- 
tutions. 

IftlLQftOir  EVOnrBfl.    See  SxRAii-CiaiKiAaB. 

TRACTORS,  MiTTAUJC.    See  PiaisiKB,  £libha. 

t^ACT  SOCISTIES.  organizations  formed  to  increase  the.  circulation  chiefly  of 
religious  truth..  Before  the  invention  ofBrin  ting  great  exertions'  were  often'  made  to 
multiply  copiea  of  religious  writing.  Wycliffe  wrote  more  than  100  tracts  which  his 
disciples  copied  and  circulated:  some  of  ikem  were  sent  as  far  as  Bohemia,  and  brought 
JoUo  Husa  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Tbe  invention  of  printiug  was  exactly  in  time 
for  tl^e  refpnnation.  Luther  employed  the  press  with  great  ener^  and  his  numerous 
tracts  were  ppwerful  instruments  in  i^preading  the  truth.  In  the  18tb  c.  many  associa- 
tipna  were  formed  to  advance  the  worl^  several  of  them  by  members  of  the  church  of 
Ei^gland;  in  1743  John  Wesley  sent  forth  many  tracts  and  books;  in  1750  different 
deuomiuation^  united  ip  forming  a  tract  society-  in  1790  the  " cheap  repository  tracts  ** 
were  issued  in  great  numbers,  to  countemct  the  diffusion  of  French  Inndelity;  in  1799 
the  religious  tract  society  was  organized  in  London,  since  grown  to  be  the  largest  in  tbe 
world.  Of  its  publications,  in  more  ttian  100  languages,  loOO  million  copies  have  been 
issued.  Each  reli^ous  denomination  in  England  also  has  a  society  of  its  own ;  and  the 
Opponents  of  religion  adopt  the  aam^  means  for  spreudine  their  views.  In  the  United 
States  rejigious  tracts  and  volumes  early  appeared  in  con^derable  numbers,  and  societies 
to.  circulate  them  were  formed  anions  the  IKetliodists  In  ^789.  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  in  Boston,  New  Havon.  NewXork,  Philadelphift,  and  Baltimore.  The  New  York 
tract  society,  formed  in  181^,  became  the  American  tract  society,  1825.  The  New  Eng- 
land society,  formed  ^814,  changed  its  name  to  the  American  tract  society,  1838,  and  in 
1&35,  continuing  the  namei  became  a  branch  of  tbe  national  society  having  the  same 
name,  at  New.  x  ork.  This  )ast^  now  known  as  the  Ameri(;aa  tract  society,  is  a  union 
organization  in  which  many  different  dew>wiuations  join.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the 
national  society's  work,  only  tracts  were  pilblishea;  m  the  third  year  the  first  volumes 
appeared;  In  the  fourth  the  monthlv  distribution  was  started;  in  me  eighth  the  attempt 
began  to  send  volumes  into  every  family;  in  1841  colportage  was  commenced;  the  next 
stage  of  progress  was  the  establishment  of  periodicals;  first  the  American  Messenger;  the 
QervMfh  Mutenger,  1947;  the  C/aid's  Paper,  1852,;  the  Ithistrated  Christian  Weekly,  1871. 
Burxng  the  rebellion  172  new  publicatlona  for  soldiers  were  issued.  From  the  organi- 
zation Qif  .the  society  large  grants  of  money  have  been  annually  made  to  aid  in  the  di>' 
tribution  of  books  among  loreign.  nations— amounting;  in  50  years  to  ^61^.000.  The 
society  has  provided  more  than.5,000  publications,  of  which  1100  are  volumes.  Of  the 
home  publications  X500  are  in  11  foreigp  languages  for  immigrants,  supplying  them 
witb  almost  their  only  Christian  literature.  Oitbe  periodicals,  104  million  copies  have 
been  sent  lorth;  of  tbe  other  home  publications.  27  million  vols,  have  been  printed,  and 
2,000,000,000  puces  of  tracts.  Of  these,  annual  grants  to  the  destitute  are  made  to  tbe 
i^mount  of  $50,000.  .  The  work  of  colportage  in  ^  years  circulated  about  14  million  vols. 
and  /nade  nearly  16  million  family  visits,  chiefly  in  portions  of  the  country  where 
for  tbe  time  book-stores^  schools,  and  churches  didnot  exist.  The  total  amount  of  dona- 
tions and  legacies  received  and  expended  during  50  years  was  $4,300,000,  and  the 
sales  were  nearly  $9,i000^000.  Besides  this  undenominational  work,  tbe  leading  denom- 
inations have.Uiieir  own  publication  boards  which  are  large  and  efficient  agencies. 

TRACY,  Joseph,  d.d^  1794-1864;  b.  Vt. ;  graduated,  Dartmoutli.  181^;  pastor  of 
churches  of  Thetford  and  West  Fairlee,  Vt.,  1821-29;  edXleAVermont  Chronicle  18219-34; 
Bogt&n  SMorder  one  year;  New  Eiiffiand  secretary^  of  American.  a>lp*ization  society,  40 
years.  SBs  publications  are  IM  Three  ZaU  Thtnge;  The  Great  Awakenitig;  UUboruc^ 
the  Amerioaih  Board;  BtftUaUofk  of  Chargee  againet  ike  SandMieh  Ietfi,nd  MMonariee;  was 
aasoGiate  editor  with  I>r.  Henry  B.  Smith  of  American  Omn-krliy  Eeview;  contrilHited  \to 
aemi-centennial  memorial  yolume  of  the  American  boarcL  ^ 

T&AMS,  B0AE9  or,  a  department  of  government  more  coTMCtly  designated ''  the  lords 
of  the  committee  of  her  majesty's  privy  council  appointed  for  tlie  ooosideratfoii  of  all 
matters  reiatinff  to  trade  and  foreign  plantations."  In  1600,  Charles  II.  created  two  sep^ 
arate  councils  for  trade  and  for  foreign  plantations,  whkh,  in  1*678.  were  consolidated 
into  one.  The  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  after  being  abolished  in  1675,  vsappointed 
in  1695,  and  passhig  through  varioiiB  modifioationsv  was  again  abolished  in  1788,  wbeo. 
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i&  dntles  were  ttitulfefMl  to  the  feoTetarrof  etele  in  lo  !»«•  reBwdedthemtaageiiieiiC 
of  the  colonies,  and  to  a  committee  ai  pnvy-coimcil  as  regarded  the  otber  iNisinesa.  In 
1786  tiie  presently  existing  department  was  establisbed  by  order  in  council,  being  a  per- 
manent committee  of  privy-council  for  the  cenBideration  of  all  matters  relating  to  tnde 
and  the  colonies.  The  board  consists  of  a  president  and  rice-president,  together  wKh 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  firat  lord  of  the  treaeary,  the 
principal  aecretariee  of  state,  the  chanoelior  of  the  exchequer,  the  speaker  of  the  hooae 
of  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  pavmaeter  of  the 
.  forces,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  the  master  of  the  mint,  and  such  ofnoers  of  state  in 
Ireland  as  are  privy-coundlors  in  England.  Practically,  none  of  the  members  of  the 
board  take  part  m  its  deliberations  except  the  president  and  ▼ioe-piesident.  The  (deito 
of  the  council  are  &t  ffjMo  secretaries  of  the  board,  but  their  duties  as  such  are  per- 
formed by  two  assistant  secretaries. 

The  functions  of  the  board  of  trade  are  partly  of  a  ministerial^  partly  of  a  judicial 
kind,  and  have  of  late  years  been  gpeatly  enlarged  by  a  variety  of  stactntes. '  The'"board 
is  charged  with  the  general  supenntendeace  of  all  matters  relating  to  tbe  mercantile 
marine.  It  requires  and  considers  reports  made  to  its  inspectors  and  other  officers,  and 
orders  returns  of  various  kinds  regarding  trade  and  navigation.  In  the  exercise  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  control  over  marine  boards,  it  is  empowered  to  make  regulations  regard^ 
ing  the  examination  and  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  position  of  master  or  mate 
of  passenger-ships.  Under  17  and  18  Vict  c.  104,  it  grants  licenses  to  persons  to  engage 
or  supply  seamen  or  apprentices  for  merchant-ships,  decides  on  claims  for  wages,  and 
investigates  charges  of  misconduct  and  incompetency.  In  virtue  of  14  and  15  Vict  c* 
79,  it  appoints  officers  to  inquire  Into  and  report  on  the  condition  of  steam- vessels. 

The  supervision  of  railways  and  railway  companies,  both  as  to  their  original  forma- 
tion and  their  working,  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  board  of  trade. 
Railways  were  first  subjected  to  government  control  by  8  and  4  Vict.  c.  97,  whidi  con- 
ferred power  on  the  board  of  trade  to  appoint  inspectors  of  railways,  to  approve  or  dis- 
allow by-laws,  to  require  returns  of  traffic,  and  to  decide  disputes  between  connecting 
lines.  Further  powers  were  added  by  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  56.  In  1846  tbe  increase  of  these 
duties,  arising  from  the  rapid  extension  of  railways,  led  to  the  transfer  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  board  of  trade  to  a  separate  board,  created  exclusively  for  the  manageihent 
of  railway  business;  but  in  1851,  this  latter  board  was  abolished,  and  its  powers  again 
transferred,  by  14  and  15  Vict,  c  84,  to  the  board  of  trade.  Notices  of  applications  for 
railway  acts,  with  plans,  are  required  to  be  deposited  with  the  board  before  ray  bill  can 
be  introduced  into  parliament;  and  before  any  railway  can  be  opened  for  traffic  the  per- 
mission of  the  boara  must  be  obtained,  on  the  report  of  an  inspector.  On  the  occurrence 
of  an  accident,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  boara,  which  sends  an  inspector  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances,  and,  on  his  report,  the  b(j«rd  Is  empowered  to  take  what  siepa 
are  judged  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  public. 

Many  matters  relatinff  to  the  interests  of  trade,  which  come  befdre  other  departOMnta^ 
are  referred  to  the  board  of  trade  for  information  or  advice.  Thus  there  are  frequent 
communications  with  tbe  foreign  office  regarding  the  negotiation  and  working  of  com- 
merciid  treaties,  and  with  the  treasury  regarding  alterations  in  the  customs. 

A  statistical  department  of  the  board  was  established  in  1883,  whose  province  to  l» 
collect  and  publish  tables  containing  classified  information  r^ardinff  the  revenues,  pop- 
ulation, commerce  wealth,  and  moral  and  economical  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  dependencies,  to  prepare  a  selection  from  the  statistics  of  foreign  countries,  and 
a  monthly  account  of  trade  and  navigation.  All  applications  made  to  the  queen  In 
council  by  companies  or  private  persons  for  charters  of  incorporation  are  referred  to 
the  board  of  trade;  and  among  the  functions  committed  to  it  by  statute  are  the  reglstm- 
tion  of  joint-stock  companies,  and  of  copjrright  in  designs.  The  board  Is  empowered 
by  several  local  and  personal  acts  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  for 
regulating  the  employment  of  coal-whippers,  and  the  discharge  of  coal-laden  vesselB  In 
the  port  of  London.  In  1858  the  department  of  science  and  art,  which  owed  Its  origin 
to  suggestions  made  in  tiie  second  report  of  Uie  commissioners  for  the  exhibition  of  1851, 
and  was  at  first  a  department  of  the  committee  of  the  privy-council  on  education,  waa 

E laced  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trade;  but  in  Feb.,  1856,  it  was  re-transferred^ 
y  an  order  in  council,  to  the  committee  of  the  privy-council  on  education. 

TBAOS  COBPO&ATIOHi.    Bee  CoBFORATiosr,  and  Jonrr-SrocK  Coufast. 

TSADS,  LIBBBTT  TO,  is  one  of  the  rights  incident  to  all  persons  by  the  Uw  of  £ng^ 
land.  So  absolute  is  this  right  that  it  is  considered  by  courts  of  Uiw  to  be  an  Illegal  and 
void  covenant  when  a  person,  however  deliberately,  engages  never  to  trade,  for  it  te 
against  public  policy  to  support  it.  In  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  a  business,  such  oov«. 
enants  are  sometimes  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prevent  the  party  selling  &  business  from, 
setting  up  immediately  afterward  the  same  business,  and  so  defeating  Hie  object  of  the 
transaction.  Accordingly,  in  all  such  cases*  the  courts  have  arrived,  at  the  following 
result:  If  a  person  engage  absolutely  not  to  carry  on  a  particular  business  anywhere^  hia 
engagement  is  void,  and  not  binding;  but  it  is  competent  for  him  to  engage  not  to  cany 
on  a  particular  trade  within  a  certain  specified  reasonable  distance— as  20  or  80  m.— from 
a  certain  point,  the  reasonableness  being  estimated  acccnding  to  the  nature  <tf  the  trad* 
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«iid  looalHy*  H  ttit^-^ngMnniMit  weie  nol  l^falitvoiiU  beinpottdbto  to  negotiate  tbe 
«ale  of  the  j^ood-will  of  4  DiuineflB.  Bubjeet  to  the  above  resmction^  any  person  may 
<M«ry  on  trade  in  any  locality  be  pleasee.  But  in  tbe  ease  of  an  alien  eneny,  a  license 
ol  tbe  crown,  is  necessacy  to  enable  a  subject  to  carry  on  trade  wUb  bim«  It  was  also 
anciently  a  maxim,  now  obsolete,  tbal  none  of  tbe  king's  sublecta  could  lawfully  trade 
witb  a  nation  of  iiuAdels  witbout  the  king's  leafe.  because  of  tbe  danger  of  relinquishing 
CbJistlanitY*  Tbough,  at  common  law,  every  man  is  free  to  carry  on  what  trade  be 
i»]eases,  ml  there  are  a  oieat  variety  of  lawful  tndea  wbicb  are  subjected  to  certain 
restrictions,  either  ostensibly  for  purposes  of  revenue,  or  for  tbe  purpose  of  protecting 
the  public  from  certain  evils  attending  such  trades.  Tbps  attomearSy  put^licans,  manu- 
facturers of  cotton,  etc.,  chimney-sweepers,  and  many  mlsceHaQeous  employments,  are 
subject  to  various  restrictions.  Formerly,  also,  the  liberty  to  trade  was  considerably 
impeded  by  the  ancient  corporations  and  guilds;  and  it  was  a  practice  for  these  guilds 
to  impose  certain  conditions  on  all  persons  who  sought  to  trade  in  lai^e  towns;  otherwise 
they  were  excluded  from  eettain  commercial  as  well  as  political  privileges.  As  the  by- 
Ivws.  which  were  the  instruments  of  creating  these  restrictions,  weie  often  authorized 
by  charter  of  the  crown,  or  grew  up  by  ancient  use  and  custom,  then  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  courts  had  a  difficulty  in  treating  them  as  iliefffii.  But  by  the 
municipal  corporations  act  which  passed  for  England  in  1885  (5  and  6  Will.  lY.  c.  76), 
these  restrictions  were  abolished  That  act  recited  that,  in  divers  cities,  towns,  and  bor- 
oughs, a  certain  custom  lutd  prevailed,  and  by-laws  had  been  made  that  no  person,  not 
being  free  of  a  city^  town,  or  borough,  or  of  certain  guilds,  mysteries,  or  trading  compa- 
nies, should  keep  any  ahdp,  or  place  for  putting  to  show  or  sale  any  wares  or  merchtm- 
disc  for  hire,  gain,  or  sale;  and  it  enacted  that  henceforth,  notwithstiinding  such  customs 
or  by-laws,  every  person  in  any  borough  might  keep  any  shop  for  the  sale  of  all  lawful 
-wares  and  merchandise  bv  wholesale  or  retail,  and  use  every  lawful  trade,  occupation, 
inystery,  and  handicraft  for  hire,  gain,  sale,  or  otherwise  within  any  borough.  The  citv 
of  London,  however,  was  excepted  from  that  act,  and  some  of  these  old  restrictions  still 
flourish  there.  The  law  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  also  altered  at  the  same  time.  The 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  (q.v.)  has  also  removed  many  restrictions  on  those  who 
traded  with  ships, 

TEABS-XAXXS.  The  attaching  of  peculiar  marks  by  which  manufacturers  seek  to 
distinguish  their  own  productions  from  those  made  by  other  persona,  is  an  important 
privilege,  both  as  concerns  the  producer  and  the  consumer;  because  no  honest  manufac- 
turer will  invent  and  apply  a  trade-mark  to  his  wares  unless  he  is  convinced  that  they 
possess  some  special  excellence  which  he  wishes  thus  to  make  kuown;  and  it  is  desirable 
the  public  should  have  the  benefit  of  such  direction  in  the  choice  of  their  purchases  as  is 
thereby  afforded.  Nevertheless,  until  1862,  tbe  law  in  Great  Britain  was  in  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory state  upon  this  subject,  and  the  marks  of  celebrated  manufacturers  were 
pirated  with  the  most  reckless  audacity,  both  by  British  and  foreign  firms,  in  most  cases 
to  enable  them  to  pass  off  upon  the  public  articles  of  verv  inferior  character.  For  such 
infringement,  the  only  remedy  was  to  proceed  by  injunction  from  the  court  of  chancery 
— a  process  which  was  far  too  troublesome  and  costly  for  the  ckss  of  inventors  most 
likely  to  be  injured.  Tbe  ''  merchandise  marks  act"  of  186d  has  remedied  this  evil,  and 
atmplified  the  whole  matter,  by  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  forge  or  counterfeit  any 
tade-mark,  or  falsely  to  apply  any  such  trade-mark  with  intent  to  defraud,  whether 
applied  to  a  cask,  bottle,  stopper,  vessel,  case,  cover,  wrapper,  band,  reel,  ticket,  label, 
or  any  other  thing,  in  or  with  which  any  commodity  is  sold,  or  intended  to  be  sold.  It 
is  henceforth  an  offense  to  sell  or  expose,  either  for  sale  or  for  any  purpose  of  trade  or 
manufacture,  articles  with  forged  or  false  trade-marks,  under  a  penalty  of  a  sum  equal 
to  tbe  value  of  such  artkles,  and  a  sum  besides  not  exceeding  £5,  or  less  than  lOs. 
Every  addition  to,  or  alteration  and  imitation  of,  any  trade-mark  made  with  intent  to 
defraod-^tbe  intent  being  the  essence  of  the  offense  in  all  cases— is  to  be  deemed  a 
fdrgery,  and  punished  as  such.  It  is  further  made  obligatory  on  every  person  who  shall 
aell  an  article  having  a  false  trade-mark  to  give  information  as  to  where  he  procured  It, 
on  a  demand  for  such  information  being  made  to  him  in  writine.  In  1875  an  act  was 
passed  to  establish  a  register  of  trade^marks,  and  amended  in  1876,  to  the  effect  that, 
ator  July  1,  1877,  no  st^  can  be  taken  to  prevent  infrinsement  unless  the  trademark 
has  been  entered  in  the  register  establiibed  under  the  supenntendence  of  the  commission- 
ers of  patents. 

To  marie  anv  false  indication  of  quantity  Is  also  punishable  with  penalties.  A  con 
victlon  under  the  act  is  not  to  affect  the  civil  remedy  at  law,  nor  need  any  indictment 
fpedff  who  is  intended  to  be  defrauded  by  the  fraudulent  use  of  spurious  marks.  The 
punishment  for  the  misdemeanor  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  either  be  by  fine  or 
by  iiiiprisonment,  with,  or  without  hard  labor;  and  in  the  event  of  fines  not  being  paid, 
the  oixender  may  be  imprisoned  until  they  are.  Tbe  vender  of  an  article  with  a  trade- 
mark is  to  be  deemed  to  warrant  or  contract  with  the  purchaser  that  the  mark  is  genu- 
ine^ unless  othowlse  vouched  for  in  writing.  A  similar  obligation  rests  upon  those  who 
asU  articles  marked  with  speciflc  quantities.  In  suits  at  law,  or  in  equity  against  per- 
sons usinff  forged  trade-marks,  tbe  court  may  not  only  order  the  destruction  of  the  arti- 
cles fraudulently  marked,  but  may  by  injunction  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offense. 
The  time  during  whieh  proceedings  may  be  taken  la  limited  to  three  yearsr^^^^i^ 
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T^BABB  MARKS  (aiUBjH  btoiMt,  «9  mi^le^  lie  «  t^retper  mttiiej  britf  wbere  a  proper 
Bune  IB  taken  w^icii  doesr  net  denoM'tlM  migiti  6f  the  goods,  but  ift  mei-ely  htstotical  or 
fancifuU  it  may  be  agood  trade  mark.  But  such  fanciful  AfttHenraBt  not  dei^e  or  atcempt 
to  denote  the  cfaamcter  of  the  article  on  Nrliici^  it  is  olaimed  oe  a  trade  mark« '  If  such 
name  r^ly  denote  the  obaraoter  el  the  article^  It  Is  a  label;  and  if  not,  it  is  Told.  A 
signature,  or  the  fme^tindle  of  a  BignAtors,  may  be  a  tiUde  mark;  and  so  tnaY  a  pseudo- 
nym. The  validi^  of  a  trade  mark  is  entirel v  independent  of  its  noveUy ;  and  the  sanie 
mark>  however  frequently  it  may  have  been  Used,  may  be  good  as  applied  to  a  different 
article. 

TBADX  raOTECTIOV  SOdttllES  are  associations  composet}  of  merchants^  trades- 
men, and  others,  which  have  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  und  for  protecting^ 
the  individual  members  from  losses  in  their  business  transactions  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  community  at  large.  They  began  to  e^rin^  up  about  the  middle  of  tha  last 
century — one  of  the  first  started  in  this  country  l^i^g  the  "London  assooiatioa  of 
guardians  for  the  protection  of  trade,''  wliich  wa^  established  in  177Q1  In  1^71  the  board 
of  trade  granted  a  license  for  incorporation  to  one  under  U»e  companies  acts,  188^^7. 
The  operations  of  these  societies  used  to  be  confined  chiefly  tp  the  compilation  of  regis- 
ters of  bankruptcies,  insolvencies^  and  private  settlements  with  creditors.  The  registes 
were  formed  thus:  £ach  member  informed  the  secretary  of  his  society  of  the  name»  .oe- 
cupution,  and  address  of  the  customers  who  became  insolvent,  with  the  amount  of  dtvi* 
dend  their  estate  yielded;  and  latterly,  the  circumstances  connected  with  such  insol- 
vency, whether  recklessness  or  extravagance  on  tlie  part  of  the  bankrupt,  pr  ianooent 
misfortune.  These  circumstances  were,  carefully  recor^od.  and  the  information  thus 
collected  having  been  found  useful,  means  were  taken  to  render  the  registers  more  com- 
plete. With  this  view,  new  sections  were  added  to  the  registers,  and  special  attention 
was  directed  to  the  exposure  of  swindlers,  and  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  or 
embezzlement.  iThe  information  accumulated  m  the  registers,  though  always  accessible 
to  such  members  as  made  inquiry  at  the  offices  of  the  society,  wi^  kept  strictly  private 
from  all  others.  But  the  extraordinary  development  of  commercial  enterprise  which 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  added  a  new  stimulus  to  the  tmde  protection 
movement.  The  registers  which  the  societies  now  printed  and  circulated  ftmong4heir 
members  contained  transcriptions  from  the  following  public  records:  viz.,  the  records 
of  the  bankruptcy  courts,  registers  of  assignments  and  trust-deeds,  bonds  or  warrants  of 
attorney,  bills  of  sale,  judges'  '>rder8,  protested  bills,  and  decrees  in  absence.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  diffusion  of  ir  rormation  of  this  description,  the  societies  undertook  to  recover 
past-due  bills  and  accounts  for  their  members,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  connec- 
ted with  bankruptcies  and  insolvencies,  collect  dividends,  and  perform  the  general 
agency  business  of  their  members— the  whole  being  done  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  this  purpose.  Committees  were  also  appointed  to  scrutinize  all 
measures  affecting  trade  and  commerce  which  ml^ht  be  introduced. into  parliament,  and 
to  promote  legislation  favorable  to  the  commercial  interest.  The  sphere  of  action  of 
trade  protection  societies  thus  rapidly  widened,  and  their  utility  kept  pace  with  their 
growth.  The  older  societies  established  oflfices  and  branches  throughout  the  country; 
and  new  societies  sprang  up  in  the  large  provincial  cities,  which  in  their  turn  opened 
agencies  and  branches  in  other  towns  ana  villages;  and  the  various  societies  beii\g  in 
communication,  the  machinery  of  the  whole  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  each. 

TSADEB-XnriOirS,  in  their  character  of  benefit  and  6ick  societies,  do  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  this  article.  We  have  principally  to  consider  thepi  as  associations  of  work- 
men against  employers  for  the  purpose  of  gaining,  either  in  time  or  money,  a  larger 
share  of  the  profits  of  their  trade.  A  brief  histcHiail  sketch  of  tbe  growth  of  the  princi- 
ple of  combination  may  fitly  introduce  the  subject. 

In  one  form  or  other  combination  has  always  existed  ever  sinice  the  employed  and 
employing  classes  became  distinAiishable  from  each  othet.  For  a  lonr  thne  after  the 
conquest  the  inhabitants  of  Enffland  were  of  two  olaseefl,  freemen  and  slaves.  These 
relations  not  permitting  work  for  wages,  there  could  be  then  no  combihallon  In  the 
modern  sense.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  we  find  tliat  wages  had  begun  to  be 
paid,  so  that  for  600  years  there  have  been  laborers  receiving  a  mobey  price  for  their 
ser\ices,  competing  far  employment,  and  arranging  teims  witli  employem.  The  power 
!  of  legislation  was,  however,  with  men  who  believed  their  interests  antagonistic  to  tboee  of 
I  the  workmen,  and  its  complexion  was  always  fa/vovable  to  masters.  When,  after  tbe  great 
;  pestilence  of  1849,  the  reduced  number  of  laborexB  demanded  better  pay,  it  was  enacted 
!  that  carters,  plowmen,  and  agricultural  servants  generally  should  be  content  with  their 
previous  rate  of  Hveries  and  wages;  they  were  to  continue  to  be  paid  in  kind  wheilB  pay- 
ment in  kind  had  been  customaiy;  they  were  forbidden  to  hire  themselves  for  the  day, 
but  must  take  service  for  a  year  or  other  fixed  period ;  a  rate  of  wages  was  fixed  for 
weedors,  haymakers,  mowers,  and  reapers;  and  their  hiring  for  the  future  was  to  be  in 
public.  A  little  later,  in  1868,  the  diet  and  clothing  of  artino^ri  and  servants  were  axed 
by  act  of  pari  lament.,  a^d  clothiers  were  requii^d  to  make,  and  tradesmen  to  sell,  cloth 
of  a  regulated  quality  at  a  regulated  price.  The  rate  at  which  labor  should  be  purchased 
W!is  fixed  after  this  lasbion  for  almost  two  centuries,  and  the  practice  declined  solely 
^K  cause  of  the  impossibility  of  i««eservjng  it.    But  even  within  Uie>  bwt^ldOj^ean  a  refic 
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ot  Ibepld  M|)erBUlfon.i»idted,  flocbttaeftecMcas  to-be  vortk  notiw.  ▲.taiia  d£>ivagefc, 
draMTD  up  in  1725  by  tiie  MaDcbe8t«r  jii»ticf«,'  declares, that :abv  workiDan  oonsptring/to 
obtain  more  thaa  me  nate  Utenby  Axud,  abould  for  tb&tluEd  oneose  stand  in  the  piUory 
and  loae  an  ear.  JjCODomicat  error,  it  will  be  «eea,  is  by  np  meant  the  menopoly  of  the 
poor.    •   .  ...........  :•..•..   •. 

One  of  the.eadiest  fotms  aflmuned  by.eombioation  la  shown  by  the  atatuscsv  passed 
about  140Q  A.t>.,  whioh  excluded  irom.dty  iaboi  all  who  had  bosn  trsiaed  to  the  plow 
up  to  the  age  of.  12  yeaia  The  evasion  of  thtee.  aiala  was  the  subiect  of  bitter  eompiadnts 
f  roni  the  city  inhabitants,  whose  pmcticai  nnion  against  agriculturists  was  defeated  \ry 
the  sending  of  country  childjrtti  into  tawns  as  apprentices  before  they  reached  that  age. 
For  oeneratioBS  this  jealousy,  of  earpoiation  against  corporation  continued  with  more  or 
less  lateABity. 

/In.themoee  ancient  forms  of  associated  labor,  sticfa  as  guilds  and  chartered  com- 
panies^ ^onbisfttimis  auoh  as  those  which  now  prerail  eould  not  exist.  Th^re  were  no 
maslefs  and  workman  as  sepan^te  and  opposed  classes.  Prodneers  weie  ^nitBd  as 
against  Umb  Gommunity;,  and  they' had  na  reason,  so  longes  the  gmki  was  prospierous,  for 
internal  dissension.*  When,  by  the  abuse  of  their  power  in  prosperity,  they  incurred 
iMstile  legislation,  they  becaiue  diaintegiaited;  workmen  were  employed  who  had  nei^er 
been  appreatices)  and  ultimately  the  ownem  of  capital  and  the  owners  of  kbor  became 
distinct  and  often  oppeiBing  canpa  Instead  of  a  guild  or  trade  besng  any  longer  a  com- 
pact monopolist  body,  acting  for  itself  agahnt  the  community,  the  tendency  was  thence- 
forward forcombtaatioa  of  one.aection  against  Ihe  other. 

Trades-unions,  or^nized  for  purposes  such  as  those  which  contemporary  untons 
contend  for,  have  existed  fbr  more  than  tarireeoentniies.'  'So  early  as  1548. a  statute  of 
Edward  VI.  is  diveoted,  among  ether  culprits,  against  certain  ^'artificers,  handicrafts- 
men^ and  laborersp"  who  had  **  swon  mutnal  oaths"  to  do  only  certain  kinds  of  work, 
to  regulate  how  much  work  diould  be  done  in  a  day,  and  what  hours  and  times  they 
should  work..  The  usual  penalties  of  fines,  piUory^  and  loas  of  ears  were  to  follow  a 
breackof  iteenaotmenta  Add  the  regulation  ofwaccs  to  the  objects  enumerated  m 
this  statttte,  and  w6  have  in  efiect  the  tcades-unions  ol  the  present  day.  Mainy  fruitless 
acts  were' e£lerwixd  passed  to  preivent  combinations  for  raising  wages.  Bo  long  as  a 
tacit  bond  existed,  aibd  unquestionably  one  did  and  does  exist,  among  employers,  repijs- 
9^8  on  the  part  of  workthen  were  ceruda,  and  the  only  question  was^  whether  the  right 
of  combinaUon  should  be  recogni£ed.by  the  law,  or  whether  the  parties  who  had  recourse 
to  it  should  be.  driven  into  secrecy  and  iHegality.  But  if  was  not  till  1824  that  the  legis- 
hilnie  bad  sufficient  wisdom  to  repeal  the  numerous  and  vexatious  acta  of  parliament  by 
which  it  had  been  sougiit  to  prevent  the  union  'either  of  masters  or  workmen.  By  the 
celebrated  act  of  that  year  the  combination  of  either  woikmen  or  capitalists  was  legal- 
iaed,  so  long  as  the  unions  refruoed  f rcMfei  violent  interfet^ace  with  persons  who  might 
refuse  to  join  them.  This  act  was  supplemented  by  another,  passed  in  1885,  which  in 
effect  declared  legal  aU  combinaitions  to^  settle  rates  ^!  wages  or  hours  of  work,  and 
illegal  all  such  as  aimed  at  other  vielliods  of  controlling  employers  in  the  use  of  capital, 
or  in  processes  of  manufactnre.  The  latest  legislation  (see  CoMBiKATiosr)  goes  further 
still,  declaring  comtmiations  legal  even  when  acting  (peaceably)  io  restraint  of  trade. 

A  modem  trades-union'  ia  a  rather  complex  orgaijization.  rerhaps  the  best  definition 
of  them  is  the  one  given  by  Ih^  social  science  '*  committee  on  trade  societies,'*  appointed 
at  Bradford  in  1859,  and  which  published  its.  report  in  1860.  The  committee  included 
Dr.  Farr,  prof.  Fawcett,  Mr.  W.  £.  Foster,  and  many  other  well-known. names>  and  its 
investigations  were  very  sefutshing  and  valuable.  Indeed,  its  report  is  even  yet  by  far 
the  best  repertory  of. facts  on  the  subject..  A  trade  society  is  thensh^  defined  as  *'  a  com- 
bination of  workmen  to  enable  each  to  secure  the  conditions  most  favorable  lor  labor." 
The  capitalisfiB  accumulations  afford  him  an  advantage  which  tlse  laborer*  without  asso- 
ciation, does  AOt  possess.  The  funds  of  the  union  are  intended  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
As  accessories,  the  unions  collect  funds  for  other  purposes,  such  as  l)enefit  societies, 
insurance  of  tools;  libraries,  and. read ingwrooms;  but  their ^ trade  objects  are  those  with 
which  we  are  especially  concerned.  The  following  means  of  assisting  and  defending  the 
trades  associatecf  are  enumerated  by  the  committee  as  now  in  general  use— 1.  Fublishing 
periodically  the  state  of  the  trade  in  Effort nt  parts  of  the  country;  2.  Keeping  registers 
of  men  unemployed  and  of  roaatera  wanting  men;  8;  Assisting  men  from  town  to  town 
in  search  of  employment,  and  oooaaionally  to  emig^te;  4,  ile^ulattng  the  number  of 
apprentice&in  thetnadis;  5.  Maintaining  men  in  resistance  to. employers;  6.  Kegulaiing 
number  of  working  hours,  and  preparing  trade  rules;  7,  Organizuig strikes. 

The  advocates  at  the  unions  insist  that  they  are  the  only  means  by  which  workmen  can 
defend  themselvies  agamst  the  affgression  of  employers.  .  It  is  argued  that  the  ickdivldual 
laborer  haa  no  chance  of  resisting  the  capitalist  on  equal  terms;  that  starvatiuu  Ucuds 
too  closely  on  his  heels  to  permit  his  successfully  opposing  a  seduction  of  his  wages,  iiow* 
ever  arbitrary  or  uniust.  It  is  urged  that  assodtatioas  of  employers  are  practically 
universal,  and  tliat  their  object  is  mainly  to  secure  for  themselves*  the  largest  possible 
share  of  the  profits  which  are  the  product  of  capital  and  labor  united.  It  is  further  said 
that  in  the  event  of  any  depression  of  trade,  the  masters  'invariably  attempt  to  reduce 
wages;  and  that  when  trade  improves,  tbe3'  defer  as  kmg  aa  phosdble  the  restoration  of 
the  former  rate.    Thus,  workmen  are  ihem^m  feel  oauimeroiai  disaftter  aodHbe  Is 
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benefit  by  bottec  tioMs.  Any  ilteiapt  to  Mmedy  this  «Uiie  of  thinos  by  indiTldual  AOtkm 
would,  it  U  coQceiTed,  be  abortive.  The  capitaiigt  might  easily  do  wlUiout  the  services 
of  any  single  laborer,  while  to  the  latter  the  loss  of  employment  might  be  ruin.  Associ- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  employed  class  beoomes,  therefore,  a  necessity,  and  their  organ!- 
asation  puts  them  at  once  much  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  employers  when 
negotiating  either  as  to  rates  of  wages  or  terms  of  labor«  That  in  both  these  matters 
there  is  a  constant  gravitation  against  the  workman  seems  to  be  admitted  by  most  who 

.  have  considered  the  subject,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  suggesting  any  effective  resistance 
to  the  downward  tendency,  except  that  of  oombinatioa.  Unionists  point  to  many  rega- 
lationsin  the  interests  of  workmen  which  combination  has  enabled  them  to  introduce, 
and  while  they  freely  admit  that  im  numerous  instances  the  contest  between  labor  and 
capital  has  resulted  in  the  apparent  defeat  of  the  former,  yet  they  assert  that,  in  the  loi^ 
run,  most  of  the  -points  contended  for  have  been  gained.  They  maintain  that  in  very 
many  trades,  they  have  succeeded  in  preventing  abuses,  aBdihat  the  untOBshave  con- 

.  tributed,  more  than  sny  other  agency,  to  make  "  the  workman's  Hfe  regalar,-e¥ea,  and 
safe."  Further,  it  is  contended  that  the  necessity  for  strikes  will  beoome  continually 
less  as  organization  becomes  more  perfect  and  uniform;  the  iu8t4imils  of  their  action 
will  be  more  fully  comprehended;  the  sufEerii^  and  losses  of  past  strikes  will  act  as  a 
warning  against  too  precipitate  action  in  the  future,  either  on  the  part  of  masters  or  men; 
and  that,  m  the  end,  the  main  results  of  combinatioa  will  be  secured,  without  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  arbitrament  of  force,  either  in  the  sh^>e  of  strikes  or 
lock-outs—the  latter  of  which,  indeed,  is  only  a  strike  of  the  employers  against  the 


Yet  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  against  this  catalogue  of  uses  may  be  set  many  and 
serious  evils.  Some  unions  dislike  the  exertion  of  special  or  superior  ability  l^  any  of 
their  membecs,  deeming  it  an  injustice  to  the  rest  that  one  should  sain  higher  pay  or 
win  a  loftier  position.  In  many,  cases,  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  pMfcy  they  set  them- 
selves against  and  discountenance  any  elevation  of  the  standard  of  laM)r,and  so  act  as 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  industrial  progress  of  their  class.  In  other  instances,  strikes  are 
determined  upon  by  unions  at  times  when  the  position  of  the  market  renders  sacoess 
impossible,  resulting  in  severe  and  prolonged  suffering;  while  in  some  "highly  skilled 
and  limited  trades,^  a  far  higher  rate  of  wages  has  been  enforced  for  a  time  Uian  the 
value  of  the  labor  performed  would  Justify,  in  the  end  materially  checking  production, 
or  transferring  the  industry  itself  to  other  countries.  The  same  effect  has  been  produced 
by  the  arbitrary  enforcement,  in  some  branches  of  manufacture,  of  obnoxious  restric- 
tions upon  the  hours  and  mode  of  working.  Thus,  Birmingham  lost  much  of  thsit 
portion  of  its  hardware  manufacture  which  is  now  carried  on  by  machinery,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Birmingham  artisans  to  the  introduction  of 
machine-labor;  and  the  steel  manufacture  threatened  at  one  time  to  migrate  from 
Sheffield,  on  account  of  trades-union  dictation.  There  is,  moreover,  another  and 
serious  class  of  objections.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  unions  foster  an  unfortunate 
spirit  of  antagonism.  Being  constantly  and  consciously  on  the  defensive,  they  come  at  last 
to  suspect  evil  in  every  movement,  and  to  put  a  smister  interpretation  on  every  action 
of  employers.  The  special  interests  of  the  trade  affected  are  too  often  the  only  objects 
cared  for;  and  narrow,  selfish,  and  unjust  regulations  are  enacted  for  its  supposed 
benefit.  One  trade  is  isolated  from  another;  one  class  of  laborers  fences  itself  off  against 
incursions  upon  its  peculiar  territoiy  and  tries,  by  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
apprentices,  the  enforcement  of  objectionable  terms. of  aervice,  and  other  coercive 
methods,  to  remain  a  close  monopofist  corporation.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how 
inturiously  such  a  policy  affecte  the  working-diasses  generally,  and  what  a  complete 
subordination  it  implies  of  the  general  wdl-being  to  the  desired  prosperity  of  a  smaD 
and  selfish  number.  In  some  trades,  the  practice  of  coercion  has  grown  into  systematic 
terrorism  and  crime.  The  Sheffield  grinders  and  the  Lancashire  bricknuikers  began 
with  merely  refusing  to  work  with  non-unionists;  but  thehr  methods  of  procedure  have 
ended  in  frequent  brutal  and  murdei  "^us  outrage.  The  revelations  of  the  special  com- 
missions of  1867  are  among  the  saddest  contributions  to  English  histoiy. 

One  of  these  n>ecial  commissions— that  of  Mr.  Overend  and  his  colleagues  at 
Sheffield— is  of  sufllcient  importance  and  interest  to  warrant  rather  special  reference. 
Out  of  about  sixty  trades-unions  in  that  town,  thirteen  are  proved  to  have  promoted  or 
encouraged  outrages  of  various  d^rees  of  criminality,  from  theft  and  intimidation  up 
to  personal  violence  and  murder.  The  most  ordinary  method  of  coercion  in  use  bears 
the  name  of  "rattening,"  and  is  employed  to  enforce  payment  of  contributions  to  the 
unions,  and  to  compel  obedience  to  their  rules.  If  any  woricman  fall  into  arrear  with 
his  paymenU,  or  infringe  the  rules  of  the  trade  to  which  he  belongs,  his  wheel-bands, 
tools,  or  other  materials  of  work  are  secretly  removed,  and  held  in  pledge,  untfl  he  sub- 
mits to  the  requirements  of  the  union.  This  is  done  most  frequently  under  the  direct 
orders  of  the  union  officers;  but  sometimes  a  private  member  "rattens"  another,  who  is 
known  to  be  in  some  way  at  issue  with  his  society,  and  takes  the  risk  of  his  action  being 
adopted  by  the  remainder.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  on  due  submission  and  a  modente 
payment,  the  property  rattened  is  restored  to  its  owner.  The  practice  is  defended  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  readiest  and  most  effectual  means  of  compelling  the  regular 
payment  of  contributions  to  the  union  funds  and  of  enforcing  obedience  to  union  cHwien. 
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9o  fhotoughly  IS  it  understood  that  rattenine  is  the  work  of  a  tmde  society,  that  a  mtaa, 
iHrhose  tools  are  takeu  ucvcr  thinks  of  applying  to  the  police  for  restitution;  he  com- 
municates with  the  secretary  of  the  union  which  governs  his  trade.  In  cases  of  con- 
tumacy on  the  part  of  a  member,  it  is  Sometimes  attempted  to  saddle  his  employer  with 
the  cost  of  tlie  rattening,  even  when  he  is  no  party  to  the  dispute,  on  the  ground,  that 
he  ought  to  compel  his  .workmen  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  union.  Kattening  is 
generally  successful  in  securing  its  ends;  but  if  it  fail,  an  anonymous  letter  is  sent  to  the 
refractory  peraon,  threatening  vengeance  in  the  event  of  further  resistance;  and  in  only 
too  many  instances,  the  threats  have  been  carried  out  to  the  last  extremit^r.  Thus,  in 
1854,  a  man  named  Ellsha  Parker  had  his  house  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  his  horse  was 
hamstrung,  and  he  himself  disabled  by  a  pistol-shot,  because  he  worked  with  non-union 
men,  after  being  warned  to  leave  his  employment.  In  1857,  James  Linley  was  shot  at 
and  wounded  for  changing  his  business  of  grinding  scissors  for  that  of  grinding  saws, 
and  keeping  a  greater  number  of  apprentices  than  the  rules  of  the  trade  prescribed.  As 
he  still  persisted,  he  was  shot  to  aeath  with  an  air-^un  in  1S59.  At  other  times,  pow- 
der has  been  mixed  witli  filings  or  other  materials  near  the  working  apparatus  of 
obnoxious  persons,  who  have  often  suffered  serious  injuries  from  its  explosion.  The 
list  of  outrages,  fatal  and  other,  might  be  largely  extended;  but  those  we  have  given  are 
not  unfair  representatives  of  the  whole.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  of  late  years  the  evil 
pre-eminence  of  Sheflield  has  not  been  so  obvious,  but  the  old  spirit  occasionally  asserts 
Itself  still,  though  happily  in  some  what  milder  forms. 

The  bellows-cutting  bv  the  chain-makers  of  the  midland  districts,  during  their  strike 
of  1859,  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  rattening  at  Sheffield;  and  disclosures  of  similar 
practices  were  made  at  the  inquiry  before  Mr.  Pickering  and  others  in  Manchester,  also 
in  1867.  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  detail ;  but  the  examples  of  Sheffield,  Dudley, 
and  Wolverhampton  were  faithfully  repeated.  Powder  explosions,  personal  injuries, 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  bricks  b^  trampling  upon  them  while  soft,  a  shed  destroyed 
by  naphtha,  the  insertion  of  needles  into  the  clay,  so  as  to  disable  the  workmen;  such 
were  among  the  characteristic  confessions  made  by  the  witnesses.  Among  other  reasons 
^ven  for  a  strike  was  one  that  an  employer  had  himself  "set  a  brick,"  a  task  expFcssly 
reserved  for  brick-setters;  and  amouff  the  restrictions  on  trade  was  one  forbidding  the 
use  in  Manchester  of  bricks  not  made  withiu  the  Manchester  district,  a  circle  Sbout 
eight  miles  across. 

Although  in  very  many  instances  strikes  have  been  begun  and  concluded  without 
the  Intervention  of  trades-unions,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  more  notable  strikes 
have  either  been  organized  by  them,  or  had  their  direct  support ;  and  of  late,  the  ten- 
dency has  been  to  associate  the  unions  of  different  trades  into  one  body,  so  far  as  this 
particular  policy  is  concerned.  This  article  would  therefore  be  incomplete  without  a 
brief  reference  to  some  of  the  moi;e  remarkable  contests  between  masters  and  workmen. 

Anuong  the  leading  strikes,  few,  if  any,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public 
more  than  the  struggle  between  the  amalgamated  society  of  engineers  and  their 
employers,  which  took  place  in  1851-52.  It  originated  in  the  determination  of  the 
workmen  to  abolish  piecework  and  over-time.  Tne  dispute  was  further  complicated 
through  a  demand  made  by  the  mechanics  at  Messrs.  Hibbert  &  Platt*s  works,  in 
Oldham,  insisting  that  certain  self-acting  machines  in  use  there  should  be  attended  to 
"by  skilled  laborers  only.  Thirty-four  Lancashire  firms  entered  into  a  written  agreement 
to  meet  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  men  by  the  immediate  closing  of  their  establish- 
ments, which  furnished  employment  to  10.000  people.  A  similar  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  master  engineers  of  the  London  district.  The  men  left  work  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1852,  and  the  works  were  formally  closed  on  the  10th.  The  strike  virtually  ended 
on  the  30th  March,  when  the  men  conceded  the  points  in  dispute,  with  the  exception  of 
an  obnoxious  declaration  insisted  upon  by  the  masters,  that  none  of  the  men  employed 
should,  for  the  future,  either  directly  or  indirectly  support  trades-unions.  The  cost  of 
the  strike  is  understood,  besides  the  enormous  loss  of  wages,  to  have  exceeded  £40,000, 
including  moneys  contributed  to  non-society  men.  Great  numbers  of  the  men  emi- 
grated, and  fearful  suffering  was  endured  by  thousands  of  families.  The  amalgamated 
society  still  exists,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  organizations  in  the 
interest  of  labor  in  the  world.  In  1852.  after  its  failure  in  tlie  great  struggle,  it  started 
with  7,000  members.  In  I860,  its  members  exceeded  17,000,  and  in  1878  they  num- 
bered 45,408.  The  total  income  of  the  society  for  1878  was  £123,881,  and  its  accumu- 
lated funds  were  £251,675.  It  has  branches  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  English 
engineers  are  employed. 

The  strike  of  1853  in  the  cotton  trade  at  Preston  was  also  met  by  a  lock-out.  About 
18,000  people  were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  struggle  lasted  seven  months,  and  during 
its  progress  public  feeling  was  keenly  roused.  The  10  per  cent  advance  in  wages  con- 
tended for  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  masters,  the  last  chances  of  the  work-people 
heing  destroyed  by  the  depression  of  trade  consequent  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
war.  The  cost  of  the  strike  to  the  workmen  and  their  friends,  in  actual  money  paid, 
was  £105,000. 

In  1859  there  occurred  a  strike  and  lock  out  in  the  building  trades  of  London.  The 
object  of  the  strike  was  to  reduce  the  working  day  from  ten  to  nine  hours,  the  existing 
rate  of  wages  being  retained.  It  was  met  by  the  simultaneous  closing  of  225  building 
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establishments,  at  which  24,000  men  were  employed.  Tlie  contest  lasted  for  nearlj 
seven  montiis,  and  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  men,  after  an  enormous  loss  in  wages 
and  trade  funds.  No  less  than  £23,000  was  contributed  by  other  trade  societiee,  in  aid 
of  the  men  concerned  in  this  dispute. 

The  mining  trades— coal  and  iron— have  within  the  last  few  yean  shown  mcrked 
triumphs  of  labor  over  capital.  The  great  Forest  of  Dean  and  South  Wales  si i  ikes  in 
the  coal-trade  terminated  at  the  beginning  of  1873,  substantially  in  favor  of  the 
employed.  Yet  there  are  some  later  facts  which  tell  the  other  way.  A  determined 
strike  of  the  Edinburgh  book- printers  (1872-73),  for  the  51  hours  limit,  which  lasted 
18  weeks,  terminated  in  favor  of  the  employers.  Notwithstanding  the  absolute  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  coal  in  a  climate  and  a  manufacturing  country  like  ours,  and  the 
close  unions  maintained  bv  the  working  colliers,  the  coal-masters  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  upper  hand,  and  wages  are  sinking  back  toward  the  old  level,  though 
now  they  will  probably  alwavs  remain  at  a  somewhat  higher  point  than  tliey  had 
reached  up  to  1872.  The  failure  of  the  farm-laborers  in  1873-74  to  carry  their 
struggle  to  a  successful  issue,  even  under  the  singularly  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Arch,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  large  numbers  were  assisted  to  emigrate,  so 
reducing  the  competition  for  employment  upon  which  the  farmers  relied  for  victory,  is 
another  proof  that  triumph  is  not  always  with  the  men.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  the 
men  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  succeed  in  their  first  organized  attempt  against  a 
system  centuries  old. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  existing  trades-unions  have  registered  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  act  34  and  85  Vict.,  cap.  81;  yet  the  report  of  the  registrar  of 
trades-unions  showed  in  1877,  278  registered  trades-unions,  with  200,222  members,  an 
income  of  £254,665,  and  a  fund  of  £374,989. 

The  nine-hours  movement  created  great  excitement  for  a  time,  but  was  practicallT 
settled  in  favor  of  the  labor-classes.  The  first  strike  for  it  was  bv  the  Edinburgh 
masons  in  1861.  After  an  exhaustive  struggle,  the  masters  yielded  the  men's  demand 
for  a  limit  of  51  hours  a  week.  Agitation  was  kept  up  bv  different  trades  in  succession; 
and  ultimately  the  hours  of  labor  were  generally  so  fixea.  But  in  1878  a  disposition  to 
insist  on  54  hours  was  manifested  by  emplovers  in  various  quarters. 

The  lowering  of  the  franchise  to  household  suffrage  has  lent  a  new  significancy  to 
trades- union^.  Thev  have  now  become  a  great  power  in  politics.  There  is  the 
trades  congress,  whicn  holds  an  annual  conference  in  the  different  leading  towns,  and 
discusses  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  labor.  They  have  not  yet  begun  to  publish 
transactions;  but,  no  doubt,  they  soon  will,  for  this  congress  is  undoubtedly  to  be  one 
of  the  controlling  social  powers  of  Great  Britain.  It  appoints  a  committee  every  year, 
which  sits  in  London,  to  look  after  the  acts  of  parliament  and  other  public  movements 
affecting  trade.  Another  object  they  contemplate  is  to  get  working-men  returned  as 
members  of  parliament ;  and  this  they  have  at  last  accomplished  hy  the  election  to  tlie 
parliament  of  1874  of  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald  for  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  for 
Morpeth.— Mill's  PdUHcal  Economy;  Report  of  the  Social  Scienee  Committee  on  Tradet^ 
Societies,  1860.    For  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  trades-unions,  see  the  article 

COMBIKATION. 

TRADES-UNIONS  {ante),  organizations  of  workine-men  for  mutual  protection  and 
assistance.  They  exist  in  Europe,  in  certain  countries;  but  are  most  common -and  power- 
ful in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Their  origin  is  properly  described  as  "  the  inevitable 
and  necessary  outcome  of  those  changes  in  industrial  life  which  led  to  the  growth  of  a 
capitalist  class — men  who  were  not  craftsmen,  as  formerly,  but  manufacturers.  They 
were  fostered  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  conseauent  division  of  labor,  the 
aggregation  of  large  numbers  of  work-people  in  certain  localities,  and  the  inauguration 
of  factory  life.'*  These  organizations  have  reached  great  stren^h  in  Englana;  where 
in  1879,  four  trades-unions  comprised  1010  branches,  94,172  members;  and  had 
on  hand  funds  amounting  to  £446,823,  or  |2,250,000.  These  four  societies  where  the 
amalgamated  society  of  engineers;  the  friendly  society  of  iron-founders;  the  boiler- 
makers  and  iron  ship-builders;  and  the  amalgamated  carpenters  and  joiners.  These 
societies  disbursed  in  1877,  to  persons  out  of  work.  £126,576;  sick  benefit,  £50,772; 
superannuation,  £18,810;  accident  bei^efit,  £6,208;  funeral  benefit,  £13,310.  Introduced 
into  the  United  States  by  English  working-men,  they  have  spread  rapidly,  until  every 
trade  has  its  "  union."  That  of  the  railroad  engineers  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and 
best  or&ninized.  They  have  not  succeeded  in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  in  foment- 
ing and  Bustidning  differences  between  employers  and  employed;  though  they  have 
organized  important  and  costly  strikes,  and  have  materially  deranged  the  system  of 
lal)or  by  restricting  the  employment  of  apprentices  in  workshops,  thus  linuting  the  field 
for  the  education  of  the  American  mechanic.    See  Cobcbinatiomb;  Strikbb. 

TBAOSWnnMI.    See  Winds. 

TSADITIOir.    See  Rule  of  Faith;  iKFALLtBiLrnr. 

TEADU'CIAVISK  (Lat.  tradudammnus;  from  tradux,  a  "  vine-laver"  for  propagation), 
one  of  the  theories  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  production  of  the  soul  in 
the  procreation  of  the  human  species.  The  theory  known  as  traducianism  is  ascribed  to 
Tertullian  as  its  first  author;  and  is  elaborately  explained  and  defended  by  him  in  hit 
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book  0/»  Ihs  Soul,  written  after  behad  lapsed  into  the  Montanist  lieresy.  In  oppoaitioa 
to  others  who  bad  held  the  theory  of  pre-existence  of  souls,  of  which  pre-existing  souls 
one  is  divinely  infused;  or,  by  some  natural  affinity,  is  attracted  into  each  foetus  so  soon 
as  it  has  been  formed  by  generation  in  the  procreation  of  man,  Tertullian  taught  that 
souls  are  propagated  br  souls  \v&  bodies  by  bodies,  and  by  the  same  or  a  simultaneous 
process.  In  another  place  he  describes  this  origin  of  soul  from  soul  as  generation,  and 
even  of  a  class  analogous  to  corporeal  generation;  and  this  more  gross  and  material 
exposition  of  the  theory  of  traducianism  is  sometimes  called  generaUfmimn;  which,  how- 
erver,  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  totally  distinct  theory.  A  third  hypothesis  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  soul  suggested  that,  in  the  propagation  of  the  human  species,  whenever 
a  human  body  is  formed  by  generation,  the  soul  which  is  to  animate  that  body  is  created 
and  by  divine  power  infused  into  it.  This  theory  is  called  creationism,  Xhe  discussion 
of  these  theories  in  the  4th  and  5th  c.  was  much  promoted  by  the  controversies  on 
Manich»ism.    See  MANioosANa 

TEA?AL'0AB,  Cafb,  a  low  promontory  on  tlie  s.  coast  of  Spain,  about  29  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Tarifa  (q.v.),  on  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  memorable  for  the  great  naval 
victory  obtained  off  its  shores  by  the  British  fleet  under  Nelson,  over  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain,  under  the  French  commander  Yiltencuve  and  two  Spanish  admirals. 
The  British  force  consisted  of  d7  sail  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  1  schooner,  and  1  cutter; 
the  force  of  the  Frencli  and  Spaniards  united  amounted  to  88  sail  of  the  line,  6  frigates, 
and  3  brigs.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  largest  of  the  enemies'  ships  carried  80  guns 
more  than  the  largest  of  the  British  ships.  The  engagement  resulted  in  a  iplendid  vic- 
tory for  the  British,  who  captured  nineteen  of  the  enemies'  ships.  The  victory,  how- 
ever, was  gained  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  English  admirals.  See  Nslsoh. 

TB&eAOASTK.    See  Gum. 

TBA0SDT.    See  Drama. 

TBA'OOFAV,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  phatiamda,  having  the  head  crested,  but 
naked  on  the  chee&  and  around  the  eyes;  a  horn-like  caruncle  projecting  backward 
from  behind  each  eye;  and  a  loose  wattle,  capable  of  being  inflated,  hanging  beneath 
the  bill.  The  tarsi  are  armed  with  a  blunt  spur  in  the  male,  unarmed  in  the  female. 
The  species  are  few,  and  are  natives  of  Asia.  They  are  birds  of  beautiful  olumage, 
somewhat  resemblins;  pheasants,  but  of  more  bulky  form,  and  with  roundea  tails  of 
moderate  length.  The  first  known  species  (T.  satyrtuiihsA  been  called  the  horned 
pheaaant.  It  inhabits  the  higher  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  Thibet,  and  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous provinces  of  China.  The  tragopans  seem  particularl}r  deserving  of  attention,  as 
capable  of  acclimatization  in  Britain,  and  probably  of  domestication. 

TRAIN,  Georgk  Francis,  b.  Boston,  1880;  merchant  in  Boston  and  in  Australia, 
where  he  established  the  house  of  Caldwell,  Train  &  Co. ;  went  to  England  in  1860,  aud 
undertook  to  form  street-railway  companies  in  Birkenhead  and  London,  but  his  plans 
-Were  obstructed  by  legal  opposition.  He  returned  to  this  country  in  1882.  He  has 
traveled  extensiveljr  and  addressed  larKe  audiences  of  laboring  men,  trades-unions,  etc., 
in  tills  country  and  in  Europe.  In  1857  he  published  An  American  Merchant  in  Europe, 
Ana^  and  Au^tmUa,  and  Young  America  Abroad,  Collections  of  speeches  followed; 
Irish  Independency  appeared  in  1865,  ChampionetUp  of  Women,  1868.  He  is  marked  for 
eccentricity. 

TBAIV-BAVBS  (or  more  properly,  Trainibd  Bakds),  a  force  of  militia,  and  not  differ- 
ing  essentially  from  that  force,  substituted  by  James  I.  for  the  old  English  fyrd,  or 
national  militia.  The  train-bands  of  London  were  chiefly  composed  of  apprentices;  and 
their  unruly  doings  formed  the  subject  for  many  facetious  plays  and  tales.  In  the  civil 
wars,  the  train-bands  sided  with  the  parliament;  and  Charles  ll.  restored  tbe  militia  on 
its  (^d  local  footing. 

TRADrnrCh,  applied  m  a  sporting  sense,  implies  the  acquisition  of  the  most  vigonms 
and  perfect  health,  and  is  used  alike  in  reference  to  men,  horses,  and  dogs.  An  indi- 
vidual is  said  to  be  trained  "  in  condition,"  when  he  has  by  certain  processes  rendered 
his  frame  as  fit  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be,  for  performing  some  feat  of  strength  or 
endurance — such  as  undergoing  a  pugilistic  encounter,  a  wrestling  match,  or  a  trial  of 
speed,  or  any  other  prolong^  exertion.  To  accomplish  this  end,  a  long  course  of  training 
is  often  gone  through,  in  many  instances  of  a  very  severe  nature.  It  being  necessary  to 
divest  the  muscles  of  every  particle  of  fatty  tissue  which  can  possibly  be  got  off  without 
direct  injunr  to  the  health,  it  often  happens  that  many  pounds  of  flesh  are  required  to 
be  dLspersed,  and  the  most  severe  and  continued  exertion,  the  body  l)eing  wrapped  in 
thick  suits  of  flannels,  denominated  "  sweaters,"  is  necessary.  Constant  hard  and  sharp 
exercise  in  this  fashion,  combined  with  rigid  abstinence,  and  a  strict  regard  to  other 
established  laws  of  the  art,  are  a  eine  qud  nan  in  getting  the  body  into  the  height  of  con- 
dition. For  example,  however  thirsty  the  person  training  may  be,  after  perhaps  ten 
miles'  rapid  walking  in  a  triple  suit  of  sweaters,  he  must  drink  but  very  sparingly,  for 
although  he  may  have  taken  off  pounds  of  flesh  by  profuse  perspiration,  one  glass  of  ale 
would  undo  the  whole  effect.  Great  attention  to  diet  is  necessary.  Indeed,  much  of 
the  syjrtem  may,  as  a  modern  writer  ha«  aptly  expressed  it,  be  laid  down  in  the  resolute 
performance  of  the  tliree  cardinal  virtues — temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity.    AhnosI 
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the  Bame  course  is  pursued  toward  animals;  and  whether  for  huntiog  or  racing,  horseB 
and  dogs  have  to  submit  to  a  course  of  training  to  bring  them  into  condition.  Lately, 
the  Turkish  bath,  as  a  means  of  procuring  the  necessary  reduction  flesh  without  such 
excessive  labor,  has  been  found  a  most  efficient  ally  in  training.  Out  of  condition,  the 
muscles  are  flabby,  confused,  and  coated  with  fat;  the  skin  dead  and  lifeless;  the  eve 
dull  and  heavy;  the  lungs  laboring,  and  the  movements  slow.  In  condition,  the  muscles 
stand  out  hard,  clear,  and  definea;  the  tendons  show  like  cords;  the  skin  is  clear  and 
ruddy;  the  eye  bright;  the  lungs  play  with  unrestrained  freedom;  and  the  whole  frame 
is  endued  with  vigor  and  perfect  activity.  Animals,  from  their  less  artificial  existence, 
require  far  less  training  than  men  to  bring  them  into  condition. 

TEA' JAH'8  COLUXN,  a  celebrated  column  at  Rome,  which  was  reared  114  a.d.*,  by 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  It  is  considered  not 
only  the  greatest  work  of  its  architect,  Apollodorus,  but  one  of  the  noblest  structures 
of  Its  kind  ever  erected.  The  pedestal  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  of  warlike  instruments, 
shields,  and  helmets;  and  a  very  remarkable  series  of  bas-reliefs,  forming  a  spiral  round 
the  shaft,  exhibitis  ii  continuous  history  of  the  military  achievements  of  Trajan.  These 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  and,  independently  of  their  beauty  as  works  of  art,  they 
are  invaluable  as  records  of  ancient  costume.  A  spiral  staircase  in  the  interior  of  the 
column  leads  to  its  summit.  The  height  of  the  entire  column  is  132  feet.  It  still  stands 
erect  in  all  its  ancient  beauty  amid  the  ruins  of  Ti-ajau's  forum.  The  summit  was 
originally  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor,  which  has  been  incongruously 
replaced  by  one  of  St.  Peter. 

TEAJA1P0  WALL,  a  line  of  fortifications  stretching  across  the  Dobrudscha  from 
Gzernavoda,  where  the  Danube  bends  northward,  to  a  point  of  the  Black  sea  coast  near 
Kustendji.  It  consists  of  a  double,  and  in  some  places  a  triple,  line  of  ramparts  of 
earth,  from  8|  to  11  ft.  in  height  on  the  average  (though  occasionally  it  attains  an  alti- 
tude of  19i  ft.),  bounded  along  its  n.  side  by  a  valley,  which,  being  generally  marshy, 
and  abounding  in  small  lakes  and  pools,  serves  admirably  the  purpose  of  a  fosse.  This 
valley  was  long  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  channel  by  which  the 
Danube  emptied  itself;  and  a  scheme  for  utilizing  it  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  to 
provide  a  more  commodious  water-communication  with  the  Black  sea,  in  lieu  of  the 
long  and  troublesome  navi^tion  by  the  Sulina  mouth,  has  been  frequently  mooted,  and 
is  undoubtedly  quite  practicable;  but  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  has  hitherto  been  a 
bar  to  its  execution.  During  the  war  of  1854  Trajan's  wall  became  an  important  line  of 
defense  on  the  invasion  of  the  Dobrudscha  by  the  Russians,  and  the  invaders  were  twice 
defeated  in  their  attempts  to  pass  it — at  Kostelli  (April  10)  and  Czernavoda  (April  20  to  22). 

TBAJAIftrS,  Marcus  Ulpius,  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  at  Italica  (Alcala),  near 
Seville,  Sept.  18,  52  a.d.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  which  was  probably  of 
Roman  origin,  and  was  early  trained  to  arms,  becoming  a  prominently  successful  l&B^der 
in  the  Parthian  and  German  campaigns,  during  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Domitian.  He 
was  rewarded  for  his  valuable  services  by  promotion  to  the  oiflces  of  pretor  and  consti) 
(91  A.D.),  and  was  ultimately  adopted  (97  a.d.)  by  Nerva  (q.v.)  as  his  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor. Trajanus  became  sole  ruler  in  January  of  ohe  following  year,  and  celebrated  the 
event  of  his  accession  by  the  usual  lar^ss  to  the  soldiers,  which  gift  his  liberalty  prompted 
him  to  extend  also  to  the  Roman  citizens  and  their  children ;  and  he  made  large  pro- 
vision out  of  the  imperial  treasury  for  the  upbringing  of  the  children  of  poor  freemen 
in  Rome  and  other  Italian  towns,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
llition.  In  101  a.d.,  Rome,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  its  empeix)r  leading  forth  his 
legions  in  person  on  a  career  of  conquest,  when  Trajanus  set  out  on  his  first  campaign 
against  the  Dacians  who  had  exacted  tribute  from  Rome  since  Domitian's  time.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  destructive;  the  emperor's  opponents  were  valiant  warriors,  and 
headra  by  an  able  leader,  their  monarch,  Decebal us;  but  the  Romans  at  last  gained  a 
decisive  superiority ;  and  in  a  subsequent  campaign  (104  to  105)  completely  subdued  their 
opponents,  whose  country  thenceforth  became  me  Roman  province  of  Dacia,  and  was 
secured  by  partial  colonization.  This  conquest,  the  first  since  the  death  of  Augustus, 
was  celebrated,  on  Trajanus's  return  to  Rome,  by  a  triumph,  and  by  games  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  which  continued  for  four  months.  Thirst  for  dominion  again  impelled 
Trajanus  to  the  east  in  106  a.d.  Landing  in  Syria,  he  marched  northward,  received  on 
his  way  the  submission  of  numerous  princes,  possessed  himself  of  Armenia,  which  he 
made  a  province  of  his  empire,  and  hugely  gratified  the  Roman  senate  wit^  long  lists  of 
monarchs,  never  before  heard  of,  who  had  bowed  to  their  swav.  The  record  of  the 
•vents  of  the  next  seven  years  of  Trajanus's  reign  is  extremely  defective,  the  few  notices 
in  Dion  Cassius  and  others  being  insufficient  for  the  construction  of  a  consecutive  narra 
live.  In  115  a.  D.,  he  again  set  out  from  Syria,  directing  his  march  this  time  against  the 
degenerate  Parthian  empire;  took  Ctesiphon  almost  without  a  struggle;  and  d^Bcending 
the  Tigris,  and  subduing  the  tribes  on  both  banks,  became  the  first  and  only  Roman 
general  who  navigated  the  Persian  gulf.  On  his  return,  he  found  that,  like  the  oent  reed 
which  recovers  its  position  when  relieved  from  pressure,  the  peoples  of  Mesopotamia, 
north  Syria,  and  Arabia  required  to  be  again  and  more  thoroughly  subdued.  This  being 
done,  and  Parthia  again  conquered,  Trajanus,  sinking  under  a  combination  of  dropsy 
$nd  paralysis,  which  had  long  afiUcted  him,  attempted  to  reach  Italy /but  was  overtaken 
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by  death  at  Selinns,  in  Ollieia,  Aug.,  117.  Thou^  most  of  Traianiis'B  reign  was  spent 
in  the  gratification  of  his  warlike  ambition,  the  mternal  administration  was  far  from 
being  neglected;  theadministrationof  justice  was  vigorous  and  impartial;  that  of  finance 
was  equally  acceptable;  informers  (deUUorea)  were  seyerelj  punished,  ahd  peculating 
^^▼emors  of  provinces  rigorously  prosecuted.  The  improvement  and  beautifying  dt 
Rome^a  favorite  occupation  of  the  emperors — was  carried  on;  the  empire  was  traversed 
in  all  directions  by  new  military  routes,  canals  and  bridges  were  constructed,  new  towns 
built,  the  Via  Appia  was  restored,  the  Pontine  marshes  partially  drained,  the  magnifi* 
cent  "Forum  Trajani"  erected,  and  the  harbor  of  Centum  CellaB  (Civita  Yecchia)  con- 
structed. Even  if  there  were  not  abundant  evidence  of  the  sincere  desire  of  Trajanus 
to  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  subjects,  the  customaty  wish  formally 
uttered  on  tlie  occasion  of  an  emperor's  accession,  that  he  might  be  "happier  than 
Augustus,  better  than  Trajan"  (Augusto  fdidor,  lYcnano  meHor),  would  of  itself  suffice 
for  proof.  During  Trajanus's  reign,  a  persecution  of  the  Christians,  of  a  mild  character, 
took  place;  and  taking  mto  account  that  Trajanus  almost  necessarily  shared  t^  eeneral 
belief  that  Christianity  was  a  perilous  species  of  fanaticism,  his  conduct  towara  them 
iieserves,  perhaps,  ^  to  be  entitled  to  moderation. 

TBAXECTOBT,  in  mathematics,  is  any  plane  curve  which  cuts  at  a  eiven  angle  a 
aeries  of  plane  curves  of  the  same  species  and  havino^  a  common  origin.  In  mechanics 
:ind  astronomy,  it  denotes  the  path  described  by  any  body  projected  into  space,  and  con- 
tinuously acted  upon  by  constant  or  varying  forces;  thus,  the  trajectoiy  of  a  body  pro- 
jected obliquely  for  a  little  distance  above  the  earth,  is  approximately  a  parabola  (it 
would  be  accurately  so,  were  space  void,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  earth  infinitely 
distant),  and  the  trajectories  of  the  planets  are  approximately  ellipses;  the  term,  how- 
ever, was  long,  in  astronomy,  exclusively  applied  to  the  paths  of  comets. 

TBALEE',  a  sea-port  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Ireland,  chief  t.  of  the  coun^ 
of  Kerry,  stands  on  the  river  Lee,  about  a  m.  from  the  point  at  which  it  eaters  the  sea, 
162  m.  W.S.W.  from  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  l^the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  EUlarney  railways.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  9,606,  of  whom  8,568  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  746  Protestants  of  the  Episcopal  church.  The  first  origin  of 
Tralee  was  due  to  the  building  of  a  castle,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Dominican  convent 
by  the  Geraldine  family,  in  1213;  and  somewhat  later  a  considerable  house  of  the  order 
of  Templars  was  established.  The  borough  is  under  the  management  of  commission- 
ers, who  dispose  of  a  revenue  amounting  to  above  £2,000.  It  returns  one  member  to 
the  imperial  parliament.  The  t.  is  well  built,  and  possesses  many  public  buildings.  A 
large  traffic  in  grain  and  agricultural  produce  is  carried  on,  the  annual  exports  amount- 
ing to  £200,000,  and  imports  to  about  £150,000.  Tliere  is  a  ship-canal,  by  which  vessels 
discharge  their  cargoes  close  to  the  town. 

TRALL,  RtiBSBiiL  Thachbr,  b.  Conn.,  1812;  studied  medicine,  but  about  1840 ceased 
to  prescribe  drugs.  In  1843  he  began  the  supervision  of  a  water-cure  estaMishment,  to 
which  he  afterward  added  a  medical  school  for  both  sexes  called  the  New  York  hygeio- 
therapeutic  college.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  JXeeaaes  of  the  Throat  and,  Lung$; 
and  tJie  SeierUific  Boms  of  Veffetarianism. 

TBAX.    See  Silk. 

TBAinCEL-VET,  a  kind  of  net  resembling  the  drift-net  used  in  the  herring-fishery 
(q.v.),  but  anchored  and  buoyed  at  each  end,  the  back-rope  supported  by  small  cork- 
lloats,  and  the  foot-rope  kept  close  to  the  ground  by  weights.  The  length  varies 
from  20  to  300  yards.  A  variety  of  trammel-net,  chiefiy  used  in  the  west  of 
England  and  in  Guernsey,  consists  of 'three  long  nets  fastened  together  at  top,  bottom, 
and  ends.  The  two  outer  nets  are  each  five  meshes  deep,  the  meshes  ten  inches  square; 
the  middle  net  is  twice  as  long  and  deep  as  the  outer  ones,  but  the  excess  at  the  edges  is 
gathered  in  and  united  all  round  with  the  other  nets.  The  outer  nets  stand  with  their 
meshes  square  and  opposite  one  another,  and  a  fish,  in  passing  through  the  first  net, 
meets  the  second  or  middle  net — which,  being  slack,  yields  to  the  pressure^-and  is  car- 
ried through  the  opposite  lar^  mesh  of  the  third  net  mto  a  loose  bag  or  pocket,  from 
which  it  cannot  escape.  This  net  is  much  used  for  taking  red  midlet,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Cornwall  is  called  a  tumbUng-net, 

TRAMPS.    See  Mendicancy;  Vagrants,  ante. 

TXAXWAT.     See  Railways. 

TBAVOE,  or  Mobbid  Slbep,  diiferB  from  natural  repose  in  duration;  in  pnxfound  in- 
sensibility to  external  impressions;  in  following  excitement  and  the  exaltation  of  certain 
instincts,  chiefly  the  religious  and  amative,  rather  than  fatigue  or  exhaustion;  and  in 
being  the  concomitant  or  symptom  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  attitude, 
aspect,  lowered  respiration,  and  circnlation  of  the  entranced,  resembte  those  of  tiie 
sleeper.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  observation.  A  girl  who  remained  dor- 
mant for  18  years,  although  she  grew  from  a  child  to  a  woman  in  that  time,  was  corpse- 
like in  appearance,  had  lockjaw,  and  there  was  all  but  a  total  suspension  of  the  signs  of 
life.  But  while  an  individual  cannot  be  roused  from  this  condition  by  the  most  power- 
ful stimulants,  an  electric  shock,  or  even,  it  is  affirmed,  by  a  surgical  operation,  thought 
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or  dream  goes  on  uuiQterruptodly,  aAd  iB  more  oontintiouft  Hod  coherent  in  ohfirflcter 
than  what  ta^es  place  in  ordinary  sleep.  So  connected  and  real  do  these  visions  appear 
to  the  ecstatic,  tuat  thev  are  ^nerally  accepted  as  true  eveiiis,  revelations,  or  impres- 
sions, received  during  a  brief  visit  to  another  world.  Trance  has  occurred  epidemically 
during  periods  of  great  religious  fervor  and  superstitions;  and  whole  classes  of  persons 
are  described  as  having  preached  while  asleep,  m  the  insurrection  of  the  Cevennes.  A 
similar  phenomenon  was  observed  in  1865  in  those  affected  by  hysteromanla  at  Morzine, 
in  Savoy.  The  affection  has  been  divided,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms, 
into  (1)  deaih-tranoe,  where  neither  the  heart  nor  lun^  act;  where  tlie  temperature  of 
the  body  falls;  where  no  sustenance  is  taken,  and  the  mnerdieam-life  is  the  only  vesti^ 
of  vitality.  Engelbrecht,  who  was  subject  to  trance,  wrote  a  book  descriptive  of  this 
inner  life,  during  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  transported  to  supernatural,  if  not  to 
heavenly  regions.  (2)  Tranee-eoma,  where  the  breath! ug  and  action  of  the  heart  are 
feeble,  but  perceptible;  the  joints  flexible;  but  where  the  external  senses  are  not  awake, 
and  wiiere  the  patient  cannot  be  roused.  (8)  Trance-deep,  where,  except  in  the  insensi- 
bility to  external  stimuli,  and  in  the  length  of  the  suspension  of  volition,  little  abnormal 
is  noticed.  As  these  states  often  succeed  hysteria,  nervous  and  other  diseases,  the 
bodies  of  the  supposed  dead  are  for  a  time,  in  certain  countries,  so  placed  as  to  be 
watched,  and  in  circumstances  favorable  to  resuscitation. — Mayo,  On  the  Truths  con- 
tained in  Popular  Superstitions,  p.  88;  Figiiier,  Ilistoire  du  Memeitleux  dans  le»  Temps 
Modernes,  I.  ii.  p.  88;  Dendy.  TJie  Philotfopfiy  of  Myxtery,  p.  367. 

TSA'VI,  a  maritime  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  25  m. 
n.w.  of  the  town  of  Bari.  rop.  71,  24,888.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  towers  and 
moats,  and  entered  by  three  gates.  Trani  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  has  a  handsome 
cathedra],  convents,  a  court  of  appeal,  a  theater,  and  a  strung  castle.  The  streets  arc 
wide,  well  built,  and  paved  with  flagstones.  There  is  a  handsome  squaa*.  A  con- 
siderable trade  in  oil,  wine,  corn,  and  cotton,  which  last  is  also  manufactured  here,  is 
carried  on. 

Trani  comes  first  into  notice  when  it  submitted  to  the  Normans  in  1053.  It  wjia 
then  the  chief  town  of  a  vast  oonnty,  and  was  an  important  harbor  in  the  tiu\e 
of  the  crusades.  Under  the  kingdon  of  Italy  it  has  again  begun  to  prosper,  and  prom- 
ises once  more  to  become  an  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  ages. 

TSAKQTTEBAB',  a  corruption  of  TaUangainbadi^  a  sea  i)ort  t.  on  the  e.  coast  of  British 
India,  155  m.  s.  of  the  city  of  Madran.  It  stands  on  a  small  bay,  and  is  backed  by  a 
well-wooded  and  cultivpted  country;  is  a  healthy  station,  much  cooler  than  Madras,  and 
has  therefore  been  made  a  convalescent  depot.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with 
bastions,  and  is  further  protected  by  the  fort  of  Dansborg.  The  territory  of  Tranquelmr 
embraces  15  scj.m.,  and  produces  rice,  the  cocoa-nut  and  other  palms,  the  mango,  and  a 
varietvof  fruits.  The  town  itself  contains  about  25.000  iniiabitanta.  The  territory 
passed  finally  into  the  liands  of  the  Bnglisli — the  Danes  having  been  its  former  possessors 
—in  1845. 

TSAV8CA1T0A8'IA,  the  tract  of  territory  belonging  to  Russia,  and  extending  between 
the  Caucasus  (q.v.)  on  the  n.,  and  Turkey  in  Asia  and  Persia  on  the  south.  This  name, 
however,  has  no  practical  geographical  significance,  as  the  Russians  include  the  territory 
which  it  denotes  m  what  thev  call  the  Caucasus,  which  is  nominally  included  in  Euro- 
pean Ru.<5sia,  and  comprises  the  governments  Shemakha  (q.v.),  Tiflis  (q.v.).  Erivan,  Der- 
oend,  and  Kutais.     The  area  of  the  Caucasus  is  118,396  sq.m. ;  pop.  *67,  4,661,824. 

TBAKSGEKDEKT'XJi — TEANSCEHBENT  {iranscemlcntalis,  tramceridens),  words  em- 
ployed by  various  schoolmen,  in  particular  Duns  Scotus,  to  describe  the  conceptions 
that,  by  the'r  universality,  rise  above  or  transcend  the  ten  Aristotelian  categories  (see 
Categories).  Thus,  according  to  Scotus,  ens,  or  beiuff,  because  it  is  predicable  of  sub- 
stance and  accident  alike,  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  world,  is  raised  above  these  by  includ- 
ing or  comprehending  them;  it  has  the  same  relation  to  the  sum  of  the  categories,  as  the^. 
summum  genits  to  the  various  genera  within  a  single  category — relation  {summum  genus) 
to  the  classes  of  related  things  (included  genera).  Further,  the  predicates  assumed  by 
Scotus  to  belong  to  ens,  or  simple  existence;  viz.,  the  one,  the  true,  the  good— vni^m, 
verum,  bonum — ^are  styled  transcendent,  because  applicable  to  ens  before  the  descent  is 
made  to  the  ten  classes  of  real  existence.  In  later  times,  since  Kant,  the  word  transcend- 
ental has  been  largely  used  as  equivalent  to  the  philosophical  meaning  of  d  priori.  See 
Common  Sense,  Inbtinct. 

Between  thb  hitherto  convertible  terms,  transcendental  and  transcendent,  Kant  him- 
self drew  a  distinction,  of  considerable  importance  in  understanding  his  own  system. 
By  the  word  "transcendental'*  he  designates  the  various  forms,  categories,  or  ideas 
assumed  to  be  native  elements  of  human  thought;  implying  that,  although  they  are  not 
products  of  experience,  they  are  manifested  only  in  experience;  such  as  space  and  time, 
causality,  etc.  The  word  "  transcendent, "  Kant  reserves  for  those  among  the  tran- 
scendental or  d  priori  elements  that  altogether  transcend  experience.  They  may  seem  to 
be  given  in  experience,  but  they  are  not  really  given.  Such  are  the  "  ideas  of  the  pnre 
reason,"  Gk>d,  an  immaterial  soul,  etc.  Transcendental  elements,  when  legitinuUelj 
applied  to  experience,  as  causality  and  relation,  are  called  immanent,    r^ooolp 
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nAHlBPT)  the  projecting  wings  on  the  n.  and  8.  sides  of  a  church,  forming  the 
imalier  arms  of  the  cross,  in  the  ground-plan  of  cruciform  churches. 

TBAHfEFEBEHOE,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  the  step  by  which  a  pending  suit  is 
transfened  from  a  person  deceased  to  his  representative. 

TXAKSnT'SIOlf  07  BLOOD  has  been  regarded  as  a  recognized  and  legitimate  opera- 
tion in  obstetric  sm'gery  since  thd  year  1824,  when  Dr.  Blundell  published  his  well-known 
work,  entitled  Phy^ologicdL  and  PaUwlogical  Researches,  The  operation  had,  however, 
been  vaguely  known  to  the  medical  profession  for  the  last  four  centuries  ;*and  there  are 
obscure  allusions  in  the  Roman  poets,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  prac- 
ticed as  early  as  the  Augustan  age : 

Ut  repleam  Tacnas  juyenill  aangidne  venas.  ^ 

The  earliest  authentic  case  on  record  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  of  pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  who  was  unsuccessfully  operated  on  in  April,  14W.  *•  The  vital  powers  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.  rapidly  gave  way;  he  had  for  some  time  fallen  into  a  kind  of  somnolency, 
which  was  sometimes  so  profound  that  the  whole  court  believed  him  to  be  dead.  All 
means  to  awaken  the  exhausted  vitality  had  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  when  a  Jew  doctor 
proposed  to  do  so  by  the  transfusion,  by  a  new  instrument,  of  the  blood  of  a  young 
person — an  experiment  which  had  hitherto  only  been  made  on  animals.  Accordingly, 
the  blood  of  the  decrepit  old  pontilT  was  passed  into  the  veins  of  a  youth,  whose  blood 
was  transferred  into  those  of  the  old  man.  The  experiment  was  tried  three  times,  and 
at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  three  boys,  probably  from  air  getting  into  their  veins,  but 
without  any  effect  to  save  that  of  the  pope."— Villari*s  lAJe  of  kiavonarola.  Although 
Libavius,  in  1615,  accurately  describes  the  operation,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
oracUced  iL  Passing  over  various  experiments  by  Wren  and  Lower  (both  of  Oxford)  in 
the  transfusion  of  blood  from  one  animal  to  another,  we  find  Denys  of  Montpellier,  in 
June,  1667,  injecting  the  blood  of  calves  into  the  veins  of  a  young  man  who  had  been 
much  weakened,  and  had  become  torpid  and  slightly  dropsical,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  bleedings.  The  first  operation  restored  him  to  perfect  health.  Subsequent 
cases  of  his  gave  rise  to  a  most  virulent  controversy,  which  ended  with  the  decision, 
**  tbat  for  the  future,  no  transfusion  should  be  made  upon  the  human  body  but  by  the 
approbation  of  the  physicians  of  the  Parisian  faculty."  In  November  of  the  same  year. 
Lower  publicly  made  a  similar  experiment,  which  seems  to  have  been  successful ;  and  iii 
the  following  year  Riva  and  Manfridi  repeated  the  experiment  in  Italy.  But  the  operation, 
although  thus  fairly  started,  soon  fell  into  obscurity,  doubtless  from  a  want  of  success, 
due  pfutly  to  the  blood  of  calves  and  sheep,  instead  of  human  blood,  being  used,  and 
partly  to  hopeless  cases  of  old  a^e  and  decrepitude  bein^  selected  for  its  application. 

AX,  the  present  day  transfusion  is  an  operation  which  is  almost  always  restricted  * 
to  cases  of  profuse  hemorrhage  in  connection  with  labor;  and  as  Dr.  Playfair,  in  his 
excellent  Haaidbook  of  Obstetric  Operations  (Lond.  1865).  observes:  **The  benefits  derived 
from  it  are  probably  twofold:  1.  The  actual  restitution  of  blood  which  has  been  lost; 
and  2.  The  supply  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  the  heart,  to  stimulate  it  to  con- 
traction, and  thus  to  enable  the  circulation  to  be  carried  on  until  fresh  blood  is  formed. 
Its  stimulant  action  is  probably  of  far  the  most  importance, -and  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed before  the  vital  ener^es  are  entirely  exhausted,  the  effect  is  most  marked,  and 
indeed  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unfailing." — Pp.  212,  213.  Blundell  was  in  error  in 
believing  that  the  blood  of  animals  of  the  same  species  was  essential ;  Dr.  Brown- Scquard 
having  since  shown  that  the  blood  of  various  ammals  can  be  used  indiscriminately,  pro- 
vided only  certain  precautions  are  taken;  and  the  important f  discovery  has  recently  been 
made  by  Fanum  that  defibrinated  blood  is  in  every  respect  as  well  suited  for  the  opera- 
tion as  pure  blocd. 

"The  cases  suitable  for  the  operation,"  says  Dr.  Playfair,  "are  those  in  which  the 
patient  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  sti^  of  exhaustion  from  hemorrhage  during  or  after 
labor  or  miscarriage.  The  operation  will  not  come  into  contemplation  until  other  and 
simpler  means  have  been  tried  and  failed,  and  when  symptoms  mdicate  that  life  is  on 
the  vei^  of  extinction. "  The  value  of  the  operation  in  suitable  cases  is  proved  by 
statistical  evidence.  Mr.  Soden  of  Bath  has  recorded  86  cases,  in  20  of  which  the  patients 
were  rescued  from  an  apparently  hopeless  state;  and  out  of  57  cases  recorded  by  prof. 
Martins  of  Berlin,  43  were  entirely  successful,  and  7  temporarily  so.  Of  the  various 
syringes  that  have  been  invented  for  this  operation,  Dr.  Playfair  gives  the  preference  to 
that  of  Dr.  Qraily  Hewitt.  The  blood  to  oe  injected  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  of 
a  strong  and  healthy  man  who  can  spare  a  sufficient  quantity,  since  a  change  of  persons 
leads  to  delay,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided.    Generally  speaking,  from  four  to  six 

*  A  oaae  baa  lately  been  recorded  in  which  It  prored  succeesful  In  a  case  of  coma  from  the  fames  of 
earbonic  ozlde  and  carbonic  acid;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  again  come  into  more  general 
medical  use. 

.  t  Dr.  Markham  has,  we  beliere,  suggested  the  trial  of  transfusion  of  blood  in  oases  of  the  cattle  dis- 
eose.  As  It  would  be  impossible,  without  danger,  to  bring  a  healthy  animal  in  contact  with  a  diseased 
one,  the  vahie  of  Panum^s  discovery,  provided  the  proposed  remedy  be  successful,  Is  obvious.  Ihe 
blood  of  healthy  oxen,  killed  for  the  market,  could  oe  defibrinated  by  whipping  and  stiaining,  and 
wottld  remain  fit  for  ixiiection,  when  raised  to  the  normal  temperature,  for  many  nourfT  ^^  ^^  ^1  ^ 
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ounces  of  blood  are  snfflcient,  but  more  may  be  required.  It  would  be  out  of  |ite«  la 
enter,  in  these  pages,  into  details  regarding  the  mode  of  performing  the  operatioiiw- 
They  are  fully  described  in  Dr.  Playfair's  work. 

TBAVSIT-IHBTI^irMEKT,  one  of  the  most  important  of  astronomical  instruments* 
consists  of  a  telescope  lixed  to  a  horizontal  axis,  so  as  to  revolve  Ux  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  and  is  employed,  as  its  name  denotes,  in  the  obtorvatiou  of  the  meridian  transits 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  axis,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  instrument^ 
and  thus  demands  the  utmost  care  in  its  construction,  consists  of  a  hollow  ^>here  or 
oube,  to  opposite  sides  of  which  are  tightly  fastened  the  bases  of  two  cones  m  whose 
apices  the  pivots  are  screwed;  the  sphere  or  cube  is  pierced  for  the  admission  of  the 
telescope,  which  is  firmly  soldered  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  One  of  the  pivots  is 
hollowed  so  that  a  stream  of  light  can  be  directed  from  a  lantern  half  way  along  the 
interior  of  the  axis,  and  through  an  aperture  in  the  side,  into  the  telescope  tube,  where^ 
being  received  by  an  annular  mirror,  set  at  45''  to  the  axis  and  telescope  tune,  it  is 
directed  to  the  eye-piece,  and  brilliantly  illumines  the  field  of  view,  whiie  the  annular 
form  of  the  mirror  prevents  any  interference  with  the  passage  of  rays  from  the  object 
under  observation  to  the  eye.  The  pivots  must  be  very  carefully  turned  to  a  perfectly 
^lindrical  form,  and  fitted  into  the  instrument,  so  that  their  axis  are  accurately  in  line. 
One  extremity  of  the  axis  carries  one  and  sometimes  two  small  graduated  circles,  each 
supplied  with  index,  clamping  screws,  and  vernier;  these  circles  are  capable  of  indicat- 
ing angular  measures  to  within  1'  or  2'.  The  pivots  rest  on  massive  blocks  of  stone  or 
other  stable  material  which  is  little  affected  by  change  of  temperature,  stability  being 
the  great  mechanical  essential  of  the  instrument.  This  condition  satisfied,  there  are 
three  adjustments  necessary  before  a  transit  can  be  observed;  the  axis  must  be  horizon- 
tal; the  line  of  collimation  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  motion;  and  the  latter 
must  be  placed  so  as  to  point  accurately  e.  and  west.  On  the  perfection  of  the  first  two 
of  these  adjustments  depends  whether  the  telescope  sweeps  over  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  and  the  third  is  necessary  to  insure  that  this  great  circle  shall  be  the  meridian  of 
the  place  of  observation.  These  adjustments  can  never  be  made  quite  perfect,  and  the 
usual  mode  is  to  investigate  the  amount  of  error  in  each,  and  allow  for  it  in  the  apparent 
result.  To  note  accurately  the  instant  of  time  by  the  astronomical  clock  at  which  the 
object  (e.g.,  a  star)  is  seen  to  pass  the  center  of  the  field  of  view,  is  the  essential  part  of 
a  transit  observation.  The  most  effective  method  is  to  register  the  beats  of  the  clock  by 
an  apparatus,  which,  at  the  end  of  each  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  marks  a  dot  upon 
a  uniformly  moving  slip  of  paper.  This  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  electricity,  and  is 
one  of  its  most  valuable  ccmtributions  to  astronomical  science.  At  a  certain  point  in 
each  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  it  becomes  part  of  a  complete  galvanic  circuit,  the 
contact  betn^  immediately  broken  by  its  progression  in  its  oscillation;  and  it  is  at  these 
points  that  the  galvanic  agency  causes  the  dot  to  be  made.  The  instant  of  a  transit's 
occurrence  is  similarly  noted  by  the  observer,  who,  by  a  tap  on  a  break-circuit  key, 
fastened  to  the  side  of  the  transit-instrument,  causes  tne  graver  to  make  an  extra  dot; 
and  the  distance  of  this  dot  from  the  previous  seconds  one,  compared  with  the  distance 
between  two  seconds  dots,  gives  the  time  accurately  almost  to  -^hr  ^^  ^  second.  Vari- 
ous ingenious  modes  of  registering  have  been  proposed,  all  founded  on  the  above  prin- 
ciples. It  is  from  the  times  of  transit  of  the  several  heavenly  bodies  thus  accurately 
observed,  that  their  right  ascensions  are  determined. 

The  transit-instrument  was  invented  by  R5mer  about  1600,  and  first  described  in 
1700,  in  the  Miscellanea  BeroUnensia,  vol.  iii.  One  was  erected  in  Greeawich  observs- 
tory  by  Halley  in  1721 :  but  it  was  little  used  till  1742.  The  present  instrument  in  that 
observatory  is  by  Trough  ton,  and  was  erected  in  1816. 

TftAHSITIOK,  a  term  employed  at  first  by  Werner  to  designate  rocks  having  a  mineral 
character  intermediate  between  the  highly  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks  and  ordinary 
sedimentary  deposits.  As  these  rocks,  in  the  region  where  the  Wemerian  classificatioD 
originated,  had  a  deflDite  relation  to  the  inferior  and  superior  strata,  and  contained  a 
uniform  series  of  fossil  remains,  the  term  gradually  came  to  have  a  chronological  mean- 
ing. It  was  employed  to  designate  similar  deposits  wherever  they  occurred.  But  a  more 
enlarged  view  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  exploded 
the  idea  of  a  transition  either  in  mineral  structure  or  organic  contents  beinr  cnaracteristic 
of  any  set  of  beds,  and  caused  the  transition  series  to  be  more  accuratSy  classifled  as 
Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  strata. 

TKAHBITOBT  ACTIOK,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  used,  in  contradistinction  to  local 
action,  to  denote  tliat  the  particular  action  may  be  tried  in  another  county  than  thai  in 
which  the  occurrence  arose. 

TBAVBXiATIOV  of  1IIHI8TEB8,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  the  r^noval  of  a  min- 
ister from  one  parish  benefice  to  another. 

TRAKSLEITHA'NI A,  a  division  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  monarchy  lying  e.  of  the 
Leitha  river,  and  including  Hungary  proper,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  and 
the  military  frontier.  There  is  a  regal  government  m  many  nsspectsjnd^peiident  of  the 
imperial  rule.  •    ^Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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TBAVniGUA'TlbK,  or  the  passing  from  one  place,  slate,  or  condition  into  nnothen 
means,  in  the  tUeoJogical  acceptation  of  tlie  term,  tlie  supposed  transition  of  the  soul 
after  death  into  another  substance  or  body  than  that  which  it  occupied  before.  The 
belief  in  such  a  transition  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  the  religions  of  man- 
kind. It  was  common  to  the  most  uncivilized  and  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth;  it  was  the  object  of  fantastical  superstition,  as  well  as  that  of  philo80{}hical  specu- 
lation, and  it  is  the.  property  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Its  basis  being  tlie 
assumption  that  the  human  soul  does  not  perish  together  with  the  body,  it  could  belong 
to  those  nations  only  which  had  already  conceived  au  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
but  in  proportion  as  such  an  idea  is  cruae  or  developed,  as  it  is  founded  merely  on  a  vague 
fear  of  death,  and  a  craving  for  material  life,  or  on  ethical  grounds,  and  a  supposed  Ciisual 
connection  between  this  and  a  future  life,  the  belief  in  transmigration  assumes  various 
forms,  and  influences  more  or  less  the  actions  of  men. 

The  lowest  forms  of  this  belief  are  probably  those  met  with  among  several  tribes  of 
Africa  and  America,  which  hold  that  the  soul,  immediatelv  after  death,  must  look  out 
for  a  new  owner,  and,  if  need  be,  enter  even  the  body  or  an  animal.  Several  negro 
tribes  entertain  this  belief;  they  assume  that  the  soul  will  choose  with  predilection  the 
body  of  a  person  of  similar  rank  to  that  of  its  former  owner,  or  a  near  relation  of  his; 
and  they  frequently  therefore  bury  their  dead  near  the  houses  of  their  relatives,  in  order 
to  enable  the  souls  of  the  former  to  occupy  the  newly-born  children  of  the  latter,  and  the 
princely  souls  to  re-enter  the  princely  family;  and  until  tlie  soul  is  thus  accominmlatcd, 
milk,  brandy,  and  food  are  placed  on  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  to  keep  it,  as  it  were, 
from  starving;  and  sometimes  holes  are  dug  in  the  grave  to  facilitate  tlie  soul's  egress 
from  it.  In  l^orth  America  some  tribes  slaughter  their  captives  to  feed  with  their  blood 
such  souls  in  suspense.  The  negro  widows  of  Matamba  are  especially  afraid  of  the 
souls  of  their  husbands,  for  at  the  death  of  these  they  iriiniediutely  throw  themselves 
into  the  water,  to  drown  their  husbands*  souls,  whi<:h  otherwise,  as  ihey  suppose,  would 
cling  to  them.  The  natives  of  Madagascar  seem  to  have  Invented  a  kind  of  artificial 
transmigration,  for  in  the  hut  where  a  man  is  about  to  die,  they  make  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
in  order  to  catch  the  outgoing  soul,  and  ^o  breathe  it  into  the  bmly  of  another  man  on 
the  point  of  death.  From  these  and  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  it  will  be  seen  that 
nations  which  entertain  such  a  belief  in  transmignitiori,  assume  that  the  souls  of  the 
deceased  must  continue  to  dwell  upon  earth,  and  that  one  human  licing  may  be  possessed 
of  several  souls.  With  them,  the  final  destination  of  the  soul  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference;  its  transition  from  one  body  into  another  a  more  matter  of  chance,  devoid 
— apparently,  at  least — of  any  ethical  principle,  and  therefore  without  any  moral  effect 
on  the  living,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  a  stolid  indifference  to  death,  as  often  manifested 
in  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies,  where  negroes  hang  themselves,  in  the  belief  that 
their  souls  will  migrate  into  other  countries,  ana  there  enjoy  a  liappier  life. 

Another,  more  poetical,  and  in  some  respect  also,  more  ideal  form  of  this  belief  in 
transmigration,  is  tnat  which  occurs  in  Germanic  mythology,  and  is  still  entertained  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  and  England.  According  to  it,  the  soul,  before  entering  its 
divine  abode,  assumes  certain  forms,  or  animates  certain  objects,  in  which  It  lives  lor  a 
short  period.  Thus,  it  is  supposed  to  enter  some  flower  or  tree,  a  rose,  a  vine,  a  plan- 
tain, a^ine-tree;  or  to  animate  a  butterfly,  a  pigeon,  and  sometimes  also — if  a  person 
dies  while  enchanted  or  sleeping^a  serpent,  a  weasel,  or  a  mouse.  The  most  popular 
form  of  these  supposed  transmigrations,  however,  is  that  of  a  pigeon,  a  representation  of 
which  bird,  therefore,  often  occurs  on  the  oldest  tombstones.  When  the  robber  Madej, 
for  instance,  under  an  apple-tree  confessed  his  crimes,  one  apple  after  another,  trans- 
formed into  a  white  pigeon,  flew  into  the  air.  They  were  the  souls  of  the  persons  mur- 
dered by  him;  only  one  apple  remained,  because  he  had  not  yet  confessed  the  murder  of 
his  father;  but  when  he  aid  so,  the  last  apple  also— the  soul  of  his  father—assuming  the 
shape  of  a  gray  pigeon,  flew  after  the  rest. 

j>i£terent  from  this  kind  of  belief  in  transmigration  is  that  which  is  based  on  ethical 
grounds.  It  proceeds  from  the  theory,  that  the  human  souls,  being  of  divine  essence, 
are  originally  pure,  but  during  their  earthly  career,  lose  of  their  purity;  being  destined, 
however,  to  regain  their  original  quality,  are  reborn  again  and  again,  until  they  have 
becpme  free  from  fault,  and  thus  worthy  of  re-entering  the  place  of  their  origin. 

A  belief  of  this  nature  was  entertained  by  the  old  Mexicans,  and  probably  also  the 
Draids.  It  is  met  with  in  a  more  developed  form  with  the  old  Egyptians;  but  its  real 
importance  it  obtained  as  a  tenet  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Brahmanical 
Hindus  and  the  Buddhists,  whence  it  passed  into  the  doctrine  of  several  philosophers  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  into  that  of  some  Jewish  and  Christian  sects. 

The  ethical  and  philosophical  value  which  such  a  belief  may  have,  is  necessarily  rela- 
tive. It  will  depend  on  what  a  religion  or  philosophy  may  call  right  or  wrong,  virtue 
or  sin ;  it  will  likewise  depend  on  the  notions  which  religion  or  philosophy  may  enter- 
tain on  the  origin  of  the  human  soul,  on  the  cause  of  its  first  birth,  and  on  its  ultimate 
destination,  whether  this  destination  is  the  merging  of  the  soul  into  the  essence  of  its 
creator,  or  a  personal  immortality;  and  a^in,  the  mode  in  which  such  a  personal  immor- 
tality is  conceived  will  also  necessarily  mfluence  the  mode  in  which  transmigration  is 
supposed  to  take  place. 

Where  the  ideas  on  these  questions  have  remained  crude,  the  idea  of  transmigrato^ 
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too,  is  but  of  little  ethical  or  philosophical  worth.  The  old  Hezicans  ima^ne  thai  the 
gods  Ometeitctli  and  OmedhtuiU  create  in  heaven  the  soul  of  a  child  destined  to  be  bom^ 
and  that  by  its  acts  on  eartli  it  will  either  ascend  to  the  abode  of  the  highest  felicity,  or 
remain  in  an  iutermediate  heaven,  or  fall  to  hell.  The  highest  goal,  situated  in  the  house 
of  the  sun  with  the  god  HuitzUopotcMi,  is  full  of  L'leasure  and  joy,  and  is  attained  merely 
by  the  souls  of  fallen  warriors,  or  those  who  aied  in  captivity,  and  women  dying  in 
childbirth.  The  second  or  intermediate  heaven,  cool  and  pleasant,  but  of  moderate 
enjoyments,  falls  to  the  lot  of  men  who  are  not  wicked.  The  wicked,  however,  go  to 
the  abode  of  darkness;  and  in  darkness  consists  their  punishment.  But  those  entitled 
to  the  second  heaven  may,  if  they  like,  also  return  to  earth,  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  highest  heaven,  if  such  is  their  aspiration. 

Of  the  Druids,  it  is  told  by  classical  writers  that  they  believed  in  the  inmiortality  of 
the  soul,  and  in  its  migration  after  a  certain  period  subsequent  to  death.  Little  is 
known  of  the  manner  m  which  they  imagined  such  migrations  to  take  place;  but  to 
judge  from  their  religious  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  looked  upon  transmi- 
grations as  a  means  of  purifying  the  soul,  and  preparing  it  for  eternal  life. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Egyptians,  the  human  race  originated  after  the 
pure  £ods  and  spirits  had  left  tlie  earth;  and  this  they  did  because  the  demons,  who 
inhabited  the  earth,  had  revolted  against  them,  and  therefore  tainted  it  with  guUt.  But, 
in  order  to  enable  the  demons  to  purge  themselves  of  their  guilt,  the  gods  created  earthly 
bodies,  which  the  demons  were  sentenced  to  animate,  so  that  by  expiations  thev  might 
regain  their  state  of  original  purity.  And  these  earthly  bodies,  united  to  the  demons, 
are  the  human  race;  their  souls  were  therefore  created  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
gods;  and  human  life — the  connection  of  body  and  soul— is  merely  intended  as  a  means 
of  purifying  the  soul,  which  had  rebelled  against  its  divine  nature.  All  the  preoepts 
regulating  the  course  of  life  are  laid  down  by  the  Egyptians  for  this  end;  and  the  judg- 
ment passed  after  death,  in  the  palace  of  Osiris,  deciaes  whether  it  has  becm  attained  or 
not.  If  it  has  not,  the  soul  must  return  to  the  earth  again,  to  renew  its  expiations;  and 
according  to  the  nature  and  measure  of  the^ilt  which  it  had  contiacted  durinff  its  pre- 
vious career,  it  must  form  a  new  union  with  a  human  bociy,  or  with  the  body  of  an 
animal,  or  even  a  plant.  But  if  the  soul  is  declared  pure  by  the  judge  of  the  dead,  it 
gradually  ascends  through  the  various  regions  of  heaven,  to  the  highest  abodes  of  the 
gods  and  pure  spirits,  presided  over  by  Phtah  and  Neith. 

At  the  time  when  in  India  the  dogma  of  transmigration  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  Brahmanic  religion,  the  Hindus  believed  that  the  human  souls  emanated  from  a 
supreme  being,  which,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  or  forgetfulness,  allowed 
them  to  become  separate  existences,  and  to  be  born  on  earth.  The  soul,  thus  severed 
from  the  real  source  of  its  life,  is  bound  to  return  to  it,  or  to  become  merged  again  into  that 
divine  substance  with  which  it  was  originally  one ;  but  as  its  nature  becomes  contami- 
nated with  sin  through  its  earthly  career,  it  must,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  this  world, 
endeavor  to  free  itsefi  from  all  guilt,  and  thus  to  become  fit  for  its  ultimate  destiny. 
Religion  teaches  that  this  is  done  by  the  observance  of  religious  rites,  and  a  life  in  con- 
formity with  the  precepts  of  the  sacred  books;  philosophy,  that  the  soul  will  be  reunited 
with  Brahman,  if  it  understands  the  true  nature  of  the  divine  essence  whence  it  comes. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  soul  has  not  attained  this  condition  of  purity,  it  must  be  bom 
again,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  to  which  it  was  allied;  and  the  degree  of  its 
impurity  at  one  of  these  various  deaths,  determines  the  existence  which  it  will  assume 
in  a  subsequent  life.    See  India,  sec.  Religion  and  PhUottophy;  and  Upaitibhad. 

Since  there  can  be  no  proof  of  the  soul's  migrations,  Uie  detail  in  which  these  are 
described  in  the  religious  works  of  the  Hindus,  is  merely  fantastical,  and  interesting 
only  so  far  as  it  affonis  a  kind  of  standard  by  which,  at  various  epochs,  and  by  different 
wnters,  the  moral  merit  or  demerit  of  human  actions  was  measured  in  India.  Thus, 
Manu  (in  the  12th  book  of  his  code  of  laws)  teaches :  "  The  slayer  of  a  Br&hmar.'a — accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  his  guilt— is  reborn  as  a  dog,  a  boar,  an  ass,  a  camel,  a  bull,  %  j^at, 
a  sheep,  a  sta^,  a  bird,  a  Chdn'dfila,  or  a  Pukkas'a.  A  Brdhman'a,  who  drinks  spiritu- 
ous liquor,  will  migrate  into  the  bodies  of  a  worm,  an  insect,  a  grasshopper,  a  fly  feed- 
ing on  ordure,  or  some  mischievous  animal.  A  twice-born  who  steals  (the  gold  of  a 
Brfthman'a),  will  pass  a  thousand  times  into  the  bodies  of  spiders,  snakes,  and  chame- 
leons, of  aquatic  monsters,  or  of  murderous  bloodthirsty  demons.  He  who  violates  the 
bed  of  his  guru,  will  a  hundred  times  migrate  into  the  forms  of  grasses,  of  shrubs,  and 
of  creeping  plants,  of  carnivorous  animals  and  beasts  with  long  teeth,  or  of  cruel  brutes. 
Those  who  inflict  injury  (on  sentient  beings),  become  flesh-caters;  and  those  who  eat 
forbidden  things,  worms.  Thieves  become  devourers  of  each  other;  and  those  who 
embrace  women  of  the  lowest  castes,  become  ghosts.  ...  If  a  man,  through  covetous- 
ness,  has  stolen  gems,  pearl,  or  coral,  or  whatever  belongs  to  the  precious  substances, 
he  is  reborn  in  the  tribe  of  goldsmiths;  if  he  has  stolen  grain,  he  becomes  a  rat;  if 
k&nsya  ([a  composition  of  zinc  and  copper),  a  han»a  bird;  if  water,  a  diver;  if  honey,  a 
gadfly;  if  milk,  a  crow;  if  juice  (of  the  sugar-cane  or  the  like),  a  dog;  if  clarified  butteri 
an  ichneumon;  if  flesh,  a  vulture;  if  fat,  a  shag;  if  oil,  a  cockroach;  if  salt,  a  cricket; 
if  curds,  the  crane,  called  val&k^;"  etc.  A  more  general  doctrine  of  the  migration  of 
souls  is  based  by  Hindu  philosophers  on  the  assumption  of  the  three  cosmic  qualities  of 
doUwa,  i.e.,  purity  or  goodness;  rc^jeu,  i.e.,  troubledness  or  passion^  and  tamf^  l^u 
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darkxiMr  or  sin,  with  which  the  human  soul  may  become  endued.  And  on  this  doctrine, 
Again,  Manu  and  other  writers  build  an  elaborate  theory  of  the  various  births  to  which 
the  soul  may  become  subject.  Manu,  for  instance,  teaches  that  '*  souls  endued  with 
tlie  qualitjT  of  satkM  attain  the  condition  of  deities;  those  having  the  quality  of  r€0a$, 
tiie  condition  of  men ;  and  those  having  the  qualitv  of  tamos,  the  condition  of  beasts." 
Each  of  these  conditions,  he  continues,  is,  according  to  the  acts  or  knowledge  of  the 
soul,  threefold;  the  lowest^  the  middle,  and  the  highest.  ''The  lowest  embodiment  of 
the  qusdity  tama»'  is  inanimate  objects,  worms,  insects,  fish,  serpents,  tortoises,  tame 
and  wild  beasts;  the  middle  state,  to  which  the  same  quality  leads,  is  (the  state  of)  an 
elephant,  a  horse,  a  s'ddra,  a  mlechchha  or  barbarian,  a  lion,  a  tiger,  and  a  boar;  the 
highest,  that  of  a  public  performer,  a  bird,  a  cheat,  a  demon  called  rakshas,  and  a 
vampire-demon.  The  lowest  condition  to  which  the  soul  imbued  with  the  quality  rajat 
arrives  is  that  of  a  cudgel-plaver,  a  boxer,  a  public  dancer,  a  man  who  lives  on  the  use 
of  weapons,  and  one  addicted  to  gambling  and  drinking;  the  middle  condition,  that  of 
a  king,  a  man  of  the  kshattriya  or  military  caste,  a  house-priest  of  a  king,  and  a  man 
fond  of  learned  controversy;  the  highest,  that  of  a  gandbarva  or  musician  inlndra's 
heaven,  a  guhyaka  or  yaksha  (two  kinds  of  attendants  on  the  ^od  of  riches)  or  another 
attendant  on  another  ffod,  or  an  apsaras  or  heavenly  nvmph  in  Indra's  heaven.  The 
lowest  state  procured  by  the  quality  of  sattwa  is  that  of  a  v&naprastha-H>r  a  hermit  of 
the  third  order  of  life — a  religious  mendicant,  a  Brfihman'a,  or  one  of  the  demigods 
traveling  about  in  palace-like  cars,  one  of  (the  genii  presiding  over)  the  lunar  mansions, 
or  an  o&pring  of  Diti.  The  middle  state,  procured  by  the  same  quality,  is  that  of  a 
sacrificer,  a  rishi  (q.v.),  a  god  of  the  lower  heaven  (a  deity  personating  one  of  the)  Vedas 
(a  deity  presidinff  over  one  of)  luminaries  or  years,  one  of  the  mane£(  or  progenitors  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  demigods  called  Sddhya.  The  highest  condition  to  which  the 
qualitv  of  sathoa  leads  is  that  of  the  god  Brahmft,  that  of  a  creator  of  the  world  (as 
Marichii,  or  another  patriarch  of  the  same  rank),  that  of  the  genius  of  Dharma  (virtue 
or  rightX  of  Mahat,  or  the  intellectual  principle  of  creation,  and  of  Pnikr'iti,  or  mattef." 

See^UTKHTA. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  show  that  this  detail  regarding  the  migrations  of  the  souls 
is  more  or  1^  differently  ^iven  by  other  authors  at  other  periods  of  Hindu  religion, 
according  to  the  views  which  they  entertained  of  right  and  wrong,  of  the  value  and  rank 
of  imaginary  or  created  bein^,  and  of  the  social  conditions  of  men.  For,  since  all 
orthodox  Hindu  writers  agree  m  principle  with  Manu,  the  quotations  alleged  from  his 
work  suffice  to  illustrate  the  imaginary  poeitiveness  with  which  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration was  propounded,  and  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  this  doctrine  rested  in 
India  on  ethical  grounds. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  belief  in  the  soul's  life  after  the  death  of  the 
body  must  precede  the  doctrine  of  transmination.  As  such  a  belief,  however,  may  be 
traced  in  some  hymns  of  the  Big^oeda  (see  Veda),  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  doc- 
trine, too,  is  as  old  as  this  Veda.  But  apart  from  the  uncertainty  which  still  exists 
regarding  not  only  the  age,  but  even  the  relative  age  at  which  the  different  hynms  of  the 
Kigveda  were  composed,  and  setting  aside  the  fallacy  which  therefore  attaches  to 
speaking  of  this  Veda  as  a  contemporaneous  whole,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
only  passage  which  has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  this  important  discovery  does  not  bear 
it  out.  It  is  the  3M  verse  of  the  hymn  i.  164,  and.  according  to  the  translation  of  prof. 
Wilson  (vol.  iL  pp.  187,  188),  runs  as  follows:  *'  He  who  has  made  (this  state  of  things) . 
does  not  comprehend  it;  he  who  has  beheld  It,  has  it  also  verily  hidden  (from  him);  he 
while  yet  enveloped  in  bis  mother's  womb,  is  suJjQset  to  many  births,  and  has  entered  upon 
evil."  But  the  word  of  the  text,  hdhupra^dli,\  rendered  by  Wilson,  according  to  the 
conomentator,  *'is  subject  to  many  births,"  may,  according  to  the  same  commentator, 
also  mean,  ''has  many  offsprings, '  or  "has  many  children;''  and  as  the  latter  sense  is 
the  more  literal  and  usual  sense  of  the  word,  whereas  the  former  is  artificial,  no  conclu- 
sion whatever  regarding  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  can  safely  be  founded  on  it. 

The  Buddhistic  belief  in  transmigration  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Brahmanic  Hin- 
dus; it  agrees  with  the  latter  in  principle,  though  it  differs  from  it  in  the  imaginary 
detail  in  which  it  was  worked  out. 

Like  the  Bralimanic  Hindus,  the  Buddhists  believe  that  all  souk  have  existed  from 
the  beginning;  like  them^  they  believe  in  the  unreality  and  sinfulness  of  the  world,  in 
the  necessity  of  the  soul's  freeing  itself  from  the  bondage  of  this  world,  and  in  the  casual 
connection  between  the  actions  of  man  in  this,  and  his  condition  in  a  subsequent,  life. 
Like  the  Br^manic  Hindus,  they  hold,  therefore,  that  sin  is  the  cause  of  transmigra- 
tion, and  that,  by  a  total  expiation  of  sin,  the  soul  ceases  to  be  reborn,  and  attains  its  final 
resting-place.  But  since  this  resting-place  is  to  the  Buddhists  Nirv&na  (q.v.),  or  non- 
entity, whereas  to  Brahmanism  it  is  Brahman,  or  the  principle  of  entity;  since  they 
reject  the  institution  of  caste,  which  is  the  social  foundation  of  Brahmanic  life;  since 
4hey  do  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  codes  based  on  it,  and 
therefore  consider  as  morally  wrong  much  that  the  Brahmanic  'SItstras  enjoin  as  morally 
r^t,  the  standard  according  to  which  the  life  of  a  Buddhist  is  regulated  must  differ 
in  many  respects  from  that  which  governs  the  conduct  of  a  Brahmanic  Hindu;  and 
his  ideaA  of  reward  and  punishment,  therefore,  as  reflected  by  his  ideas  of  the  mode 
of  traoBmigration,  likewise  differ  from  those  of  the  Brahmanic  believer.    Tqealargehfre 
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on  this  difference  is  not  necessary,  for,  after  the  illustrations  already  afforded  ftom 
Manu,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  detail  of  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  tranSBmigratioii 
is  as  fanciful  as  that  of  the  Brahmanic  doctrine;  that  it  is  therefore  partly  devoidof  in- 
terest, and  partly  intelligible  only  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  detail  of  Buddhutie 
religion  and  literature  (see  Buddhism;  also  Lamaism).  Yet  it  is  not  superfluous  to  point 
out  one  great  difference  which  separates  the  notions  of  one  class  of  Buddhists  from 
those  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  from  tnose  of  the  Brahmanic  Hindus.  According  to  the 
latter,  and  the  great  mass  of  Buddhists,  it  is  always  the  same  soul  Which  ever  from  it« 
first  birth  reappears  in  its  subsequent  births,  until  it  is  finally  liberated  from  transmigra- 
tion. But  among. the  southern  Buddhists,  another  idea  has  also  taken  root.  In  their 
belief,  the  succession  of  existences  of  a  bein^  is  also  a  succession  of  souls;  and  each  such 
soul,  though  the  result  of  its  predecessor,  is  not  identical  with  it.  According  to  this 
view,  the  body  dies,  and  with  it  the  soul,  too,  is  "extinguished,"  leaving  behind  only 
the  good  and  bad  acts  which  it  has  performed  during  its  life.  The  result  of  these  acts 
now  becomes  the  seed  of  a  new  life,  and  the  soul  of  this  new  life  is  therefore  the  neces- 
sary product  of  the  soul  of  the  former  life.  Thus  all  the  succeeding  souls  have  to  labor 
at  the  solution  of  the  same  problem,  which  began  when  their  first  ancestor  entered  this 
world,  but  no  succeeding  birth  is  animated  by  the  same  soul.  This  dogma  Is  illustrated 
in  their  works  by  various  similes.  One  lamp,  they  say,  for  instance,  is  kindled  at  an- 
other; the  light  of  the  former  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  latter,  but  nevertheless 
without  this  the  other  light  could  not  have  originated.  Or,  a  tree  produces  fruit;  from 
the  fruit  another  tree  arises,  and  so  on;  the  last  tree  is  therefore  not  the  same  as  the 
first,  though  the  fruit  is  the  necessary  cause  of  the  last. 

In  Greece,  the  doctrine  of  transmigration — or,  as  it  is  there  called,  metemfmychama^ 
did  not  become  the  belief  of  the  people,  but  was  confined  to  the  teaching  of  the  mysteries 
and  the  tenets  of  philosophers,  who  probably  derived  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Egypt  or  India.  According  to  some,  Thales  (q.v.)  was  the  first  Greek  philosopher 
who  propounded  it;  according  to  others,  Pherecydes  (q.v.)  the  teacher  of  Pyttaa^ras 
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and  he  probably  was  indebted  to  Hindu  writers  for  his  views  on  metempsychosis,  as  ex- 
plained in  his  dialogues,  especially  in  Plu^ros.  Plato's  doctrine  was  refuted  by  Aristotle, 
but  revived,  though  in  a  modified  shape,  by  the  Neoplatonists. 

Since  a  belief  that  the  consequences  of  the  acts  of  man  must  follow  their  inevitable 
course,  and  can  neither  be  averted  nor  stopped  by  the  intercession  of  a  divine  power,  is 
incompatible  with  a  belief  in  divine  grace,  the  doctrine  of  transmignition  or  metempsy- 
chosis coulJ  never  gain  a  firm  ground  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  It 
deserves  notice,  however,  that  in  both  these  religions  it  found  adherents  as  well  in  an- 
cient as  modem  times.  Among  the  Jews  the  doctrine  of  transmigration— the  OUgtU 
Nesliamoth — was  taught  in  the  mystical  system  of  the  Cabbala,  which  pretends  to  divulge 
the  secrets  of  creation  and  those  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  and  human  soul.  **  All  the 
souls,"  the  Sohar,  or  the  book  of  'Might,"  the  spiritual  code  of  this  system,  says,  "are 
subject  to  the  trials  of  transmiCTation ;  and  men  do  not  know  which  are  the  ways  of  the 
Most  High  in  their  regard.  They  do  not  know  how  they  are  judged  m  all  times,  as  well 
before  they  come  to  this  world  as  after  they  leave  it.  They  do  not  know  how  many 
transformations  and  mysterioas  trials  they  must  undergo :  how  many  souls  and  spirits 
come  to  this  world  without  returning  to  the  palace  of  the  divine  king."  The  principle, 
in  short,  of  the  Cabbala  is  the  same  as  that  of  Brahmanism,  The  souls,  like  idl  other 
existences  of  this  world,  it  teaches,  must  re-enter  the  absolute  substance  whence  they 
have  emerged.  But  to  accomplish  this  end,  they  must  develop  all  the  perfections  the 
germ  of  which  is  planted  in  them ;  and  if  they  have  not  fulfilled  this  condition  durinc; 
one  life,  they  must  commence  another,  a  third,  and  so  forth,  until  they  have  acqnired 
the  condition  which  fits  them  for  their  reunion  with  God.  On  the  ground  of  this  doc- 
trine, which  was  shared  in  by  rabbis  of  the  highest  renown,  it  was  held,  for  instance, 
that  the  soul  of  Adam  migrated  into  David,  and  will  come  into  the  Messiah;  that  the 
soul  of  Japhet  is  the  same  as  that  of  Simeon,  and  the  soul  of  Terah  migrated  into  Job. 
Generally,  it  was  supposed  by  writers  of  this  school,  the  souls  of  men  are  reborn  in 
men,  and  those  of  women  in  women;  but  also  the  reverse  takes  place,  as  in  the  ease  of 
Thamar,  who  had  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  in  that  of  Judah,  whose  soul  was  in  part  that  of 
a  woman.  And  because  Ruth  had  the  soul  of  Thamar,  she  could  not  bear  childreii  until 
God  imparted  to  her  sparks  of  a  female  soul.  If  the  soul  of  a  man,  however,  is  reborn 
in  a  woman,  such  a  migration  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  punishment  for  the  committal  of 

f-eat  sins,  as  when  a  man  refuses  to  give  alms,  or  to  communicate  to  others  his  wisdoin. 
nd  it  is  ^yy  way  of  punishment,  too,  that  the  soul  of  a  Jew  is  reborn  in  a  heathen  or  in 
an  animal — a  clean  or  unclean  beast,  a  bird,  a  fish—or  even  in  an  inanimate  object.  Of 
all  these  transmigrations,  biblical  instances  are  adduced — ^according  to  their  mode  of 
interpretation— in  the  writings  of  rabbi  Manasse  ben  Israel,  rabbi  Naphtali,  rabbi  Meyer 
ben  Gabbi,  rabbi  Ruben,  in  the  Jalkut  Khadash,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  character. 
Modern  Cabbalists — for  instance,  Isaac  Loria— have  imagined  that  divine  grace  some- 
times assists  a  soul  in  its  career  of  expiation  by  allowing  it  to  occupy  the  same  body 
together  with  another  soul,  when  both  are  to  supplement  each  other,  like  the  blind  and 
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the  JaitteL  .  Sometimes  only  one  of  these  two  souls  requires  a  supplement  of  virtue,  which 
it  obtains  from  the  other  soul,  better  provided  than  its  partner.  The  latter  soul  then 
becomes^  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  the  other  soul,  and  bears  it  under  her  heart  like  a 
pregnant  woman.  Hence  the  name  of  gestation  or  impregnation  is  given  to  this  strange 
association  of  two  souls.  That  all  these  wild  fancies  nave  for  their  main  object  the  ex- 
planation of  cibscure  or  mystical  passages  of  the  Bible,  and  the  reconciliation  of  such  as 
are  or  may  seem  contradictory,  requires  no  remark;  the  philosopher,  however,  must  look 
to  their  basis,  which  is  purel^  ethical. 

Among  the  early  Christians,  St.  Jerome  relates,  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  was 
taught  as  a  traditional  and  esoteric  one,  which  was  only  communicated  to  a  selected 
few ;  and  Origenes,  like  the  Kabbalists,  considers  it  as  the  only  means  of  explaining 
some  biblical  traditions.  9^  that  of  the  struggle  of  Jacob  and  Esau  before  their  birth,  or 
the  selecti«m  of  Jeremiah  when  he  was  not  yet  bom,  and  manv  more  events  which 
would  throw  discredit  on  divine  justice,  unless  the^  were  justified  by  good  or  bad  acts 
done  in  a  former  life.  Of  Christian  sects  the  Manictoans  (q^v.)  especially  adhered  to 
this  belief,  but  the  church  always  rejected  it  as  a  heresy. 

In  concluding!  at  least  one  great  philosopher  of  modern  times  may  here  be  named  as 
one  whose  vi^ws  of  the  progress  of  mankind  are  based  on  the  same  doctrine;  it  is  the 
celebrated  Qerman  critic,  G.  £.  Lessing.  who  endeavored  to  establish  it  on  metaphysical 
f^ounds.  His  arguments  are  briefly  these:  The  soul  is  a  simple  being,  capable  of 
inttinlta  conceptions.  But  being  a  finite  being  it  is  not  capable  of  such  infinite  concep- 
tionaat  the  same  time;  it  must  obtain  them  gradually  in  an  infinite  succession  of  time. 
If,  however,  it  obtain  them  gradually,  there  must  be  an  order  in  which  and  a  degree  to 
whiob  these  conceptions  are  acquirea.  This  order  and  this  measure  are  the  senses.  At 
present  the  soul  has  of  such  senses  five;  but  neither  is  there  any  ground  to  assume  that 
It  has  commenced  with  having  five  senses,  nor  that  it  will  stop  tnere.  For,  since  nature 
never  takes  a  leap,  the  soul  inust  have  gone  through  all  the  lower  stages  before  it  arrived 
at  that  which  it  occupies  now  ....  and  since  nature  contains  many  substances  and 
powers  which  are  not  accessible  to  those  senses  with  which  it  is  now  endued,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  there  will  be  future  stagey  at  which  the  soul  will  have  as  many  senses  as 
correspond  with  the  powers  of  nature.  And  "  this  my  system,"  he  concludes  his  little 
but  important  essay,  D(i^  mehr  cUs  f&vf  Sinne  fur  den  Menschen  sein  k6nnen — in  a  frag- 
mentaiy  note  discovered  after  his  death — "this  my  system  is  certainly  the  oldest  of  ^1 
philosophical  systems;  for  it  is  in  reality  no  other  than  the  system  of  the  pre-existence 
of  the  soul  and  metempsychosis,  which  did  not  only  occupy  tlie  speculation  of  Pythag- 
oras and  Plato,  but  also  before  them  of  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Persians— in  short, 
of  all  the  sages  of  the  east;  and  this  circumstance  alone  ought  to  work  a  good  prejudice 
in  its  favor,-  for  the  first  and  oldest  opinion  is  in  matters  of  speculation  always  the  most 
probable,  because  common  sense  immediately  hit  upon  it." 

TftAHSOX,  a  horizontal  mullion  or  bar  in  a  window,  door,  etc.,  chiefly  used  in  late 
Gothic  and  Elizabethan  architecture. 

TEAHS0M8,  in  artillery,  the  bars  or  bolts  by  which  the  two  sides— technically  called 
"checks" — of  a  gun-carriage  are  held  together.— In  a  ship,  beams  across  the  sternpost, 
at  right  angles  to  that  timber,  fastened  in  the  same  way  as  the  floors  upon  the  keeL 

TBAIf 8PADAVB  BEFTOUC.    See  Cisalpine  Rbpublic. 

TSAVSPLAlTTmCh— the  removal  of  a  growing  plant  from  one  situation  to  another— 
is  much  practiced  with  many  kinds  of  cultivated  plants  which  are  reared  in  a  nursery 
and  pianted  out  Many  flowers  and  culinary  plants  are  generally  treated  in  this  way.  as 
well  as  ornamental  8hrul)s  and  fruit  and  forest  trees,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  ball  of 
earth  attached  to  the  roots  in  every  case,  although  this  is  often  neglected.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  shade  th^  plant  and  water  it  for  a  few  days  after  transplanting  when  pos- 
sible. Toun^  plants  are  easily  transplanted,  as  their  roots  not  having  spread  far  are 
raised  from  the  ground  withou*;  much  injury,  and  this  is  the  thing  of  first  importance 
in  the  operation.  At  a  more  advanced  age  transplanting  becomes  diflScult,  CTeat  part  of 
the  difiSculty,  however,  being  mechanical.  No  plant  can  be  transplanted  with  safety 
when  in  flower  or  fruit;  the  plant  may  live,  but  the  flowers  or  fruit  wiU  ahnost  certainly 
perish.  In  like  manner  leaves  often  wither;  and  transplanting  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
performed  in  winter,  when  vegetation  is  least  acUve. 

The  transplanting  of  large  trees,  in  order  to  immediate  effect  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  mansion,  has  been  practiced  for  many  years  with  success.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
eare  that  can  be  taken,  the  trees  are  thravin  back  for  two  or  three  years;  but  this  in  gen- 
eral is  all  the  injury  which  they  sustain,  unless  removed  from  a  situation  very  different 
from  that  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  transplanting  trees 
that  thejr  should  be  placed  in  their  new  situation  in  the  same  direction  to  the  prevailing 
wind  as  in  their  former  situation.  This  is  often  disregarded,  and  many  failures  are  the 
consequence.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  trees  taken  from  a  thick  wood 
and  planted  in  a  lawn,  or  along  the  sides  of  an  avenue,  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed 
there.  They  have  neither  roots  nor  branches  adapted  to  theu*  new  situation,  and  suffer 
from  unaccustomed  exposure  to  wind  and  weather!  Trees  of  quick  growth,  such  as 
limes  and  poplars,  succeed  most  readily  when  tran^lanted ;  oaks  are  particularly  diffi- 
cult    In  every  case,  however,  there  is  much  hazard,  because  the  roots  of  trees  generally 
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spread  far  from  the  stem,  and  when  the  operation  is  unskilHully  performed  the  prfiici> 
pal  roots  are  often'  cut  off  and  the  smaller  ones  torn  by  the  violence,  while  all  are  injiired 
by  being  laid  bare.  Trees  thus  treated  seldom  ever  again  assume  a  healthy  apipearance. 
The  method  is  therefore  now  generally  adopted  of  preparing  the  tree  for  traDsplanting: 
by  digging  a  trench  around  it  at  least  two  years  beforehand,  at  such  distance  as  ik 
thought  expedient,  cutting  the  roots  all  round,  except  two  or  three  which  are  left  to  hold 
the  tree  fast,  and  then  filling  up  the  trench  with  fresh  soil  of  the  best  quality  that  caa 
be  procured,  into  which  a  vast  number  of  young  roots  are  speedily  thrown  out.  When 
the  tree  is  to  be  removed  a  new  trench  is  made  immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  former 
trench,  and  young  roots  sufilcient  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tree  are  thus  preserved. 
The  ball  of  earth  being  generally  too  heavy  for  removal  is  reduced  in  size  by  a  very 
careful  picking  away  of  earth,  so  that  the  rootlets  shall  be  as  little  as  possible  Injured  or 
even  laid  bare.  The  tree  is  generally  transported  to  its  niew  situation  by  attaching  it 
flrmlv  to  a  pole  fixed  upon  an  axle  with  a  pair  of  wheels,  the  ball  resting  upon  the  axle. 
Good  soil  is  put  into  the  pit  dug  for  it,  ana  the  roots  are  spread  out.  The  tree  ie  stayed 
bv  sticks  and  ropes  till  it  is  well  established,  and  heavy  stones  are  also  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  ball,  or  large  beams  of  wood  are  laid  across  it  and  firmly  fastened  to  the  ground 
at  both  ends.  An  improvement  on  this  method  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of  a  com- 
post of  vegetable  mold,  decayed  leaves,  etc.,  in  preparing  the  tree  for  transplanting,  not 
only  in  the  trench  dug  around  it,  but  on  the  top  of  the  ball  itself,  so  that  the  tree  is 
encouraged  to  send  out  many  new  rootlets.  A  still  greater  improvemebt  consi8t8  in  the 
use  of  a  machine  by  which  a  large  ball  of  earth  can  be  removed  along  with  the  tree,  eo 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pick  away  any  part  of  the  soil  or  to  lay  bare  the  young 
roots;  while  the  tree  being  carried  in  a  vertical  instead  of  a  horizontal  position,  al) 
possibility  of  damage  in  Uiis  process  is  avoids.  One  of  the  machines  used  for  this 
purpose  consists  of  two  pair  of  wheels  about  16  ft.  apart,  each  pair  on  a  strong  axle; 
the  first  pair  smallest,  and  in  a  very  large  machine  about  5i  ft.  in  diameter;  the  second 
pair  7  feet.  A  strong  frame  rests  on  each  axle  to  raise  the  horizontal  bearers  to  a  snfD* 
cient  height.  The  iront  fiume  turns  on  a  horizontal  wheel,  as  in  a  carnage,  for  easy 
turning  of  the  whole  machine.  Resting  on  the  two  franies  are  two  strong  horizontal 
beams  of  wood,  above  which  are  two  short  cross-beams  with  jack  screws  and  strong 
chains  for  raising  the  tree.  Beneath  the  roots  and  ball  of  earth  when  the  tree  is  raised 
from  the  ground  strong  planks  are  placed,  supported  by  chains  from  the  bcamp.  In 
order  to  raise  the  tree  from  its  place  a  sloped  cutting  is  made,  and  the  tree  is  dniwn 
gradually  up  the  inclined  plane. 

TBAVSPOBT,  Military  and  Natal.  Without  a  powerful  system  of  transpoit  an 
army  is  helpless.  To  cross  a  sea  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  properly  fitted  for  men  and 
horses  is  requisite.  When  the  English  army  of  about  80,000  men  crossed  in  1864  from 
Varna  to  the  Crimea,  it  took  600  vessels  to  carry  them  without  any  reserves  of  stores  or 
food. 

Not  less  important  to  the  army  moving  by  land  is  its  transport.  On  entering  battle 
infantry  and  cavalry  usually  carry  three  days'  rations  with  them  and  60  rounds  of 
ammunition.  The  moment  these  are  exhausted  they  become  dependent  oh  the  transport 
department  for  their  replenishment.  The  first  reserves  are  immediately  in  rear.  To 
bring  up  supplies  from  these,  and  to  keep  these  reserves  themselves  supplied,  is  the  duty 
of  the  military  train  (q.v.)as  regards  food,  and  of  the  field-train  in  respect  of  ammunition. 
Between  the  grand  depot  and  the  base  the  operation  is  generally  intrusted  to  the  wagons 
and  beasts  of  the  country,  driven  by  natives,  of  course  under  proper  military  control. 
The  amount  of  transport  required  by  an  army  seems  almost  fabulous.  The  lowest  com- 
put^ition  must  put  one  animal  to  four  fitting-men.  In  addition  to  the  tranqK)rt  of 
food  and  ammunition  the  woimded  and  sick  have  to  be  carried,  both  from  the  field  to 
the  hospitals  and  during  a  march. 

In  the  British  army  the  direction  of  the  transport  rests  with  the  quartermaster-gen.; 
in  the  French  army  it  is  under  the  intendani,  who  is  over  all  the  administrative  depart- 
ments. 

TBAKSPOBt ATIOK,  from  the  Latin  for  carrying  across,  means  the  removing  of  per- 
sons from  one  territory  to  another;  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  banishment,  whicti  is 
the  mere  driving  of  persons  out  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Transportation,  in 
this  country,  means  a  removal  beyond  seas,  and  has  been  in  use  to  express  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  in  that  manner.  The  practice  was  known  to  the  Romans;  and  transpor- 
tation to  Sicily  will  be  found  referred  to  in  Cicero*s  charges  against  Verres.  When  the 
English  monarchs  had  possession  on  the  continent,  there  was  much  Jealousy  about  their 
carrying  off  troublesome  persons  to  these  dominions,  and  thus  bringing  them  under 
irresponsible  power.  The  legal  transportation  of  criminals  from  the  British  dominions 
began  early  in  the  17th  c,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  plantations  in  America,  and 
treated  as  slaves.  This  practice  continued,  under  modifications,  until  it  was  stopped  by 
the  American  revolution.  Its  unfitness  as  a  punishment  is  obvious.  The  amount 
of  infliction  would  depend,  not  on  the  extent  of  the  criminal's  guilt,  but  of  his  master's 
humanity.  There  were  even  worse  evils;  for  voung  lads  were  kidnapped  in  Britain,  and 
sold  to  the  planters,  and  these  victims  were  often  unable  to  prove,  even  when  tbey  liad 
an  opportunity,  that  they  were  not  legally  transported  for  offenses.    When  this  method 
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o£  geUixig  rid  of  convicts  ceased,  there  was  great  alarm  that  Britaia  would  be  ovemin 
witU  crime,  aad  it  was  htiiled  as  a  deliverance  when  the  government  resolved  to  establish 
a  penal  colony  in  Australia.  The  first  convicts  were  conveyed  thither  in  1787.  Buch 
was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  colony  of  Svdney,  or  Botany  Bay.  Between  the  years 
1820  and  1830,  the  system  was  at  its  full  penection;  but  though  thousands  were  annu- 
ally  removed,  crime  did  not  appear  to  decrease.  It  was  forgotten,  that  the  predatory 
and  fraudiUent  offenses,  which  are  by  far  the  greater  number  in  this  country,  are  trade 
as  well  as  crime ;  and  that  where  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  as  there  un- 
fortunately is,  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  crime  whenever  it  pays,  the  place  of  those 
removed  is  immediately  supplied.  When  the  criminals  were  sent  to  the  antipodes,  the 
mistake  was  made  of  supposing  that  they  took  the  crime  of  the  country  with  them,  and 
that  there  was  so  much  less  need  for  precautionary  measures  at  home  During  thirty 
years,  however,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  class  of  criminals  who  used  to  be  trans- 
ported, have  been  retained  in  this  country,  and  liberated  in  it  at  the  end  of  their  punish- 
ment. This  practice  has  been  accompanied  with  two  classes  of  precautionary  measures 
—an  improved  police,  and  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents.  To  these  influences 
have  been  added  free  trade,  and  tlie  consequence  of  all  is,  tnat  crime  is  diminished  to 
the  extent  of  between  a  third  and  half  of  wliat  it  was  20  years  ago.  In  1888,  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons  issued  a  celebrated  report  on  the  effect  of  transportation.  It 
was  shown  to  be  still  an  extremely  unequal  punishment — in  some  instances  giving  rogues 
an  opportunity  of  making  their  fortune,  in  other  cases  subjecting  men  less  depraved, 
but  more  infirm  in  temper,  to  punishments  of  the  most  frightful  kind.  It  was  found  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  prevalence  of  crimes  which  cannot  be  mentioned,  and  with  a 
vast  amount  of  general  demoralization  in  the  convict  settlements.  Yet  it  was  found  not 
to  have  much  terror  for  the  criminal  classes,  who  heard  more  about  the  success  than  the 
hardaliips  of  transportees.  In  1840,  transportation  to  Kew  South  Wales  came  to  an  end; 
and  by  a  succession  of  statuted,  sentences  to  penal  servitude  were  substituted  for  sen- 
tences to  transportation.  In  1868  transportation  to  western  Australia  also  wholly  ceased, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  whole  continent.  The  practice  of  transportation  cannot,  it 
will  he  easily  understood,  be  carried  out  by  governments  which  have  no  colonies,  though 
Russia  manages  it  by  possession  of  the  desolate  region  of  Siberia.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  the  practice  began  in  France  just  as  this  country  was  abandoning  it. — 
See  ComncT,  Penal  Skrvitudbi,  Prison  Disceplinb,  Tickest  op  Leave. 

TBAVSPOfiB,  in  music,  is  to  change  a  piece  of  music  in  performance  from  the  key  in 
which  it  is  written  to  another  key.  To  play  at  sight  an  accompaniment  for  such  an  in- 
strameDli  aa  the  pianoforte  or  oripn,  transposed  from  one  key  to  another,  requires  con- 
siderable artistic  skill    To  the  singer,  transposals  presents  no  difficulties. 

ntAKSUBSTAVtlATrOK  (Lat.  tramubstantioHo,  change  of  substance,  from  trans, 
over,  and  mbstantia,  a  substance),  a  word  used  by  the  scholastic  writers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  designate  the  change  which  is  believed  by  Roman  Catholics  to  take 
^ace  in  the  Eucharistic  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  in  virtue  of  the  consecration. 
Under  the  head  Real  Presence  (q.v.),  which  is  often  loosely  comprehended  under  the 
larzer  name  of  transubstantiation,  the  doctrine  of  Catholics  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
booy  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  after  consecration,  has  been  fully  explained. 
There  remains,  however,  beyond  this  doctrine  as  to  the  presence  of  Christ,  a  further  in- 
quiry  concerning  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  which  nad  existed  In  their  natural  con- 
(fition  before  the  consecration.  For  sacramentarians  (q.v.),  this  question  is  easily 
resolved.  But  those  Protestants  who  hold  in  common  virith  Catholics  the  reality  of 
Christ's  presence,  differ  from  them  as  to  the  copresence  of  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine  after  consecration-  Some  Anglican  divines,  who  hold  the  real  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood,  would  appear  to  content  themselves  with  remaining  silent  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  presence.  Dr.  Pusey  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  dispute  between  Anjli- 
cans  and  Romanists  is  **  probably  a  dispute  about  y^ords "  (E^enicon,  p.  229).  The 
Lutheran  views  as  to  the  mode  or  the  presence  have  been  explained  under  the  heads 
Impanation,  Real  Presence  (q.v.).  According  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which  has 
been  explicitly  defined  as  an  article  of  faith  (Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xiri.  Can.  2),  "  the 
whole  substance  of  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  His  blood,  the  species  alone  remaininff."  What  is  the  precise 
philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  *'  species,"  called  also  "accidents,"  in  this  definition, 
IS  not  oeclared ;  but  in  popular  language  it  may  be  described  as  simply  meaning  the  ap- 
pearances, that  is  to  say,  those  qualities  or  conditions  of  bread  and  wme  which  produce 
upon  the  senses  the  impression  of  the  presence  of  bread  and  wine.  It  is  not  taught, 
however,  that  in  the  change  called  transubstantiation,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
formed  out  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  but  that,  in  virtue  of  the  Eucharistic 
consecration,  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  cease  to  exist,  and  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  take  their  place;  nor  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  become  what  the 
schoolmen  call  the  "subject"  of  the  "accidents"  of  the  bread  and  wine,  but  merely 
that,  by  a  miraculous  suspension  of  the  ordinary  law,  the  senses  still  continue  to  receive 
from  the  Eucharistic  elements  all  the  same  impressions  which  they  had  previously 
received  from  the  bread  and  wine:  viz.,  of  color,  taste,  smell,  solidity,  extension,  figure* 
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The  history  of  the  controversy  regarding  tranBubstantiation  is  sketched  in  the  article 
Lobd's-suffer.  The  objections  to  the  doctrine  have  been  chiefly  drawn  from  the  phil- 
osophical difficulties  which  are  involved  in  it;  and  the  defenders  of  it  have,  for  the  most 
part,  contented  themselves  with  resting  on  the  proofs  which  thev  profess  to  draw  from 
Scripture  and  tradition,  and  a  general  demonstration  that  the  doctrine,  although  mys- 
terious, does  not  involve  anv  j^ilosophical  repugnance  or  impossibility,  and  that  the 
philosophical  arguments  agamst  it  are  at  least  not  conclusive.  Some  Catholic  philoso- 
phers have  even  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  transubstantiation  by  phil- 
osophical arguments;  and  it  is  especially  remarkable  that  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  (q.v.) 
has  not  only  entered  at  great  length,  ana  in  several  portions  of  his  works,  into  this  phil- 
osophical discussion,  but  professes  to  prove,  by  strict  philosophical  principles— by  the 
consideration  of  the  properties  of  matter,  of  substance,  of  space,  extension,  and  the 
like — that  the  essential  principle  of  the  body  '*  may  exist  in  many  places  at  the  same 
time,  nay,  under  far-distant  and  distinct  species.  "—Leibnitz's  Deutsche  Schriften,  i.  pp. 
288,284. 

TEAirSYAAL  (i.e.,  "  across  the  Vaal"),  till  18T7  a  republic,  now  a  British  territory, 
in  s.e.  Africa,  includes  the  country  n.  of  the  Vaal  river,  and  on  both  slopes  of  the  Maga- 
licsberg  or  Cashan  mountains,  into  which  the  emigrant  Boers  retired  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  in  1848,  to  the  British  crown.  Its  limits  lie  between 
lat.  22°  and  27"  s.  and  long.  25*^  and  32"  east.  The  n.  boundary  of  thp  republic  may  be 
described  as  formed  by  the  Oori  or  Limpopo  river,  here  running  nearly  from  w.  to  e. ; 
iU  e.  boundary  by  the  continuation  of  tiie  Drachenberg  mountains,  separating  it  from 
the  coast-region,  inhabited  by  the  Zulu  Kaffirs;  on  the  s.  it  has  the  Vaal  river  from  ita 
source,  dividing  it  from  the  Free  State  republic;  while  on  the  w.,  an  undefined  line 
separates  it  from  the  Betjuana  tribes,  still  independent,  living  along  the  edge  of  the 
desert  region  of  the  Kalihari.  Thus,  an  area  of  not  less  than  114,000  sq.m.  was  more  or 
less  under  the  control  of  the  emigrant  Boers,  who  were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their 
dealings  with  the  poor  native  ti-ibes  who  lived,  or  live  still,  in  the  country  they  now 
occupy.  This  region  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a  vast  plateau,  sloping  to  the 
n.,  supported  by  the  coast- line  of  mountains,  which,  presenting  a  bold  mural  buttress, 
or  escarpment,  to  the  low  country  at  their  feet,  stretch  away  on  their  western  flank  into 
vast  undulating  plains.  At  right  angles  to  the  coast-range,  another  belt  of  very  high 
lands,  called  the  Magaliesberg,  runs  e.  andw.,  forminc:  a  watershed  between  the  river- 
system  of  the  Vaal  or  Orange  and  Limpopo  rivers.  The  soulihem  face  of  thia  range 
also  presents  long  and  undulating  plains,  generally  well  watered  and  wooded,  and 
abounding  with  largo  game.  To  the  n. ,  as  we  approach  the  basin  of  the  Limpo^,  many 
high  parallel  chains  of  hills  are  met  with,  through  narrow  poarta  or  openings  in  which 
flow  the  many  streams  which  form,  farther  to  the  northwest,  the  Limpopo  or  Oori 
river,  which  is  supposed  to  enter  the  ocean  as  the  Sabia,  in  lat.  20*  43'  s.,  long.  84*  80* 
east.  This  point,  however,  is  still  one  in  dispute  with  African  geographers.  See  Sofai^. 
The  rivers  of  the  Transvaal  region  are  more  generally  applicable  for  irrigating  purposes 
than  those  of  the  Free  State  or  Cape  Colony  In  general,  their  channels  not  lying  so  deep 
below  the  general  surface  of  tlie  country. 

The  average  height  of  the  plateau  inhabited  by  the  emigrant  farmers  of  European 
descent  is  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet.  Many  of  the  peaks  of  the  mountain  range  traversing 
the  plateau  attain  an  elevation  of  9,000  or  10,000  ft.,  and  are  covered  with  snow  some 
months  in  the  year.  The  altitude  of  the  coast  line  of  mountains  is  considered  at  from 
6,000  to  7,000  ft.  above  the  low  region  at  their  feet. 

The  principal  towns  are — Mooiriverdorp,  or  Potschefstroom,  on  the  Mooi  river;  Pre-* 
toria,  about  100  m.  n.e.  of  Potschefstroom,  the  seat  of  the  local  government;  Leyden- 
burg,  170  m.  n.e.  of  Pretoria;  Kustenberg.  a  few  m.  n.  of  the  Magaliesberg;  and'Zout* 
pansberg,  the  most  remote  village  Inhabited  by  men  of  European  descent  m  s.  Africa, 
about  40  m.  s.  of  the  Limpopo  fiver. 

The  population  consists  of  emigrant  farmers,  and  a  mixture  of  deserters  and  foreign 
refugees  from  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Their  number  is  about  40,000  souls.  Scat- 
tered through  the  country  ai-e  numerous  kraals  of  Betjuans,  in  number  about  650,000, 
whom  the  Boers  have  hitherto  compelled  to  supply  labor  whenever  required.  The 
republic  was  established  in  1840,  and  recognized  by  Britain  in  1852.  .The  budget  for 
the  year  ending  Jan.  31, 1876,  gave  the  revenue  at  £86,496.  According  to  a  treaty 
entered  into  between  Portugal  and  the  Transvaal  republic,  the  latter  enjoyed  free  transit 
of  all  goods  through  tlie  Portuguese  harbors  on  the  e.  coast;  and  in  order  to  save  the 
import  dues  levied  by  the  colony  of  Katal,  industrious  eflfortswcre  made  to  secure  direct 
access,  by  road  and  rail,  to  Delagoa  bay.  As  this  line  passed  through  the  dominions  of 
an  independent  chief,  the  Boers  were  soon  embroiled  in  desultory  war  witli  the  latter. 
Their  policy  further  provoked  so  intense  excitement  among  the  natives  upon  the  Kaff 
rarian  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  so  seriously  menaced  the  well-being  of  the  British 
settlements,  that  Britain  interfered,  and  ultimately,  on  April  12,  1877,  annexed  the  tcr 
ritory  of  the  republic.  A  large  measure  of  local  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  the  Boers,  and 
Dutch  ranks  with  English  as  one  of  the  two  official  languages.  Chief  exports— ostrich 
feathers,  wool,  ivory,  cattle,  cereals,  tobacco,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  country,  very  marked  pro^^ss  has  been  made 
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within  the  last  few  yesra.  The  large  iafiuz  of  Europesos  and  coloniata  of  a  more  edu- 
«aled  clasa  than  the  original  settlers,  has  produced  very  marked  effects.  The  state 
•chureh  lias  been  the  Dutch  Reformed,  but  all  other  creeds  are  toleraud. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  altliough  a.  of  the  Magaliesberg  its  tiopioal  nature 
begins  to  manifest  itself.  Hot  winds  and  violent  thunder-storms  preTaii  in  the  summer 
jnonths  The  fly  Uetae^  whose  bite  is  death  to  the  bovine  and  equine  species,  abounds 
In  many  parts,  and  renders  traveling  with  oxen  and  horses  difficult. 

When  capti  Harris  visited  this  nfffioii40Years  ago,  the  number  of  the  larger  mamma- 
iia  found  by  him  was  enormous;  and  even  Gordon  Gumming,  who  hunted  over  part  of 
it  many  years  subsequently,  found  themstUl  numerous.  Crocodiles  are  numerous  in  the 
xivers,  and  a  large  species  of  boa  is  found. 

The  flrst  diamond  discovered  in  s.  Africa  was  found  in  Oct.,  1866,  n.  of  the  Yaal 
xiver,  and  since  then  diamond  mining  has  been  carried  on  with  great  success  in  that  dis- 
trict. Diamonds  have  also  been  found  in  tlie  districts  of  Marico,'Waterberg,  and  Pre- 
toria. Gold  has  been  discovered  in  quartz  reefs  and  alluvial  deposits  near  Marabastad^ 
180  m.  n.  of  Pretoria;  also  near  Leydenburg,  where  mining  is  actively  prosecuted;  and 
the  gold-bearing  strata  are  supposed  to  extend  f  Oi  hui^reds  of  m.  in  various  directions. 
The  country  is  also  rich  in  other  minerals^  such  as  cop^r»  lead,  iron*  tin,  and  ccmiL 

TRAKSVA.AL  (ante),  was  occupied  by  the  Dutch  Boers  who  left  the  Orange  Free 
State  after  its  annexation  by  the  British  in  1848.  They  established  a  rei>ublic  which 
became  prosperous:  their  independence  was  acknowledged  Ijy  England  in  a  treaty, 
1852,  and  recognized  by  five  European  courts,  aleo  by  the  tjnited  States.  But  the 
English  goverument,  during  the  lat«  Zulu  war,  annexed  their  territory  to  the  British 
empire  under  the  Cape  Colonial  government,  1877.  The  people  protested,  sent  a  com- 
mission to  England  to  ask  for  Justice,  which  was  not  allowed  to  present  its  case.  They 
then  took  up  arms  to  maintain  their  independence;  5,000  Boers  took  possession  of 
Heidelberg  in  Transvaal,  and  re-established  the  republic,  with  Paul  Kruger,  president. 
ITcb.  27,  1881,  the  Boers  attacked  the  British  forces  on  Majela  mountain,  and,  after 
eight  hours'  severe  flffliting,  drove  them  from  their  point.  The  British  commander  was 
killed,  and  out  of  2^  officers  and  627  men  only  100  escaped.  After  this  battle  an 
armistice  took  place  pending  the  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue. 

TEAirSTLYAHIA  (caUed  by  the  Hungarians  Erdeitf'Omaff—Wik\ACh,  jln^~*Mhe 
woody 'and  mountainous  country;"  by  the  QermAns  Siebenburffen,  "seven  eastJea,"  from 
the  seven  forts  built  by  the  Snxons  on  their  establishment  in  the  country,  and  which 
forts  became  nuclei  of  the  walled  cities  of  Hermannstadt,  Klausenbur^  Eronstadt, 
Bistritx^  Mediaech,  MQhlcnbachj  and  8cbftsburg;  and  by  the  Romans  Transylvania, 
from  its  position  beyond  the  forest  range  which  stretches  sonthward  from  the  Carpathians,  ' 
and  forms  its  western  boundarv)  is  the  most  easterly  territory  of  Austria,  and  is  bounded 
on  tiie  n.  by  Hungary  and  Galicia,  e.  by  Bukovina  and  Moldavia,  s.  by  Wallachia,  and 
w.  by  the  Military  f^rontier,  the  Bannt,  and  Hungary.  It  contains  21,184  £ng.  sq.m., 
with  a  pop.  '60,  of  2,116.024,  of  wliom  1,200,400  were  Wallachs  and  eastern  Honiainn, 
573,000  Magyars  and  Szeklers.  235,000  Germans,  the  rest  being  slaves,  gipsies,  Armenians, 
Jews.  Italians,  etc.  Classed  according  to  their  religious  professions,  662,946  were 
non^united  Greeks,  600,800  GrcektCatholica  and  Armenians,  606,540  Protestants,  368,769 
Roman  Catholics,  and  24,848  Jews.  Transylvania  is  an  elevated  plateau  (it  lowest  parts 
being  580  feet  above  sea  level)  of  an  irreirular  form,  somewhat  resembling  a  triangle 
of  which  the  upper  part  haa  been  irregularly  removed,  and  is  bounded  partially  on 
tiro  n.,  and  wholly  on  the  e.  and  s.,  by  a  high  range  of  mountains>*-a  continuation  of 
the  Carpathians — which  sends  out  innumerable  hiteral  ridges  toward  the  center  of 
the  country,  and  along  tlio  western  frontier,  so  that  Transylvania  is  an  almost  perfect 
natilial  fortress.  There  are  no  plains  except  where  a  river-basin  widens  out;  but  the 
valleys  are  numerous  and  exceedingly  picturesque.  Almost  the  whole  country  is 
draincHi  westward  into  the  Danube,  by  the  Theiss  and  its  feeders  in  the  n.,  and  by 
tlie  Mar^,  a  tributary  of  the  Theiss,  and  its  feeders,  in  the  center  and  s. ;  the  south- 
eastern comer  is  drained  by  the  Aluta,  or  Alt,  which,  after  a  winding  course,  bieaks 
through  the  southern  bounding  range  near  Hermannstadt;  while  a  numl)er  of  streamlets 
worm  their  way  through  the  eastern  range,  and  join  the  Sereth.  The  climate  is  more 
healthy  and  teiUperate  than  that  of  Hungarv,  the  mountain-chain  along  the  southern 
frontier  keeping  oflP  the  hot  winds.  The  soil  Is  eitremely  fertile;  but  much  arable  land 
is  still  uncuUivated.  The  valleys  and  hill-sides  supply  abundant  pastumge  for  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  and  droves  of  horses;  the  cultivated  districts  yield  good  crops  of  maize, 
ry^,  barley,  oats,  all  sorts  of  leguminous  plants,  tobacco,  saffron,  madder,  hemp,  and 
hnt.  The  culture  of  fruits  is  extensively  practiced,  and  immense  quantities  of  apricots, 
peaclies,  plums,  apples,  pears,  and  walnuts  are  annually  produced.  The  extensive 
forests,  which  cover  nearly  6,300.000  acres  of  ground,  contribute  largely  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  TTie  vinfe  is  extensively  cultivated,  and,  in  spile  of  the  defective  mode 
of  preparation,  the  produce  is  excellent  in  qualitv.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Transylvania 
is  great;  gold  is  found  more  abundanily  than  silver,  and  silver  than  copper;  yet  there 
are  few  gold  mines  regularly  worked,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  valuable  metal  exists  in  the  country,  seems  never  to  have  been  made.  Iron 
is  found  in  abundance  at  Torockzo,  copper  at  JBalan,  lead  at  Rodna;  the  other  mincials 
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«r^  mcrcviy,  mArigndese^  Miliniony^,  Bvlphor*  ftrienic*  vitriol,  alum,  msrbla,  etc.  Co«l 
i0  Dot  abscut;  but  firewood  is  so  abaAGbnt  aad  cheap  tliat  no  othtfl-  eo«ibi»tibl6  ha» 
been  sought  for;  and  e^eb  the  extenstye  tracts  of  peat  bav^  been  altowed  to  Ue  cmdiB- 
tnrbed.  Ifocli^alt  l«  abundant  TrAosylvania  has  almost  oo  maKnfacturea,  and  the 
commerce,  owiug  to  the  isolation  of  the  country*  the  want  of  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  absence  of  good  roiid%  is  far  from  bearing  a  fair  proportion  to  tbo  amount  of 
the  country's  produce. 

Of  the  various  races  which  now  inhabit  Trani^lTania  the  Walachs^  tfae  eaorlftest  posses* 
sors,  thougis  by  far  tnost  numerous,  were  till  recently  subordinated  to  the  otber  rsoes  of 
Transylvania^  but  sinoe  the  revolution  of  1848-49  have  acquired  a  portion  in  the  oonn- 
try  which,  by  all  means,  honest  or  dishonest,  they  are  striving  to  improve;  the  Magi-acs 
Entered  as  conquerors  in  the  10th  c,  and  still  constitute  the  nobility  and  gi^nCry  oFthe 
land;  the  Saxons  were  introduoed  In  1148  and  ld47  from  the  Rbenish  pri>vl&ces  of 
Lower  Saxony  bf  hing  Geysa  II.  and  Bela  IV.  of  Hungary,  and  received  special  privi- 
leges and  iMmnnities  to  iaanco  them  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  improve  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil;  and  the  Szeklersi  or  Ssekifslyi,  are  believed  to  be  the  desoeodants  of 
the  once  formidable  Huns«  The  last  three  are  the  domisant  races  of  Transylvania,  and 
live  aiMrt  from  each  otber-^the  Magyars  oeeiipying  the  w.  and  centre,  the  Saxons  the 
8.  and  n.e.. and  the  Szeklers  the  8.east.  The  Mtigyars.  Bulgiinans,  and  Armeniaoii speak 
the  Hagyar  language  as  used  in  Hungary;  the  Saxons  employ  Low-German  In  speaking, 
and  Higli-Qermarj  In  writing,  but  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  Magyar  in  both;  the 
Szeklers  speak  a  Turanian  dialect;  aUd  the  Waluchs  use  their  own  language  intermixed 
with  corrupt  Latin.  Transylvania  is  little  noticed  in  history  till  the  Christian  era,  when 
part  of  it  Was  occupied  by  the  warlike  Dacians,  soon  after  whom  the  Sarmatian  tribes 
of  the  Jazyges  and  Carpi  settled  in  it.  The  conquest  of  the  Dacians  by  Tnijan,  however, 
did  hfH  include  that  of  the  other  two  peoples,  who  proved  very  troublesome  to  th(» 
Roman  settlers  along  the  Danube,  till  they  were  conquered  by  Diocletian,  and  the  Carpi 
carried  away  to  Pannonia  and  other  districts.  In  the  middle  of  the  4th  c,  the  Got  is 
overran  the  countrv,  defeating  the  Sarmatians  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Maros,  in  wliicli 
the  monarch  and  the  chief  of  his  nobility  perished;  and  they  iti  their  turn  were  forced 
in  375  to  retire  before  the  Huns  and  their  confederates.  The  Gkpid^e  next  took  poases- 
slon  of  Transylvania  till  their  almost  complete  extirpation,  in  568,  by  the  Lombards  and 
Avars.  It  was  oohquered  by  the  Himganans  abdut  1000;  and  was  gdvemcd  by  Vfin- 
vodcs  till  1598^  when  the  deatli  of  tfae  Hungarian  monaroh  at  Moiiacs  prepared  the  w  ly 
for  tbt  UDioa  of  the  two  eouniriss  under  the  Wotvide«  Joisn  Zapolya;  but  thewaf  whioli 
thence  arivse  witli  tiie  Austrians  caused  thsir  complete  severanoet  aad  Zapolya^s  sway 
w«is,  in  1585^  confined  to  Transylvania,  of  which  he  became  sovereign  lord^  under  tlie 
protectitm  of  the  Tiirfes»  Transylvania,  en  its  conquest  by  tbs  Hungarians,  was  only 
partially  settlcil;  the  eastern  part  constituted  a  giaainggroiind  for  wandering  tribes  who 
had  migrated  thither.  The  Saxons  were  summoned  bv  the  Hungarian  monarchs  to  act 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  increasioff  power  of  the  nobles;  and  from  sioular  motives  tho 
Burzen  land  was  given  to  the  Teutonid  knights,  but  the  arrogant  bearing  of  tlioso 
soldiers  of  the  cross  soon  offended  their  titular  loitl,  and  they  Were  foroed  to  leave  the 
country.  The  "  golden  charter"  of  king  Andrew  II.  (1234)  secnred  a  perfectly  freo 
political  system  to  the  Saxons,  whose  **  comes**  or  chief  was,  like  the  bead  of  a  dan, 
both  judge  and  leader,  and  from  whom  the  only  ap^ieal  was  to  the  king  in  pereon.  Tho 
firm  protection  and  {renerous  treatmsnt  aooordeid  to  the  SaaBons  by  the  Hungarian  mon- 
archs were  rewarded  by  steadfast  loyalty,  and  suocor  in  men  and  money  whenever 
required.  During  the  test  of  the  18th  c,  the  cmmtry  was  distracted  by  the  bitter  strife 
between  the  Catholic  party,  who  were  supported  by  Austrui,  and  the  Protestant  party, 
who  were  allied  with  the  Turks;  the  latter  party,  headed  successively  by  princes  of  the 
houses  of  Zapolya  and  Batihory,  generally  mainiaining  the  superiority.  The  next  chief 
of  the  Protestant  party  was  the  celebratixl  Botskav,  wliose  sucoesses  against  Austria 
extorted  from  the  emperor  an  acknowledgment  oi  the  independence  of  Transylvania 
in  1808.  To  him  succeeded  Bothlem  Gabor,  the  determined  foe  of  CatliolKisra  and 
Austria,  wliodid  important  service  during  the  thirty  yeaifs'  war.  Between  his  son  and 
successor,  Stephen,  and  Ragotski  arose  a  contest  for  the  crown,  in  which  the  latter  pre- 
vailed; but  on  Ragotski's  death,  the  civil  war  was  resumed,  till  the  complete  rout  of  the 
Austrians  by  the  Turks,  under  Ktnpruli,  placed  the  scepter  in  Uie  hands  of  Michael 
Abaffi,  who  reigned,  till  his  death  in  1800,  as  a  vassal  of  tlie  Porte.  The  Austrians  now 
again  possessed  themselves  of  Transylvaaias  despite  the  heroic  resistance  of  Ragotski; 
and  thouo^i  Tekeli  (q.v.)  suceeeded  for  a  brief  period  in  roUhig  ba6k  the  invaders,  the 
peace  of  Carlo vitz^  m  1800^  again  put  them  in  possesstoa;  anduter  the  death  of  Michael 
Abaffi  IL,  in  1713,  Tninsylvania  was  completely  incorporated  with  Hungary.  It  was 
erected  into  a  grand  principaltty  in  1785.  During  the  insurrection  in  1848  the  Hun- 
garians and  Szeklers  Joined  the  insuivcnts,  and  forced  Transylvania  to  reunite  with 
Hungary,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  fillLvons;  and  the  Walachs,  still  little  better  than 
a  heme  of  savages,  were  let  loose  over  tbe  land  to  bum,  plunder,  and  murder  indis- 
criminately; the  prostration  of  the  country  being  oompioted  in  the  following  year  dur> 
ing  the  bloody  conflicts  which  took  place  liero  between  Bem  and  the  Russian  troops.  In 
the  same  year  Transylvania  was  again  separated  from  its  turbulent  neighbor,  and  made  a 
crownland;  the  portions  of  it  which  had,  in  1885,  been  annexed  to  Hungary  being 
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restored,  as  weTI  as  the  Transylvauiaii  military  frontier  hi  IdSl.  In  19(Ft  f  i^Dsyl^nU 
was  again  united  with  Huneary.  It  is  noW  a  province  under  the  Hungarian  crown,  and 
is offlcinlly  styled  a  grandiracny.  See  TraTi^fi^nia,  it$  FfodueU  and  itt  People,  by  C. 
Boner  (Lond    1865). 

TRAN9YLVA.MA,  a  co.  in  8.W.  STortli  CiiTotlna;  atk)Ut  S06  g(i.m.  j  pop.  'SO,  5.840 
—517  coloft;d.  The  surface  U  mountainous,  And  tnost  of  it  timber  land.  Co.  seat, 
Brevard. 

TXAP  dr  TiMifBAH  BOOBi;  an  importuDb  Heftdon  of  tbelgneoitB  foelos(q.v.),  asBo- 
ciated  wiik  primaFy  and  seeoiidary  sirala,  so  cbMmI  from  the  Bwediste  tresppm,  a  stair, 
beeaoae  these  rochs,  having  retistisdv  from  tteir  greaMr  hatdiiitss,  th^  abrading  influ- 
enoes  which  have  destroyed  the- softer  sedknentary  strata,  stand  out  lilce  huge  siepe  on 
tlie  faces  of  the  hills  and  raoiMitaiBS  in  bmbis  plao»  where  ttwy  occur.  Unhke  granite, 
the  trap  rocks  are  free  fn»ni  siliofl  crystaUiziaa  as  a  separate  'canstitiient  of  the  rock; 
from  the  modern  volcano  rocke>  the  struoturaT  difleteaoe  is  veiy  slight,  consisting  only 
of  the  manner  in  wfateh  the  silioateol  magnesia^  and  Hnee^  common  to  boUj,  is  crystal- 
Haled — ^iD  the  older  recks  apfKsaring  as  lioruUle&de,  while  io  the  newer  it  ezintaasaiigtle. 

Trap  rocks  are  composed  of  feldspar  maA  honbiende,  and  the  dillereBt  varieties' 
founded  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  mass  depend  on  the  relative  proportion  of 
these  two  minerals.  When  the  feldspar  predominates,  tlie  rock  belongs  to  tne  feklspathio 
trap  or  feldstone  series;  and  when  the  hornblende  is  abundant,  it  is  abornbletldic  imp  or 
greenstone.  This  latter  series  contains  the  best-known  tr&pbean  rocks.  The  dark  horn- 
blende preponderates,  and  gives  to  the  rock  a  dull  green  color,  from  whi(ih  it  derives  its 
well-known  name  of  greenstone,  a  (ranslation  of  the  Gr^fman  grUnstein.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  siiown  by  Detesse  that  many  trappean  rocks  owe  their  color  to  a  dark  variety 
of  feldspar  which  exists  iu  them,  and  such  rocks  belong  rather  to  tke  feldspathtc  than  to 
the  homblendic  series.  Some  greenstones  are  very  light  green,  Others  are  so  dark  as  to 
appear  black,  and  all  intermediate  shades  of  color  occur.  These  rocks  vary  al^o  very 
gieatly  in  texture:  in  some,  tbe  crystals  are  sufficiently  lai^gc  to  be  detected  with  the 
naked  eye;  while  others  are  so  ftne-grained  iLnd  compilct  that  it  is  difficult  to  r^tolve  the 
separate  crystalsr even  with  the  help  ci  a  lens.  Experimen ts  have  shown  (hat  tiie  si2c  of  the 
crystal  in  an  Isneous  rock  increases  in  pronortiou  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
mass  remains  fluid,  and  so  permits  the  continued  crystalline  segregation  ofits  various  in- 
gredients. The  vitreous  trap  and  obsidian  would  accordingly  represent  a  speedilv  cooled 
ifni  of  liquid  rocls.  In  ftne-^rsMied  bitoalt,.  tfte  orvMalline  foroe  lias  heeH  slightly  devci- 
eped;  while  grecnetones  ol  diflerenC  tejatnesi  exhibit  its  more  continued  operations  is 
proportien  to  the  ceavseftesB  el  their  texture.  The  prindpfl)  vsrieties  of  horhMendic  trap 
are  gieenetone,  wfaloBtoae.  or  tmpr  proper.  When  the  crVstale  are  extremely  minute, 
and  there  ia  a  teMency  In  tlie  rook  to  become  coinrnmar,  it  f»  a  baaalt.  If  the  feldspar  is 
flr  soda^feldspar,  either  aiblte  or  oUgochase,  it  i»  dicirite.  Bnphotide,  dtaihigB  rock,  or  gab- 
bro,  is  a  or>mpoimd  of  Lafomdor  feldepar  and  diaNsge,  a  variety  of  h^mbtende;  a  is  s 
coarse^  or  sometimes  flne^grained  rock,  with  a  gMnitio  or  porphyritic  aspect.  Hypers- 
thene  rock,  or  hyperite,  is  made  up  of  Labrador  feldspar  and  hyperstliene,  anotlier  variety 
of  hornblende ;  it  is  alA^  a  granltic^oelciiig  rock,  very  tonirh,  and  of  agrayisli  or  greenish- 
black  color:  it  ie  very  abandant  in  the  isle  of  Skye.  Diflerent  varieties  of  hombkndio 
trap  are  based  upon  the  stracture  of  the  rook,  as  vrell  as  vpos  its  cbemioat  composition. 
Trappean  obsidian  is  not  a  coilMnon  rock,  bat  It  is  occlisionally  found  Porphyritic  trap 
is  more  abundant;  a  very  black  variety  has  received  the  name  of  metaphyre.  Amyg- 
daloid is  a  trap  with  round  or  a)moiid«haped  cavities,  filled  with  agate,  oaicite*  or 
other  minerals,  scattered  through  it.  Trap  tutf  consists  oi  fragments  of  scoriae,  volcjinic 
dust,  and  pieces  of  other  rocks,  forming  a  coarse  irregular  mass,  sometimes  bound 
together  by  a  calcareous  cement. 

The  characteristic  rock  of  the  feldspatliic  Series  id  feld8t(>ne,  Compact  feldspar,  or  petro- 
silex.  It  is  a  Udit-colored,  greenish,  or  bluish,  vetj  compact,  homogeneous,  and  trans- 
lucent rock,  with  a  flinty-looking  appearnncfe.  It  i6rmt>  :i  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
temporary ifitruded  trap  rocks  in  the  Mlurlan  measures  Of  "Wales.  Clinkstone,  or  phono- 
lite,  IS  a  vartetv  found  in  layers  or  slabs  t^hich  give  a  metallic  rin^  when  Struck  with  the 
hammer.  Aphaitile,  or  cornean,  scarcely  difllers  from  true  feldstone,  except  that  it  is  a 
more  compacrt  and  tougher  rock.  F'itrustone,  or  retinfte,  id  a  vitreous  feldstone,  less 
glassy  than  obsidian,  and  of  a  gTcen  color  and  resinous  lustef:  a  dyke  30  ft.  wide  occurs 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  island  of  Arran,  cutting  through  the  sandstone  rodis.  When 
distinct  crystids  of  one  or  more  mfnenkls  are  scaftercd  through  an  earthy  or  compact  base 
of  feldfiitone^  a  feldspathlc  porphyry  is  formed.  The  ancient  red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  known 
as  rmao  anUeo,  belongs  to  this  set  of  roeks:  it  con.<^ists  of  a  red  femnpathic  base,  in  which 
are  disseminated  rose-colored  crystals  of  oUgoclase,  with  some  plates  of  blackish  horn- 
blende and  grains  of  oxidized  iron  ofa 

As  true  Igneous  rocks  come  up  from  below,  there  is  always  a  connection  of  some 
kind  between  the  ejected  mass  and  the  inferior  source  of  supply,  except  when  the  ejected 
materials  have  been  subsequently  arranged  by  atmospheric  or  aqueous  agency.  Pipes 
and  dykes  form  such  connections,  and  they  are  generally  associated  with  tabular  masses 
which  hftve  either  spread  themselves  over  the  surface,  or  inserted  themselves  betweeq 
the  beds  of  the  sedimentary  strata.   When  the  materials  have  been  mechanically  arranged, 
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the  igneous  rocks  are  eontemppraneous  with  tpe  deposits  in  which  thej  occur;  but  in  all 
cases  where  strata  are  cut  through  by  dykes  or  pipes,  or  are  covered  by  flows  of  liquid 
rock,  the  igneous  rocks  are  newer  than  the  sedimentary  strata  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. 

TBA'PA,  a  eenuB  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  haXaragiacem  (q.Y.),  hnying  a  4-paFted 
calyx,  a  4-petaTlou8  corolla,  and  a  nut  on  which  the  altered  calyx  appears  in  the  fomi  of 

Spines;  the  cotyledons  very  unequal  iu  size.  All  the  species  nre  aquatic  plants,  wliU 
oating  habit.  T.  ftato/ut,  the  Water  Caltropb.  is  the  only  European  species.  It  is 
found  in  ditches  and  ponds  m  the  a.  of  Europe,  and  is  groan  in  ponds  in  Holland.  The 
floating  leaves  are  rhoniboidal,  toothed  and  smooth;  those  underwater  ai«  cut  into 
capillary  segments.  The  fnxithas  four  spines;  the  kernels  are  large  and  alroond-lika 
Tiiey  are  good  to  eat,  either  raw  or  roasted,  and  somewhat  resemble  chestnuts  in  taate. 
The^  are  often  used  in  soups.  Tlie  French  name  is  nuurran  d'eau  (water  clieslnut).  'I\ 
bitptnoM,  the  Hinoraba  Nut,  affords  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitante  of  Cash- 
mere,  and  a  tax  hiid  upon  it  by  Kunjeet  Bingh  yielded  a  large  «um  annually.  T.  bkarwU 
is  much  cultivated  in  Ohina,  where  the  cultivation  of  squatic  plants  is  carried  on  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  other  jmrts  of  tlie  worid,  and  its  fruit  is  much  used  for  food.  In 
boiii  these  species,  the  nut  has  only  two  spines. 

TBA'PAKI  (anc.  Drepdnvm),  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  of  Sicily,  on  capeTrapnni, 
in  the  n.w.  of  the  island:  capitul  of  the  province  of  that  name.  40  m.  w.  of  Pah  imo. 
Pop.  '71,  26,014.  The  town  is  walled,  nr.d  defended  by  a  fortress.  The  streets  are 
wide,  and  wtU  paved  with  flac-stonvs.  There  is  a  natural  harbor,  capable  of  admitting 
-  vessels  of  about  800  tons;  a  handi^omc  town-house;  a  tower  built  by  the  Saracens;  a 
cathedral:  and  many  churches,  some  of  which  contain  fine  paintings.  The  inhabitants 
are  engagc-d  in  the  tunny,  anchovy,  and  coral  fisheries.  The  coral  is  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Barbary  to  Trapaui  to  be  cut  and  polished  for  exportation.  Trapani  is  a  busy 
town,  and  exports  sumac,  Ealt,  soda,  coral,  alabaster,  wine,  tunny,  and  anchovies. 

Ancient  l)rcj,anvm  was  probably  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  under  whom  it 
became  an  important  stronghold.  Here  took  place  a  celebi-ated  naval  engagement 
between  the  Romans,  under  JP.  Claudius,  and  the  Carthaginians,  under  Ad  herbal,  249 
B.C.,  in  which  the  former  were  completely  beaten.  In  Roman  history  the  name  scarcely 
appears,  but  it  seems  to  have  flourished  in  obscurity  both  then  and  during  the  middle 
ages. 

TEAPVZIUII  (Gr.  irapteian.  a  little  table)  is  the  general  term  lor  a  fom^sided  plane 
figure,  and  is  synonyntous  with  **  quadrilateml."  But  since  all  four-aided  figures  which 
have  parallel  aides  possesa  distinctive  appellationft,  the  term  trapezium  is  frequently 
restricted  to  quadrilaterals  whose  sides  are  not  parallel.  The  trapezium  in  the  restricted 
sense  (exclusive  of  parailelograme),  has  s^'me  remarkable  properties;  tlms,  if  its  sides  be 
bis^ectcd,  and  the  aajarent  points  of  bisection  joined,  tlie  resulting  four-sided  figure  is  a 
parallelogram;  the  sum  of  the  i^quares  of  its  diagonals  is  equal  lo  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  {sides,  together  with  four  times  the  square  of  the  line  joining  the  middle  points  of 
tJie  diagonals;  if  it  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle  (i.e.,  if  its  four  coiners  are  in  the  circum- 
ference of  any  circle),  the  one  pair  of  opposite  angles  is  equal  to  the  other  pair,  and  the 
sum  of  the  rectangles  by  each  pair  of  opposite  isidcs  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  by  the 
diagonals;  if  it  can  be  describee!  about  a  circle  (i.e.,  if  a  circle  can  he  made  to  touch  on 
the  interior,  each  of  the  four  sides),  the  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  is  equal  to  the  other 
pair. 

TBAPEZOID,  a  plane  quadrilateral  which  has  two  of  its  sides  parallel,  and  the  other 
two  not. 

TBAPPI8T  OBBEB,  The,  celebrated  among  the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic ch\irch  for  its  extraordinary  austerities,  is  so  called  from  La  Trappe,  an  abbey  of  the 
Cistercian  order  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  discipline  of  this 
monastery,  in  common  with  many  others  of  the  more  wealthy  monastic  bodies,  espe- 
cially of  those  which,  by  one  of  the  corruptions  of  tts  period,  were  held  in  eommendnm, 
had  become  very  much  relaxed;  and  in  the  17ih  c.  but  little  tn»ce  of  the  ancient  relig- 
ious observance  remained.  In  the  first  half  of  that  ceuturj-  the  abb<0'  of  La  Trapv^e 
fell,  with  other  ecclesiastical  preferments,  to  the  celebrated  Armand  Jean  Ic  Bouthelier 
de  Ranee.  The  circumstances  which  led  this  remarkable  man  to  undertake  a  reform  of 
his  monastery,  and  in  the  end  the  establishment  of  what  wiis  equivalent  to  a  new  relig- 
ious order,  have  been  already  detailed  iu  the  article  Ranc6  (q.v.).  It  was  in  the  year 
1662  that  he  entered  in  earnest  upon  his  duties,  and  commenced  his  reforms.  At  first 
he  encountered  decided,  and  even  violent  opposition  from  the  brethren;  but  his  firm- 
ness and  vigor  overcame  it  all.  He  himself,  as  an  evidence  of  a  complete  change  of  life, 
entered  upon  a  fresh  novitiate  in  the  year  1668;  and  in  the  following  year  made  anew 
the  solemn  profession,  and  was  reinstalled  as  abbot.  From  this  time  may  be  dated  tlio 
introduction  of  the  new  austerities  which  have  characterized  the  order.  The  monks 
were  forbidden  the  use  of  meat,  fish,  wine,  and  eggs.  All  intercourse  with  cxtems  was 
cut  off,  and  the  eld  monastic  liabU  of  manual  labor  was  revived.  The  reform  nf  Dc  Ranc§ 
is  founded  on  the  principle  of  perpetual  prayer  and  entire  self  abnegatlcm.  By  the  Trap- 
pist  rule,  the  monies  arc  obliged  to  rise  at  two  o'clock  a.m.  for  matins  In  the  church. 
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which  lasts  till  half -past  three;  and,  after  an  fnterval  occupied  in  private  devotion,  tliey 
go  at  half -past  five  to  the  office  of  prime,  ivhich  is  followed  by  a  lecture.  At  seven  they 
•ngage  in  tlieir  several  daily  tasks,  indoors  or  cat,  according  to  the  weather.  At  half 
after  nine  they  return  to  the  cbolr.  for  the  successive  offices  of  terce,  sext,  and  none;  at 
the  close  of  which  they  dine  on  vegetables  dressed  without  butter  or  oil.  and  a  little  fruit. 
This  meal  is  aucceedea  by  manuallabor  for  two  hours,  after  which  each  monk  occupies 
an  hour  in  private  prarer  or  reading  in  his  own  cell  until  four  o'clock,  when  tiiey  again 
assemble  in  the  choir  for  vespers.  The  supper  consists  of  bread  and  water,  and,  after  a 
short  interval  of  repose,  is  followed  by  a  lecture.  At  six  o'clock  they  recite  complin  in 
choir«  and  at  the  end  spend  half  an  hour  in  meditation,  retiring  to  rest  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  l>ed  is  a  hard  straw  mattress,  with  a  coarse  coverlet;  and  the  Trappist  never  laivs  aside 
his  habit,  even  in  case  of  sickness,  unless  it  should  prove  extreme.  Perpetual  sifenco  is 
prescribed,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  minor  practices  and  observauccb  are  devised 
so  as  to  remind  the  monk  at  every  turn  of  the  shortnjss  of  life  and  the  rigor  of  judg- 
ment; and  the  last  scene  of  life  is  made  signal  in  its  austerity  l)y  the  dying  man  being 
laid  during  his  death-agony  upon  a  few  handf  uls  of  straw,  tiiat  he  may,  as  it  were,  lay 
aside  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  even  the  last  fragment  of  earthly  comfort  to 
whicii  the  necessities  of  naturo  bad  till  then  compelled  him  to  cling. 

The  reformed  order  of  La  Trappe  soaroely  extended  beyond  France  in  the  first  period 
of  its  institution.  The  inmates  of  La  Trappe  shared,  at  the  revolution,  the  common  fate 
of  all  the  religious  houses  of  France;  they  were  compelled  u>  quit  their  monastery;  but 
a  considerable  number  of  them  found  a  shelter  at  Valsainte,  in  the  cimton  of  Freiburg 
in  Switzerland.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolutionary  war,  they  were  driven  from 
this  house;  and  aoommunity  numbering  about  2o0,  together  with  a  Urge  number  of 
nuns,  who  had  been  established  for  purposes  of  eduoittiou,  found  refuge  at  Constance,  at 
Augsburg,  at  Munich,  and  eventually,  under  the  csur  Paul,  in  Lithuania  and  White 
Hujisia.  "Later  in  the  course  of  the  war,  small  communities  obtained  a  c(Ttain  footing 
in  Italy,  Spain,  America,  Enc^Uind,  and,  notwithstiwding  the  prohibitory  law,  even  in 
France,  at  Mont  Qenevre.  Alter  the  restoration  they  resumed .  by  purchase,  possession  of 
their  old  home  at  La  Trappe,  which  continues  up  to  the  present  time  to  be  the  head  mon* 
astery  of  the  order,  and  numbers  nearly  20Q  members.  During  the  course  of  the  last  50 
years  they  have  formed  many  establishments  in  France;  a  few  in  Germany;  a  very  con 
sidcrable  one  at  mount  Melleray,  near  Cappoquin,  in  the  county  of  Water fonl,  Ireland; 
and  others,  with  still  more  axteusive  ten-itory  annexed,  hi  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  other 
states  of  North  America.  A  modification  of  the  Trappist  order,  called '*  Trappist 
preachers,"  was  established. about  90  years  since,  at  Pierre-qtIi-Bire.  near  Avallon* — See 
Gaillardin  s  TrappUtet;  ou  VOrdredt  CiUaua  au  19  SikU^Fvkm,  1844). 

TBA8H.    See  Sugab. 

TRhKMXJtm  LACVB.  the  ancient  name  of  an  Italian  lake  (logo  TroAimeno,  or  laao 
di  Pisragia)  lying  between  the  towns  of  Cortona  and  Perughu  It  is  about  10  m.  in 
length  by  8  in  breadth;  the  greatest  depth  is  not  above  30  ft.  TheJakc  has  no  apparent 
outlet,  and  the  maigins  are  flat  and  overgrown  with  reeds.  It  is  surrounded  on  all' 
sides  bv  hills,  those  on  the  north  side,  extending  from  Cortona  to  the  lake,  belns  known 
as  the  Gualandro  hills— the  montds  Cjrtonanses  of  Livy — covered  at  the  present  day  with 
oak,  vine,  and  oHve  plantations.  The  lake  contains  three  islands.  Tmsimenus  Locus 
is  memorable  dtiefly  for  the  great  victory  obtained  by  Hannibd  in  217  b.c.  di'iring  tlio 
second  Punic  war,  over  the  Romans,  under  tlieir  consul,  C.  Flaminius.  Hannibal, 
leaving  Fssulae,  passed  close  by  the  camp  of  Flamhiius  at  Arretium,  Uiyiag  waste  the 
country  as  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Rome.  This,  as  the  Carthaginian  gen. 
intended,  induced  the  consul  to  break  up  his  encampment  and  follow  in  pursuit.  Uan- 
nilial  in  the  meantime  taking  up  a  strong  position  on  the  hilU  on  the  n.  side  of  the  lake, 
along  which  he  was  passinj^.  The  consul  coming  up  early  next  morning,  when  the  wliol& 
place  was  enveloped  in  mist,  saw  onlv  the  troops  in  front  on  the  hiU  of  I'uoro,  with 
whom  he  was  preparing  to  engage,  when  he  found  himself  surrounded  and  attacked  on 
ail  sides.  The  Carthaginians  thus  had  the  Romans  completely  in  tlieir  power,  and  took 
fiucii  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  16,000  Roman  troops  are  said  to  Inive  lieen 
either  massacred  or  drowned  in  the  lake,  Flaminius  himself  being  among  the  fin>t  who 
fell:  6,000  troops  who- had  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy,  surrendered  next  day 
to  MaliarbtU.  It  is  said  both  by  Livy  and  Pliny  that  the  fury  on  both  sides  was  so  great 
as  to  render  the  combatants  unconscious  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  which  occuired 
during  the  battle. 

TBAS-08-M0KTZ8  (beyond  the  mountains),  a  province  of  Portugal,  forming  the  n.e. 
corner  of  the  country,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  Spain,  on  the  r.  by  the  river 
Douro,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Portuguese  province  of  Minlio.  Area.  4,275  nq.m.;  pop. 
'74,  416,701.  It  is  in  tlie  main  a  cold  plateau,  with  b:ire  mountain  massffF,  l)roken 
thnmgh  by  deep  romantic  ravines;  but  the  port-wine  district,  known  as  the  Alto  Douro, 
is  very  pleasant.  Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  are  raisi'd,"  but  the  chief  prod- 
ucts are  wine  and  oil.  In  several  places,  the  silk-worm  cultivation  is  prosccut^'d 
with  unccess.  Fruits,  especially  orances,  are  produced  abundantly  in  the  valleys,  and 
sumach  on  the  mountains,  wiiich  are  also  rich  m  unutilized  metallic  wealth.  qqqIp 


;i|UMS9.  a  tufaceouB  depoalt  of  ttieextbctvolowioesof  the  Eifel,  near  Ooblena^  reaem- 
bUug  the  puzzolana  of  Naples.  Its  base  cooaista  ulcDost  entirely  of  pumioe,  in  which  are 
imbedded  fn^^euta  of  basalt,  burnt  abale,  alate,  ^andstone^  etc.,  and  e^veo  zuimerous 
truuks  and  branches  of  trees.  Its  formation  1$  accounted  for  by  auppoaing  an  eruption 
to  have  taken  place,  with  copious  evolution  of  gases,  in  a  lake-b^ain,  and  a  flood  ox  the 
;nud  thns  formed  to  have  swept  away  whatever  came  before  it.  Large  area^  ^ae  ppF- 
ered  by  the  trass,  which  has  cboked  up  yalleya,  now  partially  re-excavated. 

TAAYAKCOBE',  a  protected  state  in  the  extreme  a.  of  India,  bounded  on  the  e.  t^ 
the  states  of  Tinnevelli  and  Madura,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Indian  ocean.  Area,  6,78iD 
aq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  2,811,879.  At  the  aoulhem  extremity  of  the  state  is  cflpe  Comorin 
(properly  Kumarin).  On  the  elevations  the  soil  is  liglit  and  gravelly;  in  the  valleys  it 
is  in  general  a  deep  black  mold.  Rice,  the  sago-palm,  and  yegetabiea,  are  tlie  prin- 
cipal products.  Formerly  the  capital  was  Travancore,  a  decayed  and  imimportant  town ; 
the  present  capital  is  the  small  town  Trivanderam. 

TBAYEIBBS.  Law  ab  to.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  «atiFe  freedom  of  travefing  is 
one  of  the  rights  of  the  subjeot.  The  riglita  of  tiuTeleM  in  regard  to  ttie  use  of  roads 
are  stated  under  the  head  of  highway  (q.v.).  Other  rl|^to  are  notioed  in  connection 
-with  inn  (q.  v.).  Witli  regard  to  travelers  by  oonveyancee,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  if 
the  party  conveying  is  a  public  carrier,  then  the  following  are  hia  liabiiities:  A  public 
eairW  having  a  sti^-coach  (and  railway  ciHnpanies  are  on  the  «ame  footing)  does  not 
«ngage'or  warrant  to  convey  a  traveler  with  absolute  safety,  as  la  the  case  wuli  respect 
4o  goode,  but  merely  to  convey  without  negligence  <m  Ina  part;  hence,  if  the  convey- 
ance meete  with  aorae  accident,  resulting  in  injury  to  the  traveler,  the  right  of  the  lat- 
ter to  recover  damagea  dependa  on  whether  the  carrier  or  railway  company  haa  been 
guilty  <rf  negligence.  Considering  that,  in  caae  of  a  dispute,  it  la  tdwava  left  to  a 
Jury  to  say  wlietlier  there  was  negligence  or  not,  il  is  a  sale  Biaxlm,  th^t  there  is 
scarcely  anything  in  tlie  form  of  an  «oeident  which  is  not  resotvable  by  a  jury  into 
negligence  on  tlie  part  of  the  earrier  or  company;  and  an  injured  traveler  has  sel- 
dom much  difficulty  in  throwing  the  burden  on  the  carrier  of  pro^ng  that  there  was 
no  negligence  on  his  part;  and  this  proof,  for  the  reasons  atatea,  is  aeldom successful, 
at  leaat  where  the  accident  arose  from  a  defect  in  guiding  the  cania^.  In  case  of 
accidents  not  fatal,  t^he  party  injured  has  almost  always  a  remedy  against  the  carder, 
the  chief  dispute  l»eing  as  io  the  amount  of  damages,  the  amount  legally  demand^ 
ble  vaiyin^  aocordini;  to  the  position  in  life  and  injury  to  busincas  caused  by  the 
accident.  In  case  of  death  •caused  by  blamable  accident  In  traveling,  there  was  formerly 
^o  remedy  available  -to  the  executors  or  relatives,  and  there  is  none  at  the  present  day; 
but  if  the  deceased  party  leave  a  wife,  husband,  parent,  or  child,  Jthep  these,  bat  no 
other  relations,  can  sue  for  damages.  In  the  case  of  a  traveler's  proceeding  a  great 
distance  ov^  seyerfLl  linep  •f  milwa^,  hia  J^emedy  is  entirely  i^mt  thf  #ocimany 
with  whoi9  he  contracted-r-that  is  to  ^y^  to  whom  he  paid  the  lamp  sum,  and  from 
whom  he  obtained  hi^  tjcket.  A  carrier  may  contract  not  merely  to  carry  a  traveler 
a  certain  distance  by  his  own  copveyance,  but  po  carry  hini  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  using  for  that  puri^oae  various  other  intenniediate  railwayp  or  steamers  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey;  and  in  all  such  oases  Uie  only  person  with  whom  the  traveler  con- 
tracts is  the  carrier  to  who|n  he  paid  his  f&re,  who  is  liable  for  any  aenrident  or  negli- 
gence, whtether  occurring  on  jbis  own  part  of  the  iine,  or  on  any  ot)ier  part.'^Aa  W  U»v« 
eler's  luggage,  see  Luooaqe. 

TSAYEUB*!  TBXB,  of  RAYiorAiiA,  Urania  tpeeiom,  or  Baveruda  Ufadapascarteruii, 
a  remarkable  plant  of  the  natural  order  rnvBaeea,  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  f ormifig  a 
eliaracteristic  feature  of  the  scenery  of  many  parts  of  thai  island,  ^he  stem  ^sembles 
that  of  the  plantain,  but  sends  out  leaves  only  on  two  opposite  sides,  like  a  rreat 
expanded  /an.  The  lower  leaves  drop  off  as  the  stem  grows,  and  In  an  old  tree  the  low- 
est; leaves  are  sometimes  80  ft.  from  the  ground.  A  tree  often  has  20  or  24  leaves, 
the  stalk  of  each  leaf  beln^  6  or  8  ft.  long,  and  the  blade  4  or  6  ft.  more.  The  blade 
of  the  leaf  is  oblon^r.  bright  ^een,  and  sliining.  The  fruit  is  not  succulent,  but  is 
filled  with  a  flue  silky  fiber  of  the  most  brilliant  blue  or  purple  color,  among  which 
are  about  80  or  40  seeds.  Forty  or  fifty  fruits  grow  in  a  bunch,  and  three  or  four 
bunches  may  be  sc^a  at  onoe  on  the  tree.  The  leaves  are  mndi  used  for  thatch,  and  for 
many  other  purposes;  and  the  leaf-stalkn  for  the  partitions,  and  often  even  for  the  walls 
of  iiouses.  Tlie  leaf -stalks  always  contain  water,  even  in  the  dryest  weather,  more  than 
a  quart  lieing  readily  obtained  by  piercing  the  thick  part  of  the  base  of  a  leaf-stalk,  and 
this  water  is  pure  and  pleaaant;  hence  the  nam^  ^ap^Ur'i  tru^, 

TBA'YSMUKDS.     See  LtBEOK. 

TSAY'ZltSE,  in  fortification,  mounds  of  earth,  above  (tie  height  of  a  mnn,  and  16  ft. 
thick,  placed  nt  frequent  intervala  on  a  rampart  to  stop  shot  which  may  enfilade  the  fact 
of  such  rampart.  A  fire  of  this  nature,  in  the  absence  of  traverses,  would  dismount  th« 
guns,  and  prove  altoirether  ruinous.  The  traverses  also  give  means  of  disputing  the  prog- 
ress of  an  assuilunt  who  haa  gained  a  footing  on  the  wali»  for  each  traverse  heooDies  a 
defenaible  parapet,  only  to  be  taken  by  storm. 
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T&AVBBfl.  Id  the  law  of  Eagland.  neaas  the  denial  of  ftet  gi««B  by  one  party  in  ail 
action  to  the  pleading  of  his  adTeraary. 

TRA VERSUS,  a  co.  in  w.  Hionesota,  adjoining  Dakota;  bounded  w.  by  lake  TmTr 
erae;  drained  by  the  Mustinka  and  Boie  de  Sioux  rivers;  670  sq.m. ;  pop,  *0O,  1508—958 
of  American  birth.    The  surfa<:e  is  prairie,  with  very  little  timber. 

TBATXMIVd  PLATTOBM,  an  arrangement  for  the  more  r^d  and  easv  movement  of 
cannon  in  battery.  The  gun  is  either  mounted  on  an  ordinary  truck-carriaffe,  or  on  rolK 
era  under  Its  trunnions.  The  truck  or  rollers  work  in  and  out  on  two  parallel  iron  rails, 
which  rails  are  mounted  on  the  traversing  carriage,  and  are  16  ft.  dr  more  in  length. 
Wheels  at  each  end  of  this  platform,  or  more  frequently  if  the  weigiit  of  the  gun  be  very 
great,  are  placed  at  rlfht  angles  to  the  direetion  of  tte  rails,  and  run  on  circular  tram- 
ways, which  have  their  center  in  the  embrasure  through  v/hkih  tlie  gun  is  fired.  The 
rails  incline  upward  toward  the  rear,  to  moderate  the  gun's  recoil.  .The  advantages  are, 
that  the  levera^  for  turning  the  gun  is  inoreased  by  the  platform's  length,  while  the  cir- 
cular rails  dimmish  the  resistance;  that  the  gun  is  easily  run  out  for  firing  on  the  upper 
rails;  that  by  its  own  recoil  it  runs  itself  In  again  for  loading;  and  that  a  much  smaller 
embrasure  is  required  to  give  a  good  compass  to  the  muazle. 

TSAY  XXTIHZ,  the  Italian  name  for  limestone  formed  by  springs  h^ing  lime  la 

solution. 

WLkVEWn  (Fr.  trwBiitir,  to  disgnise,  particularly  throaeh  the  effect  of  ^Mitrasi;  e.g.. 
to  dress  in  another  sex's  or  petHOn's  clothes;  Ital.  travamre)  is  a  term  applied  in  lit- 
«ratare  to  denote  a  burlesque  representation  of  something  previously  executed  in  a  seri- 
ous and  lofty  manner.  It  differs  from  parody  (q. v.)  Jn  this  respect:  That  while  the  latter 
•changes  the  subjeet-matter  and  the  dft^matit  pm^iona,  but  modcinely  imitates  the  style  of 
the  original,  the  former  leaves  the  subjeot-matter  partially,  and  the  drcmatit  penonm 
wholly,  unaltered ;  prodvcinc  a  purely  comic  effect  by  Ibe  substitution  of  the  mean,  the 
frivolous,  and  the  grotesque  in  action  or  speech,  for  the  serious,  the  noble^  or  the  heroic. 

'iRAVia,  a  CO.  in  central  Texas,  draSned  by  Colorado  river  And  Union  creek;  trav- 
ersed by  the  Inlemational  and  Great  Ji^orthern,  and  the  w.  branch  of  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  railroads;  about  lOOO  so.m. ;  pop.  'SO.  26,074--2i007  of  American  birth, 
6,623  CQlored.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile;  cotton,  com,  sweet  pota- 
toes,  and  pork  w^  staptos-    Ci>-  s^*  Aiistia,  a^  the  capital  of  th^  state. 

TSAWIK,  a  t.  of  Bosnia  (now  under  Austrian  administration),  and  recently  its  capi- 
tal, stand9  o^  thQ  Lasva  river,  45  m.  w.ti.w.  of  Bosna-Serai.  Its  i^umerous  mosques  and 
the  castle,  which  d&tes  froip  the  middle  ages,  are  tlie  principal  edmqes.  It  contains 
12,000  inhabitants,  almost  all  ItfohaKamed^ns.  The  principt^  branch  Qf  industiy  is  the 
manufacture  of  sword-blades. 

TBAWLHTQ,  4  ou>de  pf  fisl^ng  by  |i  net  dra^iged  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  behind 
a  boat.  It  jfl  much  employed  in  deeo-sea  fishuig  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  fresh  fish  brought  to  the  £ondon  market,  hemng  and  mackerel 
excepted*  is  now  obtained  by  trawling,  T|f  wling  ha#  long  been  Draeticea  on  some  parts 
of  the  8.  coast  of  England,  but  of  late  years  this  mode  of  fishing  has  l)een  adopted  much 
more  extensively  than  before,  and  has  been  introduced  wher^  it  was  formerly  unknown, 
particular!}'  on  the  e.  coast  of  England,  not  without  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  line- 
ishers  and  others,  who  have  loudly  complained  of  injuir  done  by  it  tp  the  fijsbeiies  by 
destruction  of  spawn,  and  otherwise.  The  report  of  the  copamissioners  on  the  sea- 
fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1866,  sets  aside  all  complaints  against  it,  however,  as 
unfounded:  while  its  great  productiveness  recommends  it  as  advaotageous  to  the  public 
interest.  The  trawl,  or  hedm-trawl,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  a  triangular  purse-shaped  net, 
about  70  ft.  long,  usually  having  a  breadth  of  about  40  ft.  at  the  mouth,  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  4  or  5  ft.  at  the  commencement  of  the  cod,  or  «maller  end  of  the  net, 
which  is  about  10  ft.  long,  and  of  nearly  uniform  breadth.  The  upper  part  of  the 
mouth  is  secured  to  a  wooden  beam  about  40  ft.  long,  which  keeps  the  net  open;  this 
beam  is  supported  on  two  upright  iron  frames,  known  as  the  tratol-heads  or  irwu.  The 
under  side  of  the  net  corresponds  with  the  upper,  except  that  instead  of  being  fastened 
to  a  beam,  it  is  made  with  a  deeply-curved  margin  attached  to  the  ground-rope,  the  whole 
length  of  it  in  contact  with  the  ground.  A  trawl  has  also  generallv  two  pockets,  one  on 
each  side,  made  by  lacing  together  the  upper  and  under  parts,  so  that  fish  turning  back 
from  the  cod  may  be  caught  in  them.  The  meshes  vary  in  size  from  4  in.  square  at  the 
mouth  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square  in  the  cod.  Two  stout  ropes,  of  about  15  fathoms 
each,  are  fastened,  one  to  the  front  of  each  of  the  trawl-heads,  the  other  ends  united  to 
form  a  bridle,  to  which  is  shackled  a  warp  160  fathoms  long.  By  this  warp  the  trawl  is 
towed,  the  quantity  of  rope  paid  out  depending  on  depth  of  water,  weather,  and  other 
conditions.  Trawling  is  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  tide,  sometimes  across  it,  but 
never  against  it.  Tlie  rate  of  progress  is  usually  only  from  i  a  m.  to  2  m.  an  hour 
faster  than  that  of  the  stream.  The  trawl  can  only  l)e  used  with  advantage  on  a 
sandy  bottom  or  other  smooth  ground.  On  rough  ground  the  net  would  be  torn  in 
pieces.  The  vessels  employed  in  trawling  on  the  Dogger  bank  and  elsewhere  near  the 
Jingliidi  coast  vary  in  size  from  85  to  60  tons.    Many  of  these  trawlers,  howe^pr,  stay  out 
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A|  sea  for  six  weeks  at  a  time  in  all  seasons  of  the  year;  tbeir  fish  being  psckod  in  ioe 

collected  by  fast-nailing  cutters,  and  bo  conveyed  to  market  Cod,  haddock,  and  other 
whlU-ftsh  are  caught  in  great  numbers  by  trawling;  and  some  kinds  of  flat-fish,  as  solea, 
are  scarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  means.  Smaller  trawl-nets  than  those  above 
described  arc  used  in  biiys  and  estuaries.  A  kind  of  trawl  called  the  poU-traul  wsa 
formerly  in  use  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  is  now  used  only  in  the  s.  ot  Ireland.  It 
is  much  less  effective  than  the  beam-trawl.  Instead  of  a  beam,  two  poles  of  ^  to  90  fU 
long  are  used,  rigged  out  on  the  nides  of  the  vessel,  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the  net  open. 

The  term  trawUug  is  commonly,  although  inoonectly,  employed  in  Scotland  to  desig- 
nate a  particular  mode  of  herring-fishing,  which,  however,  is  only  seine-net  fishing  (see 
Kets)  on  the  principle  of  eucircling  shoals  of  fish,  as  has  been  practiced  in  pilchard-fish- 
ing on  the  s.  coast  of  England  from  time  inunemorial.  It  is  of  recent  introduction  in 
Scotland,  snd  has  been  opposed  by  the  drift-net  herrine-fishers,  from  interested  motives, 
in  the  same  way  that  beam-trawling  has  lieen  opposed  on  many  parts  of  the  English 
coast  The  legislature  too  hastily  accepted  the  views  of  its  opponents;  but  a  royal  com- 
mission  having  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  made  a  report  decidedly 
favorable  to  it  in  1863;  and  the  ludgment  of  that  commission  was  sustained  by  the 
report  of  the  sea-fisheries  commission  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1866. 

TSSAGLX.    SeeSuGAB. 

TBEAD-MILL,  an  appliance  of  prison  discipline,  much  In  use  some  years  ago  in  the 
prisons  of  Great  Britain,  the  invention  of  sir  William  Cubit,  of  Ipswich.  It  consists  of 
a  wheel  in  the  form  of  a  long  cyFmder,  furnished  with  Zi  slejM  round  its  circumfer- 
ence, and  turned  on  its  axis  by  the  tread  of  priacmers,  each  of  whom  may  be  made  to 
tread  in  a  separate  compartment,  so  boarded  off  that  he  can  have  no  intercourse  with 
the  rest.  Tlie  prisoners  are  assisted  and  supported  by  a  hand-rail,  and  cause  the  wheel  to 
revolve  about  twice  in  the  minute.  The  tread-mill  has  sometimes  been  made  productive 
by  beins  used  togrind  corn  or  turn  machinery.  It  has  been  found  an  objection  to  its  use, 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  modided  to  meet  the  varying  strength  of  individual 
prisoners;  and  as  an  instrument  of  prison  discipline,  it  has  been  generally  supplanted  by 
the  crank,  a  small  flaked  wheel,  like  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steamer,  which,  on  the 
prisoner  turning  a  handle  outside,  revolves  within  a  box  partially  filled  with  gravel 
The  amount  of  strength  necessary  to  each  revolution  can  be  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  gravel  used,  and  a  register  placed  outride  the  prisoner'^  ceH  records  the  number  of 
revolutions  made.  The  crank  is  only  used  when  hard-labor  is  part  of  the  prisoner'a 
sentence. 

TREAD  WELL,  Danibu  1791-1873;  b.  Mass. ;  invented  a  new  form  of  the  printing' 
press  in  1818.  During  a  visit  to  England  in  1819  he  originated  a  power-press,  and  in 
1826  he  proposed  the  turnout  system  for  single-track  railroads.  He  Invented  in  181^  tho 
first  successful  machine  to  spin  hemp  for  cordage,  and  works  for  that  purpose  were  put 
up  in  Boston  in  1881.  He  invented  what  substantially  is  now  known  ns  the  Armstrong 
gun  at  least  elsrhteen  years  before  sir  William  Armstrong,  who  added  to  the  Tread weu 
gun  rifling  and  breech-loading.  Treadwell,  with  Dr.  John  Ware,  founded  in  1822  tho 
laoHton  Journal  cf  Pfttloenphy  and  the  ArU,  He  was  Rumf ord  professor  of  technology  at 
Harvard  college,  1884-45. 

TREADWELL.  John  Goodhue,  1805-56;  b.  Salem,  Mass. ;  son  of  Dr.  John  Dexter, 
graduated  from  Harvard  university,  1825;  studied  medicine,  established  a  practice  in 
balem,  1830;  and  devoted  much  time  to  farming  by  scientific  methods,  and  making  am- 
cuUural  experiments.  He  founded  a  professorship  of  physioiogy  and  anatomy  at  Har- 
vard university,  bequeathing  to  it  an  estate  valued  from  t75.00f}  to  $100,000;  and  to  the 
Essex  county  agricultural  society  he  left  hisTopsfield  farm  for  experimental  purposes. 

TSEA80K  ^Fr.  irafiison,  Lat.  traditio,  from  tradere,  to  give  up  or  betray),  in  the  law 
of  the  United  kingdom*  is  the  highest  civil  crime  which  a  member  of  the  community 
can  commit,  being  treachery  agamst  tlie  sovereign.  By  the  ancient  common  law  of 
England,  there  was  great  latitude  as  to  what  was  held  by  the  judges  to  be  treason^ 
whereby,  says  Blackstone  (b.  iv.  c.  vi.),  the  creatures  of  tyrannical  princes  had  oppor- 
tunity to  create  abundance  of  constructive  treasons,  that  Is,  to  raise,  by  forced  and  arbi- 
trary constructions,  offenses  into  the  crime  and  punishment  of  treason,  which  never  were 
suspected  to  be  such.  Thus,  the  accroaching,  or  attemptincp  to  exercise  royal  power — a 
very  uncertain  charge — has  been  treated  as  treason ;  and  kiljing  the  king's  father  or 
brother,  or  even  his  messenger,  has  also  been  so  treated.  The  inconvenience  of  thes^ 
constructive  treasons  led  to  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  2o  Ed.  IIL  c.  2,  which  attempted 
to  define  treasrin,  and  it  was  denned  in  five  forms:  1.  When  a  man  comoasses  or  imag- 
ines the  deiith  of  the  king,  queen,  or  tlielr  eldest  son  and  heir.  Under  this  clause  it  was 
held  that  the  husband  of  a  (}ueen -regnant  was  not  included;  but  it  includes  a  king  <2s 
facto  without  regard  to  his  title.  The  phrase  " compnssingand  imagining  the  death  of 
a  king,"  ha^^  given  rise  to  nuich  discussion,  but  it  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  mere  pur- 
pose or  design,  as  distinguished  from  the  carrying  such  design  into  effect;  nevertheless, 
the  purpose  can  only  be  proved  by  some  overt  act.  such  aAprovidino:  weapons  or  ammu- 
nition for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  kins;,  nsscnihling  and  consulting  on  the  means  to^ 
kill  the  king,  etc.     The  law  has  often,  however,  been  strained,  and  in  arbitranr  reigna 
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even  a  sermon  unpxcached  wae  held  to  OHivict  Peachum;  and  *  paper  found  in  adoael, 
to  convict  Algernon  Sidney,  thongh  merely  speculative  in  iU  character.  2.  Another 
form  of  treason  is  the  violating  of  the  king's  companion  (i.e.,  wife),  or  his  eldest 
daughter  uumarried,  or  the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir.  B.  Another  form  ia 
that  of  levying  war  against  the  king  in  his  reaJm,  either  by  taking  arms  to  dethrone  the 
kinf^.  or  under  pretense  to  reform  religion  or  the  laws;  by  resisting  the  king's  forces;  by 
joining  nn  insurrection,  with  an  avowed  design  to  pull  down  all  inclosures,  all  brothels» 
and  tlie  like;  though  such  a  conspiracy,  if  aimed  at  a  particular  house,  would  be  only  a 
riot.  4.  It  is  also  treason  to  adhere  to  the  king's  enemies  in  the  realm  by  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort,  as  by  sending  intelligence  or  provisions,  or  selling  arms.  5.  LasU^r,.  it 
is  treason  to  slay  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  of  the  bench,  or  in  assise, 
while  in  their  places  administering  Justice.  Besides  these  speciJc  forms  of  treasoUr  the 
statute  of  Edward  III.  enacted  that,  if  there  should  be  other  cases  not  above  specified. 
the  Judge  should  tarry  without  goin^  to  Judgment,  till  tlie  kin^  and  parliament  should 
Judge  it  treason  or  other  felony— ^-lilch  was  a  safeguard  agamst  the  Judges  indulging 
too  much  in  refinements  about  constructive  treason.  At  a  later  period,  between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  queen  Mary,  tlje  courts  returned  to  the  system  of  inventing 
constructive  treasons,  and  actually  included  As  such  the  clipt>ing  lA  money,  bumiur 
houses  to  extort  money,  refusing  to  abjure  the  pope,  etc.  Tliesc  and  other  new-fangled 
treasons  were  totally  abolished  by  a  statute  of  1  Ed.  YI.  c.  12.  By  a  subsequent  statute 
of  1  Annec.  17,  whoever  endeavors  to  hinder  the  next  in  the  succession  under  the  act  of 
settlement,  from  snoceeding  to  the  crown,  is  to  be  held  guilty  of  treason ;  and  whoever 
maliciously  affirms  another  to  have  ris:ht  to  the  crown,  oSierwise  than  according  to  the 
act  of  settlement,  commits  treason.  Moreover,  by  80  Geo.  III.  c.  7,  whoever  compasses 
or  intends  death  or  bodily  liarm  to  the  person  of:  the  king,  is  to  he  adjudged  a  traitor. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  an  indictment  for  treason  is,  that  a  copy  of'^the  indictment, 
and  a  list  of  the  witnesses  and  jurors,  must  be  delivered  to  the  prisoner.  This  informa- 
tion, which  gives  the  names,  and  also  the  places  of  abode  of  all  the  witnescies,  must  be 
delivered  to  tlie  prisoner  ten  days  before  the  trial;  and  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  have 
counsel  assigned  to  defend  him.  This  right,  which  prisoners  accused  of  other  Crimea 
have  not  in  £2nglish  law,  was  conferred  by  a  statute  of  Will.  111. 

The  panishment  of  treason  was  severe  and  even  nsvolting.  The  traitor  waB  to  be  diawn 
on  a  hurdle  to  tlie  place  of  execution,  hanged  by  the  neck,  his  head  then  aevered  from 
the  body,  the  body  divided  into  four  quarters;  and  the  bead  and  quarters  to  bo  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown.  But  in  1870  these  barbarities  were  repealed,  and  the  sentence  ia 
now  changed  into  hanging.  The  consequence  of  a  conviction  of  treason  was  forfeiture 
and  oorruptlon  of  blood;  the  corruption  of  blood  having  the  effect  that  the  attainted 
person  could  neither  inherit  lands  from  his  ancestor,  nor  transmit  them  to  any  heir.  But 
this  was  altered  as  regards  England  and  Ireland  in  1870  by  the  statute  88  and  84  Vict 
a  2&  The  convict  forfeits  and  is  disqualified  for  any  public  office ;  the  court  may  order 
him  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  con^ction,  and  his  whole  propertrr  is  transferred  to  admini»> 
trators  named  b^  the  crown,  wlio  administer  it  and  retranszer  the  surplus  to  his  lidia 
and  Tepresentativesw 

There  are  certain  minor  ofFensea  which  are  called  misprision  of  treason,  being  those 
closely  bordering  on  treason.  Such  are  offenses  which  consist  in  the  bare  knowledge 
and  concealment  of  treason,  without  any  degree  of  assent  thereto,  for  any  assent  makes 
the  party  a  principal  traitor.  If  a  person,  knowing  of  the  treason,  do  not  forth wi^ 
reveal  it  to  some  Judge  of  assize'  or  justice  of  the  peace,  this  is  the  crime  of  misprision  of 
treason.  The  punishment  of  misprision  of  treason  was  loss  of  goods  and  lands  during 
life.  Another  offense  closely  related  to  treason  is  the  willfully  pointing  a  gun  aU  or 
attempting  to  strike,  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  with  intent  to  injure  him  (or  her);  the 
oifense  being  recently  reduced,  by  statute  5  and  6  Vict  c.  51,  to  one  punishable  with 
three  years'  imprisonment  There  is  also  a  cognate  offense  created  by  11  and  12  Vict 
c.  12 — that  of  intending  to  depose  the  queen,  or  levying  war  against  her  in  order  to 
intimidate  her  or  the  houses  of  parliament  The  offense  of  praemunire  (q.v.)  was 
ori^nally  the  introducing  a  foreign  power  into  the  country,  and  the  name  was  extended 
to  similar  offenses.    The  law  of  treason  in  England  and  Scotland  is  nearly  the  same. 

TREASON  {ante),  in  the  United  States,  may  be  either  apramst  an  individual  state  or 
against  the  United  States.  In  the  former  case  it  is  an  offense  at  common  law.  By  the 
constitution  ^art.  8,  sec.  8)  treason  against  the  United  States  consists  in  levyins:  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to.  or  giving  aid  and  comfort  to,  their  enemies.  It  is  further 
provided  that  no  person  sliall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  overt  net  or  upon  confession  in  open  court.  The  penalty  is  death.  A 
conspiracy  to  commit  treason  does  not  constitute  the  crime,  unless  followed  liy  o-'ert 
act<i.  In  the  meaning  of  the  term  "enemies*'  of  the  United  States,  pirates  or  robbers 
actually  invading  our  territory  are  included. 

TSEA8UBEB,  Lord  High,  the  name  given  to  the  third  great  ofilicer  of  the  crown  in 
England,  who,  in  former  times,  was  sole  head  of  the  king's  exchequer.  In  the  reign 
of  William  I.  a  separate  board  and  court  for  matters  of  revenue  was  appointed  after  the 
model  of  the  excheouer  of  Normandy,  and  a  treasurer  and  other  oflBcers  were  appointed 
for  transacting  business  relating  to  the  royal  revenue.    Odo,  carl  of  Kent,  was  the 
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^oiliest  holder  of  tidi  0flloe;  but  the  eariy  treMuvers  were  for  the  meet  part  chutoiiaen. 
The  functions  of  the  trcksurer  were  often  dischArged  by  tbe  chief  jUBticiarY.  and  the 
offieee  of  justiciary  and  treasurer  seen  not  t4>  liave  lieeneomplete'y  separated  till  the  reign 
of  fiteplien.  Tbe  office  of  lord  high  treasurer  was  for  the  first  time  put  into  commission 
by  James  I.  in  1612;  and  from  tiw  aocession  of  George  I.  down  to  the  present  time,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  vest  the  office  in  a  board  of  lords  eommissioneiiB  of  ttie  treasury. 
Bee  Tbbabubt.  In  Scotland,  a  similar  office  existed  prior  to  tbe  union ;  and  there  were 
Also  lords  high  treasurers  i4;)poiDted  in  Ireland.  On  tbe  onion  of  1707,  the  lord  high 
treasurer  of  £ngiand  beeame  the  lord  hiffh  treasurer  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  1816,  by 
statute  66  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  on  the  consolidation  of  the  sanEie  offices  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, he  was  constituted  the  lord  higii  treasurer  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

tBSABVBBB  07  THB  MOVSEBOhD,  an  officer  in  the  lord  steward's  department  of  the 
royal  household  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  liears  a  white  staiOi,  and  ranks  next  to  the 
lord  steward,  for  whom  be  is  empowered  to  act  in  bis  absenoe.  He  is  always  a  member 
of  the  privy  council;  and  his  tenure  of  office  is  dependent  on  tliat  of  tlie  ministry.  In 
former  days,  this  office  was  hereditary,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  so. 

TUAfroS*TEOVl  is  tbe  finding  of  bidden  treasure  in  the  earth ,  the  word  treasure 
meaning  wn,  eoii  or  silver  plate,  or  bullion.  By  the  Saw  of  England,  he  who  finds 
•uch  thmgs  hidden  in  the  earth  is  not  entitled  to  tbem,  but  they  beUng  to  the  crown. 
This  is  an  exception  to  tbe  general  rule,  that  ho  who  first  finds  a  thing,  whose  owner  is 
unknown,  is  entitled  to  keep  it;  and  aocordingly  tbe  exception  is  oofistrued  strictly,  so 
that  if  the  coin,  etc.,  le  p<H  bidden  in  and  covered  l)y  the  earth,  the  finder,  and  not  the 
«rown»  is  entitled  to  M,  If  it  is  Ireasure-tiove  in  tbe  strict  senw  niM>ve  described,  then 
it  is  the  duty  of  tbe  finder  to  j^ve  notice  to  tbe  crown ;  and  to  eonoeal  ii  or  appropriate 
it  is  an  indictable  oJFense,  punishable  by  fine  and  impii6oiment.*-»In  Scotland,  the  rale 
la  the  same,  and  tbe  finder  is  bound  Co  inform  tbe  eherifl  of  the  finding.  It  is  not  so 
generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be  that  tbe  crown  is  in  he  practice  of  paying  to  the 
finder  tbe  value  of  tbe  property,  on  its  being  deliversd  Lp;  from  nisaiipiiebensioii  of 
ihie  matter  it  is  believed  Uuit  maoy  curious  relioi  are  lost  by  their  fiuchrm  aaomgfdog 
them  to  tb3  meltiug-pot. 

TBlAtnrXT,  that  department  of  tbe  executive  of  the  government  of  the  Unfted  Ring- 
<lom  whidi  has  the  oontrol  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country.  Tlie  head  of 
the  treasury  was  in  Cornier  tiroes  an  officer  called  Ciie  lord  high  treasurer  feee  T|xsasoius9, 
LoKD  Hmh),  but  bis  offlee  baa  ever  sinoe  the  accession  of  George  I.  been  executed  by 
lords  eommissioiseni,  who  have  beoome  his  permanent  representatives.  The  4Peasury 
board  now  consists  of  tbe  prinse  minister  (generally  st^ed  firet  lord  of  the  treasury),  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  three  Junior  lords  of  the  treasury,  who  haire  usually 
seats  in  parliament,  as  have  also  tlie  two  Joint-^eesetaries  of  the  treasury.  The  first  lord 
being  tbe  bead  of  the  administration,  his  duties  ara  not  limited  to  the  Irsasnry,  whieh  is 
•chiefly  conducted  by  tbe  other  members  of  the  beiard.  The  oliancellor  of  tlie  exdhequer, 
who  holds  under  a  distinct  patent  the  office  of  uoder-treasuiier,  is  the  affective  bead  of 
the  treasury,  exercising  the  most  responsible  control  over  tbe  expenditnre  of  the  different 
branches  of  ttke  service,  as  also  over  all  works  demanding  unusual  outlay  in  the  naval, 
military,  and  civil  departments,  either  at  tiome  or  in  the  colonies,  fie  prepares  an 
annual  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  tbe  country,  and  e<  tiie  ways  and  means  by  which 
they  are  proposed  to  be  met;  and  this  statement,  %nown  as  the  budget,  is  submitted  by 
him  to  the  house  of  commons.  Tbe  prime  minister.  When  a  member  of  tlie  house  of 
commons,  has  occasionally  held  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  chaaoellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  duties  of  the  junior  fords  are  in  a  great  measure  foimal:  the  heaviest  portion  of  the 
executive  f  uncdons  of  the  treasury  devolves  on  tbe  secretaries. 

The  function  of  payment  has  ever  since  the  restoration  been  completely  separated 
from  the  custody  of  tlie  public  revenue,  tbe  former  only  being  vested  in  the  treasury, 
whila  the  latter  belongs  to  the  exdiequer.  By  an  arrangement  effected  by  4  and  5  MTifl 
IV.  e.  16,  the  revenue  flowing  into  the  treasury  is  paid  into  tbe  bank  of  England^  to  the 
credit  of  the  comptroller-general  of  tlie  excheouer,  and  all  payments  on  the  public 
accounts  are  made  pursuant  to  a  warrant  or  oraer  of  tbe  treasury.  No  moneys  voted 
by  parliament  can  be  drawn  from  the  exchequer  without  tbe  warrant  of  tbe  treasur}" 
board,  nor  can  any  payment  be  rnnde  from  the  civil  list  witliout  its  autbority. 

Tbe  duties  of  the  treasury  board  are  numerous.  The  supplies  for  tbe  army,  navy, 
and  civil  service  are  issued  undel*  its  authority.  In  virtue  of  various  stnlutes,  it  has  the 
regulation  of  tbe  salaries  of  newly  created  officers  in  otlier  departments,  and  of  ihc 
number  of  officers  in  tbe  establishments  for  new  branches  of  tbe  public  service  The 
duties  of  tbe  treasury  also  comprise  tbe  examination  of  tbe  expenses  of  legal  establish 
ments,  sheriffs,  county  courts,  and  criminal  prosecutions.  All  payments  for  civil 
salaries,  allowances,  and  incidental  charges  payable  in  England,  ana  all  payments  for 
tbe  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  are  made  upon  the  special  authority  of  Iho  trensuir  by 
the  paymaster.general.  Tbe  boards  of  customs  and  inland  revenue,  and  the  post-office, 
are  subject  to  its  general  authority.  The  office  of  woods  and  forests  now  discharges 
many  of  tbe  duties  which  formerly  devolved  on  the  treasury,  but  is  subject  tolls 
regulations.  Tbe  establishments  of  colonial  and  other  offices  are  also  subject  to  the 
control  of  tbe  treasury  with  regard  to  their  expenses.    The  treasury  may  be  appealed  to 
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aeainst  the  deciiioiu  of  subprdlnate  departments  bx  all  casw  co^jnect^  vitb  the  receipt 
of  reveDue.  The  treasury  possesses  uie  patronage  of  the  dep^rtmei^ts  immedlatelj 
subordinate  to  it  The  church  patronage  of  th6  crown — except  that  which  belongs  to  ihe 
lord  obaocellor*^i&  usually  dispesed  of  on  ihe  adiriee  of  the  first  lend  of  flie  treasciry ; 
and  the  foreign  and  colonial  seerelMFias,  in  all  impoiAaat  appeiiitmenta  falling  undisr 
their  patronage,  are  in  the  practice  of  cansulting  the  Jirat  lovd  of  the  treasury. 

TREASURY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  the  department  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment in  which  is  vested  t^e  management  of  the  national  revennes.  Its  principal 
officer  is  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  whose  position,  though  eommofT^y  supposed  to  be 
inferior  to  that  of  the  secretary  ot  stato  is  really  more  im^rtaat  and  respouaible,  except 
in  certain  rare  emergeDoiee.  Basides  the  «ecfetaiy  Ihcre  are  8  assistant  aeoretaries,  a 
treasurer,  a  remtrar,  a  solicilor,  8  eonptFoUers,  6  auditors,  commisskNiera  of  internal 
revenue  and  of  customs,  and  aonm  16,000  emplo^eefs,  of  wliom  about  8,000  are  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  re;^  in  the  lAternal  revenue  depairtment  or  the  sui^treasnries  and  cua- 
tom-houses.  Among  the  moat  important  of  the  18  buteaus  into  whioh  the  treasury 
department  is  divided  are  the  coast  auryey,  the  fauraait  •!  statiatica,  and  tiie  mint. 

TREAT,  BoBBBT,  I<m-1T17;  b.  England :  emirrated  tp  tMs  country  with  Balton- 
fltall,  and  beeame  a  judge  in  Milford,  Conn.  In  1679,  witen  Bprin^fleld  was  attaclied  by 
Indians,  he  headed  a  reqeving  partv  and  defeated  the  ^nemy  at  Radley,  and  took  pari 
in  the  battle  at  Narragansett  fort.  He  was  lieutenant-governor,  1676,  and  governor,  1686- 
1701. 

TSXATT.  in  public  law,  an  agreement  of  friendsl^lp,  alliance,  commerce,  or  naviga- 
tion, entered  into  between  two  or  more  independent  states.  Treaties  have  been  divided 
by  publicists  into  per9Qnal  and  real,  the  diiferenQe  being  that  th^  former  relate  exclu- 
sfrvdy  to  the  persons  of  the  contracting  parties^for  example,  treaties  guaranteeiu^  the 
throne  to  a  particular  sovereign  and  hb  family — and  the  Ja^er  are  treaties  for  national 
objects.  Independent  of  the  rulers  of  the  state.  While  personal  treaties  expire  with  the 
death  of  the  soverei^,  or  the  extinction  of  his  family,  xeal  treaties  bind  the  contracting 
parties  independent^  of  any  change  In  the  sovereignty  of  the  states.  Tlie  constitution 
of  each  particular  state  must  be  looked  to,  to  determine  in  whom  the  power  of  negotiat- 
ing and  contracting  treaties  with  foreign  powers  resides.  Zn  monarchies*  whether 
absolute  or  cojistitutional,  it  is  usually  vested  in  the  aoverelgn.  ?y  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  the  exercise  of  this  ppwer  is  subject  to jparliameuUtfy  censure ;  ministers 
who  advise  the  conclusion  pf  any  treaty  which  shall  afterward  be  judged  derogatory  to 
the  honor^  or  disadvantageous  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  beii^  liable  to  Impeachment, 
a  proceedm*;  of  which  Eno^lish  histonr  affords  numerous  instances;  as  the  impeachment 
of  De  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  iu  14ol,  for  makins;  a  convention  of  peace  without  the 
assent  of  the  privy  council;  of  Wolsey,  In  152ft  by  the  house  of  lords,  for  making 
treaties  without  the  Mug's  knowledge;  and  of  the  earl  of  Orf ond  by  the  commons,  in 
1701.  for  advising  treaties  for  dividipg  the  dominions  of  Spain.  In  republics,  ttie  cl^ief 
magistrate,  senate,  or  executive  council  is  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  this  sovereign 
power.  The  constitution  of  Che  United  9tates  of  America  (art.  ii.  sec.  3)  vests  it  in  tTie 
president,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  No  special  form  of  words  ^ 
necessary  for  the  validity  of  a  treaty;  but  modern  uso^e  requires  that  an  agreement 
which  has  originally  been  verbal,  should  as  soon  as  possible  lie  committed  to  writing. 
There  are  certain  compacts  between  nations  which  are  included  in  the  exercise  of  a 
general  implied  power  contlded  to  certalu  public  agents  as  incidental  to  tlieir  official 
position.  Such  are  the  acts  of  generals  cf  admirals  limiting  hostilities  by  truces,  capitu- 
lations, or  cartels  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  do  not  reciuire  the  ratification  of 
the  supreme  authotily,  unless  there  he  a  raservstion  making  that  neoessary.  In  other 
cases,  however,  a  public  minister  or  other  diplomatic  agent  is  not  entitled  to  conclude 
or  sign  a  treaty  with  the  foreign  power  to  which  he  is  accredited,  without  a  full  power 
independent  of  Ids  'genend  letter  of  oredence.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  treaty  eoncluded 
with  full  powers,  it  is  often  considered  expedient  to  have  a  special  ratification  by  the 
aovereign,  or  «iher  pnoper  autliurity  <of  the  atate  oonlinaoting. 

A  treaty  is  oonsiderad  to  be<extmgui8hed  wImo  one  of  tiie  contracting  powers  loaca 
its  existence  as  an  inde|>endent  state,  w,heo  the  internal  constliujtion  of  ei>U»er  «M%  is 
changed  so  as  to  make  it  inapplicable;  and  in  ^ease  of  war  between  the  contracting 
parties,  unless  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  have  been  expressly  with  a  view  to  the 
rupture.  As  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  ;:tipi4lations  perpetual  in  their 
nature  from  those  that  are  extinguished  by  war,  it  is  common  to  insert  clauses  in 
treaties  of  peace  reviving  and  confirming  the  treaties  formerly  subsisting  between  the 
contracting  parties. 

A  Treaty  of  guaranty  is  an  engagement  by  which  one  state  promises  to  aid  nnothcr 
when  it  is  disturbed,  or  threatened  to  be  disturbed,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its 
rights  by  a  third  power. 

Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  offensive  or  defensive :  in  the  former,  the  ally  engages 
generally  to  cooperate  in  nostilities  agninst  a  specified  power,  or  against  any  power  with 
which  the  other  may  be  at  war;  in  tne  latter,  the  engagements  of  the  ally  extend  only 
to  a  war  of  aggression  commenced  against  the  other  contracting  party. 

The  execution  of  a  treaty  is  occasionally  secured  by  hostages;  as  at  the;  peace  pf 
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Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  when  several  jpeers  were  sent  to  PariB  a«  hostages  for  the 
tostoration  of  cape  Breton  by  Great  Britain  to  France. 

TBEBBIA,  a  small  but  famous  stream  of  Italy,  rises  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines^ 
near  Montebnino.  flows  northward  through  a  mountain  valley  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  course,  and  joins  the  Po,  two  m.  w.  of  PiaccDza.  Its  entire  length  is  about  60 
miles.    Here  Hannibal  decisively  defeated  the  Roman  consul  Semprooius,  2X3  b.c. 

TREBIGNE,  a  t.,  formerly  in  the  Turkish  eyalet  of  Bosnia,  now  belonging  to  Herze- 
goviua;  52  m.  n.e*  of  Mostow.    It  is  a  walled  town,  said  to  have  10,000  iniiabllanta. 

TSEBIZOND.  or  Tkebibonb  (in  Turkish,  Tarabegdn),  is  a  Turkish  eyalet  in  the  n.e. 
of  Asia  Minor,  stretching  along  the  s.e.  shore  of  the  Black  sea  for  240  m.,  with  an  esti- 
mated pop.  of  540,000.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  the  slopes  toward  the  sea 
being  tliickly  wooded.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  eyalel  is  known  as  Lazistan,  from  its 
inhabitants,  the  Lazi,  a  savage  vindictive  race,  distiuguished  among  their  neighbors  for 
their  barbarous  manners  and  predatory  habits.  The  port  of  Batoum  and  apart  of  Lazis- 
tau,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  were  ceded  to  Russia  in  187S.  Next  to  Trebizond,  the 
most  important  places  in  Trebizond  are  Samsoun,  Kerasun,  and  Gumish-KhHi^eh.  The 
chief  town  of  ihe  eyalet  is  Tbbbizond,  a  flourishing  sea-poit  city,  on  the  Black  Sea  coast, 
about  110  lu.  n.w.  of  Krzerum.  It  is  surrounded  b^  walls  of  great  extent,  which  inclose 
numerous  {gardens  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  pop.  of  40,000  to 
50,000,  chiefly  Moslems.  Outside  the  walls  are  various  suburbs,  where  most  of  the 
Chrisiian  inhabitants  reside,  and  iu  which  the  principal  bazaars  and  khans  Lave  been 
esUibllshed.  The  city  is  defended  by  several  forts  along  the  walls,  and  by  a  fortitied 
citadel  perched  upon  a  high  rock  on  one  side  of  the  town.  It  possesses  an  excellent 
harbor,  which,  however,  is  only  considered  safe  during  the  summer  months,  the  road 
stead  of  Platena,  7  m.  to  the  west,  being  employed  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  There 
are  numerous  mosques  and  ^'medressee,"  ten  churches  for  Greek  Christians,  cop|:)er 
foundries,  dye-works,  etc.  The  geographical  position  of  Trebizond  Is,  in  a  commercial 
pouU  of  view,  rivaled  only  by  that  of  Alexandria,  and  has  made  it  the  great  enti'ep6t 
of  the  commerce  between  eastern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  and  the  second  commercial 
city  of  the  Turkish  empire.  European  goods  are  brought  hither,  since  18d6,  bv  regular 
services  of  steamers  from  Constantinople,  and  the  mouths  of  tlie  Danube;  ancf  those  of 
Asia  by  caravans  frdm  Erzerum,  Tabriz,  and  Syria.  The  value  of  the  annual  imports 
hy  sea  is  about  £1,500,000;  that  of  the  annual  exports  may  amount  to  a  little  over 
£1,000,000.  The  inland  trafBc  with  Anatolia  is  supposed  also  to  represent  a  value  of 
near  £1,000,000.  The  goods  brought  overland  embrace  silk,  wool,  tobacco,  wax,  gall- 
nuts,  oil,  opium,  drugs  of  various  kinds,  honey,  timber,  carpets,  and  shawls;  and  those 
arriving  by  sea  are  principally  ootton  cloths,  glass,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  as  well  as  grain, 
iron,  tin,  spices,  etc.  Trebizond  is  the  ancient  TYapezus,  and  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Sinope;  it  was  a  flourishing  town  under  the  Colchians«  when  Xenophon  arrived  there 
in  his  famous  retreat  from  Persia.  Conquered  from  Mithridates  by  the  Romans,  it  rapidly 
rose  in  importance,  beaime  a  free  city,  was  made  by  Trajan  the  capital  of  Pontus  Cap- 
padocicus:  and,  by  the  same  enlightened  ruler,  was  provided  with  a  larger  and  better 
harbor.  On  the  capture  of  ConsUmtinople  by  the  crusaders  in  1204,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Comnentan  emperors,  one  of  the  imperial  family,  Alexis,  established  himself  at 
Trebizond,  where  he  had  previously  exercised  the  functions  of  governor,  and  founded  a 
'state  known  as  the  Empire  of  Trebtzortd,  which  stretched  from  the  Phasis  to  the  Halys, 
and  maintained  its  independence  a^iinst  the  Turks  till  1462,  when  the  last  emperor  was 
defeated  and  captured  by  sultan  Mohammed  II. 

TBXBLl,  the  highest  part  in  harmonized  music,  which  m  general  contains  the 


melody,  and  is  sung  by  a  soprano  (q.v.)  voice.    The  treble  or  G  clef  [.gp      :is  placed  on 

the  second  line  of  the  staff,  indicating  that  the  note  G  occupies  the  line  encircled  by 
its  lower  curve.    It  is  one  of  the  two  clefs  in  use  in  music  for  keyed  instruments. 

•TBEBSGAB.  a  market  t.  on  the  n.w.  border  of  Monmouthshire,  18  m.  n.w.  of  New- 
port. It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  district  with  extensive  iron  works  and  coal-mines, 
which  give  employment  to  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants.     Pop.  in  71,  12,889. 

TBEXXxOLl).  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Englisli  authority  on  architecture  and  engineeer- 
in^:,  was  b.  at  Brandon,  a  small  village  2j  m.  s.w.  of  Durham. Aug.  22d,  1788.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticea  for  six  yenrstoa  cabinetmaker;  but  devoted  his  leisure 
time  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  architecture,  and  kindred  subjects.  In  1808  he 
went  to  Scotland,  where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  carpenter  for  five  years;  tlien 
removed  to  London  to  his  relative  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  architect  to  the  ordnance  board, 
with  whom  he  labored  till  1828,  by  which  period  his  private  business  had  increased  so 
much  that  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  civil  engineer.  During  tlie 
ten  years  of  Tredirolil's  residence  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  he  studied  with  redoubled  zeal, 
and  ob  ained  a  i borough  acquaintance  w^ith  mathematics,  cheniistrv,  mineralogy,  and 
geology.  He  died  from  pure  exhaustion  of  nature,  Jan.  28th.  18&9,  at  the  early  age 
of  40.     Tredgold's  scientific  contributions  to  periodicals  range  over  a  wide  field;  but  his 
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great  and  valuable  works  are:  Tha  Elementary  PrindpUt  cf  Carpentry,  a  Treatise  on  the 
rreemre  of  Beams  and  7H7nber  Frames,  tfte  Beeiatance  of  Timber,  me  Construction  of 
Floors,  Boofs,  Centers,  and  Bridges  (4to,  1820;  2d  ed.,  1828);  atid  the  Strength  of  Cast 
Iron  (1821 ;  2ded.,  1824;  Bdcd.,  1831).  His  otber  works,  the  Principles  of  Warming  and 
Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  etc.  (1824);  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads  and  Carringes 
(1825);  a  pamphlet  entitled  Remarks  on  Steam  Ifavigation,  etc.  (1825);  and  The  Steam- 
Engine  {19iS7),  vere  also  received  with  special  favor;  and  of  the  first  and  last  of  them  new 
editions  were  speedily  required. 

TBEE.  the  name  given  to  tiiose  plants  which  live  for  many  years,  and  liave  woodj 
stems  and  branches,  the  stem  being  generally  single,  and  bearing  a  head  of  brunches  and 
twigs;  whereas  shrubs  (q.v.)  have  generally  a  number  of  stems  sprin^ng  from  one  root. 
The  terms  tree  and  shrub  are  not,  however,  of  very  exactly  defined  signL^caiion;  and 
manv  shnibs.  under  certain  circumstances,  assume  the  form  of  trees,  either  naturally  or 
by  the  lielp  of  art;  while  trees  are.  in  other  circumstances,  ccmverted  into  shrubs.  The 
common  hawthorn,  for  example,  is  very  often  a  mere  shrub,  but  sometimes  appears  as  a 
tree,  with  stem  and  head  as  |>erfect  as  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  f cirest.  The  goose- 
berry bush  is  usually  trained  in  our  gardens  in  a  tree-like  habit,  notwithstanding  its  small 
size,  and  the  shortness  of  its  stem;  this,  however,  is  entirely  artificial,  its  natural  habit 
being  ihat  of  a  shrub,  to  which,  but  for  the  gardener's  knife,  it  would  almost  certainly 
relapse  in  a  single  year.  The  greater  number  of  trees  are  exogenous.  Palms  are  almost 
the  only  endogenous  plants  to  which  this  name  can  be  given.  Venr  different  from  the 
ordinary  exogenous  trees  are  the  gymnogens(q.v.)  oi  Lindley — nrs,  pines,  yews,  eta 
Trees  are  found  in  all  climates  except  the  coldest,  but  the  number  of  species,  as  well  as 
the  luxuriimoe  of  the  forests,  is  greatest  in  the  tropics.  As  we  advnnce  tow!\rd  the 
polar  regions,  or  ascend  high  mountains,  trees  disappear  before  otlier  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  different  characteis  of  trees  affect  very  much  the  landscape  of  the  ooantries 
in  which  tliev  ^ow;  some  countries,  and  particularly  in  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
being  covered  with  somber  pine  forests,  while  others  abound  in  ash,  beech,  and  similar 
trees  of  verdant  foliage.  Every  kind  of  tree  has  its  peculiar  character,  not  only  in  its 
foHage,  but  in  its  general  form  and  its  mode  of  branching.  An  ash  is  as  easily  distin- 
guished from  an  elm.  by  a  practiced  eye.  in  winter,  when  destitute  of  leaves,  as  in  the 
full  foliage  of  summer.  Some  trees  attain  a  very  great  age,  but  the  ordinary  duration 
of  life  is  very  different  in  different  species.  There  are  trees  in  England  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  and  are  still  healthful  and  flourishing.  Oaks 
and  yews  are  among  the  trees  of  longest  life.  The  baobab  of  Africa  Is  also  regarded 
as  a  very  long-lived  tree. 

Ko  ftcotyledrmous  plant  assumes  the  character  of  a  tree,  except  a  few  ferns,  known 
as  tree  ferns.     Bee  Auboriculturb. 

TXEE-FEBli'S  are  ferns  with  tree-like  woody  stem,  and  a  head  of  fronds  resembling 
the  leaves  of  palms.  They  are  found  only  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  manv 
of  which,  however,  are  quite  destitute  of  them.  One  species,  AlsofhUa  gigantea,  whicn 
has  a  thick  black  trunk  surmounted  by  a  featliery  crown,  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  at 
nn  elevation  of  7,000  ft.,  and  ml^t  be  introduced  with  some  probability  of  success  into 
Britain.  Tlie  soft  central  part  of  the  stem  of  Cyathea  medullaiis  is  an  article  of  food  in 
New  Zealand.    Tree  ferns  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  vegetation  of  New  Zealand. 

TBEE-FBOGB,  Hyladcs,  a  family  of  hatrachia  (q.v.)  separated  from  the  true  frogs 
{ranidm)oTi  account  of  the  dilated  diske  or  suckers  at  tbetipe  of  tlietoes.  which  are 
covered  with  a  viscid  secretion,  and  enable  the  animals  to  climb  trees.  Most  of  them 
are  arboreal:  they  are  of  small  size,  more  elegant  in  fonn  than  the  true  frogs,  of  brighter 
colors  and  more  active  habits.  They  feed  on  insects,  which  tbcy  pursue  on  the  branches 
and  among  the  leaves  of  trees  or  shrubs,  btealing  toward  them,  and  suddenly  springing 
npon  them.  They  deposit  their  spawn  in  water,  like  other  batrschians-^ome  of  them 
on  the  edges  of  leaves  hanging  over  water*-and  hibernate  in  mud.  The  day  is  their 
time  of  activity,  although  they  shelter  themselves  among  leaves  from  very  hot  sunshine. 
Their  croaking  is  lender  than  that  of  true  frogs,  and  tlie  traveler  is  sometimes  amused 
by  he;iring  it  from  the  tops  of  high  trees.  No  species  of  tree-frog  is  found  in  Britain; 
one  occurs  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe;  it  is  also  found  in  Asia  and  the  north  of 
Africa;  the  warmer  regions  of  t^e  old  world  have  numemus  species,  and  in  America 
they  are  still  more  abundant.  Borne  occur  in  Australia.  The  Tbbe-Froo  of  Europe  {hyla 
arboreay-rainette  of  the  French— is  found  ciiiefly  in  moist  woods,  and  in  hedges  near 
water.  Although  a  small  creature— one  of  the  smallest  of  European  frogs — ^it  can  make 
a  spring  of  more  than  a  yard  in  height  to  seize  an  insect  It  becomes  very  noisy  on  the 
approach  of  rain,  and  is  often  kept  in  oonflnement  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  barometer.  Very 
similar  to  it  is  the  Common  Treb-Frog  of  North  America  (H,  tersieohr),  which  is  abun- 
dant m  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  as  far  w.  as  the  Mississippi, 
but  is  replaced  in  the  s.  by  tUa  Grrbn.  Trbb-Froo  (H,  viridis),  while  other  species  are 
found  in  different  ptirts  of  the  country. 

TXEB8  OF  lilBXBTT.  The  custom,  common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  of 
celebrating  the  beginning  of  spring  and  various  national  and  eoclosia«tical  festivals  by 
setting  up  green  Iwmgbs,  led,  during  the  war  of  independence  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  habit  of  planting^  poplars  and  other  trees  as  the  symbol  of  growing  freedom^    Thb 
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example  was  i'miUited  daring  tlie  French  revolution.  The  Jacobins  in  l^aris  are  said  to 
have  planted  the  first  tree  ot  liberty  in  1700;  and  the  custom  spread  rapidly  thraush  the 
whole  of  France.  These  trees,  crowned  with  the  cap  of  liberty,  were  soon  to  be  found 
in  every  village,  wliilje  the  people  danced  round  them,  singing  revolutionary  songs,  and 
regarded  them  as  tlie  rendezvous  of  the  patriots.  Poplars  were  at  first  employed,  but 
afterward  oaks  were  substituted  in  their  place.  This  custom  was  regulated  oy  a  decree 
of  the  convention,  and  diffused  over  foreign  countries  by  the  republican  armies.  During^ 
the  reign  of  terror,  thousands  lost  their  lives  under  the  pretext  of  havinf^  iniured  a  tree 
of  liberty.  During  the  empire,  this  custom,  fike  afl  others  that  had  originated  during  the 
republic,  was  cbmpletely  suppressed.  In  the  July  revohition  of  18»D,  trees  of  liberty 
were  again  set  up,  particularly  at  Paris.  But  the  populace  took  no  interest  in  the 
matter.  During  the  February  revolution  of  1848,  trees  of  liberty  once  more  came  inu) 
vogue  at  Paris  and  other  places  where  the  inhabitants  held  republican  principles.  They 
were  generally  hung  with  trt-colored  ribbons,  circles,  and  triangles,  the  symbols  of  unity 
and  equality,  and  surmounted  with  the  cap  of  liberty.  In  Psris,  on  the  occasion  of 
erecting  a  tree  of  liberty,  a  priest  was  frequently  conveyed  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
consecrating  it.  After  most  of  the  trees  of  liberty  Imd  fallen  dui  ig  the  confflcis  in  the 
streets  of  Arls  in  June,  1848,  government  issued  an  order  for  ineir  removal  from  all 
phices  whet^  they  impeded  traffic.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Numerous  trees  of  liberty  were  erected  fn  Itahr  during  the  rtjvolution  of  1848 
and  1849,  but  feU  as  the  different  insmrr^ctfons  were  quelled.  A  Itomed  and  interesting 
Keatise  has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  the  abb^  Gt€goffe. 

TBS'FOIIk  a  name  given  to  many  herbaceous  planU  with  leaves  of  three  leaiets,  aa 
clover  (q.v.),  lotus  (q.v.),  madiek  (q.v.)*  buchbeas  (q.v.),  etc 

TSEYOUv  In  hwmldry,  is  ^  ftequemt  th&tge,  represdntlnf  the  elOT»r4eftf,  and  U 
always  depicted  as  sUppM^  i.e.,  furnished  with  a  stalks 

TBEFOIL,  in  architecture,  a  tbree-Iobbd  aperture  in  tfacery,  etc. 

TEKfiBIiIi^S,  Samuel,  ll.d.,  an  eminent  Kew  Testament  critic  and  edkor,  was 
bom  at  Falmouth  in  1813.  He  did  not  receive  a  university  e4lucation».  and  spent  thep 
early  part  of  his  life  in  sectilar  occupation,,  yet  at  the  age  of  2i5  he  had  former!  the  plan  or 
a  Greek  New  Testament,  on  the  principles  which  he  afterward  carried  out.  In  preparing 
for  his  magnum  opus,  he  visited  the  continent  in  sealrch  of  MSS.,  and  published,  among 
other  workSi  an  ecHtion  of  the  Codeg^  Zacjfntkias;  an  Account  cf  the  PrithUd  Text  9f  iM 
Greek  New  Testament  (1854);  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Cntieism  oflMNsw  Testtv-^ 
ment  (1856).  His  Critical  Edition  qf  the  Gree^  New  Testament  was  published  in  t$56-7^, 
and  stands,  as  to  manner  of  treatment,  between  that  of  Laohmann  and  that  of  Tisohen> 
dorf.  Tregelles  goes  further  than  Tischendorf  in  his  dependence  upon  ancient,  and 
rejection  of  modSm  M9S.  In  186d  Tregelles  rec6ited  it  pension  of  £100,  t^htch  waa 
doubled  tn  18?0.    He  died  on  Aprt!  24r  1^5. 

TREOO,  a  CO.  in  w.  central  Boinsas;  drained  by  the  Saline  and  Smoky  Bill  rivers; 
trater^d  by  tlie  Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  dOO  sq.UL  pop,  '80«  161 — ^196  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  neariv  level;  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye^  hay,  and  dairy  producU  are  the 
staples.    Co,  seat,  Wa  8.eeney. 

TBELLI8,  an  open  grating  or  lattice-work,  formed  in  wood,  ilron\  eto< 

TBSKATO'BA,  or  TRcattATODiB  Wonifs,  oontdMIe,  aoooMing  td  Dr.  Cobbold's  system, 
tbe  seoond  older  of  the  sub-class  sterehuntha  (Owen),  of  the  elass  hdmmtha.  In  ordinary 
zoologicsil  classifloatioii,  the  tremaloda  fenn  a  divisioii  of  tke  group  of  piaMsnsa  or 


flatrworms,"  which  group  is  in  ks  turn  inoluddd  In  the  chiss  smieemta^'-^  division  of 
eehino0oti  or  a^^nuloida.  This  order*  m  the  Greek  word  trimaidds^  IndkaMs,  is  cterac- 
terized  by  the  possession  of  certain  8u<^rial  pens  or  opening  AH  the  animals  inolnded 
in  it  have  soft,  mundish,  or  flat  bodies,  and  Iheiv  visceral  orgatnft  ars  ledgt*d  \m  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  body.  Most  of  the  tramateds  ar«  hetmaphroditeft  They  seldom  attain 
to  a  lai^^e  size  (tlie  grealMt  length  is  about  S  io.),  but  are  usually  visiUe  to  the  naked 
eve<  Like  ail  seole<^ida,  the  ^matoda  possess  a  peculiar  fqrstem  of  vessels  ramifying 
throu)i;h  their  liodies,  and  termed  tke  "  irater^vpsctuiar"  system. 

The  trematoda,  or  flukes,  as  they  are  populariy  called^  from  their  rssenbltnee  in  form 
to  smtiU  flukes  or  floundeie^  are  not  parasitic  during  the  whole  period-  of  tlielf  eslstence; 
"  for,  while  passing  through  the  cycle  of  their  lifedsvelopmetn,  tbejT  frsc^eml^y  change 
their  resideace,  aft  times  inhabiting  either  open  waters,  or  the  dewy  molsturs  of  low  pas- 
ture-grounds. They  peiform  active  and  passive  migratloDs  from  narasitio  to  non- 
parasitic abodes^  and  during  their  larval  waaderincs  In  search  oi  a  nnal  rerting^plaoe 
which  should  prove  suitaUe  t^  their  adult  condition,  they  proviKionally  lyconpv  the 
bodies  of  different  kinds  of  inverteliraU."— Cobbold's  Sutotoa,  1864.  p.  15.  In  his 
8ifnopei$cf  ^  i>i«AmU;r/(s  (published  in  1861),  Dr.  OobboU'  reoogniees  844  species  of 
flukes,  of  which  126  belong  to  fishes,  47  to  reptiles,  108  to  birds>  88  to  mamlnals,  Und  9 
to  the  in  vertebra ta.  He  now  believes  that»  at  the  verv  lowest  possible  estimate,  we 
must  assume  the  order  to  contain  4(X)  species,  which  mav  be  divided  into  tlie  five  families 
of  monostomida^  distnmida,  tristomidm^  polytdomidmi  ancl  gffrodaetiflah^numM  which  aie 
based,  except  in  the  last  case,  on  the  numlier  of  their  pores  or  ovul  suckers. 

Van  Beneden  Arrainges  these  families  into  (a)  monogenea  and  (p)  digenea,  the  develop- 
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mMit  fai  the  fofmof  beintf  ftimpte,  wfadle  in  the  latlef  there  ie  tn  altismfttloii  of  generfttiea^ 
the  nnraee  and  torvn  livW  chiefly  in  mollnsks^  while  the  adult  animi^a  ohietly  liye  in 
the  bodies  of  rertebrate  ammftls.  The  m<mo$tomkUM  and  Mkimidm  belong  to  tlie  latter, 
and  the  otben  to  the  former  group.  Tlie  family  6f  dk$^miitm  embraoes  tliie  priocipal 
and  beet-known  genera  of  the  order  trem&Ma,  and  Ite  memhere  are  at  onoe  reeognized 
by  the  presence  of  two  pores  or  suckers;  one^  the  antertor,  Mog  couneoted  with  the 
month;  and  the  other,  termed  the  aoetaibuliim,  being  osnaUy  placed  on  the  ventral  eur- 
fkce,  in  the  middle  line. 

Tlie  foilowintf  members  of  Me  Ofde^  are  ^  spet^M  intelieetv  ee  vety  liable  to  infest 
mae :  f\BM&ki  hepaUca,  described  in  the  article  Flttkb,  is  not  only  eummon  hn  all 
varietlee  of  graaing-caltle,  and  eepeelally  the  sheep,  bni  has  been  fonnd  in  the 
horse  and  ase,  in  the  hare  and  rabbit,  in  the  squirrel,  beaver,  kangwroor  etc.,  and  is 
oocaeionalfT  met  with  i^  man,  not  only  in  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  but  beneath  the 
skin  in  varioiro  pane,  ae,  for  eiampie,  in  the  sole  of  the  1^  behind  the  dar^  «nd  in  the 
scalp.  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  anatomy  and  development  of  this  parasite,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Oobbold,  op.  cU.  pp»  14^160.  See  Kor.  JXdoma  lafMokUum^ 
is  a  species  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Uie  sh^p  and  ox,  and  has  beeb  found 
on  at  ie«kftt  three  occasions  in  tlie  human  subjecU  Distoma  ophUiatmobium  has  l)een 
occasioually  found  in  the  lens  of  the  human  eye.  Didorna  fuBmaiobium,  or  Bilhdreia 
hamatolna,  as  Dr.  CObbold  terms  it,  is  the  only  known  trematode  which  is  not 
hermaphtoditio. 

The  male  is  a  cyliddrioal  Wo#mi  nieasuting  6m\f  sbnul  half  an  inch  in  length;  while 
the  Jemale  is  Ulifoiwi,  longer,  and  much  narrerwer  than  the  male,  being  about  f  of  aH 
inch  in  length.  Tlie  first  speef  mens  were  found  by  Bilharx  of  Cairo  in  the  portal  system, 
and  the  worm  has  shioe  beeii  found  in  the  veins  of  the  meeentery,  bladder,  and  other 
parts.  This  parasite  is  common  not  only  along  the  borders  of  the  I^ile,  but  in  south 
Africa  and  the  HauriUoSk  It  iseo  cdoinMn  to  Egypt  that  m  868  examinatmns  U  the 
body  after  death.  Qriesinger  found  i%  no  less  than  117  timea. 

,  The  prfnoipal  feature  of  the  diMiise  caused  by  this  worm  oonsiati  in  a  general  die- 
turfoanee  of  llie  uropoieilo  fonction.  l>iurrfaeaand  hematnrk  occur  hi  advaooed  stagee 
of  the  eompffdnl,  Iwitig  alst)  f n^oiKntly  aftochMed  with  the  so-called  Egypchm  ohloreais, 
colicky  pftfos;  ansemia,  ani  mat  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  The  true  source  of 
the  disorder,  however,  ie  easily  overlooked^  unless  a  careful  microeoopioal  examination 
iNi  made  of  the  urme  and  other  cvacnations.  If  blodd  be  mixed  with  these,  and  there 
also  be  a  large  escape  of  mucus,  a  minute  inspection  of  the  excreta  will  sto^ly  fail  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  the  elJamcteristio  ova  of  6itfAi«fe^.^Cobbold.  op.  eii,  p.  aOd. 
Dr.  J.  Hartey  has  published  several  exeellent  papera  ''On  the  Hematuria  of  the  Cafe  of 
Good  Hope,  produced  by  a  Disloma,"  whieh  le  undoabledly  the  MeAomai 

Beverul  omer  tremModes  oeeaaionally  occur  Id  the  human  sab|eot. 

TSSniXAi  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  division  hymenomycete»,  soft  and  gelatinous,  of 
•a  very  detem^aale  fomiy  mostly  growing  on  decaying  wood.  Several  species  are 
fonml  m  Britain.  In  some  plaees  thpy  receive  such  popular  names  as  witches'  meat 
and  witches'  butter.  Superstitions  notions  have  lieen  connected  with  them,  and  a 
medicinal  vidne  altagether  imaginary  has  been  ascribed  to  tliem. 

Tm'OUffS  a  mineral  r«^fded  as  a  variety  of  komUOnde  (<|.t.).  It  is  composed 
of  silica,  magnesia.  Mme,  and  a  very  IMe  flwrie  add. 

TBM'OLO,  tUMAlTBO  (Itnl.  tremMin^,  in  music,  an  enpfensieati  Indicating  that  a 
note  or  a  chord  is  to  be  reiterated  with  great  rapidltt  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times, 
so  as  to  produce  t  tremulous  soit  of  effect,  ifi  singing,  t^ftmch  effeets  may  oh  rare 
occasions  be  introduced  with  advantage,  but  hte  eften  resorted  to  by  inferior shigen  aa 
an  artifice  to  conceal  defects  of  tone  and  style. 

TREMPEALEAU',  a  co.  in  w.  Wisconsin;  700  sq.ln.;  pop.  W,  17.l8'»-10.8iy  of 
American  birth,  30  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  A  mrge  pfoportfon  wood  land. 
Live  stock  is  niised  in  great  numt)er8.     Co.  seat,  Galesville. 

VBXHAIU;  pieces  of  wood.wliich  are  used  as  nails  in  ship-building.  They  are  usu- 
ally about  16  or  18  in.  in  length,  and  when  completed,  at  least  1  in.  in  thickness  They 
are  maik?  chleflv  of  locust->wood  (Bobina  pmido-aeacui\  or  of  oak;  the  former  are 
imported  from  I^orth  America,  the  latter  from  nortliern  Europe.  Great  Britain  imports 
of  tliese  small  pieces  of  wood  as  mnoh  as  £5^000  worth  annually. 

TXBVOH.    See  Sifiofe. 

TBBirOH.  HtciTARD  Cmttwvtt,  Arehbiiihop  of  Doblin.  divine  and  scholar  of  the 
church  of  England,  belongs  to  an  Anfflo-ltlAi  family  of  Galway,  the  Trenches  of  Wood- 
lawn,  and  was  Iwrn  at  Dublin.  Sept.  9.  1607.  He  Was  edneated  at  Harrow  and  Trin- 
ity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1899.  After  travoHfig  for  a  few  years  he 
became  a  country  curate:  and  iti  1887  or  188B.  published  two  volumes  of  poetry,  which 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  iihitatlng  WOrdswOith,  and  were  fav^oMbly  received.  One  of 
the  poems.  The  Starp  tf  Jiutin  AfAttpr,  Is  even  yet  faintly  remenibered.  In  1845, 
Trench  was  presented  to  the  reetory  of  Itehhi  Stoke;  In  1847  be  became  theologicat 

Erofespor  and  examiner  in  Ring'A college,  London;  in  1866  dean  of  Westmitnter:  and 
1 1804,  on  the  death  of  Whately,  archbishop  of  Dublin.    Trench  has  written  extensively 


and  welL  He  has  a  quick,  keen  uaderataDdiDg;  hia  eehoknbip  U  variad  and  cboioe* 
tbougU  not  aulliclently  precise  or  scientific  for  philological  purposes;  his  fancy,  some- 
times poetic,  and  always  picturesque,  enables  liun  to  invest  ibe  dr^  discussioD  of  ^'ords 
with  a  peculiar  fascination;  and  if  the  results  of  his  etymological  ixiquiries  are  no( 
always  sure,  the  processes  are  invariably  pleasant.  As  a  literary  critic,  Trench  is  boUx 
acute  and  elegant.  His  principal  works  are:  ^otea  ink  the  Miradu  (1846);  JSUa  en  Md 
FaraJdl^  (1841;  Idth  ed.  1874);  Tits  Lemns  m  J^raverba  (1853X  from  all  of  which  his  pro- 
fessional bretiiren  have  borrowed  liberally  for  the  work  of  the  pulpit;  X7ie  Sermon  on 
iita  MifUiU,  iUm$tnUedfrom  tit.  Aiiffu$ti7is  (1844);  tiaered  LaHn  JUtry  (1840);  tit  Auffta- 
tineas  an  InUrpteter  of  Scripture  (1851);  Synonyms  of  Hu  Nero  Ttetament  (1864);  TAo 
Epi$(U$  to  the  Seven  Churchee  of  A$ia  Minor;  An  Etsap  on  the  Life  and  Qeniue  of  Cal- 
deron;  Defideneies  in  our  EngUtth  Dictionaries;  Glossary  of  Euglish  Words  vsed  in  d^er&nl 
Senses  (1850);  2he  Study  of  Words  (1851),  of  which  last,  &  editions  appeared  in  America 
before  18d2;  A  Mmair  of  his  Mother  (1863);  and  Lectures  on  Mediestal  Church  History 
(1878). 

TRENCHARD,  Stephen  D..  b.  N.  Y.,  1818;  became  a  midshipman  !n  the  na^, 
1884;  served  with  much  credit  during  the  rebellion,  rising  to  the  rank  of  commodore, 
1871,  and  rear-admiral,  1875.  In  both  attacks  on  fort  Fisher,  he  commanded  the 
Uhode  Island,    In  1869  he  was  flug-officer  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron. 

TBEHCK,  Frakz  and  Frederick  yon  der,  were  German  barons  an  dsoldicrc^  whose 
adventures,  recorded  in  autobiographies,  liave  secured  for  tliem  a  world-wide  fame. 
They  were  cousins,  descended  from  an  ancient  house  of  east  Prussia,  and  although  placed 
from  infancy  under  circumstances  altogether  different,  exhibited  a  striking  similarity  of 
character.  Both  were  bniggarts,  both  were  subject  to  fits  of  uncontrollable  passion,  and 
botli  told  premeditated  lies. 

Baron  Franz  was  b.  in  Regno,  in  Calabria,  on  Jan.  1,  1711,  where  his  father  was 
an  Austrian  general.  When  17  ne  received  a  commission  as  a  cavalry  officer,  fought 
duels,  and  cut  off  Uie  head  of  a  man  who  refused  to  lend  him  money,  lie  had  to  flee  in 
consequence,  and  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  was  made  a  captain  of  hussars.  He  w^ 
then  a  formidable  voung  giant  of  6  ft.  8  in. ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  knocked 
down  his  commanding  officer,  as  he  says  he  did,  for  rebukmff  him.  He  adds  that  be 
was  placed  under  arrest  while  an  engagement  was  going  on;  uiat  marshal  MUnnich  hap- 
pening to  pass,  he  called  out  that  if  set  free  and  pardoned  he  would  bring  back  three 
Turks'  heads  in  an  hour;  thnt  he  was  set  free  and  brought  back  four  Turks'  heads  sus- 
pended from  his  saddle.  The  story  mayor  may  not  m  true;  but  certain  it  is  that  he 
was  cashiered  not  long  afterward,  and  returned  to  settle  on  his  estates  in  Croatia. 
There  it  is  we  first  meet  witli  tl»e  Trenck  of  history.  The  Turkish  frontier  was  overrun 
with  banditti.  Trcnck  armed  and  drilled  1000  of  his  tenants,  whom  he  called  Pandours, 
and  by  their  means  succeeded  in  restoring  order.  He  then  offered  the  services  of  his 
resriment  to  Maria  Theresa,  and  his  aid  was  accepted.  In  1740  he  took  mrt  in  the  Sile- 
sian  war  nt  the  head  of  his  men,  and  perpetrated  the  mo?t  atrocious  deeds  of  rapine  and 
cruelty.  There  had  been  no  such  monster,  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  since  Attila  and  Oecgfais. 
On  Sept.  7, 1742,  he  attacked  Cham,  a  fine  trading  town  in  neutral  territory,  this  act 
being,  of  course,  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  discipline;  and  he  completely  annihilated  It. 
After  the  Imttle  of  Sokr,  in  Sept.,  1745,  he  offered  to  capture  Frederick  tlie  great,  and 
brinp  him  a  prisoner  to  the  Austrian  camp.  He  failed  in  the  enterprise,  with  great 
loss  of  men,  but  he  secured  the  king's  tent  and  much  valuable  booty.  Suspicions 
were,  however,  entertained  of  his  being  in  communication  with  the  enemy,  and  he  was 
tri<*d  bv  court-martial.  He  waa  imprisoned  at  Vienna,  hut  made  his  escape  with 
Uie  asfdstance  of  tlie  baroness  Lestock,  who  bribed  the  jailers  to  allow  him  to  be  con- 
veved  in  a  coffin  as  if  dead,  beyond  the  city  valla,  was  again  captured  jit  Bruges,  and 
re-imprisoned  at  Grfttz.  where  he  took  poi.«on.  and  died  on  Oct.  4. 1747.— Bee  Carljrle's 
Lrfe  of  Frederick  Hie  Great;  and  Memories  du  Baron  Franz  de  Trenck  (Par.  1787),  written 
by  himself. 

Frbdertck  von  dkr  Trenck,  was  bom  nt  KOnigslKjrg,  In  1726,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
maj.gen.  in  the  Pi'usfiian  service.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  university.  At  IS  he 
became  a  comet  in  the  guards;  and  two  years  afterward  the  princess  Amelia^  who  saw 
him  nt  n  ball,  we  arc  told,  conceived  a  violent  piassion  for  him.  To  this  l>e  attribvted 
the  antipathy  the  king  afterward  entertained  toward  him.  Therr  was,  however,  a 
much  b«!ttcr  reason:  he  was  detected  In  a  correapondence  with  his  Austrian  cousin,  nol 
long  before  the  attempt  to  capture  the  king,  and  arrested.  Mr.  Carlyle  shows  that  the 
baron  liad  been  in  prison  thi'ee  months,  and  was  there  when  the  battle  of  Sohr  took 
place,  althoufrh  he  vividly  describes  his  own  adventures  in  the  tight.  He  was  accu!<ed 
of  this  lie  in  his  own  time,  and  admitted  that  he  must  have  made  a  mistake  I  '  He  hud 
nothing;  but  his  mnir  ajritated  memory  to  trust  to."  He  was  released  on  Dec.  24. 17oJ{.  and 
aft#*rward  settled  nt  Aix- In  Chapel le,  where  he  married  the  burgomaster's  dauth.ir,  and 
went  lato  buaincHs  as  a  wine-merchant.  He  published  his  nu'moirs  in  1787.  Tlio  book 
was  translated  into  all  languages,  and  Trenck  became  the  most  famous  personage  of  his 
time.  The  ladies  at  Paris,  Benin,  and  Vienna  wore  bonnets,  dresses,  and  rings  d  Us 
Trenck;  and  no  lets  than  seven  plays,  founded  on  hia  adventures,  were  brought  out  on 
tlie  Franch  lUge.    In  17U2  he  went  to  Faria^  and  became  a  £ealous  adhereut  of  the 
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mountain  pairty.  He  was,  however,  suspected,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Soon  after, 
rumors  in  circulation  among  the  prisoners  tliat  the  Prussians  were  advancing  on 
Paris,  and  carrying  all  before  them,  were  traced  to  Trenck,  who  was  in  consequence  con- 
demned. He  was  guillotined  near  the  Barridre  du  Tr6ne,  July  26,  1794.  On  the  scaf- 
fold, altbough  69  years  of  age,  he  manifested  the  ungovernable  passion  which  had  char- 
acterized him  through  life.  He  harangued  the  mob;  and  at  lengtli  the  executioner  had 
by  force  to  hold  his  head  by  the  gray  hair  on  the  block,  to  meet  the  fatal  stroke. — See 
Chambers's  Bookof  Daue^  vol.  i.  p.  261;  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  vol.  iv. ;  Friedrich 
Treneks  Merkw&rdige  Lebemgeechichte  wn  ihm  selbet  betckrieben  (2  vols.  Berl.  1787);  and 
Leben  und  Thdiender  Trenke,  by  Watermann  (2  vols.  Leip.  1887). 

TR£N'D£L£NBURG,  Friedrich  Adolf,  1802-73;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Kiel,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin;  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  1888,  and  full  professor,  1887.  This  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  i)eriod  he  held  a  governmental  office  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  schools.  In  the  university  he  lectured  to  larae  classes  on  psychol- 
^y,  loffic.  history  of  philosophy,  ethics,  philosophy  of  law,  ana  theory  of  teaching. 
His  criticism  on  Kant  involved  him  in  controversies,  while  his  assault  upon  Hegel  pro- 
cured him  great  renown,  and  did  much  to  break  the  hold  of  Hegelianlsm  on  the  German 
mind.  The  foundation  of  his  own  philosophic  doctrine  is  Platonic  and  Aristotelian. 
He  derives  the  principle  for  a  philosophic  deduction  of  the  sensible  universe  from 
Aristotle's  conception  of  motion,  as  subject  to  the  principle  of  design  or  to  Plato's  idea. 
The  teleological  view  he  held  and  developed  as  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  empirical 
fact.  Mechanical  causation  he  viewed  as  the  servant  of  teleology,  not  its  enemy.  He 
calls  his  philosophy  the  '*  organic  view  of  the  world.''  Each  lower  stage  in  existence  is 
the  basis  of  the  higher  stages,  and  is  involved  in  them.  The  highest  stage  experimentallj' 
known  to  men  is  the  ethical,  or  the  development  of  man  in  his  totality;  where  his 
Supreme  end  is  intellectually  apprehended,  and  is  realized  by  man's  own  action.  The 
soul  is  the  self -realizing  idea  of  man;  Gk>d  is  the  unconditional;  not  directly  demon- 
strable but  logically  implied  in  the  whole  fabric  of  the  universe  and  of  human  thought 

TBEVT,a  river  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  rises  on  the  n.w.  border  of 
Btaffordnhire,  about  10  m.  n.  of  Burslem,  and  at  a  height  of  about  600  ft.  above  sea- 
levei.  It  flows  first  8.e.  to  the  border  of  Derbyshire,  and  afterward  in  a  ^neral  n.e. 
direction,  through  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  to  a  point  about  8 
m.  e.  of  the  town  of  Goole,  where  it  unites  with  the  Ouse  (q.v.)  to  form  the  Humber 
(q.v.).  It  receives  the  Derwent,  Idle,  and  Tarn  from  the  w.,  and  the  Soar  from  the  s. ; 
its  leneth  is  170  m.,  for  120  m.  of  which,  from  its  mouth  up  to  Burton-on-Trent,  it  is 
navigaule  for  barges. 

TBEHT .  (Ital.  Trento,  Ger.  Trient,  Lat.  TriderUum\  a  walled  t.  of  Auctria,  in  the 
southera  part  of  the  Tyrol,  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adige  (here  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge  146  ft.  long),  in  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  high  limestone  hills,  46  m.  n.  of  Yerona.  In  its  general 
aspect,  as  well  as  its  architecture,  Trent  is  quite  an  Italian  town;  and  with  its  spires  and 
towers,  ruined  castles  and  ancient  embattled  walls,  it  presents  an  imposing  appearance 
from  a  distance.  The  piaeza  grande,  near  the  cathedral  is  adorned  witn  a  splenaid  foun- 
tain of  r3J  marble,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Neptune  with  his  trident.  The 
cathedral,  begun  in  1212,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  Lombardy, 
with  a  few  features  suggestive  of  the  contemporary  German  style;  united  to  it  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  episcopal  palace  of  the  12th  century.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  council-chaml)er  in  which  the  famous  "council  of 
Trent"  held  its  sittings.  Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
ornamented  with  the  richest  foreign  marble;  the  new  theater  (holding  1400  people);  the 
town-hall;  and  the  Palazzo  Buonconsiglio  adjoining  the  town,  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
feudal  architecture  of  north  Italy,  now  occupied  as  a  barrack.  Its  benevolent  and  edu- 
cational establishments  are  numerous.  Trent  carries  on  considerable  manufactures  6t 
silks,  wine,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  and  has  a  large  transit  trade.    Pop.  '69.  17,078. 

The  ancient  Tridentum,  or  Tridente,  derived  its  name  from  the  Tridentim,  an  Alpine 
tribe,  whose  capital  it  was,  and  has,  in  all  probability,  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
trident  of  Neptune  (as  is  commonly  supposed).  Conrad  the  Salic  bestowed  on  the 
prince-bishops  of  Trent  the  temporal  rule  of  the  vallev  of  the  Adige,  and  under  them 
Trent  rose  to  great  prosperity  and  importance.    It  is  still  the  see  of  a  prince-bishop. 

TBEHT,  Council  of,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  assemblies  regarded  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  as  ecumenical  or  general,  and  the  ^at  repository  of  all  the  doctrinal 
judgments  of  that  communion  on  the  chief  points  at  issue  with  tlie  reformers  of  the  16th 
century.  Very  early  in  his  conflict  with  pope  Leo  X.,  Luther  had  appealed  from  the 
pope  to  a  general  council;  and  after  the  failure  of  the  first  attempts  at  an  adjustment  of 
the  controversies,  a  general  desire  grew  up  in  the  church  for  the  convocation  of  a  gene- 
ra] council,  in  which  the  true  sense  of  the  church  upon  the  controversies  which  had  beeq 
raised  might  be  finally  and  decretorially  settl«*d.  Another,  and,  to  many,  a  still  more 
pressing  motive  for  desiring  a  council,  was  the  wish  to  bring  about  the  reform  of  the 
alleged  abuses  as  well  of  the  court  of  Rome  as  of  the  domestic  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  local  churches,  to  which  the  movement  of  the  reformers  was  in  part  at  least 
U.  K.  XIV.~85 
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ascribed.  But  the  measures  'for  convoking  a  councfl  were  lone  delayed,  owing  partly, 
it  has  been  alleged,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  party  who  were  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance  of  those  profitable  abuses,  and  especially  of  the  officials  of  the  Roman  courts 
including  the  cardinals,  and  even  the  popes  themseWes;  but  Pfutly  also  to  the  Jealousies, 
and  even  the  actual  conflicts,  which  took  place  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Ung  of 
France,  whose  joint  action  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  eoclesaaa- 
tical  assembly.  It  was  not  till  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  (1684r4i>)  that  the  design 
assumed  a  practical  character.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  regarded  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. In  these  discussions  much  time  was  lost;  and,  without  entering  into  detail,  it  will 
suffice  to  sav  that  the  assembly  did  not  actually  meet  till  Dec.  18,  1645,  when  4  arch- 
bishops, 22  bishops,  5  generals  of  orders,  and  the  representatives  of  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  assembled  at  Trent,  a  city  of  the  Tyrol.  The  number  of  prelates 
afterward  increased.  The  pope  was  represented  by  three  lecates,  who  presided  in  his 
name — cardinals  del  Monte,  Cervino,  and  Pole.  The  first  three  sessions  were  devoted 
to  preliminaries.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  session  (April,  1646)  that  the  reall v  important 
work  of  the  council  be^^.  It  was  decided,  after  much  disput-ation,  that  the  doctrinal 
questions  and  the  questions  of  reformation  should  both  be  prooseded  with  simultaneously. 
Accordingly,  the  discussions  on  both  subjects  were  continued  through  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  ana  seventh  sessions,  in  all  which  matters  of  great  moment  were  decided;  when  % 
division  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who,  by  the  victory  of  MCLhlberg,  had 
become  all  powerful  in  the  empire,  made  the  former  desirous  to  transfer  the  council  to 
some  place  oeyond  the  reach  at  Charles's  arbitrary  dictation.  The  appearance  of  the 
plague  at  Trent  furnished  a  ground  for  removal,  and  in  the  eighth  session  a  decree  wa» 
passed  (Mar.  11, 1647)  transferrins^  the  council  to  Bologna. 

This  translation  was  opposed  by  the  bishops  who  were  in  the  hnperial  interest,  and 
the  division  which  ensued  had  the  effect  of  suspendinff  all  practical  action.  Meanwhile, 
Paul  III.  died.  Julius  III.,  who  had,  as  cardinal  dd  Monte,  presided  as  legate  in  the 
council,  took  measures  for  its  resumption  at  Trent,  where  it  again  assembled  May  IV 
1661.  The  sessions  9  to  12,  held  partly  at  Bologna,  partlv  at  'mnt,  were  spent  in  dia- 
cuasions  regarding  the  suspension  and  removal;  but  in  the  18th  session  the  real 
work  of  the  assembly  was  renewed,  and  was  continued,  slowly,  but  with  great  care,  till 
the  16th  session,  when,  on  account  of  the  apprehended  insecunty  of  Trent,  the  passes  of 
the  Tyrol  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  sittings  were  again  sus- 
pended for  two  yeara 

But  the  suspension  was  destined  to  continue  for  no  less  than  nine  years.  Julius  HI. 
died  in  1666,  and  was  followed  rapidly  to  the  grave  by  his  successor  (who  had  also  been 
Us  fellow-legate  in  the  council  as  cardinal  Cervino),  Marcellus  II.  The  pontificate  of 
Paul  ly.  (lMi6-^0)  was  a  very  troubled  one,  as  well  on  account  of  internal  difficulties  as 
owins  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  V. ;  nor  was  it  till  the  accession  of  PiusIY.  (1668-66) 
that  me  fathers  were  again  brought  together  to  the  number  of  102,  underthid  presidency 
of  cardinal  Gonzaga,  re-opening  their  deliberations  with  the  17th  session.  All  the 
succeeding  sessions  were  devoted  to  matters  of  the  highest  importance — communion 
under  one  kind;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass;  the  sacrament  of  orders,  and  the  nature  «nd 
origin  of  thegrades  of  the  hierarchy;  marrii^e,  and  the  many  questions  connected 
therewith.  These  grave  discussions  occupied  me  sessions  17  to  IM,  and  lasted  till  Nov. 
11,  1668.  Much  anxiety  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  many  bishops  to  draw  the  council 
to  a  conclusion,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  return  to  their  sees  in  a  time  so 
critical ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  preliminary  discussions  regarding  most  of  the  remain- 
ing questions  had  already  taken  place,  decrees  were  prepared  in  special  congregations 
comprising  almost  all  the  remaining  subjects  of  controversy,  as  purratoiy,  invocation  of 
saints,  images,  relics,  and  indulfi^ences.  Several  other  matters,  rather  of  detail  than  of 
doctrinal  principle,  were  referred  to  the  pope,  to  be  by  him  examined  and  arranged;  and 
on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Dec.,  1668,  these  important  decrees  were  finally  read,  approved, 
and  subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  assembly,  consisting  of  4  cardinal  legates,  2  other 
cardinals,  26  archbishops,  168  bishops,  7  abbots,  7  generak  of  orders,  and  89  proxies  of 
bishops — ^making  in  aJl  262. 

These  decrees  were  confirmed,  Jan.  10,  1664,  by  Pius  lY.,  who  had  drawn  up,  based 
upon  them  in  conjunction  with  the  creeds  previously  in  use,  a  profession  of  faith  known 
under  his  name.  See  Roman  Catholic  Chubch.  The  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  council 
were  received  at  once  throughout  the  western  church,  a  fact  which  it  is  necessary  to 
note,  as  the  question  as  to  the  reception  of  the  decrees  of  doctrine  has  sometimes  been 
confounded  with  that  regarding  the  decrees  of  reformation  or  discipline.  As  to  the 
latter,  delays  and  reservations  took  place.  The  first  country  to  receive  the  decrees  of 
the  council  as  a  whole  was  the  republic  of  Venice.  France  accepted  the  disciplinary 
decrees  only  piecemeal  and  at  intervals. 

It  woula  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the  merits  of  thisunquea- 
tionably  great  and  momentous  assembly,  which  may  be  said  to  have  practically  decided 
the  religious  destinies  of  the  western  church,  ft  is  viewed  with  directly  oppoaite 
impressions  by  opposing  critics,  audit  is  commonly  even  said  that  in  the  Catholic  cnuTOh 
itself  the  council  of  Trent  has  met  its  worst  adversary  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  prieate 
of  its  own  creed,  the  Servite  monk,  Pro  Paolo  Sarpi. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  most  candid  of  modem  inquireiB  have  shown 
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that  8arpi  cannot  fairly  be  re^rded  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  His  sympathies  are  all 
Btamgly  anti-Boman,  and  there  are  abundant  indications  in  his  work  of  a  rationalizing 
tendency,  which  plainly  ought  to  rank  him  among  the  partisans  of  that  free  inquinr 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  Trent  to  repress  by  Judgment,  pronounced  once  for  all, 
and  excluding  all  controversy.  See  Barpi.  And  although  there  are,  perhaps,  equal 
exceptions  a^aint  the  impartiality  of  his  rival  historian  andantagonist,  Fallavidno^^the 
latter  is  adnutted  by  Ranke,  Raumer,  and  others  to  be  far  more  reliable  in  the  use  of 
documents  than  his  Servite  adversary. 

The  canons  and  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  were  issued  in  Latin,  and  have  been 
r^rinted  innumerable  times.  They  have  also  been  translated  into  almost  every  modem 
la^Kuage;  the  most  approved  English  translation  being  that  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
O'Donovan.  One  of  the  supplementary  works  assigned  to  the  pope  by  the  council  at  its 
breaking  up  was  tlie  completion  of  a  catechism  for  the  use  of  parish  priests  and  preach- 
ers. This  work  has  not  all  the  authority  of  the  council,  but  it  is  of  the  very  nighest 
credit,  and  is  extensively  used,  having,  like  the  canons  and  decrees,  been  very  generally 
tianslated.  Another  similar  work  was  the  publication  of  an  authentic  edition  of  the 
Yulgate  versioii  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  the  missal  and  breviary.  All  these  have  been 
accomplished  at  intervals;  and  there  is  besides  at  Rome  a  permanent  trlbunid,  a  con* 
gregataon  of  cardinals,  styled  Con^regatio  Interpres  Concilii  Tridentini,  to  whidi  belongs 
the  duty  of  dealing  with  all  Questions  which  arise  as  to  the  meaning,  the  authority,  or 
the  effect  of  the  canons  and  decrees  of  this  celebrated  oounciL    See  Sabfi,  Piua  IV., 

PAIiLAVICINO. 

TB£HTOH«  the  capital  cit^  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware  river, 
at  the  confluence  of  Assunpink  creek,  and  head  of  steam  navigation,  80  m.  n.e.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  67  s.w.  of  New  York;  a  well-built  and  handsome  city,  with  a  fine 
view  of  the  river.  It  contains  the  state  capitol;  state  lunatic  asylum,  for  600  patients; 
state  normal  school;  penitentiaiy,  with  850  inmates;  state  library,  of  20,600  vols.;  84 
churches;  6  daily  newspapers;  extensive  railway  connections;  and  manufactories  of 
locomotives,  machinery,  cannon,  rifles,  wire,  wire-cordage,  crockery,  terra-cotta,  cotton, 
woolen,  paper,  etc.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution  Trenton  was  the  scene  (Dec  26, 177^ 
of  a  night  attack  by  Washington  upon  the  British  troops — chiefly  Hessians — whom  he 
surprised  by  crossing  the  Delaware,  when  the  floating  ice  was  supposed  to  have  ren- 
dered it  impassable.     Pop.  70,  22,874. 

TBJSHTOH  FALLS,  a  village  of  New  York,  on  West  Canada  creek,  16  m.  n.w.'of 
Utica,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  cascades  (6  in  numberX  with  an  a£[gregate  fall  of  812 
ft,,  in  a  deep  ravine,  2  m.  long,  with  walls  of  rock  in  places  160  ft.  high. 

TRENT8CHIN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Hungary,  containing  famous  mineral  sprinffs,  and  one 
of  the  oldestand  strongest  castles  in  Eumgaiy;  1784  aq.m. ;  pop.  about  248,826.  Gap- 
ital,  Tientscfain. 

TBBFAir.    See  Trsphinb. 

TIEtEPAKG.    See  BtCHE-BE-MEB. 

TBSPHIHZ  AND  TBSPHIHIirG,  (The  instrument  in  its  original  form  was  called  a 
trypan,  from  Gr.  trupao,  allied  to  Lat  iereo,  to  bore;  the  now  usual  form  is  called  a 
trephine).  The  operation  of  trephining  consists  in  the  perforation  of  a  bone  by  means 
of  a  trephine,  which  is  a  small  cylindncal  or  circular  saw,  with  a  center-pin  on  which  it 
works.  It  is  practiced  on  the  skull  in  cases  of  fracture:  "  1st,  when  a  portion  of  the 
bone  18  depressed,  and  encroaches  on  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  producing  compression  of 
the  brain,  and  the  fragment  cannot  otherwise  be  raised;  2dly,  for  punctured  fractures  by 
which  the  inner  table  is  splintered,  separated  from  the  outer  table,  and  lying  loose  on 
the  dura  mater;  and  8dly,  for  effusion  of  blood,  or  of  inflammatory  products  between 
the  bones  and  membranes,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  brain,  when  it  is  presumed  that 
bhe  effused  fluid  may  be  evacuated  by  the  opening."— Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  vol. 
iv.  p.  1044.  It  has  likewise  been  employed  in  epilepsy,  with  the  view  of  removing  an 
assumed  local  cause  of  disturbance;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  again  used  in  that  dis- 
ease, as  it  is  now  an  established  axiom,  that  as  the  operation  itself  may  destroy  life,  its 
application  is  not  justifiable,  except  as  the  last  resource  of  surgery  in  extreme  cases. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  various  surgical-instrument  makers  to  regulate  the 
action  of  the  trephine  by  means  of  a  movable  collar,  so  as  to  prevent  the  brain  from 
being  injured  after  the  skull  has  been  perforated.  For  the  method  of  applying  the 
instrument  we  may  refer  to  any  work  on  operative  surgery. 

TBE8PAB8  as  a  leeal  term,  in  the  law  of  England,  means  any  wrong  or  injury  com- 
mitted upon  either  me  person  or  property  of  an  individual,  not  amounting  to  a  crime. 
As  regards  a  trespass  to  the  person,  the  more  familiar  term  is  an  assault  or  imprisonment ; 
but  trespass  as  to  goods  and  chattels  is  more  commonly  known  under  the  names  of  the 
remedies  applied,  as,  for  example,  actions  of  trover  (q.v,),  detinue  (q.v.).  Trespass 
is  the  technical  as  well  as  popular  name  for  that  kind  of  injurv  which  is  done  to  a  man's 
land  or  house  by  intruding  into  it  against  liis  will.  In  English  law,  the  maxim  is  well 
known  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  and  he  is  entitled  to  treat  as  an  enemy  any 
person  who  attempts  to  enter  without  his  leave.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptiouF 
to  this  rule  of  the  inviolability  of  a  man's  house,  for  it  is  no  protection  against  the 
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officers  of  the  law  when  executing  criminal  process — ^for  example,  coming  to  apprehend 
a  person  charged  with  crime.  But,  as  regards  mere  civil  warrants,  the  officers  of  the 
law  have  no  right  to  break  open  a  man's  outer  door  in  order  to  effect  an  arrest  for  debt; 
and  no  civil  court  can  give  the  bailiff  such  a  power.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  bailiff 
can  only  wait  outside,  or  endeavor  by  some  stratagem  to  get  inside  the  house  in  a  peaceable 
manner;  and  if  once  inside  ihe  outer  door,  he  can  then  break  his  way  through  the  house, 
in  order  to  find  his  debtor.  Such  is  the  law  as  to  intruding  into  a  man's  house  armed 
with  the  authority  of  tlie  law. 

It  is  a  general  rule  applicable  to  a  man's  house  as  well  as  land,  that  if  a  stranger  enter 
without  leave,  and  do  not  quit  at  the  request  of  the  owner  (who  is  not  bound  to  state 
any  reason  for  his  request),  the  owner  may  by  force  eject  the  intruder.  In  doing  so, 
however,  he  must  not  use  more  force  than  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered. 
If  the  intruder  enter  with  force,  the  owner  may  turn  him  out  without  even  first  request- 
ing  him  to  depart;  but  if  the  intruder  enter  quietly,  he  must  first  be  requested  to  leave 
before  hands  can  be  put  upon  him.  If,,  in  turning  a  stranger  out,  the  stranger  assault 
the  owner,  then  the  latter  may  defend  himself;  but  a  pouceman  cannot  interfere,  or 
rather  it  is  not  compulsory  upon  him  to  interfere,  unless  he  sees  an  assault  committed 
by  the  intruder.  Sometimes  it  is  erroneously  believed  that  a  person  is  entitled  to  eo  to 
another's  house  on  lawful  business,  and  insist  on  admission,  and  even  to  remain  till  he 
get  an  answer— such  as  a  creditor  to  demand  his  money;  but  this  is  not  so.  A  creditor 
may  be  ordered  away,  and  has  no  more  right  to  intrude  than  any  stranger.  It  is  also 
sometimes  erroneously  supposed  that  any  member  of  the  public  is  entitled  to  enter  into 
certain  public  pLices,  such  as  a  shop  or  a  theater;  but  this  is  not  so.  Any  shop- 
keeper can  turn  any  person  he  pleases,  at  any  moment,  out  of  his  shop,  and  is  not  boudd 
to  aeal  with  any  person  except  hechopses.  So  with  a  keeper  of  a  theater  or  other  place 
comrmonly  described  as  public  places.  There  is  an  exception,  however,  as  to  an  inn- 
keeper (q.  v.),  who  is  bound,  if  he  have  accomodation  and  the  means,  to  admit  a  traveler 
requiring  refreshment.  As  to  all  other  places,  the  general  rule  is,  that  whoever  Is  the  oc- 
cupier of  a  house,  or  of  land,  is  exclusively  entitled  to  possession,  and  can  extrude  any 
person  who  refuses  on  request  to  leave,  or  if  he  prefer  to  resort  to  his  legal  remedv,  he 
can  sue  such  intruder  in  an  action  of  damages.  The  amount  of  damages  reooverea  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  circumstances  attending  the  trespass,  and  whether  insult  or  out- 
rage was  an  accompaniment. 

It  is  often  erroneously  believed  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  some  landlords  or  occu- 
piers, and  it  is  probably  a  wholesome  delusion,  that  it  is  a  criminal  offense  for  a  stranger 
to  trespass  upon  lands,  and  that  such  stranger  can  be  given  into  custody  for  doing  so; 
and  to  keep  up  this  impression,  it  is  common  for  landlords  or  occupiers  to  stick  up  a 
notice  with  the  words:  "  Trespassers  will  he  prosecuted."  But  the  fact  of  such  a  notice, 
or  of  there  being  a  fence  to  the  land,  does  not  make  any  difference  with  regard  to  the 
trespasser,  who  is  Just  as  much  liable  to  an  action  of  damages,  but  to  nothing  else,  for 
the  trespass,  whether  he  knew  or  not  of  such  notice;  and  in  neither  case,  can  he  be  given 
into  custody,  as  if  for  a  criminal  offense.  If,  however,  a  trespasser  were  to  break  the 
trees,  or  do  willful  damage  (other  than  mere  walking  or  riding)  he  may  be  liable  to  be 
apprehended;  and  if  he  is  at  the  time  trespassing  with  intent  to  catch  or  kill  game, 
he  may  in  some  cases  be  apprehended  and  given  into  custody.  See  Gamb,  Poachiko. 
It  is  a  defect  in  the  law  that  owners  of  land  have  no  summary  remedy  except  physical 
force  to  turn  out  or  keep  off  trespassers,  and  thai;  juctlces  of  the  peace  have  no  power  to 
impose  a  moderate  fine  upon  trespassers  for  repeating  acts  of  trespass  after  notice  that  the 
owner  or  occupier  dislikes  them. 

Not  only  human  beings  are  trespassers,  but  the  word  is  Also  by  analogy  applied  to 
the  trespasses  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals.  The  trespasses  d(  cattle  are  often 
of  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  damage  done  by  them.  The  rule  of  law  which 
governs  the  rights  of  occupiers  of  land  on  that  subject  is  the  following.  An  owner  is 
not  bound  to  fence  his  land,  and  whether  fenced  or  unfenced,  a  neighbor  is  bound 
neither  to  trespass  hunself  nor  allow  his  cattle  to  trespass.  If,  therefore,  A's  cattle  tres- 
pass on  B's  land,  B  can  impound  them;  that  is,  he  can  lock  them  up.  and  keep  posses- 
sion till  the  owner  pay  for  the  damage  done;  or,  if  he  prefer  It,  he  can  bring  an  action 
to  recover  the  damages;  or,  he  may  drive  them  off,  and  also  bring  the  action,  until  by 
one  or  other  re.nedy  he  is  satisfied.  With  regard  to  dogs,  cats,  ana  similar  domesticated 
animals,  the  rule  is,  that  the  owner  is  merely  responsible  for  such  mischief  as  they  com- 
mit by  reason  of  some  negligence  on  his  part.  If,  for  example,  he  knows  of  some  bad 
propensity  they  have  to  siray  and  attack  or  damage  third  persons,  then  it  becomes  his 
duty  to  tr.ke  such  means  as  will  prevent  their  doing  the  mischief;  but  he  cannot  be  held 
responsible  unless  and  until  the  animals  have  on  a  former  occasion  done  the  mischief — 
in  other  words,  it  is  only  for  a  second  and  not  a  first  offense  that  he  can  be  made  liable. 
There  is  one  exception  only  to  this  rule,  recently  created  by  statute,  viz.,  where  d(^ 
trespass  and  worry  sheep;  in  that  case,  by  a  recent  change  made  in  the  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  owner  of  the  dog  is  to  pay  for  the  damage,  though  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  propensity  in  the  do^  to  do  such  mischief. 

In  order  to  guard  against  trespass  both  of  men  and  animals,  the  owners  of  land  hare 
sometimes  resorted  to  spring  guns  and  man-traps,  planted  in  their  grounds.  This  prac- 
tice was  carried  to  a  great  height  in  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  about  forty  yean  ago. 
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It  was  decided  by  the  courts  in  England  that  tbere  was  nothing  to  prevent  an  owner 
from  so  protecting  his  land;  but  to  put  a  limit  to  it,  a  statute  was  passed  which  restricted 
such  right  to  dwei  ling-houses  and  gurdeus;  so  that  now  in  England,  it  is  illegal  to  place 
man-traps  aud  spring-guns  in  open  fields.  As  regards,  however,  traps  to  catch  dogs, 
cats,  or  other  animals,  an  owner  of  land  is  entitled  to  place  these  in  his  lands,  aud  even 
to  allure  the  animals  with  bait,  so  as  to  mvite  them  to  their  doom;  but  this  must  uot  be 
done  so  close  to  a  highway  as  to  tempt  a  dor  aside  which  is  lawfully  passing  aloug  the 
highway,  for  the  owner  ot  a  dog,  beiog  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  highway  for  the  dog  as 
well  as  for  himself,  is  entitled  to  have  no  danger  placed  in  its  way,  such  as  a  strong^ 
amelling  bait,  which  should  operate  irresistibly  on  its  animal  instincts.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  in  tlie  open  fields  or  woods  not  adjoining  the  highway,  that  these  dog  or  cat  traps 
can  be  lawfully  placed  for  protection  of  game  or  otherwise. — In  Scotland,  the  law  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  regards  trespass  as  it  is  in  England  or  Ireland;  but  it  was  held 
illegal  at  common  law  in  Scotland  to  put  man-traps  in  lands  by  way  of  protection:  and 
it  is  still  illegal  to  do  so.  In  Scotland,  also,  there  is  a  more  summary  remedy  against 
trespassers  than  exists  in  England,  for  an  interdict  may  be  obtained  to  prevent  mere  tres- 
passers, irrespective  of  the  game  or  fishery  laws;  and  even  justices  of  the  peace  may  deal 
summarily  with  mere  trespassers. 

TBE88UBB,  in  heraldry,  a  subordinary,  generally  said  to  be  half  the  breadth  of  the 
orle,  and  usually  borne  double,  and  flowered' and  counter-flowered  with  fleurs-de-lis.  It 
forms  part  of  the  royal  insignia  of  Scotland,  which  are:  or,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  armed 
and  langued  azure,  within  a  double  tressure  flory  counterflory  of  the  second.  The  origin 
of  the  tressure  in  the  arms  of  Scotland  has  been  traced  by  the  older  heralds  to  the  9th 
c,  when  they  relate  that  it  was  granted  by  Charlemagne  to  kin^  Achaius  of  Scotland,  in 
token  of  an  ancient  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland,  and  with  the  view  of  indicat- 
ing that  the  French  lilies  would  in  time  coming  be  a  defense  to  the  Scottish  lion.  Chal- 
mers insinuates  that  these  two  monarchs  were  probablv  not  aware  of  each  other's  exist- 
ence; and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  double  tressure  is  not  known  to  have  been  borne  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  on  whose  seal  it  appears.  The  tressure  is,  however, 
held  in  great  honor  in  Scottish  heraldry,  and  Lyon  king-of-arms  has  not  been  permitted 
to  grant  it  to  any  subiect  without  a  royal  warrant;  as  a  mark  of  especial  favor,  it  has, 
however,  occasionally  been  accorded  by  the  sovereign  to  the  representatives  of  impor- 
tant families  directly  descended  by  a  maternal  ancestor  from  royalty,  or  who  had 
deserved  well  of  their  king  and  country. 

TREVEL'YAN.  Sir  Charles  Edward,  b.  Encland,  1807;  educated  at 'the  Charter- 
house  and  Haileybury  college;  entered  the  East  India  company's  civil  service,  and  was 
employed  under  lord  W.  Bentinck  and  lord  Auckland.  Through  his  efforte  in  the 
cause  of  native  education  the  government  was  led  to  engage  m  the  promotion  of 
European  literature  and  science  among  the  natives.  In  1840  ne  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  and  in  1848  made  knight  commander  of  the  Bath;  governor 
of  Madras,  1859;  and  received  from  the  c^ueen's  government  thanks  for  his  valuable  ser- 
vices; was  appointed,  1862,  financial  minister  in  India,  retigning  in  1865  on  account  of 
ill-health.  Important  reforms  were  made  in  the  system  of  accounts  during  his  financial 
administration,  and  the  resources  of  India  developed  br  a  great  extension  of  public 
works.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1874.  He  is  tne  antnor  of  Education  of  the  Peopld 
<if  India;  the  Iri9h  Ortsts. 

TSEVEL'TAH  EXFEBIHZHT  (so  called  from  the  j)erson  who  first  carefully  studied 
the  phenomenon).  When  a  block  of  iron  or  copper  is  considerably  heated,  and  laid  on 
a  block  of  cold  lead,  a  sound  of  some  intensity,  and  more  or  less  musibal,  is  often  heard. 
Trevelyan,  after  many  trials,  adopted  for  the  •*  rocker,"  as  it  is  called,  a  form  some- 
what resembling  a  fire-shovel,  with  a  thickish  block  of  metal  instead  of  the  blade.  This 
is  poised  delicately  on  the  lead  block,  so  as  to  bear  nearly  equal  pressure  on  two  points 
separated  by  a  groove ;  and  the  rounded  end  of  the  handle  is  also  supported.  The  rocker 
being  heated,  suppose  it  poised  so  as  to  touch  the  lead  at  one  point.  It  heats  the  lead 
at  this  point  and  therefore  suddenly  expands  the  metal  near  it.  since  lead  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat.  Thus,  the  lead,  as  it  were,  swells  up  at  one  point  and  tilts  the  rocker 
over  to  the  other.  There  the  same  process  takes  place,  and  so  on;  and  as  the  rocker 
thus  moves  alternately  from  one  point  to  the  other,  the  successive  impacts,  occurring 
at  nearly  equal  intervals,  form  a  musical  sound.  This  can  be  altered  at  pleasure  by 
loading  the  rocker,  or  by  altering  its  moment  of  inertia.  By  proper  care,  almost  any 
conducting  body  may  be  made  thus  to  rock  upon  another,  though,  in  the  majority  of 
combinations,  the  effect  is  very  slight  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  as  given 
above,  is  due  to  Faraday. 

TBEVSB  (Qer,  Trier,  Lat.  Augu4ita  Trecirorum),  a  t.  of  Rbenisb  Prussia  (pop.  in  '71, 
21,443;  in  75.  82.972).  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Moselle,  in  a  lovely  valley,  between  vine-covered  hills,  about  66  m.  s.w.  of  Coblenz. 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  8  arches,  780  ft.  long,  and  25  broad.  Treves 
is  a  decayed  place,  and  covers  an  area  large  in  proportion  to  its  population,  owing  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  open  spaoes  where  houses  once  stood.  The  cathedral  of  8t. 
Peter  and  St.  Helen  is  a  very  interesting  structure  of  various  antic^uity,  principally  of  the 
early  Germiin  Romaneaque  style  of  the  11th  c.«  but  retaining  considerable  remains  in  the 
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interior  of  a  previously  existing  Roman  church  of  the  age  of  Constantine.  It  has  beauti- 
ful altars  anJ  tombs;  rich  old  chasubles  and  missals;  famous  relics,  among  others  the 
"holy  coat"  (q.v.).  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  Liebfrauen-kirche,  a  very  gracefui 
specimen  of  early  German  Gothic  architecture,  finished  in  1248.  The  onl^  other  eccleai- 
astical  buildings  of  interest  now  remaining,  are  the  chapel  of  the  Benedictine  convenft 
of  8t.  Mathias  outside  the  town,  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits.  Treves  contains  some 
beautiful  old  dwelling-houses  of  Romanesque  architecture.  No  place  in  Germaaj  ia 
so  rich  in  remains  of  the  Roman  period.  Among  these  are  the  Porta  Jfigr^  a 
colossal  gateway,  probably  one  of  the  five  gates  by  wmch  Treves  was  entered  in  Con- 
stantine's  time,  the  so-called  Roman  baths  (more  probably  part  of  an  imperial  palaoe>» 
and  a  basilica  built  of  Roman  brick  by  Constantine  for  a  court  of  iustice,  whidi,  after 
being  successively  the  residence  of  the  Frank  ish  kings  and  archbishop,  was  in  a  great 
measure  demolished  to  make  room  for  an  electoral  palace  erected  m  1014;  this  has 
recently  been  removed,  and  the  basilica  restored  and  fitted  up  as  a  Protestant  church. 
Beyond  the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheater.  The  piers  of  the  ah-eady-men* 
Uoned  bridge,  consisting  of  enormous  blocks  of  lava,  are  also  of  the  Roman  period. 

Treves  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  a  provincial  council,  has  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, a  priestly  seminary,  gymnasium,  a  library  of  96,000  vols,  and  numerous  MSS., 
a  museum  full  of  valuable  antiquities — including  the  famous  Codex  Aureus,  or  MS.  of 
the  Gospels  in  gold  letters,  presented  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Maximin  by  Ada,  sister  of 
Charlemagne— and  various  benevolent  institutions;  and  it  carries  on  manufactures  of 
woolens,  cottons,  and  linens,  besides  a  brisk  trade  in  corn,  timber,  and  Moselle  wines. 
Treves  derives  its  name  from  the  Treviri  or  Treveri^  a  Gallic,  or  more  probably,  a 
Belgic  people,  who  inhabited,  in  Csesar's  time,  a  large  tract  of  country  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Rhine.  Their  capital,  Augusta  Trevirorum,  probably  became  a  Roman 
colony  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  ultimately  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Romaa 
commanders  on  the  Rhine,  and  a  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors,  particularly  of  Con- 
stantine. Under  the  Franks,  into  whose  hands  it  fell  468  A.D.,  it  continued  to  flourish. 
In  848  it  passed  to  Lorraine;  in  870,  to  Germany;  in  805,  back  to  Lorraine;  and  flnallj 
was  united  to  Germkny  by  the  emperor  Henry  I.  The  archbishop  of  Ti>^ves  was,  in 
virtue  of  his  office  of  chancellor  of  Burgundy,  one  of  the  electors  of  the  empire,  aright 
which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  12th  or  18th  c,  and  continued  till  the  French 
revolution.  The  ambition  and  talents  of  some  of  these  episcopal  rulers  obtained  for 
them  great  political  weight  in  Germany.  Since  1814  Treves  has  belonged  to  Prussia. 
—See  Haupt.  Treus's  Vergangenheii  und  Qegenwart  (2  vols.  Trier,  1822);  Steiniger,  Oe- 
iehichU  der  Trevirer  unter  der  Herrschaft  der  Mdmer  (Trier,  1845);  and  Braun,  2ww  und 
seine  AUerthumer  (Trier,  1854). 

TREYISO,  a  province  in  Italy,  adjoining  Belluno,  Friuli,  Yicenza,  Padua,  and 
Venice;  929  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  300,000.  The  surface  is  in  most  part  an  exceedingly- 
fertile  plain,  that  part  jonly  which  lies  n.  of  the  town  of  Treviso  bemg  hilly.  The  prov- 
ince is  drained  by  thePiave  and  Livenza  rivers;  silk,  wool,  wine,  fruit,  com,  and  cattle 
fre  the  staples;  paper  is  manufactured.  Besides  Treviso,  the  capital,  Asolo,  Oderzo, 
Castilfranco,  ana  Ceneda  are  the  cliief  towns. 

TKBYI'SO,  a  t  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Sila* 
in  a  very  fertile  country,  17  m.  n.  of  Venice.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  baad^ 
some  and  but  recently  finished  Duomo,  with  five  cupolas,  and  having  an  altari»6oe  of  the 
annunciation  by  Titian;  and  among  the  other  buildings  are  the  old  Gothic  church  of  Saa 
Nicolo  (with  a  number  of  excellent  pictures),  the  public  library  (80,000  vol&),  and  a 
fine  theater.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  from  24  to  88  ft.  in  height,  and 
strengthened  by  numerous  bastions.  Manufactures  of  hardware  are  carried  on;  there  are 
also  a  sugar  refinery,  a  bell-foundry,  and  a  number  of  Mper-mills.  Pop.  of  town,  '72» 
18,547. 

TREV'ITHICK,  Richabd,  1771-1888;  b.  England;  an  engineer  m  the  Cornwall 
mines.  He  made  various  improvements  in  steam  engines,  and  introduced  hi^-preesure 
steam  in  place  of  the  condensing  action.  In  1804  a  locomotive  of  his  construction  drew 
10  tons  at  a  rate  of  5  m.  per  hour.  His  engine  exploded,  however,  and  no  practical 
api^cation  of  the  invention  was  made.  He  afterward  made  many  inventions  and 
improvements  in  machinery,  such  as  fioating  docks,  a  hydraulic-engine,  and  warming 
apparatus. 

TBBVOB,  Sir  JoBff,  Knight,  b.  in  1688.  In  the  parliament  of  James  II.  which 
met  on  May  19,  1685,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  commona  **  Trevor,"  says 
Macaulay,  "had  been  bred  half  a  pettifogger,  and  half  a  eambler,  had  brought  to 
political  life  sentiments  and  principles  worthy  of  both  his  callmgs,  had  become  a  para> 
site  of  the  chief  Justice"  (Jeffreys),  *'  and  could  on  occasion  imitate  not  unsuccessfuUf 
the  vituperative  style  of  his  patron.  The  minion  of  Jeffreys  was,  as  might  have  beea 
expected,  preferred  by  James,  was  proposed  by  Middleton,  and  was  chosen  without 
opposition.^'— J9w«9ry  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  506  (ed.  1848).  In  the  same  /ear,  he  was 
made  master  of  the  rolls.  He  contrived  to  maintain  his  political  and  Judicial  poeitioa 
after  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  was  again  elected  speaker  on  the  meeting  of  pariiameat 
on  Mar.  20,  1690,  on  an  imderstanding  with  the  government  that  he  was  to  take  the  man» 
agement  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  bribery  department    At  the  same  time,  he 
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acted  as  first  commissioner  of  the  court  of  chancery,  in  which  position  his  inte^tj 
seenis  from  the  first  to  have  been  greatly  suspected;  and  though  he  was  deficient  neither 
in  learning  nor  in  parts,  his  juctonents  were  both  lon^j  in  being  given^  and  contemptible 
when  they  were  pronounced.  For  some  years,  he  mamtainedl)oth  his  power  ana  posi- 
tion; but  his  greed  and  Penality  at  length  became  so  notorious  that  respectable  &[entle- 
men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  were  ashamed  to  see  him  in  the  chair.  In  If  arch 
1685,  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  was  appointed  to  investigate  into  the  truth 
of  certain  charges  of  bribeiy  brought  against  their  speaker.  Within  a  week,  the  com- 
mittee reported,  that  in  the  preceding  session,  sir  John  Trevor  had  received  1000 
guineas  from  the  city  of  London  for  expediting  a  local  bill.  As  soon  as  the  report  had 
been  read  in  the  house,  it  was  moved  that  the  speaker  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor.  He  had  himself  to  stand  up  and  put  the  question.  There  was  a  loud 
cry  of  "aye."  He  called  on  the  *'  noes."  Scarcely  a  voice  was  heard.  He  was  forced 
to  declare  that  the  " ayes"  had  it.  Even  his  **  callous  heart  and  brazen  forehead"  were 
unable*  to  stand  tbe  unspeakable  ignominy  of  Eis  position.  Had  he  returned  to  the  house 
on  the  following  day,  he  would  have  had  to  put  the  question  on  a  motion  for  his  own 
expulsion;  he  pleaded  illness,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  bedroom.  A  few  davs  after- 
wiurd,  he  was  tormally  expelled.  He  still,  however,  retained  the  mastership  of  the  rolls, 
''  to  the  great  encouragement,"  says  North,  "  of  prudent  bribery  forever  after."  "  His 
profligacy  and  insolence  united,'*^ says  Macaulay,  "had  been  too  much  even  for  the 
angelio  temper  of  Tillotson,  who  haa  been  heara  to  mutter  something  about  a  knave  as 
the  speaker  passed  him."  There  are  anecdotes  of  him  in  Noble's  continuation  of  Gran- 
^r'8  Bioffraikhiical  Buiorjf,  vol.  I  p.  172.  He  died  May  20, 1717,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Bolls' chapeL 

TRIAD,  HufDv,    See  TnncteTi,  atUe. 

TBtABB  (in  chemistiy).  Until  recently,  the  terms  eauioakni  number  and  atimio  iMi^ht 
were  usually  regarded  by  chemists  as  synonymous.  Many  recent  writers,  among  whom 
Laurent  (see  his  Chemieai  Method,  translated  by  the  Cavendish  society)  stands  pre-eminent, 
have,  however,  shown  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  them;  and  this  differ- 
ence is  fully  recognized  Ibrv  prof.  Miller,  who,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  Oh&m$oalPhifiic», 
1868,  thus  defines  it:  "  Tlie  equivalent  or  combining  proportion  is  an  experimental  con- 
stant which  is  independent  of  theoretical  consideranons;  but  tbe  relative  atomic  weight 
is  necessarily  a  matter  of  inference,  and  may  be  a  number,  often  a  multiple  of  the 
equivalent,  and  selected  by  the  chemist  from  theoretical  considerations,  wmch,  being 
based  partly  upon  the  law  of  gaseous  volumes,  partly  on  chemical  grounds,  partly  on 
the  phenomena  of  spNecific  heat,  seem  to  require  that  the  atomic  weights  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  elements,  if  compared  with  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  should  be  doable 
of  those  commonly  given. — P.  22.  Most  chemists  o?  the  modern  school  now  agree  In 
arranging  the  elementary  bodies  in  four  groups;  namely,  1.  Monad  or 


elements  (or  monads),  one  atom  of  which  in  combination  is  equivalent  to  Hi,  or  one 
atom  of  hydrogen.  In  these,  the  atomic  and  equivalent  numbers  are  identical.  They, 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  include  hydrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  silver,  etc.  2. 
I>^ad  or  bioguitHil&ni  elements  (or  dpadt),  each  atom  of  which,  in  combining  with  other 
bodies,  is  equivalent  to  Ht,  or  two  a^ms  of  hydrogen.  In  these,  the  atomic  number  is 
doable  the  equivalent  number.  This  group  embraces  25  elements,  including  oxygen, 
salphur,  selenium,  iron,  zinc,  etc.  8.  Triad  or  toreqtiiffaient  elements  (or  mad»),  each 
stem  of  which,  in  combining  with  other  bodies,  is  equivalent  to  Ha,  or  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  In  this  group,  which  embraces  nine  elements,  including  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  etc.,  the  atonuc  and  equivalent  numbers  are  regarded  as  identi^,  except  in  the 
case  of  aluminium  and  rhodium,  when  the  atomic  number  is  doubled.  4  li^ad  or 
quadreguivaleni  elements  (Mra<2f),  each  of  which,  in  combining  with  other  bodies,  repre- 
sents H«,  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Their  atomic  number  is  double  the  equivalent 
number.    They  are  eight  in  number,  including  carbon,  silicon,  tin,  etc 

This  arrangement  of  the  chemical  elements,  which  is  beine  adopted  In  all  the  most 
recent  text-books,  has  led  to  the  insertion  of  what  are  termed  darted  symbols,  in  which 
the  number  of  dashes  which  are  attached  to  the  STmbol  for  the  atom  of  an  element 
indicates  its  equivalencv  or  interchangeable  value  for  hydrogen.  Thus,  Ag  is  marked 
with  a  single  oash,  to  snow  that  silver  is  a  monad,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  atom  of 
silver  may  be  substituted  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  so  as  to  combine  with  an  atom  of 
chlorine,  the  resulting  compoimd  being  Ag'Cl  (chloride  of  silver);  Cu  is  marked  with 
two,  6i  with  three,  and  Si  with  four  dashes,  to  indicate  that  they  are  dyads,  triads,  and 
tetrads  respectively,  or  that  the  atoms  of  copper,  bismuth,  and  slficon  may  be  tabstitnted 
for  two,  three,  ana  four  atoms  respectively  of  hydrogen,  so  as  to  oomhine  witb  two, 
three,  and  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  forming  Cu"Clt  (chloride  of  copper),  Bi'"01t  (chloride 
of  bismuth),  and  Si""Cl4,  or  6ii''Cl4  (chloride  of  silicon).  These  dashed  symbols  aie 
rapidly  coming  into  genml  use. 

TUAl,  as  a  legal  term,  applies  most  frequently  to  trial  by  jury  (q.y.).  whether  In  ft 
civil  or  criminal  matter.    See  Prosbgutob. 

TBIAIi  AT  HA3L  is  a  Juiy  trial  which  takes  place  before  the  full  court  of  four  iudge% 
instead  of  one  judge  only.  It  is  seldom  resorted  to,  and  leava  must  be  gi?en  ui  eadi 
case  on  special  grounds.  Digitized  by VjOOglC 
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TSIAVOLE  {tres,  three,  angtdus,  a  comer),  the  most  simple  of.  ffeometrical  figures,  is 
a  figure  having  three  angles;  but,  oddly  enough,  it  is  generaHy  denned  by  geometers  as 
a  figure  of  three  sides,  and  its  property  of  being  three-angled  is  put  in  the  subordinate, 
position  of  a  necessary  conseq^uence.  It  may  be  that  this  arises  from  Eucli<l'8  use  of  the 
word  tripleuron  (three-sided)  in  the  definitions  prefixed  to  his  Blemettti;  while  triffonon 
(three-angled)  is  employed  in  the  work  itself. 

In  plane  geometry,  a  triangle  is  bounded  b^  three  straight  lines;  and  triangles  are 
classed  according  to  the  relative  length  of  their  sides,  into  eqvtlatereU  or  equal  sided; 
isosceles,  or  having  two  sides  equal;  and  accUene,  or  unequal-sided,  the  equality  or  ine- 
quality of  the  sides  carrying  with  it  the  equality  or  similar  inequality  (of  greater  or  Um) 
of  the  angles  respectively  opposite  to  these  sides,  though  the  rcUio  of  inequality  of  the 
sides  by  no  means  corresponds  to  that  of  the  angles.  Considered  with  reference  to  the 
size  of  its  angles,  a  triangle  is  right-aTigled  when  one  of  its  angles  is  a  right  angle  (90*); 
obtuee-angled,  when  it  has  one  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle;  and  aeuU-angled  when  it 
has  no  angle  so  great  as  a  right  angle;  the  well-known  property,  that  the  sum  of  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  preyenting  tbe  possibility  of  more  than 
one  of  them  being  as  great  as  a  right  angle.  For  the  relations  between  the  aides  and 
angles  of  a  triangle,  see  Trigonombtry.  The  triangle  being  the  fundamental  figure  of 
plane  geometry,  through  which  the  properties  of  all  other  figures  have  been  arrived  at, 
the  investigation  of  its  properties  has  always  been  held  to  be  of  primary  importance.  Of 
the  immense  number  of  results  obtained  by  investigation,  we  can  notice  only  two  or 
three  in  this  place.  The  lines  joiniDg  the  angles  of  a  triangle  with  the  points  of  btsee- 
tion  of  the  opposite  sides,  intersect  at  the  same  point,  as  also  do  the  perpendiculars  from 
the  angles  on  the  opposite  sides,  the  lines  bisecting  the  angles,  and  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  middle  points  of  the  sides.  The  point  of  intersection  of  the  first  series  of  lines 
is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle;  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  series  are  the  cen> 
ters  of  two  circles,  the  former  of  which  touches  the  sides  internally,  and  the  latter  passes 
through  its  three  angular  points.  Another  remarkable  property  of  triangles,  known  as 
Napoleon's  problem,  is  as  follows:  if  on  any  triangle  three  equilateral  triangles  be 
described,  and  the  centers  of  gravity  of  these  three  be  joined,  the  triangle  thus  formed 
is  equilateral,  and  has  its  center  of  gravity  coincident  with  that  of  the  original  triangle, 
tiee  also  Trioonombtby  and  Htpothsnusb.  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  half  of  that  of 
a  parallelogram  which  has  the  same  base  and  altitude,  and  is  thus  equal  to  half 
the  product  of  the  base  into  the  altitude;  it  may  also  be  expressed  by  tiie  formula 

4/S(8--aX8— *XB— c),  where  a,  b,  <?,  are  the  lengths  of  the  sides,  an4  8  is  half  their  sum. 
In  the  geometry  of  the  sphere,  a  triangle  is  a  figure  bounded  by  three  arcs  of  circles. 

TBIAV0LS  OF  FOBOEB,  in  mechanics,  is  the  name  given  to  a  proportion  which  is 
merely  a  formal  modification  of  the  pcvraUdogram  cfforcM  (q.  y.),  and.  as  generally  stated, 
is  iU  converse.  The  parallek>gTam  of  forces  enunciates  that,  if  two  forces.  P  and  Q 
(fig.>^repre8ented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  AB  and  AO— inclined  at  an  angle  to 

^  each  other,  act  on  a  point  A,  their  re- 
-  sultant.  R,  is  represented  in  direction 
and  magnitude  by  the  diaironal,  AD,  of 
the  parallelomram  formed  on  the  two  lines 
AB  and  AG.  Now,  as  the  resultant, 
R,  18  equivalent  to  the  combined  action 
of  P  and  Q.  it  would  exactly  counter- 
balance them  if  acting  in  the  opposite 
direction  AR',  but  would  still  be  fully 
represented  by  the  diagonal  line  AD, 
taken  as  from  D  to  A.  Also,  instead  of 
AB,  CD  may  be  taken  to  represent  P. 
Hence  as  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ACD 
completely  represent  the  three  forces, 
we  have  the  proposition,  ihtxt  if  ihree 
foreei  inVu  eome  plane  be  in  egtUUbrikiun  on  a  particle,  and  if  in  that  plane  any  three 
mutuMy  interseetinff  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  direetione  of  ihefcreen,  the  lengths  of  the 
mdeeofthe  triangle  thue  formed  wiU  be  proportional  to  the  magnUudee  of  the  forces.  Its 
proof  rests  upon  the  previously  ascertained  fact  that  R',  P,  and  Q.  three  equilibrating 
forces  at  A.  are  proportional  to  AD,  CD.  AC,  and  on  the  geometrical  theorem  thst  a 
triangle  whose  sides  are  respectively  parallel  to  those  of  another  tilangle,  has  its  sides 
proportional  to  those  of  the  latter;  and  consequently,  the  ratio  and  relative  direction  of 
the  forces  R,  P,  and  Q  are  fully  represented  by  ad,  cd,  and  ae,  the  sides  of  the  trianffle 
aed.  Again,  as  tlie  sides  of  a  triangle  are  to  one  another  as  the  sines  of  the  opposite 
angles,  so  als^  are  the  forces  which  the  sides  represent.    Hence 

P:Q:R'::CD  AC  :  AD  ::sin.   CAD:  sin.   ADC:  sin.  ACD 

ijBod  sabstitnting  the  sines  of  the  supplementary  angles) 

::  sin.  QAR':  sin.  PAR':  sin.  PAQ; 
that  is,  each  force  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  t>etween  the  directions  of  the 
other  two,  ^-^  i 
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TBXAV01TLAB  HmiBEBS.    See  Fioxtratb  Numbers. 

TBIAir0UIiA'TIOV  is  the  operation  of  dividing  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  into 
triangles  of  as  iurge  a  size  as  possible,  which  may  be  called  primary,  and  which  must  be 
afterward  subdivided  into  triangles  of  a  smaller  size,  forming  a  great  network  of  sec- 
ondary or  subsidiary  triangles,  which  serve  as  a  means  of  workmg  down  from  great  to 
less,  and  finally  completing,  by  a  system  of  scientific  checks,  an  accurate  map  or  delin- 
eation of  the  region  covered  by  such  triangles,  forming  the  ^eodesical  process  called  a 
trigonometrical  survey.  See  Trigonombtbical  Survey,  Ordka^^cb  Survey.  The 
same  operation  is  used  in  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  or  longitude  on  any  part  of  the  earth's 
surface;  but  in  this  case,  onljr  primary  triangles  are  necessary,  as  no  topographical 
detail  is  required,  and  the  positions  of  the  apexes  of  the  triangles  are  astronomically  fixed 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  which  is  not  always  done  in  the  Wangles  of  a  trigonomet- 
rical survey. 

In  carrying  out  a  system  of  triangulation,  much  judgment  and  an  accurate  local 
knowledge  of  a  country  are  necessary;  and  it  very  often  happens  that  a  more  extensive 
range  of  angles  can  be  obtained  from  a  comparatively  low  station  than  from  tbe  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains.  The  angles  of  each  triangle  should  be  as  hear  equal  as  possible, 
and,  unless  local  circumstances  render  it  unavoidable,  very  acute  or  obtuse  angles  should 
fiot  be  used.  The  sides  of  the  primary  triangles  should  be  as  long  as  can  1%  conveni- 
ently observed,  but  in  practice  they  vary  from  80  *  m.  or  more  to  4  m.,  or  even  less.  The 
angles  ore  generally  determined  by  a  hirge  theodolite,  of  as  simple  and  strong  a  con- 
struction as  possible,  which  is  fixed  on  the  most  elevated  points  of  mountain  ranees,  etc. 
When  the  apexes  of  the  triangles  are  very  distant,  heliostats,  or  mirrors  reflectmg  the 
son's  rays,  are  often  used,  and  in  dark  or  cloudy  weather  the  Drummond  light  has  been 
employed.  The  primary  triangles  being  fixed  on  tbe  spherical  surface  of  the  earth,  cer- 
tain formulae,  according  to  the  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry,  must  be  applied  to  reduce 
them  to  the  simple  calculations  for  ascertaining,  from  certain  known  data,  the  sides  and 
angles  of  plain  triandes.  The  whole  of  those  calculations  are  dependent  on  the  accu- 
rate measurement  of  a  base  or  fundamental  line. .  The  instruments  invented  by  eapt. 
Drummond,  r.e.,  with  whidi  be  measured  the  base-line  of  the  Irish  survey  at  lough 
Foyle,  and  which  were  afterward  employed  by  sir  T.  Maclear  in  verifying  Lacai lie's 
base-line  on  the  plains  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  Cape  trian^ilation,  appear  to  have  been  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The  length  of  base-lines  used  jn  modem  surveys  varies  from 
8  to  7  m. ;  gen.  Ri)y's  original  base-line  of  the  English  survey  was  5.19  miles. 

At  the  end  of  a  -large  trian^lation,  a  second  or  testing  base-line  is  always  measured 
at  a  distance  from  the  originafone;  if  the  measured  length  of  this  agrees  with  that  ascer- 
tained by  calculation,  it  may  be  coi^idered  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  in  gen- 
eral. In  the  survey  of  Qreat  Britain  by  Mud^e  and  Colby,  bases  of  verification  were 
measured  for  at  least  every  200  m.,  except  in  Scotland,  where  only  one  was  measured 
near  Aberdeen, 

The  triangles  of  the  Enj^lish  survey  have  been  extended  to  and  connected  with  those 
of  France,  Russia,  etc.,  as  far  e.  as  Siberia,  and  s^  to  Algeira;  and  it  \b  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  the  triangles  of  tbe  Russian  survey  will  eventually  be  connected  at  one  side 
with  those  of  the  great  survey  of  India,  which  already  has  the  apexes  of  many  of  its  trian- 
gles on  the  summits  of  the  Thibetan  Himalaya,  and  to  the  eastward  across  BdEiring*s  strait, 
with  those  of  British  America  and  tbe  United  States.  See  Yolland's  AcMunt  of  the 
Meamirement  cf  the  Base  of  Laugh  Foyle  (Lond.  Longmans,  1847);  col.  Portlock's  Life  of 
CoBjiy;  and  art.  "Celestial  Measurings  and  Weighings,"  by  sir  John  Herschel,  Good 
Tr<>rd0(1864). 

TBI' AS,  the  oldest  group  of  the  secondary  strata,  formerly  associated  with  the  per- 
mian  rocks  under  the  name  of  the  new  red  sandstone  (q.  v.).  The  term  trias,  or  the  triple 
group,  has  been  given  to  these  beds  by  German  geologists  because  they  are  separable 
into  three  distinct  formations:  the  Eeuper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Bunter-sandsteln;  and  the 
name  has  been  generally  adopted,  as  the  beds  are  more  fully  developed  in  Germany  than 
in  England  or  France.  The  German  beds  have  consequently  been  accepted  as  the 
types  of  the  fToup,  and  the  deposits  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  are  co-related  with  tliem. 

The  typical  beds  are  divided  into— 1.  Eeuper  (q.v.),  with  a  maximum  thickness  of 
lOOQ  ft. ;  d.  Muschelkalk  (q.v.).  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  000  ft. ;  8.  Bunter  sand- 
stein  (q^v.),  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  1500  feet. 

In  England  the  principal  trinssie  deposit  occurs  in  a  great  basin  of  the  paleozoic 
strata  in  Lancaahbre,  Chefdiire.  Shropshire,  Staifordsbire,  and  Leicestershire.  The  east- 
srn  base  of  tbe  ^at  central  Pennine  range  of  hills  is  composed  of  triaraic  becTs.  which, 
beonning  in  Leicestershire,  run  northward  through  Nottingham  and  York  to  the  coast 
of  Durham.  From  Staffordshire  anotlier  series  of  these  iSds  may  be  traced  along  the 
valley  of  the  Severn,  and  croBsing  the  Bristol  channel,  through  Somerset  and  Devon,  to 
the  southern  coast. 

*  In  th0  sunrerof  India,  and  also  in  tlie  prooess  of  conneotiiig  the  triaairalation  of^«tand  with 
that  of  Qroat  Britiaii,  many  of  the  sides  of  the  tcianglee graatly  exceeded  this  lenyth.,^  V:iOOQlC 
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TBIBE  (Lat.  tnbu»,  a  division,  originally  perhaps  a  third  part,  in  reference  to  the 
three  cantons  whose  coalescence  formed  the  germ  of  Rome,  q.v. ),  an  aggregate  of  Stoeka 

'  \inan  '  ^ 


— a  stock  being  an  aggregate  of  persons  considered  to  be  kindred — or  an  lupgrmte  of 
families,  forming  a  community  usually  under  the  government  of  a  chief.  The  chief  is 
possessed  of  despotic  power  over  the  members  of  the  tribe.  It  is  commonly  said  that  he 
has  "  patriarchal"  power—such  power,  that  is,  as  fathers  in  early  times  exercised  ov«r 
their  children.  The  tribe  has  been  the  earliest  form  of  the  community  among  all  the 
races  of  men. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  existing  tribes  the  tribe  is  an  aggregate  of  several  stocks 
or  distinct  bodies  of  kmdred.  The  persons  of  whom  the  tribe  consists  are  included  ia 
stocks  which  are,  or  are  accounted,  distinct  from  each  other.  This  (organization  is  sus- 
tained by  t  ^o  tribal  custom£h-<l)  persons  of  the  same  stock  are  forbidden  to  intermarry; 
and  (2)  kinship  is  reckoned  throueh  females  onlv,  so  that  children  are  accounted  of  the 
stock  of  their  mother.  Persons  of  the  same  stock,  too,  owe  duties  to  each  other,  and  are 
to  some  extent  sharers  in  each  other's  liabilities.  Thus,  an  injury  done  by  a  man  is  an 
injury  done  by  his  stock,  which  may  be  avenged  upon  any  member  of  it;  an  injury  done 
to  a  man  is  an  injury  done  to  his  stock,  for  which  every  member  of  it  is  bound  to  seek 
vengeance.  In  consequence  of  the  customs  above  mentioned,  a  husband  must  be  of  a 
different  stock  from  ms  wife  or  wives;  he  must  therefore  be  accounted  of  a  different 
stock  from  his  children;  and  when  he  has  wives  of  different  stocks,  their  respective 
children  are  accounted  of  different  stocks.  More  than  one  stock  is  thus  represented  in 
every  household;  and  since  a  man  owes  duties  to  his  stock—the  duties  of  acknowledged 
blood-relationship— while  to  those  of  his  family  who  are  not  of  his  stock,  nothing  but  the 
accident  of  birth  (only  accident)  unites  him,  the  family  among  these  tribes  has  neces- 
sarily little  cohesion.  The  tribal  customs  which  have  been  referred  to  ignore  the  family 
altogether;  they  are  founded  upon  the  idea  of  stock.  They  are  the  customs  of  people 
with  whom  the  conception  of  stock  was  a  powerful  social  influence,  when  that  of  the 
family  was  impotent— of  people  who  must  have  been  divided  into  stocks  at  a  time  when, 
possibly,  they  had  no  family  system.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  customs  should  have 
arisen  m  the  face  of  a  family  system  anything  like  that  which  prevails  among  civilized 
peoples,  or  even  of  such  an  approach  to  the  familv  as  many  of  those  tribes  now  possess. 
And  it  follows  that  the  family  has  grown  among  these  tribes.  It  is  obviously  now  grow- 
ing among  them.  Now,  in  many  cases»  the  onlv  obstacle  to  its  ranid  development  is  the 
Arm  hold  which  the  idea  of  stock  has  taken  of  the  tribal  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prevalence  of  customs  founded  upon  the  idea  of  stock  proves  a  prior  existence  of  stocks, 
or  bodies  of  kindred.  The  separation  into  stocks  must  be  older  than  the  customs,  at 
least  as  customs  associated  with  the  idea  of  stock.  And  keeping  this  in  view,  and  con- 
sidering how  difficult  it  is  to  conceive  of  several  stocks  herding  together  at  the  early  time 
when  every  stranger  was  an  enemy,  unless  there  was  some  natural  connection  between 
them — sucn  a  connection  as  the  marriage-law  and  the  sjrstem  of  kinship,  when  tbej 
arose,  would  establish — it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  each  stock  was  originally  a  sepa- 
rate tribe.  Into  the  tribe  conceived  of  as  a  sinffle  stock  the  maniage-law  and  system  of 
kinship  would  gradually  bring  a  variety  of  neighboring  stocks;  and  thus  the  tribe  would 
become  what  it  is — an  aggregate  of  stocks.  The  progress  of  such  tribes  appears  to  have 
been  from  the  tribe  conceived  of  as  a  group  of  kindred  to  the  tribe  consisting  of  several 
stocks  or  groups  of  kindred;  and  now,  though  the  family  is  not  yet  fuUy  devel<qied 
among  them,  they  seem  to  be  tending  to  become  aggregates  of  families.  Tbe  tribes  of 
Australasia  are  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  organization  above  described;  but  it 
also  exists  (or  it  existed)  among  the  tribes  of  North,  and  most  of  those  of  South  America, 
among  a  majority  of  the  known  tribes  of  Africa,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  ruder 
tribes  of  Asia. 

Suppose  male  kinship  (which  must  come  with  the  ^wth  of  the  family)  introduced 
among  tribes  such  as  have  been  spoken  of,  eentaining  different  stocks.  First,  the  stocks 
existing  within  the  tribe  would  be  fixed,  stereotyped,  within  it;  secondly,  the  growth  of 
the  family  would  be  greatly  promoted,  and  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  stock  proportion- 
ately diminished.  The  family  would  in  time  rise  to  the  importance  originally  possessed 
by  the  stock;  and  at  length  the  tribe,  still  divided  into  stocks,  would  become,  politically, 
an  aggregate  of  families.  The  tribe  would  thus  assume  the  exact  shape  whicm  it  had  m 
the  early  ages  of  Greece  and  Italy,  when  it  was  an  aggregate  of  families  fticluded  in  clans 
or  bodies  considered  kindred  {geiUei);  the  exact  shape  uniich  it  now  has  among  the  most 
advanced  of  existing  tribes.  Since  a  tribe  of  the  Australian  type  might  thus  develop 
into  a  tribe  of  the  classical  type,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  latter  really  was  the  result  of 
such  a  process  of  development?  Begarded  as  a  hypothesis,  this  view  will  be  found  to 
fulfill  ail  the  conditions  of  a  good  hypothesis.  Ana  if  the  circumstances  of  tribes  wfaieh 
have  what  is  popularly  termed  the  marriage  law  of  caste— among  the  neatest  of  wUcii 
a  division  corresponding  to  the  Roman  ff&ns  prevails— can  be  reconciled  with  it,  or  with 
an  extension  of  it,  we  shall  have  got  a  hypotheds  capable  of  explaining  the  formatloB  of 
tribes  in  general  The  tribes  above  referred  to,  whether  divided  into  elans  or  not,  con- 
sider themselves  of  a  common  stock.  They  restrict  marriage  to  the  stock;  but  they  al- 
ways forbid  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  relationship;  and  in  numerous  cases 
among  them,  those  of  the  most  numerous  caste  peoples— they  also  forbid  marriage  within 
the  clan  or  body  considered  peculiarly  kindred.    It  will  be  convenient,  for  want  of  • 
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better  word,  to  speak  of  this  marria^  law  as  caste.  And  by  caste  tribes,  in  what  fol- 
lows, are  to  be  understood  tribes  which  have  this  marriage  law. 

Seeing  that  the  law  forbidding  marriage  within  the  tribe,  and  the  law  restrict- 
ing marriage  to  the  tribe  have  both  been  widely  prevalent  among  human  races, 
both  must  be  conventional,  produced  by  circumstances;  and  if  m  their  origin 
they  are  equally  ancient,  men,  at  the  first,  in  respect  of  their  circumstances, 
must  long  bAve  been  divided  into  two  bodies  very  differently  placed.  This,  how- 
ever, is  veiT  improbable.  There  is  no  evidence  for  it;  there  is  some  evidence 
against  it.  The  circumstances,  too,  capable  of  producing  caste  must  have  been  isolating 
-cfrcumstanoes.  The  effect  of  an  isolated  position  in  producing  an  approach  to  caste 
may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe.  Excepting,  perhaps,  mere 
physical  isolation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  isolating  circumstances  which  could  oper- 
ate in  the  earliest  times.  Those  which  can  be  conceived  of,  and  which  are  also  known 
to  have  operated  among  caste  peoples—the  pride  of  conquerors,  peculiarities  of  religion, 
the  sentiment  of  an  artistocracy  or  a  priesthood,  hereditary  occupations— could  only 
exist  when  society  is  somewhat  advanced.  It  thus  becomes  highly  probable  that  caste 
did  not  prevail  in  the  earliest  times — was  not  the  original  law  of  any  tribes.  There  is 
strong  corroboration  of  this  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  found  imperfecUv  established — in 
the  couxse  of  being  established— among  not  a  few  existing  tribes;  and  in  the  fact,  that 
it  became  the  law  of  peoples— for  example,  the  Hebrews — whose  ancestors,  according  to 
tradition,  followed  a  different  practice.  In  connection  with  these  considerations,  there 
is  conclusive  reason  for  holding  that  caste  Was  not  an  origjinal  law,  in  the  law  of  incest 
which  prevails  among  the  greatest  of  caste  peoples,  by  which  marriage  is  forbidden,  not 
only  witliin  certain  degrees  of  relationship,  but  also  within  the  clan  or  body  of  kindred 
denoted  by  a  family  name.  The  existence  of  any  law  of  incest  among  a  caste  people 
requires  explanation.  But  how  could  a  prohibition  of  marriage  witMn  the  clan  anse 
among  people,  whose  principle  it  was  to  marry  within  the  kindred?  This  can  only  be 
referrea  to  circumstances  which  preceded  the  origin  of  caste.  Does  it  not,  then,  sug- 
^cest  the  establishment,  through  the  force  of  isolatmg  circumstances,  of  caste— the 
restriction  of  marriage  to  the  tribe,  or  to  particular  tribes— among  tribes  divided  into 
stocks  which  had  forbidden  marriage  within  the  stock?  This  would,  at  any  rate, 
account  for  the  facts.  The  original  prohibition,  upon  this  view,  is  still  represented  by 
the  prohi>Htion  of  marriage  within  the  clan.  But  as  tribes  advanced,  the  family  usurped 
the  place  of  the  stock;  there  sprung  up  a  belief  in  the  common  origin  of  the  tribe;  and 
the  law  of  succession  to  family  property  gave  a  new  importance  to  near  relationships. 
The  law  of  incest  would  naturafljr  tend  to  follow  the  practically  important  limits  of  rela- 
tionships: and  it  might,  being  still  applicable  to  the  stock,  be  held  speciidly  binding 
within  those  limits;  or  it  might  be  confined  to  them,  for  in  the  case  of  small  and  simply- 
constituted  bodies,  within  which  the  differences  of  condition  and  of  employment  were 
few  and  slight,  the  stocks — pressed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  mwth  of  the  family,  on 
the  other,  bv  the  crowing  belief  in  the  common  descent  of  tne  tribe— would  be  apt  to 
disappear  altogether.  'Die  absence  of  the  stock  or  clan  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
smaller  caste  tribes,  and  the  two  laws  of  incest  found  among  caste  peoples — one  of 
which,  at  least,  seems  otherwise  inexplicable — can  thus  be  accounted  for  consistently 
with  the  hypothesis  of  such  peoples  having  progressed  from  the  organization  of  the  Aus- 
tralian tribe.  And  it  having  been  shown  that  caste  is  not  an  original  law,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances of  caste  tribes  will  be  found  consistent  with  that  hypothesis.  The  belief 
which  many  tribes  have  had  in  their  descent  from  one  progenitor,  is  not  corroborated  in 
anv  case.  It  cannot  prove  its  own  truth.  In  many  cases  it  can  be  shown  to  be  a  fiction ; 
it  IS  presumably  so  in  all  cases,  and  it  does  not  afford  an  argument  for  or  against  any 
theonr  of  the  origin  of  tribes. 

The  hypothesis  of  development,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  thus  capable  of  connecting 
together  all  the  varieties  of  the  tribe,  the  simplest  with'  the  most  advanced;  and  it  gives 
us,  as  the  earliest  and  simplest  idea  formed  of  the  tribe,  that  it  was  a  body  of  persons 
who  conceived  themselves  to  be  of  a  common  stock.  It  is  in  the  favor  of  this  hypothesis 
that  it  affords  an  easv  and  natural  explanation  of  the  peaceable  political  union  and 
fusion  into  one  people  of  neighboring  tribes;  and  of  tne  fact,  that  a  population  is 
divkled  into  a  sreater  or  less  number  of  tribes,  according  as  it  is  less  or  more  advanced. 
Ifeighboring  tnbes  would  contain  the  same  stocks;  they  would  thus  be  really  homo^ 

Sneous,  and  related;  they  would  be  ready  for  union  as  soon  as  their  circumstanoes 
ought  them  into  close  contact,  and  made  a  political  union  desirable, 
inhere  are  facts  and  arguments  by  which  wis  hypothesis  may  be  raised  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  probability,  that  its  soundness  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  A  single  example  of 
tbSuk  must  suffice.  It  is  the  received  opinion  that  among  the  advanced  tribes  contain- 
ing gentes,  property  was  originally  vested  in  the  gens^  and  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
wre^ed  from  it  by  the  family.  It  is  involved  in  this,  that  at  one  time  the  gens  was 
everything,  the  family  nothing,  in  the  orsanization  of  the  tribe;  that  the  latter  grew, 
and  that  as  it  grew,  the  former  sunk  in  importance.  The  tribe,  when  property  was 
exdttsively  vested  in  its  gentes,  must  have  been  an  aggregate  of  gentes,  not  an  agjgre- 

Ste  of  families.    All  this  is  consistent  with,  and  corroboratory  of  the  hypothesis  of 
velopnent;  in  parttoular,  it  stronffly  corroborates  the  view  that  the  tribe  at  an  early 
period  consisted  of  several  l)odies  of  kindred,  accounted  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
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each  of  which  held  property  in  oommoQ.  It  has  never  been  accounted  for  upon  any 
other  Yiew. 

The  ouly  other  theory  which  has  been  formed  of  the  origin  of  tribes-^commonly 
called  the  patriarchal  theory — is  that  a  tribe  consists  in  the  mam  of  the  descendants  of  a 
single  family,  descent  being  chieflj^,  if  not  exclusively,  reckoned  through  males;  and 
that  the  gentes  found  within  the  tribe  consist  of  the  descendants  of  individual  sons  or 
grandsons  of  the  common  progenitor.  It  is  evident  that  this  theory  does  not  explain  the 
organization  of  the  numerous  class  of  tribes  first  considered.  It  has  been  formed  upon 
obsei'vation  of  the  advanced  tribes  of  the  classical  type,  but  it  does  not  consist  with  the 
history  of  property  (to  test  it  at  a  single,  but  a  vital  point)  even  among  them.  It  might 
account  for  property  being  vested  in  the  tribe;  it  does  not  account  for  it  being  vested 
in  the  ^ntes.  It  can  only  do  so  by  the  aid  of  the  assumption  that,  though  the 
sons  ana  grandsons  of  the  original  progenitor  had  the  desire  for  family  property, 
and  divided  his  property,  or  accumulated  property  of  their  own,  their  descendanta 
surldenly  lost  that  desire,  and  began  to  hola  in  common.  But  such  a  supposition  la 
too  improbable  to  be  entertained.  This  theory  is  also  excluded  in  Uie  case  of  all 
polyandrous  peoples,  for  it  assumes  that  society  began  with  monandric  marriage,  a  per- 
lect  idea  of  the  family  and  male  kinship— all  conditions  the  very  opposite  of  those  which 
must  at  one  time  have  prevailed  among  such  peoples.  And  polyandry  can  be  sliown  to 
have  prevailed  so  widely,  that  it  is  probable  it  has  been  the  earliest  practice  of  every 
human  tribe.  However  this  may  be,  a  theory  which  is  contradicted  by  a  great  propor- 
tion—much the  ^eatest  number-— of  the  cases  to  be  accounted  for,  and  is  in  important 
respects  not  consistent  with  any  class  of  cases,  cannot  be  a  good  hyx>othesis;  ana  there- 
fore the  patriarchal  theory  has  no  title  to  be  accepted  as  explaining  the  normal  history 
of  the  formation  of  tribes,  or  of  any  class  of  tribes.  Itsfunaamental  assumption,  indeed 
— the  segregation  of  individuals  who  became  progenitors  of  tribes — seems  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  nature  of  man,  which  all  experience  has  shown  to  be  social  and  ereearious, 
and  to  be  the  most  averse  to  separate  ana  independent  action,  when  society  is  me  least 
advanced.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  it  fails  to  do  what  a  sound  theory  of  tribal  forma- 
tion must  'do— -to  account  for  the  fusion  of  neighboring  tribes,  independently  of  con- 
quest, into  one  people.  To  account  for  this,  it  has  b^n  customary  to  suppose  that 
neighboring  tribes,  wishing  to  unite,  adopted  one  another;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  adoption  having  ever  been  practiced,  and  the  supposition  seems  entirely 
improbable. 

The  ^triarchal  theory  was.  until  recently,  the  received  account  of  the  formation  of 
tribes.  The  theory  which  has  here  been  styled  the  hypothesis  of  development  was  first 
propounded,  thoueh  without  elaboration,  in  a  work  published  in  1866,  Primitive  Ma/r- 
riage,  by  J.  F.  McLennan. 

TEJBOmA'HXrs,  a  very  eminent  Roman  jurist  of  the  6th  c,  of  Macedonian  parentage, 
but  b.  in  Pamphylia.  Be  held,  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  the  oflSces  oi  quffistor, 
master  of  the  imperial  household,  and  consul.  But  he  is  famous  chiefly  through  his 
labors  in  connection  with  the  code  (q.v.)  of  Justinian  (q.v.)  and  the  pandects  (q.v.). 
Tribonianus  died  in  545. 

TRIB'tnrE.    See  Bomb. 

TSI'CHSCXrs.    See  Morse. 

TSICHI'ASIS  (Gr.  ihrix,  gen.  triehoB,  of  a  hair)  consists  in  a  growing  inward  of  the 
eyelaslies;  three  or  four  of  them  (sometimes  onl^  one)  presenting  tbeir  points  toward  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  while  all  the  other  hairs  retain  their  natural  position.  The  disease  is 
exceedingly  common  among  the  lower  classes,  and  especially  the  Irish.  This  affection 
causes  great  annoyance,  by  exciting  a  pricking  sensation,  and  by  the  constantly  irritable 
and  watery  state  of  the  eye  which  it  mduces.  The  treatment  consists  in  plucking  out 
the  offending  hairs  (if  they  are*  few  in  number)  from  time  to  time,  eacm  hair  being 
removed  by  hair-forceps  with  a  slow  steady  pull.  If  they  form  a  little  group,  they 
must  be  removed  by  dissecting  out  the  small  portion  of  lid  in  which  they  are  impianteo, 
and  uniting  the  wound  with  a  suture.  In  other  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
entire  margin  of  the  lid. 

TSICHI'lTA  SPIXA'LIB,  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  nematoid  worm,  which,  in  it» 
sexually  immature  state,  inhabits  the  muscles  usually  of  the  pig.  It  was  discovered  in 
.  1835,  Mr.  Wormald,  then  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  St  Bartholomew's,  giving  to  prof, 
Owen  four  microscopical  specimens  of  speckled  muscle  from  a  subject  that  was  then  in 
.  the  dissecting-rooms;  and  Mr.  Paget,  then  a  first  year's  student,  simultaneously  investi- 
gated the  question.  Prof.  Owen,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  trichina  is  generally 
referred,  soon  afterward  communicated  to  the  ssoolog^cal  society  his  "Description  of  a 
Microscopic  Entozoon  infesting  the  Muscles  of  the  Human  Body,"  in  which  he  describea 
the  ?peckles  as  capsules  containing  a  spirally-coiled  microscopic  worm,  to  which  he  gave 
the  generic  name  trichina  (Gr.  tkrw,  a  hair),  and  the  specific  name  spiraki,  from  its  coUed 
arrangement.  Mr.  Paget  had  independently  arrived  at  similar  results,  with  the  aid  of 
Robert  Brown  of  the  British  museum,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Aber^ 
nethian  society  a  week  before  prof.  Owen's  memoir  was  read  to  the  zoological  society  ;<  so 
that  his  name  should  always  be  at  least  associated  with  that  of  Owen,  in  reference  to 
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the  discovery  of  this  wonn.  From  the  date  of  this  discovery  to  the  present  time,  the 
trichina  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  discussion.  In  1845  the  idea  was  mooted  by 
various  naturalists  that  the  trichina  was  the  undeveloped  or  sexless  form  of  some  other 
worm;  and  in  1855  (after  the  transformation  of  the  cysticercus  into  the  tapeworm  was 
discovered),  various  suggestions  were  made  on  this  subject;  but  it  was  not  till  1860  that 
Virchow  and  Leuckart,  by  feeding  animals  on  flesh  containing  trichinae,  arrived  inde- 
pendenily  at  the  correct  conclusion,  that  the  parents  of  the  encysted  trichinae  are  small 
nematoid  worms,  which  had  never  i)reviously  been  described,  Leuckart's  experiments 
bein^  made  with  human  flesh  containing  these  parasites. 

The  young  trichinse,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  human  muscles,  present  the  form  of 
spirally-coiled  woims,  in  the  interior  of  small,  globular,  oval,  or  lemon-shaped  cysts, 
which  appear  as  minute  specks  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  cysts  are  more 
or  less  covered  externally  with  calcareous  matter,  according  to  the  length  of  time  they 
have  remained  in  a  flxed  position,  and  the  de^e  of  degeneration  which  their  walls 
have  undergone.  The  trichina  measures,  accordmg  to  Cobbold,  on  an  average  ^  of  an 
in.  in  length,  and  yf^  of  an  in.  in  breadth.  The  cysts  are  sometimes  altogotiier  absent, 
«nd  hence  they  must  be  regarded  as  abnormal  formations,  resulting  from  local  in- 
flamation  set  up  by  the  presence  of  the  worm,  which  in  this  larval  condition  of  existence 
measures  ^  of  an  m.  in  length,  and  -^  of  an  in.  in  breadth.  These  larval  worms  ex- 
hibit a  well-marked  digestive  apparatus,  and  afford  evidence  of  the  presence  of  repro- 
ductive organs,  which  are  often  suflficlently  developed  to  enable  the  observer  to  deter- 
mine the  sex  of  the  organism.  The  number  of  larval  trichineB  that  may  simultaneously 
exist  in  the  muscles  of  a  single  man  or  animal  is  enormous.  In  a  cat  on  which  Leuckiirt 
experimented,  a  single  ounce  of  flesh  was  estimated  to  contain  325,000  trichinae;  and  if 
all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  a  human  body  of  ordinary  size  were  silnilarly  affected, 
the  number  of  worms  would  exceed  1950  millions!  Dr.  .Cobbold  believes  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  in  a  single  *'  bearer"  (as  he  terms  the  sufferer)  may 
actually  amount  to  at  least  20,000,000. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  mature  worms.  When  an  animal  is  fed 
with  flesh  containing  the  larval  worm  already  described  and  is  killed  a  few  days  after- 
ward, a  large  number  of  minute  worms  are  K)und  mixed  with  the  contents  of  tJie  small 
intestines.  On  closer  examination,  they  are  found  to  be  t)f  two  kinds — the  larger  and 
more  numerous  ones  bein^  the  females,  and  the  smaller  and  rarer  ones  the  males.  At 
the  second  day  after  their  mtroduction,  these  intestinal  trichinae  attain  their  full  sexual 
maturity;  and  in  six  days  the  females  contain  perfectly  developed  and  free  embryos  in 
their  interior. 

The  female  is  a  slender  round  worm,  varying  in  length  from  ^  to  i  of  an  inch. 
The  anterior  end  presents  a  bead-like  appearance,  from  which  the  intestinal  canal  pro- 
ceeds. The  posterior  three-fourths  are  mainlv  occupied  by  the  reproductive  organ, 
which  is  filled  partly  with  free  embryoe,  and  partly  with  eges  in  various  stages  of 
maturity.  When  these  embryos  have  attained  their  full  size  within  the  uterus  of  the 
parent,  they  pass  out  at  the  genital  aperture-,  and  oommenoe  life  on  their  own  account 
They  are  little  worms  with  rounded  ends,  and  presenting  no  indications  of  any  internal 
organs.  Before  entering  into  the  liistory  of  their  mimtions,  we  may  mention  that  the 
male  worm  is  seldom  more  than  two-thirds  the  leng&  of  the  female.  It  presents  the 
same  bead-like  arrangements  as  the  female,  and  a  reproductive  organ  whose  aperture 
apparently  coincides  with  the  anus;  while  the  female  sexual  aperture  is  comparatively 
near  the  head-end  of  the  worm.  The  body  terminates  with  two  hooks  which  are  doubt- 
less subsidiary  to  the  reproductive  process.  The  males  are  less  numerous  and  shorter 
lived  than  the  females,  and  probably  die  after  having  discharged  their  natural  function. 
The  females  continue  bringing  forth  young  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
embryos,  according  to  Leuckart,  Cobbold,  and  all  our  best  heiminthologists,  penetrate 
tlie  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  pass  directly  into  the  muscles  of  their  ''bearers"  or  *'  hosts," 
where,  if  the  conditions  are  otherwise  favorable,  they  are  developed  into  the  form 
originally  observed  by  Owen  and  Paget.  In  this  way,  by  proceeding  along  the  course 
of  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  some  of  them  reach  the  muscles  of  the  extremi- 
ties and  other  distant  parts;  but  the  majority  of  the  wandering  embryos  (according  to 
Virchow)  "remain  in  those  sheathed  muscular  groups  which  are  nearest  to  the  cavity  of 
the  body  (abdomen  and  thorax),  especially  in  those  which  are  smaller  and  most  supplied 
with  connective  tissue."  These  embryos  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  separate  mus- 
cular bundles,  and  in  the  course  of  14  days  acquire  the  size  and  organization  of  tricJUna 
tpirdUs,^  The  surrounding  tissues  soon  become  disorganized,  and  the  spot  inhabited  by 
the  coiled-up  worm  is  converted  into  a  spindle-shaped  widening,  within  which  the  pre- 
viously described  cyst  is  formed  by  a  hardening  and  calciflcatirm  of  the  exterior.  A 
point  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  this  parasite,  and  as  having  a 
practical  bearing  upon  the  disease  known  as  triehintoMS  (q.v.).  has  been  established  oy 
the  experiments  of  Davaine — viz.,  that  while  in  the  adult  condition,  trichinae  perish  in 
cold  water  in  about  an  hour,  and  cannot  survive  the  decease  of  their  host  for  more  than 
six  hours,  the  larvae  remain  alive  in  water  for  a  month,  and  will  live  for  a  long  time  in 
flesh  which  has  become  putrid.  In  this  way,  "a  carcass  near  a  marsh  or  rivulet  may 
communicate  the  parasites  to  the  ruminants  that  drink  the  water,  or  to  pigs." 

In  the  same  year  (1860)  in  which  Virchow  and  Leuckart  proved  that  by  feeding  an 
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animal  on  flesh  containing  the  trichina  Oralis,  intestinal  trichinfe  were  produced,  and 
watched  the  transformation  of  the  young  of  the  latter  into  muscular  tnchinie,  a  verf 
important  corroborative  medical  case  was  observed  and  recorded  by  Zenker.  In  thia 
case  the  patient  was  a  servant-girl,  aged  20,  and  the  principal  symptoms  were  loss  of 
appetite,  prostration,  violent  pains,  and  contraction  of  the  limbs;  and  finally  oedema, 
which,  with  a  certain  amount  of  phneumonia,  terminated  fatally  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  After  death,  numerous  larval  tricliinte  were  found  in  her  muscles,  while  the 
intestinal  canal  contained  sexually  mature  worms.  Three  weeks  previously,  before  the 
girl  had  taken  ill,  she  had  assisted  in  killing  pigs  and  making  sausaees.  It  was  further 
ascertained  that  a  few  days  before  her  illness  commenced  she  haa  eaten  some  of  the 
meat  in  a  raw  state.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  pork  (both  hams  and  sau- 
sages) contained  numerous  encvsted  trichinse.  It  was,  moreover,  ascertained  that  the 
butcher  and  several  members  of  the  glrPs  family  (to  whom  she  had  probably  given  sau- 
sages) were  attacked  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  which,  in  her  case,  proved  fatal. 
How  the  pig  acquires  its  trichinsB  is  unknown;  but  that  the  larval  trichin®  contained 
in  putrid  flesh,  etc.,  may  easily  gain  admittance  to  the  pig's  alimentary  tract  is  a  suppo- 
sition at  once  feasible  and  of  likely  kind.  Beet-root,  eartn-worms,  moles,  and  rats  have 
been  suggested  as  their  infectors;  but  on  this  subject  see  the  advice  given  by  the  French 
commissioners  in  the  next  article.  The  adult  tnchina  is  liable  to  mfest  the  intestinal 
canal  of  all  animals  in  which  the  larvae  have  been  found  in  the  muscles.  In  tliis  category- 
must  be  placed  man,  the  doft,  cat,  rabbit,  rat,  mouse,  mole,  hedge-hog,  and  badeer. 
Whether  birds  ever  contain  tnchinie  is  doubtful,  and  reptiles  and  fishes  are  quite  free 
from  this  parasite. 

TBIcmWIASIS  is  the  name  of  the  diseased  condition  which  is  induced  by  the  in- 
gestion of  food  containing  trichina  ^rcUia  in  large  quantity.  The  first  recorded  case, 
as  occurringin  the  human  subject,  is  that  of  Zenker,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in 
the  article  Tbichira;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  has  long  existed, 
although  its  origin  was  previously  unsuspected.  The  first  symptoms  of  this  disease,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  human  subject,  are  loss  of  appetite,  followed  by  nausea  and  a  sense  of 
fatigue,  prostration,  and  general  indiq^ition.  This  stage  lasts  about  a  week.  Pain 
and  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  accompanied  by  swelling  of  tne  face,  and  fever  of  a  pecul- 
iar type,  characterized  by  a  very  frequent  pulse,  moderate  thirst,  and  copious  perspira- 
tions, now  show  themselves;  the  conunencement  of  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  being 
thus  synchronous  with  the  migration  of  the  trichina-brood  into  the  muscles,. Uiere  to 
become  encysted.  Daring  this  stage,  pressure,  or  any  attempt  to  move  the  parts  uiMier 
the  control  of  the  swollen  muscles,  is  intensely  painful,  and  even  the  normal  respiratory 
movements  cause  such  constant  pain  as  to  render  sleep  impossible.  In  severe  cases  the 
patient  lies  on  his  back  like  a  paralyzed  person.  The  tongue  presents  much  the  same 
appearance  as  in  ordinary  gastric  fever.  The  bowels  are  most  commonly  constipated, 
but  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  there  is  continuous  diarrhea.  The  sw^i^  which  D^j^an 
in  the  face  now  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  swelling  of  the  feet,  which  graduaily 
rises  to  the  trunk.  In  about  the  fourth  week  of  the  diseMe  the  trichinse  may  be  regarded 
as  permanently  settled,  and  as  having  completed  their  destructive  action  on  the  muscles. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  stage,  which  is  mainly  chai^eterized  by  extreme  weak- 
ness. The  ^tric  symptoms  abate,  the  appetite  returns,  and,  in  fovorable  cases,  the 
muscular  pains  and  swelling  gradually  diminish,  while  in  severe  cases,  this  third  stage 
is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  disease;  the  diarrhea  being  severe,  and  accompanied 
with  tenesmus,  and  often  with  the  involuntary  discharges  of  the  feces  and  urine,  while 
the  skin  exhibits  extreme  pallor,  and  is  enormously  distended  with  effused  serum. 
Moreover,  pneumonia  often  supervenes  at  this  perioa.  The  fourth  and  last  stage  is 
that  of  convalescence.  This  may  begin  at  the  fifth  week,  or  later,  and  may  last  from 
8  weeks  to  as  many  months.  In  mild  cases  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  line  be- 
tween this  and  the  preceding  stage.  Death  may  occur  at  any  period.  It  has  been  ob- 
served as  early  as  the  6th,  and  as  late  as  the  42d  day  of  the  disease.  A  single  trichinous 
pig,  if  its  flesh  is  eaten  without  being  previously  submitted  to  such  culinary  processes 
as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  larval  trichina,  may  establish  a  local  epidemic  of  this 
disease.  The  most  important  of  those  epidemics  have  occurred  in  (German v,  and  are 
noticed  by  a  Glerman  physician,  Dr.  Thudichum,  in  **  The  Seventh  Report  of  the  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,"  1865.  Of  these,  the  second  or  great  epidemic  at 
Hettstadt  was  the  most  severe.  It  commenced  in  the  second  half  of  Oct.,  1668,  and 
affected  158  persons,  of  whom  28  died.  All  these  persons  were  found  to  have  been 
eating  trichinous  pork,  either  perfectly  raw,  or  in  the  form  of  smoked  or  fried  sausage, 
meat-balls,  brawn,  black-puddmg.  etc 

As  soon  as  a  case  of  suspected  trichiniasis  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  physician, 
attempts  should  be  made  to  remove  the  mature  worms  from  the  intestine  by  active  pur- 
gation. For  this  purpose  calomel,  in  scruple  doses,  is  more  serviceable  than  any  other 
purgative.  Two  or  three  such  doses  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  24  hours.  No  spe- 
cial directions  can  be  given  for  the  treatment  of  the  fever.  If  there  is  any  appetite,  the 
diet  should  be  light,  and  at  the  same  time  nourishing.  Liebig*8  extract  of  meat  has  been 
found  very  serviceable  in  keeping  up  the  strength.  The  most  effectuiU  remedy  for  the 
sleeplessness  was  found  to  be  the  cold  wet  sheet,  in  which  the  patient  should  be  wrapped 
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repeatedly  during  the  day.    The  preparations  of  opium  only  afgrarate  the  discomfort. 
Xhe  other  symptoms  must  be  treated  by  tlie  ordinary  rules  of  therapeutics. 

Considering  the  gravity  of  this  disease,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be. 
able  to  decide,  during  its  life,  whether  a  pig  were  trichinous  or  not.  On  this  point  there] 
is  some  difference  oi  opinion ;  but  profs.  Delpech  and  Reynal,  who  were  charged  by' 
the  French  government  to  report  upon  this  disease,  assert  that  *'  the  animal,  while  living, 
shows  no  signs  of  the  presence  of  trichinse,  nor  can  they  be  detected  in  the  meat  with 
an  ordinary  lens,  but  a  powerful  microscope  renders  them  at  once  visible."  In  Han- 
over, out  of  35,00  pigs,  11  were  found  trichinous;  in  Brunswick  16  were  affected  out  of 
14,000,  while  in  Blakenburg  4  were  diseased  out  of  700.  The  French  commissioners 
assert  that  a  temperature  oi  167**  Fahr.  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  parasites,  and  that  meat 
thoroughly  salted  is  also  perfectly  safe;  they  advise  that  smoke-dried  sausages,  though 
probably  safe,  should  be  well  boiled.  They  further  attribute  the  spread  of  the  disease 
among  pigs  to  the  fact  that  they  are  foul  feeders,  and  will  eat  any  offal,  such  as  the  dead 
bodies  of  rats  and  other  animals,  which  are  known  to  be  liable  to  the  disease.  They 
recommend  farmers  to  be  very  cautious  in  feeding  their  pigs  to  avoid  giving  them  flesh 
without  first  boiling  it;  to  destroy  rats  and  small  carnivorous  animals,  and  never  to 
leave  human  or  other  excrements  in  places  where  pigs  can  reach  them.  Finally,  they 
advise  all  experimenters  to  burn  trichinous  flesh  when  their  investigation  is  completed, 
and  not  to  throw  it  away,  foi  a  fragment  of  it  might  possibly  be  eaten  by  a  rat,  the  rat 
devoured  by  a  pig,  and  the  pig  thus  oecome  the  medium  of  the  disease  to  man.  This 
utter  destruction  of  the  parasites  is  a  point  on  which  our  countr3rman.  Dr.  Cobbold,  has 
long  insisted.  In  1863  a  trichinous  pig  from  Valparaiso,  killed  on  board  a  merchant- 
vessel  on  the  high  seas,  caused  the  death  of  two  of  the  crew ;  and  in  1864  there  was  a 
slight  trichinous  epidemic  at  Cheektowaga,  New  York.  Probably  trichina-disease  is  a 
conmion  ailment  in  this  and  other  countnes;  its  symptoms,  save  in  very  severe  cases, 
attracting  no  special  notice,  from  their  similarity  to  those  of  rheumatic  disease  and 
acute  febrile  attacks.  The  disease  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  n.w.  of  England  in 
a  mild  form;  but  helminthology,  and  the  detection  of  parasites  of  all  kinds,  requires 
still  much  cultivation  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession.  In  1886  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Bristol,  published,  in  the  Medicai  Cheette,  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism  accompanied  by 

Sneumonia,  in  which  trichines  were  discovered  after  death;  thus  all  but  anticipating 
enker  in  discovering  a  new  disease. 

TSICHIHOPOLY  (more  correctly  Tbichinapali^.  the  capital  of  a  collectorate  of 
British  India  of  the  same  name  with  an  area  of  8,515  sq.m.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kaveri,  80  m.  w.  of  Tanjur.  The  fort,  which  includes  the  old  town,  stands  on  the 
rugged  slope  of  a  steep  granite  rock,  500  ft.  in  heijB^ht,  which  from  some  points  resem- 
bles Edinburgh  castle.  The  walls  of  the  fort,  which  are  now  demolished,  had  a  circuit 
of  2  m.,  and  this  area  is  inhabited  by  a  dense  population,  dwelling  in  low,  closelv-packed 
huts.  The  streets  are  tolerabAr  regular,  and  are  crowded  at  all  hours  of  the  day  with 
multitudes  of  passengers,  buUock-carts,  and  cattle.  Beyond  the  walls  is  St.  John's 
churd),  containing  the  tomb  of  bishop  Heber,  who  was  buried  here  in  1826.  The  cli- 
mate during  eight  months  of  the  year  is  exceedingly  hot,  nevertheless  Trichinopoly  is 
the  head-quarters  of  tlie  south  division  of  the  Madras  army;  there  are  several  barracks, 
and  the  lines  for  the  men  and  the  officers'  houses  cover  a  space  of  ground  6  m.  in  circum- 
ference. Cheroots  are  manufactured  in  large  quantity,  from  excellent  tobacco  grown  in 
the  vicinity.  Manufactures  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  jeli^elry,  especially  gold  chains, 
harness,  and  saddlery,  are  extensively  carried  on.  A  railroad  to  Madras  was  opened 
in  1875.     Pop.  in  71,  76,580.     Pop.  of  district,  71,  1,200,408. 

TRXCHIURIDiB,  a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  rehited  to  the  mackerels,  but 
distinguished  by  their  elongated  form  and  imperfectly  developed  anal  fin.  The  slender 
tail  is  sometimes  filiform,  but  generally  is  terminated  by  a  caudal  fin;  skin  naked;  head 
compressed,  eyes  lateral;  month  with  deep  lateral  cleft;  teeth  in  Jaws  and  palate;  bran- 
chial apertures  large;  branchiostegal  rays  in  seven  or  eight  pairs;  dorsal  fin  long,  gen- 
erally single,  but  often  divided  into  two  parts;  anal  fin  represented  by  numerous  con- 
cealed spines;  caudal  fin  forked  or  wanti^;  pectorals  well  developed;  ventral  fins  rudi- 
mentary; vertebrse  numerous.  There  are  only  a  few  genera,  inhabiting  deep  seas,  one 
of  which  is  lepidopw.    See  Sgabbabd  Fish. 

TSICHOCZFH'ALUB  (derived  from  the  Gr.  thrix,  gen.  trieh&s,  a  hair,  and  eephcUe,  the 
head),  is  the  name  riven  to  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms,  of  which  one  species  T.  dispa/r 
(described  by  the  older  writers,  who  mistook  its  head  for  its  tail,  as  tnenuris  and  ascaris 
trichiura),  infests  the  human  intestinal  canal.  Dr.  Cobbold  describes  it  as  a  small  nema 
toid  worm,  the  male  measuring  li  in.,  and  the  female  fully  2  in.  in  length;  it  is  charac- 
terized by  an  extremely  long  hair-like  head  and  neck,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  body.  This  parasite  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  country,  while, 
according  to  M.  Davaine,  not  less  than  one-half  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  infested  by  it. 
Its  presence  is  attended  with  little  or  no  inconvenience.  Its  development  and  mode  of 
raining  access  into  the  body  are  subjects  to  which  much  attention  hasrecently  been  paid, 
but  wUch  are  by  no  means  as  yet  cleared  up.  Davaine  finds  that  the  eggs  are  not  devel- 
oped withm  the  host's  intestines,  bat  are  discharged  per  anum,  in  the  immature  condi- 
tion in  which  they  escape  from  the  parent;  and  it  further  appears,  that  after^eirexpul- 
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sion,  a  period  of  six  months  must  elapse  before  embryonic  formation  commences.  Ab 
in  the  more  common  instance  of  axeturU  lumbrieoide^,  it  is  probable  tliat  they  complete 
their  development  in  open  water,  from  wiiich  they  are  transferred  to  the  liumiia 
stomach. 

For  farther  information  on  the  genus  tri4^ioeephalus  generally,  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  Part  I.,  chap.  v.  of  Dr.  Cobbold's  Entosoa;  while  the  species  considered  in 
this  article  is  fully  discussed  in  Davaine's  Traite  des  Bniogoaires. 

TSICHOP'TEEA.     See  Caddicb. 

TBICX,  a  term  used  in  heraldry  to  denote  a  mode  of  representing  arms  by  sketching 
them  in  outline,  and  appending  letters  to  express  the  tinctures,  and  sometimes  numeraifl 
to  indicate  the  repetition  of  changes. 

TSICLI'KIUX,  the  apartment  in  a  Roman  house  in  which  the  meais  were  eaten. 

TBrCOLOB  means  literally  no  more  than  a  flag  in  three  colors,  which  is  the  case  of 
almost  every  national  ensign;  but  the  applied  sense  limits  it  to  flags  having  three  colors 
in  equal  masses.  The  principal  European  tricolor  ensigns  are:  France — blue,  white, 
red,  divided  vertically.  German  empire — ^black,  white,  red,  divided  horizoutally.  Italy 
— ^green,  white,  red,  divided  vertically.  Belgium— black,  Vellow,  red,  divided  veru- 
ouly.  Holland — red,  white,  blue,  divided  horizontally.  The  tricolor  took  its  rise  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  as  the  badge  of  the  national  guard.  The 
red  and  blue  were  selected  as  the  arms  of  Paris,  and  the  white  was  added,  as  the  color 
of  the  army,  to  show  the  intimate  union  which  should  subsist  between  the  people  and  the 
armed  force. 

TBICOUPIS,  Spiridion,  a  modem  Greek  statesman  and  author,  son  of  a  primate  of 
Missolonghi,  was  born  in  that  town  in  1791.  After  completing  his  studies  in  Fnince  and 
England,  he  went  to  the  Ionian  isles,  where  he  aided  lord  Guilford  in  the  foundation  of 
the  university  of  Corfu  (1^0);  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence  in  the 
following  year,  he  hastened  to  enroll  himself  among  the  patriots,  and  piayed  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  great  struggle.  From  1821,  except  durlDg  the  presidence  of  Capo 
dlstru,  he  was  continually  employed  in  administrative  and  aiplomiitic  business.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  kine  Otho,  he  was  thrice  sent  to  London  (1885-88,  1841-43.  and  1850- 
65)  as  envoy-extraordinary;  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  public  instruction 
(1843);  vice  president  of  the  senate  (1844-49);  and  envoy-extraordinary  to  Paris  (1850)  on 
the  occasion  of  the  blockade  of  the  ports  ot  Greece  by  England.  In  the  grave  political 
vicissitudes  he  had  his  share,  and  in  1862  declined  to  form  a  ministry  on  account  of 
ill  health.     He  died  in  1873. 

Tricoupis  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  his  own  country  as  an  orator  and  historian. 
His  funeral  oration  on  lord  Byron  (whose  friend  and  comrade  he  had  been),  delivered  in 
the  cathedral  of  Missolonghi,  some  days  after  the  poet's  death,  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages.  Many  otiier  orations,  partly  religious  and  partly  political, 
spoken  by  Tricoupis  in  the  course  of  the  revolution,  have  been  collected  and  published 
(Paris,  1836).  Besides  these,  we  must  mention  a  martial  poem  on  the  Klephts  {Poiema 
Klephdkon,  Par.  1820);  but  his  masterpiece  is  his  history  of  the  Greek  revolution  {ERs- 
ioria  tes  Hellenikes  Bpanastaseos,  Lond.  1853-54),  a  work  which  is  praised  for  iu  accuracy, 
impartiality,  and  style. 

TBIDAOVIDA,  a  family  of  laipellibranchlate  mollusks,  having  the  shell  open,  the 
valves  equal,  the  foot  small,  and  furnished  with  a  byssus.  Bippojm$  mttculatu*,  the 
bear's-paw  clam  (q.v.),  is  prized  for  its  beauty.  Tridacnagigas  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  size,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  bivalve.  The  shell  of  a  single  specimen  has  been 
known  to  weigh  more  than  500  lbs.  The  valves  are  sometimes  used  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches  for  holy- water  vessels.  They  are  also  used  as  an  ornament  for  grottoes  and 
fountains.  They  are  deeply  furrowed  and  beautifully  grooved.  This  great  mollusk  is 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  found  in  shallow  water.  It  is  used  for  food,  and  one 
suffices  for  a  number  of  persons. 

TBI'DEKT,  in  classic  mythology,  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  Neptune's  sovereignty  over 
the  sea.  It  consisted  of  a  staff,  armed  at  one  end  with  three  short  prongs,  with  dfouble 
barbs  at  the  points,  resembling  Ihefuadna  used  by  the  Italians  in  catchinff  large  fish, 
particularly  the  sword-fish,  from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  Neptunus  was  origin- 
ally the  god  of  fishermen.  It  was  customary  among  the  Grecian  states  to  place  the 
figures  of  their  patron  deities,  or  4heir  appropriate  symbols,  on  coins;  hence,  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  the  trident  on  ancient  coins,  such  as  those  of  S^runtum,  etc.-  like- 
wise on  the  Sicilian  coins  of  Hiero,  etc.  ' 

TRIDENTINE  PROFESSION.     See  Tmjnt,  Cotincil  of,  ante, 

TBIBK'WIAL  PBE8CBIPTI0K,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  a  limit  of  three  years 
imposed  on  all  creditors  to  bring  their  actions  to  recover  a  certain  dast  of  debts  and 
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•damage»-«ach  as  actions  to  recover  meich^tg'  accountg,  servanto'  wages,  house-rents 
<wbere  the  lease  is  verbal),  debts  due  to  tradesmen,  lawyers,  and  doctors.  So  actions  to 
recover  damages  for  wrongous  imprisonment  must  be  brought  within  three  years. 

TSIS8T',  or  TBifisri:'  (Slkv.  Terd^,  the  most  important  sea-port  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
^iichy,  and  the  most  considerable  trading  town  on  the  Adriatic,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Triest,  an  arm  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  90  m.  8.w.  of  Laibacb,  on  the  Vienna  and 
Triest  railway.  It  is  an  imperial  free  town,  and  attached  and  belonjging  to  it  is  a  terri- 
tory 46  sq.m.  in  extent,  consisting  of  the  slopes  of  the  TrieiUner  JSorst,  whieh  decline 
somewhat  abruptly  toward  the  Adriatic  shore.  The  city  of  Triest,  in  which  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district  is  almost  wholly  massed,  the  other  places  being  only  small  villages^ 
•eonsists  of  the  old  town,  the  new  town,  or  Theresienstajit,  and  the  two  suburbs,  Josef- 
stadt  and  Franzenstadt.  The  old  town,  built  on  the  sloi>e  of  .a  steep  hill,  surmounted 
by  a  castle,  forms  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  city,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  narrow  . 
streets  and  blacl^  walls.  It  contains  the  cathedral,  an  early  B}rzantine  edifice  of  uncer- 
tain date,  into  the  walls  of  which  stones  bearing  Roman  inscrii)tions  and  carving  have 
been  built,  and  the  tower  of  which  is  said  to  rest  on  the  foundation  of  a  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter. The  new  town,  with  broad  streets  built  in  regular  parallelograms  ana  handsome 
houses,  occupies  the  plain  that  fronts  the  sea.  Between  these  two  divisions  runs  the 
Gorso,  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  Tlfe  Tergesteum,  in  the  new  town,  is  a  splen* 
•did  modern  edifice,  built  in  1842,  and  containing  a  bazaar,  a  grand  concert  and  ball  room, 
exchange  and  reading  rooms,  and  the  offices  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  the  largest  estab- 
lishment in  Europe  for  sea  steamers.  To  the  n.,  on  the  sea-shore,  is  the  new  and  mag- 
nificent lazaretto,  with  a  harbor  in  which  60  vessels  can  perform  quarantine  at  once. 
There  are  numerous  churches  for  Greeks,  Jews,  Roman  CathoUcs,  and  Protestants.  The 
population  includes  Ctermans,  Americans,  Italians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  D«Jma- 
tians,  etc. ;  but  Italian  is  the  prevailing  language.  Triest  is  a  free  port;  and  the  har- 
l)or,  the  entrance  to  which  is  uninterrupted  by  islands  or  sandbanks,  is  well  protected. 
The  manufactures  carried  on  here  are  very  extensive.  There  are  upward  of  40  establish- 
ments for  ship-building,  8  great  soap-works,  and  7  rope-works.  Rosoglio,  white  lead, 
and  leather  are  manufactured,  and  wax-bleaching  is  carried  on.  About  13,500  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,000,000,  enter  and  clear  the  port  annually.  The  value  of  the  imports 
is  about  £14,000,000;  that  of  exports,  £10,000.000.  Pop.  in  '69,  70,274;  of  the  city 
with  the  surrounding  district  of  Triest,  about  126,000. 

Triest,  the  ancient  I'&rgegte  or  Tergeitum,  was  of  importance  under  the  Romans,  and 
first  receives  historical  mention  51  B.C.,  when  it  was  overrun  and  plundered  by  neigh- 
boring tribes.  It  was  much  improved  by  Augustus;  and,  in  1882,  finally  passed  into 
ibe  hands  of  Austria.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  who  * 
constituted  it  a  free  port,  and  to  Maria  Theresa.  Since  Uie  year  1816,  Triest  has  borne 
the  title  of  **  the  most  loyal  of  towns." 

TBIFLE,  a  snpper  dish  at  evening:  entertainments.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
lower  IS  usually  made  of  sponge-cakes,  ratafias,  or  macaroons,  soaked  in  sherry  or 
Madeira,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  proper  glass-dish;  over  these  is  then  poured  a 
mixture  of  fine  boiled  custard  and  of  cream,  in  equal  parts;  and  sometimes  another  layer 
of  the  cakes  is  laid,  well  soaked  in  sherry.  A  whip,  or  syllabub,  is  then  made  with 
sugar,  cream,  white  of  egs,  and  sometimes  a  little  white  wine  and  brandy,  the  froth 
of  which,  as  it  is  formed  by  the  whisk,  is  removed,  and  placed  over  the  soaked  cakes, 
and  forms  the  second  part  of  light  froth  of  the  trifle.  Almost  every  cook  has  some  vari- 
ation in  the  manufacture  of  this  dish. 

TBITO'Lnni.    See  Clover. 

TBIFO'SIxm,  the  arcade  over  the  arches  of  a  churc^  between  the  central  and  side 
aisles.  It  is  usually  a  dark  gallery,  being  the  wall-space  against  which  the  lean-to  roof 
of  the  aisles  reste.  In  the  later  styles,  the  side  aisles  were  covered  with  independent 
roofs,  so  as  to  allow  the  triforium  arches  to  be  filled  with  g]as& 

TRIGG,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kentucky,  drained  by  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers, 
the  latter  its  n.  boundary;  about  500  sq  m. ;  pop.  '80.  14.489—14,441  of  American  birth, 
4,040  colored  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  great  part  covered  by  forests.  The  valleys 
are  fertile  and  produce  com,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  pork.  Iron  ore  ia  found.  Co,  seat 
Cadiz.  ' 

TSIGaEB.    See  Lock. 

TBIG'LA.    See  GmiNABD. 

TBI'GLTPH,  the  ornament  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  style  (q.v.).  It  is  supposed  to 
represent  tlie  ends  of  the  beams  in  the  original  wooden  templea  It  Ib  always  divided 
into  channels  or  flutes,  with  gutta  or  drops  below. 

TBICK)'KIA  a  genus  of  mollusca.  represented  at  the  present  day  by  only  three  spe- 
cies, natives  of  A^uatralia,  but  remarkably  abundant  in  the  secondary  rocks.  Upward 
Qf  100  species  have  been  described  from  strata  between  the  triasand  the  cha^  inclusive 
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Imt  not  a  single  speciee  Is  known  from  ftny  tertiary  deposit.  The  shell  is  trigonal 
(whence  the  name),  thick,  and  tubeffculated,  or  ornamented  wHh  radiating  or  concen- 
tric ribs.  The  interior  is  naereotts.  The  external  Mgament  is  small  and  prominent, 
and  the  bu^  teeth  are  large,  diverging,  and  transv^rselv  striated.  The  ani- 
mal has  a  long,  pointed,  and  powerful  foot,  with  which  it  is  able  to  make  considerable 
leaps.  The  gills  are  ample,  and  united  behind  the  body  to  each  other  and  to  the 
mantle. 

TBIOOVO0ABTOV,  a  common  fruit  in  the  eoal-meamiree,  oeonrriiig  in  all  Uie  attnu. 
except  the  underclays  and  limestones.  Some  six  or  eight  species  liavebeen  established, 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  eisse  and  shape — some  being  as  small  as  a  pea,  and 
others  as  large  as  a  walnut.  They  are  marked,  when  preserved  in  the  round,  with 
three  longitudinal  ridges,*  and  from  this  character  the  name  was  derived.  They  have 
never  been  found  attached  to  any  plant.  Prom  their  shane,  and  their  occurring  in  auch 
quantities  in  some  localities  that  they  might  be  gathered  by  the  bushel,  it  was  at  irat 
uought  that  they  were  palm-fruits ;  but  Dr.  Hooker,  from  the  examinatioa  of  several 
specimens  which  exhibit  structure,  has  ^own  that  they  are  not  unlike  the  structure  of 
MUkniria,  a  drupe-bearing  coniferous  tree,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan.  He  found 
that  they  were  composed  of  four  distinct  integuments,  and  a  large  internal  cavity  filled 
with  carbonate  of  hme,  but  which,  be  supposed,  oridnally  contained  the  albumen  and 
embryo.  The  determination  of  the  affinities  of  this  fruit  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
existence  of  conifers  In  the  ooal-meaaures  was  known  from  the  occurrence  in  them  of 
disk-bearing  woody  tissues;  and  the  absence  oi  linear  leaves  and  cones  makes  it  the 
more  likely  that  they  belonged  to  the  drupe-bearing  division  of  the  order.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  trunk,  to  which  the  generic  name  dad^lon  has  been  given,  and  the  ca8t8> 
of  the  large  pith  of  which  is  known  as  itetnbergia,  had  for  its  leaves  the  fern-like  fossils 
named  noggerathia  JMelkktat  and  triffonfiearpan  for  itsfndt.  Dr.  Dawson  has,  however^ 
recently  referred  some  trifftmocarpa  to  9iffilkma,  and  he  considers  the  anomalous  organ- 
ism ciUled  anthoUtm  to  be  tlie  bud-form  of  the  fruit.  He  has  never  found  them  in  con- 
tact with  sigiUaria,  and  II  is  much  more  probable  thai  this  was  a  cryptogamous  tree» 
and  consequently  had  spores,  and  not  seeds,  for  its  fruit 

TBZOOVOOIPH' AXUB,  a  genus  of  extremely  venomous  serpents,  of  the  family  cnOal- 
idcB,  nearly  allied  to  rattlesnakes,  but  having  the  tail  terminated  with  a  spine  instead  of 
a  rattle.  The  head  is  covered  with  plates  or  shields;  the  dorsal  scales  are  keeled.  T. 
rhodoitoma  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example.  It  is  found  in  Java,  and  preys  chiefly^ 
on  fross.  Cknchris,  eroMedoaphalua,  and  other  cenera  have  recently  been  separated 
from  tngonocephalus.  llie  moccasin  snake  of  the  southern  states  of  Korth  America 
belongs  to  the  genus  oejukrii.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  serpents  ot  the  West  Indies 
is  ercupedocephahu  lancedatus, 

TEIQOKOICET'SIGAI*  SUEVXY.  TrLg^nometriGal  surveyiotg  is  that  higher  branch  of 
measurement  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  the  use  of  angular  instruments,  such  as  the 
theodolite,  altitude,  and  azimuth  instrument  or  sextant,  is  indispensable  in  forming  the 
network  of  triangles,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  the  correctness  of  the  survey  depends. 
In  the  article  Triangulation,  the  necessary  operations  have  been  briefly  aaveried  to, 
and  in  Ordnajtck  Subvby  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  principal  mod* 
em  trigonometrical  surveys  executed,  or  now  being  made. 

In  the  Aide  Menwire  qf  MiUUiry  Sciences,  conducted  by  officers  of  the  corps  of  royal 
engineers,  a  very  full  and  complete  article  will  be  found  on  this  sublect;  and  tlie  gov- 
ernment blue-books,  from  time  to  time  issued  on  the  surveys  both  of  this  countiy  and 
India,  afford  much  valuable  information  on  the  internal  economy  and  arrangements 
necessary  for  canying  on  such  vast  worlu. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  astronomical  position  of  the  stations,  of  course,  the 
transit,  senlth  sector,  and  other  instruments  us^  in  the  observatory,  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  situations  very  often  difficult  of  access,  exposed  to  strong  winds,  etc.,  which 
adds  much  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  correct  observationB.  Meteorological  and  mag- 
netic observations  areoiCten  taken  simnltaneously  with  Iheaslronomicai;  and,  indeed, 
are  now  considered  as  nearly  hidispenaaUe  in  modem  operationfl.  See  StrnvsTorG, 
Tbiuygulatknt,  ela 

TBIOOKOmtET  (C^r.  tHg&ntm,  a  triangle,  metria,  measurement),  the  measurement 
of  triangles.  This  definition,  though  exprearfnff  correctly  enough  the  scope  of  trigo- 
nometry in  its  early  stages,  is  now  wholly  inapplicable,  as  trigonometry,  like  geometry, 
has  far  exceeded  its  primitive  limits;  ana  though  the  original  name  is,  for  convenience, 
retained,  the  science  may  be  more  properly  denned  as  the  "consideration  of  alternating 
or  periodte  mwnitudei"  Trigonomeliy,  within  the  limits  of  its  eariier  definition,  is  geo- 
metrical; itaaovince  beyond  these  Hmila  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  purely  algebraic 
methods.  The  quantities  with  which  geometrical  trigonometry  has  to  deal  are  certain 
lines  definitelv  placed  with  respect  to  an  a^fle,  and  consequently  varying  with  it.  Thes^ 
lines,  generally  denominated  triffonomehicaf  fiineiwu  of  the  angle,  are  the  sine,  cosina» 
tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and  cosecant,  and  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure* 
The  angle  BAG  is  placed  at  the  center  of  a  circle,  called  the  circle  of  reference;  its  Hne, 
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CD,  is  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  tlie  extremity  of  one  radius  upon  the  other;  the 
cofiint^  DA,  is  tiiat  part  of  the  radius  b6>- 
tween  the  foot  of  the  sine  and  the  eenler; 
the  tangent^  B£,  is  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  one  radius  to  ni«et  the  other  produfed; 
the  Mcanl,  AE,  is  the  radius  prodoced  to 
meet  the  extremity  of  the  tangent;  the 
eoiangenJt^  TO,  Is  drawn  ft-om  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  radius  «b right  anglea  to  oAeof  Ul^ 
foimer,  to  meet  the  other  pvoduoed;  and 
the  cosecant,  AQ,  is  the  radius  produced  to 
meet  tlie  extremity  of  the  coCaMeirt.  Otl^ 
er  functions,  as  the  versed  iine,  DB,  which 
is  the  distance  from  B  to  the  foot  ol  the 
sine,  and  its  counterpart,  theeoversedMne, 
TH,  have  been  oecasionaUy  introduced 
and  defined,  but  they  are  oi  no  practical 
use.  EAF,  the  angle  which  must  be  added 
to  BAG  to  make  up  a  right  aagle^  la  caUed  the  mmpUmmU  of  BAG;  and  GAL,  the  defect 
of  BAG  from  two  right  angles,  is  caUed  its  mupptiment;  and  by  inspection  of  the  figure 
wc  can  see  at  onee  that  the  sine  of  BAG,  GD,  £s  equal  to  AH,  the  cosine  of  its  comple- 
ment; that  the  cosine  of  BAG,  AD,  is  equal  to  GH,  the  sine  of  its  complement;  and  that 
generally  any  function  of  an  angle  is  the  oo-fuaclion  of  its  complement,  and  t>us#  veraA; 
also,  that  CD,  the  ame  of  GAB>  is  alao  the  sino  of  its  supplesftsnt;  AD,  the  cosine  of 
GAB,  is  the  ooeine  of  ile  aopplement;  and  that  generalW  the  function  of  an  angle  is  the 
function  of  iU  supplement  If  a  right  angle  be  added  to  BAG,  then  we  have  the  tri- 
angles ADG,  ABE,  shifted  s»  as  to  be  situated  in  the  same  relative  position  to  AF  aa 
they  now  are  to  AB,  and  eadk  line  is  consequently  at  right  angles  to  its  former  position; 
hence  the  sign  ^f  BAG  is  the  cooine  ol  (90''  +  BAG),  and  similarly  of  the  others.  By  an 
extension  of  this  process  of  investigation  we  arrive  at  tlie  general  conclusions  that  if  an 
angle  be  vMed  to  or  takemfrom  omeermmM  mmb&r  ^  ngkt  entffUi,  tke/unckon  €f  (As 
original  angle  is  the  co-function  of  the  one  io  derived;  and  that  ff  an  angle  be  added  to  or 
taken  from  an  even  number  (fright  angles,  the  funolione  cf  ike  original  angle  are  thefune- 
tiont  of  the  derived  one.  But  since  a  function  of  an  anzle  is  the  same  function  of  its 
supplement,  a  knowledge  of  the  function  would  not  enaole  us  to  determine  to  which  of 
the  two  angles  It  belonged,  unless  we  possessed  somQ  knowledge  of  more  than  the  mere 
magnitude  of  the  function.  This  desideratum  is  supplied  in  ue  following  manner:  B 
is  taken  as  the  zero-point  of  reckoning*  the  radius  BA.  which  Is  thus  supposed  to  be 
fixed,  is  one  of  the  bounding  lines  of  every  angle,  the  other  side  being  supposed  to  move 
in  the  direction  BFL,  as  the  anete  Increases.  Let  the  radios  AG  be  supposed  to  sweep 
rotmd  the  circle  in  a  lef^hand  direction  (viz.,  toward  F),  then,  as  it  approaches  F,  the 
sine  CD  increases,  till,  on  reaching  F»  the  sine  coincides  with  the  radius;  passing  F, 
and  moving  toward  L,  the  sine  diminishes,  tilU  on  reaching  L^  it  becomes  zero.  Gon- 
tinuing  its  progress  round  the  circle,  the  an^e  BAG  becomes  re-entrant  (viz.,  greater 
than  two  rinit  angles);  and  Its  sine  again  increases,  becoming  equal  to  the  radius  at  H, 
and  diminiobing  in  the  fourth  quadrant  till  it  becomes  zero  at  B.  While  the  an^le 
increased  from  B  to  L,  the  sine  was  drawn  downward;  for  the  other  half  of  the  revolu- 
tion, it  was  drawn  uptiard;  hence.  In  the  first  and  second  quadrants,  the  sine  is  said  to  be 
positive,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth,  negative,  the  position  of  a  function  in  the  first  quad- 
rant being  adopted  as  the  standard.  The  following  table  shows  the  variation  (increase 
or  decrease,  and  between  what  limits,  as  well  as  the  sign  affecting  it)  of  each  of  the  func- 
tions as  the  angle  increases: 


o»to  90* 

ISO*  **t70» 

87o«  "aeo* 


Ino.  0  -It,+ 
deo.R-0, + 
Inc.  0  —  R,  - 
4ec.R-0,  - 


dec.  R  -  0,  — 
iao.O-B»-f- 


incO^  ob,-f 

Inc.  0—  OD, -f- 
dM.  «p  -  0,  — 


foo.  R  —  09,  -}-  {dec.  08  —  e,  -f- 
dee.<)i-*>R,—  ineuO— oo^-^ 
inc.  R  —  00,  —  dec.  oo  -  0,  -f 
deQ.a»«-B,-f  I  ina.0*  «,•« 


dec.  OB  —  R,  -f. 
Inc.  R -^  on,  4- 
dec.o»~R,~ 
Inc.B-  OD, - 


We  here  observe  that  all  the  functions  inerease  and  decieaae  aNemately  as  the  angle  of 
which  they  are  the  lunctiofna  passes  from  one  quadnnC  to  another;  also  that  the  sine 
and  cosecant  are  affected  by  the  aam«  signs,  as  luso  are  the  coalne  aad  secant,  and  tan- 
gent and  cotangent. 

Again,  from  fig.  1,  we  obtam,  from  the  properties  of  right^mgled  and  of  similar  tri- 
angles, the  following  relations  between  the  functions:  Bin?  +  cos.*  =  B^,  tan.*-|-R*  = 

'   cot.* 4"  B*  =  cosec*   tan.  :  R  ::  sin.  :  cos.,  sec.  :  R  ::  K  :  cos.,  cot.  :  R  ; 


sec. 


COS. 


ain.,  eosec.  :  R  ::  R  :  sin.,  and  cotw  :  R  ::  R  :  tan.  From  these  eight  relations  we  can 
easily  obtain  any  one  function  In  terms  of  any  other,  both  as  regards  ita  magnitude 
and  sign. 

The  reason  why  the  circle  and  its  radius  are  employed  in  the  definition  of  the  func- 
tions is  that  we  may  obtain  some  invariaMe  stanaard  by  which  to  estimate  them,  for 
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Tvhile,  as  the  angle  increases  from  0**  to  800%  its  functions  are  in  a  state  of  constant 
change,  their  standard  of  reference,  the  radius,  remains  the  same.  T*or  greater  simplifl- 
cation  the  radius  is  taken  as  unity,  and  the  relations  become  sin.'  +  cos.*  =  1,  tan.'+ 1  = 
sec.',  cot.*4- 1  =  cosec.',  and  (by  the  reduction  from  the  proportional  to  the  divisional 

sin.  1  COS.  1 

form  of  the  other  five  relations)  tan.  =&  -— ,  sec.  =  ---»  cot.  =  -r—,  ooboc.  =  .    ,  tan.= 

COS.  COS.  sin.  sin. 

-— ;  the  Tari(kis  functions  being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  as- 
cot.' ** 

sumedumC  Thus,  in  tlie  right-angled  trianrle  ABC  (flg.  2),  if 
AC  be  radius,  BC  =:  sin.,  and  A£  =  cos.,  of  the  angle  A;  but- 

if  the  radius  be  assumed  as  unity,  sin.  A  =  -^jy  cos.  A  =  -j^, 

A I  IB  "QQ  ^Q 

jij^  jj  asid  similarly  from  the  above  relatione,  tan.  =  jg,  sec.  =  ^, 

cot.  =  ^,  and  cosec.  =  ^;  and  in  algebraic  trigonometry  these  latter  are  the  defini- 

tlons  of  the  trigonometrical  functions. 

The  only  angnlar  functions  which  geometry  enables  us  to  determine  with  accuracy 
are  those  belonging  tothe  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  (Buc.  L  1),  an  isosceles  right* 
angled  triangle  (Euc.  II.  0),  and  an  isosceles  triangle  which  has  each  of  the  angles  at  its 
base  double  of  the  third  angle  (i.e.,  base  angles  each  72%  vertical  angle,  86^)  (iSuc.  IV. 
10);  and  from  these,  by  means  of  a  proposition  (demonstrated  in  all  text  books  on  the 
subject)  which  determines  the  functions  of  the  angle  (A  -f  B)  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  A  and  of  those  of  B;  and  also,  as  a  corollary  to  the  preceding,  the  functions 
of  2 A.  4A,  8 A,  etc.,  and  inversely  of  iA,  iA,  etc.,  from  a  knowledge  of  those  of  the 
angle  A,  have  been  obtained  and  tabulated  the  functions  of  all  angles  from  1'  to.46'',  the 
functions  of  angles  from  45"*  to  860**  being,  as  is  evident  from  the  above  remarks  respect- 
ing complementary  and  supplementary  angles,  merely  repetitions  of  these. 

The  relations  between  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  triangle  are  three  in  number,  and  are 
obuined  from  simple  geometric  considerations;  they  are  — <1)  AB  :  AC  :  :  sin.  C  :  sin. 

B;(2)cos.  B=^^t|^~l^;(8)AB  +  AC;AB-AC:  :tan.i(B+C):  tan. 

i(B  -—  C).  From  these  relations  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  collectively  amount  to  180",  it  is  possible,  having  give  any  three  (one  being 
always  a  side)  of  the  six  elements  (three  sides  and  three  an^^Ies)  of  a  triangle,  to  deter- 
mine the  other  three.  It  is  this  that  constitues  trigonometry  in  its  primitive  and  elemen- 
tary form.  If  the  triangles  be  right-angled,  only  ^e  first  relation  and  the  property  of  the 
sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  are  necessary  for  the  complete  solution.  Frtrther  info- 
rmation on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  any  text-book. 

Algebraic  trigonometry  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  analysis,  but  it  is 
too  extensive  and  varied  to  be  even  sketched  here;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  it  the  trigo- 
nometrical functions  are  not  considered  as  geometrical  magnitudes,  but  as  numerical 
quantities  having  certain  relations  to  each  other,  and  that  the  circle  as  well  as  the  angu- 
lar functions  are  treated  as  multiples  or  sub^multiples  of  the  radius.  Many  important 
results,  such  as  the  approximate  estimation  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  solution  of  cubic  equations,  etc.,  have  been  obtained  by  its  means;  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  modes  and  results  is  absolutely  necessary  to  an  acquaintance 
With  higher  mathematics. 

Spherical  trigonometry  is  plane  trigonometry  applied  to  spherical  triangles.  See  any 
text-book. 

TBIXHALA,  or  Trikala,  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  88  m.  w.s.w.  of  Larissa.  It  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  stuffs,  and  has  a  lai^e  transit- 
trade  with  Epirus  and  Albania.  The  neighboring  plains  which  are  watered  by  the  Salem- 
bria  (&nc,Pe7ieiui),  are  rich  in  all  sorts  of  fruits.  Pop.  about  10,000.  Trikhala  is  the 
Trikka  of  Homer,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  classic  ages  for  its  temple  of  ^sculapius. 

TBILLIA'OEJB,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  class  dictyogens 
(q.v.)  of  Lindley.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  tubers  or. root-stocks,  whorled 
leaves,  hermaphodrite  flowers;  perianth  of  six  leaves,  the  three  inner  leaves  sometimes 
colored:  six,  eight,  or  ten  stamens,  thefllaments  extending  beyond  the  anthers  in  awl- 
shaped  points;  the  ovary  free,  3  to  5-ceUed,  with  numerous  ovules;  the  fruit  succulent 
The  order  ia  characterized  by  narcotic  properties.  The  genus  porta  (q.v.)  belongs 
to  it. 

TRIL'LIUM,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants  of  North  America,  of  the  lily 
family;  embracing  about  a  dozen  species,  growing  in  moist  and  shady  (not  marshjr) 
grounds  from  Maine  to  Florida.  They  have  a  naked  stem,  10  to' 15  in.  high,  termi- 
nated by  three  ovate,  pointed,  broad,  beautifully  netted-veined  leaves.  The  T.  grandi- 
forum,  or  wake-robin,  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  wild  flowers,  growing  in  rich  woods 
(preferably  alluvial)  from  Vermont  to  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  and  northward.      Tho 
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flowers,  wbich  appear  in  June,  at  first  nearly  white,  but  changing  with  age  to  rose-color, 
are  borne  on  a  peduncle  from  2  to  8  in.  loiig. 

TXIL'OBXT£t«  an  order  of  fossil  Crustacea  entirely  confined  to  the  paleozoic  rocks. 
They  are  specially  abundant  in  the  Silurian  period,  and  disappear  in  the  lower  members 
of  the  coal-measures. 

The  body  was  coyered  with  a  chitinous  shield,  which  consisted  of  a  lai^  united 
cephalic  shield,  a  variable  number- of  body  seemeuts,  and  a  tail  or  pygidium,  composed 
of  a  number  of  joints,  more  or  less  anchylosed.  The  eyes  were  sessile  and  compound. 
The  lenses  are  frequently  beautifully  preserved,  and  in  some  species  are  so  large  that 
they  can  easily  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  In  amphus  eaudcUvs,  each  eye  had  at  least 
400  facets;  and  in  the  large  A.  (yrannut,  it  is  estimated  that  there  no  fewer  than  6,000. 
In  some  species,  a  bifurcated  plate  has  been  found  in  the  region  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
believed  to  be  a  labrum,  but  no  antennae  or  limbs  have  been  yet  detected  in  any 
specimen.  They  may  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  antennfe,  as  in  some  living 
animals  to  which  they  are  nearly  related  these  organs  are  very  rudimentary;  and 
their  feet  were  probably  soft  and  leaf-like  appendages,  bearing  the  gills,  which  would 
speedily  perish,  and  leave  no  traces  in  a  fossil  condition.  The  sexes  are  believed  to  be 
Indicated  by  variations  in  the  length  6f  the  cephalic  and  caudal  spines,  and  in  the 
promioence  of  the  head  lobes.  The  members  of  the  order  varied  greatly  in  size,  some 
species  being  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin's  hesad,  while  others,  like  OMphui  gigas,  attained 
a  lensth  of  18  inches.  It  is  probable  that  many  named  species  may  be  only  larval  or 
transition  forms  of  others.  The  minute  agnoBteu%  is  frequently  found  in  such  quantities 
as  to  indicate  that  it  lived  in  shoals,  as  if  it  were  the  larval  form  of  some  large  trilobite. 
Burmeister  considers  that  trilobites  have  their  nearest  allies  in  the  minute  phyllopoda,  a 
section  of  entomostracous  Crustacea,  which  live  in  stagnant  water,  and  are  never  at  rest, 
but  continually  swimming  at  various  depths  on  their  backs,  some  being  so  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  that  their  feet  touch  it.  He  corsequently  supposes  that  trilobites  lived 
gregariously  in  shallow  water  close  to  shore,  tnoved  only  by  swimming  near  the  surface, 
and  could  not  creep  at  the  bottom;  that  they  swam  in  an  inverted  position,  with  the 
belly  upward;  that  they  made  use  of  their  power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  as  a 
defense  against  attacks  from  above;  and  that  they  lived  on  smaller  water-animals. 

Above  400  species  have  been  described,  and  grouped  into  60  genera.  Of  these,  46 
are  Silurian,  22  Devonian,  and  4  carboniferotis. 

TBILOOYy  the  name  given  l^  the  Greeks  to  a  group  of  three  tragedies,  either  con- 
nected by  a  common  subject,  or  each  representing  a  distinct  story.  A  satyric  drama 
was  customarily  added  as  a  termination,  whence  the  whole  was  sometimes  termed  a  tetralr 
ogy.  Every  tragic  poet  that  wished  to  take  part  in  a  poetic  contest  had  to  produce  a  tril* 
ogy  along  with  a  satyric  drama  at  the  Dionysiac.  Lentean,  and  Anthesteriac  festivals.  We 
possess  only  one  penect  specimen  of  the  classic  trilogy — the  Oresteia  of  .£schylus,  which 
embraces  the  Agamemnon,  the  Chaphorm,  and  the  Eumenides. — See  Welcher,  Die  Aetch^- 
Uiehe  TrUogie  (Darmst.  1824);  Franz.  Dee  Aeeehyhe  Oreeteia  (Leip.  1846). 

TRIMBLE,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky,  separated  from  Indiana  by  the  Ohio  river;  about 
150  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7,171—7,112  of  American  birth,  677  colored.  The  surface  is 
uneven  and  heavily  wooded;  tobacco,  wheat,  com,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Co.  seat, 
Bedford. 

TBIKETHT'LAlCIirS,  or  Trimethtlia  (C.H.N,  or  8C.Hi,N),  is  a  rerr  remarkable 
organic  base,  with  an  extremely  powerful  and  disagreeably  fishy  odor.  It  is  obtained  as 
a  colorless  gas,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  With 
acids,  it  readily  forms  soluble  salts.  It  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the  pickle  in  which 
herrings  (especially  their  roes)  have  been  lying,  and  m  the  spirit  in  whidi  old  anatomi- 
cal  preparations  have  been  long  suspended;  and  (strange  as  it  may  aopear)  it  imparts  to 
the  leaves  of  ehenopodivm  dukim  their  atrocious  odor,  and  to  the  nowers  of  eratague 
cxgacantha  (the  common  hawthorn)  their  agreeable  fragrance.  It  is  obtained  by  distil- 
lation from  ergot  of  lye,  from  guano,  the  Juice  of  the  leaves  of  red  beet-root,  and  from 
putrid  yeast,  and  has  been  detected  in  small  quantity  in  human  urine  and  in  the  blood  of 
the  calf.  It  may  be  formied  artificially  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  dimethyla- 
mine;  but  the  source  from  which  it  may  most  readily  be  derived  is  hernng-brine. 

TBIKICEB,  a  political  term  in  use  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  William  III.» 
originally  applied  to  certain  politicians  of  Charles's  time,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Charles 
Montagu,  earl  of  Halifax,  who  held  opinions  half-way  between  the  extreme  whigs  and 
tones.  Halifax  adopted  the  name  trimmer  as  a  title  of  honor,  maintaining  that  every- 
thing good  was  a  medium  between  extremes. — The  same  term  was  applied  more  gener- 
ally by  Dryden  and  other  writers  of  the  same  period  to  all  who,  professing  to  be  friends 
to  monarchy,  were  at  the  same  time  enemies  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  who  were  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  court  ^d  to  the  fanatical  republicans. 

TSnuCEB,  Mrs.  SittiAR,  was  b.  at  Ipswich  on  Jan.  6.  1741.  Her  father  was  a  Mr. 
Joshua  Kirby,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  piety,  who  removed  to  London  about  14  years 
after,  and  became  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  III.,  in  the  scieuee  of 
perspective,  a  subject  in  connection  with  which  he  was  favorably  known  by  several 
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ingenious  works.  Among  other  distinguished  persons  with  whom  his  daughter  had  now 
the  advantage  of  meeting,  was  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom  she  speedily  became 
a  favorite.  In  1759  her  father  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  at  Kew  palace, 
whiUier  he  went  to  reside;  and  here  miss  Kirby  beoama  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trimmer, 
to  whom,  in  1762,  she  was  married.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1780  that  she  came  bef(»€ 
the  world  as  an  authoress,  by  the  publication  of  her  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
^  N^Uure,  intended  for  the  use  of  young  people.  The  sueceea  of  this  little  work 
encouraged  her  to  further  efforts  in  the  same  field;  and  during  the  next  few  years,  aiie 
issued  in  succession  six  volumes  of  Saored  Metory,  JSeleetsdfivm  the  Scripiwvs,  nith 
Annotations  and  R^ecUone  Adckpted  to  the  OomprehenBion  of  Xowng  Penom.  Her  next 
work  was  the  Economy  of  Cha/riiy,  addressed  to  benevolent  people  of  her  own  sex,  which 
went  through  several  editions.  ^le  edited  subsequently  in  succeision  The  Fa/mily  Maga- 
zine, and  the  Ouardian  of  Education;  a  selection  of  ner  contxibutions  to  the  first  of 
which  was  issued  under  the  title  of  Inetructioe  Take:  her  chief  papers  to  the  otlier  being 
collected  in  the  volume  published  after  her  death  as  An  Essay  upon  Qhrietian  Education, 
Besides  this,  she  labored  assiduously  in  the  preparation  of  school-books  for  the  society 
for  promoting  Christum  knowledge,  intended  to  supersede  Che  imperfect  manuals  then 
in  use;  and  did  much  miscellaneous  work  of  a  somewhat  cognate  kind.  She  died  quite 
suddenly  on  Dec*  15,  1810.  Her  works  for  the  young,  though  now  for  the  most  part 
superseded,  wero  excellently  adapted  for  their  purpose,  and  for  a  long  time  had  an  ejgten> 
aive  popularity.    Her  Bietory  qf  the  Bobine  is  still  a  favorite. 

TBIXdXTI  (from  the  Sanskrit  tri,  three,  and  mUrti,  form),  is  the  name  of  the  Hindu 
triad,  or  the  ^ods  Brahman  (masculine),  Vtshn'u,  and  ffioa,  when  thoujB^ht  of  as  an 
inseparable  umty,  though  three  in  form.  The  Padma^Purdn'a  (see  Pitiun'a),  which, 
being^  a  Purftn'a  of  the  Yaishn'ava  sect,  assigns  to  Yishn'u  the  hlgnest  rank  in  the  Tri- 
mflrti,  defines  its  character  in  the  following  manner:  ''In the  beginning  of  creation,  the 
great  Yishn'u,  desirous  of  creating  the  whole  world,  became  toree^fold:  creator,  pre> 
server,  and  destroyer.  In  order  to  create  this  world,  the  supreme  spirit  produced  from 
the  right  side  of  his  body  himself  as  Brahman :  then,  in  order  to  preserve  the  world,  he 
produced  from  the  left  side  of  his  body  Yishn  u;  and  in  order  to  destroy  the  world,  he 
produced  from  the  middle  of  his  body  the  eternal  S'lva.  Some  worship  Brahman, 
others  Yishn'u,  others  S'iva;  but  Yishn'u,  one,  yet  three-fold,  creates,  preserves,  and 
destroys;  therefore,  let  the  i)ious  make  no  difference  between  the  three.*'  And  the 
Matsya-Purdn'a,  where  speaking  of  Kahai,  or  the  intellectual  principle  of  the  Sftnkhya 
philosophy  (see  SlmtHTA),  says  that  "Mahat  becomes  distinctly  known  ae  thiree  gods, 
through  the  influence  of  the  three  qoalitiea,  goodness,  passion,  and  rtn;  being  one  person 
and  three  gods— viz..  Brahman,  Yishn'u,  and  S'iva.'*  Apart,  therefore,  from  sectarian 
belief,  which  makes  its  own  sod  the  highest,  and  gives  him  the  attributes  also  of  the 
other  gods,  2rimlkr0i'  implies  the  unity  of  the  three  principles  of  creation,  preservation, 
and  destmctioo,  and  as  such  belongs  more  to  the  philoeophieal  than  to  the  popular 
belief.  When  represented,  the  Trimfirti  is  one  body  with  three  heads:  in  the  m(ddle, 
that  of  Brahman;  at  its  right,  that  of  Ylshn'a;  and  at  Its  left,  that  of  81va.  The  sym- 
bol of  the  TrimClrti  ia  the  mystical  syllable  om,  where  ip  being  equivalent  to  •  +  «)  a 
means  Brahman;  u,  Yishn'u;  and  m^  S'lva.    See  Ok. 

TBI9C0KALXS',  a  sea-port  t.  and  magnificent  harbor  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Ceylon,  in 
8**  84'  n.,  and  81**  12'  east.  The  town  is  built  on  a  bold  peninsula,  which  divides  the 
inner  and  outward  harbors.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  Us  ancient  nsnown  was 
due  more  to  religious  than  political  or  geographical  considerations,  for  it  was  here  that 
the  Malabar  invaders  of  Ceylon  built  one  of  their  most  sacred  shrinea^the  "  Temple  of 
a  Thousand  Columns,"  to  which  pilgrims  fiooked  from  all  parts  of  India.  This  cele- 
brated shrine  was  demolished  by  the  Portuguese,  who  fortified  the  heights  with  the 
materials  derived  from  its  destruction,  1622  a.d.  It  was  next  held  by  the  IHitch;  but  in 
1672,  during  the  rupture  between  Louis  ZIY.  and  the  United  Piovinoes,  the  French  took 
Trincomalee,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  Dutch  in  a  panic.  In  1782  the  French 
admiral,  in  the  absence  of  the  British  commander,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  the 
English  garrison  retired  to  Madras.  It  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  the  following  year, 
and  the^  retained  it  until  the  capture  of  Ceylon  by  the  British  in  1795.  The  modem 
town  is  in  no  way  remarkable,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  official  buildings,  makes  a 
poor  appearance.  There  are  Hindu  temples  in  barbarous  taste,  and  religious  festivals 
and  processions  to  which  a  similar  epithet  may  be  applied.  The  bay  of  Trincomalee  is 
land-locked,  and  presents  a  scene  of  tranquil  beauty;  its  fine  expanse  of  water  is  still  as 
an  inland  lake,  and  equally  sheltered*  ''  On  comparing  this  magnificent  bay,"  says  sir 
J.  E.  Tennent,  **  with  the  open  and  unsheltered  roadstead  of  Colombo,  and  the  danger- 
ous and  incommodious  harbor  of  Galle,  it  excites  an  emotion  of  surprise  and  regret  that 
any  other  than  Trincomalee  should  have  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  government  and 
the  commercial  capital  of  Ceylon.  As  a  harbor,  Trincomalee  is  renowned  for  its  extent 
and  security;  but  its  peculiar  superiority  over  every  other  In  the  Indian  seas  consists  in 
its  perfect  accessibility  to  every  description  of  craft  in  every  varis1l»n  of  weather."  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  Trincomalee  is  81 ''.4    Pop.  about  15,000. 

TBI9C0KALES  WOOD.     See  Halamille. 
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nnro,  a  t  of  Htrtfarddii?e,  Bnf  .,.88  m.  a.w.  from  Loadoii,  netr  Uie  right  bank  of 
the  Ouzel,  a  branch  of  the  Ouse.  It  U  a  Deatly  built  town ;  has  manufactureB  of  Bilk, 
cauTaa,  aad  atraw-^it,  and  is  a  Btation  on  the  London  and  North-western  railwi^.  The 
^rand  Junction  canal  passes  not  far  from  it.     Pop.  71,  4049. 

TXmA.    See  BAiraypiPSB. 

TSDIIBAB',  an  island  belonginff  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  southerly  of  the 
West  India  islands,  being  in  lat  11  north.  It  is  about  50  m.  long,  Taryinff  in  breadth 
from  80  to  85  m.,  and  the  area  amounts  to  1755  sq.  miles.  It  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  (Venesnela)  by  the  gulf  of  Buia,  and  the  extreme  points 
on  the  w.  coast  are  only  18  and  9  m.  respectively  from  it.  The  Dragon's  Mouth 
•entrance,  to  the  n.,  is  the  deepest  channel  to  the  harbor;  and  the  southern,  or  Ser- 
pent's Mouth,  is.  sfaaUow,  owing  to  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Orinoco.  The 
culf  itself  is  shoaling  up  from  the  same  cause.  The  aspect  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
IS  diilerent  from  that  of  ttie  Caribbean  islands  generally:  the  mountains  are  not  so  lofty, 
imd  they  extend  in  an  e.  and  w.  direction  along  the  northern  coast,  clothed  with  stately 
forests,  and  their  margins  fringed  with  oyertianging  mangroTes,  dipping  into  the  sea. 
Prom  the  double-peaked  mountain  called  Tamana,  are  seen  the  lovely  and  fertile  valleys 
.and  plains  with  which  the  other  part  of  the  island  abounds.  The  isluid  has  several  good 
hadtars,  and  some  tolerably  laroe  rivers. 

The  chief  town.  Port  of  Spain,  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
originally  built  of  wood,  but  was  burned  down  in  1806,  and  the  town  has  since  been  re- 
built of  me  good  stone  procured  in  the  neighborhood.  The  streets  are  long,  wide,  well 
paved,  clean,  and  shaded  with  trees.  Thevs  is  another  town  called  San  Fernando^  with 
two  or  three  pretty  villages. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  is  a  pit^  lake  near  the  village  of  La  Brea,  composed  of 
bituminous  matter  floating  cm  the  surface  of  fresh  water,  about  8  m.  in  circumference, 
4uid  80  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  minexalogy  of  iht  island  is  but  httle  known.  The  soil 
is  very  ridi  and  productive.  The  climate  is  hot  and  moist;  the  thermometer  nnges 
from  75"  to  8S%  sometimes  iX)*;  and  the  raln-faU  is  about  75  iocbea. 

The  mast  important  ^raducts  aire  cocoa,  augar*  nun,  molasses,  cofBse,  cotton,  arrow- 
root, Goooa*nut,  oU,  hides,  etc.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  75  was  £1,685,082;  im- 
ports, £1,607,704.  The  pop.  of  the  irtaad  in  '71  was  100,686,  being  an  increase  of 
^,200  over  that  shown  by  the  census  of  '61;  occasioned  principally  by  the  voluntary 
immigration  from  the  neighboring  colonies  and  from  India.  Trinidad  is  a  crown  colony, 
ruled  oy  a  govemor^  an  executive  council  of  8,  aad  a  legislative  council  of  18  members. 
TaiiottS  Christian  denominations  are  represented  in  Trinidad.  The  first  railroad  in  Trin- 
idad, extending  from  Port  of  Spain  to  Arima,  n  distance  of  16  m.,  was  opened  for  trafiic 
in"». 

Trinidad  was  first  disoovered  by  Oohimbus  in  1408,  and  thus  named  by  him  because 
three  mountain  summits  were  first  seen  txam  the  mast-head  when  discovered;  but  no 
pennaneat  establishment  was  founded  there  until  1588  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1788,  it 
first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British^  who  were  ocmfirmea  in  possession  of  it  in  180d. 

TBmTT,  a  river  of  California,  rising  near  the  coast-range,  and  flowing  throu^  a 
•country  of  rich  gold  mines  into  the  Klameth  river. 

TEIHITT,  a  river  of  Texas,  U.S.,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  West  Fork 
^and  Elm  Fork,  which  rise  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  and  unite  150  m. 
«.e.»  the  main  stream  flowing  thence  550  m.  in  the  same  general  direction  to  Galveston 
bay,  about  40  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Galveston. .  It  is  navigable  800  to  500  milel 

TXnrXTT,  MOTBDn  OF  THB,  is  the  highest  and  most  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  relttion.  It  declares  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Ghxlhead,  or  divine 
nature — ^Uie  father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  '*  these  three  are  one  true, 
eternal  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glocy— although  distinguished 
by  their  personal  properties."  The  most  elaborate  statement  of  the  doctrine  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  which  asserts  that  "the  Catholic  faith  is  this:  That  we 
worship  one  God  as  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity— neither  confounding  the  persons  nor 
•dividii^^  the  substance-^or  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Bon,  and 
another  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  Goohead  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  all  one;  the  glory  equal;  the  majesty  co-etemaL'* 

It  is  admitted  that  the  <K>ctrine  is  not  found  in  its  fully-developed  form  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; but  It  is  supposed  to  be  clearly  revealed  in  its  elements  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  siso  to  be  indicated  in  many  of  the  statements  and  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  form  of  expression  in  speaking  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures — the  plural 
Elohimt  coupled  with  a  singular  verb;  the  apparent  distinction  recognized  in  the  revela- 
tions to  the  patriarchs  and  Moses  between  Jehovah  and  "the  angel  of  Jehovah;" 
the  mode  in  which  "the  Spirit''  and  "word"  of  Gk>d,  and  "wiedom"  (Prov- 
erbs viii.)  are  spoken  of;  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  doctrine  of  a  "Mes- 
siah," are  all  supposed  to  be  indications  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  truth  of 
a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead;  and  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  the 
doctrine  Is  represented  as  clearly  taught  in  the  Trinitarian  formula  of  baptism — 
the  general  character  of  the  claims  and   prerogatives  of  Jesus   Christy  especially 
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the  Mcription  to  Him  of  the  designation  "the  Son  of  God,"  and  in  the  functions' 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  The  evidence  is  held  ooncluaiye  of  the  equal  divine 
nature  and  yet  distinct  peraonality  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  along  with  Ood  the  Father. 
It  is  ffenerally  conceded,  however,  that  the  Christians  of  the  2d,  and  even  of  the  8d  c.» 
were  far  from  having  a  clearly  understood  and  recognized  doctrine  on  this  hi^h  suhjcci. 
They  were  content  for  the  most  part  to  use  Scriptural  expressions  in  speaking  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  without  defining  articulately  their  relation  to  one 
another.  It  was  not  till  the  progress  of  opposing  heresies  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
degrade  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ  (Ebionitism  m  its  various  forms,  and  Arianism);  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  confound  the  personality  of  Christ  with  God  the  Father-— a  heresy 
known  in  its  special  form  as  Patripassianism — that  the  church  was  led  to  define  in  the 
Nicene  creed  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father;  and  further,  in  the  Niceeno-Con- 
stantinopolitan  creed,  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father.  This  creed  was  specially 
directed  against  the  opinions  of  Arius.  A  further  clause  was  afterward  added,  known 
as  the  Jmoque  clause,  which  determined  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son  as 
well  as  the  Father;  but  this  clause,  and  the  doctrine  which  it  embodies,  was  never 
accepted  by  the  eastern  church,  to  whose  finer  speculative  genius  is  owing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  controversies  which  began  in  the  8d  c,  regarding  the  divine  nature.  The 
western  or  Latin  church  had  a  far  less  refined  genius  for  such  speculations;  and  in  so- 
far  as  it  meddled  with  them,  has  imparted  to  them  a  coarser  and  more  contradictory 
aspect.  What  is  known  as  the  "  Athanasian  creed,"  whidi  is  now  well  understood  to- 
be  of  Latin,  and  not  of  Greek  origin,  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this. 

It  is  not  our  part  here  to  ciiticise  the  evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the 
validity  of  the  doctrine  itself;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  evidence  which  we  have  brieflj 
sketched  in  outline,  has  been  accepted  as  satisfactorv,  not  only  by  the  Roman  Gatholie 
and  oriental  communions,  but  also  by  all  the  great  Protestant  communions.  The  only 
exception  in  modem  times  to  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  is  in  the  case  of  the  Socinians 
or  Unitarians,  who  occupy  in  their  teaching  very  much  the  position  of  the  ancient 
Humanitarians  (Ebionites).  They  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  incredible,  and 
rejB;ard  Christ  merely  as  a  higher  prophet.  There  have,  however,  been  various  thinkers 
within  the  Christian  church,  such  as  j>r.  Samuel  Clarke  in  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
who,  while  accepting  generally  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have  rejected  the  special 
terms  in  which  it  is  d^ned  in  the  creeds,  and  whose  views  have  been  known  as  semi- 
Arianism. 

TRIKITT,  DOCTRINE  of  thb  (emttf),  as  a  doctrins  has  reference  only  to  the  factas^ 
revealed;  while  theories  respecting  it  are  attempts  to  sute  the  mode,  which  isunrevealed 
and  unknown.  A  man  may  have  faith  in  the  doctrine  without  attempting  to  form  any 
theory  concerning  it;  his  faith  may  rest  on  evidence  appropriate  and  sufficient  for  the 
fact,  while  his  theory  may  appear  to  other  minds  irrational  or  inconsistent  with  faith;, 
his  faith  may  be  steadfast,  while  his  theoretical  views  may  change  with  his  years,  studies, 
and  associations  with  other  minds.  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park  writes  thus,  in  B&)U0Gii6M 
Sauyra,  April,  1881:  "A  theologian  may  adopt  the  following  definition  of  the  Trinity: 
The  Father  is  God;  the  Son  is  God;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God;  the  three  are  distinct  from 
each  other  by  a  necessity  of  their  very  substance;  neither  is  God  without  the  others j 
and  there  is  only  one  God.  Here  is  the  doctrine,  stated  without  using  technical  terms. 
A  theoiy  of  the  doctrine  is,  that  Gkxl  is  only  one  person  in  the  psychological  sense  of 
that  word,  but  exists  in  three  distinct  modes — ontologies]  and  necessary  modes  of  sub- 
sistence, ajid  not  modes  of  mere  action  or  manifestation.  The  first  of  these  modes  is  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  distinctively  proper'for  him  to  perform  one  class  of  official  acts; 
the  second  is  the  ground  on  which  it  is  distinctively  proper  for  him  to  perform  another 
class  of  official  acts:  the  third  is  the  ground  on  which  it  is  distinctively  proper  for  him 
to  perform  a  still  different  class.  As  each  mode  is  distinct  from  the  other  two,  each  is 
called  a  dUUmsthn.  •  As  each  is  the  ontological  basis  of  a  distinct  property,  each  is  called 
a  wihtixtenGe,  an  hypostasis.  As  each  is  the  ontological  basis  on  which  personal  acts  ulti- 
mately depend,  each  is  called  a  person  in  a  technical,  not  in  the  philosophical  sense  of 
the  word.  As  each  of  these  modes  is  relative  to  the  other  two,  each  is  called  an  internal 
relation.  God  U  said  to  exist  in  the  three  modes,  distinctions,  persons,  relations;  and 
the  three  are  said  to  exist  in  him ;  and  the  three  are  said  to  be,  as  well  as  to  be  in,  the  one 
God.  On  this  theory  the  different  t>ito6ra6eti  have  only  one  consciousness,  one  will, 
one  set  of  attributes;  the  unig  being  plain,  the  triality  being  mysterious.  A  different 
theory  is  that  the  three  divine  Persons  have  each  a  distinct  consciousness,  a  distinct  will, 
a  distinct  set  of  attributes;  the  unity  being  mysterious  and  the  triality  plain.  A  modifi- 
cation of  this  theory  is  that  the  Godhead  consists  of  three  minds,  each  one  of  which  has 
a  consciousness  of  the  other  two,  and  is  thus  one  with  them.  A  not  uncommon  theory 
is  that  the  infinite  mind  differentiates  itself  from  itself,  and  then  unites  itself  with  itself; 
the  subject  projecting  itself  into  an  object  of  consciousness  is  the  first  Hypostasis;  the 
object  being  known  by  the  subject  is  the  second  Hypostasis;  the  knowledge  identifying- 
the  object  with  the  sutiieot,  or  the  love  uniting  the  two,  is  the  third  Hypostasis.  Thi» 
general  proposition  in  diversified  forms  lies  at  the  basis  of  theories  which  do  not  exhibit 
It  on  the  surface.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  Melanchthonsaid:  '  These  mysteries 
(the  doctrines  of  God,  the  Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ)  are  bett^C-^re^erenoed  thaik 
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iiiqiEirad  into.*  At « Ister  period  he  defined  the  Trinltr  at  '  the  eternal  neeeamiy  pr«>- 
oees  of  the  divine  self-oonsdottsnefiB,  in  which  Ood,  whoie  thoughts  are  realities,  eter- 
nally sets  himself  over  against  himself,  but  also  again  unite*  with  himself.'  ** 

TRINITY,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  CaliforDia,  drained  by  Trinity  and  Mad  rivers;  traversed  by 
the  Coast  ranse  of  mountains  in  the  e. ;  about  1850  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,998—2,807  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  little  cultivated.  Gold  is  found  in 
large  quantities.     Co.  seat,  Weaverville. 

TRINITY,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  drained  by  the  Trinity  and  Neches  rivers— its  n.e.  and 
s.w.  boundaries;  about  950  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  4,915—4,905  of  American  birth,  1158 
colored.  The  surface  is  level,  heavily  wooded,  and  fertile;  cotton,  cattle,  com,  and 
I)ork  are  the  staples.     Co.  seat.  Trinity. 

TBIHITT  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  kin^  Henry  YIII.,  in  1546,  upon 
the  site,  and  partly  out  of  the  revenues  of  several  more  ancient  foundations.  The  names 
of  these  were  King's  hall,  Michael  house,  Fyswicke's  hostel,  Hoviuge  Inn,  Gregory's^ 
Margaret's,  Catherine's,  Gerard's,  and  Tyler's  hostels.  Of  these,  the  first  two  deserve 
special  mention.  Eling's  hall  (AtUa  regis)  was  so  called  after  its  founder,  Edward  IIL, 
whose  father,  Edward  II.,  had  maintained  82  scholars,  called  king's  scholars,  but  had 
died  before  completing  his  intentions.  The  hall  was  founded  in  1887.  The  master's 
stipend  was  4d.,  and  that  of  eachschobr  2d.  per  day,  with  two  robes  at  Christmas.  The 
revenues  of  King's  hall  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  to  Henry  YIIL  amounted  to  £214 
per  annum. 

Michael  house  was  founded  1824  a.d.  by  Hervev  D.  Stanton,  who  was  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  to  Edward  II.  He  dedicated  his  college  to  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
St.  Michael  the  archangel,  and  All  Saints.  When  Henry  VIII.  united  these  smaller 
foundations  into  the  one  great  college,  henceforth  called  Trinitt  College,  besides  other 
endow,ments,  he  added  the  estates  of  27  dissolved  monasteries,  which  made  up  the  gross 
revenues  to  about  £1700  per  annum.  Queen  Mary  added  very  lar^ly  to  these  benefac^ 
tions,  and  provided  for  20  additional  scholars,  18  poor  scholars  or  sizars,  4  chaplains,  and 
a  choir.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  to  the  college  a  new  set  of  statutes,  by  which  the  col- 
lege was  governed  until  the  reign  of  queen  victoria,  when  these  statutes  were  revised. 
Subsequently,  under  the  Cambridge  university  commission  (1869-40),  new  statutes  have 
again  been  given,  by  which  several  important  changes  have  been  introduced.  Such  fel* 
lows  as  fill  the  office  of  bursar,  tutor,  or  lecturer  in  the  college,  or  professor  in  the  nni- 
versitv,  are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  taking  holy  orders,  which  must  otherwise  be 
done  by  all  fellows  within  seven  years  of  taking  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Marriage 
also  is  permitted  to  fellows  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  and  to  the  chaplains  and  librarian; 
The  master  of  the  coUe^  must  be  in  holv  orders,  and  the  appointment  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  eminent  names  in  the  list  of  masters: 
John  Whitgift,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Worcester;  Thomas  Nevile,  dean  of  Canter- 
bury, who  built  the  greater  part  of  the  cloistered  court  known  by  his  name;  he  died 
1615.  To  Dr.  Barrow,  who  was  made  master  in  1672,  the  cirflege  owes  the  finishing  of 
Nevile's  court,  and  the  erection  of  the  library,  for  which  the  designs  were  furnished  by 
sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  famous  Dr.  Bentley  was  master  from  1700  to  1742.  The 
late  William  Whewell  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that  this  college  has  pro- 
duced, and  one  of  the  best  of  its  masters.  He  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  col- 
lege, to  which  he  added  one  new  court  during  his  life;  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  his 
lar^e  fortune  to  the  building  of  another,  and  to  the  founding  of  a  professorship  of  inter- 
national law.  See  Whswbll.  To  these  may  be  appended  the  following  few  names  of 
popular  interest,  with  the  dates  of  their  death:  lonl  Bacon,  1626;  sir  Edward  Coke, 
1634;  Cowley,  the  poet,  1667;  lord  William  Russell,  executed  1688;  John  Dryden,  1701; 
Samuel  Pepvs,  the  diarist,  1703;  sir  Isaac  Newton,  1727;  Richard  Porson,  1808;  lord 
Macaulav,  1859.  Of  living  men,  it  will  not  be  invidious  to  select  only  the  names  of 
Alfred  'Tennyson,  the  laureate,  and  prof.  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  editor  of  LucretiuB, 

The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  master,  60  fellows,  and  74  scholars.  The  present 
master  is  the  rev.  William  Hepworth  Thompson,  d.d. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hall  and  the  library,  the  college  buildings  are  not  of  any 
architectural  pretensions.  The  statue  of  Newton  by  Roublliac,  in  the  ante-chapel,  la 
one  of  the  finest  modem  statues. — See  Cooper's  AnndU  and  MemoriaU  of  CamMdge; 
Deer's  HiaUyry;  and  the  UrdoertUy  Calendofr,  The  judges  when  on  circuit  have  the  right 
of  being  entertained  at  this  college. 

TEnriTT  COLLEeZ,  Oxford.  In  1290  Richard  de  Hoton,  prior  of  Durham,  founded 
Durham  college,  at  Oxford,  for  the  education  of  the  student-monks  of  Durhnm.  At 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  property  of  this  institution  was  transferred  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  newly  erected  chapter  ot  Durham  cathedral.  Its  site  and  bnildings,. 
however,  passed  into  the  hands  of  sir  Thomas  Pope,  vho,  in  1554,  obtained  a  license 
from  Philip  and  Marv  to  found  a  college  on  the  spot,  to  be  called  Trinity  college,  for  the 
maintenance  of  20  scholars,  of  whom  12  were  to  be  fellows,  and  8  scholars,  properly  so 
called.  The  scholars  were  to  be  elected  from  the  founder's  manors,  and  the  fellows  from 
the  scholars.  In  1597  sir  Thomas  Pope  added  four  scholarships;  and  about  the  same 
time  another  was  added  by  a  Mr.  Blount.  There  are  also  two  exhibitions.  By  the 
ordinances  issued  by  the  commissioners  under  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  81,  the  fellowships  an(| 
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«choUiralii|»  «re  thrown  open  wlfhoiil  Mstricllonfl;  the  latter  aie  tennble  for  90  terms, 
•Tslue  £60  «  year,  besides  rooms.  This  is  the  first  college,  after  Balliol,  which  was 
founded  bv  a  layman*  as  were  all  colleges  subsequent  to  this  date.  It  is  also  remarkable 
4S  having  been,  like  St.  John's^  f ouiidra  by  a  Roman  Catholic  after  the  refonnation.  It 
presents  to  11  benefices. 

TRINITY  CGLLBQE,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church ;  founded,  1^,  under  the  name  of  Washington  coUege,  which  it  bore  imtil 
1845.  In  1872  the  college  grounds  were  sold  as  a  site  for  the  new  state  capitol,  for  the 
sum  of  $900,000,  and  the  college  was  removed  to  another  location,  where  an  imposing 
building  for  its  uses  has  been  erected.  It  is  1050  ft.  in  length  and  370  ft.  in  width.  R 
is  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  inclosing  three  courts,  and  covering  or  inclosing  an  area 
of  four  acres.  It  has  a  noble  tower  and  ^nre  240  ft  high.  The  college  has  prop- 
ertv  estimated  at  mOre  than  $1,000,000.  The  course  of  instruction  does  nc^  vary  essen- 
tially from  that  of  other  institutions  of  the  first  rank.  Students  wishing  to  do  so  may 
take  special  courses  of  a  scientific  character.  It  has  (1878)  16  instructors  and  100  students. 
The  alumni  number  about  1100.    J.  R  Pynchon,  b.d.,  ll-D.,  president. 

TJUOriTT  EALL,  Cambridge.  This  college,  which  is  distinct  from  Trinitv  collc^ 
was  founded  134iMM)  A.n.  for  scholars  of  canon  and  civil  law,  as  well  as  for  the  educsr 
tion  of  clersy,  by  William  Batsman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  also  co-founder  of 
<}onville  ana  Caius  college.  It  iu;>pear8  that  the  bishop  was  induced  to  found  the  college 
in  consequence  of  the  great  pestilence  which  had  recently  swept  awav  most  of  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  so  that  there  could  not  be  found  sufficient  to  supply  the  parochial  cures. 
In  a  bull  of  pope  Clement  VL,  dated  at  Avignon,  1840,  it  is  stateid  that  there  were  at  that 
time  no  less  than  lOOOparishes  in  the  diocese  void  of  incumbents.  The  first  master  was 
Robert  de  Stratton.  There  are  thirteen  fellowships,  of  which  ten  may  be  held  by  lay- 
men for  ten  years,  and  are  not  vacated  by  marriage.  There  are  also  five  law  student- 
ships, sixteen  scholarships,  and  two  exhibitions. — See  Cooper's  Jiemoriak  and  Anndla, 
smd  Dyer's  Mstory  qf  Ckimbrulge;  also  the  Umvergitiy  Calendar, 

TBDTITT  HOVflB  (properly  called.  The  Corporation  of  the  EMer  Brethren  of  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity),  a  corporation  intrusted  with  the  regulation  and  mani«enient  of 
the  light-houses  and  buoys  of  the  dboies  and  rivers  of  England.  In  1616  a  secfety  nnder 
the  above  name  was  founded  at  Deptford  by  sir  Thomss  opert,  kni^t,  and  inoorporated 
by  Henry  YIU.  Its  privileges  were  confirmed  hi  1658;  and  in  IdSb  its  first  UghMnMise 
was  erected;  all  the  light-hoaseB  which  had  previously  existed  on  the  English  ooast  hav- 
ing been  built  by  private  individuals  under  patents  from  tiie  crown.  By  fi  and  7  WilL 
IV.  c.  79,  and  the  merefaant  shipping  act,  l&H  (17  and  18  Vict.  c.  104),  private  rights  in 
light-dues  were  abolished,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  lusting  and  buoying  the  coast  com- 
mitted to  the  board  of  Trinity  house.  The  power  of  Trinity  house  to  appoint  and  license 
pilots  for  the  English  oosst  is  sko  regulated  by  this  last-nsmed  statute.  The  Cinqoe  ports 
pilots,  who  had  formerly  been  under  control  ox  a  separate  society,  were,  by  16  and  17  Vict, 
o.  139,  and  the  merchant  shipping  act,  1854,  phMSd  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Trinity 
house.  Trinity  house  was  in  tne  practice  of  distributing  certain  funds  arising  from  light 
and  pilotage  dues,  and  from  the  sale  of  ballast,  for  oertain  charitable  purposes;  but  the 
right  which  the  society  possessed  to  the  surplus  of  light-dues  wss  done  away  with  by  tlie 
merchant  shipping  act,  1854.  This  same  act  nve  Trinltv  house  a  general  supervision 
•over  the  commissioners  of  northern  lights  and  we  ballast  board  of  Dublin,  the  corpora- 
tions which  have  the  charge  of  the  light-houses  and  buoys  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  trade,  to  whose  general  superintendence 
Trinity  house  is  also  subject  in  matters  relating  to  England.  The  light-houses  of  the 
isle  of  Msn  are,  by  special  amngement,  under  the  charge  of  the  oonunissioners  of  north- 
ern lights. 

The  corporation  of  Trinity  house  consists  of  a  master,  a  deputy-master,  nineteen  act- 
ing elder  brethren,  eleven  honorsry  elder  brothers,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  younger 
brethren.  The  master  and  honorary  elder  brethren  are  chosen  on  the  ground  of  eminent 
social  position.  The  younger  brethren  all  belong  either  to  the  naval  service  or  the  mer- 
<iantile  marine,  and  are  admitted  by  the  court  of  elder  brethren.  The  deputy-master  and 
acting  elder  brethren  are  elected  by  the  court  of  elder  brethren  from  such  of  the  younger 
brethren  as  are  possessed  of  the  qualifications  of  having  obtained  the  rank  of  commander 
in  the  navy  four  years  previously,  or  having  served  as  master  in  the  merchant  service 
on  foreign  voyages  for  at  least  four  years.  The  board  dischai^s  its  duties  by  means  of 
•committees  and  sub-committees  for  special  purposes,  whose  proceedings  are,  when  neces- 
sary, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  general  court.  Two  elder  brethren  of  Trinity  house 
assist  the  court  of  admiralty  at  the  hearin«r  of  every  suit  for  collision,  and  occasion  all  v 
in  suits  for  salvage.  Their  duty  is  to  guide  the  court  by  advice  only;  though  influential, 
their  opinion  is  not  legally  bindfingon  the  judges.  The  ffross  income  of  Trinity  house 
.greatly  exceeds  the  expenditure.  The  surplus  income  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  extinction 
of  the  debt  incurred  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  1846  for  the  purchase  oi  privals  rights  in 
light-houses. 

TEIVItY  SUVDAT,  the  Sunday  immediately  following  Pentecost  Sunday,  so  called 
as  being  set  aside  for  the  special  honor  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  The  date  of  the  origin  of 
this  festival  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  No  such  festival  as  Trinity  Sun- 
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day  was  known  to  the  fathers  of  the  earlr  centurioa*  The  most  dedsiye  e^^noe  of  its 
non-acceptance, by  the  j^neral  church  up  lo  the  9th  or  10th  c,  is  the  absence  even  to  this 
da^  of  any  correspoodinc  festival  in  the  separated  Greek  church;  and  although  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  the  festival  was  introduced  in  certain  particular  churches  of  the  west, 
at  earlier  and  varying  dates,  the  general  establishment  of  Trinity  Bunday  as  a  common 
festival  of  the  whole  western  church  dates  from  a  decree  of  John  XXII., who  died  in  1884. 
Nevertheless,  the  mass  and  dfflce  peculiar  to  the  day  are  of  much  firealer  antiquity,  and 
mav  be  traced,  at  least  in  part,  in  several  sacramentaries  and  other  uturfidcal  b<k>ks  of  the 
earner  centuries.  ^8ee  Benedict  XIV.,  Dc  BWis,  i.  2«  10;  Binterim,  JMnkwur^keiten 
Christ-katolUeh,  Kirche,  vol.  t.  part  1. 

TBnrO'DA  HSGES'HTAI,  three  species  of  eoiitributions>  to  wUeh,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  all  the  lands  of.  England,  whatever  their  tenure,  not  excepting  those  of  the  church, 
were  subject;  viz.,  hryg&iit,  for  keeping  the  bridges  and  highways  in  repair;  bnrg-bot,  for 
keeping  the  fortresses  m  repair;  hnajyrd,  for  nuuntetaiiig  the  military  and  naval  force 
of  the  kingdom. 


TXIO,  in  music,  a  composition  for  !hree  voices  or  for  three  instruments.  The  wauw 
term  is  aiso  applied  to  a  movement  in  }  time  in  a  different  key,  which  follows  a  minuet 
or  other  movement,  and  always  leads  back  to  the  previous  movement  in  the  original 
key. 

TBIPS  DB  BOOHX,  a  nsme  originally  given  by  the  Canadian  hunters  to  certain  lichens, 
species  of  ffyrophora,  which  they  are  often  foreea  to  use  as  food,  and  now  very  generally 
in  use  as  the  designatioii  ol  these  plants.  They  are  nutritious,  but  bitter,  nauseous,  and 
purgative.  They  have  a  lec^  peltate  thallus,  variously  lobed  and  notched— in  Q,  pro- 
iotcudsa  of  a  smoky-brown  oolor,  and  in  G.  avm  almost  black;  the  shields  are  round, 
without  stalks,  covered  with  a  black  membrane,  and  marked  withdides  and  plaits  upon 
tbe  surface.  These  lichens  stow  on  rocks  in  northern  regions,  or  on  hifh  mountains. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  abunduice  in  fipitaberven,  and  a  species,  well  known  as  a 
native  of  the  Scottish  mountains,  is  found  in  the  fflmalaya  al  an  elevation  of  more  than 
18,000  feet. 

TBIPIT'AKA.    See  Pit'aka. 

TBIFU  ALUAVOB,  the  name  by  which  two  different  treaties  are  known  in  history; 
viz. ,  1.  A  treaty  concluded  in  10^  at  the  Hague  between  Sngland,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  checking  of  the 
conqueste  of  Louis  XIV.  1  An  allianoe  concluded  in  1717  between  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland  against  Spain,  which  included  amone  its  stipulations  that  the  pretender 
should  quit  Fimnoe,  and  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  should  be  carried  into  effect  as  regards 
the  demolition  of  Dunkvk.  The  Protestant  succession  was  goaranteed  by  this  treaty  in 
England,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  France. 

TimST,  in  music.  When  a  note  is  divided  into  three  in  nlace  of  two  parts, 
as  when  a  minim  is  divided  into  three  crotchets,  a  crotchet  into  three  quavers,  etc.. 
the  group  is  called  a  triplet,  and  it  is  usual  to  place  the  figure  8  over  it    Thus— 


TBIPOB  (Lat.  tripM,  Gr.  trtpouB^  three-footed),  any  article  of  furniture  supported  on 
three  feet.  Three-legged  caldrons  and  bronze  altars  more  especially  came  under  this 
denomination  in  classical  times;  many  of  them  are  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  richly 
decorated.  The  sacrificial  triood  in  its  earliest  form  resembled  the  caldron,  with  the 
addition  of  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve  as  handles.  Of  this  description  seems  to  have 
been  the  tripod  at  Delphi,  from  which  the  Pythian  priestess  delivered  her  oracles,  with 
the  addition,  however,  of  a  round  flat  plate  on  the  top,  on  which  the  priestess  sat  while 
giving  the  response,  while  a  laurel  wreath  lay  on  it  at  other  times.  Tnpods  of  a  similar 
form  were  given  as  prizes  at  the  Pythian  games;  and  at  Athens,  a  tripod  was  considered 
an  appropriate  reward  for  a  successful  chorague.  Some  beautiful  tripods  were  found  at 
Pompeii;  and  there  are  several  very  interesting  specimens  in  the  British  museum.  Anal- 
ogous to  the  classic  tripod  is  Thor's  keUU  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  which  was  prob- 
aoly  the  origin  of  the  witches*  caldron* 

TBIP'OLI,  a  mineral  substance  employed  in  polishing  metals,  marble,  glass,  etc.,  so 
named  because  it  was  originally  brought  from^  Tripoli  in  Africa.     It  is  a  siliceous  r^k, 

composed  of  '      '        .    »    .^^---^  *        u       ^.i~ 

to  the  nail, 

earthy  fracture, „ ,  -^    »    -        *   ,.  t..  i. 

tides  which  entirely  compose  it  are  the  siliceous  frustules  of  dtaUmaeea,  which  occur 
unaltered  in  it,  and  are  united  together  without  any  visible  cement,  ^l^^enberg  esti- 
mated that  every  cubic  inch  of  bilin  tripoli  weighing  220  grains,  contained  41,000,000,000 
of  these  minute  water  weeds.  Deposits  of  tnpoli  occur  in  the  tertiary  rocks  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world. 
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TBIMLI,  a  re^ncj  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the  Barbaiy 
States,  n.  Africa,  ib  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Tunis,  on  the  s.  by  the  Libyan  desert  and 
Fezzan,  on  the  e. — ^If  we  include  the  plateau  of  Barca  (q.v.)— by  Egypt,  and  on  the  n.  by 
the  Mediterranean.  Area  roughly  estimated  at  200,000  sq.m.;  pop.  uncertain,  but 
believed  to  be  about  1,000,000.  Tripoli  is  less  mountainous  than  the  rest  uf  Barbary,. 
the  Atlas  ranj^e  terminating  here  in  a  couple  of  chains  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
never  exceeding  4,000  ft.  in  height.  There  are  no  rivers  in  the  country,  and  rain  seldom 
falls  during  the  long  hot  summers,  but  the  dew  is  copious,  and  supports  vegetation  in 
favored  spots.  The  coast  region  (about  1100  m.  in  length)  is  very  fertile  about  Tripoli 
and  Mesurata,  where  all  sorts  of  tropical  fruits,  grain,  wine,  cotton,  madder,  etc.,  are 
produced;  but  further  e.,  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Bidra,  sandy  desolation  reigns. 
The  interior  yields  senna,  dates,  and  galls;  tlie  carob  and  lotus  are  indigenous.  Sheep 
and  cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  Tripoli  is  also  noted  for  its  small  but  excel- 
lent horses,  and  its  strong  and  beautiful  mules.  The  commerce  of  the  country  consists 
in  exporting,  principally  to  Malta,  and  the  Levant,  the  products  of  the  country  and  of 
the  interior  of  Africa  (gold-dust,  ivory,  natron),  which  are  brought  hither  in  caiavana 
across  the  desert.  The  imports  (which  consist  chiefly  of  European  manufactures)  have 
been  declining  gradually  oi  late  years,  owing  mainly  to  two  causes.  The  first  is  the  new 
direction  which  the  trade  of  central  Africa  is  assuming.  By  the  Niger  and  its  great 
tributary — the  Benue — European  manufactures  are  more  rapidly  and  more  economically 
oonveyed  to  the  northern  intertropical  regions  than  by  the  tedious  overland  route  of  the 
great  Sahara.  The  ucand  cause  is  the  abolition  of  the  slave- trade,  which,  of  course,  has 
stopped  ttie  demand  for  all  the  commodities  that  alimented  the  traffic 

Tripoli  is  subdivided  into  four  livatf  or  provinces — Tripoli,  Benghazi,  Mesurata,  and 
Gadames.  The  gov.  gen.  has  the  title,  rank,  and  authority  of  a  pasha  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  He  is  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  in  his  turn  appoints  the  subordinate  govern- 
ors of  the  Tripolese  provinces,  who  bear  the  title  of  beys.  The  military  force  of  the 
country  consists  of  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiers^  some  10,000  in  number,  whose  business 
is  to  keep  down  insurrections,  but  who  were  formerly  wont  to  vary  it  by.  creating  them. 
The  natives  (who  comprise  Libyan  Berbers,  Moors,  and  a  few  Arabs)  pay  to  the  impe- 
rial government,  by  way  of  tribute,  a  tenth  of  all  the  products  of  the  soil;  and  there  is, 
besides,  a  special  tax  imposed  on  every  olive-tree  and  date-tree,  on  every  camel,  on  all 
horned-cattle,  on  sheep  and  ^ats,  and  on  Jewish  residents.  LitUe  wisdoii^  and  Itm  jus- 
tice are  shown  either  in  the  imposition  or  coliection  of  the  taxes. 

In  ancient  times  Tripoli  (when  we  first  read  of  it)  appears  to  have  formed  the  most 
westerly  portion  of  the  territory  of  Cyrenaica  (Barca),  or  at  least  to  have  been  tributary 
to  the  Cyrenseans,  from  whom,  however,  it  was  wrested  by  the  Carthaginiana  It  next 
passed  to  the  Romans,  who  included  it  within  the  province  of  Africa,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Begio  Syrtiea.  About  the  beginning  of  the  8d  c.  a.d.  it  became  known  as  the 
Regio  TnpoUtana  (on  account  of  its  three  principal  cities,  CBa,  Sabrata,  and  Leptis,  which 
were  leagued  together;  whence  its  present  name  Tripoli),  and  was  probably  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  separate  province  by  Septimius  Severus,  who  was  a  native  of  Leptis.  Like  the 
Test  of  n.  Africa,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  (see  Barbary),  and  the  feeble  Chris- 
tianity of  the  natives  was  supplanted  by  a  vigorous  and  fanatical  Mohammedanism.  In 
1552  the  Turks  got  possession  of  it,  and  have  ever  since  been  the  rulers  of  the  country, 
though  the  authority  of  the  sultan,  up  till  1835,  had  been  virtually  at  zero  for  more  than 
a  century.  In  that  year,  however,  an  expedition  was  diopatched  from  Constantinople; 
the  ruling  dey — Karamanli — (in  whose  family  the  sovereigntv  had  continued  uninter- 
rupted since  1714)  was  overthrown,  and  imprisoned;  a  new  Turkish  pasha,  with  vice- 
regal powers,  was  appointed,  and  the  state  made  an  eyalet  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Several  rebellions  have  since  taken  phu^e  (notably  in  1642  and  1844),  but  they  have 
always  been  suppressed. 

TKIFOLI,  called  by  the  Turks  TaraMlCM,  and  probably  the  (E!a  of  antiquity,  the 
capital  of  the  foregoing  state,  lies  on  a  bit  of  rocky  land  projecting  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  forming  a  bay.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  vnth  bastions,  and  is  irregu- 
larly built,  but  has  beautiful  gardens.  There  are  12  mosques,  8  synagogues,  and  0 
Christian  churches.  Pop.  about  24,000.  Though  the  majority  are  Moslems,  nearly  all 
the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  Christians.  The  overland  trade  to  Sudan  has 
greatly  fallen  off.     The  exports  have  an  annual  vdue  of  about  £500,000. 

TBIPOLI,  Tardbidik,  a  sea-port  of  Syria,  is  40  m.  n.n.e.  of  Beyrout.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  stone.  In  and  around  the  town  are  many  remains  of  antiquity  and  traces  of 
middle-age  architecture.  Originally  an  important  maritime  city  of  Phenicia,  the  ancient 
Tripolis  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  crusaders  in  the  12th  century.  The  harbor  is 
small  and  shallow.  Fruit  is  exported  to  the  annual  value  of  £120,000;  also  oil,  groin, 
silk,  tobacco,  and  sponges.     Pop.  (chiefly  Greek),  about  25,000. 

TRIPOLI,  or  Tripolis  (in  its  modern  Arabic  form,  TardJbulus),  the  ancient  TripoUt^ 
a  sea-port,  and  one  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  of  Syria,  capital  of  a  pashalic  in  the 
eyalel  or  government  of  Sidon,  is  situated  near  the  coast,  on  the  eastern  border  of  a 
small  triangiilar  plain  running  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Kadisha.  The  town  is  substantially  built  of  stone,  with  many  remains  of  medissval 
architecture,  and  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  by  an  aqueduct.   /It  is  surrounded  by 
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gardens  of  orange,  lemon,  mulbeny,  aprlcpt^  and  other  fruit  trees,  which  are  planted 
also  in  the  town  itself,  and  give  the  place  a  rich  and  picturesque  appearance ;  but  the 
low  marshy  neighborhood  renders  the  place  unhealthy.  On  the  left  side  of  the  river 
stands  the  castle  built  by  count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  in  the  12th  c.  when  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  crusaders.  At  the  n.  w.  apex  of  the  plain  already  mentioned  lies  the  port 
of  Tripoli,  called  £1-Mtni^  (the  landing-place),  or  the  Marina,  a  small  fishiug-village 
about  H  m.  distant  from  the  town.  The  harbor — li^e  other  harbors  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name — ^is  formed  by  a  line  of  low  rocky  islets  stretching 
n.w.  from  the  point.  The  trade  of  the  place  has  of  late  much  declined,  being  super- 
seded by  that  of  Beirut;  its  exports  now  consist  chiefly  of  silk,  sponges,  and  tobacco; 
there  are  also  manufactures  of  soap.  Pop.  variously  stated  at  13,000  and-  20,000,  and 
consisting  of  Mohammedans  and  Greek  ChristJiaBs.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
Tripoli  is  regularly  visited  by  the  steamers  ol  the  French  Messageriea. 

The  ancient  city  of  Tripoli  was  situated  on  the  plain  where  immense-  numbers  of 
granite  shafts  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  are  still  found.  Its  name  (the  Three  Cities,  or 
the  Triple  City)  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  founded  by  the  cities  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  as  an  entrepdt  for  trade,  and  a  point  of  federal  union^  It  was 
for  many  centuries  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 

TBIPOLIT'ZA  C  three  cities"),  a  t.  of  Greece,  under  the  Turkish  rule  capital  of 
the  Morea,  now  the  chief  town  of  the  governm^ent  of  Man  tinea,  lies  22  m.  s.  w.  of  Aigos, 
and  30 s.w.  of  Corinth,  in  aplain  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  derives  its  name  from  be* 
ing  near  the  sites  of  the  three  ancient  cities,  Tegea,  Mantinea,  andPallantlum.  In  1821 
it  was  stormed  by  the  Qreek  insurgents;  and  in  1828  nused  to  the  ground  by  the  troops 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha;  it  has  since,  however,  l)een  rebuilt.  Previous  to  1821  it  had  20,000 
inhabitants;  the  present  pop.  is  only  7,441. 

TRIPP,  a  CO.  in  s.  central  Dakota,  bordering  on  Nebraska;  1600  sq.m.;  pop.  not 
given  in  census  of  '80.  There  are  no  settlements  as  yet  in  this  oounty.  Turtle  hill,  in 
the  n.,  is  2,500  ft.  high. 

TBIFPAirT,  in  heraldiy,  a  term  analogous  to  passant  (q.v.),  but  applied  to  animals  of 
chase. 

TRIPTOL'BMUS,  hi  Greek  legend,  the  son  of  Celens,  king  of  Eleusis.  Ceres 
taught  him  to  plant  com  and  make  bread,  and  he  introduced  agriculture  into  Attica. 
Ceres  also  gave  him  her  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  and  he  went  over  the  earth  feeding 
the  inhabitants  and  teaching  them  agriculture.  On  his  return  to  Elensis  h6i  began  fes- 
tivals in  her  honor.    He  was  worshiped  with  divine  honors  after  his  death. 

TBIFTTCE  (Gr.  tri»^  thrice,  and  ptysso,  I  fold),  a  set  of  tablets  consisting  of  three 
leaves,  each  painted  with  a  distinct  subject,  but  joined  together  by  hinges,  and  capable 
of  being  folded  so  as  to  present  a  new  face.  The  general  character  of  such  tablets  has 
been  explained  under  mptych  (q.v.),  the  difference  of  name>  **  triptych,"  "polvptych," 
being  taken  from  the  number  of  the  leaves.  In  ecclesiastical  use,  the  diptych  has  been 
already  explained  as  commonly  meaning  rather  the  register  of  names  inscribed  on  the 
tablets  than  the  tablets  themselves.  The  triptych,  on  the  contrary/* generally  speaking, 
contained  sacred  pictorial  representations  rather  than  written  registers  or  records. 

TBI'££XS  (from  tres,  three,  and  remus,  an  oar)  is  the  designation  given  in  ancient 
times  to  a  ^Uey  having  three  banks  of  oars.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  employed  by 
the  Corinthians  in  their  war  with  Corcyra,  664  b.g.  In  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars,  triremes  were  the  largest  vessels  employed;  but  at  the  time  of  Alexander,  we  find 
that  galleys  with  four  and  five  banks  had  ^^ually  come  into  favor.  In  uie  Punic 
wars,  the  Carthaginians  generally  emploved  quin<j|ueremes;  and  as  the  Roman  triremes , 
could  have  no  cl^noe  against  vessels  with  such  high  bulwarks,  the  Romans  hencefortii 
constructed  their  war-vessels  after  the  model  of  the  Carthaginian  quinquereme. 

The  banks  of  oars  were  elevated  above  each  other,  but  not  perpendicularly;  and  the 
lowest  rank  of  rowers  having  the  shortest  oars  and  easiest  work,  had  the  least  pay.  The 
trireme  or  quinquereme  was  also  provided  with  a  square  sail,  which  was  used  when  the 
wind  was  favorable  for  voyaging,  to  relieve  the  labor  of  the  rowers,  but  it  was  not  em- 
ployed in  action.  The  crew  consisted  of  about  200  men ;  and  on  a  smooth  sea,  in  speed 
and  accuracj  of  maneuvering,  the  trireme  was  little  inferior  to  a  modem  steamboat.  In 
the  earlier  times,  before  the  rersian  war,  and  even  laler,  victory  depended  more  upon 
the  number  and  valor  of  the  soldiers  on  board,  than  upon  the  skill  or  the  seamen.  He- 
rodotus mentions  that  besides  the  crew  there  were  40  marines  serving  on  board  each  Io- 
nian trireme.  The  Athenians  improved  this  system  by  decreasing  the  number  of  fighting 
men,  and  trusting  more  to  the  skillful  management  of  their  vessels.  In  a  fight,  the  aim 
of  each  trireme  was  not  as  before,  to  grapple  with  its  opponent,  but  to  dash  with  the 
greatest  momentum  possible  with  its  -beak  against  the  enemy's  vessel,  and  strike  it 
amldship,  or,  at  any  rate,  disable  his  banks  of  oars  on  one  side.  Fighting  men  were  not 
so  much  wanted  for  these  tactics;  and  so  we  find  later  on,  in  the  Peloponnesian  wars, 
the  number  of  marines  in  each  ship  reduced  to  ten.  It  is  singular  to  see  this  system  of 
ram-fighting  coming  once  more  into  vogue.  A  contrivance  for  strengthening  the  prow 
of  the  trireme,  and  Increasing  its  efficiency  as  a  ram,  gave  the  Syracnsans  their  final  vic- 
tory over  the  Athenians  in  the  harbor  ol  Syracuse.  C^OOolp 
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TXI8AOI0V,  or  TiusHAGioi^  (Gr.  tris.,  thrice,  and  7iagio»,  holv;  Lat  i^sanetm,  tLrice 
holy),  ouc  of  the  doxologics  in  use  in  the  Greek:  church,  which  is  repeated  la  Uie  form. 
0£  vei-sicle  and  respouscs  by  the  choir  in  certain  parts  o^  the  liturgy,  llie  words  of  the 
trisiigion  are:  ''  Uagio9  0  TheoB,  Hagio$  Iwhuros,  Magios  AJthanaU>%^  elmon  Tiemat  /*'  (O 
Holy  God,  O  Holy  Mighty  One,  O  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  on  ua!)  This  dozolofin^, 
in  its  original  Greek  form.  Is  one  of  the  few  fragments  of  the  (ireek  liturgy  which  (Iulo 
the  Kyrie  Eleison)  are  retained  in  the  original  language  in  the  Roman  mass.  It  occurs 
in  the  service  oi  Good  Friday  iu  the  procession  and  veneration  of  the  cxoss.  See  Gooi> 
Friday. 

TBmESeift'TlT8(Or.  thrioe-greatest),  aa  epithet  applied  to  OwBgyplfoii  Hennas  (q.v.), 
or  Thoth  (q.v.),  by  the  Neoplatoftista  and  the  devotees  of  magie,  alehemy,  and  mytticisDa 
generally,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  source  of  all  mystenous  doctruies.      See  Hub, 

MBTIC  BOOKS: 

TBISKUB  HABOElTTItTK  is  a  form  of  locklaw  occurring  in  newly  bora  children,  in 
conaequence  mainly  of  impurity  of  the  atmosphere.  In  Iceland,  this  disease  annually 
carries  off  a  large  proportion  of  infants  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  days  after  birth; 
in  some  parts  the  mortality  beine  nearly  two  out  of  three.  It  is  also  verv  frequent  and 
fatal  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  known  as  the  "  ninth-day  disease."  "  Another  of  its 
names  is  *'  the  jaw  fall,'*  from  the  ciroumstonce  of  the  Jaw  relaxing  and  droi»>ing  od 
the  breast  shortly  before  death.  The  complaint  used  to  be  common  in  hostels  when 
ventihilion  was  less  attended  to  than  at  present;  but  with  the  Introduction  of  a  better 
system  of  ventilation,  the  mortality  has  been  very  much  Teduced.  In  90  fatal  a  disease 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  treatment.  Immediate  removal  to  a  pure  air,  a  warm 
bath,  and  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  should  be  tried. 

TRI8T,  Nicholas  P.,  1800-74;  b.  Ya. ;  graduate  of  West  P<rfnt,  actingassistant  prof, 
of  French,  181^20;  chief  okik  of  the  state  department,  1840.  In  1S48  he  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  Be  was  U.  &  con* 
sul  to  Havana  under  Jaekson.      He  married  a  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Jeflbracm, 

TBISTAV  DA  CXTVEA,  an  island  in  the  s.  Atlantic  ocean,  lies  midway  between  the 
coast  of  SoiiUi  America  and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  87°  d's.  lut,  It  is  about  SO  m.  in 
circumference.  In  1816  a  company  of  British  aruUery  was  slatioaed  on  the  island  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  a  watch  on  Napoleon,  at  that  time  s  prfsoner  inSU  Helena,  frosi 
which  Tristan  da  Ounha  is  distant  about  1800  miles.  On  the  death  of  Napoleon  in  1831, 
the  soldiers  wore  withdrawn,  with  the  exception  of  a  corporal  named  Gloas,  and  one  or 
two  companions,  who  were  left  in  charffe  ox  Uie  small  fort  that  had  been  erected.  These 
men  findm^  the  soil  very  fertile,  proceeaed  to  cultivate  the  island,  and  their  efforts  were 
attended  with  marked  success;  ix^omuch  that  thev  were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  brisk  trade 
in  the  produce  with  any  passing  ships  that  mig^t.  stand  in  need  of  fresh  provisions. 
The  colony  flourished,  and  in  1829  numbered  27  souls.  When  visited  by  H.M.S. 
ChMsngtr  in  Oct.,  1878,  the  place  was  found  to  be  still  thriving;  the  inhabitants  nmn- 
bered  80,  and  the  cattle  had  increased  to  600,  with  an  eaual  number  of  sheep.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Tristan  da  Cunha  arc  two  other  islands — one  of  them,  Inaccessible  Island,  20  m. 
distant,  possessing  a  special  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  harbored  two 
Germans  of  the  name  of  Btoltenhoff,  who  underwent  a  kind  of  Robinson  Crusoe  expe- 
rience there.  Tbey  were  landed  on  this  desolate  island  Nov.  37,  1871,  when  makusg- 
their  way  to  the  larger  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  deteminkig  to  settle  there,  ex- 
perienced smany  privations,  being  sometimes  reduced  to  great  extremities;  thouefa,  on* 
like  Robinson  Onisoe,  they  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  quitting  the  islana  in  the 
course  of  their  two  years'  sojourn.  They  were  at  length,  however,  fain  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  OhaUenffer  ct  leaving  the  island,  which 
tliey  accordingly  did  on  Oct.  16,  1878. 

TBIBTBAK  is  the  hero  of  a  British  legend,  which  oriffinally  had  no  connection  with 
the  stories  of  kinf  Arthur  and  the  round  table,  although  later  minstrels  sought  to  inter- 
weave them.    Bnefly,  the  le^d  goes  aa  follows: 

Tristram,  son  of  Rouland  Kise,  lord  of  Ermonie,  and  Blanche  Fleur,  sister  of  Mark» 
king  of  Cornwall,  having  lost  both  parents  at  the  period  of  his  birth,  is  brought  up  for 
the  first  15  years  of  his  iSe  at  the  court  of  the  monarch  who  had  slain  his  father,  after 
which  he  proceeds  to  Cornwall,  and  is  acknowledged  by  his  uncle,  who  api>oint8  him  his 
heir  and  successor.  Having  received  a  severe  wound  in  a  duel,  he  is  cured  by  Ysolt  or 
Ysonde,  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Ireland;  and,  on  his  return  to  Cornwall,  informs  hie 
uncle  of  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  Irish  princesa  Mark  Is  charmed,  and  sends  his 
nephew  to  Dublin,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body  of  knights,  to  solicit  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage. The  king's  suit  is  successful,  and  Tristraip  escorta  her  on  her  voywje  to  England, 
but  both  having  unwittingly  partaken  of  a  love-potion  (which  was  intended  for  Mark)» 
they  are  immediately  influnea  with  a  criminal  passion  for  each  other,  which  is  the  source 
of  all  their  subsequent  misfortunes.  Ysolt  is  married  to  the  king  of  Cornwall;  but,  by 
the  help  of  her  clever  maid,  Brenqwain,  she  contrives  to  have  numerous  secret  inter 
views  with  her  lover,  and  for  some  years  succeeds  in  allaying;  the  Jealousy  and  suspicions 
of  her  husband.  At  last,  however,  Tristram  is  banished  nom  Cornwall^  and  goes  to 
'Yales,  where  he  performs  prodigies  of  valor.    His  uncle  again  becomes  reconciled  to 
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Mm,  and  invites  htm  baclL  to  Us  eoxat,  wheis  tiie  amoun  of  tlia  ipoonigibk  ioran  ard 
renewed.  A  renewed  banishment  is  the  consequence,  and  Tristram  goes  abroad  to 
Spain,  l^monie,  Brittany,  in  the  last  of  which  countries  he  marries  another  Ysolt,  called, 
for  distinetioa's  sake,  Ysolt  toith  ihs  tohO^  hand,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  BritUBY.  In 
one  of  his  exploits  he  is  desperately  wounded*  and  can  only  be  cured  by  Ysolt  of  Oom*- 
wall.  He  dispatches  a  messenoer  to  the  princess,  telling  him  that  on  his  retaun  he  is  to 
hoist  a  white  sail  as  he  approaches  the  coast  of  Brittany,  if  Ys<^t  accompanies  him;  but 
if  not,  a  black  sail.  The  queen  of  Cornwall  haatena  to  save  her  lovor;  and  as  the  veesei 
nears  the  shoree  of  France,  Trislram's  wife,  Ysolt  toUk  Hu  vhita  hand,  reoos;DiBe8  the 
white  sail,  and,  Hred  with  Jealous  hate  at  the  thought  of  a  rWaPa  Sflproaoh,  hurries  to 
her  husband's  ohamber.  and  tells  him  the  messenger's  ship  ia  comine  in  with  black  sails 
spread.  Tristram,  in  an  agony  of  disappointed  love,  sinks  back  ana  expires.  When  the 
queen  of  Cornwall  lands,  and  hears  of  feos  death,  she  rashes  to  the  osstie,  throws  herself 
on  his  cotpse,  and  dies  beside  him.  King  Hark  subsequenay  learna  the  story  of  the 
love-potion,  and  buries  the  twain  in  oae  grave^  plantii^  over  YsoAt  a  rosa^Mub^  and  over 
Tristram  a  vine,  which  grew  up  so  inextridibly  intertwined  that  no  man  eould  ever 
separate  them. 

The  popularity  of  the  story  in  the  middle  ages  was  unboiioded.  The  aoene  of  the 
principal  exploits,  and  the  residence  of  the  prineipttl  peraonages^  is  Goniwall,  from 
which  one  is  disposed  to  claim  a  British  or  Welsh  paternity  both  for  the  legend  and  the 
literature;  and  this  is  the  view  that  underlies  sir  Walter  Scott's  arffument  in  behalf  of 
the  purity  of  the  metrical  version  of  Sir  Tristram  which  he  published  (ed.  18(M()  f^om 
the  Auchinleck  MS.,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  the  composition  of  Thomas  the 
Rymer  (q.v.).  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  however,  the  legend  had  become  a 
favorite  throughout  the  whole  of  France;  and  it  subsequently  found  its  way  into 
Spanish,  Italian,  GermaOr  Scandinavian,  Slavic,  and  Greek  literature.  IHatan  und 
iSolde  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Wagner's  operas.  See  Michel'd  Tristan  (1885),  and  Bossat's 
(ISto). 

XBIT'IOQII.    See  WHBikT  and  Cofjcn  G&Ase. 

ffBT TOK,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of  Poeeidon  and  Amphitrite,  who  dwells  with 
hia  parents  in  a  golden  palace  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  usually  figures  as  an  attend- 
lAt  on  his  father,  riding  over  the  M^dlJberranean  osk  a  horse  or  other  sea-monster,  and 
soothing  the  turbulent  waves  by  blowing  his  shell-trumpet — ^his  "wreathed  horn,"  aa 
Wordsworth  calUit.  The  later  poets  speak  of  Tritons,  in  the  plural,  as  a  race  of  sub- 
ordinate sea-deities,  who  are  described  by  Pausanias  as  having  sea-men  hair  and  eyes, 
gills  below  the  can,  human  noses,  broad  mouQis  with  the  teeth  of  anmials,  scales  on  their 
bodies,  and,  instead  of  feet,  a  tail  like  that  of  a  dolphin.  They  were  frequently  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art. 

TRITOK,  a  genus  of  water-salamaodera  belonging  to  the  second  section  of  the  order 
urod^hk.  The  land-salamanders  also  belong  to  thia  section.  The  tritoss,  water-salaman- 
ders, or  newts,  are  distin^lshed  from  the  land-salamanders  by  having  a  compressed, 
dsh-like  tail,  and  by  being  strictly  oviparous.  The  larvss  are  tadpole-like,  having 
external  branchiae  which  they  retain  till  about  the  third  month.  The  aoults  are  without 
gills,  breathing  wholly  by  lungs,  but  they  retain  the  larv^  tail  throughout  life.  The 
tongue  is  small,  free,  and  pointed  behind,  and  there  are  two  rows  of  palatine  teeth ;  fore- 
feet 4-toed,  hind-feet  5-toed.  The  males  have  a  ctest  on  the  back  and  ta^.  The  develop- 
met^t  of  the  newts  is  much  like  that  of  the  frogs,  with  the  following  two  points  of 
difference:  1.  IThe  embryonic  tail  is  not  oast  off  in  the  adult;  2.  The  fbre-limbs  appear 
externally  sooner  than  the  hind-limbs.  The  name  triton  is  also  applied  to  sevteral  univalve 
mollusk  shells,  commonly  called  conch-shells. 

tEI'tniCFH  (Lat.  triumphua)  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  Rome  to  the  public  honor 
bestowed  on  a  general  who  ban  been  successful  in  war.  It  consisted  in  a  solemn  pro- 
cession along  the  Via  Sacra  up  to  the  capitol,  where  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Jupiter. 
The  victor  sat  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses— his  captives  marchinff  before,  his 
troops  following  behind.  Certain  conditions  had  to  be  fuMiIed  before  a  triumph  could 
be  enjoyed,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  senate  to  see  that  these  were  enforced.  Under 
the  empire  generals  serving  abroad  were  considered  to  be  the  emperor's  lieutenants,  and, 
therefore,  however  successful  in  thdr  wars,  they  had  no  claim  to  a  triumph.  They 
received  instead  triumphai  deeoroiti&M  and  other  rewards. 

The  appearance  that  Home  presented  on  the  oceeasion  of  a  triumph,  especially  in 
later  times,  was  ioyous  in  the  extreme.  All  work  was  suspended ;  the  temples  were 
thrown  open,  ana  decorated  with  flowers*,  the  populace  were  clad  in  holiday  attire, 
and  crowded  the  steps  of  all  the  publio  buildings  m  the  Via  Saoray  and  the  forum,  or 
mounted  the  scaffoldings  eiMled  raf  the  pttrpoas  of  viewing  the  preee6sio&;  banquets 
were  spread  befose  every  door.  As  for  the  imperaidr  himseH,  after  having  pronounced 
a  eulogy  on  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers,  he  aaoended  his  triumphal  car,  entered  the  city 
by  ihe  porta  Irwmpkaiu,  where  he  was  met  by  the  senate,  and  now  the  proeeasion 
began.  First  marched  th«  senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates;  next  came  a  body  of 
trumpeters;  then  a  train  of  Carriages  and  frames  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquiwed; 
then  a  body  of  flute-phiyera,  followed  by  the  oxen  doomed  to  be  sacrificed^  and  the 
sacrificing  priests^  etc. ;  then  the  distinguished  captives  with  bands  of  inferior  prisonere 
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in  chainB;  after  irhom  walked  the  lictors  of  the  imperator,  havio^  tile  fwMsea  wreathed 
Willi  lauvel.  Next  came  the  hero  of  the  day — the  imperator — in  a  circular  chariot,  attired 
in  an  embroidered  rohe  {toga  pieta)  and  flowered  tunic  (tunica  palmata),  bearing  in  his 
right  liand  a  laurel  bough,  in  his  left,  a  scepter,  and  having  his  brows  garlanded  with 
Delphic  laurel.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  children  and  his  intimate  friends.  His 
grown-up  SODS,  the  legates,  tribunes,  and  equites,  rode  behind;  and  the  rear  was  brought 
op  by  the  rest  of  the  soldiery,  singing  or  jesting  at  their  pleasure,  for  it  was  a  day  of 
carnival  and  license.  When  the  procession  had  reached  the  capitoline  some  of  the 
captive  chiefs  were  taken  aside  and  put  to  death;  the  oxen  were  then  sacrificed,  and  the 
laurel  wreath  plac^  io  the  lap  of  Jupiter.  In  the  evening  the  imperator  was  publicly 
feasted,  and  it  was  even  customary  to  provide  him  a  site  for  a  house  at  the  public 
expense. 

The  ovatum,  or  lesser  triumph,  differed  from  the  greater  chiefly  in  these  respects: 
that  the  imperator  entered  the  city  on  foot,  clad  in  the  simple  toga  prceUxta  of  a  magis- 
trate; that  he  bore  no  scepter^  was  not  preceded  by  the  senate  aod  a  flourish  of  trumpets* 
nor  followed  by  his  victorious  troops,  but  only  by  the  equites  and  the  populace,  and 
that  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  instead  of  a  bull,  whence, 
doubtless,  the  name  of>atum  (from  ovis,  a  sheep).  The  ovation,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  was  granted  when  the  success,  though  considerable,  did  not  fulflU  the  conditions 
apecdfled  for  a  triumph. 

TBItrX'YIBATE  (Lat.  a  union  composed  of  three  men)  is  the  name  given  in  Roman 
history  to  the  private  league  entered  into  between  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Cssar — the 
three  most  powerful  men  of  their  time;  the  object  of  which  was  to  carry  out  their  own 
schemes  of  political  aggrandizement,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate.  This  com- 
pact was  not  a  triumvirate,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term:  it  had  no  legally  constituted 
existence :  it  was,  in  fact,  only  a  treasonable  conspiracy  of  three  men  against  the  legiti- 
mate authority  of  the  state.  The  term  is  less  incorrectly  applied  to  the  division  of  gov- 
ernment between  Octavian  (Augustus),  Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus  in  the  civil  wars 
that  followed  the  murder  of  Csesar— an  arrangement  sanctioned,  and,  therefore,  legalized 
by  the  senate.     The  former  is  usually  called  the  first,  the  latter  the  eeeond  triumvirate. 

TXiym,  Three  Roads,  the  name  eiven  to  the  lower  section  of  the  seven  liberal 
arts  (see  Arts),  constituting  the  drcle  of  study  in  the  middle  ages.  It  embraosd 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric. 

TBO'CHIDJB,  a  family  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the  order  pecttn^ranchiata,  sec 
tlon  asiphonata.  The  shell  has  the  aperture  entire,  closed  with  an  operculum ;  spiral, 
and  very  generally  top-shaped,  as  in  th^  genus  troehus,  the  species  of  which  are 
popularly  known  as  top-shells.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  wideljr  distributed. 
They  feed  on  sea- weeds,  and  some  of  them  are  found  on  rocks  between  high  and  low 
water  mark.  Many  of  them  are  verv  beautiful,  and  some  of  the  small  kinds  are  often 
emploved  to  adorn  head-dresses,  and  for  other  ornamental  purposes,  the  epidermis  and 
outer  layer  being  removed.  Several  species  are  frequent  on  the  British  snores.  Some 
of  the  tropical  ones  attain  a  comparatively  large  size.  The  trochidse  are  very  closely 
allied  to  turbinicUB. 

TEO'CHILT78  AND  TBOCHIL'IDJB.    See  Hummino-Bibd. 

TROCHU,  LouiB  JxTLBB,  b.  France,  1815;  received  his  education  at  the  military 
acadenny  of  St.  Cyr,  and  in  1887  entered  an  artillery  regiment  as  lieut.  He  fought  in 
the  Crimean  war,  was  made  a  gen.  of  division,  and  in  this  capacity  received  a  command 
in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859.  In  the  crisis  which  followed  the  battle  of  Sedan,  dur- 
ing the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  gen.  Trochu  was  made  governor  of  Paris  and 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  destined  for  the  defense  of  the  capital,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  city  surrendered.  In  Oct.,  1871,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
council-general  for  Morbihan,  but  he  afterward  resigned  that  post,  and  has  lived  in 
retirement  since  1873.  His  pamphlet  on  DArmee  FrangaiU  en  1867,  reached  its  20th 
edition  in  1870.  In  1873  he  published  Pour  la  VeritS  et p<mr  la  Justice,  in  justification  of 
the  government  of  the  national  defense. 

TRCE'ZEN,  or  Tbcbzf/ne,  an  ancient  city  in  s.e.  Ai^olis,  Qreece.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  lonians,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  After  the  Dorian  inva- 
sion of  the  Peloponnesus  it  became  a  Doric  city.  After  ThermopylsB  the  Greek  naval 
forces  met  at  Trcezen,  and  were  aided  by  the  people  of  that  place,  who  sent  1000  men 
and  Ave  ships  to  Artimisium  and  Salamis.  In  the  Peloponnesian  wars  the  citv  sided  with 
the  Spartans,  and  later  came  under  the  rule  of  Macedonia.  The  city  is  described  by 
Pausanias  as  flourishing  in  the  2d  c.  of  onr  era. 

TEO0LODT'TB8  (Gr.  Trdglodytaii-^T.  trSgle,  a  hole,  and  cfy<?,  to  get  into;  hence  cave- 
dweller),  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  various  tribes  or  races  of  uncivilized 
men,  who  dwelt  either  in  natural  caverns,  or  in  holes  which  they  had  dug  for  themselves 
in  the  earth.  They  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  existing  as  far  w.  as  Mauretania,  and  as 
far  e.  as  the  Caucasus;  but  perhaps  the  best-known  troglodytes  of  ancient  times  were 
those  of  southern  Eg^pt  and  ^Ethiopia,  where  a  considerable  district  of  country  was 
called  Bei^io  TroglodyHea.  They  could  not  speak  articulately,  but  shrieked  or  screamed 
like  the  lower  animals;  though  it  ought  tdways  to  be  remembered  that  the  Gieeka,  from 
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trbom  we  ttare  bqcIi  itAtements,  are  not  rerj  traelwcvthy.  mitlMVities  fn  the  oowtter  tit 
liiDgiM^,  aocountiDg  every  dift^ect  irbich  tbey  did  nolOnderBtAnda  barbovoiu  jargon. 
Tfatt  ehief  ocoopation  of  the  troglodytes  was  herding  oattie,  though  me  aiao  lead  that 
<hey  -were  hunters  and  robben.  Tbey  are  likewise  mentiooed  as  serving  among  the  iight 
troops  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Their  habits  of  life  were  rude  and  debased;,  they  are 
reported  to  have  eaten  not  only  the  flesh,  but  the  bones  and  hides  of  their  caule;  their 
•drink  is  said  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  milk  and  blood;  and  they  had  a  community  of 
wives.  The  wives  tatooed  their  bodies;  and  the  men,  if  not  clothed  in  cattle-skins* 
went  about  in  pttris  naturcUtbm.  But  the  most  revolting  and  unnatural  of  their  prac- 
tices was  their  treatment  of  tiie  dead.  They  hre  reported  to  have  bound  the  corpse  neck 
and  heels  together,  affixed  it  to  a  stake,  pelted  it  with  stones,  amid  shouts  of  laughter; 
And  after  they  had  buried  it  beneath  a  cairn  of  missiles,  to  have  placed  a  horn  on  the 
4op,  and  gone  awayl 

What  measure  of  truth  there  may  be  in  sac^  stones,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say;  but 
archaeological  investigations  into  the  pre-historical  life  of  our  own  and  other  countries, 
have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  ■  race  of  cave-inhabiters  preceded  in  most  countries 
the  races  that  lived  in  Houses  built  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  perhaps  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  if  we  regard  troglodytism  as  the  primitive  state  of  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of,  mankind. 

TEOOOH'ISJE,  a  family  of  birds,  ranked  by  some  naturalists,  on  account  of  their 
habits,  in  the  order  inseasoreSy  and  tribe  fsmvstres;  but  more  ^nerally,  on  account  of 
4he  formation  of  the  feet— two  toes,  beiose,  and  two  behind-^placed  in  the  order  sean- 
sares.  The  trogonidae  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  plunuige,  which  is  soft, 
full,  and  brightly  colored.  The  bill  is  short,  strong,  with  a  wide  gape;  the  tail  gener- 
ally long,  in  some  species  very  long;  the  feet  small,  and  in  many,  featheised  almost  to 
tlie  toes.  All  the  trogonidse  are  tropical:  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  Asia,  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  South  America.  They  abound  most  of  all  in  Bouth 
Ajneriea.  They  inhabit  forests,  where  they  sit  motionlesB  on  bianGhea,  waiting  for 
insect  prey,.darting  upon  insecta  as  they  fly  past.  They  make  thefar  nests  in  the  hollows 
tjst  decayed  tveea  Their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  delicacy  and  flavor.  They  are 
all  of  small  size.  In  brilliancy  of  plumage,  some  of  them  are  excelled  by  no  birds 
except  humming:birds. 

TBOIZX,  a  t.  of  e.  Russia,  on  the  border  of  Siberia^  m  the  goVennnent  of  Oren- 
burg, stands  on  the  Oug,  4d0  m.  s.w.  of  Toboli^.  It  is  the  seat  of  considerable  com- 
merce, eroecially  during  the  summer  months,  at  which  season  a  large  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  Kirgfais  and  the  Bc^harians,  who  arrive  in  caravans  from,  central  Asia.  Pop. 
'87,7,741.  . 

TBOLLOFS,  AwTHOKY,  second  son  of  Mrs.  Prances  Trollope,  and  one  of  the  most  . 
popular  novelists  of  the  day.  was  b.  in  1616.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  sub- 
sequently  Harrow.  While  Ailing  a  responsible  official  situation  in  the  post-office,  he  has 
found,  or  made,  leisure  to  amuse  the  public  with  a  long  series  of  novels,  of  very  remark- 
able merit.  The  flrst  work  which  decisively  drew  attention.  The  Warden,  was  followed 
by  a  continuation,  Bcn'okeslier  Towers,  which  remains,  perhaps,  the  cleverest  of  all  hia 
books.  In  rapid  succession  to  these,  came  Doctor  Thorne,  The  Bertrame,  The  Three 
Gierke,  CaeUe  Biehmond,  Pramley  Pareonage  (originally  published  in  the  ComhtU  Maga* 
2iifne\  The  KeUye  and  ihe  (yXeUye,  Orley  Farm,  The  BmaU  Ecmee  at  AUimgton  (con* 
tributed  to  the  CornhiU  Magazine),  Rachel  Ray,  Mies  Maekentie,  Can  Y&u  F&rgioe  Eer^ 
Ralph  the  Heir,  The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere,  and  other  work&  Besides  these,  Jlr,  Trol- 
lope  has  published  several  pleasant  volumes  of  travels  about  I7ie  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main,  on  North  America,  on  Australia,  and  on  South  Africa  (1878).  Trollope 
IS  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  living  novelists.  He  does  not  go  very 
deep;  but  be  sketches  the  suuerficial  aspects  of  society  with  a  diarming  lightness  and 
facility  of  touch,  and  is  unfailingly  agreeable  and  arousing. 

His  elder  brother,  Thomas  Apolphtjs^  has  lived  for  many  years  at  Florence,  and  is 
favorably  known  to  the  public  by  his  Girlhood  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  A  Decade  of  Italian 
Women^  and  a  number  of  novels  such  as  La  Beata,  Marietta,  Lindisfarn  Chase,  Gemma, 
The  Garstange,  The  Dream  Numbers,  He  has  also  written  a  Mstory  of  Florence,  and  in 
1877  the  Life  of  Pius  IX. 

TEOLLOPE,  Mrs.  Francbs,  a  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  some  eminence, 
was  b.  in  the  year  1780.  Her  father  was  an  English  clergyman.  In  1800,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  a  barrlster-at-law.  In  llSdO,  she  went  to  America;  and 
during  a  three-years^  residence  in  the  United  States,  amassed  the  materials  of  her  flrst 
book.  Domestic  Ufe  of  the  Amerieam;  published  in  1882.  This  work  attracted  great 
attention;  and  the  severity  of  certain  of  its  strictures  was  much  resented  by  our  sensi- 
tire  cousins  over  the  water.  From  this  time  forward,  the  literary  activity  of  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope was  nearly  uninterrupted,  and  her  name  bedame  one  of  the  more  notable  of  the. 
time.  Novels  of  society  and  impresrions  of  travpl  make  up  the  sum  of  her  works.  Of 
her  novels,  the  most  successful  is,  perhaps,  The  Widofo  Bamabp  (8  vols.,  1880);  with  its 
sequel.  The  Widow  Married  (8  vols.,  1840);  followed  by  The  Bamabys  in  America,  or 
the  Adveniures  of  a  Widow  Married,  Mrs.  Trollope  was  a  woman  of  strong  talent,  and 
her  works  are  full  of  idirewd  observfition,  and  true,  if  at  times  somewhat  ooarse,  humor.  * 
U.  K.  XIV.— 87 
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They  wcue  popular  in  tl'eir  day,  and  very  weil  deterred  their  popularity ;  but  alreat^ 
they  ore  weiirnigb  foraotten.  No  list  of  them  in  detail  seems  needed.  During  the  life 
of  lier  husband,  Mrs.  Trollope  resided  chiefly  at  Harrow.  During  her  later  yean,  much 
of  her  time  was  passed  in  Italy,  wliere  her  eldest  sou,  ThcMoas  Adoiphus,  had  taken  up 
his  abode.     8he  died  at  Floreaee,  Oct.  6,  1868. 

TROLLS,  in  mythology,  misshapen  dwai-fs,  inhabiting  hills  and  mounds,  having 
abnormal  thieving  propensities;  stealing  children  and  substituting  their  own  offspring 
for  them.  They  were  peculiarly  sensitive  to  noise,  which  was  their  especial  aversion, 
reminding  them  of  the  hammer  of  Thor,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  throw  after 
them,  'niey  were  called  the  hill-people.  Though  strong,  they  were  easily  outwitted 
by  men. 

TBOXBOirX  (Ital.  great  trumpet),  a  large,  deep-toned  brass  instrument,  of  the  trumpet 
species,  but  consisting  of  two  separate  parts,  so  constnicted  that  the  two  ends  of  one  fit 
into  those  of  the  other,  and  coBsequently,  by  sliding  the  one  part  in  or  out,  the  tube 
trough  which  the  air  passes  may  be  shortened  or  lengthened,  and  the  pitch  changetl  at 
pleasure.  Three  kinds  of  trombone  are  in  general  use,  differing 'in  pitch;  the  aUo  trom- 
bone, with  a  compass  extending  from   ~9' — ^LJij^  to  ^    '     y,  the  teTior  trombone. 
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and  the  boM  trombon»,  whose  oompaaa 
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on  the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  defis  respectively.  There  is  also  a  doubMass  trombone,, 
which  is  hut  rarely  used.  Tlie  tromboae,  if  judiciously  empioyed,  is  a  verv  effective 
instrument  in  an  orohestra-— the  tone  is  gimnder  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  the 
trumpet. 

TRO>fP,  a  blowing-machine  actuated  by  a  current  of  falling  water.  It  Is  used  ia 
in!)untainous  districts  for  supplying  air  to  lunlaoes.  A  large  pipe,  usually  about  2  fL 
in  diameter,  leada  from  an  upper  reservoir  of  wator  to  a  dsOem  )d5  or  SO  ft.  below  it.  A. 
few  feet  beneath  the  reservoir  the  pipe  is  cootncted  to  a  funnel  shape,  and  immediately 
l>elow  this,  where  it  widens,  there  are  a  nnmbef  of  holes  for  the  admiseioa  of  air,  which 
rusliei)  in  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  created  by  the  descending  water,  whicli,  togetii'*r 
with  the  air,  is  carried  to  the  lower  cistern,  where  separation  is  efi^ted,  the  water  passing 
out  at  the  bottpm  and  the  aur  out  at  the  top,  at  a  pressure  regulated  by  the  rale  ofexit  of 
the  water. 

TROMP,  CoBiTBLis  VAiff,  Itm^in;  b.  RoCterdaia,  HollMd;  son  of  Kaarten  HarperU 
zoon.  When  but  21  years  old  he  was  made  a  vioe-admiml,  as  a  reward  for  Itis  sneeesn  in 
lighting  African  pirates  and  the  EngUsh.  In  1696  he  foughi  with  distinctieo  in  the  flr»t 
battle  with  the  English,  but  in  the  contest  of  July  25  his  ennduet  did  not  meet  with  De 
Ruyter's  approval,  and  he  was  removed.  In  the  war  of  167a  he  again  served  with  dis- 
tinction; and.  after  De  Ruyter*s  death,  sueoeeded  him  in  command.  He  was  afterward 
at  the  head  of  the  Danish  navy. 

tEOMF,  MABTiir  Harpkrwoow,  a  celebrated  Dutch  admiral,  was  b.  at  the  Brfel  ia 
1597.  When  a  boy  he  went  to  cea  with  his  father,  a  commander  in  the  Dutch  navy.  In 
an  engagement  off  thj  coast  of  Guinea  with  an  EUjErllsh  cruiser,  his  father  was  liilled, 
and  young  Tromp  made  prisoner.  His  captors  compelled  him  to  serve  as  a  cabin- boy 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  after  which  his  history  becomes  for  some  time  obscure.  In 
1622  we  find  hipi  a  lieutenant  on  board  a  Dutch  ship-of-the-)ine;  a«d  two  years  ofter- 
ward  prince  Maurice  gave  him  command  of  a  frigate.  In  1629  the  famous  admim!  Peter 
Hein  took  command  of  Tromp's  ship,  and  was  killed  by  his  side.  Disgusted  by  some 
real  or  imaginary  slight,  Tromp  about  this  time  rctbed  from  the  service.  In  1687  he 
returned,  and  was  created  Heu tenant-admiral  by  the  stndtholder  Frederick  Henry.  He 
W}is  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  eleven  ships.  He  now  prosecuted  a 
vigorous  naval  war  i«ainst  the  Bpaniards.  Caking  in  one  celebrated  action,  fouglit  on 
Oct.  21,  1699,  18  richly-laden  gaileoaa.  But  the  events  whicli  were  to  render  the  name 
of  Tromp  inynortU  df  I  not  occur  until  the  oommenoement  of  hostilities  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland  in  161S2.  On  Hay  18  of  that  year  he  encountered  the  Bnglinh  fleet 
under  admiral  Blake.  The  Dutoh  were  defisated  with  die  lo<$s  of  two  shipe^of-war. 
Tromp  was  for  a  while  superseded  in  eommaad  by  Buyter  and  De  WiU,  but  he  was  sooa 
afterward  reinstated.  On  Nov.  29.  same  year,  lie  sgam  encountered  Blake  in  the  strait 
of  Dover.  Ttiie  time  Puccess  was  deekledfy  with  the  DutdL  The  English  fleet  was 
obliged  to  retire;  and  Tromp  sailed  up  the  ehaaoel  with  a  broom  at  bis  masthead,  to 
denote  that  he  had  ewept  his  foes  from  the  sees.  They  were,  however,  not  long  in  re*> 
turning.  On  Feb.  18,  1656,  Monk  and  Deane  having  been  united  in  command  with 
Blake,  they  attacked  Tromp  near  Portland,  and  defeated  him,  though  only  after  a  con- 
'  test  memorable  for  its  obstinacy.    It  lasted  three  days,  at  the  close  of  whioh  Blake  had 
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taken  or  destroyeid  11  sbips-of-var  and  80  merchantineD,  killed  ^000  of  the  eoeny,  nd 
captured  IftOO.  On  June -3  and  B  folio wiing,  another  terrifflc  battle  took  place  off  n. 
Foreland,  in  which  six  Dutch  vessels  were  captured,  11  sunk,  and  the  remainder  driven 
into  Calais  roads.  On  July  81  the  warfare  was  again  renewed  off  tlie  coast  of  Holland. 
On  this  occasion  the  Dutch  lost  80  men-of-war,  and  admiral  Tromp  was  killed. 

Tromp  was  a  tb(»rough  seaman,  homely  in  manner,  benevolent  in  disposition,  and 
enthufiiastio  in  his  calling.    Ue  was  buried  at  Delft,  -with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 

TBOK80S,  a  small  island  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Norway,  in  Fin9iark^  lies  between  the 
island  KvalO  and  the  main-land.  It  is  4  m.  long  and  about  1^  m.  broad.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  is  the  ismall  but  tUriviug  town  of  the  same  n^me,  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Russian  vessels  from  Arcu angel  and  the  White  sea  visit  this  town,  and  bring  corn, 
which  tliey  exchange  f6r  dried  tish.     Pop.  about  8,000. 

TBOH,  or  Trok:^,  weight,  the  moai  aocieut  system  of  weight  used  in  Scotland,  is  so 
called  from  trone,  a  species  of  heavy  beam  or  balance  set  up  in  the  market- place  and 
employed  for  the  weighing  of  he^vv  wares.  The  weights  employed  in  the  public 
markets  formed  the  most  convenient  reference,  and  consequently  tron  weight  became 
the  standard.  The  tron  lb.  contained  20  oz.,  but  from  the  custom  of  givine  "one  in" 
to  the  score,  was  always  reckoned  at  21  oz. ;  this  was  the  most  general  value;  but  it 
varied  in  the  liifferent  market-towns  between  thiia  and  28  oz.  The  later  tron  stone  or 
standard  weight  contains  10  tron  lbs.,  each  lb.  16  tron  oz.,  and  each  tron  oz.  16  drops; 
the  trun  lb.  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  1.8747  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

TRONDHJEM.    0ee  TQUQNPBJia^.  ante. 

TBOOK,  an  important  sea-pprt  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  Sootlftnd,  8  m.  s.w.  of  Kil- 
marnock, and  6  m.  n.  of  Ayr.  The  greater  part  of  t^e  towQ  (which  is  not  older  than 
the  present  century)  occupies  a  bare  and  level  promontorv ;  but  along  the  broad  and 
beautiful  strand  of  Ayr  bajy,  known  as  the  "south  b^ach,  stretche9,  for  nearly  half  a 
mile,  a  row  of  Ikandaome  villas  and  cottager,  built  chie^y  fpr  the  accomnH>4atlon  of 
summer  visitors.  The  place  is  yearly  becoming  mure  attrac^ve  as  a  sco-coast  residence, 
partly  on  account  of  its  extreme  salubrity,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  ample  scope 
aftorded  by  its  wide  stretch  of  sands  for  the  simple  amusements  of  the  sea-shore.  The 
harbf>r,  which  occupies  the  extren^ily  of  the  pron^pntory,  is  secure  and  spacious,  and  is 
much  frequented.  The  principal  exports  are  coal  and  iron^  of  which  Ayrshire  yields  an 
abundant  supply.    Pop.  i4  '71,  8,790. 

TBOOP,  in  cavalry,  tbo  ualit  of  fonuotion,  forming  the  eomnand  of  a  captain,  con* 
sisting  usually  of  60  tnoopexs^  and  corr^isponding  to  a  company  of  infaqtry.  The  offlcen 
of  a  British  tvoop  aro  the  cMotaift  aad  Vwo  Ueutenaota  Two  troops  f^rm  a  squadron. 
The  trooper's  pay  is  Is.  6d  a  day. 

TBOO'PIAL,  MoMhnM,  a  genus  of  bir^s  of  the  family  <^midks  (see  Stabling), 
having  a  short,  thiek,  eenieal  bill;  lon^,  pointed  wings;  and  a  slii^tly  rounded  tail. 
Tlie  cow  trooplal  (.If.  pMoriii^,  also  osllea  cow  blaok-bird,  cow-pen  bird,  etc.,  iacom* 
mon  in  Nortii  America,  passtng  the  winter  in  southern  parte  of  the  oantinenl,  and  mi-* 
gratmg  northward  in  aprlng.  Its  plitpage  is  of  a  ahioipg  b&«6)|  eolpr  ei:cepl;  ^Q  head  and 
neck,  which  are  blackiah*bmwn.  It  ie  very  geaemliy  to  be  seen  In  attenoaneaon  cattle, 
picking  up  the  insects  wiiich  they  disturb,  or  which  fure  attracted  by  their  dropplnga 
Like  the  cuckoo,  it  makfis  no  nest  of  ila  ow»»  but  d^posita  its  oggs  in  the  neata  of  other 
birds. 

TROOST,  aimARD,  1776-1890;  b.  Holland;  educated  at  Ike  univeNttyof  Leyden;cap- 
tured  by  a  privateer  in  1800,  while  on  hie  wav  to  Java,  on  a  scientific  expedition  under 
the  patronage  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland;  he  became  a  resident  of  Fhiladel- 

Shia,  where  he  founded  the  academy  of  natural  history,  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi- 
ent.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  cliemistry  in  tlio  rhiladelphia  college  of  pharmacy, 
and  afterward  a  member  of  Robert  Owen's  New  Harmony  community.  In  1^  he  tie^ 
came  profeasor  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  kninerology  in  tJie  univenilty  of  Naehville. 
TBOIPJB'OIiIV,  a  genue  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  iropasolaoem.  Tliis  order  is 
allied  to  halMtninaeea  and  fferaniaeem.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  and  are  all 
natives  of  South  America.  Thevars  smooth  herbaceous  phuns.  somewhat  succulent,  with 
an  acrid  or  pungent  taste,  trailing  or  twinine  stems,  and  aHeraate  simple  or  divided 
leaves,  destitute  of  stipules.    Tlie  species  of  the  genus  tropsdohim  form  the  greatest 

Eart  of  the  order,  and  have  usually  simple  peltate  leaves.  T.  fnqju»  is  the  well- 
nown  IspzAN  Cvaum  of  our  gardens,  the  unripe  fruit  of  which  is  often  uaei  to  give 
pungency  to  pickles,  \mder  the  name  of  na$turinim.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  has 
'long  been  much  cultivated  in  Biitain  as  an  ornamental  plant,  climUng  among  bushes  or 
on  trellisea,  and  taking  hold  by  the  curving  stalks  of  its  leaves;  its  stems  from  6  to  10 
ft.  long,  its  foliage  abundaut,  and  its  flpwera  ]ar|!e,  orange,  or  dark  red.  Tlie  young 
leaves  are  used  in  salads.  The  Indian  areas  is  really  a  perennial,  although  it  flowers 
within  a  few  months  from  the  timed  sowing,  and  in  Britain  is  alwavs  treated  as  an 
annual,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  winter.  T.  wdnus  is  very  similar,  but  of 
'  weaker  growth,  and  its  flowers  smaller  T,  pereffritwm,  although  much  more  recently 
introduced  into  Britain  than  the  Indian  rress,  has  now  liecome  almost  equally  com- 
mon, and  is  a  great  favorite  in  flower-gardens.  It  is  popularly  called  the  Canary  Fulst, 
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Its  BteiBfi  are  long  and  slender,  and  if  speedily  eoren  a  high  trellis.  Several  other  spe- 
cies are  frequent  and  fine  ornaments  of  gartlens  and  green-houses.  The  tubers  of  T. 
tuberosum  are  eaten  in  Peru.    Their  taste  is  peculiar. 

TBOPE  (Gr.  trapos,  a  "change,"  a  "turning*')  is  ^e  name  of  a  figure  of  speech 
which  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  metaphor  (q.y.). 

TBOFEO'KIUS,  in  Greek  legend,  was  the  most  slcUlful  architect  of  his  day,  and  was  the 
son  of  Erginus,  icing  of  Orcbomenus,  or  of  Apollo.  Along  with  his  brother,  Agamedes, 
he  built  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  the  treasury  of  king  Hyrleus  in  Boeotia,  which  the  two 
are  said  afterward  to  have  plundered.  After  bis  death  he  was  worshiped  as  a  hero, 
and  had  a  celebrated  oracle  at  Lebadeia (Livadla)  in  Bceotia.  "The  entrance  to  the  ore* 
cle  was  a  very  narrow  aperture  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  protected  by  a  marble 
parapet  about  two  cubits  in  height,  and  by  brazen  spikes  above  it."  The  votary  who 
wished  to  enter  the  "  cave  of  Trophonius/* In  order  to  consult  the  oracle,  after  preparing 
himself  for  several  days  previously  by  purification  and  sacrifice,  lay  prone  on  his  back, 
and  put  his  feet  into  the  cave,  when  he  was  caught  by  some  unseen  force,  and  violently 
pulled  inside. 

TBO'PET  (Lat.  tropcBum,  Gr.  tropawn,  from  trepo,  to  put  to  flight— the  letter  h  in  the 
English  word  being  an  intrusive  letter)  was  a  memoiial  of  victory  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  enemy  had  turned  to  flight.  Among  the  Greeks  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Macedonians,  who  erected  no  trophies),  one  or  two  shields  and  helmets  of^  the  routed 
enemy,  placed  upon  the  trimk  of  a  tree  served  as  the  sign  and  memorial  of  victory. 
After  a  sea-fight,  the  trophy  consisted  of  the  beaks  and  stem  ornaments  of  the  captured 
vessels,  set  up  on  the  nearest  coast.  It  was  considered  wrong  to  destroy  sucb  a  tropby, 
and  equally  wrong  to  repair  it,  when  it  had  fallien  down  through  time,  for  animosity 
ought  not  to  be  perpetual.  In  early  times,  the  Romans  never  erected  trophies  on  the 
field,  but  decorated  the  buildings  at  Rome  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.    Of  this 

gractice,  we  have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  rattra  or  beaks  set  up  in  the  forum.  In 
kter  times,  pillars  and  triumphal  arches  were  employed  to  commemorate  victories. 
Besides  these,  in  modern  times,  the  humiliation  of  an  enemy  is  rendered  lasting  by  such 
devices  as  the  bridge  of  Jena,  of  Waterloo,  and  by  the  distribution  of  capturea  cannon. 
Morally  considered,  this  practice  is  no  improvement  upon  the  simple  and  perishable 
trophies  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

TBOPIC-BIBB,  Phaeton,  a  genus  of  birds,  ranked  by  some  In  the  family  peUeamda, 
by  others  in  U»rtda.  The  bill  is  strong,  pointed,  and  almost  arched;  the  bead  com- 
pletely feathered;  the  wings  long;  the  tail  short,  except  two  feathers,  which  are  very 
long  and  slender.  Only  two  species  are  known,  both  tropieal,  and  often  seen  very  far 
from  land.  The  Common  Tbofic-bikd  (P.  athereus)  is  about  the  size  of  a  partndge, 
while,  with  curved  lines  of  black  on  the  back;  some  of  the  oiuU-feathers  hkicK  tipped 
with  white.  It  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  while  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  cx^eans, 
the  other  species  (P.  phanicwus)  appears,  which  is  of  a  pale  rose-color,  with  black  wing 
coverts,  and  the  long  feathers  of  the  tail  red.    The  tropic-birds  breed  on  high  cUfEs. 

TBOPI08  (Gr.  turning-points  or  limits)  are  two  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  terrestrial 
globe,  passing  through  the  most  northerly  and  southerly  points  on  the  earth's  surface  at 
which  the  sun  is  vertical.  On  the  armillary  sphere  (q.v.),  consequently,  the  ecliptic  (the 
tepresentation  of  the  sun's  path)  touches  but  does  not  cross  the  tropics.  The  tropics 
include  between  them  all  those  points  on  the  earth's  surface  at  which  the  sun  is  ever 
vertical.  The  tropic  north  of  the  equator  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  because  the  sun 
at  the  summer  solstice  (at  which  time  he  is  vertically  over  that  tropic)  enters  the  constel* 
lationof  Cancer;  and  the  southern  one  is,  for  a  similar  reason,  denominated  the  tropic 
Of  Capricorn.  The  tropics  are  not  absolutely  fixed  at  a  uniform  distance  from  the  equa- 
tor, but  the  limits  of  their  variation  are  extremely  narrow.  For  Jan.  1, 1882,  the  Nauti^ 
ecU  Almanac  gives  their  position  in  dd"*  27'  16  .60   n.  and  s.  respectively. 

TBOPTAV,  the  capital  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  is  a  well-built 
town,  184  m.  n.e.  of  Vienna  by  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government, 
and  has  a  castle,  cathedral,  several  palatial  buildings,  churches,  and  public  schools,  a 
library  of  82,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  Bilesian  antiquities,  important  manufactures  of 
machinery,  cottons,  linens,  and  beet-root  sugar,  and  an  active  transit  trade.  Pop.  *69, 
16,608.  A  diplomatic  congress  was  held  here  in  October  and  November,  1820,  which 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Iiaibach  (q.v.). 

TBOVBADOUB  (Provenpal,  troba/r;  Fr.  trouwr,  to  find,  of  unknown  derivation).  In 
Provencal  poetry  (see  TROUviRE),  a  troubadour  was  a  polished  and  cultivated  poet — 
what  the  Germans  call  a  Kunetdichter  (art-poet) — who  did  not  make  a  trade  of  his  muse, 
in  opposition  to  the  musician  and  jongleur,  who  wandered  about  the  country  singing 
for  money.  Yet  this  distinction  only  gradually  showed  itself.  At  first,  all  classes  of 
the  community  were  nearly  equally  rude,  and  what  pleased  the  peasant  in  the  shape  of 
song,  pleased  the  prince  also;  but  by  degrees,  a  superior  refinement  and  sensibility  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  tastes  and  manners  of  courts,  and  this  superiority  found  poetical 
expression  in  a  more  artistic  kind  of  verse  than  had  hitherto  prevailed.  Great  nobles, 
princes,  and  kings  who  practiced  verse-making  for  their  pleasure,  or  out  of  chivalroiw 
^llantry,  were  always  called  troubadours;  while  inferior  knights,  court-attendants  (M. 
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La(.  fmnuteriaUn;  hence  fnenMirdu,  miiiBtrels),  and  even  divantm  and  serfs  who  lived  by 
their  art,  or  at  least  took  money  for  the  exercise  of  it,  were  sometimes  called  trouba- 
dours, and  sometimes  jongleurs.  Under  this  last  name  were  classed  the  musicians, 
aingerSp  Jugglers  (a  word,  in  fact,  which  is  only  a  corruption  of  jongleur),  etc. ;  all,  in 
short,  who  did  not  themselves  make  or  invent  (trobar)  poems,  but  only  recited  or  chanted 
them,  or  whose  business  it  was  to  accompany  the  singer  on  some  musical  instrument. 
The  more  celebrated  troubadours  had  one  or  several  such  jongleurs  in  their  service,  as  it 
was  considered  ii^fra  dig.  for  a  poet  to  be  his  own  fiddler.  This  new  troubadour  poetry 
(art  tU  trobar),  which  it  may  be  remarked  was  lyrical,  while  the  popular  minsti-elsy  was 
mainly  of  the  eptc  baUad  sort,  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  advancement  of 
literature  and  culture  generally;  vet  those  who  practiced  it  never  formed  themselves 
into  a  guild,  or  into  special  schools,  but  preserved  a  certain  free  individualism,  which 
gives  a  fine  picturesqueness  to  the  outlines  of  their  history.  At  all  the  courts  (great  an4 
small)  in  s.  France,  n.  Spain,  and  Italy,  they  were  esteemed  a  brilliant  ornament 
of  society;  princes  and  fair  dames  (often  themselves  troubadours,  as  has  been  remarked) 
were  proud  of  their  praise,  and  their  service  of  gallantry,  or  dreaded  the  biting 
raillery  of  their  satiric  muse;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  troubadours 
gladly  attached  themselves  to  the  court  of  a  ^at  prince  or  noble,  sometimes  praising 
their  master  in  Hrwntes  (service-songs),  sometimes  censuring  him,  but  at  any  rate,  alwajrs 
selecting  some  lady  as  the  **  mistress  of  their  heart,"  to  whom  they,  under  a  general  or 
allegorical  name,  addressed  their  love-songs  {can90%),  whose  cruelty  thev  bewailed  in 
songs  of  lamentation  {planei),  or  whose  death  they  mourned  in  sorrowful  threnodiea 
Although  the  'Move-service"  of  tbe  troubadours  was  often  nothing  more  tlian  an  arti- 
ficial gallantry,  having  more  esprit  than  heart  in  it.  yet  not  uufrequently  the  sport  passed 
into  fatal  earnest,  and  adultery,  murder,  and  revenge  were  tUe  oonsequences. 

Further,  when,  as  often  happened  at  great  court-festivals,  several  troubadours  were 
present,  the  latter  used  to  indulge  in  competitions  or  verse- battles  {ienson$)  aonong  them- 
selves, for  the  ff ratification  of  the  high  society  assembled  there;  mostly  on  questions 
selected  by  the  ladies  from  the  "Laws  of  Love;*'  one  or  more  of  these  ladies  sitting  as 
umpires  at  such  poetic  Jousts,  and  deciding  who  were  the  victors.  But  although  the 
troubadours  as  a. rule  monotonously  confined  themselves  to  themes  ot  gallantry,  yet 
sometimes  their  muse,  especially  in  its  satiric  moods,  ventured  into  higher  regions,  and 
fflanced  at  the  general  conditions  of  society,  or  the  graver  evils  of  the  times — as  the  wars 
between  the  English  and  French  armies  in  southern  France;  the  persecution  of  the  Albi- 
genses;  the  deffeneracjr  of  theclerfflr;  the  diminishing  zeal  for  tbe  crusades,  etc. ;  or  they 
even  descended  to  depict  the  life  of  the  peasantry,  and  sang  their  adventures  with  shep- 
herdesses, etc.,  in  pastoretas  and  vagueyras.  The  most  illustrious  patrons  of  the  troubor 
dour  poetry  were  the  counts  of  Provence,  particularly  Raimund  Berengar  IIL  (1167-81), 
Alphonse  II.  (119$-1309),  and  Raimund  Berengar  IV.  (1309-45);  the  counts  of  Toulouse, 
as  Kaimund  de  St.  Gilles,  who  Joined  the  ranss  of  the  crusaders  in  1096,  Raimund  V. 
(1148-94),  and  Rsiimund  VIL  (1222^9);  Richard  Co&ur  de  Uon  of  England,  himself  a 
troubadour;  Eleanor,  wife,  first  of  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  afterward  of  Henry  II  of 
England;  Ermengarde,  viscountess  of  Narbonne;  the  kings  of  Araeon,  as  Alfonso  IL 
(1163-96).  Pedro  IL  (1196-1213),  and  Pedro  III.  (1276-85);  the  kings  of  Castile,  as 
Alfonso  IX.  (118a-1229),  and  more  especially  Alfonso  X.  (q.v.),  sumamed  the  Wise; 
several  Italian  princes,  as  Bonifacio,  count  of  Montferrat,  and  after  1904  king  of  The*- 
salonica,  and  Azzo  VIL  of  Este  (1215-63).'  These  names  also  indicate  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritory on  which  the  troubadour  poetry  was  cultivated— viz.,  Provence,  Toulouse,  Poitou, 
Dauphiue,  or  briefly  France  s.  of  the  Loire;  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Aragon  in 
Spain;  and  part  of  Upper  Itely.  It  kisted  for  about  200  years  (1090-1290).  and  one  can 
distinguish  three  periods  in  its  history:  (1)  The  period  of  its  genesis  or  birth,  or  its 
development  out  of  mere  popular  minstrelsy  into  artistic  poetry  (1090-1140);  (2)  its 
golden  age  (1140-1250);  (3)  the  period  of  its  decline  (1250-90).  The  first  of  these  periods 
is  marked  by  a  conscious  striving  after  something  finer  and  more  poetic  than  the  rude 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  verse;  the  second,  by  the  loftiest  expression  of  ideal  chivalry 
and  gallantry,  and  the  most  perfect  development  of  artistic  form ;  the  thbd,  by  an  ever- 
increasing  serio-didactic  tendency,  and  a  deeeneracy  in  poetic  art.  Thus  the  poetry  of 
the  troubadours  rose,  and  ruled,  and  fell  with  that  courtly  chivalry  which  was  at  once 
its  inspiration  and  its  soul. 

The  long  list  of  troubadours  beeins  with  Guillkm  IX.  count  of  Poictiers  (1087-1127), 
the  earliest  of  whom  we  have  any  Knowledge,  and  whose  verses  exhibit  partly  the  popu- 
lar ballad  style,  and  partly  a  more  elaborate  mode  of  poetic  conception.  His  life  and 
works  appear  to  have  been  equally  immoral. — After  him  comes  Bernard  db  Ventadour 
(1140-95),  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the  golden  age  of  troubadour-minstrelsy.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  serf  of  the  vicomte  Ebles  II.  of  Ventadour.  Recognizing  the  talent  of 
young  Bernard,  his  master  encouraged  and  assisted  him;  but  his  poetic  enthusiasm  was 
more  excited  by  his  passion  for  Ebfes's  wife,  Agnes  de  Montlu9on,  than  by  Ebles's  own 
commendations,  and  by  the  favor  shown  him  by  later  patronesses,  queen  Eleanor,  Joanna 
of  Este.  etc.,  all  of  whom  he  celebrated  in  fiery  and  delicate  strains.— Marcabrun 
(1140-85),  a  foundling,  was  much  feared  for  his  power  of  .satire,  and  was,  in  fact,  mur- 
dered by  the  castellan  of  Guian  for  an  exercdse  of  his  fatal  gift.  He  is  reckoned  tlie 
inventor  of  the  art-song  («an«&).--jAUPRE  Rudkl,  prince  of  Bteya  (1140-70),  is  equally 
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famous  for  his  languishing  love-songs,  and  his  romantic  passion  for  the  countess  of 
Tripoli,  whom  be  never  saw  till  he  was  at  the  point  of  death. — Peirb  d'Auvebonb 
(1163-1215),  son  of  a  citizeQ  of  Clennout,  called  himself  *' master  of  the  troubadours;" 
yei  his  songs  are  more  remarkable  for  their  artistic  linish  than  for  their  poetic  iiispira- 
tiiMi.—OuiLLBM  DB  Cabbstaino  (1181-96),  son  of  a  poor  knight,  has  become  famous 
through  his  tragic  love  tor  the  wife  of  his  lord,  Haimon  de  Roussillon.—UicirAiiD  the 
LiON-HBARTS  8oug  composed  during  his  captivity  in  Austria,  is  widely  known;  and  the 
songs  of  GuiRANT  DB  BoRNEiL  (1175-1220)  have  a  manly  and  earnest  ring  about  them; 
but  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole  fraternity  was  Pbibb  Vidal  (1175-1215), 
a  man  wondrously  endowed  with  poetic  gifts,  but  who  led  so  mad,  wasteful^  immoral  a 
life,  and  committed  such  extravagant  follies,  that  one  doubts  whether  he  was  altogether 
sane.  He  was  the  terror  of  husbands.— Bbrtbakd  db  Borit  (1180-85),  equally  celebrated 
as  warrior  and  poet,  played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  of  Henry  1£.  of  England  with 
his  TobelUous  sons,  and  was  a  zealous  French  patriot  His  sonss  are  for  the  most  part 
of  a  uolitical  cast,  full  of  martial  ardor  and  the  love  of  fatherland.  In  his  lifetime,  men 
dreaded  his  sham  tongue  no  less  than  his  keen  sword. — FoLquBT  pb  Mabsbillb 
(1180-12S1)  was  the  son  of  a  Genoese  merchant  established  at  Maraeille.  After  wasting 
his  youtli  in  amorous  gayeties,  in  a  fit  of  grief  for  the  death  of  one  of  his  many  mis- 
tresses, he  entered  the  church,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  of  Toulouse,  and  signalized 
himself  by  the  fanatical  zeal  with  which  he  persecuted  the  Albigenses.  Folquet's  songs, 
twenty-five  in  number,  are  of  an  impassioned  nature. — Rah^ut  vr  Vaqubibas 
(1180-1907),  a  native  of  the  co.  of  Orange,  in  the  s.  of  France,  was  tlie  son  of  a  knight, 
aud  so  great  a  favorite  with  Bonifacio  II.,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  that  the  latter 
positively  tolerated  his  sister's  intimacy  with  the  poet.  He  accompanied  his  patron 
to  the  I^t.  and  probably  fell  with  him  fighting  against  the  Bulnurfatns.  Some  of 
his  songs  have  found  their  way  into  different  Romanic  tongues. -^Pbibot  (1180-122S), 
in  his  condition  and  fortunes,  curiously  resembled  his  contemporary  lust  mentioned. 
His  pieces  rank  among  the  finest  love-songs  of  the  troubadours.— ^Thb  Mokk  of 
MoNTAVDOK  (1180-1200)  is  a  poet  whoso  proper  name  is  not  known.  He  was  sprung 
from  a  noble  family  belonginf  to  Au^ergne.  and  became  prior  of  Montaudon,  but, 
notwithstanding,  led  the  free  fife  of  a  wand^ng  poet.  Finally,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  court  of  Aragon ;  Alfonso  It.  made  him  pnor  of  Villafranca,  whore  he  died. 
He  was  more  renowned  for  his  satire  than  for  his  sentiment,  nnd  his  songs  are  full 
of  personalities  <lirected  against  his  brother  troubadours — very  cynical  and  verv  caustic 
— Arwault  Dakisl  ai80-1200),  a  nobleman  of  Riberac,  in  Pfirigord,  whom  love 
made  a  troubadour.  His  powers  of  invention  have  been  highly  praised.  Petrarch 
calls  him  t?  grnnds  mam6ii>  d'Arn^e,  Dante  also  celebrates  his  genius. — Qaucelm 
Faidit  (1190-1240),  son  of  a  burgher  of  Uzerche,  in  Limousin,  led  at  first,  with  his  wife 
Guillclma  Monja,  the  free  and  pleasant  life  ot  a  Jongleur;  but  subsequently  left  her. 
nnd  became  enamored  of  the  countess  Marie  of  Yentadour,  who  made  him  her  trou- 
badour. He  would  fain  have  been  her  panimour  also,  but  she  was  too  prudent;  and 
so,  to  revenge  himself,  he  carried  on  intrigues  with  other  women;  but  hi»  sweetest 
songs  were  those  he  sang  in  his  lady's  praise. >~Raikok  DB  Mibavol  (1190-1220),  one  of 
the  most  lovable  of  (he  troubadours,  although  the  women^^his  spouse  not  excepted,  who 
rwas  herself  a  poetess — ^abused  him  so  bitterly,  that  for  two  years  he  was  out  of  his  mind. 
— Savarib  db  Mauueon  (1200-80),  a  French,  baron,  became  grand  seneschal  of  Aqui- 
tania,  and  took  part  with  Raimund  of  Toulouse  against  Simon  de  Montfort.  His  politi- 
cal career  was  marked  by  great  vacillation.  As  a  poet,  he  is  noted  for  his  Thaom. — 
Pbirb  Cardikal  (1210-80).  son  of  a  knight,  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  preferred 
the  live  of  a  troubadour,  and  traveled  with  his  Jongleur  from  court  to  court.  Jago  I. 
of  Aragon  was  his  great  patron.  He  was  a  master  of  the  moralistic  Sitrventen,  and  assailed 
— but  only  with  a  sort  of  generalized  satire — ^the  nobles  and  clet^.—The  last  represen- 
tative of  the  troubadours  was  GtrniAtrr  RiQtnBB  (1250-94),  a  native  of  Narbonne. 
Although  he  had  in  his  time  many  patrons,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  wsa  Alfonso 
X.  of  Castile,  he  was  often  in  sore  need;  and  his  poems,  full  of  complaints  of  the^isre- 
pute  into  which  his  order  had  fnllen.  mav  be  regarded  as  the  swan-song  of  troubadour 
poetry. —See  Diez,  Lebsn  nnd  Werhe  der  5f>*<?wAa<&f/r«  (Zwickau.  1829);  Fauriel.  IRstoire 
de  la  Litteraiure  PrtfrenQtOe  (8  vols..  Par.  18^);  Oalvani,  Osurtaatoni  fuUa  Poesiti  de- 
Trovadari  (>fodena,  1829),  and  Fiore  di  Storia  letteraria  e  cnvalleresea  delta  OecUania 
(Milan,  1845):  De  Laveleye.  llistoire  de  la  Lantjue  et  de  la  LitfSmture  Prfwenfole 
(Brass.  1845);  Mahn,  IXe  Werkeder  Trovbadmra  {TkiA  1846);  nnd  Die  Bioffraphien  der 
lYortlMdtnire  (Berl.  1858);  Brinckmeier,  Blumenlese  avs  den  Werketi,  der  Troubadours 
(Halle,  1849),  and  BOpelieder  der  Troubadours  (Halle,  1846,)  Kannegiesser,  Qediehte  der 
2rof/badoiir9  (TUb.  1862).  and  Unffedruekte  Pronenznl.  Lieder  (1858);'Bartsch,  OrundrieB 
mr  OcMehiekte  der  ProwmaUseJisn  Literaiur  (1872);  Bayle,  La  JPHfeeie  Prowncale  au  Moueri 
^tf(1876).  ^Y^  M- 

TROUP,  a  CO.  in  w.  Ga.,  bordering  on  Alabama;  870  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  20,  505—80,521 
of  American  birth,  18,974  colored.    Co.  seat»  La  Grange. 

TROUP,  Grorob  McIntosh.  1780-1856;  b.  near  the  Tombighee  river,  Ala.; 
graiiiate  of  the  colle.cre  of  New  Jersey.  1797;  studied  law;  resided  in  (jteorgia:  tneml)er 
of  the  legislature,  1800^;  member  of  congress,  1807-15;  U.  8.  sen^ior^^^^  and 
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1B29^U;  goTemor  of  thestate,  1828^27.  He  wm  «  popiitar  speaker  »f  eztreme  views  in 
regard  to  state  riglits  and  state  sorereignty,  and  with  principles  of  unswerving  integrity. 

'l*ROUP.  Robert,  ll.d.,  1767-1882,  b.  N.  Y.;  studied  law,  but  in  1776  Joined  the 
revolutionary  army  as  lieut.  After  the  battle  of  Long  Island  he  was  confined  in  the 
Jersey  prisou-ship^  and  after  his  exchange  became  aid  to  j?en.  Gates,  and  was  in  the 
baUles  of  Saratoga  and  Stillwater  and  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  In  1778  he  was 
made  secretary  of  the  board  of  war.  After  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  N.  Y. 
legislature,  and  a  Judge  of  the  U.  8.  district  court. 

TROUSDALE,  a  co.  in  n.  Tennessee,  formed  in  1870;  intersected  in  the  s.  by  the 
Cumberland  river;  the  smallest  county  in  the  state;  110  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,646--6,886  of 
American  birth,  2,141  colored.     Co.  seat,  Uartsville. 

TB0U8-BX-10irP,  or  Wolf-Holes,  are  hidden  holes  about  6  ft.  deep,  and  4i  in 
4iameier  at  the  top.  Thev  are  funnel-shaped,  and  have  one  or  moie  pointed  stakes  at  the 
bottom.  They  are  placed  often  thickly  about  the  glacis  and  approaches  to  a  forlress; 
the  oliject  being  to  break  the  ranks  and  otherwise  disorganize  an  attacking  foroe. 

TSOUT  (Fr.  truite,  from  M.  Lat.  iruota,  which,  according  to  Diez,  may  be  from  Gr.  irok- 
tes^  the  name  of  a  voracious  sea-fish,  derived  from  troffo,  to  eat),  the  popular  name  of  many 
apecies  of  the  genus  Mdmo,  as  characterized  by  Cuvier,  some  of  which  are  referred  by 
\  alenciennes  to  his  restricted  genus  mlmo,  some  to  fario,  and  some  to  mlar.  See  Salhok. 
The  name  is  given  to  some  of  the  silvery  species,  migrating  to  the  sea,  and  to  all  ihe 
yellow  species,  which  constantly  inhabit  fresh  waters.  The  former  are  noticed  in  the 
article  Salmon;  the  present  article  is  devoted  to  the  latter. 

TrouU  are  found  in  almoet  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  ComfOH  Tbovt  (M^iiu>/«rte  or  nalar  AtumU)  is  widely 
diffused  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  abounding  in  almost  all  ttie  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
British  isknds  and  the  n.  of  Europe.  It  is  fovnd  even  in  very  small  streams,  and  almost 
to  their  mountain  sources,  but  attains  its  lar^t  size  wheie  there  is  considerable  depth 
of  water  and  abundance  of  food.  An  instaace  is  on  record  of  a  trout  caught  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  branch  of  Hie  Avon  a(t  Salisbury,  wcicbing  25  lbs. ;  bcK  such  a  size  is  very 
rare,  and  even  in  ponds  where  the  trout  are  regularly  fed,  they  seldom  exceed  10  lbs.  A 
trout  of  1  IK  or  li  lbs.  is  reckoned  by  the  angler  a  verv  tne  fisli;  and  many  a  stream 
awarmiog  with  trout  produces  none  neiffly  so  lam.  The  head  of  tbe  common  trout 
is  large;  tlie  eye  large;  the  general  form  symmetrical,  stouter  than  that  of  the  salmon, 
the  convexity  of  the  outBne  of  the  back  nearly  simlUu^  to  that  of  the  belly;  the  tail  is 
slightly  forked,  except  in  old  11^,  in  which  it  becomes  alraoet  soiiBre,  and  sometimes 
even  slightly  oeovex.  The  teeth  are  numerous,  strong,  and  curved;  two  rows  of  them 
extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wtmr^  with  no  marked  group  at  its  front.  The 
color  is  more  or  less  yello^,  but  the  tint  varies  much  in  the  trout  of  different  waters, 
sometimes  neflsing  into  greenish  bl«ck  or  violet  The  cek)r  is  brightest  in  the  tront  of  clear 
atreams.  On  (he  back  tmd  upper  part  of  the  sides  thefe  are  numerous  spots  of  black 
and  red;  the  belly  is  silvery  wlidte.  The  spots  on  Hie  sides  vary  much.  The  fins  are 
lirbt  brown;  the  doiaal  fin  and  taU  with  numerous  darker  brown  spots.  The  varieties 
which  the  common  front  exhibits  in  tints  and  spots  lias  led  to  the  supposition  that  several 
distinct  species  have  perinms  been  confounded  as  one,  and  uttempts  nave  been  made  to 
point  out  tlteir  cimracters;  but  these  have  not  proved  satisfactory  to  the  greater  number 
of  naturaliste.  It  is  certain  that  the  appearance  of  the  trout  is  much  affected  by  the- 
^^racter  of  the  water  m  which  it  lives,  and  the  food  with  wliich  it  is  supplied.  The 
trout  of  a  river  with  a  muddy  bottom  are  very  different  from  those  of  a  clear  stream,  and 
those  of  a  stream  darkly  colored  by  moss  are  easily  distinguished.  The  tint  of  the  flesh 
.  varies  as  well  as  the  external  colors,  being  pink  in  some— -the  finest  for  the  tableland 
white  in  others.  It  has  lieen  found  that  trout  transferred  from  one  locality  to  another 
soon  cliange  their  tints. 

The  trout  is  very  voracious,  and  readily  devours  almost  any  kind  of  animal  food. 
Worms  and  slugs  washed  into  rivers  by  rains  are  very  acceptable  to  it.  Small  crustaceans 
are  supposed  to  be  the  chief  food  of  trout  in  some  lakes  and  streams  which  are  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  their  produce.  Small  fresh-water  shell-fish  are  also  a  favorite  fpod  of 
trout  Small  fish  of  any  kind  which  they  can  capture  are  their  prey,  and  multitudes  of 
salmon-fry  thus  perish.  A  gentleman  well  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article  caught  a 
lar^  trout  which  had  a  very  young  viper  in  its  mouth,  bitten  into  three  pieces;  not  yet 
awallowed,  probably,  because  there  was  not  room  for  it  in  the  over-gorged  stomach. 
The  leaping  of  trout  for  flies  in  a  summer  dav  or  evening  adds  to  the  cnarm  of  many  a 
rural  scene.  SnuiU  trout  often  throw  theniRetves  quite  out  of  the  water;  the  larger  ones 
in  general  merely  ri«e  to  take  struggling  flies  from  its  surface.  The  angler  adapts  his 
.lures  to  the  season  and  the  weather.  In  spring  and  summer,  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
the  artificial  fly  is  very  sucoessfnl:  bait,  generally  tbe  worm,  is  used  in  wet  weather,  or 
when  the  streams  are  much  swollen  by  rains.  The  minnow  is  a  good  bait  for  lareie 
tront.  No  bait  is  more  deadly  than  salmon  roe»  but  th«  use  of  it  is  pirohibited  by  law  in 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  the  salmon  flslieries. 

The  trout  generally  spawns  in  the  end  of  October,  when  the  lower  jaw  of  the  male 
becomes  elongiited  but  not  so  much  as  in  tlie  salmon.  The  spawn  is  deposited  in  the 
«ame  manner  aa  that  of  the  salmon,  in  gravelly  beds,  in  running  stream&^and  the^trout 
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of  Letkes  aacend  ^teeama  for  this  purpoae.  Where  trout  have  no  aooeaa  to  proper  epftwn- 
ing-ground,  recounte  must  be  had  to  artificial  means  to  increase  the  stock  (see  Pisci- 
CULTUHS);  but  in  many  small  streams  their  numbers  seem  incapable  of  being  dimhuBhed 
by  an)r  amount  of  auKling.  The  best  feediug-grounds  are  often  where  there  is  no  good. 
spawDiog-ground  within  reach  of  the  fish.  The  trout  grows  rapidly  when  it  has  abun- 
dant  food.  From  instuaces  of  individuals  kept  in  wells  and  ponds,  it  is  known  to  attala 
an  age  of  30  or  even  50  years. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  common  trout,  one  called  the  Gillaroo  Trout  is  found  In 
lough  Nea^h  and  other  lakes  of  the  u.  of  Ireland.  It  attains  a  large  size,  is  very  thick 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  has  mucli  smaller  teeth  than  the  ordinary  trout. 

The  LocHLETEiT  Trout  (mlmo  Levenerms  or  8,  ccscifer)  is  found  in  Lochleven  in  Scot- 
.  land,  where  the  common  trout  is  also  found,  and  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  more 
pointed  pectoral  fins;  the  much  longer  rays  of  the  tail-fin,  which  is  also  more  pointed  at- 
Its  extremities:  and  particularly  by  the  number  of  the  cecal  appendages,  which  are  from 
60  to  80  in  the  Lochleven  trout,  while  they  do  not  exceed  46  In  the  common  trout.  The 
flesli  of  the  Lochleven  trout  is  not  white  or  pink,  but  red.     It  attains  a  large  size. 

The  Qrbat  Lakb  Tbovt  {tcUmofirox)  is  t^o  only  other  British  species.  It  is  found 
in  some  of  the  larger  British  and  Irish  lakes,  and  in  the  lakea  of  Scandinavia,  seldom,  if 
ever,  ascending  rivers,  except  for  a  short  distance  at  the  spawning -season.  It  attains 
a  size  of  almost  80  lbs. ,  is  a  very  powerful,  active  fish,  and  tries  the  skill  of  the  angler  in 
no  small  degree.  It  diJters  fi'om  the  common  trout  in  the  longer  muzzle,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fins,  in  having  the  t&il  square  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  in  other  characters. 
Its  color  is  generally  deep  purplish  brown,  passing  into  greenish  or  grayish  yellow  on 
the  belly.  The  spots  are  large,  and  not  numerous.  The  great  laloe  trout  feeds  much 
on  small  fishes,  and  is  as  greedy  as  a  pike.  It  is  taken  b^  night-lines,  or  by  trolling  with 
strong  tackle  and  a  small  trout  or  other  small  fish  for  bait.  Young  fish  are  taken  with 
the  artificial  fly.  The  flesh  of  this  species  is  very  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  com. 
mon  trout. — Very  different  from  it  is  the  Lakk  Trout  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  (tcUma  or 
fario  Lemanu$),  which  is  a  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  saknon  trout. 
See  Sai«mon.  It  ascends  the  rivers  which  fail  into  th»  lake,  as  the  sabaon  trout  ascenda 
rivers  from  the  sea. 

North  America  has  nuofterous  species  of  trout.  One  of  them,  the  OoinioK  Brook 
Trout,  or  Spbcklbd  Trout  (acUmo  fonUnaUB),  is  so  similar  to  the  common  trout  of 
Britain,  that  it  may  also  be  regarded  aa  a  variety  rather  than  as  a  distinct  species.  It 
abounds  in  the  streams  of  Canada  and  the  more  eastern  British  provinces,  and  in  tho 
northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  United  StatQs.-«The  North  Amsbxcait  Lakb  Trout^ 
(Mlmo  conflfus)  inhabits  the  deepest  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  and  sometimes  attains  a. 
weight  of  more  than  60  lbs.  It  is  dfdfk-colored,  mottled  with  grayish  spots.  Its  fle^  ia 
dirty  yellow,  and  of  very  poor  quality.  It  never  takes  the  fly,  but  may  be  caneht  with 
the  minnow,  or  a  bait  of  fat  pork.  It  is  more  sluggish  than  its  congeners,  and  affoida 
poor  sport  to  the  angler.  There  are  several  species  of  lake  trout  in  Nortti  Ameriea. 
The  finest  in  quality,  as  well  as  largest  in  size,  is  the  Mackinaw  Trout  or  Namatcubh 
{Salmo  amethystui  or  namoffcuth),  it  is  not  found  in  lake  Erie,  nor  in  lake  OnUrio,  bat 
in  lake  Huron,  lake  Superior,  and  the  more  northern  lakes,  even  in  those  of  the  arctic 
regiona  It  inhabits  the  deepest  parts  of  them,  except  in  autumn,  when  it  resorts  to- 
shallow  water  for  spawnittg.--The  SiaKiwrr  Trout  {stdmo  or  9alar  wiaoovok}  of  lako 
•  Superior  is  of  large  size,  stout,  thick,  and  of  rich  flavor,  but  sofat  as  to  be  almost  unfit 
for  food.— The  RBD-RBLiiiED  Trout  {mXmo  or  fcmo  erytkrogdster)  of  thfe  lakes  of  New^ 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  sometimes  2^  ft.  in  length,  is  deep  greenish  on  the  back, 
lighter  on  the  sides,  which  are  spotted  with  red,  the  belly  orange  rod. 

The  n.w.  of  America  has  its  own  peculiar  species  of  trout,  one  of  which,  the  Okboos 
Trout  (taimo  Oregonen&u),  is  found  in  almost  every  stream  from  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  common  trout  of  BuroiM. 

TBOmnSBE,  the  name  given  in  n.  France  to  the  same  kind  of  courtly  or  polished 
poet  who,  in  s.  France,  etc.,  was  called  troubadour  <q.v.).  Like  the  latter,  he  was 
usually  attended  by  a  Jongleur,  whose  business  it  was  to  furnish  an  instrumental 
accompaniment  to  the  songs  which  his  master  composed  and  sung.  Sometimes 
but  rarely,  the  trouv^re  himself  played  on  a  harp.  On  the  other  hand,  if  minstrels  and 
jongleurs  were  ambitious  enough  to  aspire  to  onginal  composition — ^as  was  the  case,  for 
example,  with  Adenez  le  Rois,  Raymbert  de  Paris,  etc. — they  were  nicknamed  **  Bastard 
Trouvfires"  {troveor  bastart),  or  **  interloping  rhymers"  {oontrerimoieuri).  This  disdainful 
feeling  of  superiority  was  none  the  less  likely  to  be  strong  that  the  poetrv  of  the  tron- 
v^res  was  high  in  favor  at  the  northern  courts,  and  tliat  even  kincs  ana  nobles  were 
proud  of  the  '  *  accomplishment  of  verse. "  Among  these  princely  and  patrician  amateui:^ 
were  Tljibuud  of  Champagne,  king  of  Navarre.  Jean  de  Brienne.  Charles  d*AnJou,  Henri 
III.  of  Brabant,  Pierre  3e  Dr^ux,  count  of  Brittany,  etc.  The  great  patrons  of  the 
trouv^res  were  the  kings  of  ¥  a  icc  and  Enprland,  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  the  counts  of 
Champagne,  Flanders,  etc. ;  \  h  lu  by  the  Anjou  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Naples,  their 
art  was  carried  into  s.  Itai>.  and  by  Henry  of  Burgundy  into  Portt^al.  The 
number  of  trouv^res,  in  consequence,  grew  to  be  considerable;  and  one  can  still  reckon 
.the  names  and  works  of  more  than  150,  of  whom  periuHw  the  most  oelebi|tted  is  the  Oas^ 
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tellftn  de  €k>aoy.«-^6  Do  kk  Rue*  ifiMat*  JSMM^iMsi  <«f  ftt  BardBi,  hi  Jm^^T$  H  lit 
Trautirei  Ifarmands  et  AngUhNtntnaneU  {^  Yola.,  Oaeo,  1884);  Dinaux,  TVywc^iv*,  Jon^ 
glewr9  6i  Mene§tr4l8du  Nord  de  la  Franu  0t  du  Midi  ds  la  Belgique{9Yo\B.,  Par.  1887--48); 
Paris.  LeBam4me&roFranfai9(Pta.  1888);  Wackernagel,  Al0^am.  Lader{194»);  MfttEDer, 
Altfram,  lMd»r  (1868);  Bartsch,  Al/^rm,  AnnafiMn  (1870);  Scheler,  Trvwi^rM  Belg» 
(1876). 

TBO'TXB,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  an  action  brought  to  recover  goods  from  a  persoa 
to  wliom  they  do  not  belong,  but  who  has  in  some  way  obtained  possession  of  them.*  It 
was  founded  on  the  old  flcUoo,  that  the  rightful  owner  had  accidentally  lost  the  goods, 
and  the  |)any  in  possession  had  found  them,  and  would  not  give  them  up  to  such  owner. 
It  is  practically  an  action  to  try  the  title  to  the  goods,  and  therefore  is  of  extensive  appli- 
cation in  the  law  of  contracts,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  law.  The  phdntifT.  if  suc- 
cessful, recovers  the  value  of  the  goods  as  a  i^atisfaction.  The  defendant  is  said  to  hav^ 
illegally  converted  or  appropriated  the  goods,  and  it  is  by  the  conversion  of  the  goods 
that  the  damage  is  done,  and  for  which  the  remedy  is  given. 

TBOWBBII>0£»  a  market-t.  of  Wiltshire,  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  valley  of 
the  river  Biss,  10  m.  s*e.  of  Bath.  In  the  church  of  St.  James,  which  dates  from  the 
14th  0.,  Crabbe  the  poet  officiated  as  clergyman  from  the  year  1814  to  1883.  and  his 
remains  repose  under  a  monument  in  the  chancel.  The  town  has  longp  been  the  seat  of 
woolen  manufactuies,  and  these  within  recent  years,  have  been  earned  on  with  much 
spirit  and  success.  Cassimeres,  kerseys,  tweeds,  and  woolen  cloths  of  the  best  qualities 
are  manufactured.  Many  handsome  villas  have  been  erected  outside  the  town  by  the 
wealthy  mannfactuieri^     Pop.  '71,  11,608. 

TROWBRIDGE,  Edmund,  1709-98;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1728..  He 
was  called  to  the  bar,  where  he  rose  to  eminence.  He  became  attorney-general  of  the 
state  in  1749,  was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  in  1767  was  appointed  chief -justice. 
His  attitude  in  regard  to  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  ana  the  colonists  was  too 
judicial  to  salt  the  latter,  and  he  resigned  from  the  bench  in  1772. 

THOWIBRIDGE,  John  Townsknd;  b.  N.  Y.,  1827;  settled  in  Boston  in  1847,  and 
became  a  writer  for  the  press  and  of  stories.  Among  his  many  works  are  Neiglibor  Jack- 
wood  .(1857):  Gudjo's  Ca*v5(l864);  Ihs  Three  5fe(w/«(1865);  IJetghtxyri'  FtiY?«  (1867);  I^t 
Friends  (1874);  ihe  Young  Surveyor  (1875);  and  TJif  Boole  of  Gold  andoaier  2*ocms  (1879). 

TROWBRIDGE,  William  Petit ;  b.  Mich.,  1828;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1848, 
standing  first  in  his  class.  He  Was  assistant  in  the  astronomical  observatory  of  the 
academy,  and  was  soon  appointed  to  service  on  the  coast  survey;  in  1852  had  char^  of 
the  triangulation  of  the  coast  of  Maine  and  did  similar  work  m  Virginia.  In  1858  he 
began  tidal  and  magnetic  observations  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  occupied  about 
three  years  in  the  duty.  In  1856  he  resigned  his  oommission  and  accepted  a  professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  Michigan,  but  soon  a^in  became  prof.  Bache's  assistant  in  the 
coast  survey.  During  the  rebellion  his  scientific  attainments  were  of  great  value  in  the 
construction  and  repairing  of  forts  and  bridges,  and  be  had  charge  of  the  New  York 
bram^  ofiice  of  the  engineer  department  After  the  war  he  was  connected  for  some 
time  with  the  New  York  Novelty  iron  works,  but  in  1870  accepted  the  professorship  of 
mechanical  or  dynamic  engineering  in  the  Sheffield  scientific  school  of  Yale  college, 
which  position  he  still  holdi^    He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Steam  Oeneraton. 

TBOT.  The  earliest  traditiofts  of  the  Greek  people,  as  contained  in  thehr  oldest 
poetry  and  history,  represent  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  iEgean  as  peopled  by 
various  races,  either  of  genuine  Hellenic,  or  of  closely  affiliated  tribes.  Among  those 
who  peopled  the  eastern  or  Asiatic  coast  are  spmally  named  the  Pehisgi;  the 
Leleges,  the  Caucones,  the  Oarians,  the  Lycians,  and  the  Trojansw  These  last,  to  whom 
Homer's  poem  has  given  a  celebrity  that  throws  all  the  rest  into  the  shade,  occlipied 
the  small  country  in  the  n.w.  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  best  defined,  perhaps,  as  the 
region  of  mount  Ida,  with  its  topoffraphical  dependencies.  That  the  Trojans  were 
eitber  a  Greek  race,  or  some  non-Hellenic  people  under  a  Greek  dynasty,  seems 
probable,  from  the  absence  in  Homer  of  any  such  decided  national  contrast  between 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  as  we  find  in  mediieval  poetry  between  Christians  and  Saracens. 
Local  legends  represented  them  as  closely  connected  with  Crete;  and  Homer  in  the 
Iliad,  xz.,  makes  Priam  the  sixth  m  descent  from  Dardanus,  the  first  of  the  dynasty,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  come  from  Crete.  The  story  of  the  Trojan  war.  which  forms 
the  subject  of  Homer's  great  poem  the  lUad,  is  extremely  simple.  The  Trojans,  in  the 
person  of  Paris,  or  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  Priam,  are  represented 
as  having  had  certain  dealings  with  the  Achftans.  or  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  gav  young  prince  carries  off  from  the  palace  of  Menelans,  king 
of  Sparta,  bis  spouse  Helen,  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  age.  To  revenge  this  insult, 
the  Greeks  banded  themselves  together,  and  sailed  against  Troy  with  a  large  fieet.  All 
the  Greek  tribes  afterward  famous  in  history  took  part  in  this  expedition;  but  the 
most  notable  were  the  Argives  or  Achsans — Greeks  of  the  e.  and  n.  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  adjacent  isles;  the  Spartans^Greeks  of  the  8.e.  district  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; the  Neleids — Greeks  of  the  w.  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus;  the  Boeotians,  and  the 
Thessalians.     Of  the  Thessaliansv  the  most  proiiiinont  captain  was  AchiUesraiuLJha  ^ 
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Snenl  commaiid  of  the  whole  ezpeditioii  was  commlfted  to  A^aineinnQn.  kiag  of 
yctnm,  as  the  head  of  the  most  numerouB  contingent,  and  at  the  saaie  time  the 
btoilier  of  the  royal  person  whose  hospitality  had' been  so  grossly  Tiolated.  This  well- 
appointed  European  army  is  represented  as  having  spent  nine  years  in  besieging  the 
go<l-built  walls  of  the  city  of  Priam  without  maldng  any  impression  on  ito  strength. 
A  violent  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Aramemiion,  breaking  out  in  the  tenth  year, 
so  weakened  the  iuyadine  force  that  the  Trojans,  under  Hector,  pushed  the  Greeks 
back  to  the  very  verge  of  the  sea,  and  almost  set  their  ships  on  fire.  This  quarrel 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Iliad.  At  the  critical  moment,  however,  the  Thessalian 
captain  is  reconciled  to  the  head  of  the  expedition;  and  with  his  return  to  the  field, 
the  fortune  of  war  changes;  Hector,  the  champion  of  Troy,  falls,  and  the  impending 
doom  of  the  city  is  darkly  foreshadowed.  The  siege  and  sack  cf  Troy  did  not  fafi 
within  the  plan  of  Homer's  poem,  but  are  narrated  at  length  in  the  /b<^  Bomeriea,  a 
Oreek  poem  by  Quintus  Smyrnieus,  a  poet  of  the  decadence.  The  Greeks  possessed  a 
long  series  of  popular  poems  called  the  Cyclic  poems,  in  which  the  whole  sequence  of 
the  Trojan  story  was  narrated,  giving  completeness  to  the  brilliant  fragment,  which 
has  been  adorned  by  the  genius  of  Homer.  From  these  poemft--^f  whieli  tlie  abetracts 
are  still  preserved— Virgil  derived  those  materials  which  he  has  used  with  such  effect  in 
the  second  and  third  books  of  his  great  poem.  The  Cyclic  poems,  besides  the  evt-nu 
in  the  Trojan  war  after  the  death  of  Achilles,  contained  an  account  of  the  various 
4K>lonies  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Ae  WMtiemi  chiefs  of 
the  expedition  after  their  return  home.  Of  these,  the  settlements  of  Diomede,  Philoc- 
tetes,  and  Indomeneus,  on  the  s.e.  coast  of  luly.  and  that  of  ^neas  oh  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  are  the  most  famous.  The  chronology  of  the  Trojan  war,  depending  as  it  does 
mainly  on  artificial  construction  from  genealogical  data,  is  not»  of  course,  tnistworthy; 
but  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  generally  received  date  1184  b.c.  is  not 
far  wide  of  the  mark.  After  tlie  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Priam,  the  future  story  of  Troy 
is  short  and  uneventful.  Under  the  Lydian  kinffs,  whose  dynas^  cuhbMiated  in 
Croesus,  a  new  Troy— Jliwiw  JViTevm— began  to  creeplnto  notice,  which,  from  the  gk>nr 
that  belonged  to  its  name,  and  the  favor  of  Alexander  the  great,  Julius  Gffsar,  and 
other  influential  visitors,  grew  into  some  significance.  The  interest  which  attached  to 
it,  however,  in  its  most  flourishing  estate  was  more  antiquarian  than  politidal. 

How  far  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  found  in  Homer  and  the  Cyclic 
poets,  are  to  be  taken  as  historical,  depends  upon  the  view  which  id  taken  of  the 
general  character  of  the  materials  of  popular  ballad  pQetry  in  all  countries.  That  there 
is  in  the  general  case  an  under^stratum  of  historical  reality,  out  of  which  Uie  enrKest 
popular  poetry  grows,  may  be  asstmied  as  certain.  But  how  strong  the  tendency  fa,  in 
early  uncritical  ages,  to  erect  on  this  foundation  a  purely  imaginanr  supemmetnre,  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned.  At  the  same  thne  there  is  a  very  great  difference  to  be  observed 
in  the  popular  poetry  of  different  mrtions,  in  respect  of  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
trust  wort  ny  historical  matter  which  lies  embf^oed  in  the  imaginative  conglomerate. 
The  excess  of  the  imannative,  fanciful,  and  altogether  improbam  element  is  found  in« 
our  own  Arthurian  and  Carlovingian  romances.  In  Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  sobriety  of  tone,  a  geogmphicaf  clearness,  and  a  general  atr  of  verisimilitude,  which 
incline  the  reader  to  accept  the  historical  reality  of  the  mafn  facts.  In  the  flrst  chapter 
of  Herodotus  we  find  the  Phenfcians  practicing  the  very  fame  act  of  abduction,  though 
in  a  more  violent  form,  which  the  poet  represents  as  having  kindled  the  famous  ten 
years*  warfare  between  Greece  and  Troy;  and,  even  in  the  most  general  riew,  tlie  war 
of  Troy  between  rival  peoples  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  .dSgean  may  be  looked  on  as 
the  natural  overture  of  those  great  struggles,  bv  whidi,  oh  tlie  same  theater  afterward, 
the  fate  of  the  world,  indicated  hy  the  preponaeranoe  of  the  EuropeMi  ovw  the  Aauitic 
element,  was  more  than  once  decided. 

Tlie  Plaik  of  Trot  is  formed  bv  the  debris  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which 
terminates  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Mmor  on  the  n.w.,  wliere  it  is  separated  from  £urope 
by  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  This  chain  of  moun- 
tains is  called  Ida  by  Homer  (tde,  wood):  and  its  hisfaest  peak  toward  the  a.  side  of  the 
Tmad,  overiiaaging  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  is  celebrated  by  the  same  poet  as  Garearua. 
Westward  from  this  cham  the  land  slopes  grsKlually  down  by  a  series  of  undulating 
ridges  to  the  s.  coast  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  plain  included  between  these  ridges  and 
the  sea  is  the  plain  of  Troy.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  elevated  ground,  by  hills 
and  mountains  toward  the  e.  and  8.e.,  and  by  rocky  ridges  or  cliffs  along  the  coast  At 
one  place  only  does  it  open  to  the  sea.  and  this  is  at  the  extreme  n.w.  corner,  where  it 
meets  the  s.  end  of  tlie  Dardanelles.  Here  there  is  a  stretch  of  sandy  idtore  about  two 
m.  in  length,  beginning  behind  the  Turkish  fort  of  Koumknle,  and  trending  eastward. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  a  fleet  such  as  that  described  in  the  Hiad  could  effect  a 
permanent  landing;  and  here,  accordingly,  by  general  consent,  the  encampment  of  the 
Greeks  is  placed.  The  promontory  which  bounds  this  bay  to  tlie  e.  is  universally 
acknowledi^ed  as  the  Rhfetenn  promontory  of  the  ancients,  while  that  on  the  w.  is  the 
Si^^rean.  Here,  also,  as  the  natural  mouth  of  the  plain,  the  principal  river,  by  whose 
action  mainly  it  wa.«<  formed,  finds  its  way  into  the  sea.  This  river  is  Iho  Mcndcreh, 
obviously  n  corruption  of  the  Homeric  Scnmander,  called  also  by  the  poet  Xnnthus, 
fiotn  zaiUho9^  that  is,  the  ytUow  river,  from  the  color  of  its  waters  r^quality^ which  has 
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been  notion  by  most  modern  tfavelen.  Looking  up  the  plain  from  any  of  Ibe  beights 
about  the  mouth  of  the  mer  in  a  aotttb-easterly  dueetioa  toward  €hirgikru8, 110  coune 
can  easily  be  traced  to  a  distance  of  about  nine  m.,  where  it  emerges  into  the  plain 
through  a  defile  in  the  mountains.  This  distance  of  nine  m.,  therefore*  is  the  extreme 
length  t>f  the  plain  of  Troy.  Its  breadth  is  about  three  miles.  It  presents  U»e  appear- 
ance of  "along  tract  of  raeadow-land,  inclosed  within  a  g;irdle  of  low,  rcmnd-backed 
bills,  and  prettily  garnished  by  many  lines  of  trees,  which  skbrt  the  water-courses." 
These  waters,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Scamaiider,  are  not  large  enough,  accord- 
ing to  our  usage,  to  deserve  the  name  of  riF«rs,.but  are  mere  mountain-lurreuls  or 
brooks,  generally  dry  in  summer,  aomeof  them  nothing  better  than  a. sort  of  natural 
drains  or  ditches.  Those  deserving  of  mention  aire  three:  the  first  flowing  from  the 
chain  of  Ida  westward  into  the  plain*  about  three  m.  from  the  sea»  called  the  JOmnbrek; 
the  other  in  the  same  direction,  about  five  m.  f  mther  up,  called  the  Kimair,  The  third 
streamlet  rises  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  near  the  TurVish  village  of  .fiunarbashi.  and 
creeping  alone  the  bottom  of  the  slope  toward  the  Archipelago,  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  plain  on  the  w.,  and  empties  itself  into  theMendereh.  about  two  m.  above  its  mouth. 
One  of  these  streams  must  be  tlie  Homeric  Simois. 

The  topography  of  a  plain  so  famous  in  the  history  of  human  civilization  has,  of 
course,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times;  and  a 
considerable  library  could  be  formed  of  volumes  in  which  this  region  has  been  described, 
and  its  most  famous  localities  discussed.  The  topo^tiphical  result  of  these  voluminous 
discussions  can,  however,  now  be  given  in  a  very  few  sentences.  In  the  first  place, 
after  seventy  years  of  confusion  and  hallucination,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certainly 
established,  that  the  Mendereh  is  the  Scamander.  It  is  also  universally  allowed  that 
Normm  Ilium,  or  New  Troy,  occupied  the  site  of  Hissarlll&,  on  an  eminence  about  four 
m.  from  the  mouth  of  tiie  fiver,  on  iu  right  bank,  near  the  bend  of  the  Dombrek.  It  is 
also  a  mutter  of  geneml  consent,  that  the  great  tumulus  or  barrow,  near  the  Sigean 
promontory,  where  the  Dardanelles  broaden  up  into  the  wide  JBgcan,  is  the  veritable 
monument  of  Achilles,  described  bv  Homer  in  a  famous  passage  of  the  Odyuey;  but 
beyond  these  three  points,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  part  of  the  diassical  topography  of 
the  plain  has  been  ascertained  with  certainty.  The  great  point  to  determine,  of  course, 
is  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Priam;  but  this  is  a  matter 
which,  in  default  of  inscriptions,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  previously  deciding  which 
of  the  three  streamlets  above  mentioned  is  the  true  heir  to  the  legendary  glories  of  the 
Homeric  Simois;  for  between  the  Soamander  and  the  Simois  tlie  tide  of  battle  rolled  t6 
and  fro,  as  Homer  expressly  tells  us;  and  at  the  head  of  the  plain  between  these  two 
rivers  the  town  of  Troy  must  Certainly  stand.  Those  who  hold  with  Strabo  amonc:  the 
ancients,  and  Maclaren  among  the  ihoderns,  that  the  Dombrek  is  the  Simois,  have 
strong  grounds  for  maintaining  that  Kew  Troy  was  bnilt  upon  the  site  of  Old  Troy» 
and  that  no  further  search  is  necessaty ;  while  they  who  look  on  this  point  a^  suspicious, 
must  recognize  the  Simois  in  the  river  of  Bunarbashi,  and  the  site  of  the  Pergamus  of 
Priam  on  the  plateau  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Seamander,  about  a  m.  to  the  eastward 
of  the  village  of  Punarbashi,  where  the  substructions  of  an  ancient  city  have  been  lately 
excavated.  Tliose  who  wish  to  see  this  nice  topographical  question  discusfted  m  the 
most  masterly  style,  wiTl  read  The  Plain  af  Troy  Described,  by  diaries  Maclaren  (Edin. 
1868),  on  the  one  side;  and  Uther  das  EomerUehe  Bum,  by  prof.  Welcker,  in  his  collected 
tracts  (Bonn,  1845),  on  the  other.  A  succinct  exposition  of  the  atjmments  on  both  sides 
will  be  found  in  prof.  Blackte's  notes  to  ike  Imd,  Book  xxi.  The  literarv  hiPtory  of 
this  topogmphicol  question,  commencing  with  the  work  of  Le  Obervalier.  a  Frenchman, 
translated  into  English  by  prof.  Dalzelin  1791,  is  extremehf  curious;  but  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  topographers  beHng  now  agreed  that  the  Mendereh  and  the 
Seamander  are  identical,  it  is  not  necessan'y  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  "the  wells  of  the  Seamander."  by  which  Le  Chevalier  imagined  he  had  made 
himself  immortal.  Dr.  Schliemann,  who  lately  carried  on  a  ^tematic  investigatiott  of 
the  supposed  neighborhood  of  ancient  Troy^  believes  he  has  found,  at  Hiswirlik,  its 
veritable  site.  In  July,  1872,  he  discovered  a  very  large  collection  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  implements  and  weapons,  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.  He  considers  that 
these  are  part  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  Troy,  probably  buried  for  safety  on  the  uigitt 
of  the  conflagration.     See  his  Irqfan  ArUiqwiies  (Trqfanisclte  AU&r^umer,  1872). 

TBOT,  ft  city  of  New  York,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  nt  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  and  tide-water,  151  m.  n.  of  New  York  city,  and  6  m.  n.  of 

.  Albany,  Imilt  upon  the  alluvial  flats  of  the  river  and  hills,  cnlled  mount  Ida,  on  the  e. 

'  side.  Wiuants  Kill  and  Poesten  Kill,  two  small  streams,  having  such  a  scries  of  falls, 
furnish  water-power  to  mills  and  factories,  besides  that  given  by  a  dam  across  the 
Hudson.  At  Troy  is  tl»e  principal  outlet  of  the  canals  connecting  th^  Hudson  with 
lakes  Champlain.  Ontario,  and  Erie;  and  it  has  railways  diverging  in  all  directions,  con- 
necting it  with  New  Yopk,  Boston,  etc.  The  Union  depot,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  is 
one  of  the  lar«?est  in  America,  60 trains  arriving  and  departing  daily.  The  icon  furnaces 
and  manufactories  are  the  largest  e.  of  the  Alleghanies,  being  furnished  with  the  mag- 
netic ores  of  lake  Champlain,  and  the  heinatitic  ores  of  wef^tern  Massachusetts.  The 
coal  is  brought  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.    The  chief  iron- works  are4hQ«e  fon 
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bar-iron,  rallwaj-spikes,  nails,  locomotives,  Btores,  hot-air  fumaoes,  hollow  ware, 
machiaery,  agiicultorat  implements,  etc.  Other  important  manufactures  are  thoee  of 
railway  cars,  coaches,  omnibuses,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  breweries,  .distilleries,  flour, 
boots  and  shoes,  shirts  and  collars — the  latter  employing  6,000  persons,  with  extensive 
machinery.  There  is  also  the  largest  manufactoiy  of  mathematical  instruments  in  the 
country.  The  property  which  reaches  tide- water  by  the  canals  centering  at  Troy,  includ- 
ing lumber,  is  valued  at  17,000,000  dollars  annually.  The  city  contains  50  churches, 
public  schools  with  an  annual  enrolment  of  8,000  pupils;  the  Rensselaer  polytechnic 
institution,  with  14  teachers  and  170  students;  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary ;  asylums, 
academics,  etc.  Troy  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1759,  and  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1801.  Three  times  it  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire;  in  186d,  the  loss  amounted  to 
3,000.000  dollars.     Pop.  '40,  1»,384;  '50,  28,785;  '60,  89,285;  '70,  46,466;  '75,  48,821. 

TROY  {ante),  a  city  in  the  state  of  New  York;  pop.  '80,  66,747;  capital  of  Rens- 
selaer CO. ;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers.  Its  manufactories 
are  amon^the  most  important  and  prosperous  in  the  countiy.  Here  were  established 
the  first  Bessemer  steel-works  in  America,  and  its  rolling-mills,  blast-furnaces,  and 
foundries  are  enormously  productive.  It  does  also  the  largest  business  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shirts  and  stoves  of  anv  city  in  the  United  States.  It  is  connected  with  West 
Troy  by  a  fine  iron  bridge,  which  cost  $250,000;  and  this  suburb  may  be  considered 
practically  a  portion  of  the  city.  Here  is  the  great  Watervliet  arsenal,  which  compre- 
hends all  the  necessary  work-shops,  and  is  surrounded  by  handsome  grounds.  Here 
are  also  a  noted  bell-foundry,  and  other  considerable  industrial  establishments.  The 
railroad  connections  are  by  the  Troy  and  Boston,  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  and  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  river  railroads.  Horse  railroads  connect  Trojr  with  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Cohoes,  Lansingburg,  and  Waterford.  Situated  on  a  high  bluff, 
and  overlooking  the  beautiful  Cohoes  falls,  is  Oak  wood  cemeterv,  beautiful  naturally 
and  artificially;  here  lie  the  remains  of  maj.gens.  George  H.  Thomas  and  John  E. 
Wool.  Troy  Is  a  well  administered  city,  has  a  paid  fire-department  in  excellent  con- 
dition, with  an  electric  fire  alarm;  its  charitable  and  educational  institutions  are  numer- 
ous and  well-conducted;  and  its  general  progress  is  steady  and  satisfactory. 

TB0Y£8,  a  t.  of  France,  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  now 
of  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  103  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paris  by 
railway.  It  is  a  very  old-fashioned  place,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
flamboyant  Gothic,  founded  in  872,  and  rebuilt  between  the  ISth  and  16th  centuries;  the 
churches  of  St  Urban,  the  Madeleine,  St.  Panteleon,  and  St.  Remi,  the  Hdtel  do  Yille, 
a  public  library,  containiDg  100,000  vols,  and  5,000  MSS. ;  a  museum,  the  palace  of 
justice,  the  exchange,  merchant's  hall,  and  various  educational  institutions.  Troyes  is 
not  so  populous  or  important  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages.  Even  as  late  as  Henry  IV. 's 
time,  it  had  more  than  60,000  inhabitants;  in  1876,  the  pop.  was  41,275.  It  carries  on 
numerous  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  and,  as  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
region,  it  has  a  large  transit- trade. 

Troyes,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Celtic  Tricassii,  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Auffustobona;  later,  Oimtas  Tricasmtm;  and  then  Trecof  (a  corruption  of  Tricassii)^ 
whence  the  modern  Tmyes. 

TROYON,  CoNSTAKT,  1818-65;  b.  Sevres;  first  employed  as  decorator  of  chhia  in 
the  porcelain  works;  became  an  eminent  painter  of  landscapes  and  animals;  began  to 
exhibit,  1883,  and  was  soon  afterward  presented  with  medals  of  the  first-class,  and 
acquired  an  immense  fortune.  His  "  Vallte  de  la  Tongue"  first  brought  him  into  notice. 
He  painted  pictures  illustmtiug  St.  Cloud  and  Sevres,  which  gained  the  popular  favor. 
His  " Osier  Bed "  sold  in  Paris  for  24,200  francs;  his  ''White  Cow  diased  by  a  Dog," 
10,400  francs ;  and  '  *  Pastures  near  Trouville, "  1200  francs.  ' '  Before  the  Storm'^^ls  among 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  works. 

TBOT-WEIOHT.  The  origin  of  the  term  "  troy"  is  unknown ;  some  consider  it  to  be 
a  corruption  of  le  toy,  as  the  troy  pound  was,  till  recently,  the  standard  pound  (pemdus 
regis):  some  derive  it  from  Troy  naoant,  the  monkish  name  for  Lonaon;  while  the 
majority  of  philologists  and  lexicographers  profess  to  see  the  origin  of  the  name  in  the 
town  of  Troyes,  in  France,  an  important  center  of  commerce  during  the  middle  ages, 
which  hence  may,  like  the  towns  of  Cologne,  Toulouse,  and  others,  have  had  its  own 
special  system  of  weights;  though  why  the  term  should  have  migrated  to  Britain,  and 
been  exclusively  employed  there  for  so  long,  is  not  at  all  evident  A  troy  pound  (of  what 
value  is  unknown)  is  first  mentioned  in  Britain  in  1414,  long  before  which  period  the. 
standard  pound  of  12  oz.,  as  well  as  another  pound  (the  tower  pound)  of  12  oz.,  was  in 
use.  The  term  "  troy"  was  first  applied  to  the  standard  pound  in  1495,  but  at  the  same 
time  no  change  seems  to  have  been  made  in  its  value,  and  it  continued,  as  before,  to  be 
exclusively  employed  by  the  dealers  in  the  precious  metals,  gems,  and  drugs.  See 
Pound.  'The  troy  pound  contains  12  oz.,  each  ounce  20  penny- weights,  and  each  penny- 
weight 24  grains;  thus  the  pound  contains  5,760  grains  and  is  to  the  avolrd.  pound  as 
144  to  175:  while  the  troy  ounce  is  to  the  avoird.  ounce  as  192  to  175.  For  medicines 
other  subdivisions  of  the  troy  pound  were  formerly  employed;  but  now  medicines  are 
weighed  by  the  avoirdupois  standr.i'.l  (q.  v.).    The  old  English  pound,  to  which  the  term 
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tioy  -wm  afterward  employed,  waadeubtioBs  the.  pound  of  silYer;  and  the  tower  pound- 
of  IS  OS.  difEeied  from  it>  only  by  i  of  an  ounce. 

TETTCX^  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  two  armies  or  states  for  a  period  specially 
agreed  upon.  During  a  truce  it  is  dishonorable  to  occupy  more  advanced  ground  or  to 
resort  to  any  act  which  would  confer  advantage.  A  truce  requires  ordinarily  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  commander-in-chief  to  become  binding.  It  is  lawful  to  break  it  before 
the  prescribed  period,  on  notice  previously  agreed  on  being  given  to.  the  opposite  party. 
This  is  called  cfenouncing  a  truce. 

TKCbNER,  Nicolas,  b.  Germany,  1817;  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  the 
head  of  the  publishing  house  of  TrUbner  A  Co.  He  has  published  a  translation  of  Con- 
science's  Sketches  from  Flenrieh  lAfe  (1846).  and  a  BibUooraphidal  Guide  to  American  lAU 
eroiure  (1856).    He  is  a  good  oriental  scholar,  also  familiar  with  Basque. 

TBUCE  07  GOD.    See  God's  Tbucb. 

TBUGK-8YSTEM  (French  troquer,  Scotch  troek,  to  barter  or  exchange)  Is  applied  to 
the  practice  of  paying  workmen  in  goods  instead  of  current  money.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  bad  social  influence  of  such  an  arrangement  in  the  ordmary  staple  and  steady 
systems  of  productive  industrv,  though  there  are  cases  where  i^  is  beneficial — as  where 
new  works  bringing  together  large  bcxlies  of  men  are  started  in  districts  where  there  is 
little  or  no  traffic.  In  such  cases  an  arrangement  to  supply  the  workmen  from  tempo- 
rary stores  established  by  their  employers,  or  by  persons  in  communication  with  them, 
will  be  better  than  leaving;  the  families  so  collected  at  the  mercy  of  miscellaneous  spec- 
ulators, probably  insufficiently  supplied  with  capital.  The  truck  act  of  1881  (1  and  3 
Will.  Iv.  c.  87)  imposes  penalties  on  the  employer  who  pays  in  goods  in  certain  pro- 
ducing trades.  The  feature  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  supreme  triumph  of  the  act, 
however,  and  was  to  make  it  self -working,  was  that  all  wages  so  paid  were  to  l)e  a 
blank.  The  workman  so  remunerated  had  still  an  action  for  his  wages,  and  in  various 
shapes  it  was  provided  that  the  goods  should  be  no  "  set  off'*  against  the  money  value 
of  the  labor.  The  report  of  a  select  committee  appointed  in  1842  to  inquire  into  the 
extent  and  operation  of  the  truck-system,  found  that,  not  withstand!  Dg  the  act,  it  flour- 
ished  extensively  in  several  productive  trades— *aB  in  coal  and  other  mines,  iron-works, 
quarries,  and  various  kinds  of  manufactories;  and  they  reported  that  its  prevalence  had 
a  very  pernicious  effect  on  the  families  of  the  working-men.  In  the  year  1868  Mr.  J.  H. 
Burton  was  employed  by  government  to  investigate  the  svstem  as  it  operated  in  Scot- 
land; and  his  report  of  the  results  was  presented  to  parliament  He  found  that,  how- 
ever pernicious  it  might  be,  it  was  a  thing  beyond  legislative  control,  and  that  the 
attempts  to  suppress  it  in  many  cases  only  strengthened  its  hold,  by  the  completeness  of 
the  organization  for  carrying  it  out.  One,  and  a  perfectly  simple  form,  is  tbis.  At  a 
large  iron-work,  say,  the  stated  payment  of  the  men  is  monthly.  From  their  improvi- . 
dent  habits,  however,  they  are  ever  requiring  advances.  These  are  at  once  paid  in  cash. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  a  neighboring  store;  it  may  be  owned  by  the  same  proprietors 
as  the  iron-work,  or  it  may  be  let  to  some  other  person  at  a  rent  estimated,  not  at  the 
value  Of  the  premises  in  the  market,  but  at  that  of  the  trade  which  is  guaranteed  to  the 
tenant.  At  this  store  all  purchases  are  made  in  cash,  and  all  comers  may  purchase  as  at; 
any  other  shop.  The  books  of  the. two  establishments,  however,  show  how  much  of  his 
advances  each  workman  has  expended  at  this  store.  A.  man  says  he  wants  a  pound  in 
advance  of  his  monthly  wages.  He  gets  the  money  and  no  questions  are  asked.  By 
comparison  of  books,  however,  it  comes  out  how  much  of  this  is  spent  in  the  store. 
When  he  asks  another  advance  it  may  be  refused,  for  reasons  known  to  both  parties, 
but  not  told.  In  some  instances  the  registers  are  so  complete  that  when  the  workman 
pockets  bis  advance  he  knows,  though  he  has  never  been  told,  what  proportion  of  it  he 
must  spend  at  the  store  to  keep  in  the  advanced  pay-list.  It  was  found  not  unusual  to 
limit  the  free  expenditure  to  6  per  cent,  or  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  Thus  the  system 
has  its  foundation  in  the  improvidence  of  the  class  it  affects.  Until  that  disease  is  cured 
and  the  workman  can  wait  lor  the  x)eriodical  pay-day,  he  must  take  his  advances  on  the 
employer's  conditions.  As  a  general  economy  the  truck-system  does  not  pay.  If  it  is 
supposed  to  be  profitable  it  is  from  the  fallacy  that  two  profits  may  be  made  on  one  cap- 
ital. The  capita]  which  the  iron-master  devotes  to  dealing  in  beef,  tea,  and  beer  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  capital  embarked  in  his  iron-work.  This  is  the  business  to  which 
he  professes  to  devote  himself,  and  for  which  he  believes  himself  to  have  peculiar  fac- 
ulties. His  truck-shop  either  diverts  his  attention  from  his  main  business,  or  he  must 
hand  it  over  to  a  hireling,  who  certainly  will  not  work  the  capital  so  embarked  as  profit 
ably  as  that  portion  employed  in  the  iron- work,  and  superintended  by  the  owner  himself. 
But  in  great  trade  where  truck  is  the  established  rule  the  individual  employer  cannot 
help  himself.  The  rate  of  wages  is  adjusted  on  the  scale  of  a  portion  coming  back  iu 
the  shape  of  the  profit  on  purchases  at  the  shop.  The  employer  must  therefore  keep  a 
shop,  unless  he  can  get  his  men  to  l>e  so  reasonable  as  to  work  for  him  on  less  wages 
than  their  neighbors  nominally  get;  but  he  would  be  a  person  of  miraculous  reasoning 
I)owers  who  would  persuade  working-men  to  do  that. 

TRUE  CROSS,  or  Holt  Rood,  Thb.  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Jerusalem,  820 
A.D.,  through  the  exertions  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  who  had  determined] 
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to  oommemorate  hlseonveralon  by  building  a  eburch  on  the  spo/fwhwe  tho  eron  of 
Christ  had  stood.  Helena  went  to  Jerusalem,  had  the  whole  place  cleared  and  ezlenaive 
excavations  nmde.  The  holy  sepulcher  was  discoYered,  as  waa  claimed,  the  three 
crosses  found,  with  the  nails,  and  the  tablet  of  inscription,  not,  bowever,  attached  to 
any  of  the  crosses.  A  noble  lady  of  Jerusalem,  sick  uuio  death,  touched  tt70  of  them 
without  effect ;  but,  touching  the  third,  was  healed.  Part  of  this  cross  having  been 
framed  in  silver  and  placed  in  the  new  churcJi,  splinters  of  it  were  soon  extensively 
fiioid.  Yet,  although  "the  whole  world  was  at  length  tilled  with  these  splinters,  the 
cross  itself  miraculously  renuined  entire." 

TBUFVLB,  Tubm',  a  genua  of  fun^  of  the  section  ga9t0rom&0fit€$;  globose,  or  oearly 
so;- of  H  flesliy  substance,  with  a  distmot  skin,  Uie  whole  subatapoe  pervaded  by  a  net- 
work of  serpentine  veins,  which  ai^  the  hymmium,  and  bear  the  spore-caaea  in  minute 
cavities.  The  species  are  not  numerous;  they  are  very  generally  dLBFuscd  in  temperate 
parts  of  the  world ;  they  are  subterranean,  often  found  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in 
the  soil.  Some  of  them  are  among  the  moat  highly  valued  of  esculent  fangi.  The 
Common  Tbufflb  (7*.  eibaritim)  is  of  a  black  color,  and  haa  a  watery  surface.  It  varices 
in  size  from  that  of  a  large  plum  to  that  of  a  large  potato.  On  account  of  its  agreeable 
flavor,  it  is  used  in  the  prepamlioa  of  many  diahea.  It  is  common  in  the  central  and 
souUiern  parts  of  Europe,  cliiefly  in  loose  soils,  in  woods  aad  pactures,  as  in  the  oheetnut 
woods  of  France  and  Italy.  In  England,  it  oocars,  pretty  abundantly,  in  the  downa  of 
Wiltshire,  HampAire,  and  Kent.  Other  species,  as  T,  emtitium,  T,  rubum,  and  T.  mas- 
eha^im,  are  found  in  some  parts  of  Prance,  Italy  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and 
are  sou^^ht  after  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  truffle.  It  has  recentlv 
been  di^overed  that  the  English  species  are  more  numerous  tha^  was  formerlj^  supposea ; 
truffles  have  also  been  discovered  in  localities  in  the  s.  of  Engktnd  where  their  cxiatenoe 
was  formerly  unkqown.  The  gathering  of  truiOea  is  the  occupation  of  many  persons  ia 
the  places  where  they  abound.  They  are  dug  up  with  a  kind  of  hoe  or  pick.  Doga  are 
trained  to  seek  them,  and  reiidily  discover  by  the  scent  the  spot  where  they  grow  under- 
grouud.  The  stirring  of  the  soil  in  t^  gatlieringof  truffles  seems  tomcrease  its  produc- 
tiveoess.  No  particular  kind  of  dog  is spedally  enipioved  for  trofMeaeekiwg;  but  one 
of  which  the  parents  are  tniffle4io^s  is  preferreii,  as  it  is  said  to  be  more  cattly  trained. 
In  some  parts  of  Fraaoe,  pigs  are  also  trained  to  seek  truffles.  In  Qermany,  tlie  naooe 
Blaok  TauTFLK  fs  given  to  the  common  truffle,  and  that  of  Whitb  Tbuvtlb  to 
rhizttpliagon  Mvm,  a  species  of  a  nearly  allied  geous,  which  has  also  been  found  in 
EnglRud.  It  grows  half  above  ground,  is  of  a  whitiih«rsd  color,  and  is  generallj  of  the 
sisse  of  a  large  walnut  It  la  less  aromatic  than  the  common  truffle,  but  is  uaad  in  the 
flame  way. 

TRUJXLLO.    8ee  TmmLU),  antti. 

TBVL'LAV,  the  name  (derived  from  the  hall^-Gr.  ^rou2fo»*-of  the  palace  hi  wMd( 
the  fathers  assembled)  given  to  the  council  also  called  quinUact  (q. v.). 

TRUHBULL,  aca  in  n.e.  Ohio;  t95  flq.m.;  popi  W,  4i,86»-a6,19e  of  Americak 
bhth,  d45  colored.    Co.  seat,  Warren, 

TRUMBULL.  Benjamin.  d.d.,  1795-1890;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale.  1759; 
studied  under  Dr.  Wheelock,  founder  of  Dartmouth  college;  pastor  of  tbe  Congreca- 
tional  church  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  1760.  until  his  death.  He  served  in  the  revolu- 
tionary array  as  chupfaiii  an^  volunteer  soldier.  He'  published  A  Plea  in  V^ndieaiion  of 
the  Connecticut  TiHe  to  the  Contested  (Weetem)  Lands;  Uutory  of  the  United  Bttftes  to  1765; 
Tufdce  Discourses  on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Scriptures, 

THUMBULL,  Henry  Clay,  b.  Com.,  laHO;  studied  at  Williston  seafiinacy.  East 
Hampton.  Kasa.;  missionary  of  the  Americaa  Sunday^ecliool  union  for  Connecticut, 
18o8:  ordaiaed  a  Congregational  minister,  1861;  chaphon  in  the  army  for  three  years; 
missionary  secretary  of  the  American  Suoday<scl»ool .  union  for  New  England.  1865; 
removed  u>  Pliiladelphia,  1876.  and  became  editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times.  He  haa 
piiblishod  The  BabMh  SeheU  Concert;  The  KnighUy  Soidier,  Mesfianal^tfE.  B,  PretiUm; 
FiUUng  in  Harness;  CkikU^od  Conwrsian;  The  Captured  8ctm$  of  the  Army  of  ths  James; 
Betiets  Mxerdass  in  the  Sunday- SekooL 

TRUMBULL,  Jajces  Hahxond,  li..d.  .  b.  Conn. ,  1821 ;  educated  at  Yale  college  In  the 
doss  of  1842.  Feeble  health  prevented  his  entering  professional  life,  and  since  1847 
he  ba8  been  a  refiident  of  Hartford.  Fsom  1858  to  1861  he  was  assistant  secretaiy  of 
stiite,  and  from  1851  to  1865  secretary.  He  is  nmong  the  foremost  of  American  phllolo- 
gist-i  and  a  well  known  writer  on  historical  subjects  of  local  interest.  He  has  made  a 
tliorough  Rtndy  of  tbe  Indian  toni^ucs  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  living  man  who  can 
read  the  EJiot  Indian  Bible.  Mr.  Trumbull  has  been  state  librarian  since  1854;  from 
1849  to  1868  was  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  historical  society,  and  since  1868  has  been 
its  president.  Among  his  many  publiflhcd  writings  are  The  PttbUc  Records  of  Conneetkut 
prior  to  the  Union  widi  New  Haven  Colony  May,  1666;  Roger  WHliams's  Key  to  the  Indian 
Lanffftag^;  and  many  papers  In  Notes  and  Quisries,  in  The  Nese  Enf^amd  Mstotieal  and 
Oenealogical  Register,  and  in  other  periodical!.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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TRUHBULU  JoHX,  1750-1881;  b.  Conn.;  pasMd  bis  •zaminalton  At  Y«l«^«fiUege 

ttt  7  veftre  of  a^,  though  ill-health  prevented  hu  entering  until  1763;  graduated,  1797. 
In  1769,  associated  wita  Timothy  Dwigiit,  he  wrote  essays  in  the  "Spectator"  style  for 
newspapers  in  Boston  and  New  Haven.  While  a  tutor  in  Yale  college,  1771-78,  he 
wrote  the  Progress  of  BMnen ;  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  bar  in  the  latter  year; 
entered  thaofice  of  Jokn  Ad^ms  in  Boston;  wrote  political  essays  and  Elegy  on  th& 
Tirnes,  In  New  Haven»  1774»  he  publlahed  the  first  part  of  JITFtiiaL  He  married  the 
daughter  of  col.  Leverett  Hubbard  of  New  Haven;  resided  in  Hartftrd,  1781;  and  com- 
pleted M*Pinffal,  178d.  He  published  I^feticai  Works  (2  Vols.  18^*  latest  od.  1864,  with 
notes  by  B.  J.  Lossing).  M  Fingal  was  riipublished  by  the  American  Book  Exchange,  - 
(New  York,  1881).  Aaioclated  witfi  Uumnlireya,  Barlew,  and  Dr.  l4eQ»«el  Hojikine  he 
wrote  Afr.ffiean  AfUiquUie$,  He  waa  ip  uie  legislatuie,  1799  and  1800;  judge  of  the 
superior  oourt,  1801-10;  Judge  of  tlie  court  of  errors,  1806;  treasurer  of  Yale  college  for 
several  years.  His  daughter  married  goT.  Woodbridge  of  Jftiehigan,  awl  he  resided  with 
her  in  Detroit  fnHn  18^  till  bia  death. 

TBITXBiriX,  JoHV,  American  painter,  eon  of  gov.  Jonathan  Trumbull  (said  to  have 
been  the  original  ''Brother  Jonathan,")  of  Connecticut,  and  brother  of  gen.  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  aide-<1e^cainp  to  gen.  Washington,  was  b.  in  Lebanon,  Cona,  June  6, 1756» 
was  educated  at  Harvard  col*«ee,  and  devoied  bimeell  to  painting.  He  had  completed 
two  pictures,  the  '*  Battle  of  Canpf^,"  and  the  **  Judgment  of  Brutua,"  at  10,  when  the 
war  of  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  be  Joined  the  provincial  army  before  Boston  aa 
adjutant  of  the  Ist  Connecticut  regiment  The  execution  of  drawings  of  the  British 
worlds  procured  his  appoinunent  a9  aid  to  Wasliington,  and  soon  after  that  of  brigade- 
major.  In  1776-77  he  served  under  Qates  and  Arnold  as  adjt.gen. ;  but,  offended  with 
the  action  of  congress  respectipg  the  date  of  bis  commisaion,  he  resigned  and  resumed 
the  palette.  In  1  <80  he  came  to  London,  via  France,  where  he  was  making  rapid  prog- 
ress under  the  instructions  of  sir  Benjamin  West,  when,  dunog  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  execution  of  maj.  Andr€,  ne  was  thrown  Into  prison.  The  king.  Georse 
III.,  promised  West  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  but  he  was  kept  eight  months  In 
prison,  and  then  released  on  condition  of  leaving  the  kingdom.  Af&r  the  war  he 
returned  and  resumed  his  studies.  His  * '  Priam  recei vin|;  the  Body  of  Hector, "  pai n  ted  at 
this  period,  is  In  the  gallery  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  In  1786  he  produced  tlie  first 
of  a  series  of  modem  historical  and  military  works,  the  ''Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  fol- 
lowed by  the  "D^th  of  Montgomery,**  •*  Sortie  of  the  Garrison  from  Gibraltar.** 
exhibited  in  Vndon  in  1789,  and  enCTaved  by  Sharp.  He,  this  year,  returned  to 
America,  painted  seven^l  portraits  of  Washington,  and  secured  likene5:9es  of  many  of 
the  prominent  actors  in  the  revolution;  and  in  1706  retuned  to  England  as  secretary  of 
legation  to  Mr.  Jay.  He  was  in  England  again  from  1808  to  1815.  painting  industriously, 
but  wAli  little  abooeas.  Returning  then  to  Amerioa  be  waa  employeif  by  congress  to 
paint  four  large  national  pictures  for  tlie  rotunda  of  the  capito)  at  Washington — ^the 
''Dedaratlen  of  Independence,**  "Surrender  of  Buxgoyne,"  the  '* Surrender  of  Com- 
wallis,"aQd  the  "Resiffnation  c^  General  Washington,  at  Annapolis,  Pec.  2$,  1788.** 
These  pictures  are  chiefly  valuaUe  as  collections  of  portraita.  He  afterward  completed 
a  gallery  of  all  hia  histoncal  pictures^  (7  in  number,  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  l)ecame 
the  proper^  of  Yale  colkj^e.  and  has  great  hiatorioal  value.  He  was  the  president  of 
the  Anerican  academy  of  fine  arts  from  ita  foundation  in  1816.  until  the  formation  of 
the  national  academy  in  IB^;  and  died  in  New  York,  Kov.  10, 1843. 

TRUMBULL,  JoVii^rHi^V.  hUJk.  171<^-89;  b.  Conn. ;  jgradiiated  at  Harvard  ia  1727.  He 
studied  theology,  but  in  1731  went  into  businesa  with  liis  father.  In  17$3  he  entered  the 
Conneetieut  assembly,  of  wbicbbe  was  elected  speaker  in  1739.  He  was  assistant  Judge  of 
the  superior  court;  chief  Judge  1766-69.  He  waa  deputy  governor  in  1767-4i8;  and  gov- 
ernor, 1769-83,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  active  in  the  cause  of  the  colonists  in  the  dis- 
putes whicb  led  to  the  revolution,  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  execute  the  stamp  act.  and 
during  the  revolution  was  a  constant  and  trusted  adviser  of  Washington,  whose  familiar 
reference  to  him  as  "  Brother  Jonathan'*  may  have  originated  the  application  of  that 
name  to  the  personiflcatioq  of  America— a  typical  Aiperican. 

TRUMBULL.  Johathaw.  174(X-1809;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1769.  He 
was  speaker  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  revolution;  pay- 
roaster  in  the  army,  177i!H78;  and.  later,  secretary  and  aid  to  Washington.  He  served  in 
congress  from  17^  to  1796,  and  as  speaker  for  the  last  four  years;  was  U.  S.  senator  in 
1795; and lieutenanlgovernor  of  Connecticut,  1796-98. 

TRUMBULL.  Josbph.  1789-1861;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale,  1801;  studied  law 
and  be)Ban  piactiee  in  Hartford,  1804*  retiJiing  m  1828.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  legislatuvii  toember  of  eoagresa  ij|  1884;  and  waa  elected  governor  of 
Connecticut  in  1849L 

TRUMBULL,  Ltxak,  b.  Conn.  1818;  educated  at  Colchester  academy;  principal  of 
an  academv  at  Greenville.  Oa.;  fitudled  law,  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  1887;  settled  at 
Belleville.  111. :  member  of  legislature,  1840;  secretary  of  state,  1841*42;  Justioe  of  supreme 
court  of  IllinoU,  1948-53;  member  of  conirtvse.  1854;  senator  of  United  States,  1866:  re> 
elected  fai  1600  and  1888.  Foimerly  a  leading  republiean,  he  has  of  late  years  acted 
with  the  dtmocrlic  p«rty.  ^.^.^^^^^  byGoOgk 
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TBtnCrtX,  a  musical  Icstrtitbent  of  great  anti(^ty,  which,  in  its  present  form,  con- 
sists of  a  tube  8  ft.  long,  less  in  diameter  than  the  horn,  doubled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
parabola,  and  soundea  bj  a  mouth-piece.    It  produces  the  following  progression  of 


sounds: 


'^=r^'h^f^^^ 


-  It-  >  ■J^a-*-  g  f:  = 


5 — y^-=r-.ir* 

Music  for  the  trumpet,  as  for  the  horn  <q.v.),  is  written'  in  the  key  of  C,  the  key  to 
which  the  instrument  is  to  be  adapted  being  pointed  out  by  the  composer.  The  pitch  is 
an  octave  higher  than  that  of  the  horn.  Trumpets  in  the  keys  of  C,  D,  and  £^  are  most 
used;  but  there  are  also  trumpets  in  A,  Bb,  if,  F,  and  G.  To  enable  the  trumpet  to 
give  a  complete  series  of  semitones,  finger- keys  and  sliding  tubes  have  been  introduced 
by  some  makers,  rather' to  the  detriment  of  the  freshness  and  fullness  of  tone  of  the  in- 
strument. 

TBiniRTZB,  a  soldier  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  whose  duty  it  is  to  re-pronounce  or 
pass  on  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer;  for  which  purpose  certam  recognized 
simple  tunes  have  arbitrary  meanings  attached  to  them. 

TBTTHFET-FISH,  or  8i7IFB-fibh,  Centmciu,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  ism^y  fflOularidm, 
remarkable  for  the  elongated  and  tubular  snout.  The  only  British  species  (Q.seolopax), 
rare  on  the  British  coasts,  but  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  attains  a  length  of  about 
five  inches,  the  snout  projectin^^  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  eyes.  The 
mouth  is  destitute  of  teeth.  Tms  little  fish  is  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  is  often  to  be 
seen  iu  the  markets  of  Italy. 

TBUMFET  TLOWEB,  the  popular  name  of  certam  fiowering  shrubs  of  the  genera 
bignonia  and  Ueoma,  both  of  the  natural  order  hignaniaeta  (q.v.).  Bigmonia  eapreolata 
is  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of  America,  but  often  planted  in  shiubbecies  and  gar 
dens  in  the  middle  states.  It  is  a  climbinff  shrub  with  conjugate  leaves  and  heart- 
shaped  oblong  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  reddish-yellow,  with  a  long  tubular  corolla, 
from  the  form  of  which  the  English  name  is  derived. — I^eeama  racUcam  (formerly  Big- 
nonia radieam)  is  also  a  climbing  shrub,  and  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of  America, 
reaching  to  a  more  northern  latitude  than  the  last.  It  has  much  larger  flowers,  of  a 
scarlet  color.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  leaflets  ovate  and  toothed. — T.  gra-ndifioTa  is 
a  native  of  Japan,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers  much  larger  tlum  T.  radieans.  Both 
are  cultivated  with  success  in  the  open  air  in  England.  . 

.     TRUNE-FISH,  a  family  (oatraoumidm)  of  teleost  fishes*    See  OsxR^ciosr,  anU. 

TBUKinOir.    SeeGtm. 

TBU'EO,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  sea-port  of  Cornwall,  of  which 
county  it  Is  considered  the  metropolis,  though  Bodmin  (q.v.^  is  the  county  town,  8  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Falmouth.  It  stands  at  the  Junction  of  two  rivers,  the  Allen  and  the  Kenwyn, 
which  are  here  met  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea  called  the  Truro  river,  the  banks  of  which 
present  some  beautiful  scenery,  and  which  admits  of  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  passing 
upward  to  the  quays  of  the  town.  Truro  is  the  center  of  a  mining  district,  and  largely 
exports  tin  and  copper  ore.  St.  Mary's  church,  a  perpendicular  edifice  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  is  the  principal  building,  and  is  the  cathedral  church  of  the  bishopric  of 
Truro,  founded  in  1876.    Pop.,  '71,  11,049. 

TRURO,  a  town  in  Nova  Scotia,  co.  seat  of  Colchester  co.,  at  the  head  of  Cobequid 
bay;  pop.  71,  3,998.  It  is  on  the  Intercolonial  railway,  at  the  junction  of  the'Pictou 
brancn,  215  m.  e.  of  St.  John;  61  m.  e.  of  Halifax.  It  contains  the  county  buildings, 
several  churches,  a  branch  bank,  normal  and  model  schools,  and  hotels.  The  leading 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  axles,  machinery,  iron  castings,  engines,  lasts  and 
pegs,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  leather,  and  woodeh-ware. 

TBUSS,  an  instrument  employed  in  the  palliative  treatment  of  hernia  (q.v.),  with  the 
view  of  preventing  its  descent,  and  in  some  cases  of  effecting  a  permanent  cure.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  pad  or  cushion  attached  to  a  metallic  spring,  with  straps  so  arranged 
that  its  position  may  be  retained  during  the  varied  postures  of  the  body.  The  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  a  suitable  truss  tue  moment  that  the  slightest  protrusion  shows 
itself  in  any  of  the  parts  liable  to  hernia,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  as  a  matter  of 
necessary  general  knowledge.  At  whatever  period  of  life  a  hernia  occurs;  if  properly 
attended  to,  and  judiciously  supported,  it  usually  gives  little  trouble,  and  if  it  occurs  in 
early  life,  it  may  often  be  cured;  whereas,  if  it  be  neglected,  incnease  of  bulk,  and  sub- 
sequently, diseased  states  of  the  parts,  often  terminating  in  death,  will  almost  cerdiinly 
occur.  A  surgeon  should  cdways  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  the  instrument.  *'  The 
practice,"  says  Mr.  Birkett,  **  of  leaving  cases  of  rupture  in  the  handsof  mere  tradesmen 
cannot  be  too  strongly  censured.  Among  the  poor  we  constantly  observe  the  lamentable 
effects  of  this  proceeding."  Many  varieties  of  trusses  have  been  invented.  Mr.  King- 
don,  surgeon  to  the  city  of  London  truss  society,  oonaiderfl  that  the  ''circular  Bpring 
truss"  is  the  most  suitable  form  in  the  majority  of  cases.    Then  a^ocoasional  cases  in 
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which  the  common  tross  fails  to  support  a  rapture  comfortably,  and  iii  dieee  oasee  Tarious 
instruments,  for  the  most  part  the  property  of  special  instrament-makers,  are  often  aer- 
▼iceable;  and  the  surgeon  should  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  pieces  of 
apparatus  known  as  the  Mocmain  lever  trass,  Coles's  trass  (with  a  spiral  spring  acting  on 
the  pad),  Salmon  and  Ody's  self-adjusting  trass,  Eggs's  trass,  etc.  The  patient  must 
expect  to  And  the  truss  somewhat  uncomfortable  for  a  week  or  two,  but  will  soon  get 
used  to  it.  The  skin  of  the  part  upon  which  it  presses  should  be  regularly  washed  uid 
bathed  with  eau  de  Cologne  or  spirit,  as,  without  this  precaution,  b^  are  apt  to  form 
on  it. 

TBV88.  See  Console.  Also  the  framework,  composed  of  tie-beam,  rafters,  strats, 
etc.,  forming  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  a  roof. 

TXTTflSHTG,  in  ship-building,  diagonal  timbers  or  iron  plates  crossing  the  ribs  inter- 
nally, and  consolidating  the  whole  together.  Iron  is  preferred  to  wo<>d,  as  being  less 
heavy  and  less  bulky. 

TBV8T,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  confidence  reposed  In  some  other  person  touching 
land  or  goods  for  which  the  eeitui  que  trust,  or  beneficiary,  has  no  remedy  except  in  the 
chancery  division  of  the  high  court  of  Justice.  It  means  a  species  of  divided  proprietor, 
ship,  whereby  the  trustee  acts  as  a  custodier  or  strong-box;  and  yet  the  benefit  of  the 
propertjr  is  not  his,  but  belongs  to  the  cestui  que  trust.  The  person  who  creates  the  trast 
IB  sometimes  called  the  edui  que  trust.  As  a  general  rale,  all  property,  whether  real  or 
personal,  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  trust,  provided  some  policy  of  the  law  or  statute 
does  not  prevent  it.  Trusts  are  most  frequently  created  by  a  will;  but  they  may  be 
declared  by  word  of  mouth  as  regards  personalty ;  while  as  to  land,  some  writing  is  neces- 
sary. No  particular  words  are  necessary,  but  the  intention  of  the  party  making  the 
trust  must  be  clear.  Thus,  in  wills,  a  testator  sometimes  uses  words  which  do  not 
amount  to  an  express  trust,  but  speaks  of  his  "wish  and  desire,"  or  his  "  confidence'* 
that  the  executor  or  trustee  shall  do  certain  thinga.  These  words  are  called  in  the  law 
precatory  trusts,  but  are  enfoioed  in  the  same  way  as  more  direct  language^  if  no  uncer- 
tainty exkts  as  to  the  purposes  or  mode  of  carrying  out  the  trust.  But  if  a  testator  merely 
recommends  an  executor  to  "  consider  certain  persons,"  "  to  be  kind  to  them,"  or  *'  to 
do  Justice  to  them,"  or  "  to  make  ample  provision  for  themi,"  etc.— such  expressions  are 
treated  as  too  vague  to  be  binding,  and  UwreforB  the  executor  may  disregard  them,  or 
use  his  own  discretion.  A  trustee's  Is  not  a  compulsory  office,  but  gratuitous,  and  tliere- 
fore  he  need  not  accept  the  office  unless  he  pleases.  But  if  he  once  accept,  he  is  not  at 
liberty  afterward  to  renounce,  unless  the  trust-deed  contain  a  provision  enabling  him  to 
do  so,  or  the  court  of  chancery  for  good  reasons  discharge  hiuL  A  trustee  cannot  dele- 
gate the  office  to  a  third  person,  but  continues  personally  bound  to  do  his  duty.  Where 
uere  are  several  trustees  appointed,  the  office  is  considered  Joint,  so  that  if  one  dies,  the 
survivors  continue  to  exercise  the  office.  As  a  general  rale,  all  must  Join  in  doing  any 
act;  but  if  the  trust  is  of  a  public  nature,  a  majority  may  bind  the  minority.  Each  trus- 
tee is  liable  only  for  his  own  acts  or  defaults,  and  this  is  so  even  though,  for  form's  sake, 
he  Join  his  cc-trustees  in  signing  a  receipt,  if  he  can  show  that  he  never  received  the 
money  in  point  of  fact  Nevertheless,  when  money  lies  in  the  hands  of  one  trastee,  the 
others  ou^t  not  to  be  satisfied  with  his  mere  sta^ment  that  the  money  has  been  invested 
bv  him,  but  should  see  that  it  is  actually  done.  Another  rale  is,  that  a  trustee  is  not 
allowed  to  make  a  gain  of  his  office;  and  so  Jealous  is  an  English  court  of  this  rale,  that 
the  trustees  of  a  large  estate  are  not  even  allowed  to  sport  over  the  estate — at  least  so  as 
thereby  to  keep  any  valuable  right  of  that  kind  for  their  own  pleasure.  Hence,  a  tras- 
tee  is  personally  liable  if  he  trade  with  the  trast  funds,  or  buy  shares  in  a  Joint-stock 
bank;  for  even  thou^^h  the  trast-deed  authorize  this  to  be  done,  he  will  be  liable  to  pay 
the  debU  of  the  tradmg  concera,  though  far  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  trust  funds. 
So,  if  a  trustee  is  a  solicitor,  and  does  legal  business  for  the  estate,  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  charge  for  his  professional  labors,  but  at  moat  will  be  allowed  only  the  costs  out  of 
pocket.  It  is  seldom,  therefore,  that  a  trustee  can  get  any  benefit  to  himself  from  the 
trust  estate,  except  in  the  rare  case  where  the  cestui  que  trust  is  dead  without  heirs,  in 
which  case  the  property  will  become  the  trustee's.  'This  is,  however,  only  so  as  to  real 
estate;  for  if  the  trust  estate  consist  of  chattels,  then,  on  the  death  of  the  cestui  que  trust 
without  heirs  or  executors,  the  property  goes  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  trustee.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  trustee  to  keep  the  trust  funds  safe:  and  if  they  consist  of  moneys,  then 
he  ought  to  invest  them  in  goverament  stock,  and  not  let  the  money  lie  unproductive. 
He  is  not  entitled  to  lend  the  money  on  personal  security,  or  in  the  shares  of  any  private 
company;  but  he  may  invest  in  mortgages,  unless  he  is  forbidden  by  the  deed  or  will. 
If  there  is,  therefore,  no  power  to  invest  in  mortgages,  the  trastee  must  invest  in  three 
per  cent  consols,  and  a  few  other  government  securities.  The  trastees,  as  a  general  rule, 
muBt  pay  interest  whether  they  invest  the  funds  or  not  (if  they  have  had  time  to  invest) 
to  the  cestui  que  trust;  and  they  must  account  for  all  the  profits  they  make  with  the  trast 
funds,  whether  rightly  or  wrongfully.  If  a  trustee  has  grossly  misconducted  himself  as 
to  the  trust  funds,  he  will  be  charged  6  per  cent  interest,  and  sometimes  with  compound 
interest  A  trustee  is  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  all  the  reasonable  expenses  or  outlay 
attending  the  execution  of  the  trust,  but  he  must  in  general  bear  the  loss  of  any  mistake 
as  to  the  law ;  but  if  there  is  any  peculiar  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  trust,  he  is  entit- 
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led  to  take  the  opinion  of,  or  eyen  to  throw  the  chief  management  upon,  the  court  of 
chancery,  as  the  only  safe  protection.  When  trustees  are  guilty  of  gross  negligence^ 
mismanaffement,  or  misconauct,  the  court  of  chancery  will  remove  them  and  appoint 
others.  In  Scotland,  there  are  several  technical  points  of  difference  from  the  above  in 
the  law  of  trusts. — Paterson's  Comp*  of  En^Ush  and  Scottish  Law,  s.  201.  The  chief  prac- 
tical difference  is,  that  the  investment  of  the  trust  funds  in  heritable  securities  or  mort- 
gages is  considered  equivalent  or  superior  to  government  security,  and  hence  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  prefer  such  securities,  as,  owing  to  the  practice  of  registration  of 
deeds  affecting  real  property,  heritable  security  is  always  a  safe  investment  there.  In 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  trustees  holding  shares  of  a  Joint^tock  bank  as  part  of  the 
trust  funds,  are  liable  personally  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  bank. 

TRUST,  CHAKITABLE,  differs  from  a  private  trust  in  that  the  beneflciaiies  under 
the  former  are  either  not  exactly  specified,  or  are  a  specified  class  whose  individual  mem- 
bers are  unascertained.  The  statute  48  Eliz.  gave  the  chancellor  lurisdiction  over 
charitable  trusts,  which  he  regulated  not  as  a  chancery  judge,  but  as  the  representative 
of  the  crown.  The  statute  named  lawful  objects  of  charity.  Among  the  general 
classes  of  charitable  trusts  may  be  distinguished  as  supported  by  the  courts,  such  trusts 
as  are  created  for  the  public  benefit,  e.g.,  a  part;  and  for  the  same  reason  trusts  for  the 
creation,  endowment,  etc.,  of  institutions  of  education  and  science.  Other  good  char- 
itable trusts  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
diseased,  etc.  The  English  courts,  in  their  desire  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  donor, 
applied  what  is  called  the  cypres  doctrine;  i.e.,  when  the  donor's  scheme  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  they  would  construct  another  scheme  as  near  the  original  one  as  possible.  The 
tiy  pres  doctrine  does  not  obtain  in  this  country,  where  the  statute  48  Eliz.  has  not  been 
re-enacted.  In  some  states  the  whole  system  of  charitable  trusts  has  been  repudiated* 
and  such  a  trust  can  take  effect  only  through  a  corporation. 

TRUSTEE,  a  person  who  has  the  legal  estate  in  pronerty,  real  or  peiwmal,  for  the 
benefit  of  another  who  has  the  equitable  estate.  In  its  widest  sense  the  word  Is  applied 
to  any  person  who  has  an  interest  or  power  affecting  any-  kind  of  property  for  the  benefit 
of  another,  so  that  executors,  administrators,  assignees,  directors  of  oorporations,  etc., 
are  to  a  certain  extent  trustees.  The  power  of  a  trustee  cannot  be  delegated  unleas 
authorized  by  the  instrument  creathig  the  trust;  lEuui  when  one  trustee  dies,  the  trusty 
•  as  a  rule,  devolves  upon  the  survivor  or  survivors.  Trusts  are  cognisable  only  in  equity; 
at  law  the  trustee  is  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  property.  A  trustee  cannot  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  property  if  it  be  sold,  or  make  profit  out  of  its  UBe,  or  speeukite 
with  it.  A  new  trustee  will  be  appointed  by  the  court.  The  trustee  is  chaigeable  with 
the  trust  fund  and  its  income,  and  also  for  such  income  as  he  might  have  derived  from 
the  property  by  proper  management.  Trustees  must  act  jointly,  and  dumot  a«t  sepa- 
rately like  executors. 

TRUSTEE  PROCESS.  estabHshed  by  statute  in  Massachusetta  and  some  other  New 
England  states,  whereby  an  attaching  creditor  may  reach  the  goods,  property,  or  credits, 
of  a  debtor  which  are  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party.  The  process  is  by  original  writ, 
and  the  trustees,  after  service  and  entry,  may  testify  as  to  the  property  alleged  to  be 
that  of  the  debtor.  The  process  is  the  sifme  as  that  known  at  common  law  and  in  the 
statutes  of  most  states  as  garnishment  and  gamisheeing.    See  Gabkibh. 

TBTTZILXO,  or  Tritjillo,  a  t  of  Spain,  province  of  C6ceres,  on  the  great  hi^way 
from  Madrid  to  Badaioz,  and  80  m.  n.e.  of  the  latter  place.  There  are  several  churches 
and  convents  here.  Fop.  4,800,  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agricultural  work.  Trux- 
illo  is  the  birthplace  of  Pizarro,  who  was  also  buried  here  in  the  church  of  Santa  Karia 
de  la  Concepcion. 

TBTTZIILO,  a  t.  of  Peru,  provmce  of  Libertad,  near  the  sea-coast,  about  800  m. 
n.n.  w.  of  Callao.  The  port  oi  Truxillo  is  Huanchaco,  about  8  or  9  m,  to  the  n.w.,  from 
which  considerable  quantities  of  rice  and  spices  are  exported.  Pop.  10,000.  Tnudlla 
was  founded  in  1585  by  Pizarro,  who  named  it  after  his  birthplace  in  Spain. 

TRUXTON,  THOBiAS,  1756-1822;  b.  N.  Y.;  was  capt  of  a  privateer  during  the 
revolution.  He  was  appointed  capt.  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1795,  and  four  years  later,  in 
command  of  the  frigate  ConsteOa/tum,  captured  the  rtench  frigate  UlTmLrg&nU,  which 
lost  29  killed  and  41  wounded.  The  CansUUaHon  lost  but  1  killed  and  8  wounded. 
In  1800  the  Constellation  fought  the  French  tng&te  La  Vengeance,  which  was  disabled, 
with  a  loss  of  50  killed  and  110  wounded.  The  Constellation  lost  14  killed  and  25 
wounded.    He  was  high  sheriff  of  Philadelphia,  181^19. 

TBTOOK.    See  Sting  Ray. 

TRYON,  William.  ll.d.,  172{^^88;  b.  Ireland;  an  officer  in  the  British  army.  He 
was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1764;  and  governor  on  the  death  of 
gov.  Dobbs  the  next  year.  During  his  administration  he  put  down  the  revolt  of  the 
so-called  •*  regulators."  He  became  governor  of  New  York  in  1771,  and  resigned  in  177a 
He  was  made  a  maj.gen.  in  1777.  He  made  hhnself  generally  detested  byhis  severity, 
and  by  the  ravages  committed  during  his  expedition  to  Connecticut,  where  he  burned 
Danbury  aad  other  towns.  ^  , 
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TSTSAH,  a  small  fore-and-aft  sail,  mounted  by  a  cutter  or  schooner  in  a  storm, 
when  the  wind  is  too  violent  for  her  to  carry  her  ordinary  canvas. 

T8AB8K0E  SEXO  (i.e.,  imperial  town),  a  t  of  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Bt.  Peters- 
hurg,  and  13  m.  s.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  the  royal  residence  and  favorite  resort 
of  the  imperial  family.  The  carriage  road  from  the  capitarto  this  town  was  con- 
structed by  t^e  empress  Catharine  II.  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000  rubles;  but  the  route  now 
preferred  is  that  of  the  railroad — the  first  laid  down  in  Russia.  The  fa9ade  of  the  great 
palace  of  Tsarskoe  Selo  is  780  ft.  long.  Originallv,  every  statue,. pedestal,  and  capital 
of  the  columns,  vases,  etc.,  was  covered  with  gold-leaf;  only  the  dome  and  cupolas  of 
the  church  are  now  gilded.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  lavishly  gilded,  tJie  ceiling 
being  one  sheet  of  gold.  There  are  several  elegant  rooms,  though  most  of  them  are 
more  remarkable  for  barbaric  splendor  than  for  taste.  In  the  palace  grounds,  which 
are  18  m.  in  circumference,  is  an  arsenal,  containing  a  magnificent  collection  of  armor, 
weapons,  and  accouterments  of  all  kinds.  The  grounds  also  contain  several  curious 
ornamental  buildings,  statues,  artificial  ruins,  grottoes,  lakes,  waterfalls,  etc.  The 
population  in  '67  amounted  to  9,741. 

TflCHUSI,  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Glarus,  several  mem' 
bers  of  which  have  distinguished  themselves  as  authors,  statesmen,  and  warriors.  The 
two  following  are  the  most  notable  of  the  Tschudi:  Gilleb,  or  Ajbgjdiub  (Ix  1505^ 
died  1573),  who  was  active  on  the  Catholic  side  during  the  struggles  of  the  refomiatioa 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  consequence  was  forced  for  a  time  to  leave  his  native  canton 
(1562),  but  waa  permitted  to  return  two  vears  afterward.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  not 
less  than  166  worka  of  his,  in  print  or  m  MS.,  being  known.  The  most  valuable  is  a 
ButtMy  of  Sunieerland  (Basel,  2  vols.,  17S4).  See  fetch's  Aegid.  TMhtuH^s  Lebm  und 
JSehr^ten  (2  vols.,  St.  Gall,  1806).  To  the  same  family  belongs  Johakk  JiJCOB  von 
TacnouDi,  the  eminent  traveler  and  naturalist,  b.  at  Glarus,  July  26,  1818.  After  com- 
pleting hia  studies  at  Leyden  and  Parisj  he  undertook  (1888)  a  voyage  round  the  Worid; 
out  circumstances  restricted  his  design  to  an  investigation  into  the  natural  history  and 
ethnography  of  Peru,  where  he  remamed  for  five  years.  On  bis  return  to  Europe  {1S4A), 
he  wished  to  join  the  Arctic  expedition  of  sir  John  Franklin,  but  was  again  prevented 
by  oiicumstances  from  do^g  so,  and  finally  settled  in  Austria.  In  1868  he  was  made 
Swiss  ambassador  at  Vienna.  Tschudi's  principal  works  are:  Peru:  BeueMaen  am  dm% 
Jahren  1888-42  (2  vols.,  St  (Ml,  1846);  Untermushungm  iiber  die  Farma  JPlnrttana  (St. 
Gall,  1844-47,  with  76  plates);  the  splendid  work,  AnUgnedadea  Fmtanof  (Vien.  1861), 
executed  in  conjunction  with  don  Mariano  Eduardo  de  Rivera  (Ene.  trans.  1864);  IXe 
Eechuaepra^  (2  vols.,  Vi^n.  1858),  containing  a  grammar  and  dicUonary  of  the  Peru- 
vian language;  and  his  Bdaen  dwreh  Sadaimeniea  (5  vols.,  1868). 

TflBTSS,  Oh98inia  moHitane,  a  dipterous  insect,  which  is  a  terrible  pest  of  some  parts 
of  8.  Africa.  It  is  not  much  larger  than  the  common  house-fly,  of  a  brown  colof, 
with  four  yellow  bars  across  the  abdomen.  The  wings  project  considerably  beyond  the 
abdomen.  It  is  remarkably  alert,  at  least  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  derteroiisly 
avoids  any  attempt  to  eaten  it  with  the  hand.  "Its  peculiar  buzz,"  livmgstone  says, 
"can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  traveler  whose  means  of  locomotiop  are  domestic  ani- 
mals." Its  bite  is  almost  certahi  death  to  the  ox,  horse,  and  dog.  Livingstone,  in  one 
of  his  journeys,  lost  48  fine  oxen  by  it.  Yet  the  bite  is  harmless  to  man,  to  the  mule, 
the  ass,  and  apparently  to  antelopes  and  the  other  wild  animals  of  the  country.  The 
proboscis  is  adapted  for  piercing  the  skin,  and  the  fly  lives  by  sucking  blood.  At  first 
no  effect  is  perceived;  but  in  a  few  days  after  an  ox  has  been  bitten  by  the  tsetse,  the 
eyes  and  nose  begin  to  run,  "the  coat  stares  as  if  the  animal  were  cold,"  a  swdling 
appears  under  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  at  th&  navel,  emaciation  and  flaccidity  of  the 
muscles  ensue,  purmng,  sometimes  staggering  and  madness,  and  finally  death.  On  dis- 
section, the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin  is  found  to  be  injected  with  air,  as  if  a  quan- 
tity .of  soap  bubbles  were  scattered  over  it.— Livingstone's  TrateU, 

TaOVG»KHA-FA  (orthographically,  JTsong  kha  pa*)  is  the  great  refonner  of  Lamaism 
(a  V  )  who,  by  his  co  religionists,  was  considered  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Bodhisat- 
tira'AmitAbha.  or,  accoi^ng  to  others,  of  Manjus'rt  or  Valrapftn'i  and  ^^ter  his  death, 
was  canonized  by  the  Lamaist  church.  He  was  born  m  the  middle  of  the  14th  c.  after 
Christ,  in  the  country  Amdo,  in  the  place  where  now  the  celebrated  convent  wKu'bum 
is  situated.  According  to  the  legends  of  Tibet,  he  was  conceived  by  his  mother  m  a 
supernatural,  immaculate  manner:  he  was  bom  with  a  white  beard,  and  from  the  day  of 
hisbdrth  expressed  himself  clearly  and  fluently,  and  discoursed  profoundly  on  religious 
matters.  In  his  third  year  he  resolved  to  renounce  the  world.  His  mother  accordingly 
cut  off  his  long  beautiful  hair;  but  when  it  fell  to  the  ground,  a  tree  grew  ujH-which 
is  still  in  a  court-yard  of  the  convent  of  «Ku*bum,  and  was  seen  and  described  by, the 
missionaries  Hue  and  Gabet,  in  the  year  1845.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  covered  with 
one  or  more  letters  of  the  sacred  Tibetan  alphabet.  He  now  lived  retired  f roni  the 
world,  entirely  devoting  himself  to  prayer  and  contemplation.  A  learned  Lama  from 
the  west,  "with  a  long  nose  and  bright  eyes,"  came  to  settle  about  this  tune  m  Amdo, 
and  seems  to  have  become  his  teacher.    After  his  death,  Tsong-kha-pa  set  out  to  Tibet, 

*  The  small  letters  prefixed  to  the  initials  of  the  Tibetan  words  in  this  article  are  not  pnmounoed. 
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and  traveled  untii  ne  came  near  Lbaasa,  where  a  god  bade  him  halt  Here  he  studied 
assiduously  the  Buddhistic  law,  and  soon  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reform-, 
ing  the  actual  worship  and  discipline  of  the  Lamaist  church.  When  his  teaching 
attracted  a  mat  number  of  pupils,  and  when  these,  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  followers  of  the  ola  svstem,  who  wore  a  red  cap,  assumed  as  their  mark  a  yel- 
low cap,  the  head  of  the  Lamaist  church  resolved  to  stop  the  innovator  in  his  dan^rous 
course,  and  accordingly  summoned  him  to  his  presence.  But  Tsong-kha-pa  did  not 
deign  to  obey  his  command.  Thereupon,  the  great  Lama  repaired  in  person  to  the  bold 
monk;  but  when  he  entered  the  cell  of  Tsong-Kha-pa,  his  red  cap  fell  off — and  when  he 
began  to  descant  on  the  superiority  of  the  old  system,  Tsong-kha-pa-j-seated  and  turning 
the  beads  of  his  rosary — without  raising  his  eyes,  cried  out,  "Miserable!  I  hear  the 
groans  of  a  creature  whom  thou  murderest!"  And,  in  fact,  unmindful  of  the  first  com- 
mandment of  the  Buddhist  law,  the  great  Lama  was  busy  crushing  a  louse  which  he 
had  caught.  Confused,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Tsong-kha-pa;  and  from  this  moment  no 
further  resistance  could  be  made  to  his  reforms,  ^ch  is  the  legend;  but  independently 
of  it,  hlstorv  tells  us  that  the  influence  which  Tsong-kha-pa  exercised  on  the  reform  of 
Lamaism,  though  not  miraculous,  was  very  powerful,  such  as  to  reduce  the  wearers  of 
Uie  red  cap  to  a  small  minority.  His  repuUtion  having  widely  spread,  thousands  of 
pupils  thronged  round  him  to  hear  and  to  adopt  his  doctrme.  In  consequence,  in  1407 
or  140$^,  he  founded  the  convent  cfGa'  2Dan;  and  when  this  could  no  longer  contain  the 
number  of  his  adherents,  two  other  convents,  which  together,  it  is  said,  are  now  peopled 
with  80,000  monks  of  the  yellow  cap.  His  works  are  numerous  and  voluminous;  tha 
most  celebrated  of  them  is  the  Lammm  ehhen  po^  or  ''The  great  Step-road  toward  Per- 
fection," consisting  of  three  parts,  viz.,  "  the  road  of  the  little,  middle,  and  mat  man." 
The  sect  which  he  founded,  and  which  adopted  the  yellow  cap,  is  called  dOe  lugss  pa^ 
or  the  sect  of  virtue;  and  the  principal  reforms  which  he  introduced  into  the  Lama 
religion  as  it  then  existed,  were  compulsory  celibacy  for  the  monks— the  Lamas  of  the 
old  doctrine  being  conditionally  permitted  to  marry — prohibitioa  of  sorcery  and  necro- 
mancy— which  were  extensively  practiced  by  the  wearers  of  the  red  cap — and  the  insti- 
tution, at  fixed  periods,  of  religious  exercises  and  of  common  pravers,  a;nd,  consequently, 
of  regular  meetings  of  the  whole  community.  His  greatest  achievement,  however,  was 
the  organization  of  the  Lamaist  hierarchy  as  it  still  exists.  See  Lamaxbm.  He  died  in 
1419.  His  body  is  preserved  in  the  conv^it  dQB,*  2Dan:  it  is  free  from  decay;  and,  like 
the  tomb  of  Mohammed  at  Medina,  suspended  in  ttie  air  without  any  support.    His 

E}rtrait  is  seen  in  all  the  temples  of  the  yellow  religion,  often  between  those  of  the  two 
amaist  popes,  of  whom  the  Daiai  Lama  Is  at  his  right,  and  the  Pttn  ehk&n  Bin  po  ohhe 
at  his  left.  He  is  recognizable  by  two  lotus  flowers  which  he  holds  in  his  hands,  folded 
for  prayer,  and  one  of  which  usually  carries  in  its  calyx  a  candle,  while  the  other  sup- 
ports a  book.  His  canonical  name  is  bho  dSang  graggs  pa,  or  ''  the  celebrated  sace." — 
Bee  for  further  detaU,  C.  F.  Koeppen,  Die  LcmaiscM  merarchU  und  Kirche  (Berlin, 
1859),  and  the  works  quoted  there. 

T.>8QUAR£,  an  instrument  consisting  of  two  arms,  the  stock  and  the  blade,  used  for 
drawing  parallel  lines. 

TSURUGA,  a  Japanese  sea-port  on  the  w.  side  of  the  main  island,  on  Tsuruga  faajr; 

S:>p.  about  20,000.    It  is  connected  with  Osaka  and  Kioto  by  raihoad,  and  with  lake 
iwa  by  canal.    Its  harbor  is  the  best  on  the  w.  coast,  and  it  has  a  large  trade.    The 
surrounding  country  is  rich  in  tea,  silk,  rice,  etc. 

TSUSHIMA.  A  pi(ir  of  Islands  which  command  the  southern  entrance  to  the  sea  of 
Japan,  between  parallels  84  and  85  of  n.  latitude;  pop.  80,000.  The  channel  which 
divides  the  two  Islands  varies  in  width  ^f rom  16  yds.  to  many  miles.  The  southern 
island,  which  is  about  125  m.  in  circumference,  contains  many  mountains  and  deep 
ravines,  and  the  city  of  Fukuye,  with  a  pop.  of  10,000.  The  northern  island  which  has 
a  coast  line  of  about  400  m.,  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  bays,  of  which  the  chief  is  Wani- 
ura,  82  m.  from  Fusan,  the  chief  port  of  Corea.  The  people  are  mostly  fishermen,  and 
export  great  quantities  of  dried  fish,  mushrooms,  sea- weed,  and  timber  in  the  China  trade. 
The  firet  gold  and  silver  mined  in  Japan  were  found  here;  and  there  is  coal  of  good 
quality.  From  ancient  times,  the  position  of  Tsushima  has  made  it  a  battle-ground 
between  the  Japanese  and  Coreans,  Mongols,  and  Chinese.  One  of  the  severest  battles* 
in  the  13th  c.  was  the  resistance  of  the  Japanese  garrison  to  the  hosts  of  Ehnblai  Khan. 
Of  late  vears,  the  valuable  mineral  resources,  and  the  capacious  bays  and  harbore  and 
commanding  strategic  position  of  Tsushima,  have  led  Russia  to  covet  it,  and  an  attempt 
to  occupv  it,  1800,  was  frustrated  only  by  the  presence  and  energetic  opposiUon  of  air 
James  Hone  of  the  British  navy.  Its  seizure  by  the  Russians,  or,  incase  of  war  between 
Russia  and  England,  by  either  of  them,  is  feared  by  the  Japanese. 

TVAK,  an  inland  market-t.  and  episcopal  seat,  as  well  as  center  of  a  poor-law 
union,  of  Galwaj,  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  Harrow,  a  branch  of  the  Clare,  125  m.  w. 
from  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  from  the  Midland  Great  Western 
railway.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  4,223,  of  whom  8,898  were  Roman  Catholics,  the  rest 
Protestants  of  the  Episcopal  chureh  and  of  the  other  denominations.  It  has  been  an 
archiepiscopal  see  since  the  12th  c,  and  ^continues  to  have  this  rank  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic chureh ;  but  in  1889,  the  province  was  united  in  the  Established^^^^rcl^i^  the 


^^  •  Taberole. 

archbishopric  of  Armagh,  of  whidh  Tuam  is  now  a  suffragan  see.  The  town  possesses 
little  trade,  except  in  aj?ricultural  produce;  but  there  are  some  tanneries,  a  flour-mill, 
and  a  brewery.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  is  a  modern  structure,  is  of  ercat 
size,  and  of  very  striliing  architecture.  Both  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  ana  the 
Protestant  bishop  have  residences  in  Tuam. ;  and  under  the  direction  of  the  former  is  the 
college  of  St.  Jarlath,  numerouslv  attended,  but  designed  chiefly  for  clerical  students. 
The  municipal  affairs  are  under  the  direction  of  commissioners.  The  schools,  which  are 
under  the  care  of  the  brethren  of  the  Franciscan  order,  are  numerously  attended. 

TUABIK8.    See  Bbbbbbs. 

tVBSE.  in  botany,  a  subterranean  stem,  thickened  by  the  approximation  of  the  nodes 
and  swelling  of  the  intemodes,  with  latent  buds  along  its  sides  ready  to  produce 
new  plants  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  cellular  tissue  is  unusually  developed,  and  in 
general  a  large  quantity  of  amylaceous  matter  is  accumulated,  whence  the  economical 
value  of  tubers,  as  in  the  potato,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  the  arrow-root.  Tubers 
are  capable  of  being  employed  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant,  by  division  into  portions, 
each  containing  an  eye  or  bud,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  planting  potatoes.  Like 
bulbs  and  conns,  they  may  be  re^irded  as  a  store  laid  up  for  the  plant  itself,  that  it  may 
spring  with  new  vigor  in  a  new  year.  Like  them,  also,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree, 
tney  are  in  many  cases  a  provision  for  the  use  of  man.  The  most  valuable  tubers  are 
those  already  named,  but  many  others  are  used  in  different  parts  of  the  world.    See 

OZAUDBiB,  TROPiBOLXTlC,  CtC. 

TVBEBOLB  is  a  word  that  has  been  employed  by  pathologists  of  different  epochs  in 
very  different  senses.  The  older  writers  employed  the  term  merely  to  express  an 
external  form;  and  everything  was  called  a  tubercle  which  manifested  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  small  knot.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  views  of  Laennec  (who 
asserted  that  tubercle  presented  itself  in  the  lun^s  under  two  different  aspects — namely, 
as  tubercular  inflliratum  and  tubercular  ffranulation,  and  thus  opposed  the  oldknot- 
theory),  of  Ijebert  (who  was  the  first  accurately  to  describe  the  so-ceuled  **  tubercle-cor- 
puscles"), of  Reinhardt  (who,  with  many  others,  holds  that  tubercle  Is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  forms  presented  by  inflanraiatory  products  when  undergoing  transforma- 
tion, and  that  all  tubercular  matter  is  reaUy  inspissated  pus^,  or  of  Rokitanskv,  Van  der 
Kolk,  Williams,  Walsh,  Paget,  and  other  eminent  pathologists,  we  shall  briefly  give  the 
theory  of  tubercle  which  Yirchow  adopts  in  his  GeUular  Pathology,  and  which  Is  perhaps 
more  generally  adopted  than  any  other.  Virchow  holds  that  tubercle  is  a  granule  or  a 
knot,  and  that  this  Knot  constitutes  a  new  formation,  which  from  tbe  time  of  its  earliest 
develoi>ment,  is  necessarily  of  a  cellular  nature,  and  like  all  other  new  formations,  has 
its  origin  in  connective  tissue.  When  this  new  formation  has  reached  a  certain  degree 
of  development,  it  constitutes  a  minute  knot;  and  if  it  is  near  the  surface,  it  forms  a 
little  protuberance,  its  mass  consisting  of  small  nucleated  cells.  The  great  characteristic 
of  this  formation  is  its  extreme  richness  in  nuclei,  of  which,  at  a  first  glance,  it  seems 
entireljT  to  consist.  But  upon  isolating  the  constituents  of  the  mass,  either  very  small 
cells  with  a  single,  nucleus  are  seen,  or  larger  cells  with  twelve,  twenty- four,  or  even 
more  divided  nuclei  are  observed,  these  nuclei  being  always  small,  and  having  a  homo- 
geneous and  somewhat  shining  appearance.  In  its  minute  nuclei  and  very  small  cells, 
tubercle  contrasts  strongly  with  the  large  and  comparatively  gigantic  corpuscles  of  some 
of  the  more  highly  organized  forms  of  cancer.  To  use  the  expressive  languafi^  of  Vir- 
chow; "tubercle  is  always  a  pitiful  production,  from  its  very  outset,  miserable."  For 
an  account  of  the  cheety  metamarphtms  which  subsequently^  characterizes  the  tubercle, 
and  which  is  tbe  regular  but  not  the  invariable  termination  of  this  formation  (since 
tubercle  may  undergo  a  complete  fatty  metamorphosis,  and  become  capable  of  absorp- 
tion, or  may  undergo  calcareous  degeneration,  in  which  form  it  remains  compamtively 
inert),  we  must  refer  to  the  above-named  pathologist's  Cellular  Pathology,  translated 
by  Chance  (Lond.  1800),  to  Rokitansky's  Morbid  Anatomy,  vol.  1.,  and  to  Paget 's  Sur- 
guai  Pathology, 

Tubercle  is  usually  described  as  occurring  in  two  principal  forms,  the  first  being  dis- 
tinguished as  the  yellow,  and  the  latter  as  the. gray;  the  latter  is  also  known  from  its 
ormnary  size  as  the  miliary  tubercle.  The  latter  is  the  tubercle  to  which  the  above  de- 
scription of  Virchow  applies,  the  yellow  being  the  same  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration 
or  cheesy  metamorphosis*  In  consumption,  we  often  find  -large  masses  of  softening 
tubercular  matter  in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere.  These  lai^  maasee  are  formed  by  the 
i^gregation  of  smaller  masses,  which  have  coalesced  as  the  deposit  eonUnued  to  increase. 
The  intervening  tissues  at  length  suppurate,  and  thus  soften  and  break  down  tbe  tuber^ 
cular  matter,  and  lead  to  its  expulsion;  for  a  process  of  ulceration  having  been  estM>- 
lished  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  softened  tubercle  is  brought  up  by  coughing,  and 
a  cavity  or  vomica  is  formed  at  the  spot  previously  occupied  by  the  morbid  deposit.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  consumption, 
that  tubercles,  when  they  affect  the  luns^s,  are  almost  invariably  aeposited  in  the  upper 
lobes.  When  it  is  statea  that  consumption  is  only  one  manifestation  of  scrofula  (q»v.)t, 
and  tubercle  is  the  essential  element  of  scrofula,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importance  of 
this  subject  cannot  be  overrated.  The.reader  may  consult  Mr.  AncelVs  elaborate  volume 
On  TktoerctUosii;  or  a  clever  essay,  with  a  similar  title,  by  Dr.  Dobell. 


XIT'BESOfE,  P^ianthes,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  UUctcem,  having  a  funnel- 
shaped  perianth,  with  B-parted  limh,  stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  a  supe- 
rior capsule,  and  flat  seeds.  The  Common  Tubebosb,  (P.  tttberoM)  has  rounded  bulb- 
ous root;  a  cylindrical,  upright,  unbranched  stem,  8  or  4  ft  hifi^h;  both  root-leaves  and 
stem-leaves  sword-shapeo,  and  very  acute;  flowers  spiked  and  somewhat  agfijegated, 
large,  pure  white,  the  tube  a  little  curved.  The  plant  grows  well  in  the  s.  of  Europe, 
but  only  bears  the  open  air  in  more  northern  climates  during  summer.  The  roots  are  a 
considerable  article  of  export  from  the  s.  to  the  n.  of  Europe;  the  plant  being  in  high 
esteem  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  the  odor  of  which  is  most  powerful  after 
sunset,  and  has  been  known  to  cause  headache  and  asphyxia  in  a  room.  The  fading 
flowers  emit,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  an  electric  light  and  sparks.  The 
flowers  yield  an  essential  oil,  which  is  used  by  perfumers.  The  native  country  of  the 
tuberose  is  not  quite  certain.  Another  species,  P,  gradUi,  is  found  in  Brazil,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  cultivated  pUnt.  The  tuberose  has  been  known 
in  Eur<xpe  for  about  three  centuries. 

TUBE-WSU  is  an  American  contrivance,  introduced  into  England  in  1807,  having 
for  its  object  the  obtaining  of  a  small  supply  of  water  in  a  very  wort  space  of  time  by 
the  application  of  a  limited  amount  of  manual  power. 

The  apparatus  comprises  three  parts — a  tube  or  well,  a  ranun^  or  monkey,  and  a 
pump.  The  tube  consists  of  an  iron  pipe  about  1^  in.  diameter,  made  in  pieces  of  con- 
venient length,  which  can  be  screwed  together  end  to  end.  The  pipe  terminates  at  tlia 
lower  end  with  a  solid  temper^  steel  pomt,  and  is  perforated  for  about  16  in.  from  the 
end  with  small  lateral  apertures.  The  pipe  is  driven  a  short  way  into  the  ground,  Just 
sufiicient  to  keep  it  upright  without  falling,  and  is  temporarily  kept  in  that  position  by 
hand.    A  strong  iron  clamp  is  flxed  to  the  tube  by  clamping-screws  at  a  short  distance 


above  the  ground;  and  another  clamp  is  similarly  flxed  higher  up.  Two  pulleys  are 
supported  by  the  upper  damp.  The  rammer  or  -monkey,  consists  of  a  56  lb.  iron  we^^ht, 
which  slides  up  and  down  the  tube,  encircllne  it  like  a  ring  or  belt.    The  rammer,  being 


raised  by  two  men,  is  allowed  to  fall  with  its  full  weight  on  the  lower  clamp;  thus  giving 
a  series  of  blows  which  drive  the  tube  into  the  ground.  When  the  lower  clamp  becomes 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  raised  up  the  tube;  as  is  likewise  the  other 
clamp,  which  supporU  the  two  pulleys.  Successive  lengths  of  tube  and  successive 
shiftings  of  the  clamps  afford  the  means  of  enabling  the  perforated  end  of  the  tube  to 
reach  soil  whence  water  can  be  obtained.  When  the  symptoms  appear  of  water  having 
been  reached  a  small  suction-pump  is  applied,  and  the  water  pumped.  It  is  onlv  when 
water  is  expected  to  be  reached  at  a  moderate  distance  below  the  surface  that  this 
apparatus  is  available,  as  it  is  not  powerful  enough  for  great  depths,  nor  is  the  bore  of 
the  tube  sufllicient  for  a  large  influx  of  water;  but  the  rec^uired  conditions  being  found 
to  exist,  the  apparatus  saves  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  bonng.  As  the  water  is  pumped 
up,  the  loose  sand  and  gravel  disappear  from  the  point  of  the  tube,  allowing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  small  pool  or  well;  while  small  pebbles  which  collect  around  the  perforations 
act  as  a  sort  of  filter.  The  tube  can  be  extracted  from  the  ground  by  forcing  the  rammer 
upward  against  the  upper  clamp. 

During  the  trial  of  this  apparatus  in  the  cricket-ground  at  Old  Traffbrd,  Manchester* 
the  tube  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  in  22  minutes,  and  water  had  been  reached  in  even 
less  than  that  time.  Such  a  form  of  well,  it  is  considered,  will  be  free  fiom  the  liability 
of  received  dirty  surface-water;  and  no  accident  is  possible  from  foul  air  or  from  the 
falling  in  of  the  sides.  A  well  15  ft.  deep  was  sunk  in  one  hour  in  the  botanical  gardens 
at  Manchester,  and  excellent  water  reached.  Another  was  sunk  in  the  grounds  of  St. 
Cloud  in  half  an  hour,  and  pumped  up  water  at  the  rate  of  20  liters  (18  quarts)  per 
minute.  The  inventor  accompanied  the  American  federal  army,  and  enabled  the  troops 
frequently  to  obtain  water  by  the  aicl  of  these  pumps.  On  one  occasion,  to  try  the 
capabilities  of  the  tube,  he  sank  one  to  a  depth  of  150  ft.  at  Ithaca,  in  New  York  state. 
Tube- wells  were  sent  out  with  the  British  nulltary  force  to  Abyssinia. 

TUBICOLJB,  an  order  of  annelida  (q.v.),  having  a  tubular  shelly  covering,  into 
which  the  animal  can  entirely  retreat,  but  from  which,  when  undisturbed,  and  dis- 
posed to  activity,  it  projects  its  head  and  gill-tufts.  The  genus  serpuia  (q.v.)  is  a  good 
example. 

TVBIOOLIDJI,  or  GAWTBOOOMsmM,  a  family  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks,  remark- 
able for  the  calcareous  tube  into  which  the  proper  shell  is  cemented.  Examples  are 
noticed  in  the  articles  Asfkboillum,  Clavaoklla.,  and  G-AsmooHiiSNA.  The  phiMidm, 
including  pholas  (9. v.)  and  teredo  (q.v.),  are  included  by  some  in  this  family.  Teiredo 
has  the  characteristic  tube,  but  phoUu  has  not. 

OT'BnraSH,  an  important  t.  of  Wttrtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Black  forest,  20 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Stuttffart,  is  situated  on  the  Necker,  at  the  influx  of  the  Steinlach,  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  districts  of  the  Oberland.  Tflbingen  is  an  old  place. 
Irregularly  built,  with  steep  and  narrow  streets  in  the  main;  but  the  suburbs,  especially 
round  about  the  new  university,  are  very  pleasant.  Westward  from  Tubingen  is  the 
Schlosa,  built  by  duke  Ulrich  in  1585.  Book-printing,  book-selling,  working  m  copper, 
weaving,  bleaching,  trading  in  fleld- produce,  wine,  and  fruits,  form  the  principal  sources 
of  employment.    TQbingen  has  three  Protestant  churches  and  one  Catholic  churchy  a 
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BfUe  tocM^,  A  vhimber-  of  nftnufaetnrei,  and  Tvrlons  «diio«lioiuil  and  benevolent  instl- 
tiitionab  Bui  it  owes  its  celebrity  wholir  to  its  univeraity.  Founded  in  1477  by  Eber- 
hard  im  Bart,  afterward  first  duke  of  WOrtemberg.  the  university  of  Tubingen  soon 
became  a  distinguislied  seat  of  leaminff^  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  presence  of  Keiichliii 
(q.y.),  and  Melanchihon  (Q.  ▼.)>  ^^^  contmued  to  flourish  long  after  the  reformation  had 
firmly  established  itself.  The  thirty  years'  war,  however,  fatally  checked  its  prosperity; 
and  It  was  not  tSll  the  early  part  of  the  pieeent  century  that  it  began  to  reacquire  a 
reputation.  Under  Baur  (q.  v.)  it  has  recentlv  beoome  celebrated  as  a  school  of  historfoo- 
^uloeophical  theology,  known  as  the  "TQbmgen  school,"  the  influence  of  which  on  the 
development  of  religious  thought  has  been  very  greats  and  is  likely  to  prove  permanent 
The  university  has  six  faculties,  above  80  professors  and  teachers,  a  library  of  900,000 
vols,  (located  in  duke  Ulrich's  SehUmi),  and  is  attended  annually  by  from  700  to  860 
students,  of  whom  between  800  and  800  are  foreigners.  Oonnected  with  it  are  an 
anatomical  and  physical  institute^  a  botanical  garden,  a  cheodcal  laboratory,  a  oollection 
of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  one  c«  minerals,  one  of  coins  and  antiquities^ 
fencing,  gymnastic,  and  swimming  schools,  etc.    Pop.  of  Tubingen  *71,  9,848. 

TUBVXAB  BUMS.  The  advantages  of  the  tube  for  carrying  a  level  roadway  across 
a  large  span  were  brought  into  general  notice  by  Robert  Stephenson,  engineer  of  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  nuiway,  in  the  construction  of  the  bridges  to  carry  that  railway 
across  the  Menai  strait.  It  was  required  by  the  adndralty  that  these  briciges,  called  the 
Britannia  and  Conway,  should  be  constructed,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  navigation, 
with  dear  spans  of  upwaxd  of  400  feet.  The  largest  arched  spans  that  had  been  previ- 
onsly  constructed  did  not  exceed  840  ft. ;  and  suspension-bridges  not  being  suitable  for 
heavv  and  rapid  railway  traffic,  the  engineer  was  obliged  to  devise  some  new  form,  which 
should  conform  to  the  stipulated  conditions.  Mr.  Stephenson  having  decided  upon  the 
tubular  form,  proceeded,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fairbaim,  to  make  an  elaborate  series 
of  experiments  on  tubes,  to  determine  the  most  suitable  arrangement  of  the  wrouriit 
iron  of  which  they  were  to  be  composed.  They  found  that  a  rectangular  tube,  of  which 
the  top  and  bottom  were  cellular,  nve  the  neatest,  strength  with  the  least  material 
The  span  of  the  Conway  tube  was  «M)  ft. ;  while  the  tubular  part  of  the  Britannia  bridge 
consisted  of  two  spans  of  460  ft. ,  and  two  of  280  ft.  each  in  the  clear.  The  foundation- 
stones  of  these  bridges  were  laid  in  1846  and  1847  r^s^tively.  Since  that  time, 
many  important  bridges  have  been  constructed  on  this  pnnciple.  One  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  Is  the  Victoria  bridge,  over  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  in 
Canada.  The  total  lenffth  of  this  bridge  is  9,144  ft.,  or  nearly  If  miles.  It  isbuiltin  24 
spans,  of  from  242  to  247  ft.  each,  and  one  of  880  feet  The  greatest  depth  of  the  river 
is  22  ft,  and  the  average  rate  of  the  current  7  m.  per  hour.  The  bottom  of  the  center 
tube  is  00  ft.,  and  at  the  abutments  the  bottom  is  80  ft  above  the  water,  so  that  there  is 
a  rise  of  1  in  180  in  the  roadway  toward  the  center  of  the  bridge.  An  idea  of  the  stu- 
pendous nature  of  this  structure  may  be  formed  from  the  facts  that  9,000  tons  of  iron 
were  used  in  the  tubes,  and  1|  millions  of  rivets;  also  that  the  total  surface  of  iron  was 
88  acres;  and  as  it  received  4  coats  of  paint,  the  total  pidnting  was  128  acres.  There 
were  2,718,096  cubic  ft  of  masonry,  and  2,280,000  cubic  ft  of  timber  in  the  temporary 
worka,  damA,  eta ;  and  upward  of  8,000  men  were  employed.  The  first  stone  was  lai^ 
Jufy  80,  1854,  and  the  flrit  train  passed  over  on  Dec.  17,  1889.  The  total  cost  was 
£1,400,000,  or  about  £07  per  lineal  foot  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  these  structures, 
the  tnbukr  form  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  in  recent  structures  by  the  lattice 
or  trelhs.  This  has  arisen  from  the  great  saving  In  the  material  of  which  the  sides  are 
composed,  effected  by  the  open  lattice-work,  as  compared  with  the  solid  plated  side  of 
the  tube.  By  the  lattice  arrangement  the  material  is  more  capable  of  arrangement  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  strains;  and  the  section  of  the  lattice-bars  can  be  accommodated  to 
the  strain,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  material  which  is  not  carrying  its  due  share  of  the 
load.  The  first  \Bife  structure  of  this  nature  was  the  Boyne  viaduct  on  the  Dublin  and 
Belfast  Junctioo^railway.  Mr.  Barton,  the  designer  of  this  structure,  in  a  notk^e  of  thki 
bridge,  gives  the  relative  weight  in  the  sides  of  the  different  fonns  of  girders,  negkot- 
inff  the  weights  of  the  top  and  bottom,  which  are  the  same  in  every  caee^  as  folSiws: 
ordinary  tubular  eirder,  100;  girder  as  adopted  ingreat  exhibition,  117;  Warren's  gurder 
(an^le  of  bars  00^,  78;  lattice  girder  (angle  of  bars  4. 6**),  67.  Besides  this  oonsiderable 
saving  in  material,  the  facilities  this  form  gives  for  repairs  and  painting,  and  the  expo* 
sure  of  a  smaller  surface  to  the  wind,  are  additional  reasons  for  its  preference. 

TUBUIJB&AVCHIA'TA,  aa  order  of  gasteiopodoiis  mollusks,  havloff  two  bmncfaiie 
behind  the  heart,  the  whole  animal  indloied  fai  a  long  shelly  tube,  whteh  Is  soBMtfanes 
straight,  sometimes  twisted  in  an  irregularly  spiral  manner. 

TUCK,  Jo«EFS  Bjdibt,  b.  Mass.  1818;  a  watch-maker  and  candle-maker,  who  was 
a  civil  eni^neer  in  London,  1887-66,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  nnule 
the  plans  for  the  excavation  of  the  Sues  canal,  and  organised  tiie  company  which  In 
1848-49  laid  the  first  submarine  cable  from  Dover  to  Calais.  Among  tab  many  inven* 
tiox^s  are  a  rotary  steam-engjliie  and  a  dredging  machine. 

TUCKAHOBf,  the  Indian  name  of  a  curious  vegetable  product  of  undergnmnd 
growth,  somewhat  resembling  the  truffle,  but  not  to  be  otassed  with  the  ^ngi.  Its 
compoaitioii  la  alauisteatiidy  of  jMaAme,  sod  in  southern  states  it  is  used  as  aa  article  of 


.diet  in  sicknew  to-  take  the  place  of  arrowroot.  It  le  found  in  baUa  wjli^  from  an 
iach  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  ia  entirely  devoid  ol  cellular  stmoture.  Ita  origin  and 
metliod  of  growtli  are  unknown. 

TUCKER,  a  co.  in  n.e.  West  Virginia;  400  sq.m,;  pop.  '80,  8,lpl— «,1^  of  Ameri- 
can birtli,  26  colored.    Go.  seat,  8t.  €heorge. 

TUGXXBy  ABRA.HAH,  an  Enffliah  author  whose  reputation  falls  far  short  of  his  merits^ 
.  was  b.  in  London,  Sept.  2,  1705,  studied  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  and  in  1736 
became  a  member  of  the  inner  temple.  Tucker,  who  was  of  good  f  amilv,  inherited  a  laive 
fortune  from  his  father;  and  in  1727  purchased  Betchworth  castle  and  estate,  near  Bonk- 
ing, in  Surrey.  Dming  his  life  he  enjoyed  all  the  ease,  comfort,  and  quiet  hsfipincss 
of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  his  frank* 
generous,  virtuous  nature,  and  his  sincere. lo^e  of  intellectual  pursuits,  prevented  him 
from  misusing  the  advantages  of  his  position.  In  1788  he  mamed  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Edward  Barker,  esq.->^afterward  cursitor  baron  of  the  exdiequer,  and  receiver  of  the 
tenths — by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Dorothy  Maria,  became 
in  1763  the  wife  of  sir  Henry  Paulet  St.  John,  bart  Tucker's  afieotionate  r^rd  for 
his  family  is  a  beautiful  feature  in  his  character.  He  was,  too,  all  his  life,  an  industri- 
ous student,  a  man  of  keen  observation,  of  much  innocent  and  cheerful  humor,  and 
withal,  of  methodical  business  habits.  His  death  occurred  Nov.  20,  177i.  Tucker's 
great  work  is  entitled  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,  It  was  beffun  in  1756,  and  formed 
U^e  chief  literary  occupation  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  extended  to  seven  volumes,  only 
.three  of  which  were  published  in  the  author's  lifetime,  under  the  pseudonjm  of  Edwara 
Search,  esq.  It  is  not  a  regular  systematic  treatise,  but  consists  of  a  senes  of  disquisi- 
tions on  metaphysics,  theology,  morals,  etc.,  all  of  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  originalitTp 
simplicity  of  humor,  ingenuity  of  illustration,  and  solidity  of  understanding.  Scarcely 
any  English  book  of  the  18th  c.  is  more  deserving  of  study,  and  scarcely  any  has  been 
more  neglected.  A  critic  in  the  Saturday  Beview  (Nov.  12, 1864)  has  given  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  its  peculiar  merits.  The  best  edition  of  2  he  Light  ofNaJbure  is  tiiat  pub- 
lished by  the  author's  grandson,  sir  Henry  Mildmay,  reprinted  in  1887.  A  later  edition 
is  that  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Cairns  of  Berwick. 

TUCKER,  JosiAH.  D.D.,  1711-«9;  b.  Wales;  graduate  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford; 
rector  of  St.  Stei^en's,  Bristol;  prebend,  1755;  dean  of  Gloucester,  1758  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  thorough  student,  and  careful  writer  on  political  economy  and  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  religion,  and  published  several  pamphlets  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest  between 
the  EngUrai  government  and  its  American  colonies  in  favor  of  the  colonists. 

TUCKER,  Nathaniel  Beverley,  1784-1851 ;  b.  Va. ;  educated  at  William  and  Mary 
college;  studied  law,  and  in  1815  began  practice  in  Missouri.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  in  William  and  Mair  college,  and  held  the  position  until  his  death.  He  pub> 
liuied  treatises  on  Pteadiing  and  on  QmstUutional  Lano,  and  novels,  of  which  The  jPa/r- 
Usan  Leader,  reprinted  in  1861,  has  some  historical  intere^,  and  has  been  thought  to 
foreshadow  dimly  the  war  of  secession. 

TUCKER*  Saiht  Qeorok,  ix,d.,  1752-1827;  b.  Bermuda;  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  college,  and  called  to  the  bar.  He  took  part  in  an  expe^tion  against  Bermuda  in 
1777,  and  was  dangerously  wounded  at  Yorktown,  where  he  commanded  a  r^^iment. 
He  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature^  a  professor  at  WiUiion  and 


Mary  college,  and  for  many  years  a  judge  in  Virginia.  Among  his  publications  were  an 
edition  of  filackstone's  Commentaries-  and  A  Dineriation  on  BtoMry  (1796). 

TUCKER,  Samitbl,  1747-1888:  b.  Mass. ;  made  capt  in  the  American  navy  in  1777. 
The  next  year  he  commanded  the  frigate  Boston,  whicJi  took  over  John  Adams,  recently 
appointed  minister  to  France.  After  the  capture  of  several  prizes  he  took  part  in  the 
defense  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  whose  capture  he  was  made  prisoUer  in  1780.  Exchanged 
the  next  year  he  commanded  the  T?ufm,  making  many  prizes.  He  afterward  removed 
to  Maine,  and  served  in  the  legislature. 

TUCKERMAN.  Hekrt  Trbodorb;  1818-71.  b.  Boston;  educated  in  the  public 
school.  Among  his  works  are  The  Italian  Sketch  Book  (1885);  ItaM;  orSici^,  a  PO- 
grimage  (1889);  Bambles  and  Beeeriee  (1841);  ArOst  Life  (1847);  Characteristics  ^lAUfra- 
turn  (1849);  7%^  Optimist  (1850);  A  Memorialtf  Emvtio  Oreenough  (iBSS)*,  The  BebeOian, 
(1861);  America  and  her  Oommentators  (1864);  7%e  Criterion  (1866);  Maga:  Papers  about 
Paris  (1867);  Bo(A  of  the  Artists  (1866)«  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical 
literatuia    He  lived  in  New  York  eity  after  1845. 

TUCKERMAN,  Joseph,  d.d.,  1778-1840;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard  college, 
1398;  studied  theology,  and  became  a  Unitarian  pastor  in  Chelsea.  He  is  best  known 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  sailors'  aid  societies  in  the  oomftry,  and  froai  his  ootH 
xrtction  with  other  benevcrfeht  societies  here  and  in  England.  He  wrote  Prinfffples  and 
BmUis  €f  the  Mn^Ktrff  at  La/rge,  and  other  religious  pamfAlets. 

TUCSON,  a  city  in  s.  Arizona,  formerly  the  capital,  founded  by  Jesuits  in  1560;  a 
VllHary  post  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  the  "Oaosden  purchase*^  1858;  hicorporated 
1871;  4X>.  seat  of  Pima  county;  pap.  about  5,000.  It  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Santa 
Qjn^  d^SaOift.  above^the  kvd  of  the  sea,  8710  m.  s.w.  of  BaotaF4.    itisoatte  Seuttem 
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itelflaxsffioid,  Inid  ooAUln*  a  Ronau  CatfacMc  dravcb,  and  the  institute  of  Bt.  Joseph 
under  the  charge  of  the  sisters.  It  has  narrow  stKeets,  plaass,  and  adobe'houaes,  a  hank,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  a  U.  S.  post  office  and  money-order  office,  and  a  court  house.  At  a 
distance  of  7  m.  is  the  military  post  of  camp  Lowell.  Flour  is  manufactured.  Large 
numbers  of  stock  are  raised,  and  ^old-dust,  hides,  and  wool,  are  exported.  It  has  an 
important  trade  with  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  supplies  for  the  Indians  and  the  military,  the 
business  in  one  year  amounting  to  |1,800,000. 

TtrCUlC'  AND  TUOVKk'  FALMii     See  Astbogabtum. 

TUCU1IAK^  a  prov.  In  n.  Argentine  republic,  haying  on  Hie  e.  the  Oran  Ohaco, 
on  the  n.  Salta,  on  the  w.  Oatamarca,  on  the  s.  Santiago;  12,dSM(  sq.m.;  pop.  about 
108,96S.  It  contains  gold,  copper,  silyer,  and  lead  mines.  Salt,  from  mhies  and  lakes, 
cattle  and  mules  are  exported.  Large  crops  of  cereals  are  raised.  It  has  important 
manufactures  of  leather,  cotton,  wool,  and  cheese.    Capital,  Tucuman. 

XVC\rMAS\  San  Miguel  ds,  a  t  of  the  Argentine  confederation,  ci^tal  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  about  120  m.  n.w.  of  Santiago,  is  embosomed  in  splendid 
plantations  of  fruit-trees.  Tucuman  has  a  cathedral,  convents,  a  Jesuits'  college, 
and  many  handsome  houses.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of  sugar,  leather,  and 
brandy,  has  an  active  trade  in  oxen  and  mules;  and  the  females  are  noted  throughout 
the  confederation  for  their  skill  in  making  saddle-cloths.  Pop.  17,000.  Here,  in  1816, 
a  congress  of  deputies  from  the  various  Argentine  provinces  mety  and  proclaimed  their 
indepettdenoe  of  Spain. 

TimXXA  (the  Tuiela  of  the  Komans),  a  city  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarra,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  17  arches,  46  m.  by  railway 
n.w.  (^Saragosea.  It  is  a  dull,  gloomy-looking  place,  with  narrow  streets  and  lofty 
houses;  but  the  promenades  along  the  river  are  very  fine,  as  also  are  thej^^aecw,  or  pub> 
lie  squares.  Tudela  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a  medical  colfcge, 
and  manufactures  of  coarse  woolen  cloths,  soap,  earthenware,  etc.,  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  the  products  of  the  distrifct.    Pop.  8,900. 

TlFDra,  the  surname  of  a  family  of  Welsh  extraction,  which  occupied  the  throne  of 
England  fiom  1486  to  1606.  In  the  Welsh  language  Tudor  is  the  equivalent  of  Theo- 
dore. Owen  Tudor,  tht  first  of  the  race  known  in  history,  has  had  a  pMsdigree  assigned 
him  ftt)m  Che  aaeient  Welsh  princes,  which  rests  on  no  very  solid  evidence.  In  fact 
little  is  known  d  his  origin,  except  that  his  father  had  to  quit  Wales  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  and  was  outlawed.  He  seems  himself  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  brewer  at 
BeauBoAris,  In  Anclesey;  and  he  was  afterward  a  retainer  in  the  suite  of  the  biebop  of 
Ban^r,  and  fou^t  at  Agtnoourt.  His  dancing  at  some  court  pageant  is  said  to  have 
fiat  iQgmtlated  bm  with  Catfaarine  of  Yaiois,  widow  oi  Henry  v.,  who  appointed  him 
to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  household,  and  before  long  entered  either  into  an  illicit  con« 
nection  or  a  private  maniage  with  him.  The  indignation  of  the  public  at  this  step 
obliged  the  queen  to  take  refuge  in  a  convent  at  Bermondsey,  where  she  died;  and 
Tu£>r  was  sent  to  Newgate,  but  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  obtaining  two  audiences  of 
the  young  kix^  Henry  vl.,  who  afforded  him  protection,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
lieutenancy  of  Benbi^  Two  sons  had  been  bom  to  him  by  the  queen.  On  the  elder, 
Edmond,  the  king  bi^wed  the  earldom  of  Richmond;  and  on  the  younger,  Jasper,  the 
earldom  of  Pembroke.  The  earl  of  Richmond  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset,  whose  father  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt  by  Katherine  Swynford.  The  sole  issue  of  Richmond  and  the  heiress  of  Somer- 
set, Henry,  duke  of  Richmond,  invited  from  abroad  to  deliver  England  from  Richard 
in.,  ascended  the  throne  after  l^chwrd's  death  at  Bosworth  as  Henry  VII.  The  parti- 
sans of  the  Jbiouse  of  Lancaster  supported  him  on  the  extinction  of  the  lawful  descend- 
ants of  John  of  Oaunt;  and  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
lY.,  and  representative  of  the  house  of  York,  he  was  considered  to  have  united  the  fac- 
tions of  the  white  and  red  rose.  Five  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Tudor  successively 
occupied  the  throne— viz..  Henry  YII.,  Henry  YlII.,  Edward  YL,  Maiy,  and  Elizabeth 
— ^for  an  account  of  whom  see  separate  articles.  From  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  the  line, 
the  crown  passed  to  James  Yl.  of  Scotland,  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  in  virtue  of  his 
descent  from  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  YII.,  and  queen  of  the  Scottish 
James  lY.  Strength  of  will  was  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
house  of  Tudor;  their  rule,  generally  prosperous,  was  far  more  arbitrary  and  despotic 
than  that  of  &e  Plantagenets.  Parliament  was  in  many  cases  but  the  exponent  of  the 
royal  will,  and  taxes  were  frequently  exacted,  and  penal  statutes  dispensed  with,  by  the 
prerogative  alone.  The  condition  of  England  under  the  Tudors  differed  from  despotic 
BUHUvehies  ehielfy  in  the  impoitant  respect  that  the  sovereign  had  no  standing  army 
llie  Tudor  monarclks  exercised  a  remaiicable  influence  on  ecclesiaetical  affairs;  it  was 
under  their  rule  tiuit  the  TeformatiOn  took  place,  and  the  Anglican  church  was  devel- 
oped. 

TUDOR  William,  1750-1819;  b. Boston.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1769^  studied 
UMTWitfi  JoMn  Adams,  tati  bej^tf  ^tactlcfe  in  1779;    He  becakne  a  c^.  and  ysdgfdro- 
>gaMimliM^tk««e^oiiitloB«y%tflay.    Af«sr  ihewavliewasaieMlierof  theleglslatute 


and  lecretaiy  ci  sUto  in  MmochnofitlB,  was  vke^piwkieol  <iC  tihe 
Cincinoati,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Maasachasetts  hlatMical  society. 

TUDOR,  WxLLiAV,  1779-1880;  b.  Boston ;  graduated  at  Harrard  in  17M.  After  a  tour 
in  Europe  he  founded  the  Anthology  club,  and  contributed  to  its  J[oumal,  the  MmUh^ 
AntMogjf.  In  1815  he  founded  the  North  American  Betievo,  writing  most  of  the  firft 
four  yolnmes.  He  was  appointed  consul  at  Lima  in  1828,  and  charaS  aaffaires  in  Brazil 
in  1827.  He  published  Liters  on  the Ecutem  States  ^820);  Lffe  cfjamee  Otu  (1828),  and 
other  works.    He  was  the  originator  of  Bunker  Hill  monumenL 

TUDOR  tTYU,  in  architecture,  a  rather  indefinite  term  applied  to  the  lata  perpen- 
dicular, and  tne  transition  from  that  to  Eliaabethen. 

TVSIDAT,  the  third  day  of  the  week,  is  so  called  from  Tmetdag,  the  day  of  Tiw  or 
Tiu,  the  old  Saxon  name  for  the  god  of  war.  Bee  Ttb.  The  day  bears  a  corresponding 
name  in  the  other  Germanic  dialects. 

TUyy,  or  Tufa,  a  rock  formed  from  the  ash  or  powder  ejected  from  a  vokano, 
mixed  with  the  lapilli,  or  small  fragments  of  lava.  It  may  be  arranged  under  the  air, 
and  remain  quite  loose,  or  be  cemented  by  the  percolation  of  water  charged  with  min- 
eral matter,  oy  pressure  or  other  cause.  Sometimes  the  materials  are  arranged  under 
water,  and  then  the  tulf  contains  organic  remains,  like  other  aqueous  rocks. 

TUFTS.  CoTTOir,  1784-1816;  b.  Medford,  Mass.;  graduate  of  Harvard  univerrity, 
1749;  studied  medicine  and  settled  in  Weymouth,  Mass.  He  was  one  of  the  foandersof 
the  Massachusetts  medical  society;  its  president,  1787-05;  also  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  n^e  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  his  follow  citizens  in  his  instructions  relative  to  the  stamp  act,  1765.  He  was  repre- 
sentative to  the  general  court,  member  of  the  governor's  council,  state  senator,  and  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  which  ratified  the  IT.  S.  constitution.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
col.  John  Quincy,  aunt  of  the  wife  of  president  John  Adams. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE,  Medford,  Mass.,  founded  by  the  Universalists  and  first  opened 
to  students  in  1865.  Its  endowment,  a  part  of  which  is  in  real  estate  that  for  the  pres- 
ent is  unproductive,  is  estimated  at  |1,000,000.  It  has  an  annual  income  of  $10,000.  It 
has  excellent  buildings,  standing  upon  a  tract  of  college  land  one  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
tent. It  has  well  appointed  chemical,  physical,  and  natural  history  laboratories,  and  an 
admirable  cabinet  or  minerals,  but  as  yet  no  considerable  art  collection.  The  library 
contains  19,000  vols,  and  6,000  pamphlets.  The  college  has  three  departments— 1.  the 
college  nroper;  2.  department  of  engineering;  8.  the  divinity  school.  The  latter  has 
three  proidssors,  one  instructor,  and  one  lecturer.  The  course  of  instruction  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  other  New  England  colleges  of  the  first  rank.  Kumber  of 
professors  ixk  ail  departments  (1880);  14^  of  students,  over  100.  Elmer  H.  Oapen,  d.d., 
president 

TVnSXISS,  Palacb  akd  GAnpsKS  of  thb,  were  situated  In  the  middle  of  Paris,  on 
the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Seine,  with  Rue  de  Rivoli  running  along  their  n.  side,  and 
Ouai  des  Tuileries  to  the  south.  Here,  in  1342,  a  certam  Pierre  des  Essarts  posscmed  a 
pleasure  house,  called  the  HMd  dee  Tuiieriee,  on  account  of  its  being  bcdlt  In  a  localltv 
outside  the  city  where  there  ^ere  several  tile-works  Uuiteriee).  Francis  I.  bought  this 
property  from  the  Sleur  de  Yllleroy,  as  a  present  to  his  mother,  the  duchess  of  Angou- 
teme.  It  was  afterward  chosen  by  Catharine  de'  Medld  as  the  site  of  a  new  palace  in- 
stead of  that  of  Toumelles,  and  the  building  was  begun  in  1666.  Originally,  the  Mace 
consisted  of  only  the  square  structure  in  the  middle;  but  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  Xlir.  and  ilV.,  Napoleon  I.;  and  received  still  further  improvements  at 
the  hands  of  the  emperor,  Napoleon  HI.  Louis  XIII.  was  the  first  sovereign  who  resid- 
ed at  the  Tuileries.  Louis  XlV.  only  stayed  there  for  a  short  time,  and  then  established 
himself  at  St.  Oermaln;  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  lived  at  Versailles.  In  1798  the  national 
convention  held  Its  sittings  in  the  Tuileries;  and  Bonaparte  chose  It  for  his  ofl!ldal  resi- 
dence. It  was  occupied  by  Louis  Philtppe,  was  the  imperial  residence  of  Napoleon 
III.,  and  was  burned  by  the  commune  in  1871. 

TUKE,  Danibl  Hack,  b.  York,  England,  about  18d0;  visiting  physician  to  the  York 
retreat  for  the  insane,  subsequently  medical  practitioner  at  Falmouth.  He  has  written 
many  essays  on  the  treatment  of  insanity  for  scientific  periodicals.  He  wrote  a  Prue 
Eeeay  on  uie  Progreetive  Changee  which  haw  taken  place,  eince  the  time  of  JKneLiti  ihe  Mor- 
al Management  of  the  Ineane  (1854);  The  Aeylume  of  Holland,  their  Bui  and  i^reeewl  Oon- 
dition  (1854);  On  the  Canon  of  the  tfew  Testament  (1860).  Associated  with  Dr.  John  C. 
Bucknill,  he  wrote  A  Manual  of  PeyehoHoguxLl  Medicine  (1858,  2d  ed.  1862). 

TUKE,  William,  1781^1832,  b.  England;  a  Quaker  in  religion,  and  noted  for  his 
benevolence.  In  1798  he  founded  the  York  retreat  for  the  insane,  the  flrst  Enriiah  asy- 
lum where  patients  were  treated  like  unfortunatea  rather  that  as  brutes.  His  Sicgnipli$ 
was  published  in  1856  by  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Tuke,  his  great-grandson. 

TTUsMl.    SeeTouLA. 

TITLA^KSXAXi,  a  pecuUar  allov,  made  of  silver,  with  email  pioporiimMi  lof  ODpper  and 
leed4    It  is  meottfMtttied  at  the  {experiid  netal-worteM  Tule»  or  Teidi^fa|  Umm,  mA 
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1b  used  for  making  the  celebnted  Rtisriftn  snuff -boxes,  eno&eoudy  odd  to  be  mmde  of 
platinum. 

TULARE,  a  co.  in  central  California,  6,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,281—9,891  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  534  colored.  In  this  co.  is  Tulare  lake,  88  m.  long  and  23  m.  wide,  and 
mount  Whitney  and  Kaweah  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains;  among  the  forest 
trees  is  the  seqtuna  gigantea  reaching  the  height  of  more  than  275  ft.     Co.  seat,  Visalia. 

TtT'LIP.  TuUpa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  UHaeecB,  having  an  inferior 
bell-shaped  perianth,  of  six  distinct  segments,  without  nectaries;  a  sessile  three-lobed 
^gma,  a  three-eoraered  capsule,  and  &t  seeds.  The  bulb  is  fleshy,  and  covered  with  a 
brown  skin.  About  thirty  species  are  known,  mostly  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asii^  The  name  tulip  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  F^jraian  name  thauieban, 
which  also  signifies  a  turban.  The  most  famous  of  all  fl<mst8'  flowers  is  the  Gabden 
tulip  (T.  gsmenanaX  which  is  from  18  in.  to  8  ft.  high,  with  a  smooth  stem,  bear- 
ing one  erect,  large  flower;  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  glaucous,  and  smooth.  The  tulip 
is  a  native  of  the  Levant;  it  was  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Augsburg  by  Conrad  Oes- 
ner,  in  1559,  and  was  rapidly  diffused  throughout  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  varieties  in 
cultivation  are  innumerable.  The  tulip  mania  of  the  17th  c  in  Holland  is  noticed  in 
the  article  Florists'  Flowbbs.  The  tulip  is  still  most  sedulouslv  cultivated  in  Hol- 
land, especially  at  Haarlem,  tom  which  bulbs  are  largely  exported.  It  is  prized  mere- 
ly for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  flowers;  its  smell  being  rather  unpleasant.  Great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  tulips,  not  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  but  often 
in  those  of  the  humbler  inhabitants  of  small  towns  and  villages,  in  which  beautiful  beds 
•of  tulips  may  often  be  seen.  Tulips  succeed  best  in  a  li^ht,  dry,  and  somewhat  sandy 
soil.  Bulbs  are  planted  in  the  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  earlv  in  summer.  Beds  of  choice  tulips  are  protected  in  spring  by 
hoops  and  mats;  and  in  we  flowering  season  an  awning  of  thin  canvas  is  spreid  over 
them,  which  greatly  prolongs  the  duration  of  their  beauty,  as  they  are  soon  spoiled  by 
•exposure  to  strong  sunshine.  Tulips  are  propagated  by  offset  bulbs,  and  new  varieties 
are  raised  from  seed. — Another  species  of  tulip,  cultivated  in  gardens  is  the  Swkbt- 
SCBHTBD  tulip,  or  Van  Thol  ttilip  {T.  9UwoedUnB),  which  has  a  sh(»rt.  hairy  stem,  and 
yellow  or  red  flowers,  inferior  to  those  of  the  common  garden  tulip  in  beauty,  but 
prized  for  their  fmgrance,  and  for  appearing  more  earlv  in  the  season.  It  is  often  cul- 
tivated in  pots  in  wmdows.  It  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  ifurope.  The  Wild  tulip  {T.  syU 
ve9tTi»\  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  admitted  into  the  British  flora, 
but  is  a  very  doubtful  native  of  Britain.  It  is  common  in  the  woods  and  vineyards  of 
Germany  and  the  s.  of  Europe.  It  has  a  slender  stem,  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
a  somewhat  drooping,  fragrant,  yellow  flower.  It  develops  offset  bulbs  at  the  end  of 
fibres  thrown  out  from  the  root,  at  some  distance  from  the  parent  plant  Its  bulbs  are 
eaten  in  Siberia,  although  bitterness  and  acridity  characterize  the  bulbs  of  this  genus. 

TtJLIP  TBEE,  Unodendron  tvUpiferag^  a  beautiful  tree  of  the  natural  order  magnoUa 
ct0,  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  Korth  America,  having  a  stem  sometimes  100  to  140 
ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  thick,  with  a  grayish-brown  cracked  bark,  and  many  gnarled  and 
easily  broken  branches.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  ovate,  and  three-lobed;  the  middle 
lobe  obliquely  truncated.  The  flowers  are  solitary  at  the  extremities  of  the  brancblets; 
they  resemble  tulips  in  size  and  appearance.  The  bark  has  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste,  and 
like  that  of  all  the  magnoliaeea,  contains  a  bitter  principle,  called  Uriodeiidrfn,  It  has 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  is  a  good  tonic. 
The  tulip  tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  pleasure-grounds,  wherever  it 

f^ows  and  flowers  well,  which,  however,  in  Britain,  it  does  only  in  the  southern  parts, 
t  is  now  plentiful  in  man^  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  In  some  parts  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  it  forms  considerable  tracts  of  the  forests.  The  heart- wood  is  yellow,  the 
sap-wood  white.  The  timber  is  easily  wrought,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  much  used 
for  many  purposes. 

TirUiAlIOBS',  one  of  the  capitals,  and  now  the  assize  t.  of  King's  co.,  Ireland,  also 
the  seat  of  a  poor-law  union,  is  situated  on  the  grand  canal,  69  m.  w.s.  w.  from  Dublin^ 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  from  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway. 
It  stands  upon  what  may  be  called  a  fertile  island  of  the  great  bog  of  Allen,  and  has 
within  the  last  half  c.  risen  into  some  importance.  The  pop.  amounted  in  1871  to  5,- 
179,  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  business,  commanding,  from 
its  central  position,  the  inland  trafilc  of  a  verjr  large  and  not  unfertile  district.  A  large 
trade  in  com  and  agricultural  produce  is  carried  on  with  Dubhn  by  the  canal.  There 
is  a  large  distillery,  as  also  extensive  breweries  and  several  tanneries;  and  Tullamore  i^ 
the  center  of  a  busy  cattle-trade.  The  schools,  both  conventual  and  national,  are  excel- 
lent, and  numerously  attended.  There  are  a  Jail  and  court-house,  barracks,  Hoipan 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  etc.  A  newspaper  is  published  here  every  week. 
Within  a  few  miles  is  situated  the  extensive  Jesuit  college  of  Tullabeg,  which  receives 
:above  150  pupils. 

TULLX,  a  t.  of  Fiance,  dep.  of  Corrdze,  at  the  embouohure  of  the  Solane  into  the 
Oof«dze.  It  is  for  the  fiiost  part  badly  built,  but  has  some  fine  proineiiades,  excellent 
quafB^ad  -bridgM*  a  Gothic  oatbedial,  aa  eplioopal  palttca,  4  thaotogioiif  semimy,  4 
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oommunal  college,  an  industrial  college/ a  paUic  library,  and  a  theater.      One  of  the 

BuburiM  of  Tulle,  called  Souillac,  is  a  national  military  manufactorv,  and  the  town  is 
otherwise  notable  for  its  manufactures  of  leather,  paper,  cards,  laoe  (known  aa  point  ds 
TuUe),  liqueurs  and  ironmongery.  Some  say  that  Tulle  owed  its  origin  to  Homan  fort 
called  Tutela;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  certain  undoubted  Roman  remains;  others,  however, 
think  it  dates  from  the  4th  centuy  a.  d.    The  pop.  in  1676  was  11,038. 

TULLE,  a  kind  of  thin  silk  lace  of  a  very  open  pattern  and  loose  structure,  usui^ly 
in  narrow  widths,  for  dressing  ladies*  caps,  etc. 

TULLOOH,  John,  d.d.  ;  b.  Scotland,  1822;  educated  at  St  Andrews,  and  ordained  at 
Dunbar  in  1846  as  a  minister  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  He  afterward  studied  theology 
in  Germany;  and  in  1854  became  principal  of  St.  Mary's  college  in  the  university  <)£ 
St  Andrews,  where  he  still  (1881)  remains.  Amongfais  works  are:  Leaden cftheBmr- 
mcUion  (1850);  Englith  Paritaniam  and  iU  Lead&n;  MaHanal  ThMiogy  amd  Christian  t^hi- 
iMophy  in  Vu  SewntemUh  Century  (1872);  Religion  and  Theology  {l^JS);  and  Baueal  (1878X 

TULLY.  William,  1785-1859;  b.  Conn.;  educated  at  Yale  college:  studied  medi- 
cine; and  in  1815  settled  in  Upper  Middletown,  now  Cromwell,  Conn.  Meeting  at  that 
place  Dr.  Thomas  Miner,  he  adopted  his  views  on  the  treatment  of  spotted  fever^ 
and  in  1823  published  in  association  with  him  Miner  and  TuUy  on  Feter,  In  1824  he  was 
chosen  president  of  and  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  medical  college  at  Castleton, 
Yt.    He  held  the  same  chair  in  the  Yale  medical  school,  1890-41. 

TTJLTCHA,  or  TuLTdHA,  a  t.  in  Bulgaria,  European  Turkey.  It  is  bullion  the  site 
of  the  ancient  JBgissus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube;  pop.  about  18,000.  It  is  6  m. 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Sulina  and  St  (forge's  branches  of  the  Danube,  and  has  a 
good  harbor,  a  citadel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  dami^;ed  by  the  Russians,  I78d-4>1.  It 
was  entirely  destroyed  in  1828;  occupied  by  Russians,  1854.  It  lias  an  important  trade 
in  salt  fish,  wool,  and  grain. 

TTTKBLEB.    See  Lock. 

TinCBBIL,  in  an  army,  a  covered  cart  on  two  wheels,  for  the  carriage  of  ammu- 
nition,  tools,  etc.,  belongmg  to  the  artillery.  The  name  obtained  a  melancholy  celeb- 
rity from  being  applied  to  tne  carts  which  served  to  carry  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
French  revolution  to  the  guillotine. 

TU1I0B8  do  not  admit  of  a  simple  deflnition,  but,  In  the  words  of  sir  James  Pag«t^ 
who  has  specially  investigated  this  department  of  surgical  pathology,  they  all  b^ong  to 
the  class  of  overgrowths  or  hypertrophies,  and  their  most  constant  distinctive  diarao- 
ters  are:  (1)  that  they  are  deviations  both  in  respect  to  size  and  shape  from  the  normal 
type  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  found;  (2)  that  they  have  an  apparently  inhesent 
power  and  method  of  growth;  and  (8)  that  their  development  and  growth  are  independ- 
ent of  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  continuing  with  no  evident  purpose  when  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  only  beinf  inaintained  In  its  normal  type. 

Tumors  are  usually  divided  into  two  chief  groups,  known  as  innocent  or  benign,  and 
malignant  tumors.  The  characters  of  the  latter  are  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  article 
Cakcer,  and  we  shall  therefore  restrict  our  remarks  to  innocent  tumors.  These  maybe 
divided  into  egetie  tumors^  or  cysts,  and  solid  tumore;  while  the  latter  are  subdivided  mto 
the  dieeontinnoiu  and  the  conHntume;  the  discontinuous  being  those  which  are  completely 
invested  with  a  layer  of  tissue,  which  at  once  isolates  them  and  connects  them  with  the 
surrounding  parts,  while  the  continuous  ones  appear  as  erowths,  not  in,  but  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  appear  as  ouigrmrths,  as,  for  example,  many  polypi,  and  pendulous 
or  sessUe  tumors.  In  accordance  with  these  ideas,  sir  J.  Paget  classifies  innocent 
tumors  as  follows:  I.  Cystic  Tumoks:  Cysts;  which  may  be  {A)  simple  or  barren  or  (B) 
eompourui  or  proliferous.  (A)  simple  cystic  tumors  include  the  varieties  known  as  (a)  se- 
rous, constituting  what  are  termed  hydromata,  {b)  synovial,  (c)  mucous,  (d)  sanguineous, 
(e)  oily,  (/)  colloid,  (g)  seminal.  (B)  Compound  or  prolfferous  tum&rs,  including  (a)  com- 
plex cysts,  (b)  cysts  with  glandular  or  oAer  vascular  growths,  (c)  cutaneous  cysts,  («f> 
dentig^rous  cysts.  II.  Solid  Tumors  and  Outgrowths,  including  (a)  ftitty  or  adipose, 
(b)  flbro-cellular,  areolar,  etc.,  (c)  fibrous,  fibre- muscular,  (d)  cartilaginons,  (e)  myeloid 
or  marrow-like,  (/)  osseous,  (^)  glandular,  and  (h)  vascular. 

Of  these  various  species  we  shall  onlv  notice  a  few  of  the  most  important    Ouianeou9 

eiysts  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.    Tliey  may  be  found  under  the  skin  of  any  part, 

but  sir  J.  Paget  regards  them  as  probably  a  hundred  times  more  common  in  the  scalp 

,  than  in  any  other  part.     Their  rate  of  growth  is  uncertain.    When  they  grow  rapidfy 

'  they  are  apt  to  ^cerate,  and  hence  are  derived  most  of  the  so-called  ^*  noms"  oi  the 

scalp  and  face. 

Cutaneous  cysts  are  usually  formed  either  by  the  morbid  growth  of  natural  ducts  or 
follicles,  or  by  the  enormous  mwth  of  elementary  structures,  which  increase  from  the 
form  of  cells  and  nuclei,  and  become  closed  sacs  with  organized  walls  capable  of  pre- 
ducuig  other  growths.  A  haur  follicle  or  a  sebaceous  ^nd  of  its  duct  become  ob- 
structed, is  thus  often  the  origin  of «  cyst.  Ontaneous  cysts  may  be  treated  im  varikyiia 
ways.  Those  in  which  th^B  wn  over  their  chief  proottnenoe  is  marked  with  a  small 
dM  point,  thioQgli  which  a  ilM  probe  sMybe  passed  into  tb^  eij^y,  aaay  be  gvada- 
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ally  emptied  by  dilating  their  openings,  aind  praadngoullheir  eoBtents;  oar  they  may  be 
«xtm>ated  by  caustic  or  the  knife. 

iw^  tuman  are  the  most  frequent  of  all  innocent  tumors,  and  are  often  deacribed 
under  the  name  of  lipoma  and  iieatoma.  They  do  not  differ  materially  in  structure  from 
the  ordinary  fat  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  seldom  cause  much  annoyance,  except  from 
their  unseemly  appearance.  No  good  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their  formation,  but  they 
may  sometimes  be  traced  to  a  blow  or  friction,  as  of  a  strap.  The  age  at  which  they 
most  commonly  show  themselves  is  at  about  forty.  They  may  oocasionaily  be  absorbed 
by  the  prolonged  internal  use  of  liquor  potasses;  but  this  treatment  is  almost  certain  to 
disturb  the  general  health,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  excision  is  the  proper  treatment. 
J^kbrtheeUuiar  tuman  are  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  (three  or  four 
pounds  in  the  year,  and,  in  one  case  recorded  by  sir  J.  Paget,  a  XK>und  a  month),  and  the 
weight  which  they  may  attain  (sometimes  forty  pounds  or  more).  The  most  common 
seat  of  these  tumors  are  the  uterus,  the  scrotum,  the  bones,  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the 
lobules  of  the  ear,  etc.  Polypi  of  the  uterus,  nose,  etc.,  belong  to  this  class.  Except  ia 
the  case  of  polypi,  excision  is  the  only  ayailbble  remedy;  and  m  some  parts  of  the  body 
this  Is  of  course  impossible. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  reference  to  a  remarkable  class  of  cases  which  often  sadly 
puzzle  the  inexperienced  surgeon.  They  are  known  as  phaiUam  tumon,  and  are 
apparently  due  to  contraction  of  the  muscles.  *'The  abdominal  muscles  of  hysterical 
women  are  most  often  thus  affected;  sometimes  with  intentional  fraud.  The  imitatioa 
of  a  tumor  may  be  so  close  as  to  require  g^^eat  tact  for  its  detection,  but  chloroform,  by 
relaxing  the  muscles,  dissipates  the  swellii^.  Occasionally  these  apparent  tumors 
]iioye.'*^Paffet  on  "  Tumors,"  in  Holmes's  /^$imn  of  Surgery,  toL  i.,  an  article  contain^ 
ing  an  excellent  abstract  of  the  most  recent  knowled^  on  the  general  subject  of 
tumors. 

TUMORS  (ante).  The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  tumors^  the  great  variety  of 
them,  and  their  yarious  relations  to  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  sul^ect  in  which 
they  are  deyeloped,  make  them  of  great  importance^  not  only  to  the  surgeon,  but  to  all 
who  are  liable  to  be  afflicted  with  them,  and  a  more  or  less  general  knowledge  of  them 
should  constitute  a  part  of  the  education  of  eyery  intelligent  person.  Aooordinff  to 
Dr.  John  Hunter  (1728-1798»  q.y.),  a  tumor  is  a  "  circumscribed  substance  produced  by 
disease,  and  different  in  its  nature  and  consistence  from  the  surrounding  part,"  and 
this  general  definition  by  a  master-mind,  altliough  not  strictly  correct  in  the  light  of 
modem  pathology,  is  sumdent  for  our  purpose.  It  may  be  well  to  add  what  has  been 
proposed  hy  one  oi  the  first  of  modern  surgeons  as  an  amendment,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  ^low  how  little  more  can  be  added.  'VBy  a  tumor  may  also  be  meant 
a  more  or  less  circumscribed  mass,  growing  in  some  tissue  or  orgaa  of  the  body,  and 
dependent  on  a  morbid  excess  of,  or  deylation  from,  the  nutrition  of  the  part,"  Tumors 
may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  yiz.,  local  hypertrophies,  or  outgrowths  of  the 
normal  structure  of  the  part,  and  of  new  fonnations  Dresenting  structural  characters 
differing  more  or  less  from  those  of  the  parts  around.  The  tumor  thus  formed  grows 
by  an  inherent  foroe  of  its  own,  without  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  rest  of  .the  system, 
obeying,  however,  the  general  laws  of  growth  which  goyem  the  organism  in  which 
they  are  deyeloped. 

A  classification  of  tumors  may  be  made  from  their  anatomical  structure,  or  from 
their  vital  and  clinical  charactere.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  sui«eons  have  for 
a  long  time  divided  tumors  into  malignant  and  non-maUgnanl,  but  this  (Qyision  is  not 
scientifically  exact.  Some  tumors,  as  cancers,  are  always  essentially  malignant,  and 
others  are  always  benif^,  as  certain  cvsts;  but  there  are  many  that  are  usually  benign 
or  non-malignant,  which,  however,  from  causes  yet  unknown  may  take  on  malignant 
characters.  Such  are  termed  semi-malignant.  Non-malifnant  tumora  are  local  in  their 
development,  and  are  often  described  as  having  no  hereditary  connection.  This,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  not  so.  as  it  is  well  known  that  cystic  tumors,  particularly  of  the 
Scalp,  are  known  by  common  observation  to  be  often  hereditary.  But  notwithstanding 
they  may  be  hereditary  they  are  properly  considered  as  local,  because  the  constitution 
of  the  individual  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  any  more  than  where  other  peculiarities, 
such  as  double  fingers  and  moles,  are  inherited. 

From  these  growths  malignant  tumors  have  a  wide  difference.  They  are  usually 
characterized  hj  great  luxuriance  of  development  of  a  rather  low  character,  a  luxuriance 
termed  vegetative,  and  are  very  liable  to  undergo,  especially  in  their  central  parts, 
degeneration,  ulceration,  and  gangrene.  They  represent  a  very  neat  departure  fmm 
the  normal  nutrition  of  the  part,  and  as  a  rule  indicate  a  fault,  aluiough  it  may  be  but 
little  manifested  outwardly,  in  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body.  Malignant  tumors 
are  often  called  heteromorphous,  and  this  is  true  to  a  certain  ezEtent,  but  not  so  far  as 
to  signify  that  the  new  product  is  formed  entirely  on  a  new  type,  for  the  doctrine  of 
Yirehow,  that  "the  same  types  of  anatomical  structures  exist  in  new  formations  as  are 
found  in  the  body  generally"  is  not  disputed  by  the  majority  of  pathologists.  Briefly 
stated,  the  following  are  the  principal  signs  in  malignant  tumors:  It  is  at  first  small 
and  usually  with  a  aistinct  outline.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  extension  by  local 
infiltration  into  the  adjoining  parts,  hy  absorption,  by  inoorporation  into  their  suhstanoei 
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and  by  deposit  of  the  new  elements  in  their  ^plkucse,  aod  this  process  is  oontinnous;  often 
very  slowly,  as  in  hard  cancer  of  the  breast,  but  in  many  cases,  in  certain  situations,, 
rapidly,  as  in  soft  cancer,  the  rapidity  being  usually  the  measure  of  the  malignancy. 
The  extent  of  the  growth  is  unlimited,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  attain  any  size  consistent 
with  the  life  of  the  subject;  but  when  a  certain  extent  is  reached,  depending  on  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  the  central  parts  undergo  fattj^  degeneration,  and  when  thia 
degeneration  reaches  the  surface  there  is  rapid  sloughing  or  ulceration  toward  the 
center,  causing  profuse  discharges  which  are  usually  very  oflensiTe,  and  often  accom* 
panied  by  hemorrhage.  After  a  time,  which  varies  considerably,  the  lymphatic  glands 
which  lie  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  circulation,  become  enlarged  and  hardened  in. 
consequence  either  of  a  deposit  of  morbid  elements,  or  from  congestion  of  the  glandular 
structure  produced  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  fluids  which  pass  through  them.  This 
affection  of  the  glandular  system  constitutes  what  is  called  the  secondary  form  of  the 
disease,  in  contr^istinotion  to  the  primary  tumor.  This  lymphatic  complication  may 
occur  before  the  skin  is  affected,  but  almost  invariably  soon  aiter  that  occurrence,  and 
the  pathological  condition  of  the  glands  as  tevealed  by  the  microscope  are  the  same  as 
that  of  the  primary  tumor.  After  the  lymphatics  are  affected  the  internal  organs, 
particularly  tiie  lungs  and  the  liver,  become  the  seat  of  secondary  deposits,  which,  how- 
ever, may  differ  somewhat  in  character  from  the  primary  tumor,  and  these  deposits 
then  become  the  foci  of  further  development  of  the  elements  of  the  disease,  which  have 
an  increased  rapidity  of  growth;  in  other  words,  an  increased  malignancy.  After  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  anected  constitutional  symptoms  appear,  such  as  sallowness, 
distarbance  of  digestion,  wasting  of  the  body,  and  general  ansemia.  Most  malignant 
tumors  are  cancerous,  but  not  always,  although  cancers  are  always  malignant.  Other 
maliffnant  tumors  are  sarcomas. 

Tumors  may  be  divided  into  five  classes.  1.  OyiHe  tumor»f  which  may  be  again 
divided  according  to  their  contents  into  what  are  called  (a)  dermoid  cysts,  having  &eir 
commencement  m  the  derma,  or  skin,  including  three  varieties;  those  cotitaining 
^idermis;  those  containing  true  skin,  hair,  and  glands;  those  containing  cartilase, 
bone,  and  teeth.  See  (hUaneous  eysU  in  Tumobs,  ante,  (b)  Serous  cysts,  occasioned  oy 
dilatation  of  sacs,  cavities,  or  canals,  including  blood-vessels,  most  frequently  sttuated 
about  the  neck,  but  met  with  in  almost  every  situation.  They  are  lined  with  flat 
endothelium  (epithelium),  like  tnat  lining  serous  cavities  generally.  See  Bbrous 
Mbmbrakbs,  ante,  A  variety  of  serous  c^rsts  called  multilocular  (many-celled)  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  ovaries,  and  constitute  one  form  of  ovarian  dropsy  or  tumor. 
The  ovanan  cyst  may  also  be  unilocular  (one<^iled).  Sanguineous  cysts  ^lematoma) 
are  a  peculiar  variety  which  have  been  well  described  by  sir  .James  Facet  as  chiefly 
occurring  about  the  neck,  parotid  gland,  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and 
shoulder.  They  contain  fluid  blood  more  or  less  altered.  They  may  be  formed  in 
three  ways:  by  hemorrhage  into  a  previous  serous  cyst;  by  transformation  of  nsevus 
(q.  v.);  or  by  occlusion  of  a  vein.  (A  peculiar  form  of  hematoma  of  the  ear  is  often  met 
with  in  the  insane).  The  term  hematoma  is  also  applied  to  those  cysts  which  result 
from  changes  taking  place  in  extr^vasated  blood,  as  in  the  brain.  Other  serous  cysts 
are  formeaby  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  meshes  of  the  areolar  tissue,  and  by  changes 
in  the  nroducts  of  inflammation,  (c)  Colloid  cysts,  arising  from  colloid  (gluey)  degenera- 
tion  01  pre-existing  cells,  and  from  colloid  degeneration  of  new  cells.  Other  cysts  are 
formed  by  the  development  of  parasites,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  hydatid  cyst 
arfeing  f  roin  the  presence  of  the  young  of  tcBnia  echirufcoecus.  H.  Tumors  compaaed  of  one 
of  the  modifleaiions  of  fully  def>M>p0d  connective  tissue,  such  as  fatty  tumors  (lipoma,) 
fibrous  or  flbroid  tumors,  and  flbro-cellular  tumors  (fibroma),  cartilaginous  tymors 
(chondroma,  see  Enchonpkoma,  ante),  bony  tumors  (osteoma,  exostosis).  The  causes 
of  exostoris  are  ol)6cuTe.  In  some  instances  they  are  hereditary.  The  disease  is  usually 
met  with  at  about  the  age  of  puberty.  There  are  two  modes  of  development;  primarily 
as  true  bone,  and  secondarily  from  previously  formed  cartilage.  [Exostosis  may  be 
simple  or  multiple,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  hard,  or  ieory  exostosis  SLnd  spongy,  OTcanceCUms 
eaoetosis.  Another  variety  of  these  tumors  of  the  second  class  is  myxoma  or  mucous 
tumor.  This  has  been  classed  by  some  writers  as  a  variety  of  sarcoma.  Many  tumors 
formerly  described  as  colloid  cancer  belong  to  this  class.  These  tumors  usually  appear 
in  the  form  of  round,  oval,  or  lobular  masses  surrounded  by  a  loose  capsule  of  connec 
tive  tissue.  They  are  elastic  and  gelatinous,  and  of  slow  growtti.  When  cut  they 
present  generally  a  delicate  pink  color,  but  are  sometimes  yellow,  and  pour  out  an 
abundance  of  a  glairy,  tenacious  fluid  resembling  gum  water.  A  microscopic  examina- 
tion shows  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  branchea  cells  and  net- work.  Virchow  regards 
these  tumors  as  closely  related  to  embryonic  fat.  8.  lumors  which  resemble  in  structure 
more  or  less  perfectly  one  of  the  more  complex  tissues  of  the  body.  One  variety  of  these  is 
myoma,  or  muscular  tumor.  There  are  two  classes,  one  containing  striated,  and  the 
other  non-striated,  muscular  fiber.  Belonging  to  this  class  are  neuromas,  or  nervous 
tumors,  rare  growths  when  srrictly  ^wing  out  of  nervous  tissue.  They  are  always 
non-malignant,  and  should  never  be  interfered  with  except  when  giving  pain.  Angiomas 
are  tumors  composed  of  vascular  tissue  of  new  growth;  one  variety  is  tubwu  (q.v.) 
Other  tumors  of  this  class  are  lymphangioma,  a  tumor  composed  of  lymphatic  vessels; 
lymphadenoma,  one  composed  of  tissue  like  that  in  the  lym^atic  glanda,  and  pap^loma. 
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a  tamor  resembliiig  the  papillA  of  the  akdn  or  moooiis  membrans,  and  inoluding  each 
growths  as  corns  and  warts  (q.y.).  4.  Tumon  tompoud  cf  timis  wMeh  ii  either  purdg 
embryonic,  or  m  showing  iome  eigne  of  a  tendency  to  develop  tnio  cuLuU  tieeueofike  oonneeUw 
type.  These  tumors  comprise  the  eareomae,  or  sarcomata,  growths  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  but  whose  classification  is  now  pretty  well  settled.  Many 
until  recently  were  known  under  a  variety  of  names,  and  grouped  in  other  divisions 
Formerly  the  term  sarcoma  was  applied  to  almost  any  soft  fleshy  growth.  The  soft 
sarcomata  of  bones  and  of  secreting  glands  and  lympnatics  were  formerly  called  soft 
cancer,  and  melanotic  sarcomata  were  called  melanotic  cancer.  Hard,  firm  sarcomata 
were  often  described  as  hard  cancer  or  scirrhus.  The  tumors  described  by  sir  James 
Paget  as  fibro-plastic,  flbro-nuclear,  recurrent-flbroid,  eta,  have  all  been  brought  into 
the  great  class  eareoma.  These  tumors  may  grow  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  present 
every  variety  of  consistence,  color,  and  form;  they  may  be  circumscribed  or  aiifuse, 
and  as  bemgn,  as  a  fatty  tumor,  or  as  malignant,  as  the  worst  form  of  cancer.  The 
anatomical  type  of  sarcoma  is  found  in  the  embryonic  tissue.  See  Development  of 
THE  Embbyo,  ante.  Its  pathological  tyj)e  is  seen  m  the  cellular  products  of  inflamma- 
tion, with  the  particular  difference  that  inflammatory  new  growths  tend  to  limit  them- 
selves, whereas,  sarcomata  have  a  tendency  to  indefinite  growth,  and  the  individual 
elements  (cells)  are  often  much  ISurger,  and  have  less  tendency  to  form  tissue.  It  is  chiefly 
according  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  cells  that  sarcomas  are  divided  into  varieties.  We 
have  space  here  to  scarcely  more  than  mention  the  names  of  these  varieties.  Small 
round-celled  eareoma,  or  granulation  sarcoma  (formerly  called. encephaloid  eanoeis),  and 
resembling  superficial  layers  of  granulations  in  healing  wounds,  being  composed  of  small 
round  cells  about  the  size  of  white  blood-corpuscles.  6pindle-eeUed  eareoma,  formerly 
called  recurrent*fibroid  tumor,  and  fibro-plastic  tumor,  a  growth  composed  of  spindle- 
shaped,  fusiform  cells,  either  lying  in  contact  or  separated  bv  a  homogeneous  or  fibrous 
intercellular  substance,  the  cells  varying  greatly  in  length,  from  ^^  to  more  than  tiv 
of  an  inch.  Oval-ceUed  sarcoma  is  a  variety  of  spindle^celled,  of  very  rapid  growth  and 
great  malignancy.  Myeloid,  or  gianl-cdled  sarcoma,  formerly  classed  as  fibro-plastic,  and 
sometimes  as  soft  cancer,  and  by  Abemethy  called  albuminous  sarcoma,  whose  peculiar 
characteristic  is  the  presence  of  larj^,  many-nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm,  resembling 
the  cells  found  in  the  marrow  of  letal  bones.  The  cells  are  sometimes  y^^  to  ^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  irregular  shape,  the  nuclei  vaiying  from 'ten  to  forty  in  number, 
of  oval  shape,  and  having  highly  ref racung  nucleoli.  These  myeloid  cells  are  imbedded 
in  masses  of  spindle-shaped  or  roundish  cells.  These  tumors  are  extremely  vascular. 
Ossifying  and  osteoid  sarcomata,  formerly  called  bone,  or  osteoid  cancer.  Almost  any 
form  of  sarcoma  may  undergo  ossification,  the  varieties  already  mentioned  often  showing 
abundant  formation  of  bone.  Alveolar,  or  la/rge  round-celled  sarcoma,  occurring  chiefiy 
in  the  skin,  bones, .  and  muscles,  and  difficult  of  distinction  from  hard  cancer.  Jtdanotie 
SQTcamata,  or  melaTums,  formerly  regarded  aa  metafiotic  cancer,  was  carefully  studied  by 
Carswell,  and  arranged  under  the  h^ds  pund^orm  melanosis,  tubertform  melanosis,  and 
stratiform  melanosis.  These  growths  are  usuaUy  of  the  smndle-celled  variety,  but 
contain  large  numbers  of  round  or  oval,  and  fusiform  cells.  The  spindle-cells  are  large, 
and  there  is  no  fibrous  material.  The  pigment  consists  of  a  brown  granular  matter  in 
the  interior  of  many  of  the  cells,  while  the  remainder  are  colorless.  They  are  usually 
developed  in  those  situations  where  pigment  naturally  exists,  as  in  the  skin,  and  the 
choroia  coat  of  the  eye-ball,  but  someUmes  are  found  m  the  lymphatic  glands.  They 
are  of  rapid  growth,  and  usually  occur  in  middle  life.  They  are  among  the  most 
malignant  of  tumors,  and  the  secondary  deposits  occur  in  every  |mrt  of  the  body,  being 
distributed  either  by  the  vascular  system  alone,  or  by  both  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 
If  a  melanotic  sarcon^  has  reached  the  size  of  a  filbert  it  may  be  concluded  that 
secondary  deposits  have  already  taken  place,  and  that  the  disease  has  reached  a  rapidly 
fatal  stage.  Of  other  forms  of  sarcoma  there  is  no  space  for  mention.  This  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  ttie  last  class  of  tumors.  5.  Tumors  composed  of  cells  of  an 
epithelial  type  arranged  in  spaces  in  a  stroma  consisting  of  mere  or  less  peffecUy  devdoped 
junvus  tissue.    This  group  constitutes  the  cancers  or  cardnemas.    See  Cakcbb,  ante. 

YUMULtUOirt  ASSElCBLAGXt  are,  in  point  of  law,  in  the  category  of  riots,  and  were 
carried  to  an  enormous  height  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  was  afterward  enacted  by  a 
statute  of  18  Ch.  II.  c.  5,  that  not  more  than  twenty  names  should  be  signed  to  any  peti- 
tion to  the  crown  or  either  house  of  parliament  for  any  alteration  of  matters  established 
by  law  in  church  or  state,  unless  the  contents  be  previously  approved  by  three  justices 
or  a  grand  jury;  and  no  petition  should  be  delivered  by  acomi)any  of  more  than  ten  per- 
sons. A  later  statute  of  57  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  made  it  unlawful  to  convene  a  meeting  of 
more  than  fif^  persons,  or  for  more  than  fifty  to  meet  in  any  street  within  a  mile  of 
Westminster  hall  for  the  purpose  of  considering  any  petition  or  complaint  to  either  house 
of  parliament,  for  alteration  of  matters  in  church  or  state,  on  any  day  when  parliament  is 
sitting.  But  the  act  does  not  apply  to  meetings  to  elect  members  of  parliament.  Other 
enactments  were  passed  as  to  assemblies  of  persons  collected  under  pretext  of  public 
grievances,  but  these  were  temporaiy,  and  have  now  expired. 
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TUH,  a  word  which,  under  varioua  modificationa,  exista  in  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
languages,  seems  connected  with  the  Latin  teneo,  I  hold,  or  the  Greek  teirw,  I  stretch, 
and  signifies  primarily  a  large  vessel  or  cask.  In  various  countries,  Britain  included,  it 
denotes  also  a  liquid  measure  of  capacitj^ ;  in  old  ale  and  beer  measure,  the  tun  was  equal 
to  216  gallons  (each  gallon  =  282  cubic  in.),  in  old  wine  measure  it  was  equal  to  252  gal- 
lons (each  gallon  =281  cubic  inches).  The  tun  and  all  other  liquid  measures  of 
higher  denomination  than  the  gallon  are  no  longer  legal;  but  the  names  are,  for  conve- 
nience, still  retained.  These  denominations  had  their  origin  in  the  natural  practice  of 
giving  names  to  casks  in  common  use  which  preserved  a  uniform  size.  As  a  tun  of 
water  weighs  a  little  more  than  2, 000  lbs.,  it  is  probable  that  the  ton  weight  (see  Ton)  waa 
taken  from  the  tim  measure. 

TVKBBIDOEy  a  market-t.  in  the  co.  of  Kent,  stands  on  the  Medwa^,  on  ground 
rising  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  27  m.  s.e  of  London.  The  castle,  which  stands  on 
the  Med  way.  near  the  entrance  of  the  town,  dates  from  the  close -of  the  18th  c,  has  a 
noble  gate  tower  of  great  size,  richly  ornamented,  and  is  at  present  occupied  as  a  mill- 
tary  training  school.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  and  old,  but  sadly  disfigured  build- 
ing; but  the  chief  establishment  of  the  town  is  the  grammar-school,  of  which  the  revenues 
are  very  considerable.  Attached  to  it  are  16  exhibitions.of  .^100  a  year,  tenable  at  either 
university,  besides  12  lesser  exhibitions.  The  manufacture  of  toys  and  turned  and 
inlaid  articles  of  wood  (see  next  article),  is  a  specialty.    Pop.  71,  8,209. 

TTOBBIBOX-WABS,  a  kind  of  wood  manufacture  carried  on  at  Tunbridge  and  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  It  consists  of  such  articles  as  ladies'  work-boxes,  ring-boxes,  desks,  etc., 
which  are  covered  with  a  veneer  characteristic  of  this  industry,  and  formed  from  small 
pieces  of  wood  of  square  and  triangular  shape  in  transverse  sections,  buUt  up  in  geome- 
tric patterns;  these  are  carefully  »ued  together  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass,  irom  which 
thin  transverse  veneers  are  cut,  and  are  used  to  cover  the  articles  made.  This  trade  waa 
formerly  of  much  greater  importance  than  at  present. 

TITKBBIDOE  WELI8,  a  famous  English  inland  watering-place,  and  after  Bath,  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  stands  on  the  s.  border  of  Kent,  5  m.  s.  of  Tunbridge.  The  town 
which  is  rapidly  extending,  occupies  the  head  and  slopes  of  one  of  the  vallevs  of  the 
Weald,  and  has  in  generafa  s.w.  aspect,  commanding  very  fine  views.  The  three  cen- 
ters of  population  are  mounts  Ephraim,  Sion,  and  I^easant,  separated  by  a  large  com- 
mon and  cricket  ground.  The  waters  are  chalybeate.  The  wells,  discovered  In  1606 
by  lord  North,  are  situated  at  the  end  of  a  promenade  called  the  pantiles.  In  the 
vicinity  are  charming  rides  and  walks.  The  fashionable  season  is  June,  July,  August, 
and  September.    Tunbridge-ware  is  also  largely  manufactured  here.    Pop.  '72,  19,410. 

TUVBRA  (in  Finnish,  tuntw^^ihsX  is,  moasy  flat)  is  the  Russian  name  for  tlie  vast 
plains  which  border  on  the  Arctic  ocean  in  Siberia*  and  also  westward  from  the  Ural 
along  the  n.  of  Europe.  They  are  swampy  tracts  of  land,  partly  covered  over  with  a 
thick  felt  of  bog- moss,  and  partly  with  a  dry  snow-white  covering  of  reindeer-moss  and 
different  kinds  of  lichens.  It  is  only  the  reindeer  that  renders  this  frightful  waste 
habitable  for  the  wandering  hordes  of  Samoyedes,  who  hunt  the  furred  ftnipiftV  as  well 
as  the  swans  and  wild  geese  which  in  summer  flock  hither  in  vast  numbers.  Tbeee 
polar  steppes,  however,  can  be  trodden  only  m  winter,  when  the  whole  region  is  one 
sheet  of  frozen  soil  and  ice.  In  summer,  when  the  surface  thaws,  the  greater  part  of 
the  region  becomes  an  inacessible  morass,  except  a  portion  along  the  n.  coast  of  Siberia, 
which  retams  its  snow  covering  throughout  the  year.^See  £;brenk,  BeiM  fiach  dem 
Nordo^n  des Eurap.  Bumiand durch  die  Tundren  der  JScmoyedenlSdl  (Dorpat,  1B48). 

TITHS,  a  short  popular  melody;  also,  that  property  of  musical  sounds  by  which  tbey 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  pitch  (q.  v.). 

TUH&'STSV  (symb.  W.  equlv.  92— in  new  system,  184^-sp.  gtj  17.6)  is  a  rare  metal, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  Swedish  words  tung,  heavy,  ahd  sten,  a  stona  It  is 
chiefly  derived  from  wolfmm  (whence  the  symbol  W),  which  is  a  tungstate  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  likewise  occurs  in  schleelite,  which  is  tungstate  of  lime.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  the  means  of  separating  the  metal,  which  may  be  Anall  v  obt^ed  either 
as  a  dark'gray  powder  or  in  heavy  iron-gray  bars,  which  are  very  hara,  and  difficult  of 
fusion.  Aqua  regia  and  nitric  acid  convert  .it  into  tungstic  acid.  When  10  parts  of 
this  metal  are  alloyed  with  90  of  steel,  a  mass  of  extraordinary  hardness  is  obtained. 

Tungsten  fonns  two  compounds  with  oxygen,  viz.,  a  binojdde  (WOtX  which  ia 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  by  heating  tungstic  acid  to  low  redness  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  and  which  does  not  form  salts  with  acids;  and  an  acid  teroxide, 
known  as  tungstic  tteid  (W0«).  Independently  of  tungstic  anhydride,  the  are  two  modi- 
fications of  this  acid,  represented  by  the  formula  HO,WOt,  and  H0,W90t,  which  are 
known  as  tungsHc  and  metaiungstic  acids  respectively.  Various  tungstates  have  been 
formed  and  examined.  Of  these,  the  most  singuhu*  is  tungstate  of  tungsten  (WO9,  WOt), 
which  is  of  a  splendid  blue  color;  and  tungstate  of  soda,  whidi  answers  admirably  as  a 
means  of  preventing  muslin,  etc.,  from  bursting  out  in  a  flame  when  brought  in  contact 
with  fire.  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  metatungstates,  or  the  sulphides,  chlorides^ 
e,c..o£t«ng.ten.  oi.t.edbyGoOgle 
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•  TtnNFds,  an  etbnographlc  group  di  tbe  Turaniaii  famliy,  art  at  Ihe  pnaisnt  time 
«ltiiated  to  the  n.  and  e.  of  the  Mod^l  |Toup,  izihabitliig  tbe  vast  plaina  strelehing  a. 
from  tbe  icy  flea  of  Siberia,  between  the  Yeneaei  and  tbe  Lena,  the  northern  «lope9  and 
valleys  of  the  Great  Altai,  and  the  hillv  uneyen  tract  between  the  upper  Ameer  and  the 
Lena.  The  chief  peoples  included  under  this  group  are  the  Niuju,  the  DAurians,  Tsha- 
podshirs,  Manchtls  (in  the  s.e.),  and  Lamftts  (on  the  e.  coast).  In  the  n.  they  have  inter* 
mingled  with  the  Samoyedes;  in  tbe  w.  with  the  Ostiaks,  whose  territory  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Yenesei;  and  in  the  s.,  the  Kanchfts,  though  bedng  gradually  pushed  north- 
ward by  the  Chinese,  have  for  a  long  time  exercised  undisputed  sway  over  their  sup* 
planters.  DtTided  politically  betwen  Russia  and  China,  the  southern  portion  of  them 
are  Buddhists,  while  the  tribes  further  n.  mostly  pmoiice  Bhamanism  (q.T.),  a  few  hav- 
ing* bv  t^  sti^noous  exertiotts  of  the  Russiatt  ffovemment,  been  induced  to  profess 
Christtanity.  The  TuDods  are  partly  nomad  and  wandering,  and  partly  agriculturists 
and  seuled  rearers  of  cattle.  Tlw  flmt  of  these  ace  eommoDlV  classed  acoordiog  to  the 
distiftds  they  prefer  to  dwell  in,  as  Tuagds  of  the  forests,  or  TungOs  of  the  steppes:  the 
former  Mng  shepherds.  hiunJler%  or  flsheis;  and  the  laMer  cKclusively  sfaepherdt.  The 
stteppe  Tui^^,  a^gaSn,  are  divided  accoiding  to  the  animals  of  dnmsiit  they  employ,  into 
the  relndeer*Tungtis,  the  horse-Tungils,  and  the  dcfg-Tungde.  The  Tung^  are  in  general 
lohUBt  a&d  llvely>  with  fiat  visage  and  small  eyes,  tbe  latter  charaderialiGs,  however, 
being  much  less  prominent  in  them  than  in  Urn  Kalmucks.  A  norlioiL  of  tiie  Chinese 
TungOs  constitute  the  Ssolon  nation  so  celebrated  as  wairion  in  Chinese  modem  hislory. 
The  Tshapodshim  tattoo  their  faces. 

TTTNICA,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  I^ssissipp!,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  w.  boundary; 
660  8q.m.;  pop.  'SD,  8,461—8,4^  of  American  birth;  7,905  colored.    Co.  seat,  Austin. 

vmntlA'M,  a  class  of  acephalous  moUasfcs,  havu^  the  body  inclosed  not  in  a  shell, 
iHit  a  soft  elB^C^  tunie,  whM&  is  psrf <H«ted  by  two  apSturea,  ana  is  composed  of  a  sub^- 
atanoe  resembling  cellulose  (q.v.).  The  tunicata  are  extrem<3iy  numerousi  and  are  found 
in  all  seasi    The  tmkUm  (q*  v.)  belong  to  thia  claas^  and  the  ^a^Efida  (q*v}. 

nvnPO-VOBK,  a  contrivance  for  regulatkie  the  pitch  of  tbe  voice  or  of  a  musical 
instrumenl'    It  consists  of  two  prongs  of  steel  springing  fironi  a  handle,  and  so 


adjusted  as  to  produce  a  fixed  note  when  struck.    It  Is  usually  tuned  in  C 


m 


in  Britain,  and  in  A  :|Pp    #     |  in  Germany.    In  oonseqnence  of  tlM  absence  of  any 

universally  recognized  standard  there  Is  even  in  this  country  a  considerable  varie^  in 
the  pitch  of  tbe  tuning-fork.  Messrs.  Broadwood  employ  three  forks  of  different  pttdi 
to  tune  their  piano-fbnes:  one  corresponding  to  tbe  philbarmonie  standard  of  80  years 
back  for  instruments  used  for  the  accompaniments  at  ordinary  concerts;  another  some- 
what bieher  for  piano-fortes  meant  to  take  part  in  orchestral  compositions;  and  a  fork  of 
still  bigber  pitch,  adopted  for  the  present  opera  and  philharmonic  standard,  which  is 
about  a  semitone  hit^her  than  the  standard  of  80  years  ago.  A  fork  has  lately  been 
invented  in  Gerihany  capable  of  adjustment  to  dillbrent  standards  of  pitch,  by  means  of 
a  moveable  brsss  slider,  fitted  with  a  screw^  there  being  indicatione  on  the  prongs  of  the 
positions  of  tbe  slider  which  give  the  pitch  adopted  by  the  principal  orchestras  in 
Burope. 

tlJ'KlS,  a  country  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the  Barbery  States,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  bv 
the  J^editerranean,  on  tbe  w.  by  Algeria,  on  the  s.  by  the  I>esert,  and  on  the  e.  by  Tri- 
poli and  the  Mediterranean.  Its  greatest  length  from  n.  to  s.  is  about  440  m. ;  its  average 
Dre^tli,  100;  area,  upward  of  45,000  sq.m.;  pop.,  according  to  latest  authorities, 
2.O0O,0()0.  Tunis  is  traversed  bv  branches  of  tbe  great  Atlas  range,  wliich  in  fact,  has 
its  proper  termination  here.  The  northern  coast  is  rocky  and  steep,  with  numerous 
bays,  of  wblcb  the  largest  is  the  gulf  of  Tunis;  and  two  of  its  promootories,  capes 
Blanco  {Eds-el^AMd}  anoBon,  are  the  most  northern  in  Africa.    The  eastern  coast,  on  the 


other  hand,,  is  fiat,  sandv.  and  infertile,  like  that  of  Tripoli,  but  has  two  large  gulfs, 
Hammamet  and  Cabes  (the  i^frtis  minor  of  antiquity).  The  southern  part  of  Tunis 
belongs  to  the  desert  steppe  known  as  B^lud-el-Jferid.    There  is  only  one  fresh-water 


lake  S  any  consequence,  that  of  Biserta  or  Bensart,  near  the  n.  coast.  The  brooks  and 
torrents  olf^  Tunis  either  lose  themselves  in  the  sand,  or  find  their  waf  to  the  sea  after  a 
short  coutBe.  None  are  navigable.  The  longest  is  the  Melerdah  (the  BagradM  of  the 
ancients),  which  fiows  in  a  generally  north-eastern  direction  into  the  gulf  of  Tunis. 
Other  streams  are  the  yed-el-Milianah  and  the  Ved-el-Kebtr.  There  are  several  mineral 
spriuffs  in  the  country.  The  climate  of  Tunis  is  fine,  and  the  soil  exceedingly  fertile,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  a  very  poor  knowledge  of  agriculture,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  dhurniy 
pulse,  ollveSjj)TBnges,*figB,  grapes,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and  dates  are  abundantlv 
produced.  The  culture  of  oil  is  more  attended  to,  and  is  very  lucrative.  Great  herds 
of  cattle  are  fed  on  the  plains;  the  sheep  are  famous  for  their  wool;  and  the  horses  and 
dromedaries  are  no  less  celebrated.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  sea-salt,  saltpeter, 
lead-ore,  and  quicksilver.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coasts,  considerable  manufacturing 
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and  tnding  indnsttj  is  numifeBted,  more  particularly  in  the  cilies  of  Timia  and  Soaa. 
Wool,  ollTe-oil,  wax,  honey,  aoap,  hides,  coral,  sponges,  dates,  wheat,  and  barley  aie 
the  principal  exports.  Cloth,  leather,  silks,  muslin,  spices,  cochineal,  and  anns  aie 
transported  by  caravans  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  whence  are  brought  for  export  to 
Sarope,  etc.,  senna,  gums,  ostrich-feathers,  gold  and  ivoiy.  In  1876  the  exports  were 
of  the  Talue  of  £687,680;  the  imports,  £478,660. 

The  predominant  race  is  of  Arabic  descent,  but  there  are  many  Berbers,  especially 
in  the  interior.  The  territory  of  Tunis,  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  ancient 
Carthage;  and  for  a  sketch  of  its  pre-Christian  history  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  Casthaob,  Rome,  HASinBAL,  HamixjCar,  Scmo,  Juoubtha,  etct  Its  subee- 
quent  fortunes,  down  to  1576  are  interwoven  with  the  general  fortunes  of  Baitiary  (q.T.); 
but  in  that  year,  Sinan  Pasha  conquered  and  incorporated  it  with  the  OttomsA  empire, 
and  gave  it  a  new  constitution.  The  government  was  placed  Jn  the  hands  of  a  Tuniah 
pasha,  a  divan  or  council,  composed  of  the  officers  of  the  Turkish  garrison,  and  the 
commander  of  the  Janizaries.  After  a  few  years,  however,  an  inaurrection  of  the  sol* 
diery  broke  oat,  and  a  new  government  was  established,  the  head  of  which  was  a 
*'"  dey, "  possessing  very  limited  authority ;  the  chief  power  beinc  at  drst  exerchMd  by  the 
military  divan.  Gradually,  however, *an  officer  with  the  title  of  **  bey,"  whose  original 
functions  were  confined  to  the  collection  of  tribute  and  taxes,  acquired  a  supremacy 
over  the  other  authorities,  and  finally  obtained  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  which  Murad  be^ 
succeeded  in  making  hereditary.  Tne  f  amilv  of  Murad  bey  ruled  in  Tunis  for  100  years, 
and  gained. considerable  renown  both  by  their  conoucsts  on  the  mainland,  and  their 
piratical  enterprises  against  ChristibEm  powers  at  sea.  During  the  18th  c,  it  became  tribu- 
tary to  Algiers.  About  the  beginniog  of  the  19th  c.  Hamuda  pasha  threw  off  the 
Algerian  yoke,  subdued  the  Turkish  militia,  and  created  a  native  Tunisian  army;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Tunis  virtually  attained  independence.  The  recent  nders,  Achmet 
bey  (1887),  Mohammed  bey  (186fl^,  and  Mohammed  Sadyk  bey  (1606),  have  proved 
liberal,  enlightened,  and  reforming  sovereigns.  By  a  firman  of  Oct.  26, 187t,  the  sultan 
renounced  the  tribute  formerly  exacted,  and  flxea  the  future  relations  of  the  subliine 
porta  to  Tunis.  The  "  bey  '*  is  to  receive  his  investiture  from  Constapttnpete;  without 
the  sultan's  authority  he  can  neither  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  nor  pede  territory i 
the  sultan's  name  must  appear  on  all  the  coinage,  the  army  must  be  at  the  disposal  of 
theporta.    In  internal  matters,  however,  the  power  of  the  b^  remains  absolute. 

TUNIS  {ante).  In  the  sprint  of  1881  the  government  of  France  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  the  repeated  invasion  of  Algerian  territory  by  plundering  bands  from  TuniSw  It 
was  asserted  by  the  French  i^ess  that  the  iavasioijL  of  French  ri^ts  was  not  discouraged 
by  the  Italian  consul,  signer  Matteo.  On  the  recurrence  of  border  outrages  the 
VYench  troops  under  gen.  ward  crossed  the  frontier  of  Tunis.  Skirmishes  ensued,  in 
which  the  badly-drilled  Eroumus,  native  troops,  proved  ho  match  for  the  French,  and 
were  soon  driven  back  to  the  mountains.  The  invading  troops  approached  and  sur- 
rounded the  capital,  and  May  12,  1881,  the  bey  was  induced  to  sign  a  treaty.  In  ten 
articles,  of  which  the  main  provisions  are  said  to  be,  that  there  shall  oe  a  French  minis- 
ter resident  in  the  capital  to  guard  French  interests;  that  several  positions  on  the  coast 
shall  be  occupied  by  the  French,  including,  it  is  reported,  Soosa,  Goletta,  and  Ben- 
menter;  and  that  France  shall  in  certain  matters  regulate  Tunisian  finances.  This 
treaty  has  caused  some  indignation  among  the  other  powers,  especially  Italy  and  the 
Porte,  the  latter  claiming  a  suserainty  over  Tunis  which  is  not  practically  evidenced. 

TUVM,  capital  of  the  African  state  of  the  same  name,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  a  small 
lake  or  lagoon,  near  the  s.  w.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Tunis,  about  three  m.  from 
the  ruins' of  ancient  Carthase.  It  occupies  rising  ground,  and  both  the  city  proper 
and  the  suburbs  ere  surrounded  by  walls.  The  streets  are  narrow,  unpaved,  and  dhi^, 
but  the  bazaars  are  weU  furnished  and  many  of  the  mosques  are  really  splendid,  partic- 
ularly the  mosque  of  Jussuf,  wliich  has  beautiful  marble  pillars.  The  palace  of  the  bey 
is  probably  the  finest  building  in  Tunis;  the  ceilings  glitter  with  gold  and  carmine  and 
azure.  Ail  the  principal  rooms  open  into  a  large  court-yard  paved  with  marble,  and 
surrounded  by  arcades  supported  on  marble  columns,  while  fountains  every  where  dif- 
fuse a  perpetual  and  delk^lous  coolness.  The  citadel,  begun  by  Charles  V.,  and  finished 
by  don  John  of  Austria,  is  interesting  from  its  collection  of  old  arms,  and  was  formerly 
the  great  slave- prison  of  Tunis.  There  are  also  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches, 
Jews'  synagogues,  an  Italian  theater,  and  laree  barracks  in  Tunis.  Tunis  is  the  com- 
mercial center  of  the  state.  The  imports  in  1876  were  £845,000,  and  exports  £290,000. 
In  the  same  year,  1024  vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Tunis  has  silk  and  woolen 
manufactures,  as  shawls,  tapestries,  mantles,  bumooses,  caps,  turbans,  colored  cloths, 
also  leather,  soap,  wax,  and  olive  oil,  all  of  which  it  exports*  together  with  grain. 


fruits,  cattle,  fUeh,  ivory,  gold-dust,  coral,  etc.    Pop.  stated  at  120,000. 

The  lagoon  or  lake  of  Tunis  is  shallow,  and  communicates  with  the  ffulfi^ 
inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Goletta.    The  gulf  itself  is 


45  m.  broad  at  the  entrance— between  cape  Bon  and  cape  Farina-Hind  extends  inland 
for  80  miles.    The  anchorage  is  good. 

TUAUflta,  a  reKrious  sect,  oceupyins  settlements  in  New  Sngland,  New  Toik, 
Pennsyliwnia^  Ohio,  Indiana,  etci,  and  thus  pretty  widely  seattered  thvoQgbeut  the 
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Bflfthem  and  middle  pwrts  of  the  United  States.  They  aie  nowhere  numerous,  and  are 
chiefly  oocui^ied  in  the  culUyation  of  the  soil.  The  name  which  they  take  for  them* 
selTes  ia  aimi>ly  tluU  of  brethren,  and  they  profess  that  their  association  is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  brotherly  love.  The  name  Tunkers  is  of  Qerman  origin,  signifjring 
Dippers,  and  is  due  to  their  dipping  in  baptism.  It  is  very  commonly,  by  corruption, 
pronounced  and  written  Bunkers,  In  the  vicinity  of  their  settlements  the^  are  gener- 
allv  known  as  the  HarwUm  peopls.  They  derive  their  origin  from  a  small  villa^  on  the 
Eder  in  Gkrmany,  but  have  been  an  exclusively  American  sect  since  the  beginning  of 
last  century, when  they  all  emigrated  to  America.  They  were  recently  estimated  to  Save 
over  500  churches,  and  some  50,000  members.  They  reject  infant  baptism,  and  have  na 
minieters  specially  devoted  to  the  ministry  as  a  profession.  Every  brother  is  allowed  to 
stand  up  in  the  conoregation  and  exhort;  and  when  one  is  iFound  particularly  apt  to 
teach,  heis  ordaiaea  by  laying  on  of  hands  with  fastins  and  prayer,  and  is  exi>ected  to- 
devote  himself  in  some  measure  to  the  ministry,  althouf^h  without  anv  stipend  or 
peouniary  reward,  even  if  his  own  crops  should  sufCer  b^  his  neslect  of  them.  There 
are  deaconesses  as  well  as  deacons  among  the  Tunkers.  Like  the  Quakers,  they  use  great 
plainness  of  dress  and  language;  they  refuse  to  take  oaths  or  to  fight;  and  they  will  not 
ffp  to  law.  They  celebrate  the  Lord'swaupper,  and  accompany  it  with  love-feasts,  wash- 
ing of  feet,  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  the  kiss  of  charity.  They 
anoint  the  sick  with  oil  in  order  to  their  recovery,  depending  upon  this  unction  ana 
prayer,  and  rejecting  the  use  of  medicine.  They  geneic^ly  believe  in  the  doptrine  of 
universal  salvatmn ;  out  it  Is  not  a  tenet  of  the  sect  Thej  do  not  insist  upon  celibacy  as 
an  abBolttte  rule;  but  they  commend  it  as  a  virtue,  and  discourage  marriage.  They  are 
industrious  and  honest,  and  universally  held  in  good  repute  among  their  neighbors. 

Sole  dependence  upon  prayer  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  is  the  characteristic  also  of  a 
small  religious  sect,  oe  which  a  few  members  are  to  be  found  in  £udand,  calling  them- 
selves the  PecuHar  p&ople.  In  Switzerland  the  name  of  Dorothea  Trudel  (d.  1862)  was 
long  famous  for  the  cure  of  ailments  by  prayer.  She  did  not,  however,  in  all  cases, 
refuse  to  call  in  medical  advice.  In  Qermany  a  Protestant  pastor,  Blumhardt,  pursues 
a  simiktr  system  ou  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  saia  with  great  success.    See  Baptukts^  Qvbt 

MAN. 

TimOSL.  Tunnelfl  are  passages  constructed  under  ^und  to  carry  roads,  railways, 
canals,  or  streams  of  water.  Tunneling,  which  has  long  oeen  in  use  for  roads,  and  aque* 
ducts,  hss  of  late  received  a  great  development  in  the  construction  of  railways.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  believed  to  be  upward  of  80  m.  of  railway  tunnels  in  Great  Britain  iu 
constant  use  for  the  passage  of  trains;  and,  as  their  cost  averages  from  £45  to  £50  per 
yard,  a  total  of  about  seven  millions  sterling  has  been  ezpendedln  their  construction.  In 
tunnels  of  considerable  length,  as  the  progress  made  by  working  from  the  two  ends 
would  be  very  slow,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  commence  the  work  from  many  points 
of  its  length;  for  this  purpose,  shafts  or  pits  are  made  at  these  points  down  to  the  level 
of  the  tunnel.  Of  these  shafts,  some  are  temporarv,  and  only  kept  open  during  the 
progress  of  the  work*  others  are  permanent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the 
tunnel  when  in  use.  These  shafts  have  to  be  large  enough  to  sJlow  the  ascending  and 
descending  skips  or  buckets  containing  the  excavated  materials  to  pass  one  another. 
For  the  temporary  shafts,  an  elliptical  shape  is  found  to  give  the  greatest  room  for  this 
purpose  at  the  least  expense.  Square  shafts  are  to  be  avoidd,  on  account  of  the 
.  difficult;^  of  excavating  the  comers  in  rocky  strata.  As  the  shaft  descends,  its  sides  axe 
lined  with  timber-planks,  supported  by  strong  timber-frames,  about  5  ft.  apart.  The 
permanent  shafts,  when  the  material  is  not  of  rock  sufficiently  solid,  are  lined  with 
brick-work  or  masonry,  built  in  lengths,  as  the  shaft  proceeds  downward.  These  pc^ 
manent  shafts  are  generally  made  circular  in  section,  and  it  is  found  better  to  plaoe 
them  3  or  4  yards  from  the  side  of  the  tunnel,  communicating  with  it  by  a  small 
passage.  This  is  convenient  hi  the  construction,  and  also  is  a  useful  refuge  for  workr 
men  subsequently  during  the  passage  of  trains.  These  slialts  are  generally  made  about 
10  ft.  diameter.  They  are  sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  tunnel,  to  form  a 
pit  for  the  collection  of  the  water  from  the  workings,  which  is  hauled  to  the  top  in 
barrels  or  buckets.  The  raising  of  the  excavations  and  the  water,  and  the  lowering  of 
building  materials,  and  of  the  workmen,  is  done  by  a  windlass,  a  horse-gin,  or  steam- 
power,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  work.  On  the  completion  of  the  shaft,  the  tunnel 
is  commenced  in  boUi  directions  from  its  bottom;  and  in  the  case  of  ordinary  rock,  it  is 
found  convenient  to  commence  by  making  a  small  adit,  or  passage,  along  from  shaft  to 
shaft,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  tunnel;  this  is  made  six  or  seven  ft.  high,  and  the 
top  of  it  placed  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  tunnel.  When  this  is  completed,  the  cor^ 
rect  center  line  is  marked  out  in  it  thoughout  the  tunnel;  the  adit  is  then  enlarged  to  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  arch  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  built  in»  and  thea  the  excavation  is  com- 
pleted, and  side-walls  built  up  to  underpin  the  arch.  In  cases  where  the  material  is  soft 
and  full  of  water,  the  full  section  of  the  tunnel  Is  generally  carried  forward  at  once,  and 
in  such  cases  an  invert  has  to  be  built  between  the  side-walls,  to  withstand  the  upwarfl 
pressure,  as  the  pressure  of  *)ft  material  has  the  character  of  a  fluid  pressure,  and  presses 
the  tunnel  on  all  sides.  The  excavation  is  then  done  in  lengths  of  aout  24  ft.,  which  Js 
trmlysecured  with  poling-boards  and  larch  bar8,  otid  securelv  shored;  the  centersgif^ 
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then  Ret,  and  the  brick-work  built  op.  The  timber  bore  tre  generally  drawn  out  wbtn 
the  brick- work  is  carried  up,  and  the  holes  they  leave  rammed  tifht  with  dny ;'buttiiey 
have  sometimes  to  be  built  in.  When  the  quantity  of  water  is  vety  gnal,  an  adit  is 
driven  through  the  tunnel »  at  tiie  level  of  its  floor,  before  the  work  is  begun,  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  off. 

Tunnels  are  generally  made  straight,  but  sometimes  they  are  curved;  this  is  dooe 
that  they  may  pass  under  the  lowest  paxi  of  the  hill,  in  order  that  the  shafts  may  be  as 
ehort  as  possible.  They  are  frequency  constructed  on  steep  eradients,  but  as  the  trains 
experience  some  resistance  from  the  air  in  passing  through  them,  it  is  advisable  not  to 
make  them  so  steep  as  the  gradients  in  the  open  air. 

The  most  remarkable  tunnel  yet  ezecuteo  is  the  Mont  Cenis*  tunnel.  This  tunnel 
^  connects  the  railways  of  France  and  Italy,  and  is  on  the  direct  railway  route  from  Paris 
to  Turin.  The  length  of  this  tunnel  is  7  m.  4f  f urlonjn.  It  is  484  ft.  higher  at  Bar- 
donndche,  on  the  Italian  side,  than  at  Modane,  on  the  Freneh  side.  On  th&  aoconnt,  it 
is  on  a  gradient  of  1  in  4(H  from  Modane  to  the  middle,  and  thence  it  fiiUs  1  in  9,000  to 
Bardonndche,  this  latter  fall  heing  sufficient  to  run  off  the  water.  Hie  dimensions  at 
Modane  are  25  ft.  8i  in.  wide  at  base,  90  ft.  9}  in.  at  widest  part,  and  94  ft.  7  in,  hi^ 
the  arch  being  nearly  semiHsircular.  At  BardonnMie  H  is  llf  in.  higher.  It  is 
all  lined  with  stone-masonry,  except  at  the  Bardonndohe  end,  wliere  the  arch  is  of 
brick. 

The  work  was  begun  in  1897,  and  was  at  first  done  in  the  usual  way  by  hand;  but  in 
1601  the  perforatinr  nuu^ines  described  below  were  introduced  on  the  Italian  side,  and 
two  years  later  (16&)  on  the  French  side.  On  June  00, 1800,  the  Uinnel  had  been  driven 
2,800  yds.,  and  the  rate  of  advancement  was  Oi  ft.  per  day.  All  the  eflbrts  of  tiie 
engineers  to  accelerate  the  work  were  for  several  years  unavafling;  and  in  Oct.,  1860, 
just  one^hsM  the  distance,  or  0,080  yds.,  had  been  pierced,  showing  the  same  constant 
rate  of  9i  ft.  per  day.  At  tids  rate,  the  tunnel  would  not  have  been  completed  tUl  1879. 
Owing,  however,  to  improired  modes  of  working,  and  to  a  fiMrorable  chaaM  in  the 
nature  of  the  rock,  the  rate  of  advaneemeat  became  neater  toward  the  end,  and  the  two 
parties  met  on  Dec.  25, 1870.  The  tunnel  was  formal^  opened  in  Sep. ,  1871.  A  premium 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  French  government  to  the  Italian  government,  who  did  toe  work, 
for  each  year  by  which  a  term  of  25  years,  counting  from  1802,  was  reduced.  The 
Fieneh  government  were  also  to  pay  £1,907,000  for  tlie  eonstmetion  of  one-lmlf  the 
tunnel  when  completed. 

This  great  work,  whieh  appeared  almost  impracticable  to  ordinary  methods  of  tunnel 
ing  by  manual  labor,  was  renderad  practicable  1^  machinery  introduoed  by  the  engineera, 
Messra  Sommeiller,  Graadis,  and  Grattoni.  The  great  diffleulty  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
from  the  great  height  of  the  mountidn,  shafts  were  impracticable,  and  progress  could 
only  be  made  from  each  end.  The  ventilaUon  also  presented  serious  <nfflculties.  M. 
Sommeiller  perfected  a  small  machine,  weighing  0  cwt.,  which  bored  a  hole  li  in. 
diameter  ana  8  ft.  deep  in  twenty  minutes;  the  time  taken  by  two  miners  working  by 
the  ordinary  method  being  two  hours.  Eleven  of  these  machines  were  placed  on  a 
movable  support,  and  were  capable  of  workine  at  almost  any  angle.  Three  or  four  lam 
holes  were  bored  in  the  center  of  the  heaclfng.  and  round  these  other  holes  of  the 
ordinary  size,  in  all  80  h<^es.  The  large  holes  were  not  fired,  but  were  for  the  purpoee 
of  weakening  the  rock.  The  others  were  then  fired  in  succession  and  in  detachments, 
beginning  with  those  neavest  the  center,  and  working  outward.  The  machines  were 
worked  by  compressed  air  acting,  like  high-pressure  steam,  on  a  piston  in  a  cylinder; 
this  air  being  compressed  outside  the  tunnel  by  water-power  actinjP  on  the  hydraulie-ram 
principle,  and  also  by  an  air*pump;  it  was  used  at  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres  above 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  was  conveved  to  the  workings  by  a  pipe  7f  in.  diameter. 
After  it  had  expended  itself  in  working  the  borers,  it  escaped  into  the  tunnel,  and  so 
ventilated  the  workings.  The  advanced  heading  was  the  only  place  where  these 
maehines  were  used;  the  enlargement  of  the  tunnel  to  the  full  size,  the  building,  etc., 
wens  all  performed  by  manual  labor.  It  was  calculated  that  when  the  tunnel  was  com- 
pleted there  would  be  a  constant  current  of  air  from  the  n.  to  the  s.  end,  as  the  latter  ia 
the  higher  end,  and  in  a  situatlott  more  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  view  of  the 
great  Importance  of  the  Mont  Cenis  route,  and  the  uncertainty  of  (tie  time  of  com- 
pletion of  the  tunnel,  a  locomotive  railway  was  constructed  in  the  mean  time  over  the  top 
of  the  pass.  Tlie  rails  were  laid  on  the  existing  road,  and  ascended  the  hill  in  zigzag 
lines.  The  steepest  gradient  was  1  in  12,  and  on  this  grodlent  and  down  to  1  in  SO,  a 
third  rail  was  laid  in  the  center  of  the  way,  raised  about  9  in.  above  the  other  rails. 
The  engines  were  provided  with  two  pairs  of  horizontal  wheels,  which  bein^  made  to 
press  against  the  center  rail,  provided  the  adhesion  necessary  for  ascending  and  descend- 
ing these  steep  inclines.  A  similar  enterprise  to  the  piercing  of  Mont  Cenis  has  been 
begun  in  connection  with  the  new  railway  by  the  St.  €k>tthard. 

TUNNEL  (onttf).  One  of  the  most  important  tunnels  in  the  United  States  is  the  Hoo- 
sac  tunnel  in  Berkshire  co.,  western  Mass.,  owned  by  the  state,  is  an  important  part 
of  the  Fitchburg  railway  from  Boston  to  the  ^est.     The  e^  end  of  the  tunnel  is  107  m. 

*  This  is  reallT  a  misnomer:  the  tminel  is  at »  oomdderable  distanoe  from  MontOanIs,  and  the  chief 
sommltmider  which  It  iMMses  is  the'*  Grand  Yallon"  (11.000  R.  high),     .tized  by  VjOO^I^ 
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tram  Boeton.  Some  pTelimimrT  work  was  UDdertaken  in  1861,  Imt  the  actual  cuttioc 
of  the  mounUin  did  not  begin  tul  1656.  In  1862  the  work  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
state,  which  brought  it  to  completion.  The  tunnel  is4|  m.  long,  running  tlirough  mica- 
ceous schist,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  the  laying  of  two  railway  tracks.  The 
work  of  cutting  was  chiefly  done  by  pneumatic  drills.  The  entire  cost  of  the  tunnel  is 
not  easily  stated,  but  with  some  40  m.  of  raUroad,  it  probably  approached  $15,000,000. 
It  is  now  in  constant  and  successful  use,  aid  few  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  work  of  its  con- 
BtrucUoD.— Asubaqueous  tunnel  to  supply  the  city  of  Chicago  with  pure  water  from  lake 
Michigan  extends  2  m.  into  the  lake  easterly,  having  two  shafts,  6  and  7  ft.  in  diameter. 
Work  was  begun  on  the  first  shaft  in  1864  and  completed  in  1867 ;  the  second  was  fliiisbed 
in  1874.  On  the  crib,  2  m.  in  the  lake,  is  a  light-house  and  keeper*8  house.  Tlie  entire 
cost  of  the  city  water- works  up  to  1874  was  somewhat  more  than  |5, 000, 000.  The  chief 
difflcnlty  encountered  in  the  construction  of  this  tunnel  was  from  explosive  gas,  and 
several  accidents  occurred  from  this  cause,  none  of  which,  however,  were  fatal.  The 
Quality  of  the  water  thus  furnished  to  the  city  luis  been  as  a  rule  very  good,  though  in 
the  summer  of  1881  unusuai  oanses  drove  the  city  sewage  for  a  short  time  to  the  mouth 
of  the  crib.  Somewhat  similar  tunnels  have  been  buut  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  latter  is  6,660  ft.  long  and^A  ft.  in  diameter.  In  its  construction  diffl 
cullies  were  encoimtered,  as  at  Chicago,  from  volumes  of  inflammable  gas,  which  from 
time  to  time  entered  it  and  exploded.  Some  lives  were  thereby  lost.  The  work  was 
begun  in  186»  and  finished  in  1874.  at  a  cost  of  somewhat  less  than  $850,600.->A  railway 
tunnel  under  the  Hudson  river  at  New  York  is  designed  to  give  that  city  railway  con- 
nection with  the  west.  Work  is  at  present  (1881)  slowly  going  on  at  the  western  end. 
It  was  for  a  tune  interrupted  by  a  fatal  accident,  a  considerable  body  of  ground  caving 
in.— Of  the  various  mining  tunnels  in  the  United  States  the  most  notable  is  that  at  Sutro, 
I^on  CO.,  Nev.,  about  10  m.  a.  of  Virginia  City.  The  tunnel,  which  opens  theCcunstock 
lode  of  silver,  is  about  4  m.  l<Mig  and  has  cost  about  $5,000,000.  Bpe  6fiNi8,  Mowr,  ante, 
and  €kn»ABD,  Br.  mOs. 

trmr,  ThMnntu  wlgarii,  a  fish  of  the  family  eeomberida  (q.rX  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  In  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but  particularly  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  tunny  fishery  b  of  great  importance.  It  occasionally,  but  rarely,  occurs  on 
the  British  coasts.  The  genus  thjfnntu  is  closelv  allied  to  seomber  (see  Mackkbbl),  but 
has  the  dorsal  fins  close  together,  the  detached  unlets  more  numerous.  The  tunny  is  a 
very  large  fish,  sometimes  9  ft.  in  length,  and  weighing  1000  lbs.,  or  even  more.  Its 
form  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  the  mackerel ;  its  tail  so  widely  forked  as  to  be  cres- 
cent-shaped.  It  is  very  plentiful  near  Constantinople,  where  it  appears  in  shoals,  some- 
times 80  crowded  that  it  may  even  be  taken  with  the  hand.  The  chief  tunny  fisheries 
of  the  present  day,  however,  are  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sardinia.  The  Phe- 
nicians  established  a  tunny  fishenr  at  a  very' early  period  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the 
tunny  appears  on  Phenician  medals  of  Cadiz  and  Carteia.  Salted  tunny  was  much 
esteemea  by  the  Romans,  and  was  called  Mltamentum  sardicum.  The  tunny  is  gen- 
erally captured  by  means  of  nets  arranged  in  a  funnel-like  form,  the  fish  entering  the 
-  -   of  thef        •        '  •  •  -«,....  .     .      e. 


wide  mouth  of  the  funnel,  and  being  gradually  driven  to  the  narrow  end,  where  they 
are  killed  by  lances  and  harpoons.  The  line  of  nets  is  often  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
m.  long,  and  costs  about  |6,000.--The  AHBRiCAlir  TuKNy  WiynnvM  decuncUhdorialU)  is 
found  on  the  coasts  of  New  York,  and  thence  northward  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  sometimes 
attains  a  length  of  12  feet.  It  is  nearly  black  above,  silvery  on  the  sides,  and  white 
below.  Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed.  It  also  yields  much  oil,  which  is  obtained  bv  boil- 
ing the  head  and  the  belly.  Twenty  gallons  of  oil  are  often  obtained  from  a  single  fish. 
To  the  same  genus  v/ith  the  tunny  belong  the  bonito  (q.v.)  and  the  albacore  or 
albicore  (T.  atbaeortu)  which  inhabits  the  West  Indian  seas,  and  is  esteemed  for  the 
table.  The  name  albacore,  however,  seems  to  be  often  given  to  different  species  of  this 
family,  inhabiting  tropical  seas,  and  sometimes  to  the  tunny  itself. 

TnnnPAIX,  a  prosperoua  market*!  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Stafford.  Pop.  '71, 
18«M0.  • 

TUKSTALL  or  TONSTALL,  Cuthbbrt,  1474r-155»;  b.  EngUnd;  educated  at 
Oxford  and  Cambri<)ge,  and  studied  at  Padua;  was  rector  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  1511; 
archdeacon  of  Chester,  1515;  master  of  the  rolls,  1516;  sent  as  commissioner  to  Brus- 
sels: dean  of  Salisbury,  1521;  bishop  of  London,  1522;  lord  privy  seal,  1528;  ambassador 
to  Spain,  1525,  and  Imnce,  1527;  bishop  of  Dunham,  1580;  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
1552,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason ;  reinstated  b^  Mary,  but 
declining  the  oadi  of  supremacy  to  Elizabeth  was  again  deprived,  1-^^.  He  published 
In  Lau£m  Mattrimanie;  Oompendmm  and  GffnapgU,  an  abridgement  oi  Aristotle's  SUdu, 

TtJOL'UMNB,  a  co.  in  central  CaUfomia;  2,800  sa.m.;  pop.  '8Q,  7,848-4,064  of 
American  Inrth,  1286  colored.  In  this  county  is  Table  mountain,  80  m.  long  and 
2,000  ft.  high,  with  steep,  perpendicular  aides  and  composed  of  yc^csbIc  rock.  Oo. 
seat,  Sonora 

TOTAUL    See  BjanauFQ. 

n'nLO.  JV^tflo,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  aianffiaeem,  natives  of  North 
America,  oiitofly  of  theeoutbempartaof  the  United  States;  having  simple  alternate  leaves 
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Tarenu«.  va-x 

mostly  entire,  greenish,  inconspicuous  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  Ions  stalks,  the  fmit  a 
drupe.  N.  viUosa  attains  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet.  It  is  often  called  Black  Gum  ThKE. 
N.  tomeTitoMt  the  LARes  Tupelo,  is  a  lofty  and  beautiful  tree,  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinaiT  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  trunk,  which  is  sometimes  8  or  9  ft.  in  diam- 
eter, while  at  no  great  height  the  diameter  diminishes  to  15  or  20  inches.  The  fruit 
resembles  a  small  olive,  and  is  preserved  in  the  same  way  by  the  French  settlers  in  Amer- 
ica. N.  eandicans  or  capUala,  tlie  Ooeeohbb  Ldcb  or  Boitb  Gmc  Tbbb,  is  a  small  tree,  of 
which  the  fruit  is  very  acid,  and  is  used  like  that  of  the  lime.  The  wood  of  all  the  spe- 
cies is  soft,  that  of  the  large  tupelo  remarkably  so. 

TUPPER,  Benjamin,  1738-92;  b.  Mass. ;  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and 
in  1775  distinguished  himself  in  a  boat  expedition  in  Boston  harbor.  He  became  ooL, 
had  command  of  the  squadron  of  North  River  gunboats,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Monmouth.  After  the  war  he  was  active  in  suppressing  Shay's  Insurrection  and  in  1787 
settled  at  Marietta,  Ohio. 

TITPPEB,  Mabtin  Fabquhab,  d.c.l.,  f.b.8.,  a  poet  rathor  popular  than  great,  was 
b.  on  July  17,  1810.  His  father,  Martin  Tupper,  was  a  well-known  London  su^on,  of  a 
family  originally  German,  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Guernsey.  Martin  Tupper 
was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  and  afterward  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  On  leavmg 
college,  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1835;  but  literature  had  more  charms  for  him  than  the  law,  which  lie  never  seriously 
prosecuted.  In  1882  he  published  anonymously  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which 
attracted  little  attention.  For  this  lack  of  success,  he  was,  however,  amply  repaid  on 
the  appearance,  in  1839,  of  his  Proverbial  Phihsoph^. ,  The  popularity  of  this  work  in 
England,  and  still  more  in  America,  has  ever  since  been  inunense,  aiul  almost  um)rec- 
edeuted.  The  critics  have  indeed  been  less  kind  to  it  than  the  reading  public;  and  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Tupper  has  long  been  a  topic  of  mirth  to  the  wits  of  the  hterary  guild;  but 
from  the  serene  height  of  his  fortieth  edition  an  author  can  perhaps  afford  to  smile  at  the 
attacks  of  the  envious  generation  below.  A  fair  criticism  would  probably  adjudge  that, 
while  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy  to  Justify  its  enormous  success 
•— «o  far  as  more  circulation  is  success — the  book  is  yet  something  better  than  the  mere 
oonglomei .. '  ion  of  stupid  platitudes,  which  its  detractors  so  confidently  proclaim  it  to 
be.  Besides  this  work,  on  which  his  reputation— such  as  it  may  be— rests,  Mr,  Tupper 
has  published  Th^  Oroek  of  (^oid,  a  tale;  Geraldim,  a  sufficiently  ludicrous  attempt  to 
complete  Coleridge's  inimitable  fragment  OhritiaM;  with  various  other  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  inasmuch  as  no  one. of  them  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  least  impression  on  the  public. 

TVBA'VIAK  lAKGTf A6E8.  In  opposition  to  Iran,  the  name  of  their  own  country, 
the  Persians  from  the  earliest  times  called  the  countries  ly ins  to  the  n.  of  it  Turan,  and 
this  name  is  still  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  Turkistan.  The  term  Turanian 
derived  from  it  has  been  adopted  by  philologists,  in  contrast  with  Aryan  (q.v.),  to  desig- 
nate a  family  of  languages  comprising  "  all  languages  spoken  in  Asia  and  Europe  (in- 
cluding Oceania),  and  not  included  under  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families,  with  tiie 
exception  of  Chinese  and  its  cognate  dialects."  The  languages  of  this  family  are  of  the 
agglutinate  order  (see  PHiLOLoaY).  Max  MUller  classes  them  in  two  great  divisions,  the 
northern  and  the  southern.  The  northern  division  falls  into  five  sections — the  Twnq%uic, 
Mongolie,  Turkie,  FimUe,  and  Samoyedic,  Of  these,  the  Tungusic  dialects,  which  extend 
n.  and  w.  from  China,  are  the  lowest  In  organization,  being,  some  of  them,  nearly  as 
destitute  of  grammatical  forms  as  the  Chinese.  The  MongoTic  dialects  are  superior  to 
the  Tungusic,  although  the  different  parts  of  speech  are  hardly  distinguished;  both 
branches,  however,  are  believed  to  be  manifesting  symptoms  of  grammatical  develop- 
ment. The  Turkic  dialects,  of  which  the  Osmanli  or  Turkish  of  Constantinople  is  the 
most  prominent,  occupy  an  immense  area,  extending  from  the  Lena  and  the  Folar  sea 
to  the  Adriatic.  They  are  extremely  rich  in  grammatical  forms,  especially  in  the  conju- 
gation of  the  verb.  The  most  important  members  of  the  Finnic  class  are  the  Finnic  of 
the  Baltic  coasts  (see  Finns),  and  the  Hungarian  language,  or  Magyar  (see  HrnroABT). 
These  dialects  have  also  a  fully  developed  grammatical  structure,  and  in  point  of  declen- 
sion are  even  richer  than  the  Turkic. 

'  The  soilthern  division  comprises,  among  others,  the  lamuUe  or  Dravidian  dialects  of 
southern  India  (see  Tamil);  the  GangeUc  group,  divided  into  two  branches,  the  trans- 
Himalayan  (Thibetan,  q.v.)  and  sub-Himalayan  (Bhotanese,  etc.);  the  Taic,  or  the  dialects 
of  Siam;  and  the  Malaic,  or  Malay  and  Polynesian  dialects.  The  Turanian  languages 
do  not  present  the  same  unmistakable  family  likeness,  the  same  clear  evidences  of  gene- 
alo^ical  relatioDship,  as  are  presented  by  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  ^;roups.  The  nature  of 
their  structure,  ana  the  nomadic  character  of  the  peoples  speaking  them,  are  sufficient 
to  accoutat  for  their  exceeding  diversity,  even  supposing  them  to  have  All  sprung  from 
the  same  original  stock.  "The  only  characteristic  Turanian  feature  which  always  rQ- 
JxudAs  is  this:  the  root  is  never  obscured.  Besides  this,  the  determining  or  modifying 
syllables  are  generally  placed  at  the  end.  and  the  vowels  do  not  become  so  absolutc^Iy 
fixed  for  each  syllable  as  in  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  what  is 
called  tne  law  of  harmony,  according  to  which  the  vowels  of  each  word  may  be  cbiuiged 
and  modulated  so  as  to  narmonize  with  the  key-note  stmck  l^  its  chief  voweL    The 
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vowels  in  Tarkkb,  for  instance,  are  diiided  into  two  classes,  Bhwrp  and  fiat.  If  a  verb 
contains  a  sharp  vowel  in  its  radical  portion,  the  vowels  of  the  terminations  are  all  sharp; 
while  the  same  terminations,  if  following  a  root  with  a  flat  vowel,  modulate  their  own 
vowels  into  the  fiat  key.  Thus  we  have  9ev-mek,  to  love,  but  bak-mak,  to  regard,  nUk  or 
mak  being  the  termination  of  the  infinitive.  Thus,  we  say,  90-Ut,  the  houses,  but  ai4ar 
the  horses,  ler  oxUyr  being  the  termination  of  the  pluraL'*~^Max  MCdler's  SeUnce  ofLary- 
guage,  1st  series. 

TirXBAJlT,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  riffht  to  go  upon  the  soil  of  another  and  die 
turf,  and  carry  away  the  same.  It  is  olaseed  under  the  head  of  a  frofi$  d  prendre,  ana 
is  generally  traced  to  some  ancient  custom  of  a  manor,  or  is  proved  l^  prescription*  or 
long  use  for  80  years  and  upward. 

TirSBm.    See  Watbb-powbr. 

TUBBrmSA,  a  family  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  having  a  spiral  shell  with  a  narrow 
entire  aperture.  The  species  are  numerous ;  some  of  them  are  found  on  the  British  coasts. 
They  are  numerous  and  widely  distributed.  Some  are  large,  others  small;  some  are  very 
beautiful.  The  beautiful  pheasant-shells  (phaaaneUa)  of  the  South  seas  are  referred  to 
this  family. 

TVXBOT,  BhombuitMCBiintu,  a  fish  of  the  ftasdly  plewvneetUm,  or  flat-fishes,  the  most 
valuable  of  them  all.  The  genus  rhombui  has  the  oodv  rhomboidal;  the  dorsal  fin  com- 
mencing immediately  above  the  upper  lip,  and  extending  ahnost  to  the  tail-lln;  the  eyes 
generally  on  the  left  side.  The  brill  (q.v.)  belongs  to  it  aa  well  as  the  turbot,  and  some 
other  less  important  flshes.  The  turbot  attains  a  large  size,  sometimes  70  to  00  Wm* 
weight.  Its  form  is  shorter,  broader,  and  deeper  than  that  of  almost  any  other  flat-fiah. 
It  is  of  a  brown  coior  on  the  upper  surface,  which  is  studded  with  hard  roundish  tubei^ 
cles.  Like  the  other  flat-fishes,  ft  generally  keeps  cioee  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  it 
is  found  chiefly  on  banks  whers  there  is  a  consideiiible  depth  of  water.  Some  of 
the  banks  in  the  German  ocean  abound  in  turbot— as  the  Dogger  bank-Hmd  yield  greaft 
quantities  to  the  London  market.  The  turbot,  however,  is  also  found,  although  npore 
sparingly,  in  estuaries.  In  former  times  it  was  chiefly  cauffht  by  long  lines;  but  of 
late  the  greater  part  of  the  snppiv  for  the  London  market  is  obtained  by  oeam-trawling 
(see  Tbawlino).  Few  kinds  of  nsh  are  more  prized  for  the  table  than  tne  turbot. — Thef 
Amebican  or  Bpottep  Ttjbbot  (r/umbui  maculatw)  is  also  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table.  It  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  and  New  Tors.  It  attains  a  weight 
of  20  lbs.  The  breadth  is  about  one-half  of  the  length.  The  upper  surface  is  smooth, 
reddish-gray,  with  large  circular  or  oblong  darker  blotches,  and  numerous  white 
spots. 

TITBDI'B  JB.    Bee  Mebuuda. 

Tinmm,  Hsrbi  db  i.a  Toub  D^AirvKsaBB,  'Vloomte  de,  one  of  the  moat  emi- 
nent of  Prance's  military  heroes,  was  the  second  son  of  Henri,  duke  of  BouiikMi,  and 
Elizabeth  of  Nassau,  the  daughter  of  William  I.  of  Nassan-Oimnge,  the  great  aasartor  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Netheriands,  and  was  bom  at  Sedan,  in  the  d^.  of  Ardemesy  Sept. 
11,  1611.  Brought  up  in  the  Reformed  faith,  he  was  sent,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1628,  to  HoUand.  where,  under  his  uncle,  the  celebrated  Maurice  (q.v.),  he  was  ini- 
tiated into  the  art  of  war.  Returning  to  France  in  1680,  he  was  favorablv  received  by 
Richelieu,  who  at  once  gave  him  a  eommiBsion.  In  1687  he  was  attMhed  to  the  anny 
of  Bernard  of  Weimar,  which  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  Lorraine;  and  bv  hringlntf 
about  the  captuve  of  Landrecies,  Maubeuge,  and  other  places,  including  the  k&v  A 
western  Oermanv,  Brisach,  gained  such  repute^  that  on  his  return  to  Paris  (1688),  he 
experienced  ouite  a  triumphal  reception.  The  victories  of  Route  and  Casale  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  the  foUowing  year,  added  to  his  laurels;  and  in  1641  he  was  for  the 
first  time  in  trusted  with  the  supreme  command.  The  rapid  and  thorough  conquest  dt 
Roussillon  f rom  the  Spaniards  m  1642,  was  aood  proof  of  his  mseterly  militarv  genius, 
and  was  rewarded  in  1648  with  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and  the  chief  com- 
mand on  the  Rhine,  where  repeated  reverses,  a  defective  commissariat,  and  want  of  pay, 
had  completely  demoralized  the  army.  But  through  a  liberal  expenditure  of  his  own 
funds,  and  of  loans  obtained  by  him  on  his  own  security,  the  troops  were  speedily. 
le-equipped;  and  by  a  victory  over  the  Bavarians  at  Rottweil  (1644),  their  morale  was 
restorea.  Oonde's  arrival  transferred  him  to  a  subordinate  position;  and  his  restoration i 
to  supreme  command  was  followed  \)j  the  commission  of  a  glaring  strategic  error,  for 
which  he  was  severely  punished  by  his  able  and  watchful  opponentr  Mercy,  who  com-, 
pletely  routed  himi^  Marienthal,  May  5,1645;  but  on  Aug.  8  of  the  ssxne  year,  this  dis-! 
grace  was  amply  avenged  by  Cond6  at  Nordlingen,  where  Mercy  was  slain ;  and  Tu* 
renne  gloriously  concluded  the  war  on  the  [>art  of  France  \>j  the  zeconquest  of  the 
Treves  electorate,  by  the  conquest  of  Bavaria  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedes,  and  by  a. 
successful  campaign  in  Flanders.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  Fronde  (q.v.),  which  imme-- 
diately  followed,  Turenne  Joined  the  party  of  ih^frondeure,  of  whom  his  elder  brother 
Was  one  of  the  principsl  leaders;  but  after  being  defeated  at  Bethel  (Dec.  15,  1650),  he. 
withdrew  to  Flanders,  returning  on  Mazarin's  retirement.  On  the  minister's  return; 
Tureone  joined  his  party,  while  CODd§  deserted  to  th^  frondeurs,  and  the  two  greatest 
j^erals  of  the  period  were  for  the  first  time  pitted  against  each  other,    ^renne  was 
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uaiformly  victorious  over  his  former  cbief .  though  his  forces  were  inferior  in  number; 
and  ultimately  forced  him  to  retire  from  France;  after  which  he  subdued  the  revolted 
cities,  crossed  the  northern  frontier,  and  conquered  much  of  the  Spanish  ^Netherlands. 
In  1667,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  Holland.  Jjouis  XIY.  created 
Turenne  mar.  gen.  of  France,  and  would  have  made  him  constable,  had  he  not  been  a 
Protestant.  Indeed,  the  unorthodoxy  of  Turenne  had  for  some  time  been  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  bieoted  young  monarcn,  at  whose  suggestion  Bossuet  attenxpted 
the  veteran's  conversion  by  composing  his  celebrated  McposiUan  de  la  Doctrine  Ckretienne, 
wkioh,  backed  by  the  king's  repeated  soUeitations  and  remonstranceB,  and  donbtless,  as 
y<^taire  suggests,  by  tl>e  more  efficacious  promptings  of  ambitiofn^  had  ultranately  the 
desired  effect.  9\i^ne^  campaign  in  Holkund,  ia  whieh  he  was  nominally  under 
Louis's  command,  was  a  most  tnumphant  one;  and  the  elector  of  Bindenburg,  who  had 
ventured  to  side  with  the  Dutch,  was  pursued  to  Berlin  (1672),  and  forced  to  beg  for 
peace.  The  emperor  next  took  up  arms  on  behalf  ox  Holland,  whereupon  ^urenne  was- 
transferred  to  the  Upper  Rhine.  This,  his  last  campaign,  is  foully  disfigured  by  the 
horrible  devastation  of  the  Ptilatinate,  executed  under  express  orders,  doubtless,  but 
with  a  willing  thoroughness  which  is  utterly  unjustifiable.'  After  routing  the  Germans- 
at  Mulhausen  and  Turckheim,  and  forcing  them  across  the  Bhine,  he  was  at  last  oppos- 
ed to  a  worthy  antagonist  in  Montecucuh  (q.v.);  but,  unfortunately,  their  famous  pas- 
aaee  of  strategy  of  nearly  half  a  year's  dnrstion  was  left  unfinished.  Turenne  being 
klued  while  i^connoiterin^  the  ground  at  Salzbacb,  with  a  view  to  a  grand  engagement 
HiB  gmlefol  sovereien,  to  tlbow  that  he  made  no  distinction  entre  pSttn  le  teeptre,  et  le 
Mm  ^outmir,  ordered  him  to  be  entombed  at  Saint  Denis,  and  funeral  orations  were  pn>- 
ncraneed  fbr  him  by  Fleohier  and  Mascaron.  On  the  desecration  of  fiaint  Denis  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  Turenne's  momnnent  suffered  with  the  rest,  and  was  ultimately^ 
placed  ty  Napoleon  under  (^e  dome  of  the  Invaltdee.  Turenne  has  left  memoirs  of  hia 
campaigns  from  1648  to  1658,  whidi  are  cft  considerable  interest  to  the  stndent  of  his- 
tory. Many  biographies  of  this  eminent  warrior  have  been  written,  by  Ragnenet^ 
Immfsy,  Buisson,  D^Avrigny,  eto. 

TUBF.    See  HoneE  Racing. 

tWBJi  IAV8.  The  lawsL  concerning  the  ancient  pastime  of  horse-radng  are  sub- 
divided into  those  aJBtecting  races,  wagers,  and  betting-houaes,  for  which  last,  see  Bbt- 
TING.  1.  As  to  racinf ,  it  has  sometimes  been  popularly  believed  that  the  public  hav» 
a  right  to  trespass  on  wnds  to  attend  or  to  hold  races;  but  no  such  right  exists.  Hence* 
Uie  stewards  or  persons  intrusted  with  the  management  and  possession  of  the  land 
for  the  time  h^ve  a  right  which  is  seldom  enforced,  to  turn  off  any  nerson  they 
please  from  the  grounds.  A  sweepstakes  is  a  stake  or  fund,  for  which  at  least  three- 
entrances  must  he  made,  and  the  whole  stake  becomes,  under  certain  regulations,  the 
pn)perty  of  the  winner.  Many  of  the  great  races  are  not  mn  within  a  yew  fcf)m  th» 
time  the  horass  ave  entered.  The  ewner  of  a  htone  anleml  can  withdraw  sr  "scratch  *' 
hiiB  betee  the  tnce  is  run.  l^hen  the  taee  is  ntn,  the  siMioeasful  pairty  zxtar  «ue  for  tiie 
amount  ef  the  atakes;  and  if  tlw  race  is  nol  nm,  or  oaan^  be  run,  eai^  snoecriber  may 
sue  for  leccyfery  of  his  contribution ;  but  no  one  can  obtain  his  contribntion.  or  conntar- 
mand  it,  till  the  evtent  has  happened,  for  a  sweepstakes  is  a  legal  oontmct  to  abide  the 
result  II  the  stakes  are  Contributed  for  an  illegal  game,  it  is  oUwrwise;  and  before  the: 
stakes  have  been  paid  aiway,  aay  contributor  mav  sue  Cor  and  recover  his  deposit;  but 
he  engtat  also  fendslly  to  demand  it  back.  The  stewards  are  the  proper  parties  to 
decMe  all  disputes  about  the  iahvess  of  a  mce,  and  their  awand  is  binding:  if  they  can- 
not Mree,  then  it  will  fall  to  be  decided  by  a  inry.  It  is  ao  legal  ebjedion  to  their 
awarcl,  that  one  of  them  is  interested  in  the  dediion,  for  this  is  considered  partly  mar 
voidable,  and  within  the  knowledge  of  i^l  parties  as  a  prcAable  event  If  then  are  three^ 
stewards,  the  dediiion  of  ttte  ma^^ity  is  binding.^2.  As  to  wagem.  It  was  not  ille|aL 
at  common  law  to  enter  into  a  wager,  if  the  aubjeot-matter  was  not  injnrioua  to  noinhtr 
or  decency;  ind  henoe  the  bet  conld  be  reoovered  bv  action,  and  hettiB^  on  a  race  la 
still  legal  to  any  extent  But  by  the  act  8  and  9  Vict  c.  109,  s.  15,  all  wiu^eis  weie 
declared  void,  except  as  regards  subscriptions  of  maney  or  plate  to  be  aTraraed  to  Hum 
winner  of  A  knvful  game,  sport  pasthne,  or  eiserciee.  &  one  makeaa  wi^^  on  a  raoe, 
he  may  retract  it  at  any  time  before  the  event  oomes  off,  and  requite  tftie  money,  if 
deposited^  to  be  repaid;  and  no  wager  cac  be  tried  in  any  oouil  oi  law  or  equity,  so- 
that  the  winner  cannot  compel  payment    It  is  merely  a  debt  of  honor. 

TURQBNBPF',  Alkxei,  1785-1846;  b.  Russia,  traveled  e^ttensively  In  Ckrmany, 
Italy,  France,  and  Denmark,  making  hivestigations  in  regard  to  the  medneval  fainftory  of 
RussilL  He  puMshed  Si^tioria  Bfutim  MonumerUa,  2  vols.  (1841-48);  and  BupfOmmt^ 
turn  (1848). 

TTJRGEKEFF,  Ivak  5KB0Vti.vicH,  b.  Orel,  1818;  educated  at  Moscow,  8t  Peters- 
bt^^,  and  the  iiniversitv  of  Berlin.  Af  tot  his  return  to  Russia  he  obtained  a  situation 
in  me  office  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  In  1847,  however,  he  was  banished  owing- 
to  a  study  he  published  on  Nkhdas  Oogd,  but  was  allowed  to  retuin'  three  yeafs  later. 
He  has  since  chiefly  resided  in  Paris  and  Baden.  M68t  of  his  novels  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  the  following  have  appeared  in  English:  ^uhaian  Life  in  the 
Interior,  Ofr  the  Sxperieneei  qf  a  Sporttman  (1865);  ^dthen  and  BoneO^lfrt);  Smoke,  of' 
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Uft  mt  Sadm  (1868);  Lma  (I860);  On  the  See  (1871);  JOmOri  RmMM  (1878);  Bpring 
F(o0d$  (1874):  and  Vtrgin  Ml  (1877). 

TURGENEPF',  NIKOLAI,  1790-1871,  b.  RussU;  educated  BtGOtting^en.  He  entered 
the  Russian  civil  senrice,  and  in  1818  was  associated  with  baron  Stein  in  governing 
the  Gherman  provinces  taken  from  France.  He  was  afterward  deputy  secretary  of  the 
interior  and  agriculture.  He  advocated  the  enxancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  in  1896  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  his  connection  with  the  attempt  at  revolution  in  1826.  He 
escaped  to  Paris,  where  he  published  La  Uus$ie  et  Us  Busse$, 

TUBQOT,  Anne  Robsrt  jAcquss,  French  statesman,  b.  in  Paris,  May  10,  1737, 
was  deseenikd  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Normandy.  Turgot  was  destined  for 
an  ecclesiastical  career,  but  adopted  by  preference  the  profession  of  law.  In  1761  he 
was  appolAted  iotendant  of  Limoges,  and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  province  for 
thirteen  years.  He  introduced  a  more  equitable  administration  of  Imposts,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  abolishing  tlive  old  metl^od  of  repairing  roads  and  bridges  by  the  compulsory 
labor  of  the  poor  innabita&ts  of  the  district,  called  corvSes.  He  also  exerted  himself  in 
providing  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  and  the  protection  of  commerce.  He  intro- 
duced into  the  Limcupes  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  A  wider  field  opened  before  him  on 
the  death  of  Lovis  }CV.  The  finances  were  in  a  terrible  state  of  disorder,  the  whole 
Qocial  and  politioal  system  of  France  needed  regeneration  and  reform;  and  Turgot 
appeared  to  be  ^  ipaa  to  me^t  t^e  crisis.  He  was  first  made  minister  of  marine,  and 
afterward  comptroUer-ffeiierBl  of  France,  when  to  fill  that  post  was  to  be  virtually  the 
prime  minister*  Xa  his  letter  to  Louis  ^Yl.,  he  adopted,  m  the  principle  of  his  adminis- 
tration, that  theve should  be  "no  bankruptcy,  no  augmentatioa  of  imposts,  no  loans;" 
yet  he  foresaw  that  the  strength  of  the  privileged  classes;  and  the  corrupt  influence  of 
those  who  profited  by  ab^ ass,  would  be  too  much  for  him,  and  that  against  such  enemies 
he  could  hardly,  ho^  to  retain  tike  confidence  of  the  kii^.  His  first  task  was  so  far  to 
reduce  the  lexp^ooiture  as  to  leave  a  surplus  of  20  millions  of  francs  a  year,  to  be 
api^ied  to  the  liquidation  of  old  debts.  £[e  augmented  the  public  revenue  without 
impoaing  new  taj^s,  and  jUe  iatrpdaoed  exactness  of  payments  and  fidelity  of  engage- 
ments into  all  hie  finanfiid  operations.  One  of  liis  first  measures  was  the  carrying  out 
'  of  fre«-t]»de  in  ooiro  throughout  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  He  constantly  occupied 
kimseif  with  the  apnelipi^auon  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  He  proposed  to  enf ran- 
chiae  ihe  vqnl  4lstriolp  from  statute  la)K>r,  provinces  from  their  barriers,  commerce 
from  internal  duties,  trade  from  its  shackles,  and  lastly,  to  make  the  nobility  and  clergy 
contribute  to  the  taxes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  third  estate.  This  great  minister 
and  virtuous  citizen,  of  whom  his  ootreafpie,  Malesherbes,  Mid:  ''He  has  the  head  of 
Bacon,  ;|tad  the  k/^  of  L'^opital,"  wished,  by  means  of  provincial  assemblies,  to 
accustom  the  nation' to  publjjc  hie,  and  prepare  it  for  the  restoration  of  the  states-general. 
If  the  nobiliu  and  privdeged  classes  had  possessed  enough  of  foresight  and  patriotism' 
to  submit  to  Lis  plans  for  reform! nj^  France,  she  might  have  been  spared  the  horrors  and 
excesses  of  tne  revolution.  But  hiB  projects  for  the  public  good  Were  defeated  by  the 
Gonfedecaey  formed  against  him  by  nobles,  courtiers,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  nnan- 
oiers.  The  king  forsook  him,  although,  at  the  same  time,  observing  that  Turgot  and 
himself  were  the  only  persons  who  desired  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  retlreid,  hav- 
ing held  •ffloe  for  only  twenty  months.  It  is  Alleged  against  his  practical  talent  for 
statesmanship,  that  he  labored  under  a  want  of  address,  and  that  he  did  not  sufficiently 
dissemble  his  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  cowardice  and  baseness  of  those  who  fattened 
upon  the  abuses  that  were  eating  Tike  an  ulcer  into  the  heart  of  France.  After  his  retire- 
ment, he  resumed  his  early  worship  of  the  muses.  His  Latin  inscription  for  the  portrait 
of  Franklin  ^  a  line  of  which  any  author  might  be  proud:  "  Ihipuu  eoUo  fulmen, 
tuptrwngue  tyrannis.'*  He  also  devoted  himself  to  physics  and  mathematics.  His 
works  are  a  mine  of  sound  and  original  thoueht.  His  Memaire  on  the  American  war 
expresses  views  on  the  nature  of  colonies  which  have  since  been  adopted  by  ttie  best 
writers.  His  work  on  Umrj/  contains  almost  all  that  is  of  value  In  Bentham's  Letters  on 
ike  Usury  Laws.  He  held  general  objections  to  charitable  institutions.  He  died  of 
gout.  Mar.  J^,  1781,  leaving  behind  hun  a  Vnemory  which  France  will  ever  cherish 
with  veneration. 

fimv  {Augusta  Tatniinerum,  Bodineamagus,  CUoiUa  JvUa^  Taurasia-An  Italian, 
Torme),  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  forwerly  capital  of  Piedmont,  then  of  the  kingdom  of 
lUO^^,  IS  aitnatod4iaar  tlte  confluea^ee  of  Hhe  Po  and  the  Doni  Ripaira,  46''  6'  n.  lat.,  7"* 
4X  e.  loaff.  Itapop.  at^fhe be^linilog  of  thiacentury  was42,000— in  18W,  it  was 286,000; 
now  ihii  it  is  no  lt«a««r  the  capital  it  is  vedoced  to  <187a)  d07,770.  It  besan  to  acquire 
imporiMice  when  Amadous  V.  declared  it  the  oapital  of  Savcjy  in  1418;  built  a  castle 
then*  aiid  made  H  bis  reaidenQe.  In  1620  Charles  Smf  nuel  I.  enlarged  the  city  by 
loyal  decme:  it  was  still  mara  enlaresd  in  1678  and  in  1709.  At  the  banning  oim^ 
oentory  tiia  French  deatroyed  anA  Weled  the  campmrts  of  the  town,  converting  them 
into  public  pDomenadea.  01  laleyeaifs  the  «»oats  and  forti^oations  have  been  (jtoiol- 
ishad  to  make  ,WAy  for  o^w  «treet3  toward  PoU-Susa.  In  ooisequenee  of  these  imnrove- 
menta  Turin  (has  baoomeone.of  the. handsomest  oities  in  Europe.  It  is  famed  ior  its 
hamiBome.squaMa.  9ome  ei  tfie  ^oest  sfe-rpiazai  San  Carlo,  surrounded  by  widb  uor- 
iMXMs,  and  adoned  Iqr  a  fineeqiMSstrian  statue  iof  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  by  Maro- 
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cbetti;  piazza  Castello,  also  sarrounded  by  portkoee,  which  aie  prolonged  down  ria  Po 
to  the  end  of  piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele,  the  finest  square  in  Europe  for  size,  regularity  of 
architecture,  and  beauty  of  situation;  piazza  Carlo  Felice,  with  porticoes  and  a  fine  gar- 
den; piazza  Carlo  Alberto,  with  an  equestian  statue  of  the  king  of  that  name  by  Maro- 
cbetti;  piazza  d'Armi,  a  vast  open  space  for  military  exercises,  flanked  bv  the  old  and 
new  arsenals  of  the  kingdom.  Leadinj^  out  of  piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele,  there  is  a 
handsome  five-arched  bridge  across  the  Po,  be^un  bv  Napoleon  I.,  with  money  got  by 
the  sale  of  the  jewels  and  votive  offerings  of  the  cathedral,  and  finished  by  the  km^  of 
Sardinia.  Another  fine  bridge  is  that  across  the  Dora,  of  one  single  arch,  nearly  straight, 
the  work  of  the  en^neer  Mosca.  Among  the  numerous  churches,  the  principal  are  the 
cathedral  of  San  Giovanni,  a  Gothic  structure  built  in  the  7th  c,  and  reconstructed  m 
1498;  San  Filippo,  the  handsomest  church  in  Turin;  La  Consolata;  La  Gran  Madre  di 
Dio;  and  a  Waldensian  temple.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the  town  is  La  Superga, 
a  splendid  basilica,  raised  by  Victor  Amadeus  to  fulfill  a  vow,  and  now  the  mausoleum 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Among  the  "palaces"  must  be  noticed  the  roval  palace  de- 
signed by  Castellamonte,  which  is  poor  in  outward  appearance;  the  Cariffnano  palace, 
an  odd  building,  by  Guarini;  the  town-ball,  designea  by  Lanf ranch!;  Sie  universi^, 
with  71  professorships  and  about  900  students,  a  library  of  120,000  vols.,  and  2,000 M8S. ; 
the  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  with  an  Egyptian  museum,  the  finest  in  Europe;  the  semi- 
naiy;  the  hospital  of  San  Giovanni.  The  private  palaces  are  numerous  and  vast,  but 
in  a  bad  style  of  architecture.  There  is  the  theater  royal;  the  Carignano  theater,  de« 
signed  by  Alfieri;  the  Yittorio  Emanuele,  and  many  other  theaters. 

The  manufactures  of  Turin  consist  of  woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  velvet  hats,  paper, 
pottery,  leather,  arms,  and  liquors.  The  population  is  sober,  industrious,  and  gene- 
rally well  off. 

Turin  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Taurinians,  a  tribe  of  Llgurians.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  history  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  by  whom  it  was  taken  and  sacked,  on  hi9 
descent  into  Italy  after  crossing  the  Alps.  Turin  became  a  royal  colony  16<S  b.o.,  and 
was  called  by  Augustus,  Aufftuta  Taurinorum,  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  it  went  to 
the  Lombards,  and  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  80  Lombard  duchies.  Charlemagne 
made  it  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Susa,  whose  line  ruled  till  1082,  when  the  house  of 
Savoy  succeeded  it.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1600,  and  held  by  them  for  nearly 
60  years.  They  again  took  it  in  1640;  and  in  1796  it  was  dismantled,  and  united  to  the 
French  empire  in  1800  with  the  name  of  the  department  of  the  Po.  tn  1915  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  house  of  Savoy, 

TURKESTAN,  or  Toobbibtan.    See  Turkutan,  ante, 

TTTEXST  MeUagris,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family  pofoonidm,  or, 
according  to  some  ornithologists,  of  a  distinct  family,  meUagridaf  both,  however,  bein^ 
included  by  others  in  phagianida.  The  head  is  bare,  the  neck  wattled,  and  the  bill  of 
the  male  surmounted  with  a  conical  fleshy  caruncle,  sometimes  erected,  sometimes 
elongated  and  pendulous.  A  curious  tuft  of  longhair  springs  from  the  base  of  ttie 
neck  of  the  male,  and  hangs  down  on  the  breast.  The  bill  is  rather  short,  strong,  and 
curved,  the  tail  is  broad  and  rounded,  capable  of  beinff  erected  and  spread  out,  as  the 
male  delights  to  do  when  he  struts  about  in  pride,  wim  wines  rubbing  on  the  ground, 
uttering  his  loud  peculiar  gMle,  The  Common  Ttjrkbt  (M.  gdUopato),  the  largest  of 
gallinaceous  birds,  well-known  as  an  inmate  of  our  poultry-yards,  is  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  16tli 
c,  and  is  naturalized  in  some  places,  as  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  royal  pariE  of 
Richmond,  near  London,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  c,  when  that  park  contained  about 
two  thousand  turkeys;  but  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  fights  between  ^poachers  and 
keeners,  it  was  thought  proper  to  destroy  them.  Fewer  attempts  have  been  made  than 
might  have  been  expected  to  introduce  tine  turkey  in  parks  and  woods  in  Britain,  where 
it  might  probably  be  expected  to  succeed  as  well  as  the  pheasant  In  a  domesticated 
state  the  turkey  varies  much  in  plumage;  in  its  wild  state  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
plumaee  of  the  wild  turkey  is  also  richer,  and  its  power  of  wing  greater;  but  the  wings 
even  of  the  wild  bird  are  short,  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  base  of  the  tail.  The 
darkest-colored  of  domesticated  turkeys  most  nearly  resemble  the  wild  turkey  in  plumage. 
In  its  native  woods  it  seems  to  attain  even  a  larger  size  than  in  the  poulti^-yara*  Tur- 
keys were  once  plentiful  in  the  forests  of  the  Atlantic  states  of  North  America,  and  as 
far  n.  as  lower  Canada,  but  have  disappeared  as  cultivation  has  advanced,  and  have 
become  rare  even  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  their  num- 
bers were  once  veiy  great.  The  turkey  is  found  as  far  s.  as  the  iirthmus  of  Darien,  but 
does  not  occur  to  the  w.  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  inhabits  the  woods  of  the  laiger 
isUnds  of  the  West  Indies.  In  warm  climates  it  Is  said  to  produce  two  or  three  broSda 
a  year;  but  in  colder  countries  it  produces  only  one.  The  males  associate  in  flocks  of 
from  10  to  100,  and  seek  their  food  during  great  part  of  the  year  apart  from  the  femates) 
which  go  dbont  singly  with  their  young,  or  asBodste  in  flocks,  avoiding  the  old  males; 
which  are  apt  to  attack  and  destroy  the  young.  At  the  poiri&fl^ime  deepesate  combats 
take  place  amon^  the  males.  Wila  turkeys  roost  on  trees.  Ther  feed  on  all  kinds  of 
(nraln,  seeds,  fruits,  grass,  insects,  and  even  on  young  firogs  and  lizards.  They  make 
thehf  nests  on  the  ground,  merely  gathering  together  •  fow.Jj:y  (^Ties^aad  oftan 
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in  a  thicket.  The  eggs  are  usually  from  9  to  15  in  number,  sometimes  20.  They 
spread  themselves  in  summer  over  the  higher  grounds;  but  in  winter  con^egate  in  tlie 
nch  low  valleys.    The  sexes  mingle  in  wmter  and  form  larger  flocks  than  m  summer. 

On  account  of  its  size,  and  the  excellence  of  its  flesh  and  eggs,  the  turkey  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  kinds  of  poultry.  The  management  of  it  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
common  fowl.  The  young  are  tender  for  the  first  few  weeks,  and  require  care,  particu- 
larly to  keep  them  from  jg^tting  wet  by  running  among  the  wet  grass,  or  the  like;  but 
afterward  they  are  sufficiently  nardy.  Nettles  are  excellent  food  for  turkeys,  and  are 
often  chopped  up  for  them,  to  be  given  in  addition  to  grain,  bran,  boiled  potatoes,  and 
other  such  food. 

The  only  other  known  species  of  turkey  is  meleagria  oeeUata,  anative  of  the  warmest 
parts  of  North  America,  it  is  not  ouite  so  laree  as  the  common  turkey,  and  has  a 
smaller  tail.  The  neck  is  less  wattled,  but  the  nead  has  a  number  of  flesny  tubercles. 
The  plumage  is  beautiful,  rivaling  that  of  the  peacock  in  metallic  brilliancy :  blue,  green, 
bronze,  red,  and  golden  hues  being  intimately  and  finely  mingled,  and  forming  e^es  on 
the  tail;  whence  the  specific  name.  * 

TUE'KET,  or  the  Ottqmaiy  £mp£bs  (q.v.),  includes  large  portions  of  the  continents 
ol  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  consists  of  Turkey  proper,  which  is  under  the  direct 
role  of  the  sultan,  and  of  several  dependent  and  tributary  states.  The  arrangements 
sanctioned  by  the  Berlin  congress  in  1878  have  lar^ly  changed  the  size  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  empire.  It  will  be  some  time  before  Tiu-kish  affairs  settle  again  into  equilib- 
lium,  and  reliable  statistical  results  of  the  formally  sanctioned  reorganization  cannot 
immediately  be  exited.  In  any  case,  it  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  Turkey 
as  it  now  is,  to  begin  with.  Turkey  as  it.  was  before  the  last  momentous  war  with  Russia. 

The  Alnumtieh  de  Qatha  of  lo78  gave  the  following  estimate  of  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  Che  Turkish  empire  before  the  sweeping  changes  agreed  to  at  Berlin: 
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1  Inamediate  pocnesslons— 

In  Europe 

In  Aila  and  Africa 

District  of  Conrtantinopla. . . . 

Nomadic  races 

Armr  and  police 

Foreign  residents  In  Tnrkagr. . 

IL  Protectorates— 

inicurope]g^r^j^    /;;;;;;; 

i»  Africa  I ^\::::;;::::; 

HL  Tributaiy  principalis  of  Sai^ 
Turkish  empire 


18B,8M 
1,088,978 


18,0rB,119 

1,400,000 

8,000,000 

6flO,Sltt 

600,000 


1,388,497 

40,617 

14gM9 

866,018 

46,588 

818 


81,989,7% 

6,078.000 

1,867,000 

17,000,000 

8,000,000 

86,878 


998,888 


86,4S»,8T8 


8,190,485 


57.415,616 


Montenegro,  f  onnerly  a  tributary  state,  had  been  virtually  indenendent  for  many  years. 
The  population  of  the  various  provinces,  even  of  European  Turkey,  has  always  been 
difficult  to  ascertain.  The  most  satisfactory  estimate  was  probably  one  made  before  the 
vilayet  of  Herzegovina  was  separated  from  Bosnia,  and  published  in  1876  in  the  Vienna 
Journal  M()nats9cf^ft  fStrr  den  Orient,  This  was  based  on  the  SalnamSs.  or  official 
almanacs  of  the  vilayets,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  the  distribution  of  the  religious 
provinces,  but  it  takes  account  only  of  the  male  population. 


••        Janina 

•*        eiJonioa... 

"        AdriwDDple. 

Danube.... 


Constantinople,  not  included  in  any  of  the  six  vilayets,  haid  a  total  population  of 
4M,000.  The  total  male  population  of  European  Turkey,  excluding  the  vassal  prov- 
inces,  was  4,976,000.  Tlie  entire  population  of  both  sexes  might,  therefore,  be  asstimed 
to  exceed  10,000.000.  The  proportion  of  non- Moslems  to  Moslems  given  above  (67  to 
48)  probably  understates  the  numerical  predominance  of  the  former. 

Many  of  these  estimnlcs  have  of  course  become  obsolete  since  the  Berlin  congress  of 
1878  (sec  History  of  the  Ottobiak  Emfirb).    This  congress,  which  met  primarily  to 
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revise  the  "preliminary"  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  condnded  between  Bussia  and  Tur> 
key  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1877-78,  has  revolutionized  the  relation  of  the  porte  to- 
the  subject  Christian  principalities  and  provinces,  alienated  large  portions  of  hitherto 
Tui'kish  territory,  and  inaugurated  what  must  necessarily  be  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  principal  results  of  the  congress's  work  are  treated  under  the 
sevenil  heads  of  the  states  they  chiefly  concern  (see  BoiiAinA,  Sbbvia,  Montbkbgbo, 
BuiiGABiA,  etc.).  but  must  here  be  briefly  summarized. 

The  vassal  states  Romania  and  Servia,  as  well  as  Montenegro,  were  declared  inde- 
pendent, and  each  obtained  a  change  or  extension  of  territory;  Komaoia,  which  had  to 
yield  up  its  portion  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia,  received  in  compensation  the  Dobrudscha, 
cut  off  by  a  line  fron\  Silistria  to  Mangalia.  Servia  was  considerably  extended  to  the 
south.  Montenegro  received  an  additioDal  strip  of  territory  round  almost  the  whole  of 
its  former  frontier,  including  part  of  the  Adriatic  sea-board  of  Antivari.  What  was 
formerly  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  Danube,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dobrudscha, 
now  Romanian,  constituted  a  tributary  but  automatic  principality,  its  southern  boun- 
dary being  the  Qalkan  range.  A  large  territory  to  the  8.  of  the  Balkans  was  constituted 
into  the  separate  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  though  remaining  directly  under  the 
military  and  political  authority  of  the  sultan,  secured  the  right  of  naving  a  Christian 
governor-general  and  administrative  autonomy.  It  was  agreed  that  Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia,  excepting  a  small  portion  of  the  latter,  should  be  occupied  and  administered  by* 
Austro-Hungary,  and  thus  in  large  measure  alienated  tvom  the  porte;  Spizsa  and  its 
sea-board,  immediately  n.  of  Antivari,  was  incorporated  with  Dalmatia;  Greece  was  to 
receive  additional  territory;  the  congress  recommending  that  the  rectified  frontier  ahould 
run  up  the  Salambria  river  from  its  mouth,  cross  the  ridge  dividing  ancient  Theasaly 
from  Epirus,  cut  off  the  town  of  Janina  so  as  .to  leave  it  to  Greece,  and  descend  toe 
Kalamas  river  to  the  Ionian  sea.  In  Crete  the  reformed  government  promised  in  1866  ia 
to  be  immediately  and  scnipulouriy  carried  out.  In  Asia  the  changes  were  much  less 
considerable;  the  port  of  Batum,  henceforth  to  be  essentially  commercial,  ELars  and 
Ardahan,  with  a  portion  of  Armenia,  were  ceded  to  Russia,  and  Ehotour,  e.  of  lake 
Van,  to  Persia;  the  porte  engaging  to  carry  out  at  once  much  needed  administrative 
reforms  in  Armenia,  and  to  see  to  it  that  henceforth  religious  difference  shall  in  no  part 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  hinder  any  one  from  the  full  exercise  of  all  civil  and  political 
rights,  or  exclude  mm  public  offices  or  the  professions. 

Another  engagement,  entered  into  by  Turkey  at  the  same  time,  seriously  affects  the- 
standing  of  the  empire,  though  it  introduces  no  territorial  change.  By  the  "  conditional 
convention"  made  between. Turkey  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  KngHsh  government 
undertakes  to  defend  the  porte's  dominions  in  Asia,  and  receives  in  return  the  right  to 
occupy  and  administer  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

A  table  of  the  area  and  population  of  Turkey  In  Europe  (Turkey  in  Asia  and  Africa 
remaining  substantially  unidtered)  would  have  to  be  thus  arranged: 


I.  ImmediAte  pOBsenlona,  Including  Constantinople,  the  fihiyets  of  Mona- 
itir,  Salooica,  ths  isles,  and  Crete,  and  part  of  Janina  and  Adrianopto., 

Army,  etc 

XL  Autonomous jproTlnce  of  Eastern  Roumelia 

m.  ProTinoes  of  Bosnia  and  HeraegoTlna,  administered  by  Austria 

IV.  Tribvtairprindpalitjof  Bolgwia 

Total  of  Turkey  in  Europe 185,000        10,000,000 

TuBKST  IN  EuBOPB,  ^uerallv  hilly  and  undulating,  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  sys- 
tem which  has  its  origin  m  the  Alp%  entiers  Turkey  at  the  n,w.  comer,  and  runs  nearly 
Sirallel  to  the  coast,  under  the  names  of  the  Dinanc  Alps  and  Mt  Pindus,  as  far  aa  the 
reek  frontier.  This  range  sends  numerous  offshoots  e.  and  w. ;  the  great  eastern  off- 
shoot being  the  Balkans  (q.v.)  range,  with  its  numerous  branches  to  n.  and  souUl  The- 
rivers  of  Turkey  are  chiefly  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube;  the  Maritza,  8trumo,  Yardar;. 
the  Narenta,  Drin,  and  Yoyutza. 

On  the  high  lands,  the  cold  is  excessive  in  winter,  owing  to  the  n.e.  winds,  w4iioh 
blow  from  the  bleak  and  icy  steppes  of  southern  Russia;  and  the  heat  of  summer  is- 
almost  insupportable  In  the  western  valleys.  Yiolent  climatic  change  is«  on  tbe  whole, 
the  rule,  in  European  Turkey;  but  those  districts  which  are  sheltered  from  tlie  cold  winds, 
as  the  Albanian  valleys,  enjo^  a  comparatively  ec^uable  temperature.  The  soil  is  for  the- 
most  pact  very  fertile ;  knt  owing  to  the  positive  discouragement  of  industry  by  the  oppres- 
sive mtem  of  taxation  which  was  lon^  in  force,  little  proves  has  been  made  m  the- 
art  of  agriculture,,  and  the  most  primitive  implements  are  m  common  use.  The  culti- 
vated products  Include  most  of  those  usual  in  central  and  southern  Burope — viz.,  maixe, 
rice,  cotton,  lye,  barley,  and  millet.  The  mineral  products  are,  iron  in  abundance, 
argentiferous  lead  ore,  copper,  sulphur,  salt,  and  alum,  and  a  little  gold,  but  no  coal.  The 
wild  animals  are  the  wila  boar,  bear,  wolf,  wild  doAN  civet,  chamois,  wild  ox,  and  those- 
others  which  are  generally  distributed  in  Europe.  The  lion  was  formerly  Bfi  inhabitant 
of  the  Thessalian  mountains.  r^  ^  ^  ^1  ^ 
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TunxBY  nr  A8iA.-»Thi8  portion  of  the  Tarkish  empire  is  more  hilly  than  the  other, 
the  tiro  lUmoert  parallel  ranges,  Taurus  and  anti-Taurus,  which  are  the  basis  of  Its 
mountain-system,  cover  almost  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia 
<q.T.)>  "^ith  their  ramifications  and  offshoots,  forming  the  surface  into  elevated  plateaux, 
•deep  valleys,  and  inclosed  plains.  From  the  Taurus  chain,  the  Lebanon  ranee  proceeds 
Aoothward  parallel  %o  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  diminishing  in  elevation  in  PalestiDe,  ter- 
minates on  th^  Red  sea  coast  at  Sinai.    Besides  the  Euphrates  (q.v.),  Tigris  (q.v.),  and 

" *    Kiz 


Orontes  (q.v.),  the  only  important  rivers  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  the  Klzil-^Ermak,  which 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Cilieia,  and  after  a  devious  course  across  the  peninsula,  falls  into 
the  ^ack  sea,  near  Samsoun;  the  Mseander  and  Sarabat,  which  flow  to  the  ^ffean;  and 
the  Sakaria,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euxine.  On  the  whole,  Turkey  in  Asia  is  ill- 
«upplied  with  water;  and  though  the  mountain  slopes  afford  abundance  of  excellent 
pasture,  the  plains,  and  many  of  the  valleys,  especially  those  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
and  Jordan,  are  reduced  by  the  parching  dmuffhts  of  summer  to  the  condition  of  sandy 
deserts.  In  ancient  times,  these  now  desert  oistricts  were  preserved  in  a  state  of  fer- 
tility by  arttfieiftl  irrigatioii;  but  during  the  six  centuries  of  almost  constant  war  which 
4x>nviiMed  this  once  fur  region,  the  canals  were  neglected,  and  have,  ever  since  the  rise 
of  the  Qsmanli  power,  remained  in  an  unserviceable  condition.  Nevertheless,  the  fer- 
tile portions  produce  abundance  of  wlieat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and 
<iotton;  the  oedar,  cypress,  and  evergreen  oak  flourish  on  the  mountain  slopes;  the  syca- 
more and  mulberry  on  the  lower  hiils;  and  the  oltve,  fig,  citron,  orange,  pomegranate, 
and  vine  on  the  low  lands.  The  mineral  products  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  alum,  silver, 
rocknralt,  eoal(in  Syria),  and  limestone.  Thefiauna  includes  the  lion  (e.  of  the  Euphrates), 
tile  hyena,  lynx,  panther,  leopard,  buffalo,  wild  boar,  wild  ass,  bear,  jackal,  jerboa,  and 
many  others;  and  the  camel  and  dromedary  increase  the  ordinary  list  of  domestic 


/miiM^,  Ham^ftieiufm,  and  2VMb.— Kotwiihstanding  the  primitive  state  of 
<mHm<e  in  Turkey,  the  extreme  fer^llty  of  the  soil,  which  returns  ftom  25  to  100  fold, 
makes  ample  amends  for  this  defect,  and  supplies  materials  for  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant mannfactaree  and  industries  of  the  countir.  The  products  are  wax,  raisins, 
dried  figs,  olive  <M,  sillcs,  red  dotii,  dressed  goat-skins,  excellent  morocco,  saddlery, 
«word»  of  superior  quality,  shawls,  carpets,  dye-stuffs,  embroidery,  essential  oils,  attar 
of  roses,  opium,  com,  plum-brandy,  etc.  The  exports  inchide  also  wool,  goats'  hair, 
meerschaum  ela;^,  honey,  sponges,  drugs,  madder,  eatt-nuts,  various  gums  and  resins, 
and  excellent  wmes;  Uie  imports  are  manufaeturea  goods  of  all  idnds,  glass,  pottery, 
arms,  paper,  cutlety.  steel,  amber,  etc.  Previous  to  the  recent  Russian  war,  the  average 
annual  value  of  the  Imports  of  Turibey  in  Europe  was  estimated  at  £18,500,000,  and  the 
exports  at  £10.000,000.  Trade  has  dwindled  to  about  one-third  of  its  former  dimensions, 
since  the  war.  The  exports  from  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  empire  to  Great  Britain 
amounted,  in  1877,  to  £9,891.106;  and  the  imports  thence  to  £5,624,910.  The  coun- 
tries which  trade  with  Turkey  are,  in  order  of  importance,  Persia,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  Egypt,  etc:  and  the  prfndpal  ports  of  the  empire  are  Constantinople, 
Treblzond,  and  Sm3rTna.  The  mercantile  marine  of  Turkey  is  smaH.  In  1877  it  com- 
prised only  some  280  sea-going  ships  (a  dozen  of  them  steamers),  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
i4,800  tons.  In  1878  there  were  over  780  m.  of  railway  open  for  traflic  in  European 
Turkey;  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire  about  175  miles. 

PopuSatian. — A  more  heterogeneous  aggregation  of  races  than  that  which  constitutes 
the  population  of  the  Turkish  empire  can  lutfdly  be  conceived.  Turks,  Greeks,  Slavs, 
Romanians,  Albanians,  are  largely  represented,  besides  Armenians,  Jews,  Circassians, 
etc.,  and  Frank  residents..  In  European  Turkey,  the  Turks  are  estimated  at  2,200,000; 
the  Slavs,  including  the  Bulgarians  of  the  principality,  at  near  2,000,000;  the  Greeks  at 
1,030,000;  the  Albanians  at  1,250,000;  and  the  RomaniaBs  at  1,0M,600.  Then  in  Asia 
there  may  be  4,450,000  Turks,  not  to  speak  of  those  in  Africa;  of  Turkonuins,  100,000; 
of  Kurds,  1,00^,000;  of  Syrians,  190.000—811  in  Asia:  l,00a,000  Greeks;  2,400,000 
Armenians  (partly  in  Europe);  as  well  as  Jews,  Arabs  (in  Asia  and  Africa),  Druses, 
Franks  or  western  Christians,  gypsies,  Tartars,  Circassians  and  other  kindred  races, 
Oopts,  Nubians,  Berbers,  etc.  Of  these,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  traders;  the 
Slavic  people  and  the  Albanians  are  the  diief  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and  the  Osman- 
lis,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Druses  in  Asia.  Ot  the  whole  population  about  25,000,000 
are  Mohammedans,  and  15,800.600  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians. 

AdnUmstraHkm,  Edigion,  BktieaHon, — The  government  of  Turkey  has  always  been  a 
pure  depotism;  the  constitution  granted  in  1876  and  revoked  in  1878  was  only  nominal. 
The  power  of  the  saltan  (atoo  called  padishah,  erand  seignior,  khan,  and  hunkiar)  is 
much  limited  by  the  sheSkk-fd-itieMh,  the  chief  of  me  UImuu  (q.v.),  who  has  the  power 
of  objecting  to  any  of  the  sultan's  decrees,  and  frequently  possesses  more  authority  over 
the  people  than  his  sovereini.  The  supreme  head  of  the  administration,  and  the  next 
In  rank  to  the  sultan,  is  the  grand  vizier  (Mdri-atam),  under  whom  are  the  members 
of  the  calHttet  or  divan  (mena^H4iioaniii),  namelv,  the  presidents  of  the  supreme 
council  of  state  (alkiaini^^idltS)  and  of  the  tansimat  {a. v.),  the  $eraMer  (q.v.),  the  capu- 
dan  pOBhOi  or  high  admiral,  and  the  other  heads  of  departments  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  governors  of  the  evaietg,  or  provinces,  -are  styled  tDoiis;  each  eyalet  is 
divided  into  sat^faki,  or  kta$,  ruled  by  haHmakam$;  each  Hva  containuig  a  number  of 


eaeas,  or  districts;  and  each  caza  a  number  of  nak(yeh$,  composed  of  yillages  and  ham- 
lets. The  provincial  governors  have  no  longer  the  power  of  life  and  death;  and  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  tax  collection  in  practice  in  western  Europe,  has  greatly 
diminished  their  power  of  practicing  extortion  on  those  under  their  rule.  The  variable 
imposts  are»  however,  farmed,  but  considerable  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  farmers 
to  prevent  oppression.  The  establisbed  religion  is  Mobammedanism,  but  all  otber  sects 
are  recognized  and  tolerated;  and  since  1856,  a'Musselman  has  been  free  to  chauee  his 
religion  at  pleasure,  without  becoming  liable  to  capital  punishment,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  Education  was  long  neglected,  but  in  1847  a  new  system  was  introduced;  and 
since  then,  schools  for  elementary  instruction  have  been  established  throughout  Turkey; 
and  middle  scbools  for  higher  education,  and  colleges  for  the  teaching  of  medicine,  agn- 
culture,  naval  and  military  science,  etc.  Many  wealthy  Turks,  however,  send  their 
sons  to  France  or  Britfdn  to  be  educated.  The  newspapers  published  in  Turkey  are  not 
all  printed  in  Turkish;  several  of  them  are  printed  in  Greek,  French,  and  other  lan- 
guages. 

Uetenue  and  Debt. — The  Turkish  government  has  never  published  an  account  of  the 
actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  empire.  Estimates  were  given :  but  the  budgets 
were  so  constructed  as  either  to  show  a  surplus,  or  to  make  the  income  and  disbursements 
balance  one  another,  while  it  was  notorious  that  there  were  heavy  deficits  year  l>y  jear. 
Tears  before  the  war  1877.  the  Turkish  exchequer  was  evidently  on  the  brink  of  msol- 
vency,  as  was  manifested  by  the  violent  expedients  pr<^)08ed  for  escaping  from  part  of 
its  liabilities.  In  1875  a  decree  reduced  the  interest  payable  on  the  debt  to  one-balf  the 
proper  amount;  and  another  decree  in  1876  announced  that  no  further  payments  would 
be  made  till  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  should  allow  of  it.  The  enormous  expen* 
diture  of  the  war,  and  the  loss  ofvaluable  provinces,  have  only  added  to  the  utter  dis- 
organization of  Turkish  finances. 

The  first  budget  that  admitted  a  deficit  was  that  of  1874-75,  where  the  revenue  was 
given  at  £22,552,800,  and  the  expenditure  at  £22,849,610.  In  1875-76  the  revenue  was 
estimated  at  £19,106,862,  and  the  expenditure  at  £23,148,276.  In  1878-79,  it  has  been 
(unofiicially)  calculated  that  the  revenue  cannot  exceed  £14000,000,  while,  with  a  propor- 
tion of  the  war  expenses  to  clear  off,  the  outlay  must  amount  to  some  £50,000,000. 

Between  1854  and  1874,  when  the  borrowing  power  of  Turkey. came  to  an  end;  four- 
teen several  loans  had  been  contracted  to  meet  deficiencies.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  foreign  debt  of  Turkey  amounted  to  £184,981^783.  The  internal  and  floating  debt 
of  the  empire  is  difficult  to  ascertain;  it  has  been  stated  in  1878  at  £75,000,000.  Mean- 
while further  to  stave  off  the  evil  day,  the  government  has  issued  vast  quantities  of 
cairnes  or  paper  money,  probably  to  the  nominal  value  of  £90,000,000. 

iVat^  and  Army, — The  navy  of  Turkey  consisted  at  the  end  of  1878  of  16  large 
armor-clad  vessels,  18  smaller  iron-clads  (including  11  monitors  and  Danube  gun-boats), 
and  45  otber  steamers.  The  two  largest  iron-clads  have  a  tonnage,  of  9,140  tons,  and 
armor  12  in.  in  thickness  at  the  water-line. 

The  army  is  composed  of  the  active  or  regular  army  (ntisafn),  of  the  reserve  (red^), 
and  of  irregular  troops;  the  nizam  contains  44  regiments  of  infantir;  27  regiments  of 
cavaliy;  7  regiments  of  field-artillery;  and  a  brigade  of  engineers.  The  irregular  troops 
comprise  16  regiments  of  gendarmes,  the  now  notorious  Bashi-Bazouks  (volunteer 
infantry  receiving  from  the  government  only  arms  and  ammunition),  and  volunteer  cav- 
alry. The  law  of  1869  contemplated  an  active  army  of  220,000  men,  with  80,000  in  the 
first  reserve*  420,000  men  in  the  second  reserve,  and  the  Tviyadt  or  landsturm.  Military 
service  of  20  years  (of  which  4  are  spent  In  the  active  army)  is  obligatory  on  all  Mosr 
lems.    The  auxiliaries  are  75,000,  ana  the  irregular  troops  87,000. 

The  history  of  Turkey  is  given  under  Ottokajt  EiiFXiiE. 

TTTBKET  BUZZABB.    See  YtnLTtmB. 

TUSKXT-BED.  This  celebrated  color— the  most  durable,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  which  has  yet  been  produced  on  cotton — is  dyed  by  a  jirocess  supposed 
to  have  been  practiced  in  India  from  immemorial  time.  It  passed  from  thenoe  through 
other  parts  of  Asia  to  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  and  was  introduced  into  France  about 
the  middle  of  last  century.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  Great 
Britain  was  made  in  Glasgow  in  1783,  by  a  Rouen  dyer  named  Papillon,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  George  Macintosh,  the  father  of  the  inventor  of  waterproof  doth.  They 
established  the  celebrated  Turkey -red  business  now  carried  on  by  Messrs,  Henry  Mon- 
telth  &  Co.  By  an  agreement  with  the  trustees  for  manufactures  in  Scotland,  Papillon 
allowed  them  to  make  his  process  public  in  1808;  and  since  then,  Turkey-red  dyeing 
has  been  extensively  carriea  on  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighborhood,  and  also  in  Lanca- 
shire. 

There  is  a  mode  of  dyeing  cotton  red  with  madder  practiced  by  calico-printers — ^the 
cloth  being  previously  bleached  with  chloride  of  lime — where  the  whole  process  only 
occupies  a  day  or  two.  But  in  the  case,  of  Turkejr.-red,  which  is  also  a  madder-dye,  the 
operations  are  long  and  tedious,  and  the  bleaching  with  chloride  of  lime  especially 
objectionable.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  steps  in  tlie  Turkey-red  process,  as 
usually  conducted:  1.  Unbleached  calico  is  thoroughly  washed  at  a  dash-wheel  or  other 
washing-machine,  and  Uien  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.    2. 
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The  cloth  is  soaked  m  a  bath  containing  a  soapy  emulsion  of  oUto  oil,  sfaeep^^  dung, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  water;  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  week  or  more  impregnated 
with  the  solution,  after  which  it  is  aired  in  the  field,  and  dried  in  stoves.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  at  least  three  times.  8.  The  next  stage,  sometimes  called  '*  liquoring," 
consists  in  passing  the  cloth  through  an  emulsion  of  olive  oil  and  carbonate  of  soda,  but 
without  sheep's  dung;  after  which  it  is  aired  in  the  field,  and  dried  in  stoves,  as  in  the 
last  operation.  The  "  liquoring"  is  repeated  at  least  four  times.  4.  The  cloth  now 
requires  to  be  soaked  in  a  weak  alkaline  lye  of  pearl-ash  and  soda,  in  order  to  remove 
any  excess  of  oil.  5.  The  cloth  is  warmed  in  a  bath  containing  a  mixture  of  powdered 
oak-galls  and  sumac,  or  either  of  these  substances  alone,  the  operation  being  sometimes 
called  "galling,"  and  sometimes  "  sumachin^."  6.  The  cloth  is  next  steeped  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  solution  of  alum,  partially  neutrahzed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  but  sometimes 
acetate  of  alumina  is  used  instead  of  alum.  Without  this  treatment,  the  dye  could  not 
be  fixed  upon  the  cotton.  See  Dyeing.  7.  When  thoroughly  washed,  the  cloth  is  ready 
to  receive  the  red  dye,  which  is  produced  by  immersing  it  in  a  decoction  of  madder,  to 
which  some  chalk  and  bn11ock*s  blood  are  sometimes  added.  It  is  put  into  the  dye-beck 
when  cold,  and  kept  in  it  for  two  hours  after  it  has  been  raised  to  the  boiling-point. 
8.  It  is  next  boiled  in  a  weak  solution  of  soap  and  soda,  wiiich  removes  a  brown  color- 
ing matter  present  in  the  madder-dye,  but  more  furtive  than  the  red  portion.  9.  Finally, 
the  dyed  cloth  is  cleared  or  brightened  by  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin,  and 
then  washing  and  drying  it.  A  more  recent  plan  is  to  employ  chloride  of  lime  for  the 
clearing. 

The  theonr  of  Turkey-red  dyeing  is  not  well  understood,  which  so  far  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  materially  to  shorten  the  prooess.  The  three 
most  essential  operations  are  the  (nling,  or  rather  the  Impregnation  with  an  oleaginous 
soap,  the  mordanting  with  alumina,  and  the  dyeing  witn  madder;  but  it  is  found  that 
if  any  of  the  numerous  dippings  in  the  oily  emulsions  are  left  out,  the  color  is  inferior  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  omissions.  This  is  the  least  understood  part  of  the  process, 
and  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  rich  appearance  of  the  dye,  whleh  approaches  some  of 
the  fine  reds  produced  on  wool. 

Besides  being  largely  used  in  its  plain  state,  Turkey-red  cloth  is  extensively  employed 
for  handkerchiefs  with  white  patterns  produced  upon  them  by  discharging  the  color 
(see  Baiidaka);  and  of  late  years  articles  of  various  kinds,  with  patterns  in  several 
colors,  have  been  produced  by  ordinary  calico-printing  machines,  where,  by  proper 
arrAUgements,  the  different  colors  are  obtained  on  parts  where  the  ced  color  is  discharged 
by  chloride  of  lime. 

TUBXST^STOirX.    See  tioHBS. 

mXSSK  ULSWAffB  akd  UTXXj&TVBX.  The  Turkish  is  one.  of  the  Turanian 
(q.v.)  idioms,  and  is  chiefly  divided  into  eastern  and  western  Turkish.  The  former  is 
mainly  represented  by  the  Uigur  (Jagatai),  an  idiom  but  recently  recognized  not  only  to 
belong  to  the  Turkic  stock,  but  to  be  its  most  ancient  representative.  Its  forms  are 
fuller  and  more  pure,  albeit,  to  a  certain  extent,  harder  and  rougher.  Its  alphabet  is 
formed  from  the  Zabian,  out  of  which  have  sprung  also  the  Mongol  and  A^ntshu. 
Besides  this,  the  Kiptchak,  spoken  in  Kasan  and  iletrakhan,  forms  a  principal  branch 
of  the  eastern  Turkish,  for  which,  however,  but  little  has  hitherto  been  done  from  a 
philological  point  of  view. 

Of  infinitely  higher  importance,  however,  is  the  western  Turkish,  or  language  of  the 
Osmanlis,  which,  through  the  conquests  of  that  race,  has  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
whole  of  western  Asia,  the  Levant,  and  parts  of  Europe.  The  Osman  or  westem  Turk- 
ish (emphatically  Turkish)  is  more  melodious  and  soft  than  the  former,  and  so  much 
mixed  with  foreign  elements,  chiefly  Arabic  and  Persian,  that,  were  it  not  for  its  gram- 
mar, which  is  purely  Tartarian,  it  could  hardly  be  called  an  original  language,  but 
rather  a  conglomeration  of  the  three  respective  idioms.  Besides,  it  has  also  received  a 
large  increase  of  words  from  other  Asiatic  and  European  languages,  e.g.,  the  Chinese. 
Greek,  and  Italian.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spoken  idioms;  not  only  western  Asia, 
but  even  the  e.  of  Europe,  use  this  tongue  to  a  great  extent  for  commercial  and  political 
transactions.  The  characters  in  which  it  is  now  written  are  no  longer  the  original 
Uigur  letters,  but  the  Arabic,  the  38  characters  of  which  have  been  increased  by  the  four 
additiopal  Persian  characters — produced  by  farther  diacritical  points,  and  a  new  one  of 
thehr  own,  amoiinttng  in  all  to  88,  which  are  written  from  right  to  left,  afl  is  the  case  in 
all  (save  one)  Semitic  languages.  But  this  alphabet  is  not  well  suited  to  a  language  com- 
posed, like  this,  of  elements  belonging  to  the  three  great  families  of  speech,  y&.  Semitic, 
Indo-European,  and  Turanic.  Neither  the  vowels  nor  the  consonants  are  adequately 
represented  In  all  cases.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  also  written  in  Armenian  char- 
acters, which  renders  its  sounds  much  more  faithfully.  There  is  no  definite  article  or 
gender.  The  plural  is  indicated  by  a  final  lor  or  ler,  and  the  cases  are  formed  by  the 
addition  of  ut^,  eh,  i,  d&n.,  and  £$  for  gen.,  dat.,  aocus.,  abl.,  and  instrumental  respect- 
ively; which  are,  in  plural,  afbxed  to  the  Ur  or  lar.  The  adjective  has  no  fiexlon,  but 
Is  placed  unchanged  after  the  nonn.  Diminutives  are  formed,  somewhat  like  in  Italian, 
by  suffixes.  The  comparative  and  snperlative  are  formed  by  circumlocution.  The  per- 
sonal pronouns  ate  without  gender,  aad  their  declension  is  like  that  of  the  nouns.    The 
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poBsessi^e  pronoaiu  are  made  by  Bufflxes.  Tlie  Turkiah  verb  is  of  a  yeiy  complex 
nature.  There  are  seven  genera  (aotire,  passiye,  negaUve,  impoesible»  causal,  recipro- 
cal, reflexlTe),  all  of  which  are  formed  by  certain  monosyllables  affixed  or  prefixed. 
The  root  of  the  verb  is  the  second  person  singular  imperative,  to  which  the  mfinitive 
affix  mak  or  mek  is  Joined.  The  moods  and  tenses  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  addition  of 
the  respective  forms  of  the  auxiliary  verb  ohnak,  to  be.  Apart  from  this,  there  are 
special  particles  to  express  the  optative,  conjunctive,  etc.  Oonlunctions  are  either 
formed  by  eerandives  or  possessive  forms,  or  they  are  borrowea  from  Persian  and 
Arabic.  Adverbs  are  formed  by  certain  suffixes.  The  Turkish  construction  is  most 
peculiar;  the  genitive  always  precedes  the  nominative,  and  the  verb  always  stands  at 
the  end.  AH  this  gives  the  Turkish  style  a  peculiarly  artificial  and  inverted  appearance, 
and  often  a  sentence  cannot  be  in  the  least  comprehended  until  it  is  quite  finished. 
Oriental  flourishes,  and  allegorical  figures  of  speech,  with  which  Turkish  is  very  lavish, 
do  not  tend  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  language. 

The  original  literature  of  Turkey  is  to  be  found  in  the  scanty  remmns  of  the  Uiffur 
period.  That  remote  eastern  branch  of  the  Turkisli  family  had,  after  their  emigrauon 
from  their  homos,  s.  of  the  lake  Baikal,  to  the  Tangnu  Ti^,  plaved  a  foremost  part  in 
the  contests  and  miffrations  of  Oentral  Asia,  until  they  disappeju*ea  in  the  Honeol  empire 
about  1200  A.D.  .  Tney  were  acquainted  with  Chinese  literature,  and  had  adopted  the 
Buddhist  doetrines  to  a  certain  extent,  and  thehr  scanty  literary  relics  bear  traces  of 
these  infioences.  When,  however,  the  TurlMi,  in  the  11th  c,  be^  their  conqust  of  the 
countries  of  Mohammedan  Asia,  they  learned  to  appreciate  the  literature  of  Persia,  then 
beginning  to  grow  up  in  its  full  glorjr;  and  ever  since,  Turkish  litasature  and  Turkish 
language  have  retained  a  strong  Persian  impressioo.  Two  branches  of  Turkish  litera- 
ture are  usually  distinguished^flrst,  the  ilastem  or  Jagataian,  which  chiefly  flourished 
betweeen  Timur's  and  Saber's  time  (1400-15801  Mir  All  Shir,  the  vizier  of  sultan 
Hussein,  is  the  most  renowned  poet  of  this  period.  He  also  collected  the  most  ancient 
Jagatai  poems.  Sultan  Baber,  aiso  belonging  to  this  epoch,  wrote  memoirs  of  his  life  and 
time  (translated  into  English),  whkh  are  ox  oousiderable  importance.  The  other  or 
Turkish  literature,  principally  so  called,  is  exceedingly  rich,  but  hardly  deserving  the 
name  of  an  original  literature,  it  being  for  the  groatest  part,  a  mere  imitation  of  Persian 
and  Arabic  models.  Of  early  writers,  deserve  special  mention  Sheikhi,  a  romantic  poet 
and  physician,  and  Sol^man  TobelebL  In  the  16th  c,  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Turkey,  we  find  Meeyki,  tike  poet;  Kemal  Psaha  Zadeh,  the  historian  and  jurist.  In 
history,  we  hsfe,  besides  annahsts  like  Saad-ed-Din,  historians  liln  Mohammed  EfiTendL 
Of  the  same  epoch  is  Lamii,  who  excelled  in  many  branches  of  literature,  besides  being 
an  accomplished  translator  of  Persian  poets.  Fasli  (d.  1568)  and  Baki,  the  chief  of 
Turkish  poets  (d.  1600)  conclude  this  period,  which  is  foHoWed  by  aBOthep  ef  great 
activity,  but  of  inteior  rteak.  It  boasts  of  NeH  the  poet;  Nefi,  the  satirist;  but  above 
all,  Hadii  Khallfah  (q.v.),  tiie  eminent  historian,  geographer,  and  encyclopsedist 
Ragtaib  Fasha  stands  out  in  the  18th  c,  together  with  Said  Kufet  Effendi,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  writers.  Little  is  to  be  told  of  the  present  stage  of  TiU'kish  literature;  but 
there  is  a  great  activity  now  visible  in  the  province  of  educational  works»  and  the 
reproduction  of  ancient  writings;  a  feature  which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  David's 
<Lond.  1866),  Redbouse's  (Par.  1846),  aod  Eaaem-Beg's  (Easan,  1845;  Ger.  by  Zenker. 
1847)  are  the  best  known  Turkish  grammars;  and  Eiefler  and  Blanchi's  {IhcHonnaire 
Turc-Fran^ite,  2  vols.,  Par.  1886).  as  well  as  Redhouse's  and  Zenker's,  among  the  best 
dictionaries  of  the  Tuikish  language. 

TirBKXtTAK',  ''the  coantry  of  the  Turks,"  called  also  Jagatai,  and  by  the  Persians 
Turan,  is  an  extensive  region  of  Central  Asm,  stretching  from  the  Caspian  sea  eastward 
to  beyond  Lob-nor  (long.  110"  e.),  aid  from  Siberia  and  Dzuagaria  southward  to  Persia 
Afghanistan,  and  Thibet  Until  quite  recentlv,  it  was  suppled  that  the  Bolor  Tagh 
<q.v.),  a  mount^n  chain  of  ttie  first  magnitiMe,  running  n.  and  s.,  divided  it  into  two 
parts.  Engli^  explorers  entering  Turkistan  from  the  &^  and  ^issiaos  from  the  n., 
have  fiAiown  that  do  such  range  exists.  Its  place  is  taken  so  far,  however,  by  a  lofty 
table-land,  the  Pamir  Steppe,  whidi,  slopiitt^  gently  toward  the  e.  and  w.,  separates  the 
rivers  running  eastward  to  the  desert  of  Oobi  from  those  which  run  to  the  sea  of  Aral. 
It  fieparates  'Turkistan  into  a  western  and  eastern  portion. 

WBSTBRN  Turkistan,  Oreai  Bukharia,  or  simply  TurkUtan,  or  Turan,  consists  of 
the  great  hoUow  plain  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  whieh  occupies  its  w.  anfi  center, 
and  of  the  hilly  and  well- watered  districts  formed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  Thian* 
shan  mountains  and  Hindu  Knah.  The  plain  is  oomposed  of  deserts  of  loose  shifting 
sand,  interspersed  with  oases  where  a  subsoil  of  clay  renders  the  formation  of  lakelets  of 
rain  possible;  strips  of  fertile  land  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  occasional  tracts  clad 
with  coarse  thin  grass;  the  eastern  districts  abound  in  valleys  of  remarkable  fertility. 
The  climate  varies  on  the  plains  from  extreme  cold  to  burning  heat,  and  though,  in  the 
eastern  highlands,  the  oold  is  almost  as  intense  in  winter,  the  heat  of.  summer  is  mudi 
less.  The  riven  of  Turkistan  are  tiie  SirrDaria  (see  Jaxa&tbs) and  AmuDaria  (see 
Oxue);  the  2<er-Afshan,  which  rises  on  the  s.  of  the  Asfera-tag,  and  flows  westward  for 
400  m.,  terminating  in  a  small  salt  lake  or  marsh  near  Bokhara:  and  the  Murghab,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Ghur,  and  after  a  w.ilw.  course  of  450  m^  loses  itself  in  a 
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mamh  beyond  Herv.  The  vegeliaUe  producis  of  .tl)e  comitnr  m.  fryiit^^gpaii^,  colton^ 
B»x,  liemp,  and  tobacco.  Silk  it  ^Jso  produced  in  conslderaole  amount  Forests  can 
hardly  be  aaid  to  be  at  all  represented  in  this  extensive  region.  Salt  is  abundant,  largo 
tracts  of  desert  being  strongly  impregnated  and  even  crusted  over  'with  it;  and  ^ 
ammoniac  is  common.  Agriculture,  and  the  breeding  of  the  domestic .  animals,  are  the 
occupations  of  the  great  mass  of  the  jpopulation ;  but  manufacturii\g  industry  is  also  con- 
siderable. The  produce  consists  of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  and  woolen  goous,  shagreen 
(superior  to  that  mafiufactured  in  Europe)  and  other  kinds  of  leather,  paper  made  of  raw 
silk,  carpets,  and  a  few  sabers,  knives,  and  rifles. 

Turkistan  is  divided  into  Khokan  (q.v.),  now  the  Russian  province  of  Ferghana,  in 
the  n.e. ;  Khiva  (q.v.),  part  of  which  is  now  Russian  territory,  in  the  w. ;  Bokhara  (q.v.) 
in  the  a  and  center;  Kundu^  or  Badakshan  (q.v.)  atui  Balkh  (q.v.)  in  the  s.e. ;  and  the 
tjracts  lying  n.  of  tlie  Persian  frontier.  The  population  of  Western  Turkistan  has  been 
•estimated  at  4,000j000.  It  consists  of  various  races— Uzbeks  (q.v.).  the  .((tominant  race, 
Turcomans,  Karakaipaks.  Eirgbis  (q.v.),  Siirts  or  Tajiks,  Persians,  Eiptdiaks,  and  a  few 
Arabs.  Hindus,  and  Jews.  Of  these  the  8arts  or  Tajiks,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
iuties,  are  of  ancient  Persian  stock,  and  along  with  the  IJzbeka,  Hindus,  and  Jews  form 
the  settled  population;  tlie  Persians  are  either  slaves,  or,  being  introduced  into  Turkistan 
as  such,  have  obtained  their  freedom,  and  settled  in  the  country ;  the  other  races  are  mostly 
nomad  and  predatory.  The  prevalent  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  and  most  of  the 
tribes  are  Sunnites.    A  few  Sheeahs,  Bufls^  and  Buddhists  are  also  found. 

Turkistan  has  played  an  important  pcg*t  in  Asiatic  history  from  the  very  earliest 
times.  The  con^ats  between  the  Iranian  and  Turanian  races  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  Firdnsi's  sketch  of  the  Bem^mythical  traditions  of  Persia;  and  the  earliest  light.oi  hisT 
tory  shows,  us  Baclriana  (Balkh)  and  Sogdiana  (Bokhara)  as  well-cultivated  and  populous 
countries,  generally  attached  to  tlie  Persian  empire,  and  inhabited  by  Persians,  to  whom 
most  of  the  prominent  cities  of  Turkistan  owe  their  onein.  With  Persia,  Turkistan 
passed  into  the  hauda  of  the  Macedonians^  wl)o  made  mctria  an  independent  Greek 
kingdom,  while  the  rest  was  in  possession  of  the  Parthians.  Under  the  Sas&anides,  the 
Persian  boundary  was  again  advanced  to  the,  Jazartes;  but  the  gradual  gathering  of 
Turkish  tril^es  from  the  n.e,  on  tlie  right  bank  oi  tliat  river,  led  to  a  constant  stalLe  of 
warfare  on  tke  fronUer,  which  ultimately  resulted  in.  the  occupation  of  Matcer^ln^Jier 
<"  the  countiy  between  the  rivers"— jLe.,  the  Qxuf  and  Jazartes)  and  of  Ehaurezm 
<Ehiva)  by  the  imvaders.  In  the  8th  c.  of  the  Cbristian  era.  the  Arabs  possessed  them- 
selves of  Turkislan,  and  during  the  decline  of  the  caliphate,  it  became  the  seat  of  various 
minor  dynasties,  as  the  Samani  (q.v.)  in  Mawer-ul-jieher,  and  the  shahs  of  Khaurezm; 
and  after  a  brief  union  with  the  Beljuk  empire  in  Persia,  was  mostly  united  to  Ehaurezm, 
and  along  with  it  overnm  by  the  3longol  hgrdes  under  Gfenghis  Khan  (q.v.).  on  whose 
•death  it  became  one  of  the  foliar  divisions  of  his  vast  empire,  and  was  allotted  to  his  son 
Jugatiai.  On  U>e  decline  of  Jagatai's  dynasty,  TimOr  (q.v.)  rose  to  supreme  authority 
in  Turkistan,  and  in  the  course  of  a  8d  yeans  rci^n,  made  it  the  ceoter  of  an  immense 
empire,  which  stretched  from  the  HeUespout  to  t^e  frontiers  of  China,  and  from  Moscow, 
to  the  G^ngiss.  This  period  was  the  golden  age  of  Turkistan;  its  powerful  moDarcb 
was  nerver  weary  of  adorning  its  cities  with  tne  spoils  of  victory ;  colonies  of  learned 
men,  skilled  artisans,  and  all  whose  kjoowledge  or  abilities  coula  \)e  of  service  to  hia 
subjects,  were  either  transferred  to  Turkistan  from  the  countries  he  had  conquered, 
or  induced  by  the  most  munificent  offers  to  settle  there;  till  under  him  and  his  more 
^medi^Ae  successors,  Samarkand  became  a  focus  of  enlightenment  and  learning.  But 
after  the  death  of  shah  Rokh,  Timiir's  youngest  son,  the  empire  was  split  up  into 
numerous  fragments;  and  after  a  time  a  new  dypasty  snatched  Persia  from  Timiir's 
family,  while  the  Uzbeks,  under  Sheibanl  E!hau,  drove  them  (1500)  from  the  country  n. 
of  the  Amu-Daria;  one  of  the  expelled  princes,  Mirza  Baber,  who  had  ruled  in  Ferghana 
(the  s.  half  of  EJiokan),  subsequently  founding  the  "  Great  Mogul "  empire  in  Hindustan. 
The  Uzbek  empire  ^nerally  included  BadaKshao,  Herat,  and  Meshed;  but  these  were 
lost  on  its  division  in  16^  into  various  independent  khauatcs.  Khiva  was  conquered 
by  Nadir  Shah  in  1740,  and  Bokhara  limited  to  the  n.  bank  of  the  Amu-Duria;  but  the 
Kirchis  of  the  Little  Horde  restored  the  independence  of  Khiva,  which  they  ruled  till 
1792,  when  the  present  Uzbek  dynasty  obtained  the  tlxrone;  and  shah  Murad  (1806-^2), 
celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  Btggee  Jan,  effectually  re-estabMied  its  former 
extensive  sway  to  the  Bokhariot  acepter.  Khokan,  after  emancipating  itself  from  the 
authority  of,  Sheibani's  successors,  was  incorporated  with  Boknara;  but  afterward 
united  with  the  states  of  eastern  T^kistan;  and  on  their  conquest  by  China,  resumed 
its  independence.  The  recent  Jiistory  of  Turkistan  records  a  series  of  wars  between 
Bokhara  and  Khokan,  and  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  in  which  the  Bokhariots  had  generally 
the  advantage,  owing  to  tlie  aid  of  the  Turkomans  of  the  southern  desert,  whom  they 
subsidize:  the  raids  of  the  Turkomans  aWug  the  northern  frontier  of  Persia;  the  advance 
of  the  Afghans  from  the  s.e.;  and  the  proprress  of  Rusj^i  an  conquest  from  then,  and  west. 
To  explain  the  Turkoman  mids,  a  few  additional  words  on  the  geography  of  Turkistaa 
are  necessary.  Between  the  deserts  of  Turkistan  and  those  of  Pei-sia  lies  a  long  and 
fertile  tract  running  from  the  s.e.  of  the  Oaspian  to  Herat,  the  •*key  to  India;**  over  ib 
pass  the  great  routes  from  western,  to  eastern  Asia.  North  of  it,  chiefly  in  the  deserts, 
dwell  the  Turkomans,  a  pqpylation  of  1,000,000  of  savage  l^rigi^nds  and  man-stealer^. 
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ebttstantly  ennged  in  marsudfog  ex|>e(fitioiis  against  the  northern  P^raians.  They  have 
desolated  the  trontSer,  and  the  atrocities  the^  commit  far  exceed  aDyttjing  recorded  of 
the  African  aiaTe-trade.  In  1860,  Hanza  Mirza,  an  uncle  of  tlie  present  shah,  marclied 
against  them,  bat  was  defeated  in  attempting  to  capture  their  intrench  men  ts  in  a  mtirsiL 
On  tliat  occasion,  16,000  Persians  and  80  guns  were  taken  bj  the  Turkomans.  In  1805,. 
a  more  successful  expedition  proceeded  against  Baraks,  and  the  guns  were  recovered. 
Still  the  northern  routes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkomans,  more  especially  that  lead- 
ing by  the  Daman4-koh  hills;  and  so  late  as  1872,  reports  appeared  of  Turkoman  raida 
in  northern  Persia.  The  south-eastern  part  of  Turkistan  has  also  been  the  scene  of  recent 
strife.  The  Afghans  have  invaded  it  for  the  recovery  of  possessions  they  claimed  n.  of 
the  Uindu-Eush.  In  1860,  they  took  Balkh  and  Kbulm.  and  in  1869,  Kunduz,  Badak- 
shan,  at  the  same  time  submitting-  to  pay  a  large  tribute.  The  English  and  Russian  gov- 
ernments seen^  now  to  recognize  the  claim  of  the  Afghans  to  fix  their  frontier  at  the 
Oxus  (see  debate  in  house  or  commons,  April  22,  1878).  The  Kussians  bid  fuir  soon  to 
absorb  all  that  remains  of  independent  Turkistan.  In  1864,  they  invaded  Khokan,  and 
took  Toshkend  and  Khokan.  A  straggle  followed  with  Bokliara.  On  May  20,  1866,. 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Irjar,  the  most  important  event  in  the  recent  history  of  Turkis-^ 
tan.  The  emir  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  leaving  his  camp  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  la 
1868,  the  Utissians,  8,000  men,  again  advanced  and  crossed  the  river  of  Samarkand. 
The  troops  of  the  emir,  40,000  men,  took  to  flight  wiien  they  saw  the  Russians  aoproach 
with  their  dreaded  artillery,  and  on  June  14  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Bokhara 
transferred  to  Russia  Samarkand  and  all  the  territory  n.  and  e.  of  it.  Khiva  still 
remained  independent  in  the  midst  of  its  deserts.  But  early  in  1878  an  expedition  ia 
four  divisions  set  out  from  the  Russian  frontier  posts  against  Khiva,  which  fell  in  June 
of  tliat  year,  after  no  great  resistance.  A  great  part  of  Khivan  territory  n.  of  the  Amu- 
Daria  was  ceded  to  the  conquerors;  and  after  a  flerce  struggle  in  1875  and  1876  with  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Khokan,  which  is  now  the  Russian  province  of  Ferghftua,  Russia 
formally  annexed  tlie  whole.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Khiva  was  welcomed  in  this 
country  as  a  triumpli  of  civilization  over  barbarism;  but  the  farther  annexation  of 
Khokan  provoked  the  fear  that  Russia  will  (ro  on  to  annex  other  territories  now  in  the 
hantU  of  the  Turkomans,  including  the  northern  routes  to  Herat;  that  she  will  convert 
the  Turkomans  into  a  great  army  of  horsemen,  under  European  officers,  the  most  for- 
midable in  tlie  world,  and  prepare  for  farther  conquests,  threateningalike  our  commerce 
and  influence  in  the  east. — See  A  J<mmeyto  tha  Source  cfihe  Ojsus,  by  J.  Wood  (1872); 
Hintory  of  Bokhara,  by  A.  Vambery  (1878);  Quarierljf  Bffoiew,  April,  1878;  Schuyler's 
Ihirkistan;  and  several  articles  in  the  OeoffrapXidol  Maffonne  of  1875  and  1876. 

Eastbrk  Turkistan,  known  also  as  Upper  Tartary,  Ohineae  TurkUtan,  IMUe  Buk- 
haria,  and  TXiffan,  is  l>ounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Thian-shan  moantains,  on  the  w.  by  the 
Pamir  table-land,  and  on  the  s.,  br  the  highhwds  of  Thibet  or  Cashmere.  Toward 
the  e.  it  sinks  to  the  desert  plain  of  the  Ck>bi,  round  the  western  bay  of  which  it  forms  a 
vast  crescent-shaped  oasis  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  in  elevation,  drained  by  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tarim.  This  river  flows  eastward  into  the  desert,  and  empties  itself  in  the  Lob- 
nor.  after  a  course  of  1500  miles.  The  Lob-nor,  a  lake,  or  rather  series  of  lakes  and 
marshes,  was  visited  by  col.  Prejevalsky  in  1877.  The  region  around  it  is  very  desolate 
ahd  unattractive.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  flrst  Englishman  who  visited  eastern  Tarkistan.  gave 
a  very  enthusiastic  account  of  its  capabilities  as  a  field  for  English  commerce  as  it  was 
when  under  the  late  emir,  Yakoob  Beg  (see  his  report,  1871).  Mr.  Shaw  described  the 
plains  as  covered  with  com-flelds  and  orchards,  though  their  fertility  is  dependent  on 
irrigation.  Canals  ramify  the  country,  sometimes  crossing  one  another  at  three  levels. 
But  large  areas  are  very  unproductive;  and  though  there  are  numerous  villages  and 
towns,  some  of  them  large,  the  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole — ^probably  some 
600.000—18  but  thin.  The  country  produces  gold  and  abundance  of  silk;  and  tlie 
inhabitants  are  skillful  in  making  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  carpets,  and  linen,  cotton,  and 
silk  goods.  The  political  capital  Lb  Kashgar;  the  commercial  capital,  Tarkand.  In  the 
latter  are  numerous  colleges  and  schools;  in  both  there  used  to  be  an  active  trade,  with 
resident  representatives  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Asia.  But  since  the  reconquest  of  the 
country  by  China,  anarchy  prevails,  and  trade  is  for  the  time  beinff  destroyed ;  all  the 
more  as  Kuldja.  taken  by  the  Russians  from  the  rebels  against  Chinese  authority  in 
1871,  has  been  retained  by  Russia,  in  spite  of  Chinese  protestations.  In  1879,  however, 
it  was  understood  that  Kuldja  was  to  be  restored  to  China.  The  inhabitants  speak 
Turkish,  but  are  said  to  be  of  Persian  descent.  Little  is  known  of  eastern  Turkistan 
previous  to  its  conquest  by  Genghis  Khan;  but  after  the  decay  of  his  empire  into  pettj 
states,  among  which  are  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Aksu,  and  Khoten.  the  chiefs  of  these  were 
constantly  quarreling  with  each  other—a  temporary  peace  being  occasionally  produced 
by  their  subjection  to  some  powerful  neighbor— till  several  of  the  leaders,  with  the  Yar- 
kand prince  at  their  head,  invited  the  Chinese  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  in 
1758  It  became  a  province  of  China.  In  1864,  however,  a  mutiny  among  the  Chinese 
troops  induced  the  dispossessed  native  chiefs  to  stir  up  a  Mohammedan  insurrection. 
They  invited  a  Khokan  prince,  Buzurg  Khan,  to  assume  the  government.  Through  his 
lieut.  Yakoob  Beg,  he  dispersed  the  Chinese  garrison  left  to  defend  the  fort  of  Kashgar. 
But  the  lieut.  soon  superseded  him,  and  became  sole  emir,  under  the  title  of  Atlialik 
Ghazi.    He  possessed  civil  as  well  as  militaiy  capacity,  and  raised  the  country  to  a 
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glBMot  considerebTd  prosperity.  He  sent  an  envoy  to  Oftlcutta  in  1972.  and  In  1S78  shr* 
T.  D.  Poi-TByth  visited  Kashgar  from  tbe  Indian  government.  But  the  emir*A  posiUoa 
did  not  secare  more  iDtimate  religions.  He  liad  since  1869  successfully  resisted  the 
encroachments  of  Russia,  but  in  1876  the  Chinese  sKain  advanced,  defeated  him,  and 
retooli  their  old  province  in  1877.    The  emir  died  shortly  after.     See  Forsyth's  Meport 
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TTTEXKAKSHAX,  a  village  of  Azerbijan,  65  m.  e.s.e.  from  Tabriz,  is  the  place  where^ 
on  Feb.  :i;i.  1828,  was  concluded  the  treaty  between  t^ersm  and  Bussia^  by  which  the 
former  resigned  to  the  latter  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakchevan.       / 

TUSXB,  tile  name  of  a  numerous,  important,  dnd  widely-spread  family  of  the  hnman 
race,  members  of  which  are  to  be  found  as  Well  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena  in  Siberia,  as 
on  those  of  the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  Europe.  The  Turlcs  belone  to 
the  second  of  Biumenbach's  five  great  divisions  of  mankind — viz.,  MbngoHana;  and  to 
the  first,  or  Mbngolida,  in  Dr.  Latimm's  three  fold  blassification.  In  this  latter  classifica- 
tion, the  Turks  form  a  branch  of  the  Turanian  stock  of  Altaic  Mongolidae.  Their 
geographical  distribution,  according  to  Dr.  Latham,  is  as  follows:  •*  1.  As  a  continuous 
population.  East  and  w.;  from  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  lake  Baikal,  110"*  e.  long.,  to 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  countries  of  Europe,  about  31"  e.  long. 
N.  and  s. ;  from  the  northern  frontiers  of  Thibet  and  Persia,  about  84''  n.  lat.,  to  the 
country  n.  of  Tobolsk,  about  69**  n.  lat.  2.  Asan  isolated  population.  Along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Lena,  and  the  shores  of  the  White  sea,  chiefly  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
8.  As  ^rtions  of  a  mixed  population  in  China,  Thibet,  Mongolia.  Persia,  Armenia,  the 
Caucasian  countries,  Svria,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Greece,  Albania,  and  the  Slavonic  portion 
of  Turkey  in  Europe.*  The  names  Tourkoi,  Turkai,  and  Turc®  occur  In  some  ancient 
authors  as  applied  to  a  Scythian  people  dwelling  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and  it  is  very 
likely  tliat  the  Scythians  of  antiquitv  were  allied  in  blood  with  the  numerous  existing 
Turkish  tribes,  if  not  absolutely  tlieir  ancestors.  The  original  seat  of  the  Turks  was 
probably  upon  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Altai  range,  from  which,  while  a  portion 
emigrated  into  independent  Turkistan,  others  going  s.s.e.,  established  themselves  upon 
the  confines  of  the  Chinese  empire.  MM.  AbeM&musat,  Elaproth,  Ritter,  and  other 
high  authorities  concur  In  tracing  all  the  now  existing  Turkish  tribes  to  the  Hiong-uu, 
apowerful  nation  who,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  tlueatened  to  overrun  and  subjugate 
China,  and  who  then  occupied  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  now  called  Mongolia,  from 
the  n.  of  China  to  mount  Altai.  Dr.  Pricliard  coincides  in  this  opinion.  The  Hiong-nu 
(or  vHe  Oaves,  so  called  by  the  Chinese),  indeed,  for  some  time  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  kind  of  rule  in  China,  and  even  intermarried  with  the  imperial  family;  but  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  their  power  in  China  hegan  to  wane,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  2d  c.  they  were  driven  back  as  far  as  independent  Turkistan.  **  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire  of  Hiong-nu.**  says  Prichard,  the  Turics  "are  known  in  CSiinese 
history  by  the  name  of  Tliu-k*iti,  or  Turks,  and  Whey-ou-eul,  by  Europeans  written 
Huy-hurs,  and  more  correctly.  Uigours.  The  Uigours,  or  eastern  Turks,  whose  history 
has  been  elucidated  by  Abel-ll^musat,  are  the  link  of  connection  between  these  more 
remote  nations  and  the  Seljuki  and  OaroaasU  Turks,  who  are  Imown  to  Etux>pean 
historians.'* 

After  the  fall  of  the  Hiong-nu  empire  in  China,  the  tribes  who  composed  its  strength 
separated,  some  maintaining  themselves  of  their  acquired  settlements,  and  even  con- 
quering portions  of  China;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  spread  westward  over  western 
Mongolia,  e.  and  w.  Turkistan.  and  southern  Siberia,  and  gradually  lost  their  power 
and  unity  as  a  nation.  Out  of  this  d&nis  of  a  fallen  people  arose,  in  the  6th  c,  the 
great  empire  (the  empire  of  Kiptchak)  of  the  Thu-k*id,  which  contested  the  supremacy 
of  central  Asia  witli  the  Chinese  on  the  e.,  and  the  Sassanidse  (q.v.)  on  the  w.,  ulti- 
mately falling  in  744  before  the  Hoei-he,  a  confederation  of  Turkish  tribes  which  had 
hitherto  been  subiect  to  it.  The  Hoei-he,  attacked  in  the  w.  by  the  Hakas  (the  ancestorsr 
of  the  present  Kirghis),  yielded  to  their  assailants  in  848,  but  retained  their  power  e.  of 
the  Bolor-tagh,  and  for  150  years  longer  ruled  supreme  from  that  range  to  the  Hoang-ho. 
During  the  eight  centuries  succeeding  their  expulsion  from  China,  a  regular  though 
slow  progress  westward  had  been  maintained  by  some  of  the  Turkish  tribes,  a  portion 
of  whom  appear  (5th  c.  a.d.)  in  southern  Russia,  and  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  driving  before  them  the  kindred  race  of  the  Avars.  They  were 
found  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  7th  c,  and  about  the  same  time  wandered  into 
northern  and  eastern  Khorassan.  But  the  seat  of  power  of  the  Turkisli  race  still  was  in 
central  Asia,  whence  in  the  10th  c.  the  Seljuks  (q.v.)  emerged,  conquering  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  establishing  an  empire  which  reached  from  Constantinople  to  the 
borders  of  Mongolia.  The  subdivision  of  the  Seljuk  empire  in  soiitb-western  Asia  led 
to  its  gradual  absorption  by  the  Ehaurezmians  in  the  n.,  and  the  Kurds  in  the  w.,  till 
the  irresistible  tide  of  Mongol  invasion  under  Genghis  Khan  (q.v.),  rolling  over  centnd 
and  western  Asia,  and  the  e.  of  Europe,  completely  overwhelmed  Turkifii  dominancy. 
The  great  empire  of  Timur  (q.v.)  was  Turk,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  the  Mongol  ele- 
ment, the  resictue  of  Genghi8*8  irruption;  and  its  destroyers,  the  Uzbeks  (q.v.).  and  the 
various  other  tribes— Khirghis,  Kiptchaks,  Turkomans,  etc.-— which  now  possess  Its 


e^tensiye  domains,  aiie  also  of  Tyrki^birace.  The  Ofmanli-TurkB  are  descended  from 
t^  portion  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Kayi,  which  fled  from  its  settlements  in  Ehoraasan 
hefona  the  Mongols,  and  took  refuge  with,  the  peljuks  of  Iconium.  See  Ottohak 
]S1mfib£,  Sgwuxs,  etc. 

The  following  is  the  enumeration  of  .the  principal  Turkish  tribes  jjiven  by  Dr.  La- 
tham: '*!.  (^^f*^.—-On  the  Mongol  frontier.  Belonging  to  China.  The  Uigurs  were 
ihe  first  Turks  that  used  an  alphabet.  Little  known.  2.  Turks  of  the  Sandy  Dekert, — 
Conterminous  with  Mongolia  and  Thibet.  .8.  Ihirks  of  Khaten,  Kiuhgar,  aitd  TarkeruL 
4.  JRyi^/w*.— Independent  Tartary.  The  Kirghis  (q. v.)  form  a  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  highest  table-land  in  Asia-^-perbaps  in  the  world-^Pamir  and  the  source  of  the 
Oxus.  5.  Uzbeks  (q.v.).— The  Turks  of  Bokham.  6.  Thrhmansi-^Tht  Persian  frontier 
of  Independent  Tartaxy  from  Balkh  to  the  Caspian.  Pastoral  robbers.  7.  OiUmum  or 
OsmanU. — The  Turks  of  the  Turkish  .empire.  8.  Nogays. — The  Turks  of  ihe  parts 
between  the  Black  sea  and  tlie  Caspian,  n^  of  Caucas\is*  9.  Turks  of  the  Bussian  Empire. 
-T-Bashkirs,  Teptyars,  Baraba,  etc.  With  all  these,  although  the  language  is  Turk, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  tlutt  the  original  substratum  is  Finn.  With  the  Bashkir% 
this  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  case..    10.  The  isolated  Yakuts  of  the  Lena" 

In  physical  appearance,  all  these  tiibes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
partake  more  or  lesa  of  the  Mongolian,  type.  They  have  in  general  a  broad,  flat  face, 
with  prominent  cheek-bones,  the  head  from  side  to  side  neaily  equal  to  its  length  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  the  nose  flat,  the  eyes  small,  the  color  of  the  skin  yellowish, 
atraight  hair,  little  or  no  beard,  and  stature  undersized.  It  is  among  the  nomad  and  agricul- 
tunii  Turks  that  these  characteristics  are  most  prevalent,  while  among  the  more  civilized 
they  almost  entirely  disappear.  Dr.  Prichard  quotes  lieut.  Wood's  account  of  the  Kirghis  as 
a  good  average  description  of  the  primitive  Turkish  tribes.  "  In  stature,"  he  says,  '*  the 
Kirghis  are  under  the  middle  height;  of  a  k^l  numbering  seven  men,  the  tallest  was  5 
ft.  £^  in.  in  height.  Theu:  coimtenauce  is  disagreeable;  the  upper  part  of  the  nose 
sinks  into  the  face,  leaving  the  space  between  tneir  deeply  seated  and  elongated  eyes 
without  the  usual  dividing  ridge;  Uie  brow  immediately  above  the  eye  is  protuberant,  but 
atarta  back  more  abruptly  than  in  Europeans;  their  cheeks,  large  and  bloated,  look  as  if 
pieces  of  flesh  had  been  daubed  upon  them;  a  slender  beard  covers  their  chin;  and  in 
those  individuals  who  have  more  luxurlapt  hair,  the  beard  has  a  natural  curl,  llieir 
persons  are  not  muscular.  Their  complexions  are  darkened  by  exposure  to  all  weathers 
rather  than  by  the  sun.  The  wono^n .  are  rather  good-looking,  and  of  delicate  form, 
Vke  tLe  Ilazaras,  and  maJ^  good  wives."  The  Turks  of  the  Turkish  empire,  especially 
tliose  of  the  upper  classes,  differ  considerably  from  the  type  here  aescrihed.  The 
Ottoman  Turks,  in  fact,  both  in  feature,  height,  and  general  physical  structure,  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  other  European  nalions.  This  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the 
custom  now  prevalent  among  them  ^or  ages  of  intermarrying  with  Circassian  females, 
.  The  various  Turkish  tribes  speak  very  nearly  the  same  language;  "so  much  so,  that 
the  Yakut  of  the  Icy  sea  is  said  to  be  intelligible  to  the  Turks  of  central  Asia,  and  even 
of  Con.«tantinople."  In  religion,  the  Turks  are  for  the  most  part  Mohammedans;  but 
the  Yakuts  are  Shanfanists;  the  Turks  bordering  on  the  Chinese  empire  are,  Buddhists; 
and  those  of  Siberia  Christians  of  the  Bvissp-Greek  church. 

TURK'S  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  smaW  islktida  in  the  Bahama  archipelago,  n.  of 
Hayti;  pop.  about  2,000.  The  chief  island  is  Grand  Key  or  Turk's.  The  sea-porta  are 
East  Harbor,  Cafcos,  SaK  Cay,  and  Grand  TtJrk.  Much  salt  is  exported,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  floating  population  which  comes  crery  yoMP  from  th«  Bermudas  to  raka 
telt.    The  soil  of  the  islands  is  entirely  barren.    The  group  is  governed  by  Jamaica. 

TITBMEBIC,  Curaima  longa;  see  Guscuma,  a  plant  of  Uie  natural  order  scitaminem 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  much  cultivated  both  in  India  and  in  Cochiu-Qhina.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  sheathing  each  o^ier  at  the  base,  about  a  foot  long;  they  spring 
from  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  from  their,  center  rises  a  short  leafy  epike,  with  small 
eveam-colored  flowers.  The  root  is  divided  into  several  fleshy  fingers^  oblong,  and  as 
thick  ^  a  man's  thumb,  sometimes  crooked  when  youn^,  and  the  root  then  abounds  in 
a, kind  of  arrow-root;  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  it  contains  in  large  quantity  a 
pjeculiar,  resinous,  yeUow  aubstance,  which  is. used  as  a  dye-stuff,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses, and  is  called /wrm^rib.  It  appears  '\n  commerce  in  the  form  of  dried  roots,  or  as 
a  powder.  It  depends  for  its  value  chiefly  on  a  resinous  principle  called  tfi/rctimm, 
wluch  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  yellow 
Cfilor  obtained  from  turmeric  is  not  very  durable,  although  it  is  employed  as  a  dye 
both  for  silk  and  wool.  Chemists  make  much  use  of  turmeric  as  a  test  for  alkalies, 
which  change  its  yellow  color  to  reddish  brown,  as  do  also  their  carbonates  and  phos- 
phates, some  of  the  alkaloids,  and  boracic  acid.  Turmeric  test-paper  is  made  by  immers- 
ing un^^ized  paper  in  tincture  of  turmeric.  It  is  much  employed  in  the  et)sl  in  medi* 
cine,  as  a  gentle  laxative,  diuretic,  and  stimulant.  It  is  also  much  used  as  a  condiment 
with  many  kinds  of  food,  and  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  a^rry-poijjder.  For  its  cul- 
tivation, turmeric  requires  a  rich  friable  soil,  and  a  situation  not  liable  to  be  flooded. 
tt  is  propaeated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  which  are  pLinted  at  distances  of  eighteen 
in.  or  two  lee^.  It  is  planted  in  April  or  May,  and  the  crop  is  gathered  in  Dea-mber. 
T^is  kind  of  tw*m^ric  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Long  Tujuhsbic;  and 
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the  name  of  Round  Turmekic  is  given  to  hBmpferid  pandureta,  a  plant  of  the  sante 
order,  also  a  native  of  the  JjSast  Indies,  the  roots  of  which  are  shorter  and  rounder,  biit 
otherwise  of  very  similar  quality.  They  are  not  nearly  so  much  an  article  of  commerce 
as  the  other  kind,  but  are  particularly  valued  for  the  preparation  of  an  artificial  gold 
varnish,  as  they  yield  a  better'color  than  the  long  or  true  tumeric.  The  Arabic  nanle 
of  tumeric  iBjkurfcum,  whence  curcuma. 

TUBH,  in  music,  an  embelUshmeDt  formed  by  the  adjoining  notes  above  and  below 
combined  with  the  principal  note,  and  iodicnted  by  the  sign  m.     Thus 


P^^^^^   is  played  thus:  H 
Should  another  tham  the  prinoipal  note  follow  the  turn,  the  principal  note  is  added 
before  the  next  note  is  |)layed,  so  as  to  give  the  turn  four  notes;  thus:  Ffc^ 


is  played  >£"^r/jCTEi£:iz3     in  either  of  >  these  cases,  the  turn  Isinst  be  playod 


during  the  time  of  the  principal  note.    Bnt  wl^en  the  sign  cc  is  placed, above  or  belopr 
the  pnncipal  note,  tbencst  note  of  the  tura.  takes  the  place  pf  the  prindpajt  which  is 

played  in  combination  with  the  others;  thus  "fc    f     ^HT^  ^  played 


TUBMkV  (Boh.  Tum69\  a  walled  t  of  Bohemia,,  circle  of  Jung^Biuzlaa,  <m  the  e. 
hank  of  the  Iser,  50  m.  n.e.  of  Pra^ei .  U  has  a  churobr  built  in  1895,  which  is  reck- 
oned one  of  .^e  most  beautiful  m  Bohemia  Turoau  has  sianulActares  of  cotton, 
woolens,  and  more  particularly  artificial  gems,  which  are  exported  in  great  quantities 
to  the  United  States.  Pop.  4,700.  Here  was  fought  (July  1^66)i  a  bsfttle  between  tlie 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  in  which  the  former  were  victorioua 

TURNBULL,  Robbrt,  ixd.,  b.  SootUind,  1809;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow; became  a  Bqplist;  settled  at  Danbiuy,  Oono.,  1888;  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
iJetrcHt,  MidL.  1885;  of  South  Baptist  church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1887;  of  Harvard  street 
church,  Boston,  1889;  First  Baptist  chuneh,  Hartford,  1845.  He  was  a  graceful  writer. 
and  published  Tke  TheaUr;.  (Mpmpia  iibrala;  VinMfs  VUal  thrwUanity;  The  Genius  of 
Scotland;  Ihs  Oemueof  JRaly;  Theophany,  or  The  Manifestation  of  God  in  Christ;  Christ 
tuHietery;  IhUpH  Oraian  ^France  dnd  StlfUgerlafid;  edited  sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  ZHs- 
tmmimie  on  PhiUmophy, 

TURNBULL,  Robert  James,  1775-1888;  b.  Florida;  his  father  was  the  founder  of 
a  Greek  colony  at  New  Smyrna,  Pla.,  but  before  the  revolution  forfeited  his  grants  on 
account  of  his  stdherence  to  the  popular  side.  The  son  was  educated  in  England, 
became  a  Charleston  lawyer,  and  practiced  there  till  1810.  He  was  conspicuous  in  poli- 
tics, prominent  in  the  nullification  movement  of  1832-88,  and  wrote  pamphlets  on  the 
subject.    A  monument  was  erected  to  his  niemory  in  Charleston. 

TURNBULL.  Wtluajc,  1800-74;  b.  Md.;  gnidualed  at  West  Point,  1819;  commis- 
sioned in  the  artillery,  served  in  the  topographical  corps,  and  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy in  the  topographical  engineers  in  l&l.  He  had  chaige  of  the  construction  of  the 
Potomac  aqueduct,  1882-48.  This  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  this  country  in 
which  the  piers  were  laid  upon  the  rock-bed  by^  means  of  coffer-dams^  and  by  surmount- 
ing the  difficulties  of  its  construction,  col.  Turnbull  gained  high  repute  as  an  engineer. 
In  the  Mexican  war  he  was  with  Scott  aa  chief  topogxapbical  engineer,  and  took  part  at 
Contreras  and  Churubusco.  Among  his  more  important  professional  works  were  the 
building  of  the  New  Orleans  custom-house,  and  the  Cape  Pear  river  improvements. 

TURNER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  consisting  of  fertile  prairies;  600  sq.m.;  pop.,  '80, 
5,320-'2,857  of  American  birth.     Co.  seat.  Swan  Lake. 

TUEirXB,  JosKPfl  MALii^BD  William,  the  greatest  of  British  landscape  painters, 
was  born  at  26  Maiden  lane,  Covent  Gkirden,  London,  in  1775.  The  precise  day  of  bis 
birth  is  unknown;  but.an  approximation  to  it  is  furnished  by  biar  baptism,  which  is  reg. 
istered  in  tlie  parish  oburch  as  of  date  May  14  of  that  jear.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber, 
wid  received  an  exceedingly  defective  education.  His  turn  for  art  sliowed  It^lf  very 
early,  and.  drew  attention  to  the  hoy.  To  a  Dr.  Monro,  in  particular,  who  gave  him 
Access  to  hi»  excellent  collection  of  water  color  drawings,  and  otherwise  kindly  further- 
ance, he  used  afterward  to  express  his  ohligationa    Li  1789,  he  became  ^^Kudent^iMlie 
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Boyal  tcademj,  where,  doubUeas,  be  learned  Bometbing;  but  throughout  he  seems  to 
,have  l^eo  indebted  leas  to  any  formal  teaching  than  to  tlie  tentatiye  efforts  of  his  own 
singularly  original  genius.  In  1787,  when  only  twelve  ^ears  old,  he  exhibited  two  draw 
ings  at  the  Royal  academy.  Again,  in  1790,  be  exhibited;  and  thence  onward  till  his 
death,  with  intermission  of  only  one  or  two  years,  his  pictures  were  regularly  to  be  found 
on  the  walls.  His  success  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  fact  that  so  early  as  1799  he  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  academy,  and  onl^  three  years  afterwaiM  attained  the 
full  dignity  of  academician.  The  honor  was  worthily  bestowed  on  one  whose  claim  was 
already  admitted  as  the  first  landscape  painter  of  Jiis  time;  but  his  election  in  1807  to  the 
ix>st  of  professor  of  perspective  coula  scarcely  be  considered  so  judicious.  A  man  so  abnor- 
mally illiterate  that  his  simplest  note  inoluded  a  crop  of  solecisms,  was  not  likelv  to 
succeed  as  a  lecturer;  and  as  a  lecturer  he  failed  utterljr.  The  knowledge  which  he 
abuirdantly  possessed,  he  could  not  in  the  least  communicate;  and  after  a  very  few 
ears,  he  ceiued  to  make  the  attempt.  In  the  exercise  of  his  art.  Turner  traveled  much; 
le  was  frequently  in  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine  countries;  and  in 
1819,  1839,  and  1840»  he  paid  visits  to  Italy.  Bis  industry  was  almost  as  unexampled  as 
his  genius.  To  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  academy,  he  contributed  in  all  269  pictures; 
but  among  these,  many  of  his  finest  works  were  not  included ;  and  in  another  branch  of 
art,  the  amount  of  his  achievement  was  extraordinary.  In  1808,  he  commenced  the 
.  publication  of  bis  famous  Liber  Studiarunir  a  series  of  engravings  from  orighial  designs, 
which  ranks  as  one  of  his  most  Important  undertaking;  to  thisn  to  be  added  his  Scettefy 
of. the  Southern  Coast,  England  and  Waies,  Biven  ofJSngland,  Rher^i^  Frdnee,  etc.;  and 
besides,  his  services  were  continually  in  request  as  an  illustrator.  Tlie  illustrated  edition 
of  Rogers's  Jherm  is  his  most  celebrated  work  in  this  kind,  and  is  quite  unique  in  mag- 
nificence. At  his  death,  which  took  place  Dec.  19,  1851,  at  Chelsea,  where  nis  few  last 
years  were  passed  in  a  small  house  by  the  river  side,. it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed 
to  the  nation  the  noble  collection  of  his  works,  which  now  occupies  a  roc»m  in  the 
National  gallery,  and  remains  a  permanent  monument  of  the  power  and  splendor  of  his 
genius,  if  also  of  its  occasional  eccentricity  and  extravagance.  The  lai^ge  fortune, 
amounting  to  something  like  £200,000,  which  he  had  amassed  by  nis  industry  and  thrift 
combined,  he  left  to  found  an  asylum  for  decayed  artists;  but  owing  to  some  technical 
defect  in  his  will,  this  purpose  could  not  be  carried  out. 

Of  the  genius  of  Tnrner.  and  the  various  phases  through  which  It  was  developed  till 
it  sunk  in  uie  decay  and  deliration  obvious  in  the  work  of  his  few  last  years,  we  cannot 
here  attempt  to  treat.  In  the  eloquent  pages  of  Mr,  Ruskin's  Modem  ninier$,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  found  thoroughly  discussed.  There  are  lives  of  Turner  by  Walter  Thom- 
bury  (18«1)  and  by  P.  G.  Himerton  (1879).  The  picture  presented,  especially  by  the 
former,  is  a  somewhat  dark  and  painful  one.  This  creator  of  the  beautiful  on  canvas 
was  in  his  character  and  way  of  life  by  no  means  so  suiprisinj^  a  revelation  of  it.  He 
.was  coarse,  sensual,  sordid,  avaricious:  of  hia  inordinate  passion  for  money,  many  odd 
anecdotes  are  extant;  but  it 'is  only  fidr  to  say,  that  by  the  few  friends  who  knew  him 
intimately,  he  was  held  to  be  essentially  a  man  of  kindly  and  generous  nature.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's^  beside  sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

TURNER,  Phiup.  1740-1815;  b.  Norwich,  Conn.;  pursued  hia  early  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Elisha  Tracev,  with  whom  he  studied  medicine:  served  as  assistaot- 
surgeon  under  gen.  Amherst  at  Ticoaderoga,  1759;  settled  in  Norwich,  176di  suiigeon  of 
the  Connnecticut  troops  before  Boston,  1775.  He  attended  the  army  through  some  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  war;  surg.ffen.  of  the  e.  dept.,  1777;  afterward  surgeon  to  the 
staff  of  the  U.  S.  army,  stationed:  on  York  island.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Tracey. 

TURNER,  Samuhl  Hulmart,  d.d.,  1790-.1881;  b.  Philadelphia;  educated  at  the 
univvsity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diurch,  and 
after  officiating  as  rector  of  churches  in  Chestertown,  Md.,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn, 
became  in  1818  professor  of  historic  theology  in  the  New  York  general  theological  semi- 
nary, and  in  1821  professor  of  biUical  learning  and  scripture  interpretation.  He  was 
also  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Columbia  college  Mter  1880.  Among  his  works  axe:  Notes 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Iioman»{lSSii);  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  (1841);  ParaXUi 
References  of  the  New  Testament  (1848);  Thoughts  on  Ser^turai  Propliecy  ( 


TtnSlHEB,  Sharon,  the  Anglo  Saxon  historian,  was  b.  in  London,  Sept.  24,  1768, 
articled  to  an  attorney  at  the  a.c:e  of  fifteen,  and  succeeded  his  master  in  the  business 
before  the  period  of  his  clerkship  had  expired.  He  continued,  however,  to  gratify  his 
literary  tastes;  and  after  years  of  hard  reading  and  patient  collection  of  materials,  pub- 
lished. 179^1805,  a  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  8  vols,  a  work,  with  all  Its  imperfec- 
tions.  that  has  given  its  author  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature.  Other  writings 
of  Turner's  are:  The  History  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conqvest  to  1509  (181^; 
History  nf  Henry  VIII.  (1826);  and  Beigns  of  Edward  FZ,  Mary,  and  EHxabeth  (1829); 
all  of  whkh  were  subsequently  republished  together  under  the  title  of  History  of  England 
from  the  EaiHest  Period  to  tfie  Death  of  Elizabeth;  Saered  History  of  the  Worid  as  dis- 
played in  the  Oreatian  and  Subeeqvent  EoenU  to  the  Hetuge  {\^2etseq.)\  a  volume  of 
assays  and  poems,  etc.   'Turner  died  Feb.  18. 1847.  f^  r^r^rsA  r> 
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.  TUBNBBi:  T90llA9.^Wi  Y»<i\ia08;  eq^firedi  tbe  ^tjf  m  amdabiman,  1W»;  to^ 
tbxcMgh  Buoo^Bsive  ffrad^  \o  he  rear-ad 0Qiral,.lSo8.  He seryed  in  ib»  Mexican  war,  was 
^Mitiveiy  e^g»S^  al  Tuo^  ui  1847,  comihandeQ  tbe  8loopK)i-war  Baratoga,  and  in  Vifto 
took  two  prizes..  Si>aQi^  ateamers.in .  U^e  harbor  of  Aatoi^  licyardo,  Mexico.  Durlni: 
ibe  war  of  tUe  rBb<$Hion  j^o  commaoded  tbe  frigate  Nmo  Irormda  in  GbarieBton  harbor, 
1863;  com«  8k>uth  Pacific  aquadroo,  186^70;  retirad,  1870. 

TURNER.  Welllah  Wadokpt,  1810-59:  b.  London;  emigrated  to  New  York,  and 
t)ecarae  a  printer's  apprentice.  He  studied  many  Jan^ages,  was  librarian  of  the  uni- 
versity of  New  York,  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  tlie  Union  theoiogical  seminary,  and 
librarian  of  the  U.  B.  patent  office.  Besides  contributions  to  learned  societies  and 
periodicals,  he  publishea  a  transhition  of  Von  Raumer's  America  and  the  Americane,  and 
he  translated  the  most  of  Freund's  Latin- German  Lexicon  for  prof.  £.  A.  Andrews. 

TURNER'S  FAUiS,  a  yiliage  in  w.  Massachusetts;  set  off  in  1866;  in  Montague 
township,  F^klio  ca<  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Connecticut  river;  pop.  '80,  of  township, 
4^676.  14  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  railroad,  i  m.  n.e.  of  Gre^- 
field,  88  m.  n«  of  Bptingfield.  It  contains  five  churches,  a  national'  bank,  a  savings 
bank,!  and  a  newspaper  office.  Tbe  river  furnishes  eztensiTe  water  power,  having  at 
this  point  a  porpenaicular  fall  of  86  fe(»t.  TheJeading  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
cutlery  p  with  a  capital  of  $600»000,  employing  450  men;  otbqr  manufactures  are  lumber, 
machinery^  cotton  cloth,  turbine  water- wheels,  and  writing  paper. 

TUR'OCZ,  a  CO.  in  h.w.  Hungary,  crossed  by  the  Carpathian  mountains;  444  sq.ni.: 
X>op.  about  45,846.     Capital,  Szent-In&rton. 

TtXSHEOUT,  a.  well  built  t.  of  Belgium,  province  of  Antwerp,  84  m,  e.n.e.  of  the 
city  of  Antwerp,  in  the  district  known  as  the  Campine  (see  BsJUJiTJift),  and  the  terminus 
•of  a  branch -line  of  the  Brufisels  and  Antwerp  railway.  The  inhabitants  manufaetfkre 
ticking,  and  linc^  and  lace  soods,  cutlery,  playing  cards,  paper,  oil,  etc.  Pop.  *70, 
14,500.  Tumhout  is  IbistoricaTly  noteworthy  as  tne  scens  of  two  battles,  tbe  first  won 
Jan.  22,  1597,  by  the  ^etherlanders,  under  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  over  the 
Spaniards;  and  the  second,  Oct.  27,  1789,  by  the,  patriots  under  Van  der  Mersch,  over 
iheAuslrlans  ,:  .  i 

TUUmra,  the  art  of  shaping  wood,  metal,  ivory,  or  othen  bard  substances  into 
iorms  having  a  curved  (fleneraUy  circular  or  oval)  traBsverse  section,  and  also  of  eng^iav 
-ing  figures  oomfKiaed  m  curved  lines  upon  a.  smooth  surfaee,  by  means  of  a  machine 
•oailed  &  tuminff'laths.  This  art  is  of  £preat  importance  and  ^extensive  application  in 
mechanics,  the  aiost  delicate  articles  of  luznrv  and  ornaments  equally  with  the  most 
ponderous  tnaehinery,  b^ng  produced  by  it.  The  art  of  tummfc  dates  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  Theodoras  of  ftimos  (about  560  b.c,)  is  named  by  Pliny  as  its  inventor;  but 
Jong  before  this  period,  thep&tUr'e  tekeeHBtt  Potskrt)  the  earliest  and  sunplest  form 
•of  titfnte-madme,  was  in  general  use,  as  is  evidenced  by  numerous  references  in  Holy 
Wrh.  'Dn  immense  variety  of  work  peirfomed  hf  twning-machines  necessitates  great 
variations  ifi  thehr  construction ;  but  theii  mode  of  operation  is  always  the  same,  and 
consists  in  fixing  the  work  in  position  by  two  pivots  or  otherwise,  causing  it  to  revolve 
fieely  round  an  axis  of  revolution,  of  which  the  two  pivots  are  the  poles,  and  holdine  a 
eldselorothercutting^tool  soastomeet  it  dnring  its  re  volution,,  taking  care  that  uie 
«utting-tool  be  held  fivmly  and  steadily,  and  moved  about  to  different  parts  of  the  work 
till  the  required  shape  be  obtained.  Lathes  are  divided,  with  respect  to  the  mode  qf 
4wtting/th6m  in  motion,  into  pe^lathea,  ib^^Uithes,  hand^v^ed  lathes,  and  jMns^r^laOkea; 
with  respect  to  the  species  of  work  they  haJre  to  perform,  into  (wnisfvlathes,  which  form 
tbe  joutside  surface,  and  ejpindie,  ma^narek  or  ehuek  hithea,  which  perform  hollow  or 
inside  work,  though  this  distinction  is  for  the  most  part  useless,  as  aJl  lathes  of  ffood 
<96nstniction  are  now  fitted  for  both  kinds  of  work.  BedWtkt^  are  those  used  by 
turners  in  wood,  and  ior-lathes  for  the  beet  sort  of  metal^work;  and  the  small  metal 
eenteri-hithe  employed  by  watchmakers  is  known  as  a  twm-hefMh, 

>  The  primitive  and  most  simple  form  of  lathe  for  wood-cutting  is  the  pole  lathe.  It 
consists  of  two  planks  or  beams  placed  horizontally  side  by  side  with  a  narrow  space 
between  them,  which,  being  firmly  supported  at  a  convenient  hei£[ht,  constitute  the  bed; 
of  two  updghts  or  puppets  rising  from  the  bed,  one  of  them  stationary  at  the  left  end, 
and  tbe  other  slidine  along  over  the  slit  between  the  beams,  and  capable  of  being  fast- 
ened at  any  reqnirea  point  by  a  projecting  tenon  and  wedge  beneath;  of  a  ^r^actte  below 
.and  paarallel  to  the  bed;  and  of  an  elastic  peU  or  UUk  (whence  some  derive  the  name 
lathe)  fixed  to  the  ceiling  above.  This  form  of  lathe  is  well  adapted  for  turning  long 
thin  cylinders  of  wood,  the  piece  to  lie  turned  bemff  held  fast  at  eadi  end  b^  the  conical 
icon  or  steel  point  projecting  from  the  inner  face  of  each  puppet.  Motion  is  communi- 
;G8t«l.tothework.bya  cord  which  i&  fastened  to  the  lath  overhead,  wound  twice  or 
tbrioe  round  the  work,  and  then  attaclied  to  the  treadle  below;.  When  the  workman 
presses  his  foot  on  tbe  treadle,  the  work  commences  tfi  revolve  rapidly,  unwinding  the 
rcond  toward  tlie  treadk,  and  winding  it  up  on  the  aide  next  tbe  pole,  causing  the  latter 
to  bendcoosideralily.  D^uring  this  period  the  workman  has  been  holding  his  cutting 
instrument  to  tin  work;  buS  after  tlie  treadle  hns  been  quite  pressed  down,  he  removes 
;iiis  foot,  and  the  reaction  of  the  bent  pole  causes  the  work  to  revolve  in  an  opposite  direo- 
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'tfofa,  till  the  pole  has  «ft»!gbtetied  itoelf ;  aad  during  this  latter  f^tolutlon  «o  catting  ia^ 
•  done.  When  the  whole  piece  is  to  be  tuiuM,  the  cord  musrt  be  moved  from  an  unfin- 
ished lo  a  tinished  part  of  the  work.  For  the  pole,  an  elaalio  steel  bow  and  string  are 
substituted  when  the  work  is  light  or  floe,  the  cord  being  atltached  to  the  middle  of  the 
String,  and  the  bow  fastened  to  the  ceiling  by  its  cetoter.  The  advantage  of  the  pole- 
latbe  is  that  it  never  acquires  an  knpetus  in  ^e  directien  of  the  cutting  motion,  for 
wheoever  the  pressure  on  the  treadle  is  removed  the  reaction  of  the  ^\e  takes  e£Fect; 
but  the  great,  wa^te  of  time  dunng  the  straightening  of  the  pole  and  rising  of  the  treadle 
has  caused  the  abandonment  of  this  machme  for  the  foot-lathe.  The  foot-lathe,  the 
most  common  and  generally  useful  form  of  lathe,  diflEers  fron^  the  former  in  having  a 
head-itoek  or  faU-Mod  in  place  of  the  left-hand  stationary  puppet    This  head-stock, 

HH  (fig.  I),  coDsbts  of  two  supports^ 
or  puppets  firmly  connected  at  their  base,, 
and  fastened  at  li^t  -angles  to  the  bed  by 
means  of  the  screws  A,  A ;  the  outer  pup- 
pet is  pierced  for  the  sorew  S;  and  the 
inner  is  supplied  with  a  steel  collar,  within 
which  the  mandr^,  M,  wMch  carries  the 
speed-pulleys,  P,  turns.  The-  left  end  of 
the  mandrel  is  concave,  so  as  to  allow  the 
steel  point  of  the  sorew,  8,  to  fit  clo8el3r. 
B  is  a  rest,  which  slides  along  the  slit 
between  the  two  beams  of  the  bed,  and 
may  be  clamped  at  any  point,  and  elevated 
or  depressed  as  is  found  necessary.  The 
rest  is  used  by  the  workman  for  leaning^ 
his  cutting  tool  upon,  \n  order  to  afford  it 
greater  steadiness.  G  is  the  right-hand 
puppet  f/d/iZ-A^k^,  or  taU-itoek,  movable  along  the  slit  in  the  )>ed,  and  capable  of  being 
fastened  like  the  rest:  its  point,  I,  can  be  advanced  or  retired  as  required  by  means  of  the 
screw,  J.  C  is  the  stundle,  which,  being  connected  with  the  treadle,  W,  by  means  of  the 
rods  or  chains,  E,  E,  turns  the  fly  or  foot  wheel,  F,  and  by  means  of  an  endless  band 
connecting  the  latter  with  the  speed-puli^,  communicates  mibtionio  tiie  AAnditL  The 
pulleys  on  the  spindle  and  mandrel  are  of  different  sizes,  and  so  arranged  tint  when  the 
endless  band  is  placed  on  the  left-hand  pulleys,  an  extreraehr  rapid  mo(tion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  mandrel,  the  motion  being  reduced  more  4tna  more  as  the  band  is  trans- 
ferred more  to  the  right,  til),  at  the  extreme  right,  the  rotatory  motion  is  much  slower 
than  that  of  the  spindle.  When  the  foot-lathe  is  required  loo  center-work,  the  inner 
end  of  the  mandrel  is  furnished  with  a  point  similar  to  I;  but  whiea  hollow  or  inside 
work  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  armed  with  a  screw,  as  in  the  figure.  |n  tins  latter  ease, 
certain  contrivances,  known  as  ehuekt,  for  holding  the  work,  are  screwed  on  to  the  end 
of  the  mandrel.  Borne  of  these  most  commonly  used  are  the  terew^uek,  which  8fao«r» 
on  its  right  side  a  flat  circular  surface,  from  the  center  of  wiiich  projedts  a  hii^  ooane, 
conical  screw  for  holding  firmly  any  larse  piece  of  wooden 'work;  the  MUno^kuck,  a 
strong  circular  cup  with  perpendicular  sides,  into  which  one  eini  of  tiie  work  is-firody 
fastened  bv  a  mallet,  or,  if  too  small,  by  four  screws  working  inward  through  its  sides; 
the  dritt-enuek,  of  a  cylindrical  form  similar  to  the  last,  but  with  a  square  cavity  lor 
holding  drills,  the  Instrument,  and  not  the  work,  being  roiade  to  rotate  in  this  instance; 
and  the  eoncentna  ehuek,  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism — a  flat  plats  with  two 
slits  almost  to  the  center,  and  in  line  of  a  dtame^tei*,  within  whioh  slitA  woiics  a  spindle, 
with  screw-ends  carrying  two  steel  studs,  whose  heads  project  through  the  slits  above 
the  surface  on  the  nght  side;  ti>ese  heads  carry  two  curved  pieces,  whieh  serve  as 
clamt^  to  hold  the  work;  and  as  the  sp4ndle-A;rews  are  of  the  same  fineness,  and  wtdi 
right  and  left  threads,  the  revolution  of  the  spindle  either  removes  both  furdier  from 
the  center,  or  brings  both  nearer  to  it;  hence,  when  the  studs  are  once  set  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  center,  they  always  remain  so,  and  the  work  may  be  removed  and 
replaced  without  danger  of  destroying  the^adju8tment.  All  these  chucks  are  of  metal, 
and  are  moslly  employed  for  heavy  work;  turners  of  wood  or  ivory  preferring  wood- 
eliucks,  which  can  be  altered  as  required,  and  secm^  by  an  iron  ring  round  the  outside^ 
to  prevent  splitting.  The  cutting-tools  employed'  are  very  Tarious:  gouges  are  used  to 
rough  out  the  work — if  soft  wood— after  which  chraels  with  a  straight  obSque  edge  aze 
employed :  the  instruments  for  harder  materials,  such  as  ivory  or  iMne,  are  smaller  than 
the  former,  and  have  their  sharp  edges  **  betXBT  backed;"  lor  inside-work,  drills  are  first 
employed  to  make  an  opening,  and  then  cutting-tools  of  various  shapes  are  emplojfJBd, 
according  to  the  form,  which  is  wislied  to  be  given  to  the  interior  surcade.  To  «voicf  the 
imperfections  to  the  workmanship  arising  from  unsteadiness  of  hand  in  the  workman, 
the  iHd^rest  is  employed.  This  valuable  addition  is  furnished  with  two  motioiis,  one 
toward  the  work,  and  the  othei  Along,  parallel,  or  at  any  inclination  to  it,  accordior  as 
cylindrical  or  conical  figures  are  required;  there  is  a  socket  for  the  chisel,  whid^  is 
tirralv  held  in  its  place  by  a  screw;  and  after  the  slide^rest  lifliB  been  adjusted,  the  ot 
ator  has  only  to  move  the  rest  forward  or  sideways,  as  may  be  required,  the  i 
being  effected  by  two  screws  and  winches.  r^  1 
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IWiAM9d^oAM^lfltli6l»fllaiilartaih«fbrinar,  buteomudi  luitger  m  to  require  two 
vicrkm»D,  one  of  whom  Ib  employed  in  seilin^  (he  instrument. iu  moUoti  bv  turaing  a 
wheel,  which  fiorresppnde  to  the  wheel  F  in  Hg,  1.  The  p^iMr-laliie  i&eimllarly  set  in 
motion  b3[  J^o»e«  water,  .or  eteam  pQwer»  aod  is  euoq^loyed  for  heavv  melal-worl^,  as  pie- 
ton-rode,  iion  columns  i^  Yarious  kinds,  wheels,  artillery,  eta  This  maohine  difCeia 
from  the  foot»lathe  diiefly  in  the  substitution  of  rackrwork,  and  wheels  and  pmions,  for 
the  endless  blind,  and  for  manual  labor,  in  the  varioue  adjuatments  of  the  rngtchme,  such 
as  in  moving  forward  the  tail- stock,  etc. ;  and  in  (ihe  maxkdrel  being  supported  by  both 
puppets  of  Qkc  head-stock.  In  wood-turning,  the  wood  is  first  prepared  by  a  hatchet 
ana  raep,  must; be  lightly  though  firmly  pressed  against  by  the  cuttiog4oMl;.  while  metal- 
work  must  be  cleaned  from  the  sand  of  the  mold  or  scales  of -the  forget.and  luX  turning, 
requires  lees  care.  Soft  woods  must  be  made  to  revolve  with  ffreat  mpicliity;  very  ham 
woods  and  brass  requure  much  less  velocity;  wrought  iron  and  copper,  still  lees;  steel, 
a  further  diminntioa  of  speed;  and  cast  iron,  tlie  leaat  velocity  of  all.  After  the  Work 
, has- been  dulv  shaped,  it  requiree  to  be  polished;  and  thieia  effected  while  it  is  elill  iti 
the  lathe  and  rotating,  by  applying  shark's  skin  to  wood,  pumlceetion^  and  lehaik  to 
ivory  and  horn,  and  emery,  tripoli/or  putty  powder  to  metalsw 

Hitherto,  we  have  supposed  that  the  aw  of  revolution  of  the  work  is  fixed,  and  con- 
sequently r  that  all  work  has  Iweu  turned  so  as  to  present  a  traoftverse  oixCiuilar  seeUott; 
but  many  other  forms  of  aeotioo  may  be  easily  obtadved.  The  general  mode  of  obMuniog 
these  oQiMsireular  figuires  is  by. screwing  on  to  the  mandrel  an  apparatuSk  by  weans  cc 
which  the  work  can  be  tlurQwn  out  of  the  center  of  rotation  at  regular  intervels;  bat  9^ 
each  different  olaes  of  form  requires  a  separate  kind  of  appamtns,  it  ie  impoeaible  be«e 
to  describe  the  opeiatiooa  in  detail.  One  speoies,  however,  known  as  r<m^enifinA't»rmng, 
and  employed,  for  producing  tnyoWed  curvilineal  figures,  such  as  appear  on  bank-notas 
and  on  ornamenWl  gold,  silver,  or  gilt  work,,  as  so  peoaliar  and  ingeniova  as  tocall  for 
more  special  notice.  In  this  species,  tkie standards  which  aupport  the. mandsel.  are  no 
longer  fixed  at  right  angles  \^  the  bed,  but  are  capable  of  osciilatiiig  backward -or  for- 
ward in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  mandrel,  andareao  acted  on  by 
a  spring  that  when  pushed  to  one  side  they  are  at  once  restored  to  their  f  oraier  position 
on  the  pressure  bei^g  wi^drawn.  Suppose,  then,. ft  melaA  wheel  with  its  rim  waved  or 
indented,  fastened  concentrically  on  the  mandrel,  and  tiie  mandrel,  pushed,  i  aside  by  a 
fixed  steel  point  or  roller,  applied  to  the  run  of  the  wheel;  the  reactiou  of  the  sprine 
against  the  pressure  of  Ihe  roller  will  keep  the  latter  id  close  cop i«(Ct  with  the  waved 
nm  tluroughout,  and  will  produce  a  definite  osoillatoKy  movemeDtof  theiBBandrel  of  tlMs 
chuck,  ana  the  work  fastened  on  it,  and  ooosequently^-ihe  cutting  or  granring  tool  being 
firmly  held  by  the  sHde*re8t-~defintte  deviations  from  a  drdein  the  lines  marked  on  the 
face  of  the  work.  The  wave-rimmed  wheel,  called  a  fvesCto,  may  be  replaced  bv  another, 
and  that  fay  a  third,  and  so  on  till  a •  suficient  number  of  dilEerent  waved  lines  are 
obtidned.  A  numbo:  of  rosettes  are  generally  strung  at  onoe  on  the  mandrel,  and  the 
fixed  guide  Is  brov^t  into  geamng  by  nieaaa  Ol  a*  steel  hand  oalied  a  rubber,  with  one 
rosette  after  another.  Similar  oonoentric  curves  ol  gteatec  or  less,  petmeter  are  obtained 
by  removing  the  slide-rest  ftomi  or  bringing  it  nearer  to,  the  asis  of  revolution.— rFor 
more  complete  information  respecting  this  most*  interesting  maohine;  and  ita  many 
varieties  of  form  and  lipplioation,  see  aftiele  "Turning"  in  tlie'  EhtgUik  Oycb^mUtk, 
Holtsapffors  Tumino  and  MechammL  MampmiaH^m  <Lond.  1847-59>y  and  Tourmur 
{MatuuU-BaresSj,  by  Valicourt  (Pbris,  1858). 

TITSVIP,  BtoMioa  rapa  (see  Brabsioa),  a  Iriemiial  phmt;  with  lyrate  hispid  leaves; 
ithe  upper  part  of  the  root  becoming,  especially  in  cultivation,  swollen  and  fleshy.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe  and  die  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  growing  in  borders  of  fields  and 
waste  phtoes.  It  is  commonly  rmirded  as  a  native  m  Britain,  althow^  in  most  eases 
of  its  being  found  apparently  wihi,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  has  not  denvira  Hs  origin  from 
cultivated  varieties.  It  has  been  long  ciutivated,  and  is  to  be  found  in  every  garden  of 
the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  world  as  a  culinary  esculent;  it  is  also  extensively 
giiDwn  in  fields  lor  feedms  cattle  and  sheep.  It  was  cultivated  in  India  long  befofeit 
could  have  been  introduced  by  Buropeans,  and  is  common  theite  in'  gardens  and  about 
villages.  The  cultivated  varieties  are  very  numerous.  In  them,  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  assumes  a  globose,  oblong,  or  roundish  depressed  form.  Some  are  common  to  the 
garden  and  the  farm,  and  some  of  the  largest  kinds  attain  such  a  size  as  to  weigh  20  or 
25  lbs.  Altboueh  the  turnip  is  of  great  value  for  feeding  cattle,  and  the  introduction  of 
it  into  general  field-culture  was  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  effected  in  the 
husbandry  of  Britain,  it  is  not  very  nutritious,  no  less  than  90  to  96  parts  of  its  weight 
actually  consisting  of  water.  Qaraea  turnips  are  sown  from  the  end  of  March  to  the 
end  of  August;  field  turnips  generally  in  June,  it  being  requisite  iliat  they  slionld  not  l)e 
sown  so  BDon  as  to  isiour  a  risk  of  their  throwing  up  flower-stems  iv  the  first  year,  which, 
when  it  takes  place,  prevents  in  a  great  measure  the  swelUng  of  the  root,  and  renders  it 
course  and  fibrous.  In  the  garden  cultivation  of  turnipe,  the  rOot  is  genemlly  intended 
£or  use  in  the  first  vear.  In  dry  weather  tlie  plants  are  apt  to  tlirow  op  fiower-stems, 
astd  so  disappoint  the  hope  of  the  gardeoer;  which  is  also  the  case  if  tlie  seed  is  sown  too 
early  in  spring.  Moist  cioudy  y^eather  is  most  favovable.  Garden  turnips  me  sown, 
and  allowed  to  grow,  muck  closer  than  field- turnips;  being  gmduaily  thinne^^ji^t^ 
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th%  thmniogB  used  eren  when  asmtll  siw.  The  valietiee  bolb  ti  gvrden  and  MA  tor- 
nips  are  ve^  nameroiu.  The  garden  turnips  are  generallj  of  comparalively  amall  size, 
more  rapid  in  ffix>wtb,  and  more  delioata.— The  Bwvdibh  TmatiP,  or  Ruva  Baoa,  which 
was  intixMlacea  Into  enltivation  in  Britain,  from  the  north  of  Europe,  mors  recently  than 
the  common  turnip,  and  lias  proved  of  very  great  value  to  the  farmer,  is  regarded  bj 
some  botanists  as  a  variety  of  the  same  species,  and  by  some  as  a  variety  of  bnutiea 
napus,  but  more  generally  as  a  variety  of  B,  eamMt^rU^  a  species  common  in  corn-fields 
and  sides  of  ditches  in  Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  cultivated  turnip  erows  best  in  a  rich  free  soil.  The  mode  of  cnltmre  varies  with 
the  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  a  smaller  amount  of  plowing,  harrowing, 
4md  drilling  is  necessary  than  on  stiff  soils.  The  turnip  is  not  well  suited  to  clay  soils, 
although  it  is  often  xrown  on  them.  A  complete  pulverization  of  Uie  soil  is  requirite 
before  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  On  light  soils,  a  crop  of  turnips  generally  succeeds  wheat 
or  oats.  Turnip-land  is  generally  made  up  in  raised  drills,  bv  the  plow,  and  the  seed 
is  sown  by  the  drilling  maciine,  on  the  top  of  the  narrc^  ridfges,  which  are  about  97 
in.  apart  Bmall  doses  of  guano,  super-phosphate  Of  time,  crushed  bones,  or  other 
such  manures,  produce  great  crops  of  turnips.  They  seem  to  act  chiefly  while  the  plant 
is  young;  and  when  it  is  further  advanced,  it  derives  nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  even 
from  the  suhsoil,  by  deeply  penetrating  roots,  and  from  the  atmosphere  by  its  lai^ 
leavesw  Bee  Boheb  as  Makurb.  The  youns  plants  ars  thinned  out  by  the  band^ioe, 
to  a  foot  or  upward  apart,  and  the  ground  is  stirred  and  carefully  kept  dean  by  the 
plow  or  horse-hoe.  The  turnip-crop  is  thus  of  great  use  in  ^learinsr  the  land  of  weeds. 
In  many  places  part  of  the  crop  is  eaten  on  the  ground  bv  sheep,  whioh  are  confined  to 
a  small  part  of  the  field  by  means  of  movable  fences.  It  tt  common  to  leave  one  of  eadi 
three  rows  of  turnips  for  this  purpose,  the  other  two  row^belns  carried  to  the  farm-yard 
for  feeding  cattle,  or  stored.  Turnips  are  stored  either  in  a  bouse  or  in  conical  heaps, 
covered  with  their  own  leaves,  or  witli  straw  and  earth.  They  are  aomeCimes  protected 
from  frost  by  being  earthed  up  in  rows  by  the  plow.  Borne  kinds  are  much  more  easily 
injured  by  frost  than  othen;  the  Bwedish  turnips  least  of  all. 

The  introduction  of  the  turnip  as  a  field  crop  Is  one  of  the  moat  important  events  in 
the  history  of  British  agriculture.  It  has  rendered  possible  a  rotation  of  crops,  which  has 
been  extremely  advantageous;  and  has  made  the  supply  of  butcher-meat  more  constant, 
by  iMx>viding  a  supply  of  winter-food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  whereasi  formerly,  all  depended 
on  the  pasture.  Turnip-husbandry  was  introdooed  into  Scotland  from  Norfolk  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  c,  but  soon  attabed  a  development,  and  was  carried  to  a  perfectioa  hi 
Scotland  far  beyond  what  it  had  previously  reached  anvwhere.  The  climate  of  Bootlaod 
is  particularly  adapted  to  it,  as  is  also  thttt  of  Irelana;  moist  weather,  both  iaeummer 
and  autumn,  being  suhable  to  the  tuifnip;  whilst  the  climate  of  North  America  is  so  on- 
favorable  to  it  that  it  has  not  become  an  hnportant  crop  there.  Of  late  years,  lumip- 
crops  in  Britain  have  suffered  very  much  from  the  disease  called  anbury  (q.  v.),  or  fmifan 
4indtoe$,  This  is  not  the  case  hi  Norfolk,  and  the  exemption  ie  simposed  to  be  doe  to 
the  use  of  clay-mari  as  a  manure;  but  the  whole  subject  ia  involved  m  obscurity.  The 
turnip  not  nnfKquently  suffers  feom  a  fungus  of  the  geova  Mryeik  (B.  paraaitka),  allied 
to  that  which  is  supposed  to  cause  the  potato  disease.  It  infests  phints  of  rank  growth, 
attacking  their  roots,  which  are  weakened  by  the  too  grMt  luxuriance  of  the  leaves. 
Phints  weakened  by  drought  are  liable  to  sufiler  from  a  white  mold,  a  species  of  cMum, 
which  attacks  the  leaves,  and  renders  the  plant  worthless.  The  leaves  are  devoured  by 
the  turnip-fiy,  turnip- flea,  or  turnip-beetle  (haUiioa  nemorvm),  and  by  other  species  of  the 
same  genus.  The  nigger  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  alhMa  epmorttm,  also  devoum  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  caterpillars  of  white  buttnfiies  {panH  ^tbramem  repa,  and  iiapt),  and 
of  some  moths.  The  leaves  are  also  mined  bv  the  larvae  of  several  dipterous  flies. 
Several  species  of  aphis  suck  the  Juices  of  the  leaves,  and  one  {A,  forU  rapti^  devotes 
its  attention  to  the  young  crops  in  seed  leaf,  which  are  also  attacked  by  a  rose-chafer 
{eOaniaaurUa),  and  a  minute  beetle  imeUgeOiM  tBMUi).  Slugs,  snails,  and  wire^^worms 
are  among  the  enemies  of  the  turnip. 

The  young  leaves  of  the  turnip  are  good  as  greens,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
Bwedish  turnip,  when  it  has  begun  to  sprout  in  spring. 

TXTBHIP-CtTTTEB,  an  implement  used  for  cutting  turnips  for  cattle.  It  is  useful,  not 
only  as  saving  the  teeth  of  sheep,  which  are  apt  to  be  much  injured  by  eating  turnips, 
bu*  as  preventing  waste,  for  sheep  feeding  upon  turnips  scoop  out  a  part,  and  leave  the 
rest  10  rot.  The  oldest  and  simplest  turnip-cutter  acts  by  mere  pressure,  and  is  like  a 
large  nut-cracker  on  a  stand.  Many  kinds  are  now  in  use,  of  wliich  perhaps  the  best 
are  those  having  kcife-cdges  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  or  cone,  which  are  brought  to 
act  on  the  turnips  by  turning  a  handle. 

TiniBIP-7LT,  a  name  given  to  several  insects  destructive  to  turnips.  It  is  often 
given  to  aUica  (or  haltica)  nsm&rum,  also  oalled  Turwip-Flba,  from  its  skipping  or  leap- 
ing powers,  but  which  is  truly  a  very  small  beetle,  with  long  and  strong  hind-legs,  and 
ample  wings,  of  a  shining  black  color,  with  two  yellowish  stripes  down  the  winfr-caaes, 
and  ochernus  legs.  It  swarms  in  meadows  and  hedge-rows  in  most  parts  of  Britain  from 
March  to  October,  the  larva  feeding  on  many  cruciferous  plants.  It  often  commits 
great  ravages  in  tumip-fields,  while  the  turnips  ara  very  yoang.    Th^  female  lays  her 
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ion  the  vndflr  M»  of  the  leaf,  «aftd  the  iplnute  {avra,  mipes.  in  the  leat  under  the 
,_ilii»  making  a  tortuouB  sallery. .  .Farmei«  sometimes  steep  the  seed  of  turnips,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  mrages  ofthia  uwect,  but  no  good  can  be  thus  done,,  as  the  eggs  are  not 
in  the  seed. 

The  Tubkip-Flt,  more  properly  so  called,  is  ^mtft^myM  radUum,  a  dipterous  insect 
of  the  family  mu9Did9,  and  of  the  same  genus  with  the  cabbage-fly  and  beet-fly.  It 
attacks  the  root  of  the  turnip,  as  the  cabbage-fly  does  that  of  the  cabbage^  the  Urva 
living  In  the  root. 

TintVIF  SAW-TLT.    See  Baw-Flt. 

TITBMPIXB  B0AD8.    Bee  Highway,  Toll. 

TUJIJIJ^LU  STAni,  a  turret  stair  revolving  vound  a  central  neweL 

TXJSHSOIS,  a  peculiar  coloring  material  consisting  of  very  coarse  linen  rass,  wually 
pieces  cif  sacking,  prepared  by  cleaning  and  bleaching,  and  i  hen  dipped  into  the  }uice  of 
the  leguminous  plant  called  croBophora  Unetoria,  previously  mixed  with  ammoniacal 
matter,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  It  is  made  in  France,  but  is  exclusively 
used  in  Holland,  but  for  what  is  not  certainly  known:  it  is  said,  for  coloring  cheese, 
pastry,  etc. 

TUBHBTOVB,  SfrepdUu  inierpre$,  a  bird  of  the  plover  family  (eharadriada),  very 
widely  distributed,  and,  indeed,  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  elobe.  It  appears  in 
Briufn,  chiefly  as  a  winter  bird  of  passa^,  but  breeds  in  the  Shetland  islands.  It  fre- 
quents tlie  sea^shore,  and  derives  its  English  name  from  its  habit  of  turning  over  small 
atones  with  its  bill  in  search  of  food.  It  is  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus.  The 
eggs,  which  are  four  in  number,  are  laid  on  lonely  rocky  coasts  where  there  is  sparse 
vegetation.  They  vary  very  much  in  color  and  markings,  and  are  cunningly  concealed. 
The  whole  lei^h  of  the  turnstone  ia  rather  more  than  8  incites.  The  plumage  varies 
with  the  age  of  the  bird  and  the  season.    In  August  the  plumage  begins  to  get  dull. 

TUBPEKTIHS  is  a  semi-solid  resin  which  is  yielded  by  various  species  of  pine,  and 
by  some  other  trees  when  incisions  are  made  into  them.  The  chief  varieties  of  turpen- 
tine are  wmmon  turpgntine,  yielded  by  pinu$  Me»;  VMoe  tttrpnKifid,  5i«ldad  by  the 
larch;  Bordeaux  turpentine^  yielded  hj pinue  marUima;  and  Ghian  turpentine,  yielded  by 
pittaeSa  lentiaciis.  The  Venice  turpentine^  Which  is  regarded  as  the  best  variety «  oocurs 
as  a  clear,  transparent,  pale  yellow,  viscotu  mass,  of  a  balsamio  odor,  and  an  acrid  Hitter 
taste,  perfectly  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  increasing  in  density  on  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  On  distilling  it  with  Water  it  yielde  a  considerable  qiiantity  or  essential 
oil,  vulgarly  known  as  sp^ntt  qf  turpentine.  This  oil  of  turpentine  (which,  from  its 
greater  cheapness,  is  usually  obtained  from  common  turpentine)  is,  after  rectiflcation) 
represented  by  the  formula  Gs9Hi«  and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  0.8(M,  and  a  boiling>polnt 
of  820*.  It  is  colorless,  transparent,  has  a  strong  refractive  power,  a  strong  peculiar 
odor,  and  a  disagreeable  acrid  taste.  It  fs  readily  soluble  In  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  In 
the  fixed  and  essential  oils,  but  is  insoluble  in  water,  on  which  it  floats.  It  is  a  good 
solvent  for  many  substances,  among  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  caoutchouc,  and  the  various  resins;  and  is  larseiyused  in  many  depart- 
ments of  the  arts,  forming  a  large  proportion  of  all  oil  i)amts.  €k«at  quantities  are 
imported  into  Britain  from  the  United  States,  where  it  is  mostly  yielded  by  the  swamp- 
pine. 

INirpentlne  is  an  energetic  producer  of  o2one(q.v.);  and  on  keeping  it  for  a  long 
time  in  a  stoppered  flask,  which  should  be  occasionally  shaken,  the  odor  oi  ozone  is  veiy 
distinct  on  opening  the  vessel.  Oil  of  turpentine  forms  three  hydrates,  of  whioh  two 
are  solid.  Commercial  oil  of  turpentine  often  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  isomeric 
hydrocarbons  which  act  oppositely  on  polarized  light  (like  the  several  varieties  of  sugar). 
Deville  and  Berthelot  have  ascertained  that  there  are  various  modlflcations  of  which  this 
oil  is  susceptible  without  its  undergoing  any  change  in  its  chemical  composition.  Of 
these,  ieoterebenthene  and  metaterebentJ^ne  differ  inter  aha  In  their  boiling-points,  and 
may  thus  be  separated;  terebene  (which  has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  oil  of  cloves)  and 
eolophene  are  obtained  by  actine  on  the  oil  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  eamphHene  and  iere- 
hUene  by  decomposing  artiflciaf  camphor  (which  is  a  combination  of  the  oil  with  hydro- 
chloric acid)  by  means  of  quicklime. 

Under  tne  influence  of  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  chlorine,  etc.,  oil 
of  turpentine  yields  many  products  of  interest  to  the  chemist,  but  as  yet  of  little  prac- 
tical value. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  medicine,  although,  from  its 
disagreeable  taste,  and  from  certain  bad  effects  which  occasionally  follow  its  use  (as 
strangury,  bloody  urine,  vertigo,  a  species  of  intoxication,  and  an  eniption  on  the  skin), 
it  is  often  supplanted  by  less  certain  remedies.  It  ia  probably  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  the  expulsion  of  tapeworm,  is  nearljr  equally  cfflcacioua  over  the  lumbriei  or  round- 
worms, and  in  the  form  of  an  injection  is  serviceable  iu  the  caae  of  ascarides  or  thread- 
worms. For  an  adult,  in  the  case  of  tapeworm  or  round  worm,  the  dose  should  l)e  one 
ounce,  combined  with  an  eqyal  quantity  of  castor-oil,  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with 
yoke  of  egg  or  mucilage.  In  the  case  of  children  and  delicate  women,  it  is  better  to  try 
a  milder  vermicide  (see  VfiBMiFUCUBa).    In  doses  of  from  two  drams  to  tw(rounces,  and 
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ja  similar  combination  with  (A«ttff-oil,  ft  mflty'be/gtiren  as  «  cathftftie  In  case*  of  obrti- 
pate  constipation,  especially  when  dependent  on  affections  of  the  bmia;  in  hyeteria,. 
epilepsy,  tympanitis,  passive  hemorrhage,  and  in  purpnra  lietnorriiagica,  in  wiiich  laatr 
named  disease  Dr.  Neligan  highly  recomnaends  it.  In  small  doses  (as  from  10  lo  20 
minims),  oil  of  turpentine  is  regarded  a»  a  diuretic;  but  it  must  ha  giten  witli  cacition, 
in  consequence  of  its  stimulating  properties.  It  is  of  more  service  in  chronic  mncons 
discharges  of  the  ecnito- urinary  organs,  as  gleet,  leu^rrtuea,  etc;,  than  in  dropsy.  In 
small  doses,  it  is  often  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  in  sciatica.  In  the  Dublin 
school,  it  is  much  employed  in  small  and  repeated  doses  as  a  gaueral  stimulant  in  the 
low  stages  of  continued  fever.  Turpentine  punch  has  long  been  a  favorite  remedy  in 
the  Meath  hospital  (v^here  Graves  and  Stokes  made  thelf  reputatfon)  fu  these  e&sea.  It 
is  composed  of  ah  ounce  of  oil  of- turpentine,  two  ounces  of  tfrandy,  eight  ounces  of 
boilio^  water,  and  a  s^iQcieiMi  quantity  or  sugar.  A  third  of  this  should  be  taken  for  a 
dose,  and  should  be  repeated  if  necessary  every  third  hour.  When  applied  externally, 
oil  of  turpentine  is  a  speedy  and  powerful  rubifacient  and  counter-irritant,  and  is  bene- 
ilcially  used  in  this  capacity  in  inflammatory  attacks  of  the  throat,  chest,  and  abdomen. 
.The  best  method  to  pursue  is  to  rub  U)c  oU  by  means  of  a  bit  of  flannel  over  the  ];>art  to 
be  acted  on ;  over  this  to  lav  three  or  four  folds  of  flannel,  wrung  out  Of  hot  water,  and 
over  the  flannel  to  place  a  (try  towel ;  two  or  three  such  applications  produce  a  sufficient 
result.  Tliere  is  a  liniment  of  turpentine  which  is  powerfully  stimulating,  and  Is  applied 
as  a  dressing  for  extensive  burns;  and  is  likevnse  used,  with  friction,  in  rheumatic  and 
neuralgic  cases.,  There  is  also  X\\q  Uniment  of  turpentine  and  aoetieaeid,  whi;.h  is  the 
.officinal  representative  of  the  well-known  St.  John  Lon^e  liniment,  and  is  an  excellent 
.counter-irritant  (applied  \Vith  a  sponge)  in  pulmonary' consumption  and  other  chronic 
pulmonary  affectiotis.  Lastly,  ointment  of  turpentine,  a  warm  stimulating  application, 
requires  mention. 

It  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  tlris  article  that  on  distilling  turpentine  with 
,water,  the  oil  comes  over.  Tlie  residue  left  in  the  retort  constitutes  common  rwin  <or 
roiin),  known  also  as  eolophony,  '  See  Rbbikb. 

TVBPBHTIVB  TSEX.    See  Fjwsjuouu 

TVBPIV,  Archbishop  of  Rhelms^  friend  and  companion  of  Charlemagne,  and  eye- 
witness of  the  exploits  he  Telates-rsuch  are  the  names  and  ^[ualiflcaHonB  assumed  by  tlie 
author  of  a  chronicle  in  Latin  prose  narrating  the  expedition  of  the  Frankish  emperor 
against  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  panicularly  the  events  that  preceded  and  followed 
the  battle  of  Boncesvalles  (q.v.)»  That  a  bishop  Turpki  existed  about  this  period  is 
admitted,  but  the  very  documents  in  which  he  is  mentioned,  state  that  he  was  slain  at 
Roncesvallea.  There  waa  also  an  archbishop  Turpin  of  Rheims  (758-800  a.d.)»  but  he 
•has  no  claim  to  the  description  given  above;  and,  m  fact,  all  internal  evidence  leads  to 
Ihe  conclusion  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  lltU  ceot^vy.  It  seemf  to  have  sprung  out  of  the 
epic  ballads  and  traditina  of  the  C^lovineian  heroes,  while  these  were  still  in  a  com- 
parativel;^  pure  condition;  but  through  the  legendanr  manner  in  which  they  are  told, 
there  is  visible  a  monkish,  aim — yic,  to  encourage  tlie  foundation  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, the  undertaking  of  relinoua  wars  against  the  Saracens,  and  above  all,  the  pilgrim- 
age to  San  Jago  de  Compostella.  Now,  as  in  the  vear  1190,  a  brother  of  the  archbishop 
oi  Vienne  (subsei^uently  popeCalixtus  II.)  obtained  by  niiarriage  the  countship  of  Glalicia; 
'  as  it  was  from  Vienne  that  the  pscudo-Turpin's  chronicle  was  recommended  to  tlyi  rest 
of  Christendom ;  as  the  same  archbishop  wa?  detected  on  several  other  occasions  fabri- 
cating false  documents;  as  subsequently,  in  his  qualitjr  of  pope,  he  himself  pronounced 
Ibe  chronicle  authentic  in  a  bull  of  1132  (the  authenticity  of  which  has,  however,  been 
questioned);  as  he  pursued  the  same  family  policy  in  his  acts  as  pope,  and  in  his  ser- 
mons in  lienor  of  San  Jago;  Anally,  as  the  chronicle  of  the  pseudo-Tui*pin  is  very  often 
followed  in  the  MSS.  bv  a  dissertation  of  Calixtus  upon  the  miracles  of  San  Jago.  it  has 
seemed  to  critics  highly  probable  either  that  pope  Calixtus  wrote  the  work  himself, 
while  yet  archbishop  of  Bneims  (circa  1000),  or,  at  least,  that  he  took  an  important  part 
in  its  composition.  The  book  soon  acquired  a  great  popularity,  was  translated  into 
French  after  1206,  and  was  made  use  of  by  divers  chroniclers,  as  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  ChroniqyjRS  de  Saint-Denis,  VincentiusBellovacensis.  etc.  The  chronicle  is  of  great 
historic  value,  in  spite  of  all  the  embellisbmentsiit  has  from  time  to  tmie  received;  for, 
as  one  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  It  has  preserved 
numerous  traits  and  details  with  more  purity  and  fidelity  than  the  poems  of  tne  Carlo- 
▼ingian  cvcle,  wiiich  are  generally  of  later  date.  The  chronicle  has  been  printed  in  Reu- 
bcrus's  edition  of  the  Scriptores(Rajiaxi,  1619;  Frank.,  1726),  but  see  Clampi's  De  Vita 
Caroli  Magni  et  Bolandi  Historia  Turpino  vulgo  tributa  (1822),  and  G.  Paris's  Z^  Pseudo- 
Turpino  (Par.  1865). 

TITBPIS  CAUftA,  a  phrase  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  bomowed  from  the  Roman  ktw.  to 
express  an  immoral  consideration  on  which  some  contract  or  obligation  isliolinded.  The 
rule  is.  that  when  an  immoral  contract  is  broken,  no  court  of  law  will  assist  either 
party  to  enforce  it.  Thus,  if  a  man  were  to  let  lodgings  to  a  prostitute,  with  the  knowl 
edi?e  that  the  lodgings  were  to  l)e  used  for  oariying  on  her  vocation,  he  would  have  no 
right  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  rent.— The  same  is  the  rule  in  BngliahiawJp 
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TVMITOn',  a  miaeral  hitherta  found  only  ki  the  proyiDce  of  Khorassan.  in  Persia^ 
and  much  prized  as  an  ornamientHl  stone.  It  is  essentially  a  phosphate  of  alumina,  con- 
taining also  a  little  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  harder  than  feldspar,  hut' 
softer  than  ouartz,  and  has  a  ^eenish-hlue  color.  It  is  opaque,  or  sometimes  transla> 
cent  at  the  edges.  .It  is  sometimes  called  oriental  turquois*  while  the  name  occidental, 
turquois  is  given  to  a  suhstance  of  similar  color,  found  near  Simon,  in  Languedoc,  whidi 
is  said  to  be  merely  bgne  colored  with  phospate  of  iron, 

TURRETIN',  or  TURBJETINI,  Fran<joib.  1623-^7;  b.  Geneva;  studied  theology 
first  in  his  native  city  and  alterward  in  Holland;  pastor  at  Geneva,  1647;  removed  to 
Leydea»  1650;  recallea  to  Geneva  as  professor  of  theology,  1053.  His  principal  work, 
IhtUituHonm  Theotogim  Menchtiem,  ranks  high  among  the  expositions  of  Oalvinistic  theol- 
ogy. His  complete  works  were  publiahed  at  Geneva  (1688,  in  4,  vols).  His  son,  Jean 
AxPHONM,  16y1-1787»  b.  Geneva,  was  professor  there  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
author  of  several  valuable  works  relating  to  his  department. 

TWBXt'fSBXB,  a  recent  invention  in  naval  warfare,  consists  of  an  iron-plated  vessel 
rising  but  slightly  above  the  waten  In  the  middle  of  the  deck  are  one  or  more  turrete  • 
incased  in  the  most  massive  plates^  and  holding  each  one  or  two  guns  of  heavy  caliber. 
The  turret,-  in  American  vessels,  is  pivoted  on  the  keel  or  other  firm  base;  in  English 
spedmeas  it  revolves  on  rollers  under  tlie  pernheiTk  By  means  of  simple  mechamsm, 
it  can  be  made  either  by  a  steam-engine  or  by  hand,  to  revolve  with  considerable  speed, 
thus  giving  the  gun  a-  range  in  every  direction.  Turret  ships  were  first  proposed  in 
America,  by  Mr.  Theodore  R.  Timby,  of  New  Toik,  and  were  patented  in  tkds  country 
by  capt.  Cowper  Phipps  Coleaof  the  royal  navy,  who,  after  much  discnssion  with  lira 
admiralty,  was  allowed  to  adapt  the  Biyal  Bptateign,  a  wooden  vessel  .which  had  beeft 
built  for  a  three-decker,  to  his  designs.  The  plan  was  tried  under  disadvantages,  as  tlie> 
ship  had'  not  originally  been  destined  for  such  neavy  work.  Notwithstanding,  the  iilpydi > 
Sovereign,  as  a  turret-ship,  was  declared  Inn  competent  officers  to  be  at  that  time  the 
most  powerful  vessel  in  the  British  navy.  Almost  simultaneously  in  the  United  States, 
similar  vessels^  called  '*  monitors,"  sprang  into  existence,  the  pnncipal  point  of  differ 
ence  between  them  and  the  British  bnild  being  that  their  hulls  are  alnoost  entirely  sub- 
merged, the  turrets  being  wliolly  above  the  upper  deck;  wliile,  in  the  latter,  the  hulls 
rise  hifffaer  from  the  water,  and  the  turrets  are  simk  below  the  deck,  except  in  so  fares 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  dischar^ng  the  ordnance.  The  British  model  gives  the 
advantage  of  hlglier  free-board,  and  consequent  greater  safety  in  heavy  seos^  Capt.^ 
Coles  lost  his  life  in  the  greatest  naval  catastrophe  of  modern  times,  the  capsizing  ot  his 
great  turret-ship,  the  Ot^f)taii^,  with  about  600  souls  on  board,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  in 
oepl.,  1870.  This  vessel  was  built  after  bis  comptote  design ;  but navid architects  attribute 
her  loss  to  ^  low  free-board,  coupled  with  heavy  masting.  It  has  for  several  years  been 
in  dispute  whether  to  trust  to  turret- vessels  or  to  ships  with  their  battOT  in  bnoadside. 
Under  the  administrations  of  lords  Palmerston  and  Kussell,  the  admiralty  built  broad* 
side  vessels.  Lord  Derby's  government  signalized  their  aeoession  to  power  in  1866  by 
immediately  ordering  four  iron  turret-ships  of  immense  power  and  4,000  tons  each. 
*  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  turret-ships  are-^that  much  heavier  ordnance  can 
be  earned  centrically  than  at  broadside,  with  equal  dislocating  pressure  on  the  keel;. 
that  in  a  sea  the  platform  from  which  aim  is  to  be  taken  is  ste<^dier  at.  the  center;  that 
the  mark  offered  to  the  enemy  is  smalTfer;  and  that  the  pinners  are  safer,  as  the  turret 
can  be  turned  with  its  port-hole  away  from  the  enemy  durmg  loading.  The  DeraetaUon, 
with  her  85-ton  guns,  has  been  exceeded  in  power  by  the  Tnjtextble,  whose  armor-plating, 
amidships,  is  two  ft.  thick,  and  which  is  furnished  with  two  turrets,  each  containmg ' 
two  81-ton  guns.  Mr.  Rendel,  upon  whose  principle  the  guns  arc  mounted,  uses 
hydraulic  power,  which  enables  the  loading  and  nring  to  be  conducted  by  two  men  only. 

TITBRITEUIDJE,  a  family  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  having  a  much  elongated 
spiral  sheU,  the  lower  spires  remarkably  separated.  The  name  turret-shell  is  often  given 
to  tljem.  .  , 

TmtlLE,  the  popular  name t  of  tboe§  chelonian  rei>tiles,  the  family  chdorUada  of 
aome>  which  have  a  rather  flat  campace,  and  finrlike  paddles  instead  of  legs,  suited, 
for  swimming,  «Dd  not  for  walking.  The  fpre-Umbs  are  much  longer  than  the  hind- 
limbs.  The  toes  are  not  all  furaialied  with  nails;  in  some  species,  there  is  only  one 
on  each  foot,  in  oth<«s  there  ^fle  two.  Turtles  are  all  marine,  and,although  tliey  lay 
their  eggs  oo  the  beaoh»  seldom  visit  the  shor^,  for  any  other  purpose.  They  deposit 
their  eggs  in  hobes.  whkh  thfy. scoop  in  the  sand  with  their  hmdrfeet.  The  eggs  are 
numerous,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  being  often  deposited  at  a  time,  and 
the  turtle  lays  several  times  a  year.  The  young,  soon  after  being  batched,  nuike  their 
way  through  the  sand  w^hich  covers  them,  and  immediately,  betake  themselves  to  the 
water.  The  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sand  alone,  and  the  young  receive  no 
attention  from  their  parents*  Turtles  crawl  slowly  and  awkwardly  on  the- shore;  but 
their  movements  in  water  are  comparatively  quick,  and  even  graceful.  Some  of  Uie 
species  feed  entirely  on  grass-wrack  and  sea-weeds;  which  their  powerful,  hnrd^  and. 
sharp-edged  Jaws  eut  with  great  eas^;  others  prey  on  crustaceans,  piellusks,  and  fislies. 
Their  jaws  are  powerful  enough  to. crush  very  large  shells,  and  the  carnivorous  turtles 
ate  in  general  more  rapid  in  their  movementSs  than  the  others.    The  flesh  of  those  which 


sttt>8ist  OD  animal  food  ia  musky  and  unpleaeant;  but  tlmt  of  the  specied  vfhOBe  food  is 
vegetable  Is  much  esteemed.  In  many  tropical  countries,  turtles,  after  being  captured, 
are  kept  in  enclosures  to  which  the  tiae  has  access,  to  be  killed  when  they  are  wanted. 
They  ure  capable  of  subsisting  long  without  food,  and  are  imported  alive  from  the  West 
Indies  into  Britain,  to  supply  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  In  tropical  countries,  turtles 
are  often  very  cheap.  Their  eggs  are  a  much-esteeemed  article  of  food  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  found,  and  are  sought  for  by  probing  the  saad  with  a  light  stiff  cane  in 
the  places  known  to  be  frequented  by  turtles.  Turtles  are  easflv  taken  when  thev  come 
a&hore  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  eggs,  and  one  after  another  may  be  turned  on  its 
back— in  which  position  it  is  helpless,  and  cannot  make  its  escape— tall  a  sufficient  num- 
ber is  secured.  They  are  also,  however,  taken  in  the  sea,  being  cautiously  approached 
by  boats  when  resting,  or  apparently  sleeping,  at  the  surface,  or  by  divers  when  descried 
at  the  bottom  in  their  fe^lnff-grounds.  A  small  harpoon  is  used,  or  a  rope  is  thrown 
over  the  head  of  the  turtle,  'nirtles  are  sometimes  pursued  by  boats  In  shallow  parts  of 
the  sea  until  they  are  exhausted,  the  clearness  of  the  water  peimittiog  them  to  be  seen 
even  when  they  dive;  and  when  the  boat  gets  near  enough,  a  man  leaps  overboard,  and 
seizes  the  turtle,  clinging  with  both  hands  to  the  slielL  It  is  said  that  at  Mozambique  a 
species  of  sucking-flSi  (eekineis)  is  used  for  catching  turtles,  a  cord  being  altacJied  to 
the  fish,  which  is  allowed  to  swim  away  in  the  sea,  and  is  sure  to  fasten  itself  firmly  to- 
the  first  turtle  it  meets. 

The  most  esteemed  turtle  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  Grbbn  Txtbtlb  (efiehma  mydMy 
which  is  the  only  kind  Imported  into  Britain  for  aldermanlc  and  other  feasts.  The 
green  turtle  attains  a  lurge  size,  being  sometimes  six  or  seven  feet  In  length,  and  weigh- 
u^f  700  or  800  lbs.  The  plates  of  its  carapace  do  not  .overlap  one  another;  the  central 
ones  are  almost  regular  nezagons.  The  popular  name  is  derived  not  so  much  from  the 
external  color,  which  Is  mostly  a  dark  olive,  passine  into  dingy  white,  as  from  that  of 
the  fat,  so  much  prized  by  epicures.-- Another  excellent  species  of  turtle  is  the  Ediblb 
Turtle-  {eheUmia  mrgata)  of  the  East  Indies,  which  is  frequently  four  or  five  feet  lon^. 
— ^The  Hawkbill  Turtle  (earetla  imbnoata),  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlaiiiic 
ocean,  in  the  Indfam  ocean,  and  in  the  Bed  sea,  is  particularly  valuable,  as  yielding  the 
best  U)rtoi8e-shell  (q.v.).  It  is  one  of  those  turtles  which  have  the  plates  of  the  camiMiGe 
imbricated,  or  overlapping  one  another  like  tiles.  Its  flesh,  although  not  so  much 
esteemed  as  that  of  the  green  turtle,  is  a  good  article  of  food;  its  eggs  are  also  v«ry 
good. — There  are  other  turtles,  having  the  head  of  a  larger  size,  and  the  Jaws  curved 
toward  one  another  at  the  extremity,  of  which  one  is  the  Ix)aoBRHBAJ>  Turtle  (oMuana 
oUvaoea),  a  native  of  the  wanner  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  very  rare  visitant  of  the 
Brithtii  seas.  Othen,  again,  have  the  carapace  and  plastron  not  hard,  but  leatiiery,  and 
sometimes  soft  enourii  to  yield  to  the  pressure  o(  the  finger.  One  of  these  is  the  CoRi- 
AOBoos  Turtle  (tpmrgiBcariacaa)  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  found  even  on  the  British  shores.  It  attains  a  very  large  size,  even  greater  thaa 
any  of  the  species  already  described,  but  its  flesh  is  coarse  and  unpleasant 

The  Fren^,  encouraged  bv  their  suooess  in  pisdculture,  have  attempted  to  introduce 
the  green  turtle  on  the  southern  coasts  of  France.  There  has  not:  yet  been  time  to 
prove  the  success  of  the  expeiiment, 

TXTBTLE-DOTS,  or  Turtle.  Turtur,  a  genus  of  coHunibiddf  having  the  bill  more 
slender  than  pigeons,  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  slightly  bent  down.  They  are  also 
more  slender  and  elegant  In  form  tiian  pigeons,  and  generally  smaller;  the  wings  are 
longer  and  more  pointed;  and  the  tall  is  longer,  rounded,  or  slightly  graduated.  There 
are  numerous  species,  natives  of  warm  climates.  Their  soft  snd  gentle,  yet  loud  cooing 
has  attracted  attention  even  more  than  theur  beauty,  and  made  them  a  favorite  subject 
of  allusion  in  poetry.  71  riwrius,  the  most  common  species  in  Palestine,  and  probably 
the  one  intended  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  is  about  ten  Inches  in  entire  length,  with  a 
short  tail;  the  general  color  gray  tinged  with  red;  the  upper  parts  greenish  brown,  with 
a  black  collar  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is  often  kept  in  confinement,  and  becomes 
very  tame.— Very  similar  to  this  In  size  and  form  is  the  Comhon  Txtrtle-dovb  (71 
esmmuniB),  a  native  of  almost  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World»  a  summer  visitant 
of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  England,  where  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  soutli-eastern 
counties.  In  Kent,  flocks  of  twenty  or  more  are  often  seen,  particularly  in  the  pea-ields. 
Tbe  tail  is  Ion?  and  much  rounded;  the  plumage  soft,  and  without  gloss,  exhibiting 
finely-mingled  lints  of  gray  and  brown;  the  crown  of  the  bead  bluish;  all  the  tidH 
feathers  tipped  with  white;  a  black  patch  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  Other  species  of 
turtle-dove,  from  diiferent  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  these,  are  not  unfreqnently 
kept  in  confinement,  and  are  very  gentle,  If  not  very  Intelligent  pets.  Their  cooing 
resounds  through  a  whole  house. 

TUSCALOO'SA,  a  oo.  In  n.w.  Alabama,  oontainhig  a  part  of  the  ooal  field  of 
Alabama;  16d0  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  84,569—94,408  of  American  birth,  9,675  colored.  Oo. 
seat,  Tuscaloosa. 

TTJ8CAV  OSinSB  OF  ABCHXTTCTtrBE.  one  of  the  five  classic  ordere  (q.v.).  being  & 
Roman  modificHXion  of  the  Doric  style  with  unfluted  columns,  andrwlthout  itrlgly]^s. 
It  is  the  simplest  of  the  orders.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ It 
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THWAVT,  f^mtrly  %  lovvreign  mnd  diudi}r  in  tiie  w.  of  Italy,  Mnf  fo#  Ws  idbfli 
port,  but  noi  whoUy,  aand  tr.  of  the  ApemiineB,  in  lat  42*"  SO'— 44'  la  n.,  and  long. 
10**  lfi'^l2r  20'  east.  Area,  8.440  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1860,  at  the  date  of  iU  annexatioD  Uk 
Sardinia*  1,800,000;  1871,  l,98d»810.  The  n.  and  n«e.  of  the  coimtnr  ia  filled  with  moim 
tains,  whence  numeroua  rivers  and  streama  flow  down  to  the  sea,  the  moet  important  of 
which  are  the  Arno  (q.v.)»  tbe  Sercliio^  and  the  Ombrone.  This  district  ia  also  the' 
Bouroe  Of  the  Tiber  (q.v.).  The  rest  of  Tuscany  ia  an  undulating  region  of  hills  and 
dales,  except  the  coasts,  which  are  flat  and  marshy.  Of  tbese  maiBh-lands,  the  largest  ia 
(or  was)  the  Marenuna  (q.v.).  The  principal  crotw  are  maize,  wheat,  rye,  and  barlev. 
Wine  and  oil  are  also  abundantly  produced.  Mules,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared  in 
great  numbero;  there  are  flourishing  manufactures  of  silks,  woolen^  and  straw  (for 
hats);  and  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  articles  in  marble,  alabaster,  porce- 
lain, coral,  wax.  etc.  Tuscany,  as  a  eomparimsnto  uf  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  comprises 
the  admioistEntiTe  provinoes  of  Arezzo,  Fii-enze,  Grosseto,  Uvorno,  Lucca,  Massa  de 
Carrara,  Pisa,  and  Siena. — The  ancient  history  of  Tutscany  is  described  at  length  in  the 
article  Btruria,  and  its  mediaeval  history  in  the  article  Florencb.  It  is  only  uecessary 
to  add  that  modern  Tuscany  was  first  constituted  in  its  present  dimensions  in  1500, 
when  Cosmo  de  Medici  became  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  On  Auff.  10, 1860,  the  national 
assembly  of  Tuscany  pronounced  the  deposition  of  the  reigning  dynasty;  and  four  days, 
later,  declared  for  annexation  to  Sardinia. 

TU8€ARA'WA8,  a  co.  in  e.  Ohio;  WO  sq.m. ;  pop,  *80,  40,197—85,909  of  American' 
birth,  140  colored.    Co.  seat,  New  Philadelphia. 

TUBOABO'BAB,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  who,  at  the  settlement  of  North 
Carolina,  had  15  towns  on  the  Tar  and  Neuse  rivers,  and  1300  warriors.  In  1711  they 
beeaa  a  war  with  the  settlers,  and^ter  a  series  of  savage  encounters,  wen  defeated,  and 
joined  the  Iroquois  in  Kew  York,  where  they  became  allies  of  the  English,  and  wher» 
about  50  famiUea  still  reside  on  an  Indian  reservation  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

TUSCOXA,  a  cb;  In  e.  Michigan,  having  Saginaw  bay  on  the  n.w. ;  890  sq.m. ;  pop.. 
'80,  26,739—18,786  of  American  birth,  106  colored.     Co.  seats,  Yassar  and  Caro. 

TWOTLniC,  anciently  a  citv  of  Latium,  about  15  m.  s.  of  Rome,  was  situated  on  ft 
ridge  of  hills  known  as  the  Collei  TuseuUmi.  and  fonning  part  of  the  Alban  mnge. 
We  ouj^fat  not  to  infer  from  its  name  (as  Festus  does,  «.e.  Tumo$)  that  it  had  any  conneo* 
tion  with,  the  Btniscans.  Mythically,  it  derived  its  oriffin  from  Telegonns  and  Circe; 
but  we  catch  the  firs^  certiain  glimpse  of  its  historical  existence  toward  the  close  of  the 
regal  period  at  Romci  Then,  however,  it  appears  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  and  power,  and  therefore  its  beginnings  are  in  all  probabUity  remote. 
OctiwiasMamilins,  ruler  of  Tusculum,  and  the  foremost  prince  in  Latium,  marri^  a 
daughter  of  Tarquin  the  proud  (see  Tabqxtinius),  and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
last  of  the  great  struggles  made  by  the  banidied  tyrant  to  regain  bis  kingdom.  On  that 
oQcasion,  the  Latins  were  so  thoroughly  beaten  (see  BsGiLLini  Lakk)  that  tbev  were  fain 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  victor,  and  ever  after— except  in  the  single  instance  of. 
the  great  Latin  war  (84(V-888  b.c.)— remained  steady  in  theur  attachment  and  fidelity  to 
Rome.  As  early  as  878  b  c,  the  inhabitants  of  Tusculum  received  the  Roman  f  ranchise^ 
and  among  its  many  distinguished  gerUes  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  Porcian,  which 
produced  two  famous  men  of  a  thoroughly  "Roman"  stamp,  Catom^'c^randCatomtn^. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  republic,  Tusculum  became  a  famous  country  residence  of  the 
wealthy  Romans.  Lucullus  had  a  villa  here  (with  parks  and  gardens  extending  north- 
ward for  miles);  so  had  Cato,  Brutus,  Hortensius,  Oiassus,  Oiesar,  and  Cicero.  The 
villa  (Jkisculanum,  Tusculum  house)  of  the  great  orator  is  peculiarly  memorAt3le  as  the 
place  where  he  composed  many  of  his  philosophical  works,  and  particularly  those 
charming  dialogues(!rtMctt£an<9cfMputo^n68)  which  derive  their  name  from  it.  Long 
after  the  western  empire  had  fallen,  Tusculum  continued  to  flourish.  As  late  as  the 
12th  c,  the  ancient  city  continued  entire;  but  in  1191  it  was  stormed  by  the  Romana 
(between  whom  and  the  Tusculans  there  had  lonff  been  a  deadly  fend),  and  raxed  to  the 
px>und.  It  never  recovered  from  tbis  blow;  but  lower  down  th'ere  arose  from  its  ruins, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  town  of  Frascati  (q.v.).  Many  fine  remains  of  ancient  Tuscu- 
lum have  been  dug  up  in  recent  times,  the  most  renoArkable,  perhaps,  being  the  amphi* 
theater,  theater,  and  city  walls. 

T1TS8AC  OBA88,  Daetylis  ecBipitota,  a  lar^  grass  of  the  same  genus  with  the  cockV 
foot  grass  of  Britain,  a  native  of  the  Falkland  islands,  remarkable  for  fonning  great 
tufts,  sometimes  5  or  6  ft  in  height,  the  long  tapering  leaves  hanging  over  in  graceful 
curves,  from  6  to  8  ft.  long,  and  an  indi  broad  at  the  base.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently 
delicate  to  be  very  good  food  for  horses  and  catUe;  and  the  attention  of  British  farmers 
having  been  very  stronsly  called  to  it,  it  has  been  tried  with  suocess  in  the  Hebrides, 
Orkney  islands,  and  other  localities  in  which  there  is  a  peaty  soil  exposed  to  winda 
loaded  with  sea-spray,  to  which  it  promises  to  be  a  very  valuable  acqui.^'ition.  Th» 
inner  part  of  the  stem,  a  little  above  the  mot,  is  soft,  crisp,  flavored  like  a  hazel- nut, 
and  often  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  FalkUnd  islands.  The  young  shooterare  boil 
and  eaten  as  aispBragus.  jitized  by  vjOOS 
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4  Xiraailiii'AO^ »  ^ons  df  iplaats  ^1  Ui«  tuUnrBhorder  oompatUm,  tebaoAer  lEJI^fttMOKp, 
hiiviug  bractese  w^itb  a  mfttnbifetnous  edge,  anatei  reeeptaoie^  a  bainr  fiappus;  Uie dorata 
oi  tiki*  ray  pnUlUfenous,  in.^ony  rows,  toqeue- shaped;  those  of  the' disk 'perfect,  few. 
Ti >l^:/bra,  sometimes  called  Colt's-voot,  is  the  on)}'  British. species.  It  fats  single- 
^wjered  sealr  scapes,  appearing  before  the  leaves  in  eariy  spring,  the  flowero  yellow, 
hath  disk  and  ray;,  the  leaves  heart-shaped,  angular,  downy  beneath.  The  leaves  Jiave 
a  somewhat  glutinous  and  subaerid  taste,  and  are  used  eittiier  by  smoking,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  decoction,  for  relief  of  asthmas  and  troublesome  cougjhsw  They  have  been  used 
T^ith  advantage  tn  scrofula.'r-'Kearly  ailied  to  this  genua  is  pOcuiteSt  of  which  one  species, 
the  Butter  iiuB  (P.  vulfffMru,  formerly  tiutOdffo  petanutt),  is  a  native  of  Britain.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  tu$9Uago  foffarat  but  are  much  larger;  the  flowem  also  appear 
before  the  leaves,  but  in  a  dense  thyrsus^  and  are  of  a  pale  flesh-color.  ;  The  flowers  of 
both  are  much  sought  after  by  bees,  as  are  those  of  P,  (formerly  tustUago)  alba,  P 
(formerly  T.)  ft'ograng,  natives  of  the  &  of  Europe,  not  uncommon  in  our  flower- 
gardens. 

T9880CX  MOTH,  Laria  pudibunda,  a  grayish-white  moth,  about  an  inch  long,  the 
upper  wings  freckled,  with  four  irregular  darkish  lines,  the  under  wings  nearly  white. 
The  caterpillar  does  great  mlschiei  in  hop  plantations,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
hop-dog. 

TTTTOE,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  a  guardian  of  the  person  as  well  as  of  the 
^tate  of  a  boy  under  14^  or  a  girl  under  12;  that  is,  while  they  are  in. a. state  uoder  that 
of  puberty.  At  common  law,  a  father  is  bot|i  tutor  and  cnrator  of  his  qUildren.  Tutors 
are  divided  into  three  kinds:  tutors  nominate,  tutors  at  law,  and  tutors  dative.  A  tutor 
nominate  is  he  whom  the  father^  whoifaaa  (ihe  sole  power  of  naminga  tutor,  lita  appointed 
hy  will  or  deed.  Sometimes  several  are.  appoiated  to  act  jointly.  In  general,  no  security 
ia  required  from  a  tutor  nominate,  because  the  father^  choice  Impliea  that  the  tutor  ia  a 
trustworthy  person.  Yet^  if  he  is  vergensaddnopiam,  or  of  .doubnisl  cluuncter^  security 
will  be  required.  Tutors  at  law  are  those  whom  the  law  will  appoiht  in  a  ceztaia  ODder 
of  relationship,  if  tL^reis  no  tutor  nonoinate.  No  cogQ^te,  i.e.,  no. relation  by  the 
iDofher^B  side,  will  be  appointed;  but  t)ie  nearest  agnate,  i.e.;  apoiTson  related  throuoh 
the  father, will  be  appointed,  if  a  male  and  of  the  age  of  25  and  Me  to  igive  security.  The 
ttutor,  however*  has.  only  the  custodyof  the  pupil's  estate,  while  the  dustodyotthepupirs 
person  IB  given  lo  the  mother  or  nearest. cognate*  A  tutor  dative  ia  inaso^d  by  the  crowa 
whon  theis  ia  no  tutor  nominate  or  tutor  at  law.  Tutors  other,  .than  .tutors  at  law  have 
the  custody  of  both  the  person  and  estate  of  the  pupil»  md'  act  alone  for  the  pupil,  suing 
loriamd  dischargin|;  all  debts  due,  and  maDaging  the  propen^.  >  The  tator's  office  is 
gratuitous,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  derive  any  profit  from  it,  or  to^diotftcts  tnoonsistent 
with  his  duty.  For  some  purposes,  however,  auoh  as  selling  tlic^  pupiPs  :land,  he  must 
l^ave  the  sanction  of  the  court  of  session*  He  is  liound^  on  entering  .oOce,  to  make  up 
an  inventoiy,  and  must  keep  proper  accounts*  ... 

TUTTLE,  DAmEij  6yi/V]senmi,<».i».,  b.  K.  Y.,  1^7;'  graduated  at  Oohimhia  college, 
1^7;  studied  theology  in  the  general  Iheologioal  seminaiT  (Protestant  £pifl06pal);  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Montana,'  including  tn  In's  jurisdiction,  Idaho  and  tTtah. 
'  TUTTt,nrOEir,  a  t.  of  Wtlrtcmbefg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dannbe,  20  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Si^marinffen.  It  has  mannfaclures  of  knives,  needles,  cloth,  coiton,  hosiery,  linen; 
and  silk,  and  carries  on  hesides  some  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  '75,  7,515.  Tuttlingcn  is 
historically  notable  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  1643,  during  the  Tliirty  Years*  war,  in 
which  an  Austro-Bavarian  force,, under  Hatzfcld  and  Mercy,  defeated  the  French. 

TTJtTY  PQWBEB,  an  impure  oxide  of  zinc,  whicli  is  found  in  the  chimneys  of  the 
furuaces  in  which  the  ores  oi  that  metal  are  roasted.    It  has  some  value  in  medicine. 

XUTinXA,  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  bek»oging  to  the  group  of  the  Kavi^ors'  or 
Samoan  islnoda  (q.v.),  is  about  17  m,  long  and  6  m.  hroad,  and  is  said  to  contain  nearly 
5,000  iflhabitants.  .The  coast  is  bold,  and  the  island  is.traveiaed  by  sharp-peaked  moun- 
tains, highly  picturesque  in  outline,  and  rising  to  from  2g500  to  8,500  feet.  The  harbor 
of  Piigo  Pugo,  an  ancient  crater,  is  very  deep,  and  completely  landlocked  by  lofty 
mountjuins.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with  dense  green  forests,  comprisii^  the 
bamboo,  banana,  cocoa-nut  tree  and  other  palms.  .  Between,  the  months  of  November 
and  May,  f tearful  hurricanes  break  over,  the  ishmdv  and  so  powerful  is  their  effect,  that 
thev  are  said  by  the  natives  to  shin  the  land,— Cruise  of  M.  M,£*  Fomx^  by  T.  Hood 
(Edmonston  and  Douglas,  Edin.,  1863.)  .     . 

ITJY'EBE,  tlie  .nozzle  or  small  pipe  through  which  the  air  is  forced  into  a  blast-furnace. 

TVEB,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  and  on  the  s.e.  by  those  of  Moscow  and  Smolensk.  Area,  85.080  sq^-m..;  pop. 
'70,  1,520,881,  mostly  Russians.  In  configuration,  the  government  is  an  elevated  table- 
land, forming  part  of  the  Valdai  plateau,  which  throws  off  rivers  that  mn  n.w.  into 
the  Baltic,  and  8.e.  into  tlie  Caspian  iea  respectively.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Volga, 
i^iCh  its  affluents,  the  Tvertza,  and  the  Mol(Mm;  the  Westom  Dwina,  the  Msta,  anH  the 
TsDSi  Most  of  those  rivets  rise  in  the  n;w.  of  the  goverhment  where  there  nrenmnerons 
lakes.  The  climate  is  somewhat  severe;  the  soil  is  not  fertile,  the  most  of  the  govern- 
ment being  in  marshes,  and  in  woods  and  tracts  of  turf,  the  wofking  of  :which^  howsever. 
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•employments  of  the  inhabitants  are  principally  agricultural;  but  other  modes  of  iadns- 
trv  are  gradually  developing  themsefves,  especiallV  along  the  great  commercial  highways 
of  the  goyemment;  50,000  men  are  employed  in  the  lake-fisheries,  which  are  important, 
and  in  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

TYXB,  a  city  of  Great  Russia,  capital  of  the  govemment  of  the  same  name,  stands  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Volga  with  the  Tvertza,  848  m.  6.e.  of  St.  Petersburg,  bv  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  railway.  The  Volga,  which  is  here  wider  than  the  Thames  at 
London  bridge,  becomes  first  navagable  for  steamers  at  this  town,  although  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  accomplishine  the  vovaKe  hence  to  Nijni-Novgorod  when  the  water  is  low. 
Among  the  important  buildings  of  Tver  are  d  monasteries,  ^  churches,  and  47  factories 
of  different  kinds,  of  which  tSb  chief  is  theoottton-mill  of  Kaoulin  and  Zoloffin,  in  which 
1500  people  find  employment.  Nail-making  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  The 
situation  of  Tver  is  very  convenient  as  a  landing-place,  in  consequence  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  railway  here  meeting  the  Volga,  the  principal  artery  of  the  commerce 
of  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town  is  oontinuaUy  increas- 
ing. Cereals  and  iron  bronght  from  Sibeiia  ace  the  chief  articles  of  comm«voe»  and 
besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  linen,  leather,  and  paper  are  largely  manufac- 
tured.   Pop.  'Vr,  30,8M. 

TWSBD,  the  most  famous  of  Scottish  rivers,  rises  in  the  extreme  s.  of  Peeblesshire,  at 
an  elevktion  of  1500  ft.  above  sea  level.  It  flows  n.e.  to  near  P^bles,  thence  e.  by  s.  to 
its  Junction  with  Ettrick  water,  and  thence  in  an  easterly  and  finally  north-easteriy 
direction  to  its  embouchure  in  the  North  sea  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  The  river  drains 
great  part  of  Peeblesshire,  traverses  the  northern  districts  of  Selkirk  and  Roxburgh 
shires;  and  in  its  lower  course  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Berwickshire  on  the  n.w. 
and  the  English  border-land  on  the  s.e.  It  receives  the  Ettrick,  the  Teviot,  and  tlie 
Till  from  the  s. ;  and  the  Gala,  Leader,  and  Adder  from  the  north.  The  Tweed  passes 
Peebles,  Innerleithen,  Melrose,  Dryburgh  abbey,  Kelso,  Coldstream,  and  Berwick,  where 
It  f^s  into  the  sea  after  a  course  of  96  m.,  and  having  drained  an  area  estimated  at  1870 
aq.m.— greater  than  that  of  any  other  Scottish  river,  except  the  Tay.  The  highest 
regions  through  which  the  river  flows  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  nature  of  moors;  the 
middle  course  of  the  river  is  through  narrow  vallevs,  flanked  br  hills,  clothed  with 
woods  or  In  pasture;  and  its  lower  course,  through  wide^spread  valleys,  picturesque  and 
tieautiful,  and  through  the  rich  plain  of  the  Merse  (see  Bsrwickshirb),  has  many  attrac- 
tions. The  tide  is  felt  at  Norliam  castle,  10  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  but  there 
IS  little  or  no  navigation  abbve  Berwick.  Possibly  the  Tweed  owes  its  fame  more  to  the 
associations  which  connect  themselves  with  it,  than  to  the  charms  of  the  scenery  through 
which  it  flows.  Traversing  the  heart  of  the  "borders,'"  it  has  been  witness  to  many  a 
foray  between  the  warrior-farmer  n.  and  s.  of  its  banks,  as  well  ae  many  a  deadly  strag. 
gle  between  the  rival  houses  of  the  s.  of  Scotland;  and  its  name  is  frequent  in  ballad  and 
story.    The  Tweed  is  famous  as  a  salmoa  and  trout  stream, 

TWEED,  William  Marcy,  1888-78?  h.  N.  Y. ;  son  of  a  chair-maker,  and  followed 
the  same  business,  receiving  sUght  educatiea;- entered  politics  while  a  very  young  man, 
and  was  an  alderman  in  18tH^,  and  member  of  congress  in  1868.  In  1867*^  was  school 
commissioner  of  the  7th  ward;  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  (New  York),  and  president  of  the  board  during  four  successive  terms.  In  1887 
and  1889  served  as  state  senator;  a  member  of  the  Tammany  society  for  many  years,  he 
became  grand  sachem  in  1869-71.  Having  been  appointed  deputy  street  commissioner 
In  1868,  when  that  department  was  changed  to  the  department  of  *  public  works,  he  was 
at  its  head,  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  initiate,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  combination  known  as  the  "  Tammany  ring,"  though  by  many  it  is  claimed 
that  tlie  actual  leader  in  this  movement  was  Peter  B.  Sweeney,  city  chamberlain.  A 
system  of  "  raising"  tlie  amounts  of  vouchers  for  city  and  county  work  was  arranged  by 
those  who  were  in  the  "ring,"  and  thus  enormous  sums  were  stolen,  which  were  oividea 
among  them.  The  power  gained  by  the  possession  and  use  of  so  much  money  was 
employed  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  "  ring,"  and  to  prevent  its  members  from 
being  brought  to  justice.  Legislatures  and  judges  were  bribed ;  and  bills  passed  and 
deciuotts  rendered  in  their  favor.  Gisantio  schemes  of  city  improvemoDt  were  omoized 
and  carried  out  successfully.  Fraudulent  bills  were  auditecf,  and  their  sum  divided 
among  the  thievea.  No  such  complete  plan  of  public  spoliation  was  ever  devised  and 
executed  before  in  any  country.  The  exi)08ure  of  tliis  vast  system  of  peculation  was 
made  through  the  oolumns  of  the  N.  Y.  Imief,  through  the  intervention  of  a  disappointed 
«nemy  of  the  "ring;"  and  Tweed  was  indicted  in  1872  for  forgery  and  grand  larceny. 
Two  trials  were  held,  and  he  was  convicted  on  61  counts,  and  sentenced  to  19  years'  con- 
finement in  the  penitentiary,  and  to  pavafineof  $13,800.18;  one  year  for  each  of  12 
counts  in  the  indictment ;  and  a  flne  of  $250  each  for  89  other  counts.  He  was  confined  on 
Btackweirs  island  from  Nov.,  1878,  until  June,  1875,  when  he  was  released  by  a  decision 
of  tlie  court  of  appeals,  on  a  legaX  technicalitv.  He  was  immediately  arrested  on  a  war- 
rant issued  in  a  eivil  suit  for  $6, 198,967.85.  and  sent  to  Ludlow  street  jail.  Being  permitted 
to  go  out  to  drive  with  an  ofllcer,  he  made  his  eacspe  while  paying  a  visit  to lus  M'ife  in 
Madison  ayeniie,  and  sooeearfiilly  fled  the  coantiy  and  went  to  Spain.  He  was  caught 
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and  returned  in  Not.,  1876,  and  again  iacaioeiated  in  liodlow  street  Jail  until  April  V^r 

1878,  when  he  died. 

TWEXDICOITTH.    See  Bbrwxck-on-Twved. 

TWEEDS,  a  name  originally  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  woolen  cloth,  produced  in  the 
g.  of  Scotland,  largely  nmde  at  Galashiels,  Hawick,  Selkirk,  Jedburgh,  and  other  places 
on  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  prepared  chiefly  for  men's  apparel,  but  its  use 
and  consumption  for  women's  wear  has  of  late  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  It  is  of 
an  open,  soft,  flexible  nature;  differing  from  English  supenine  cloth  in  not  beinff  so 
finely  spun  or  dkoaely  woven,  and  most  of  all  in  not  being  so  thoroughly  felted.  The 
fabric  of  broadcloth  is  not  intended  to  show  any  appearance  of  weaving,  whereas  in 
tweeds,  starting  from  the  *' shepherd's  plaid,"  the  whole  art  .of  weaving  is  capable  of 
being  develops  in  novel  and  fanciful  designs,  admitting  of  great  variety  of  texture. 
Tweeds  are  further  chaiucterised  by  their  purity  of  color  and  genuineness  of  make — 
shoddy,  mungo,  and  cotton-warp  not  being  yet  used  in  the  production  of  even  the 
cheaper  kinds.  It  is  a  manufacture  of  comparatively  reoent  date.  Seventy-flve  years 
ago,  Galashiels,  a  principal  seat  of  the  maufacutuie,  was  only  a  small  viih^:  its  few 
weavers  individually  manufacturing  a  species  of  coarse  woolen  cloth  called  ^'Galashiela 
my[,-"  made  from  wool  grown  on  the  surrounding  hills.  About  forty  years  later  the 
fabric  was  so  far  improved,  that  its  use  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  border  shepherds, 
but  it  hBd  begun  to  be  more  or  less  worn  by  all  cTasBes  in  towns.  The  warmth,  com- 
fort, and  durability  of  tweeds,  as  well  as  their  suitability  for  all  seasons,  gradually  led 
to  their  being  preferred  to  the  hard  tartans,  Manchester  hnens,  and  nankeens  of  former 
days;  and  eventuallv  even  to  English  doeskins.  The  demand  for  them  rapidly  in- 
creased. Galashiels  has  become  a  considerable  town,  and  many  large  mills  are  now  in 
active  operation  on  the  Tweed  audits  "waters,"  although  they  have  for  many  years 
ceased  to  furnish  power  enough  for  the  machinery.  Kor  nas  the  manufacture  confined 
itself  to  Tweedside,  but  has  spread  northward  to  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  and  Inverness;  and 
southward  to  Dumfries,  and  into  Cumberland.  The  wools  used  in  the  production  of 
tweeds  are  principally  Cheviot,  South  American,  and  Danish  for  the  coarser  kinds;  and 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Saxony  for  the  better  Qualities.  The  processes  of  spin- 
ninff  and  weaving  are  similar  to  those  adopted  for  English  woolen  cloth,  the  machinery, 
in  fact,  being,  in  the  main,  exactly  the  same.  A  great  impetus  was  given  about  the 
.  year  185^  by  improved  wool  wastung  and  drying  machinery,  and  especially  the  success- 
ful introduction  of  self-acting  mules  for  the  drawing  and  spinning  of  the  yams  direct 
from  carding-engine,  condenser,  and  rovings.  More  recently,  in  order  to  a  division  of 
labor  adod  capital,  factories  have  been  erected  for  spinning  only,  and  others  for  weaving 
and  finishing.  This  manuflacture,  now  one  of  the  great  staples  of  Scotland,  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  following  figures  exhibit  the  advanoe  made  in  Scotland  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fabrics  of  this  class  from  1851  to  1862: 

18M.  1881. 

Number  of  factories 72  83 

poweivlooras 889  1089 

Sets  of  cardmg-engines 225  805 

Value  of  goods  made,  about £600,000  £1,600^000 

As  respects  the  progress  made  since  1862.  it  may  be  stated  that,  according  to  an  estimate 
made  in  1878,  the  annual  value  of  tweeds  made  in  Galashiels  and  its  neighborhood 
amounts  to  about  £1,600,000.  The  value  of  such  goods  now  produced  in  all  Scotland 
must  therefore  be  nearly  £8.000,000.  Such  has  been  the  success  of  this  article  that  it 
is  largely  imitated  in  the  English  manufacturing  districts,  in  all  qualities  of  material. 

The  jury  report  on  the  woolen  goods  exhibited  in  the  international  exhibition  of 
1862,  remarks:  "  To  the  Scotch  manufacturers  belongs  the  credit  of  having  found  out 
what  the  public  like,  and  of  having  led  for  a  considerable  period  the  public  taste.  So 
largely  have  their  productions  been  imitated  on  the  continent  that  many  of  the  choicest 
fancy  trouserings  of  France  and  other  countries  are  easily  traceable  in  aesign  and  color- 
ing to  their  Scotch  origin.** 

TWSLFTH-DAT.    See  Bban-kino's  Festival,  and  EFiFHAirr. 

TWZLTE  TABLB8  (Lat.  Lex  or  Leges  Duodmm  Tabuiarum)  the  name  given  to  the 
earliest  code  of  Roman  law.  According  to  the  ancient  account,  tlie  code  originated  in 
this  wise:  In  the  year  462  b.c.,  a  tribune,  C.  Terentilius  Arsa,  brought  forward  a  pro- 
posal to  appoint  five  men  to  draw  up  a  set  of  laws,  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  tm- 
perium  of  the  consuls.  The  aristocracy,  always  furious,  selfish,  and  unwise  in  their 
stmggles  with  the  commons  of  Rome,  violently  resisted  this  reform,  and  for  eight 
years  a  fierce  parliamentary  warfare — if  we  may  so  call  it — was  carried  on  between  the 
two  orders,  which  ended  in  a  sort  of  partial  victory  for  the  plebians;  that  is  to  say,  in 
464  B.G.,  the  senate  assented  to  a  pUbUcUum  (see  Plebiscitb),  in  virtue  of  which  three 
commissioners  were  dispatched  to  Greece  to  report  on  the  laws  in  force  among  the  dif- 
ferent states  there.  After  a  lapse  of  two  years  they  returned;  and  it  was  then-  agreed 
that  ten  men  {deeemwn)  should  be  selected  to  draw  up  a  code  (leg&uM  wrSnMdU);  but 
the  patrician  or  aristocratic  party  took  care  that  these  decemvirs  should  all  ht  chosen 
from  their  body.    The  story  of  the  politioal  fortunes  of  the  decemviri  (q«  v.^  and  <tf  tiie 
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f^te  of  the  leading  decemvir,  Appios  Claudius  (q.T.)>  a>re  veil  kniown,  though  we  believe 
that  it  haa  not  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  historical  dress;  indeed,  it  is  politically  Quite 
unintelligible  in  the  main.  But  what  concerns  us  here  is  not  the  political  career  of  these 
men,  but  the  character  of  the  legislation  ascribed  to  them.  We  say  ascribed  to  them, 
for  the  whole  story  of  the  foreign  travels  of  the  conamissioners,  and  of  their  eclectic  pro- 
cedure in  the  matter  of  the  Solonian  and  other  laws,  is  so  completely  at  variance  wiUi 
the  simple,  narrow,  homs-centefi*6d  feelings  of  the  Roman  people  at  that  early  time,  and 
with  the  thorougbly  Jto/»an  stamp  of  the  legislation  embodied  in  the  "twelve  tables," 
that  it  has  very  reasonably  been  doubted  whether  such  a  commission  ever  existed,  or^ 
if  it  did,  whether  it  did  not  acquire  its  information  from  the  Hellenic  cities  of  lower 
Italy.  Niebuhr,  however/ thinks  the  embassy  to  Greece  just  possible,  though  be  is 
obviously  reluctant  to  go  further,  and  affirm  that  it  really  did  occur  (IacU  Bom.  ^  'at, 
vol.  L  p.  296),  and  points  out  very  clearly  the  difference  between  the  1  toman  and  Greek 
laws.  "All,"  says  he,  "  that  is  distinctive  in  the  Roman  law,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Athenian;  and  distinctive  it  is  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  persons  and  things.  Never 
had  the  Greeks  the  right  of  paternal  authority,  like  the  Romans;  n^ver  the. law,  that  the 
wife,  by  her  marrii^,  entered  into  the  relation  of  a  daughter  and  co-heireiss;  never  the 
jtu  mandpii,  the  formality  in  the  purchase.  The  difference  between  pi^opepty  b^^formal 
purchase  and  simple  property,  between  property  and  hereditary  possession^  does  no^.eziBt 
m  the  Attic  law;  the  Roman  law  of  inheritance,  the  Ronian  law  of  debti  the Romai^i sys- 
tem in  contacts  of  borrowing  and  lending,  are  quite  f oreim  to  the  il^thenians ''  {tect. 
Bern,  Eist,  vol.  L  pp.  295,  296).  These  differences,  and'Ae  number  cdatdearily'  be 
enlarged,  have  induced  modem  historians  to  adopt  the  theorjr — if,  indeed,  that -efaould 
be  caUed  «  ''theory"  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  sound  .investigators,  is  a  demonstrated 
fact— viz. »  that  Uie  twelve  tables,  instead  of  beinff  aa  eclecfic  assortment  of  foreign 
la^s,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  people  of  Rome,  ana  im^soeed  on  them  for  the  first  time, 
i-eally  ezpreesed  the  first  effort  toward  the  codification  of  the  consuetudinary  law  of  the 
Latin  race. 

According  to  Livy  (iii.  57)  and  Diodorus  (xii,  66),  the  laws  of-  ite  twelve  tables  were 
cut  on  bronze  tablets  (whence  their  name),  and  put  up  in  a  public  place.  Whether  these 
tablets  were  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  when  they  sacked  and  burned  Rome  (d90  B.c.)  is  un- 
certain. .  At  ^U  events,  the  later  Romans  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  collection  whidi 
existed  in.  their  time  was  genuine.  The  only  portions  extant  are  those  which  have  been 
quoted  by  jurists  and  others.  The  twelve  tables  is  described  by  Livy  (iii.  34)  as  the  font 
publiei  prifxitiquejuris^the  fountain  of  public  and  private  law.  Cicero  (de  Or,  i.  48,44) 
speaks  of  them  with  high  praise.  In  the  course  of  years,  ihejtispublieum,  as  conid  not 
fail  to  be  the  case,  was  ereatly  changed,  but  the  jus  privcUum  of  the  twelve  tables  con- 
tinued the  fundamentallaw  of  the  Roman  state.  See  Georae  Loiu^'s  article  ''Lex,"  in 
Smith's  Die  of  Or,  and  Bom,  AnL;  Niebuhr's  Led,  Bom,  HiU.  (EngRsh  transhition,  vol. 
i.«  pp.  295-819),  Mommsen's  Hiti,  of  Borne  (English  translation,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap, 
li,  and  book  ii.  chap.  2).  The  most  complete  essay  on  the  history  of  the 
extant  fragments  of  the  twelve  tables  is  to  be  found  in  Dlrksen's  XTitbemeht  dtr  bith- 
erigm  Vermiehesmr  KriHk,  und  fUenteUung  dn  Testes  der  Zw^f'T(tfel-Fragmenie  CUaip, 

TMHEiSTEN,  ATTOtwr  DbtlkvChi«8T£an,d.i>.,  1789-1876;  srtudied  at  Kiel;  professor 
of  theology  at  Kiel,  1814;  succeded  Schleiermacher  at  Berlin,  whose  views  he  had 
adopted,  1885;  was  a  member  of  the  new  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  united 
evangelical  churrh,  1860.  He  published  Vorleaungm  fiber  die  DogmaUk  der  evanffdisehr 
hiiheriechen  Kirehe  Orundrim  d&r  anaH/yHmhm  Logik,-^  MattMae  Flaeiui,  and  edited 
Schleiermacher's  EiMk. 

TWESTEN,  Bji-Bii,  1820-70;  b.  Kiel,  (3krmany ;  son  of  AjMjist;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  connected  with  the  Prussian  judicial  services, 
became  a  leader  in  the  progressive  or  liberal  paity,  and  in  1861  was  elected  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  and  later  a  member  of  the  North -German  reichstag.  He  was  the  author 
of  SohOler  in  eeinam  VerhaUnim  mr  Wiemiechqfl  (1868);  MaehiaveUi  (1868);  and  Die  re- 
HMeen,  poUtiaehen,  und  eodaien  Ideender  Ariatiechen  OuUun>dlker  und  der  Aegypter  in 
iMrer  hietorieehen  EntwickeHung. 

TWICKENHAM,  a  village  in  England,  county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames;  pop.  71, 10,583,  U  is  connected  with  Richmond  on  the  opposite  bank  by  a 
substantial  bridge,  and  is  10  m.  s.w.  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  It  contains  the  great  church 
of  St.  Stephens,  completed  in  1874:  the  estate  of  Alexander  Pope,  where  the  grotto  is  all 
that  remains;  his  monument  is  in  the  church.  At  a  little  distance  is  the  home  of  Wal- 
pole,  called  Strawberry  hill;  and  the  Orleans  house,  temporarily  occupied  by  Louis  Phil- 
^)pe  and  still  owned  by  his  descendants. 

TWIGGS,  a  CO.  in  central  (Borgia,  460  sq.m.;pop.  *80,  8,918— 8,910  of  American 
birth,  6,074  colored.    Co.  seat,  Jefferson ville. 

TWIGGS,  David  Emakitbl,  1790^1862;  b.  G^. ;  son  of  gen.  John  Twiggs,  a  revolu- 
tionary officer.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  rose  through  successive^udes  to  hrig>gen., 
1846,  and  commanded  the  right  wing  in  Uie  battle  of  Palo  Alto  and  Kesaca  de  laralma 
in  the  Mexican  war;brevett^  maj.  gen.  for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  1848;  presented  with  a 


0word  by  congx^as.  la  1648  he  was  i^pointed  mUUary  and  civil  ^OYenwr  of  Ym^Ona; 
dismissed  the  eervice  in  1861,  for  surrendering  troops  and  munitiODS  of  war  to  tlie  state 
of  Texas,  wluch  liad  seceded.  His  brother  Levi  was  iiiiled  at  the  battle  of  Cliapultepec 
in  1847. 

TWIXIOHT.  If  theeaHh  had  no  atmosphere,  we  should  be  involTed  Sn  total  dairk- 
ness  from  the  instant  of  sunset  till  the  Instant  of  sunrise.  The  transition  from  day  to 
night  and  from  night  to  day,  occupies  an  interval  which  varies  with  the  latitude  and 
the  declination  of  Sie  sun.  and  this  intermediate  stage  is  called  twilight.  As  long  as  the 
sun  is  not  more  than  18'  below  the  horizon,  its  light  is  rrficcted  by  the  air  and  the 
clouds  and  vapors  suspended  in  it.  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  even  distant  objjects 
visible.  The  question  of  the  duration  of  twilight  is.  therefore,  simply  reduced  to  this : 
How  long,  after  sunset,  or  before  sunrise,  does  the  sun  reach  a  position  18'  below  the 
horizon  of  a  given  place  T    And  this  can  be  answered  easily  by  calculation  in  spherical 

trigonometry,  Thus,  if  Z  be  the  zenith,  P  tlie 
pole  of  the  heavens,  ABB  the  horizon,  and  M8TN 
the  (sm^UI)  circle  which  the  sun  describes  about  the 
pole;  there  is  twilight  while  the  sun  moves  from  T 
to  8,  ZT  being  an  arc  of  108*.  In  the  spherical 
triangle  ZPT,  we  know  the  three  sides,  for  ZP  is 
the  colatitude  of  the  place.  PT  the  sun's  polar  dis- 
tance, and  ZT  is  108'.  Hence  we  can  calculate  the 
angle  ZPT,  which  is  the  sun's  hour-angle;  and  from 
this  we  find  at  once  how  long  before  or  after  noon 
the  sun  passes  the  point  T.  If  2T'  be  also  106**, 
we  see  that  it  is  ni^ht  while  the  sun  moves  from  T' 
to  T,  day  while  it  moves  from  8  (through  M,  its 
meridian  position)  to  8'.  morning  twilight  from  T 
to  8,  and  evening  twilight  from  8'  lo  T.  Hake 
20  =  1(W.  then,  if  T^  be  less  than  PC,  but  greater  than  PA,  there  win  be  no  p<rfnt  of 
the  sun's  path  (M8'N8)  so  far  as  108"  from  Z;  and  therefore  the  points  T  and  T  will  not 
exist.  In  this  case  the  sun  will  set  and  rise,  but  there  will  be  no  rught,  or,  rather,  twi- 
light will  occupy  the  whole  interval  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  This  cannot  occur  in  low 
latitudes,  but  does  occur  during  certain  periods  of  the  year  in  northern  and  southern 
conntries.    For 

FN  is  90*— sun's  declination, 
PC  is  latitude  +  ir, 

$nd  our  condition  is,  therefore,  that  90*HSun's  declination,  while  greater  than  the  lati- 
tude, does  not  exceed  it  by  more  than  18**.  Or,  in  a  simpler  form,  the  latitude,  together 
With  the  sun's  declination,  must  lie  between  90*  and  T^"*.  Now  the  8un*ir  greatest  deeli- 
tiation  is  about  J98°  90',  and  therefore,  in  lat.  48*^  80'  (79°  to  38*  SO*),  thene  will  be  one 
niriit  in  the  year  (at  the  summer  solstice)  consisting  wholly  of  twilight;  for  hicher  lati- 
tudes, more;  and  for  lower  none,  B6tne  curious  problems  on  this  subject,  sucn  to  the 
finding  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  twilight  is  longest  in  a  given  latitude,  were  among 
theeariy  triiunphB  of  the  differential  calcuTua  A  curious  pnenomepon^- known  as  the 
t^Urglow^  or  second  twilight,  often  seen  in  the  Nubian  desert,  is  referred  by  sir  John 
Herschel  to  a  teeond  reflection  of  solar  light  in  the  atmospliere.  Lambert  and  others  had 
previously  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  second  and  even  third  twilights,  but  in  their 
time  them  was  no  vecoided  obseiration  of  such  appewanoes. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  deduce  from  the  duration  of  twilight  the  height  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere;  and  from  various  measurements  which  have  given  results  agree- 
ing fairiy  with  each  other,  50  m.  has  been  assigned  as  a  probable  value.  But,  till  we 
know  more  of  the  law  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  we  have  no  very  direct  means 
of  testing  the  correctness  of  such  results.  In  all  probability,  they  are  too  small,  as.  in 
deed,  we  might  expect,  if  we  suppose  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosf^ere  to  be  much 
attenuated,  and,  therefore,  reflecting  little  liffht.  Besides,  the  ignition  of  meteorites  is 
believed  to  have  taken  place  at  alntudes  of  more  than  50  m. ;  and  auroral  arciies  have 
been  observed  at  least  00  m.  high. 

TWHL,  a  woven  fabric,  in  which  the  warp  is  raised  one  thread,  and  depressed  two 
or  more  threads  for  the  passage  of  the  weft:  this  gives  the  structure  a  curious  appear- 
ance of  diagonal  lines. 

TWI88.  8ir  Travebs,  D.cii.,  b.  Bngiand,  1810;  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
professor  of  political  economy,  1842-47.  He  was  professor  of  international  law  at  Kind's 
college,  London,  1852-^,  when  he  became  regiiis  professor  of  civil  Uiw  at  Oxford.  He 
became  an  advocate  in  doctor's  commons  in  1840.  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don in  1858.  He  was  advocate-gen.,  1867-72.  Among  his  works  are:  Leeturtg  on  the 
Seienee  qf  International  Law  (1856);  The  Law  of  Nations  (1861);  LawofNaUone  in  Timee 
of  War  (1868);  and  The  Biaek  Book  of  the  AdmiraX^  (1874). 

TWO  MOUNTAINS,  a  co.  of  s.w.  Quebec,  having  the  Ottawa  river  for  itss.  bound 
ary;  258  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  15,615.  Co.  seat,  8ainte  Scholastique.      GqOqIc 
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l\  liD  teland  and  Boondaftlhe noutli  of  iSte Sayannah  river,  Ga.  Tbe  sound  is 
a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  extending  from  Tybee  island  on  the  s.  to  Hilton  Head  on  the  n., 
openinff  to  Port  Royal  entrance  by  Cooper's  river,  Wall's  Cut,  Lasaretto  oraek,  and 
other  cDannels.  The  island  is  6  m.  long  by  8  wide;  and  was  occupied  in  1861  by  gen. 
Sherman,  who  erected  batteries  for  the  reduction  of  i^ort  Pulaskj^  which  capitulated 
Aprmi,l862. 

TT'IUBH,  previoaslT  ta  1988,  the  chief  plaoe  of  execution  in  London,  was  situated 
near  the  n.e.  comer  of  Hyde  park,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Oxford  street,  and  at 
the  point  where  the  Edgeware  and  Uxbridge  roads  untie;  It  took  its  name  from  a  Bmall 
stream  which  ran  fromlf ampstead  to  the  Thames  through  St.  James's  park,  but  which 
'  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  gallows  seems  to  have  been  a  permanent  erection,  rest- 
ing on  niree  posts,  whence  the  phrase  ''  Tyburn's  triple  tree."  Wooden  galleries  were 
erected  near  it  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators.  HogarUi's  Idle  Appnentloe  was 
executed  at  Tyburn ;  and  the  print  which  represents  the  scene,  gives  a  good  idea  of  an 
execution  there.  The'  criminal  was  conveyed  all  the  way  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  a 
distance  of  about  2  m.,  by  Holborn  and  the  Tvburn  road,  now  Oxfordstreet,  but  in  the 
17th  c.  a  ^'sloughy  eounivY  road."  As  Oxford  street  and  London  generally  spread  west- 
ward, the  long  procession  became  inconvenient,  and  the  plaoe  of  execution  was,  on  Dec. 
9,  1788,  removed  to  the  Old  Bailey,  or  Newgate,  where  it  has  ^oee  remained. 

In  early  times,  the  frequency  of  executions  rendered  the  office  of  liaofman  more 
important  than  it  has  since  become.  Throughout  tbe  reign  of  Henry  YUI.  (88  years), 
the  average  number  of  persons  frxeeuted  in  England  was  2,000  annually.  In,our  oWn 
time,  the  corresponding  number  has  sunk  to  twelve.  Formerly,  the  hangman  nnisthave 
had  almost  daily  work.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  tbe  increase  of  population, 
and  the  employment  of  the  Tyburn  hangman  in  state.  executioAS^  explains  the  impor- 
tant place  he  occupied  in  popular  irai^ination,  and  the  frequent  mention  of  him  in  oon- 
temporary  literature.  The  first  on  record  was  "  one  Bull,"  who  flourished  in  160B.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Derrick,  referred  to  in  the  Fcrrtune9  of  Nigei^  and  mentioned  In  a 
political  broadside  as  living  in  1647.  In  the  ballad  of  Ths  PmUmU  TaOor,  published  in 
the  same  year,  reference  is  made  to  lus  successor,  Qregoiy  Brandon-^ 

I  had  been  better  to  hftTO  Ifred  in  bettftty. 
Than  U>  hi^ve  CaUan  into  the  hands  oForegoiT. 

In  Gregory's  time,  it  became  the  custom  to  prefix  "squire"  to  the  names  of  the  Tyburn 
hangmen.  This  Is  said  to  have  originaled  in  a  practical  joke  played  upon  the  garter 
king-ofmrms.  He  was  indoeed  to  certify  the'  authenticity  of  a  coat-of-arms  of  a  gen- 
tleman named  Gregory  Brandon,  who  was  fuppoeed  to  reside  in  Spain,  but  who  turned 
out  tabe  the  hangnan.  The  garter  king  was  committed  to  prison  for  his  negligence, 
and  hoaee  the  popular  error,  that  ''an  executioner  who  has  beheaded  a  state  prisoner 
beoomes  an  esquire."  Gregory  wa^  succeeded  by  bis  son  Richard.  **  Squire  Dnn"  fol- 
lowed; and  after  1dm  came  Jack  Ketch,  or  squire  Ketch,  ^rst mentioned  In  1678.  He  was 
the  executioner  who  beheaded  lord  Russell  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Lord  Maeaulay. 
in  speaking  of  tbe  execution  ci  the  latter,  says :  ' '  He.then  aoooslad  Jack  Ketch,  the  execu- 
tioner, a  wretch  whose  .name  basv  .during  a  century  and  a  half,  been  vulgarly  given  to 
all  who  have  succeeded  himia  his>odious  office.  '  Hiere>'  said  the  duke, '  arsstx  guineas 
for  you.  Do  not  hack  me,  as  you  did  my  lord  RusselL  I  have  heard  that  you  struck 
him  three  or  four  times.  My  servant  wiH  give  you  some  gold,  if  you  do  tlie  work  well' " 
—See  HUtary  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  205.  What  followed,  it  is  needless  to  repeat.  After 
this  time,  the  "  kings  of  Tyburn"  all  received  the  name  of  Ketch,  and  their  pajCronymics 
Hcem  to  have  been  less  noted.  Jack  Ketch's  immediate  successor  was  "  one  Rose,  a 
butcher;"  and  the  last  of  tbe  Tyburn  hanj^menwas  Edward  Dennis^  condemned  for 
taking  part  in  the  no-Popery  riots,  but  respited,  it  is  believed,  on  the  ground  that  lus 
Kervices  could  be  ill  dispensed  with. 

Among  the  most  memorable  executions  at  Tybiurn  were  those  of  £liJBiibeth  Barton, 
the  holv  maid  of  Kent,  and  her  confederates  (1534);  John  Felton,  the  muiderer  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  (1628);  Jack  Sheppard,  the  highwayman  (1724);  Jonathan  WHd, 
tha  thief  oateher  (1785);  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the  murderer  of  an  apprentice  (1766);  Dr. 
Dood  (q.v.),  foiund  guiltv  of  forging  a  bond  for  £4,200  (1777);  and  the.  rev.  Henry  . 
Hackman,  murderer  of  Miss  Reay  (1779).  The  assodations  connected  with  Tyburn 
have  naturally  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  name  in  the  street  nomenclature  of  London  i 
but  it  survives  in  that  given  to  the  quarter  of  the  metropolis  described  by  Mr.  Thackeray 
as  '*the«le|;ant,  the  prosperous;  the  polite  Tybumia,  the  most  respecUble  district  in  tbe 
habitable  globe."— See  Chambers's  Bock  cf  Daiy»,  vol.  ii.,  and  Notes  and  QueridBf  dd 
serias,  vol.  ii«  ' 

XTnder.a  .statute  of  William  IH.  (10  and  11,  c.  28,  s.  2),  prosecutors  who  secured  a 
ciH^ital  epDvietlon  against  a  oriminal  were  exempted  from  all  manher  of  parish  and  ward 
"  offices. within  tbe  parish  in  whtoh  tbe  felony  had  been  committed."  Siich  persons 
obtained  what  was< called  a  "Tyburn  ticket."  which  was  enrolled  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  and  sold  like  any  other  pit>perty.  The  privilege  the  tickets  conferred  must  have 
been  highly  valued,  as  they  sold  at  a  hi^  price.  "  Last  week."  says  the  Stamford  J^er- ' 
euiy  of  March  27,  1818.  "  a  Tyburn  ticket  sold  m  Manchester  for  £280,"  The  &cl  imder 
which  they  mew  graoled  was»  however,  repealed  a  few  months  latter,  by  58  Geo.  lit.  c. 
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70,  passed  June  8,  1818;  and  since  then  thej  ha^e  oeaaed  to  be  recognised.— Beie  JSke$ 
and  Qiteries,  2d  series,  vol.  xi. 

TYCOON,  BHioeoN,  or  Bhoottn,  the  title  of  the  hereditary  military  ruler  of  Japan, 
formerly  regarded  as  emperor.  The  office  has  been  abolished  since  the  revolution  in 
favor  of  the  *' mikado,"  or  spiritual  ruler.  The  tycoon  had  his  court  at  Yedo,  now 
Tokio,  and  was  the  highest  authoritv  known  to  foreigners,  though  not  in  fact  the  chief 
ruler.  The  treaties  which  admittea  foreign  commerce  ftod  residentB  to  Japan  were 
n^otiated  with  him. 

TTX,  Christophbii,  an  English  musician  of  note  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  b. 
at  Westminster  in  1500,  educated  in  the  king's  chapel,  and  held  the  office  of  muaical 
instructor  to  Edward  YI.  when  prince  of  Wales.  He  received  the  degree  of  musical 
doctor  from  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1545,  and  from  Oxford  in  1548.  Under 
Elizabeth,  he  was  organist  to  the  chai)el  royal,  and  produced  various  aervioea  and 
anthems,  some  of  which  are  yet  in  repute  among  musicians.  Dr.  Tye's  general  scholar- 
ship was  considerable. 

TZLDtSLSY,  a  well-built  and  increasing  town  of  Lancashire,  England.  Pop.  *71, 
6,408.  .. 

TYLER,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  having  the  Neches  river  for  its  e.  boundanr;  980  8q.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  5,826--5,816  of  American  birth,  1,502  colored.    Co.  seat,  WoodviUe. 

TYLER,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Virginia,  having  the  Ohio  river  on  the  n.w.T  800  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  11,072^10.987  of  American  biith,  6  colored.    Co.  seat,  Middleboume. 

TYLER,  Behubt,  d.d.,  1788-1858;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  Yale  college,  1804;  or- 
dained pastor  of  Connregational  church.  South  Britain,  Conn.,  t808;  president  of  Dart- 
mouth college,  1822-28;  pastor  of  Second  church,  Portland,  Me.,  1828-88.  Advocating 
the  "older"  theology,  he  was  the  prominent  opponent  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views  on  the 
nature  of  sin  and  the  government  of  God;  and  the  controversy  lea  to  the  formation  of 
a  theological  sraainary  at  East  Windsor,  of  which  Dr.  Tyler  was  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  The  fierce  theological  debate  lingers  now  only  in  faint  echoes.  He 
published  Eht^  qf  the  New  Haven  TheoUtgy;  Memoir  of  Eeo,  Asahel  NetMan;  Remme 
of  Day  on  the  WtU;  TreaiUeon  the  Bufferings  of  Ohriat;  LeUere  to  Dr.  K  BuehneU  on 
Uhrutian  Nurture, 

TYLER,  MofiEfl  CoiT,  b.  Conn.,  1885;  educated  at  Yale  college  and  Andover  theo- 
logical seminary.  He  was  settled  over  a  Congregational  cfaazch  in  Ponehkettpeie,  N. 
Y.,  1860-62,  when  he  left  the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  lived  in  £nffland 
1868-67,  and  has  since  been  professor  of  English  literature  in  Michigan  university.  He  has 
lately  entered  the  Episcopal  church.  He  has  published  tdbe  BrowMsUe  Papers,  an  edi- 
tion of  'ilLot\ev^B  English  Literature,  and  a  ysilufihle  Metory  if  American  Literature,  of 
which  2  vols,  have  appeared.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  profeesor  of  histoiy  at  Cornell 
university. 

TYLER.  RoBEBT  OonsH,  1881-74;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  West  Point.  1868;  com- 
missioned in  the  artillery.  He  served  on  the  border  imd  as  col.  of  volunteers  through  the 
peninsular  campaign,  and  held  important  commands  at  Chancellorsvlile  and  Fredericks- 
burg. In  the  Richmond  canopaign  and  at  Spottsylvania  he  commanded  a  division  of 
heavy  artillery,  and  at  Cold  Harbor  was  wounded.  He  retired  in  1865  with  the  bfevet 
rank  of  brigadier-general. 

TYLER,  RoTALL,  1757-1826;  b.  Yt.;  educated  at  Harvard  college;  read  law  with 
John  Adams,  and  was  for  a  time  aid.  to  gen.  Lincoln,  serving  In  Shay's  rebellion. 
He  began  to  practice  law  in  Vermont  in  1790,  and  was  chief  lustice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state,  1800-4.  He  published  in  1809  Reports  cf  Cases  in  (he  Supreme 
Court  of  Vermont  He  wrote  several  plays,  and  one  of  them,  his  comedy  The  Ccmtrasi, 
represented  in  Kew  York  in  1786,  was  the  first  American  play  produced  by  a  regular 
dramatic  company. 

TYLER,  Sakubl,  ll.d.,  b.  Md.,  1809;  son  of  Grafton,  a  tobacco  planter;  fitted  for 
college  with  Dr.  Camahan  in  his  seminary  at  Georgetown;  graduated  at  Middlebury 
coHeffe,  Yt. ;  studied  law  at  Fredorick  city,  Md. ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1881.  In  1844  he 
published  a  Discourse  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy;  Bu/ms  as  a  Poet  and  as  a  Man  (1848); 
articles  and  essays  in  the  Princeton  JBeview,  1^6-59.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
law  in  Columbia  universitv,  Washington.  D.  C.,  1867,  and  waa  appointed  to  simplify 
the  pleadings  and  practice  in  the  courts  of  Maryland. 

TYLER,  William  Seymour,  d.d.,  b.  Penn.  1816;  educated  at  Amherst  oollen. 
After  being  a  teacher  of  the  classics  at  Amherst  academy,  he  graduated  at  Andover  the- 
olo£;ical  seminary  and  received  a  license  to  preach  in  1886;  but  being  called  to  the  chair 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Amherst  college*  wa^  not  ordained  till  1868.  In  1887  the  profes- 
sorship was  divided  and  he  took  the  chair  of  Greek,  which  he  still  (1881)  retains. 
Among  his  numeroas  works  are  The  Qermania  and  Agrieola  ef  Taeitus  (1847):  The 
Mstones  of  Tacitus  (1848);  Plato*s  Apology  and  Orito  (1859);  Demosthenes  de  Corona  (i97€f; 
The  Olynthiaes  and  PhiUppics  of  Demosthenes  (1875);  and  a  Bistary  of  Amhersi  CeUege 
(1878).   His  long  and  faithful  service  has  given  the  college  a  high  ranlt^  hia  demurtment 
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nUB  mvXBMnOV.  a  polMaz  of  fhree  groats,  hnpoeed  in  18dl,  during  Rich- 
aiti  n.'8  minority,  to  defny  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Fiance,  roused  the  spirit  of 
resistance  amoofl;  the  common  people.  An  insult  offered  by  one  of  the  tax-gatherers  to 
a  blacksmith's  daughter  in  Essex,  fed  to  the  first  open  outbreak.  The  popuhioe  rose 
everywhere,  and  under  the  conduct  of  two  peasants,  named  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Straw,  they  mustered  in  great  force  at  Blackheath,  committing  violence  on  all  who  came 
into  their  hands.  They  had  an  interview  with  the  king,  who,  finding  resistance  vain, 
promised  acquiescence  with  their  demands,  which  included  a  general  jMtrdon,  freedom 
of  commerce,  and  the  abolition  of  villeinage.  Meantime,  a  party  of  insurgents  had 
broken  into  the  Tower,  and  murdered  the  primate  and  chancellor,  and  the  treasurer. 
The  king,  encountering  Tyler  at  the  head  of  the  rioters  in  Sn^thfleld,  invited  him  to  a 
conference,  when  he  conducted  himself  with  an  insolence  that  led  Walworth,  the  mayor, 
to  dispatch  him  with  a  dagger.  The  lung  immediately,  with  great  presence  of  mmd, 
offered  himself  to  head  the  populace,  and  leading  them  to  the  fields  at  Islington,  where 
a  body  of  troops  had  been  collected  for  his  majesty's  protection,  ordered  the  rioters  to 
disperse.    The  revolt,  however,  was  not  extinguisybed  without  considerable  bloodshed. 

nUB,  Jomr,  tenth  president  of  the  United  States,  b.  in  Chailes  Oity  co.,  Vin;lnia, 
Mar.  80,  1790.  His  father  was  an  officer  of  the  army  ift  the  revolution,  and  a  judge  of 
the  federal  court  of  admiralty.  John  entered  William  and  Mary  college  at  12,  and  grad- 
uated at  17,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  19,  and  almost  immediately  entered  upon  a  Targe 
practice.  At  21  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  supporting  the  poiley  of  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  the  democratic  party.  He  was  almost  unanimously  elected  five 
times;  and  in  1816,  entered  congress.  During  his  long  congressional  career,  he  sua* 
tained  all  the  measures  of  the  state  rights  party.  In  18S0  he  was  elected  sovemor  of 
Vitginia;  and  in  1827  senator  in  conrress.  He  supported  gen.  Jackson  and  the  demo- 
cratic poli<gr;  but  sided  with  Mr.  Camoun  on  the  question  of  nulliflcation.  At  a  later 
Jeriod,  however,  1883-84,  he  supported  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  of  censure  on  gen. 
ackson  for  removing  the  government  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  bank.  From  this 
period,  he  became  an  active  partisan  of  Henry  Clay,  the  candidate  of  the  whig  or 
republican  party;  and  in  1840  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  with 
fBU,  Harrison  as  president.  President  Elarrison  died  April  4,  1841,  a  month  after  his 
inauguration,  by  which  event  Mr.  Tyler  became  president  He  began  his  administration 
by  removing  deoaoerats  from  office,  and  appointingwMgs,  and  pronouncing  in  ftLvor  of 
whig  measures,  but  soon  after  vetoed  a  bill  for  a  u.  8.  bank,  passed  by  congress;  sev- 
eral members  of  the  cabinet  resigned;  and  after  some  changes,  John  C.  QEdhoun, 
the  great  southern  democratic  statesman,  became  secretair  of  state.  The  most  import- 
ant act  of  his  administration  was  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mar.  1, 1845.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  of  office,  he  retired  to  private  life  until  1861,  when  he  was  president  of  a  peace 
convention  at  Washington.  Fsuing  in  his  efforts  at  a  oompromise,  he  gave  his  adhesion 
to  the  confederate  cause,  and  was  a  member  of  the  confederate  congress  until  his  death 
at  Bichmond,  Jan.  1862. 

TTLOPEOBA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cudepiadacea,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  New  Holland,  etc.,  with  a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  and  a  5-leaved  fleshy  ooronet. 
T,  aMmatiea,  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  medicinal 
plant.  Its  root  possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  ipecacuanna»  and  has  been  found 
of  great  use  in  dysentery. 

TTLOR,  Edwakd  BuiunBTT,  ll.d.,  b.  London,  1882;  of  a  Quaker  family;  educated 
at  Tottenham.  He  became  a  noted  ethnologist  and  antiquarian,  and  in  1860  went  to 
Mexico  and  there  carried  on  extensive  investigations  of  the  religion,  superstitions,  social 
customs  and  manners  of  the  natives,  the  results  of  which  are  given  In  Anahuae,  or  Mex- 
ie9  and  ike  Meaneanty  Ancient  and  Modem  (1861).  He  has  also  written  Be9earehe$  into  the 
Ba/rty  Hittary  of  Mankind  umd  DoMlopment  of  Oitfdieation  <1865);  and  PrimiHw  ChtUure, 
Bemarehee  into  the  D&eelopm&nt  of  Mythology,  FkUoeophy,  BeUgion,  AH,  and  Otutomi. 

nVFAVra  (Lat.  a  dnimV  in  anatomy,  the  middle  ear  (see  Eab).  In  architecture, 
the  flat  space  left  within  the  sloping  and  horizontal  cornices  of  the  pediment  of  classical 
architecture,  usually  fliled  with  sculpture  (see  Grbcian  AncmTBOTURB);  also,  the  space 
between  the  arch  and  lintel  of  doorways  in  Qothic  architecture,  which  is  mquently 
enridied  with  sculpture. 

TTVDALS,  or  TlMiiALS,  William,  an  eminent  English  reformer  and  martyr,  well 
kndwn  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible,  was  b.  about  1484.  He  was  educated  first  at  Oxford, 
and  afterward  at  Cambri^,  and  was,  from  his  youth,  as  Foxe  says, •"singularly  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures/'  After  leaving  Cambridge,  he  became  tutor  and 
chaplain  in  the  house  of  sir  John  Walsh,  a  knight  of  Gloucestershire,  where  he  fre- 
quently engaged  in  reUffioas  disputes  with  the  clerical  dignitaries  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  soon  incurred  thefr  wrath  by  what  they  deemed  the  heresy  of  his  opmions.  He 
went  to  London  about  the  middle  of  1698,  bent  upon  the  fulfillment  of  his  long-cheridied 
desire  of  translating  the  New  Testament  into  Engftsh.  Failing,  however,  to  obtain  the 
patronage  he  expected  in  carrying  out  this  intention,  he  retired  to  Germany  in  1524. 
Here  ids  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  1525  or  1526,  and  conveyed 
into-  SngUmd.    This  work,  although  denounced  by  government,  was  yer  so  eagerly 
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i3?G€RTed  bjr  the  BpgUB)^  ibftt  sev^iral  repr^nts^of  it  w^n  produced  lij^l^Jhltck  piim^tn- 
witbio  the  next  few  yearo.  Tyndale  contiiiiied  on  the  continent^  vrritlng  tracts  m  ad- 
yooiu:y  of  the  reformed  doctrines;  in  X580  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  in  1531  one  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  In  153d  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Antwerp,  where, 
ip  1534  and  1535,  he  published  two  revised  editions  of  his  New  Testament  In  1535  h^ 
was  treacherously  arrested,  and^  after  a  confinement  of  16  months,  was  pul^Ucl j  slrai^led 
and  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Antwerp  in  1536. 

Tyndale  was  a  man  of  great  learning  as  well  as  talent,  and  his  own  writinn,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  translations,  show  bow  vn^l  adapted  he  was  for  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
so  fearlessly  carried  out.  Our  modern  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  substantiaUy 
"tyndale's  translation  with  modernized  spelling.  See  WUUwn  I}ifntUU$,  by  rev.  R.  Do* 
maus»  M.A.  CIB71). 

•  TTHl^ALI,  John,  physicist,  was  b.  Aug.  dl,  1890,'  at  LeigUin  Bridge,  coanty  Car- 
l6w.  He  had  few  educational  advantages.  On  returning  from  the  continent,  where  he 
HQCeived  part  of  his  education,  he  found  employment  in  one  of  the  subordin^ite  grades 
ol  the  ordnance  survey.  He  was  afterward  appointed  teacher  of  natural  |)liilosophy  at 
QliBflBWood  coUc^,  Stoekbridge,  and  there  conun^noed,  tiio^e  original  invefia^tns 
which  have  distinfmished  him  among  the  explorers  cf  sdence* 

.  In  Jan.,  1853,  TyndaU  communicated  his  first  paper  to  the  royal  society.  On  MoUcy^ 
Umt Ir^kueuee^-^Tranmtumon  ci Utai,  thro^h  Organie Strudureg.  It  exhibits. much  of 
that,  skill  in  exnerimenting  and  fertility  of  resource  which  characterize  his  subsequent 
reaaarchesr  and  iliustratea  certain  important  questions  in  natural  pliilosophy. 

.  Year  by  year  from  the  date  above  mentioned*  TyndaU  has  extended  out  knowledge 
of  soienoe*  His  field  of  research  is  wide  and  varied,  as  exemplified  by  the  subjects  of 
lu3  papers  published  in  the  Philosophical  TransacUonsr^On  the  Vibt'oUam  4md  Tonapro- 
dMceOi  bif  tfie  Ckmtact  of  Bodies  hawn^DifferetU  Temp^atikw  (1854);  On  the  Ph^ftkal  Fh^- 
nom&na  of  QUuierM  (1857);  On  some  Physical  Properties  <if  loe  (1858-^9);  On  Iransmission 
otHea^  thr^gh  Gaseous  Bodies  (UB59);  a  series  on  Badiation,  six  papers  (1861-65);  On 
GaUffWienee  (1865);  On  Hie  Invisibie  Badiation  of  the  Ekaria  JJ^ht  (1865).  Puring  Ui» 
y^r  1867,  he  lectured  on  Sounding  arid  Sensitive  jplames* 

\  In  1865,  and  again  in  1861,  Tyndall  was  appointed  to  deliver  tlie  Bakerian  lecture  ta 
the  royal  society:  the  subjects  were:  On  t&#  itatureofthelfkfree  by  ^ehidi  Bodies  are  re- 
'peUedfiwn  thePoleso/a  Magn^tj  and  On  the  Absorption  and  Badiation ^Eeai by  Gfasee^ 
and  Vapors,  and  on.  tlie  Physical  Oonnection  of  MadiiUion,  Absorp0ion,  and  Oonduetion, 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  series  on  Badiation  above  mentioned  The  pul^oation  of 
this  series  of  papers  roniks  a  period/ in  the  history  of  scientific  researeh,  for  the  facts 
therein  set  forth,  and  the  conclusioas  drawn  from  them,  demonstrate  the  rtdation  of 
aqueous  vapor  to  radiant  heat,  and  c^cidate  certain  meteorological  phenomena  which 
connect  tbemseives  with  bojs»  of  the  profoundost  and  most  interesting  quesUons  of  coe- 
ntiGal  science. 

In  1864  the  council  of  the  royal  society  awarded  to  Tyndall  their  Ruinford  medal, 
in  recognition  of  his  scientific  researches,  particularly  as  bearing  on  Ijf ht  and  heat. 
As  a  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  TyndaA  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  His  lectufe^  at 
the  Toyal  institution  and  the  school  of  mines  have  been  marked  by  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge and  clearness  of  illustratfoii.  Tyndall  has  experimented  and  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  germs,  and  on  tfae  acoustic  transparency  or  cloudiness  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  1852,  Tyndall  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
pfofeespr  of  natural  philosophy  in  thie  royal  institutfon,  where,  aasuccesmr  to  Devy  and 
Faraday,  he  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  place  for  original  scientific  research.  Has. 
lectures  at  the  school  of  mines  hove  been  attended  by  crowds  of  wtnrkingmeii.  He  is 
I4L.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  is  a  menber  of  a  number  of  the  sdentiflc  societies  of  thecon- 
tinent.  He  was  diosen  president  of  the  British  association  in  1874.  Besides  hia  papers 
for  the  roval  society,  Tyndall  has  written  articles  in  the  PhUosophieal  Magaeine  and  l%e 
Fortnighug  Betnete,  His  separate  works  comprise:  The  Oiaeiers  4^iheAlps,  being  a  Mat- 
ra^ve  of  mcursions  and  Ennts  (1860)^  Mountaineefring  in  1861  (1862);  Heai^  eemeiiimediu 
a  Mode  of  Motion  {fid  Q^,^  1865);  BacUation,  being  the  Rede  lecture,  delivered  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1865;  Lectures  on  Sound  (1867);  a  memoir  of  prof.  Faraday  (1868);  Pragment/^ 
cf  Science,  and  Efiurs  ofMicercise  in  the  Alps  (1871);  Six  Lectures  on  Light  (1873);  and  Ad- 
dress delivered  brfore  the' British  Assodaium  in  1874,  with  Additions  (1874).  In  1876»  Tyn- 
dall was  married  to  a  daughter  of  lord  Claud  Hamilton.  .  ^ 

TTHXk  as  river  in,  the  north  of  England,  important  from  the  enonnoafily  valuable 
mineral  district  through  which  it  flows,  add  for  the  fioutishing  towns  that  line  its  hanka» 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  head-wateis— the  north  Tyne  and  the  south  Tyne. 
The  north  Tyne  rises  on  the  Scottish  border,  11  m.  s.e.  of  Hawick.  It  flows  s.  across 
Kee}der  Moor,  and  s.e.  to  Hexham,  after  traversing  a  district  abounding  in  picturesque 
villiiffes  sod  ^tlemen's  seats*  Its  chief  afiBuent  is  the  Reed,  wbid^  rises  on  Garter  Fell, 
aqdJioFs  a.e.  past  Otterbum  to  Bellingbam,  where  it  j^ns  the  larger  stream.  Nev 
Hexham,  the  nprth  Tvne  is  joined  by  the  south  Tyne,  which  rises  on  the  slopes  of  Cross 
F^i,  il  m.  n.  of  AppiebjT,  in  Westmoreland,  flows  a.  to  Haltwbistie.  and  thenoe  e.  ta 
H^ham,  through  a  district  crowded  with  old  castles  and  peel-hooses.  Fraan^  tiie  junc- 
tion of  the  two  headwaters,  the  Tyne  flows  e.  through  .the  south  of  IforthumfoerUnd^ 
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yftl^h'ptt^taB'Xihmx^ng  dc^iiery,  and  Is  studded  With  ossaes  and' country  seats:  At 
Blftydoh — about  8  m.  above  Newcinstie— the  naJrigatiou  begins,  and  from  this  point, 
passing  Newcastle  (q.v.).  Gateshead  (q  t.),  North  Shields  (q.v.),  and  South  Shields  (q.v), 
its  banks  are  lined  with  foundries,  furnaces,  docks,  wharves,  and  quays.  Total  length, 
80  wiiesw    For  the  navigation  of  the  river,  see  the  chief  towns  near  its  mouth. 

TTVXXOlTtK,  a  small  village  and  parish  of  Northumberland,  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  Tyne,  on  the  north  bank  of  which,  and  near  its  mouth  it  stands.  It  is  8  m.  e. 
of  Newcastle  byrailwa^r,  and  its  lighthouse  is  in  lat.  50**  T  n.,  long.  Vf^'  west.  Thongh 
itseif  only  a  village,  it  gives  name  to  a 'township  containing  (1871)  01,908  inhabitants. 
Much  of  this  township,  nowever,  is  comprised  in  the  town  of  North  Shields  (see  Shieldb, 
NorthI  and  counts  in  the  population  of  that  town.  It  also  gives  name^to  a  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough,  conUiining  (1871)  88,960;  but  including  besides  the  villsge 
of  Tynemouth,  the  larjre  town  of  North  Shields,  and  the  three  villaees  of  Cliirton,  Pres- 
toji,  and  Cullercoats.  The  village  of  Tynemouth  is  mu^h  fmjuentea  as  a  watering-place 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle.  Its  sands,  about  a  mile  in  length,  fom  an  excellent 
bathing-^ound.  There  are  many  attmctive  buildings  and  itfstitutions,  as  the  casUe  and 
forliiications,  the  iine  ruins  of  a  priofy  and  lady  chapel,  the  master  maritusrs*  asylum, 
etc.    The  borough  of  Tynemouth  sends  one  member  to  the  house  of  commoDs. 

TYNG.  SxBPttKN  HjGouisoN,  v.D.t  b.  Mass.^  1800;  graduated.  Harvard  coUmc, 
1817;  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  for  2  yesrs;  studied  tbeology,  and  was  ordained  a 
minister  ol  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  1821;  preached  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  1821 
-2»;  at  Quien  Anne's  pariah.  Prince  TQeoixe's  co.,  Md.,  182S-29;  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Philwlelphlaj  1829;  of  the  church  oithe  Epiphany,  188S;  of  St.  George's  church, 
New  York,  184$,  which  charge  he  resigneu  In  1879.  having  had  fof  the  2  or  3  years  pre- 
vious the  rev.  Dr.  Williams  as  colleague.  He  has  been  a  leading  opponent  of  ritualism. 
He  lias  been  widely  noted  for  fervid  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  has  zealously  advocated 
the  temperance  and  other  reforms.  He  has  puolished  Lecturer  on  the  Law  and  the 
Q/ftpel;  The  Inrqel  df  God;  Chrut  %g  AU;  Cfirigtian  Titles;  Be^sottecHon^  of  England;  8er- 
moM  preached  in  the  C?t,urch  of  the  Epiphany;  Family  Commentary  on  the  Four  OoepeU; 
Bible  ConfffLnion;  forty  Tearr  Evpenence  in  Sunday -Sehode;  Tfie  Speneers;  the  Prayer- 
Book  Migrated  Ify  S^pjure;  TM  Feaat  Ei\joyed,  He .  edited  the  Episcopal  BecorSer; 
JPrvtedant  Churchpian;  Theoiogieed  Bepoeitory, 

TYNG.  SrxFHiEir  HiaQmaoJr.  Jb*.  d.d*,  b.  Philadelphia,  1889;  graduatecl,  Williams 
college,  1866{  studied  theology  at  the  Virgkiia  Episcopal  seminary;  ordained  1861;  was 
agsistaat  ta  his  father  in  St.  Gkorge's  church  for  2  years;  rector  of  the  church  of  the 
Hedltttor,  New  York,  1868;  chaf^ui  to  the  12th  New  York  volunteers,  1864;  rector  of 
the  ohufoh  of  the  Holy  Trinity^  New  York,  which  he  organised,  1865;  residing  on 
account  of  impaired  health  in  1881,  and  has  accepted  the  agency  for  the  Equitable  life 
insurance  eompany  in  Paris.  He  edited  for  eeveml  j^earpi.  The  Working  Church,  a  weekly 
journal.  He  oas  shown  xaie  gifU  iu  the  omapisation  of  various  benevolent  iostrumen- 
talities  hot  connection  with  his  church,  which  have  accomplished  an  immense  woric  of 
good* 

xm,  in  thjeology,  an  image  or  represetttation  of  some  object  which  is  called  the 
antitype.  In  theolo^cal  use  it  is  applied  chiefly,  altliou^h  not  exclusively,  to  those 
prophetic  pr^fl^irings  of  the  pei^sons  and  thines  of  the  new  dispensation  which  are  found 
jn  the  ritual,  and  even  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testameai.  Under  the  heads  Hbkmb- 
Kisunca,  EXBUKBiB,  have  been  explained  the  different  senses  of  whioh  the  literal  text  of 
Scripture  is  considered  susceptible.  Of  one  of  these,  the  "mystical,"  the  "typical" 
sense  forms  a  further  subdivirton.  The  word  • '  type"  itself  is  used  as  well  by  the  writera 
of  the  New  Testament  (Acts.  vii.  48;  Romane,  v.  l4;  Philippians,  iii.  17)  as  by  the.  Jewish 
historians,  for  instance,  Philo,  0pp.  t.  i.  p.  108;  and  while  St.  Paul  and  other  sacred 
writers  speak  of  the  ancient  types  of  things  to  come.  St  Peter  completes  the  parallelism 
by  describing  baptism  as  the  antitype  of  the  ark  of  Noah,  1  Peter,  iii.  21.  Of  the  types 
of  the  Old  Testament,  many  are  directly  pointed  out  as  such  Ui  their  very  institution;, 
many  also  are  distinctly  applied  in  the  New  Testament  There  la  a  large  class,  how- 
ever, which  more  properly  fall  under  the  mystical  sense  of  Scripture,  and  which  are 
called  indifrect,  that  is  to  say,  "  adaptive"  or  •*  applied  "  types.  In  the  application  and 
interpretation  of  thes^  many  of  tiiefaUiera,  and  espedally  Augustine  and  Gr^^ry  the 
great,  are  most  elaborate  and  ingenious. 

TTFK(Gr.  tj^poe,  an.  impression  or  stamp),  the  name  given  to  the  stamps  or  dies  which 
impress  the  letters  on  the  paper  hi  printing  (q.v.).  Printers,  in  early  times,  made  the 
letters  which  they  used,  bul  in  process  of  time  the  necessity  for  a  division  of  labor  created 
the  distinct  business  of  type-founding.  There  is  evidence  that,  at  the  beginninff  of  the 
16th  c,  the  apparatus  for  type- founding  was  much  the  same  as  up  till  near  the  middle  of 

£  century.  The  firs^  step  in  the  process  is  the  cutting  of  a  punch  or  die  resembling 
required  letter.  The  punch  is  or  hardened  steel,  with  the  figure  of  the  letter  cut,  the 
reverse  way.  upon  its  point.  On  this  die  Ixjing  finished,  it  is  struck  into  a  piece  of  cop- 
pier  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  oDe*eigbth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  of  a  tiridtn  prbportion- 
ate  to  the  size  of  the  type  to  be  ci^t.  This  copper,  being  so  impressed  with  the  repfesenta 
t^on  of  the  letter,  requires  to  adjusted  to  the  mold,  sq  that  the  "face"  or  imprfessloh  of  the 
punch  (in  the  coppev)  may  be  brought.into  such  relation  with  the  metal  wuich  foi*ms  the 
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*' body"  or  stftlkof  the  type,  that  when  the  types  are  "set  up"  they  may  atfod  at 
the  proper  distaoce  from  each  other,  and  be  in  "line"  or  range,  and  also  aouare  to  the 
page ;  this  work  is  termed  ' '  justifying/'  and  the  copper  is  now  a  * '  matrix."  The  matrix 
18  now  fixed  into  a  small  instrument  or  frame,  called  the  mold,  which  is  composed  of 
two  parts.  The  external  surface  is  of  wood,  the  internal  of  steeL  At  the  top  is  a 
shelving  orifice,  into  which  the  metal  is  poured.  The  space  within  is  of  the  size  of  the 
required  body  of  the  letter,  and  is  made  exceedingly  true.  The  melted  metal,  t>eing 
poured  into  this  space,  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  In  the  matrix,  and,  instantly  cooling, 
the  mold  is  openeid,  and  the  type  is  cast  out  by  .the  workman.  This  process  of  casting 
types  is  executed  with  great  celerity.  Of  course,  every  separate  letter  in  the  alphabet, 
every  figure,  poin^,  or  mark,  must  have  its  own  punch  and  matrix.  In  casting  types, 
the  founder  stands  at  a  table,  and  has  beside  him  a  small  furnace  and  pot  with  heated 
metal,  which  he  lifts  with  a  small  ladle.  Type-metal  was  a  compound  of  lead  and  regu- 
luB  and  antimony,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Un;  but  in  1866  a  new  compound  was 
formed  by  adding  a  large  proportiou  oi  tin  to  the  lead  and  antimony,  which  considerablr 
iucreased  the  cost  of  the  metal,  but  it  doubled  its  durability.  The  antimony  gives  hard- 
ness and  sharpness  of  edge.to  the  composition,  while  the  tin  gives  toughness  and  tenacity, 
and  removes  the  brittleness  which  antimony  causes  when  used  largely  without  tin. 

Various  attempts  were  made  during  the  early  part  of  this  century  to  cast  type  by 
machinery;  but  the  first  successful  apparatus  for  this  purpose  was  the  invention  of  Elihu 
White  of  New  York,  which  was  modified  and  repeatedly  improved  upon  by  David 
Bruce,  a  Scotchman  resident  in  America.  The  type-casting  machine  was  introduced 
into  Great  Britain,  and  patented  bv  Miller  &  Richard,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1948.  This 
machine,  which  requires  a  man  to  drive  it,  produces  more  than  double  the  quantity  that 
the  hand-mold  did,  while  the  finish  and  regularity  of  the  type  so  cast  are  much  more 
perfect.  Another  machine  was  constructed  and  patented  some  years  after  by  the  same 
firm,  with  the  view  to  apply  steam  for  driving,  which  was  successfully  completed  in 
1860,  and  is  now  the  most  advanced  and  approved  system  of  casting. 

The  type-casting  machine  consists,  first,  of  a  small  melting-po]^  which  contains  the 
molten  metal,  and  is  placed  over  a  small  furnace  having  an  outer  case  of  cast-iron.  In 
the  interior  of  the  pot  is  arranged  a  forcing-pump  and  valve  for  admitting  the  metal 
under  the  piston,  and  also  for  preventing  the  return  of  the  metal  into  the  mass  in  the  pot 
when  the  piston  is  depressed,  and  thus  securing  the  full  force  exerted  upon  the  piston 
being  transmitted  bv  the  piston  to  the  molten  metal  under  it,  and  foidng  it  through  a 
narrow  channel  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  <^mber  in  whidi  the  pistou  works  to  the 
outside  of  the  pot,  where  a  nipple  is  inserted,  with  a  small  hole  through  it,  oemmunicatinff 
with  this  narrow  channel.  Against  this  nipple,  the  mold  in  whteh  the  type  is  formed  is 
pressed  at  the  moment  at  which  the  piston  descends,  and  so  receives  the  molten  metal . 
that  forms  the  type. 

The  second  part  of  the  machine  is  that  which  carries  the  mold,  and  to  which  the 
mold  is  firmly  bolted.  The  mold  is  similar  to  the  old  hand-moid,  but  modified  to 
suit  the  machine;  it  is  much  stronger;  the  "Jets"  are  shorter,  and  the  orifice  by  which 
the  metal  enters  is  smaller,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  exactly  coincident  with  the  small 
hole  in  the  nipple  in  front  of  the  pot.  The  mold— as  the  old  hand-mold — is  made 
in  halves;  the  one-half  being  firmly  bolted  to  an  arm  which,  by  cams  and  levers,  is  made 
to  oscillate,  and  carry  the  mold  to  and  from  the  nipple  in  front  of,  and  above  the  pot; 
the  other  half  of  the  mold  is  bolted  to  another  arm,  which,  by  a  peculiarly  formed 
hinge,  is  attached  to  the  first  aim,  so  that  the  two  halves  of  the  mold  may  be  made  to 
open  and  shut  upon  each  other  like  the  lid  oi  a  snuff-box;  and  so  both  sides  of  the 
mold  oscillate  together  to  and  from  the  nipple  in  the  pot  from  which  they  receive  the 
molten  metal.  The  furnace,  with  the  pot  and  machine  carrying  Uie  mold,  are  raised 
upon  castaron  framing  to  a  height  convenient  for  a  man  standing  to  watch  the  working 
of  the  machine.  The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows:  The  piston  being  raised 
in  the  chamber  of  the  pump,  nnd  the  chamber  being  supplied  with  metal  through  the 
valve,  the  mold  is  brought  against  the  nipple ;  the  valve  closes  to  prevent  the  metal 
being  forced  back  into  the  pot;  the  piston  descends,  and  forces  the  metal  through 
the  narrow  channel  into  the  mold:  the  mold  then  recedes  from  the  nipple,  aud  in 
receding  the  two  halves  separate  from  each  other  and  eject  the  type;  the  mold  again 
approaches  the  nipple,  and  in  approaching  the  two  halves  close  together,  and  are  r^y 
for  another  operation. 

A  blast  of  cold  air  is  directed  upon  each  mold  to  keep  it  cool. 

Wlien  the  type  is  cast  from  the  mold  it  is  in  a  rough  state,  and  as  soon  as  a  heap  has 
accumulated  on  the  caster's  table  they  are  removed  by  a  boy,  who  breaks  off  a  supemoua 
tag  of  metal,  or  *'  Jet,"  hanging  at  the  end  of  each  type.  From  the  breaWng-off  boy 
the  types  are  removed  to  another  place,  where  a  boy  rubs  or  smoothes  their  sides  upon 
a  stone.  Being  now  well  smoothed,  they  are  next  removed  to  a  table  and  set  up  in  long 
lines  upon  a  "stick;"  they  are  then  dressed  or  finished,  and,  after  being  examined  by  a 
maffnifyiug-glass,  are  ready  for  use.  Whatever  be  the  size  of  the  types,  they  are  aH 
made  of  a  uniform  height,  and  must  be  perfectly  true  in  their  angles,  otherwise  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  lock  them  together.  A  sinele  irregular  type  would  derange  a  whole 
page.  The  height  of  type  made  in  this  country  is  f|  of  an  inch ;  those  made  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany  are  higher.  All  the  types  of  one  class  of  any  founder  are  always 
uniform  in  size  and  height,  and,  to  preserve  their  individuality,  all  the  letters,  pointo. 
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etc.,  belobgiiig  to  one  elass,  aie  didtin^^iidled  hy  one  ror  moieootehet  or  tilclM  on  the 
body  of  the  type,  whibh  range  oTenhr  when  ttie  types  lire  set.  These  nicks,  as  we  shall 
unmediately  see^  are  also  exceedingly  usefnl  in  guiding  the  hand  of  the  compositor. 
Types  are  likewise  all  eqaally  grooved  in  the  bottom,  to  make  them  stand  steadinr. 

The  earliest  types  used  were  in  the  style  Imown  as  Gothic  or  black-letter;  which  was 
afterward  superseded,  except  in  Germany,  bv  the  Roman  letter.  See  BiiACK-lettisb. 
The  varieties  of  size  of  ty^  in  the  present  oaT  amount  to  40  or  50,  enlarging  by  a  pro 
greisire  scale,  from  the  minutest  used  in  printing  pocke^Bibles,  to  the  lai^eet  which  is 
seen  in  posting^bllls  on  the  streets.  Printers  have  a  distinct  name  for  each  size  of  letter, 
and  use  about  14^ sizes  in  different  desoriptioiis  of  book- work;  the  smallest  is  called  bril- 
ikuU,  the  next  diamond,  and  then  follow  in  gradation  upward,  pearl,  rubp,  fumpaneU, 
^memid,  minitm,  Iremm'  (the  type  with  which  this  flheet  is  printed),  bourffeod,  long  primor, 
smaUpiea,  piioa,  Bngluh,  great  primm*,  and  double  pica.  The  larger  sizes  generally  take 
their  names  IhuB^-hBO-Une  pica,  tWhUnoBnglM,  f<mr,  «•«,  eighty  or  ten  hnepua,  etc.  Other 
nations  designate  many  of  these  sizes  by  different  names.  Some  of  these  names  were 
siven  from  tlie  first  malcer;  others  from  tiie  books  first  printed  with  the  particular  letter. 
Thus,  (Xcero  is  the  name  of  a  type  in  France  and  Germany,  with  which  Cicero's  letters 
were  first  printed  (Rome,  1407);  pica  is  from  the  service  of  the  mass,  teimed  pica  or  pie; 
primery  from  Primariuit  the  book  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin;  brener,  from  hreviarif;  eanon, 
from  the  oanone  of  the  church,  etc. 

All  kinds  of  ^pes  are  sold  by  wdirfat  by  tiie  founders,  the  price  wying  in  amoont 
a6Bording  to  the  size  of  the  letter.  Toe  smallest  sioe,  briUiant,  costs  about  10s.  per  lb. ; 
diamond,  about  6b.  per  lb. ;  hroeior,  about  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  Bngiiah,  Is. ;  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion for  all  intermediate  sizes.  Expensive  as  types  thus  are,  their  prices  will  not 
appear  too  high,  considering  the  immense  outlay  in  cutting  the  pun^ies  and  the  general 
manafacCnre.  In  the  diamond  size,  8,800  go  to  a  single  pound-weight  of  the  letter  i^  and 
of  the  thinnest  opaoe  about  5,000. 

A  ooittplete  assortment  of  types  is  called  a  font,  whidi  may  be  regulated  to  any 
extent  Every  type-founder  has  a  scale  showing  the  proportional  quantityof  each  letter 
required  for  a  font;  and  a  peculiar  scale  is  i^uired  for  every  language.  For  the  £ng* 
lish  lan£iiage»  the  foUowiag  is  the  type-founder's  scale  for.  the  sosall  tetters  of  a  fbai  of 
types  of  a  particular  size  and  weight: 
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It  will  be  seen  from  tills  scale  that  the  letter  e  is  used  modi  more  frequently  than  any 
other  character. 

.Type-founding  originated  in  Germany  along  with  printing;  as  eariy  as  145d,  P. 
SchOfler  (see  GnTTBNBBBO)  had  substitutea  tjrpes  of  cast-metal  for  the  or^oal  wooden 
types.  The  earliest  and  best  punch-cutters  were  in  Narnberg,  which  continued  for  a 
considerable  time  to  supply  the  type-founders  throughout  Germany  with  punches. 
Bodoni  (b.  1740,  d.  1818)  in  Italy^,  the  Didots  (q.v.)  In  IVance,  and  fireltkopf  (b.  1719,  d. 
1704)  in  Leipsic,  are  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  subsequent  history  of  type- 
making  on  the  continent.  The  art  made  little  prognsss  in  Great  Britain  from  the  time 
of  Caxton,  and  the  types  used  were  mostly  import^  from  Holland,  until  about  the  year 
1720,  When  William  Cfaslon,  originally  an  engraver  of  ornamental  devices,  turned  his 
attention  to  letter-cutting,  and  soon  establish^  such  a  reputation  as  to  not  only  put  a 
stop  to  the  importation  or  foreign  types,  but  caused  his  own  to  be  f requenUy  sent  to 
continental  countries.  The  foundry  established  by  Caslon  in  London  is  still  in  existence. 
Baskerville  (q.v.)  is  the  next  greatest  name  fan  the  history  of  the  art  in  England.  The 
types  produced  by  Alexander  Wilson  of  Glasgow  became  the  foundation  of  the  fame  of 
the  Foulis  (q.v.)  as  printers.  The  type-foundry  of  Miller  and  Richard  in  Edinburgh  has 
enjoyed  a  well-merited  reputation  for  a  half  century  and  more. 

The  large  letters  used  in  posting  and  hand  bills  were  formerly  manuftetured  chiefly 
in  London  and  Sheffield,  but  are  imide  now  also  in  iMinburgh.  *  In  this  kind  of  types 
very  great  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  recent  tunes;  and  the  varieties  are 
becoming  yearly  more  numerous  and  ornamental  in  character.  The  letter  used  in  print' 
ing  in  North  America  is  made  principally  at  l^ew  York;  and  the  style  of  both  typogra- 
phy and  press-work  in  that  country  is  rapidly  improving. 

7)/pe'BeUing,  or  **  €ompoeinq"-^Al\  the  types  usedm  printing  oiBces  are  sorted  in 
cases,  or  shallow  boxes,  with  divisions.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ca8es«-the  vppor  and' 
Joner  oaee;  the  latter  lyin^  nearest  the  compositor  upon  the  frame  for  their  support. 
The  lower  case  is  placed  immediately  under  his  hand,  the  upper  case  directly  above 
in  a  slantiuff  position,  and  the  under  part  of  the  frame  is  stocked  with  cases  of  differ- 
ent fonts.  In  the  upper  case  are  pUoed  all  the  capitals,  small  canitaiB,  accented  letters, 
a  few  of  the  points,  and  characters  used  as  references  to  notes,  in  the  lower  case  lie  all 
the  small  letters,  figures,  the  remainder  of  the  points,  and  spaces  to  place  between  the 
irords.  In  the  lower,  no  alphabetical  arrangement  is  preserved;  each'  letter  Ims  a 
lareer  or  a  smaller  box  allottea  to  it,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  frequ^tly  required; 
ana  all  those  letters  most  in  request  are  placed  at  the  nearest  convenient  distance  to  the 
compositor.    By  tliis  ingenious  and  irregular  division  of  the  lower  case  much  tihw  Ik 
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saved  to  the  oompcwllOiv  who  nquires  no  toitollo  dbwt  him  to  tUe  spot  where  liee  the 
paitioular  letter  he  wa&tft  To  a  etranger  nothinr  appeam  so  remarkaue  aa  the  tapidity 
with  which  a  compositor  does  his  wotIl;  but  habit  very  soon  leada  the  hand  rapidly  and 
mechanically  to  the  letter  required.  When  itaUo  letters  hare  to  he  introduced,  they 
are  taken  from  a  separate  pair  of  oases  of  the  same  font. 

The  process  of  composmg  and  fonmng  types  into  pages  may  now  be  adverted  to. 
Placing  the  copy  or  manuscript  before  him  on  the  upper  case,  and  standing  in  ftont  of 
the  lower  case,  the  oompositor  hokla  in  his  left  hand  what  is  termed  a  oompoeing-stielL 
Sometimes  this  instrument  is  of  wocd,  with  a  certain  space  cut  in  It  of  a  patncular  width; 
but  more  commonly  it  is  made  of  iron  or  brass,  with  a  movable  slide,  wMch,  by  means 
of  a  screw,  may  be  regulated  to  any  width  of  line.  In  either  case,  the  composuu[-stick 
is  made  perfectly  true  and  square.  One  by  one,  the  oompositor  lifts  and  puts  the  letters 
of  each  word  and  sentence,  and  the  appropriate  points,  into  his  sti^  securing  each  with 
the  thumb  of  his  left  hand)  and  placing  them  aide  by  aide  from  left  to  right  along  the 
line.  When  he  places  a  letter  in  the  stick  he  does  not  require  to  look  whether  he  in 
placinji;^  it  with  the  face  in  its  proper  poeltioa;  his  ol^Ject  is  accomplished  by  looking  at 
what  IS  called  the  niekt  whieh  must  be  plaocd  outward  in  his  oompo^i^tick.  This  la 
one  of  those  beantifulr  and  at  the  same  time  simple,  contrivances  for  saving  laix>r  which 
experience  has  introduced  into  eveiy  art,  and  which  are  as  valuable  for  diminisbfag  the 
cost  of  production  as  the  more  elaborate  inventions  of  machinery.  When  he  arrives  at 
the, end  of  his  line,  the  compositor  haa  a  task  to  perform  in  which  the  Qavefulness  of  the 
workman  is  greatly  exhibited.  The  first  letter  and  the  last  must  be  at  the  extremities  of 
the  line:  there  must  be  no  large  spaces  left  in  some  instances,  and  ero^Ming  in  otiiers, 
as  we  .see  in  the  best  mannseffipt.  Bach  metal  type  is  of  a  constant  thickness,  as  f ar  aa 
regards  that  pardouiar  size  of  letter;  though  all  the  letters  are  not  of  the  same  thickness. 
The  a4^»tments,  Umfefore,  to  complete  the  line  With  a  word,  or  at  any  mte  with  a  syK 
lable,  must  be  made  by  varyinff  the  thickness  of  the  spaces  between  the  words.  A  good 
comfiositar-s  work  is  diBtia^;mBhed  by  tinifiormity  of  spacing;  he  will  not  allow  the 
woffda.to  be  very  olose  together  in  some  instanoca^  and  with  a  large  sap  between 
them  •  in  others,  aa  ia  evident,  for  itaatanoe,  in  this  sentence.  In  composmg  poehy,  ar 
siaular  matter,  wh»»  thcve  is  always  a  Mank  space  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the  fine,  spac- 
ing is  very  easily  accomplished  by  filling  up  the  blank  with  larger  spaces,  or  quadraU. 
But  whether  prose  or  poetry,  the  matter  of  each  line  must  be  equally  adjusted  wndjuiti' 
fied,  so  as  to  correspond  in  point  of  compactness  with  the  previously  set  lines.  The  pro- 
cess of  cotnposinff  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  compositor  using  a  thm  slip  of  brass  called 
a  9ettin^*ruie,  whrch  he  placed  in  the  composing-stick  when  lie  benns,  and  which,  on  a 
line  being  completed,  he  pulls  out,  and  places  upon  the  front  of  the  line  so  completed, 
m  order  that  the  types  he  setsdanay  not  come  in  contact  with  the  types  behind  them,  but 
glide  smoothly  into  their  places  to  the  bottom  of  the  composing-stick. 

When  the  workman  haa  set  upas  many  lines  aa  his  comp^ing^sti<^  will  conveniently 
hold,  be  lifts  them  oat  by  grasping  them  with  the  finsers  of  ta<£  liand,  and  thus  takinr 
them  up  as  if  they  were  a  solict  piece  ol  metal  He  then  places  the  mass  in  an  eh>ngatea 
board,  termed  ^gaUeif^  which  has  a  ledge  on  one  or  perhaps  both  sides.  The  facility 
with  which  some  compositore  can  Uft  what  is  called  a  han^iU  of  movable  type  without 
deranging  a  single  letter^  is  very.  reBaarkable.    This  sort  of  skill  can  only  be  attained  by 

Smcdce;  and  one  of  the  severest  mortifications  which  the  prltiter's  apprentice  has  to  en> 
ure  is  to  toil  for  an  hour  in  pfoking  up  about  a  thousand  letters,  and  then  see  the  fabric 
destroyed  by  bis  own  unekillfulaess,  leaving  him  to  mourn  over  his  heap  of  broken  type» 
technically  denominated  pie. 

Letter  by  letter,  and  word  by  word,  is  the  composinretick  filled;  and  by  the  same 
progression  the  galley  is  filled  by  the  contents  <^  succesaive  sticks.  When  the  composi- 
.tor  has  set  up  as  many  lines  as  fill  a  page  he  Innds  them  tightly  round  with  cord,  and 
removea  them  from  the  galley. 

Sometimes,  aa  in  the  case  of  newspaper  and  similar  work,  the  hameffiiU  of  type  are 
accumulated  till  they  fill  the  galley,  and  m  that  form  are  prepared  for  press.    After  the 


are  sure  to  have  been  made.  Proofs  are  usually  taken  by  a  press  kept  for  the  purpose. 
After  the  galley  matter  is  corrected  and  re-conrected  by  the  compositor,  it  is  divided  into 
pa^s  of  the  size  wanted ;  and  head*lines  ana  figures  indica^g  tlie  number  of  the  page 
bemg  added,  the  pages  are  arranged  upon  a  large  firm  table,  and  there  securely  fixed  up 
in  an  iron  frame  or  4sktm,  by  means  of  slips  of  wood  and  wedges,  or  gtmm. 

This  process,  which  is  called  imponng,  being  completed,  and  the  face  ol  the  types 
being  leveled  by  %  planer  and  nmllet,  the /(Trm,  as  it  is  called,  is  proved,  and  prepared 
for  press.  Proof  sheets  being  taken,  they  are  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  ci  a  reader  em- 
ployed in  this  peculiar  function  in  the  office,  the  author  himself  having  previously  given 
effect  to  his  corrections  or  emendations.  When  the  reader  has  pointsd  out  words  and 
letters  to  be  altered  or  corrected « the  compositor  once  more  goes  over  the  ficmn,  correct- 
ing the  errors  by  lifting,  out  the  letters  with  a  bbdkin,  and,  when  revised,  tbe  sheet  is. 
pronounced  ready  for  printing.  Hie  imposing-table  at  which  all  these  corrections  are 
made  is  usually  composed  of  smooth  stone,  or  marble,  or  cast-iron  ouxtfae 
quires  to  be^i  substantial  fabric.    Bee  TYFB-SBfnmio  MACHnn&jitized  by  V3^ 
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TTfB-ffBTTnrO  XACffims.  The  first  tTpe-compofiing  mikchitie  on  the  Teoords  of 
the  Eagllfth  patent  o£Bce  oppetirs  to  be  that  of  Mr.  W.  Charch,  and  the  spedflcatton  of 
hiB  patent  is  dated  Mar.,  1833.  Tbia,  after  a  lapse  of  80  yearn,  was  followed  bjr  a 
number  of  others,  scarcely  a  year  passing  without  one  or  more  being  made  the  subiect 
of  a  patent.  Moreover,  some  of  them,  among  others  those  of  Toud£  and  Delcambre, 
'  were  for  a  long  time  before  the  public.  For  at  least  half  a  eentury,  therefore,  the  con- 
struction of  a  useful  typO'Setting  machine  has  been  a  problem  which  a  number  of  in- 
genious men  have  trtea  to  solve,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  there  has 
been  anything  more  than  the  mere  appearance  of  success.  If  the  reader  will  look  care- 
fully at  a  page  of  printed  matter,  he  will  notice  that  the  spaces  between  the  words  are 
not  equal,  and  be  will  easily  understand  that  to  reduce  this  inequality  to  a  minimum. 
requiree  skill  and  eyperienoe  if  the  work  is  to  go  on  swiftly.  It  is  in  the  doUg  of  this, 
which  is  called  "Justifying/'  where  a  machine  fails,  because  another  operator  must 
.afterward  spape  the  macjiine-setting  into  lines  of  eqff&l  length.  It  ia  Qomi&ratiyeiy  easy 
to  construct  a  machine  which  will,  by  some  mechanical  arrangement,  drop'any  required 
letter  from  a  series  of  files  or  reservoirs  of  ^pes,  through  a  channel  which  convevs  it  U>  a 
composing-stick— that  is,  which  will  set  up  type,  in  any  recjuired  order,  but  with  «ra6% 
sgud  gpaeeB  between  the  words;  but  the  dimculty  of  justifying  has  not  yet  been  got  over. 
Still,  as  that  operation  can  be  performed  by  girls  at  comparatively  little  cost,  there  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  favor  of  the  machine. 

In  the  early  composing-machine  by  Church,  "the  types  are  arranged  in  files  in  a  case 
at  the  top^  each  file  being  directly  over  a  slit  in  a  honzontal  frame.  One  of  a  number 
of  jacks  protnides  throujA  each  of  these  slits,  each  lack  being  ooonected  with  a  key  va 
a  mannensomewbat  simOar  to  the  jacks  and  keys  of  a  harpaichord.*'  On  the  depressing 
of  any  particular  key,  the  undermost  type  of  the  file  is  pushed  into  a  race,  from  whlcn 
it  passes  to  a  composing-stick.  It  is  surprising  how  closely  this  description  conveys  to 
us  the  leading  idea  in  most  of  the  type-composmg  machines  Invented  since  1833.  Hat- 
tersley'snuMflne,  for  example,  whiohwas  patented  in  1867,  has  soowwhat  analogous 
movement^,  but  the  keys  are  arranged  more  like  those  of  a  concertina,  and  the  details 
are  different.  This  machine,  which  occupies  a  space  of  about  3  feet  by  8,  has  a  hori- 
aonal  top  stage  on  which  is  placed  a  partitioned  tray,  containing  the  Towe  of  types  lua- 
ning  from  iMick  to  fronts  each  row  being  of  course  all  the  same  letter.  Descending 
wtioaUy  along  the  front  of  this  tray  is  a  series  df  as  many  wires  with  pistons  as  there 
are  rows  of  fypes,  and  these  pistons  are  depressed  by  the  keys  acting  by  bell-cranks, 
and  then  return  to  their  first  position  by  means  of  india-rubber  bands  or  springs.  A 
propeller  kepi  in  a  state  of  teneloa  by  an  india-rubber  string  iS'  phiced  in  the  rear  of 
eacn  row  of  typea,  and  draws  them  forward  to  the  piston.  W  hen  the  girl  working  the 
machine  presses  down,  say  an  e  key,  it  depresses  the  e  piston,  which  pulls  down  with  it 
an  0  type,  and  drops  it  into  a  tube  or  channel  which  conveys  it  to  wnat  represents  the 
cottposiBtfvstiokf  and  ao  on  with  every  other  letter,  flguve,  oomua,  or  "space."  The 
series  of  diannels  converge  to  a  focus  or  common  outlet,  thioi]^  which  every  type  in 
succession  passes  to  its  proper  place.  Machines  on  Hattersley's  principle,  witn  the  de- 
tails much  improved  by  Mr.  Fraser  of  Edinburgh,  are  at  present  m  use  oy  a  large  print- 
ing titia  there.  With  One  of  these  machines  a  girl  can  compose  from  "copy"  at  the 
rate  of  from  10,.0(I0  to  13,000  types  per  hour,  but  this  rate  can  hardly  be  maintained  con- 
tinuously, the  strain  of  such  rapid  setting  being  too  gre%t  for  the  operator.  The  types 
are  set  in  lo^g  lines,  and  require  afterward  to  be  "  justified."    This  is  done  by  anolfier 

S'rl,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  slip  of  brass  of  the  dedrcKi  length  of  line,  forms  the  matter 
to  pages,  spacing  out  each  line  as  she  proceeds. 

Tne  want  of  an  eflEicient  distributing  machine  has  hitherto  been  the  great  drawback 
to  the  adoption  of  composers,  but  Mr.  Fraser  has  met  this  difliiuilty  by  constructing  a 
distributer  which  bids  fair  to  supply  the  want.  It  separates  im  different  letters  by  a 
series  of  switches  acted  upon  by  Keys  similar  to  those  of  the  composing-machine.  On 
the  depression  of  a  key,  the  corresponding  switch  is  opened,  and  the  type  auided  to  its 
proper  oompartment  in  the  composing-ma^ine  reservoir.  Type-setting  and  distributing 
machines,  like  the  above  in  their  pmn  of  working,  have  been  in  operation  for  sevenu 
years  in  the.  Time$  office,  one  of  which  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  in  1873. 
Another  composing-machine,  by  Mr.  Mackie,  of  Warrington,  deserves  notice  for  the 
ingenuity  shown  in  its  construction.^  It  is  much  more  ela^rate  than  ax^of  those  a^ve 
referred  to.  The  first  operation  is  to  perforate  slips  of  stiff  paper,  which  is  done  by  a 
separate  machine.  These  slips,  when  perforated,  represent  the  words  to  be  composed, 
and  are  then  passed  to  the  comppsinjg-machine  proner.  In  it  the  types  .are  placed  by 
hand  in  a  series  of  boxes  above  the  circumference  of  a  large  wheel,  which  is  made  to 
revolve,  and  at  each  revolution  a  certain  part,  acting  in  concert  with  the  previously 
perforated  paper,  comes  in  contact  with  mechanism  which  releases  ^he  desired  types  at 
the  proper  time,  and  carries  them  forward  to  a  point,  where  they  are  pushed  off  into 
lines  in  the  composing-stick. 

TYPE- WRITERS,  machines  for  printing  with  movable  type.  The  first  Mtent  in 
the  United  States  for  a  practical  machine  of  the  kind  was  issued  in  1868.  The  types 
were  amanged  in  parallel  rows,  and  the  impression  given  by  a  striker  or  pinnger,  the 
operator  having  but  to  depress  keys,  arranged  with  reference  to  rapidity  of  motion,  in 
the  necesnry  cider    In  other  type-writtnrs  the  prhiting  types  are  plaoed  on  the  periphery 


of  a  wheel,  and  brought  to  the  priating  point  bv  reTolutlon.  In  moit  Tarietiea  tiie  ^pea 
are  at  the  end  of  levers,  so  arranged  as  to  strike  at  a  common  printing  pointy  and  the 
paper  is  passed  under  that  point  by  ordinary  clock-work  machinery. 

TYPES,  CSEXIOAI.  The  idea  of  referring  organic  bodies  to  some  simple  type  or 
representative,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  chemists,  among  whom  IXimas, 
Sterry  Hunt,  Laurent,  and  Gerhardt,  especially  deserve  notice.  As  our  limited  space 
prevents  us  from  attempting  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the  theory,  wc  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  a  statement  of  the  outline  of  the  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  Gerhardt,  and  now 
adopted  in  most  recent  books  on  organic  chemistry.  The  four  principal  types,  to  which 
most  of  the  chemical  compounds  are  referred,  are  the  following:  (I)  The  hydrogen  or 

metallic  type,  §  [  ;  (2)  The  hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride  type,^  [  ;  (8)  The  water  or 

oxide  type,g  v  Os ;  and  (4)  The  ammonia  or  nitride  type,H  V  N.     The  reason  why  the 

equivalents  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydrogen  type,  and  of  the  water  in  the  water  type, 
are  doubled,  is  as  follows:  an  accurate  study  of  the  volumetric  relations  of  nearly  all 
organic  compounds,  shows  that  their  molecules  furnish  equal  volumes  of  vapor,  and  that 
the  gaseous  volume  occupied  by  each  molecule  will  occupy  4  volumes,  if  oxyfi;en  repre- 
sent the  unit  of  volume.  Taking  the  volume  of  oxygen,  O,  as  1,  those  of  hyorogen,  H, 
and  of  water,  HO,  are,  as  is  wellknown,  2.    Hence,  to  fix  the  standi^  of  comparison 

H )  H  )  • 

at  4  volumes  of  oxygen,  we  must  write  Ha  or  ^  K  or  HtOt,  <>'§(-  0«>  Instead   of  the 

apparentlv  simpler  forms,  H  and  HO.  In  the  other  cases,  this  modification  is  unneces- 
saty)  as  tne  easeous  volumes  of  hydrochloric  add  (HCl)  and  ammonia  (NHt)  are  in 
accordance  with  the  general  laws,  and  are  equal  to  4  standard  volumes. 

1.  The  hifdrvff&n  type,  ^  \ ,  includes^  according  to  Gerhardt,  the  radioala  of  the  alco- 
hols, marsh  gas,  and  the  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  it»  the  aldehyds,  etc  Thu8» 
narsh  gas  (or  hydride  of  methyl^  C4H4,  is  written  ^^'  > »  according  to  the  type  theory, 

and  aldehyd  (hydride  of  acetyl),  CtHiO.,  is  written  ^«^>^«  I ;  or  both  the  apper  sod 

lower  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  the  typical  formula  may  be  repeated.    Thus,  acetone 

or  methytide  of  acetyl,  GsHcOts     q*^*  L    Among  the  oompounds  of  uiorgBiiic 

chemistry  belonging  to  this  type,  Gerhardt  places  the  hydrides,  aisenideB,  and  antemon- 
ides  of  the  metals. 

2.  The  Ay«irMU9rt0aMi2  %^,  ^  f  >  '^  removed  by  maay  ohemisla  fnom  the  prifluuy 

or  principal  types,  and  is  regarded  as  a  derived  type  from  the  preceding  one,  one  equiv- 
alent of  H  being  here  replaced  by  one  of  chlorine.  It  includes  the  chlorides,  fluondes, 
iodides,  bromines,  cyanides,  the  ethers  of  the  hydracids,  etc.    As  examples,  we  may 

take  chlorideof  benzoyl.  Ci4H.0,Cl «  ^"^^^^  I ,  hydrochloric  ether,  C4H.a  a  ^*^j»  \ , 
and  iodide  of  ethyl,  C.H  J  =  ^*^»  I . 

8.  The  wUer  type,  ^  \  Os,  includes  the  oxides  (in  whidh  teim  are  embraoed  JKdds, 

bases,  and  salts),  the  sulphides,  the  alcohols,  the  simple  and  compound  ethers,  the  mono- 
basic organic  acids,  ^.  The  following  are  a  few  examples:  methyl  illcohol  Or  wood- 
spirit,  CiH40,  =  H*f^«'  common  alcohol,  C«H*0,  =  ^*g*  lOt;  aootic  aeid, 
C4H4O4  =c  ^'*^«g»|  o.;  acetate  of  potash.  K0,C4Ht0.  «  <^*H,0, )  q^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
C4H40,C4H,0.  =  ^*c"Hli  ^'^  common  ether  (C4H4O),  =  ^J^»  \  0„  etc. 

4.  The  cbmrncTiia  type,  H  VN,  includes  the  nitrides  and  phosphides,  the  compound 


C4H.) 

H  ) 
C,H,) 
=  C,H.VN; 
CH.) 
O,) 

H  VN,  etc 
H  )    . 

Besides  these  three  or  four  principal  tvpes,  there  are  derived  Ippe^  muUipU  tepM,  and 
mix4d  types;  and  under  one  or  other  of  these  types,  primary  and  derived,  multiple  and 
mixed,  all  oi^panic  compounds  can  be  arranged;  and  the  theory  of  types  leads  to  the 


ammonias,  and  the  amides;  as,  for  example,  ethylamine  or  ethylia,  C^HtI 

C  H  ) 
trimethylamhie     or     trimethylia,     C«HtN  =  g!h!  [N;     benzamide,    OuHTKOt  = 

CmH.o,  ; 


ess  ^S;^ 

general  conclusion,  that  all  organic  compounds,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  their  mole- 
cules, may  be  regarded  as  molecules  of  hydrogen,  water,  ammonia,  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
etc.,  in  which  the  iiydro^n  is  entirely,  or  in  part,  replaced  by  organic  radicals. — For 
f urUier  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Odiing's  Lectures  <m  Ammal 
Ghemutry,  1866,  and  to  the  second  volume  of  Qorup  Besanez,  Lehrbuck  der  Chemie,  pp. 
%4r4S.  The  chapter  ''  On  types,"  from  this  volume,  has  been  reprinted  separately  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet. 

TTPH-RVXX  is  a  term  which  has  sometimes  been  used  to  designate  continued  low 
fever.  The  best-marked  varieties  of  this  affection  are  known  as  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers,  which  in  typical  cases  are  easily  distinguished  from  one  another,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  so  merge  into  one  another  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  disease  should 
be  classed  as  typhus  or  typhoid  fever;  and  hence  the  general  term  typh-fever  is  a  very 
convenient  one  in  doubtful  cases.  All  the  typh-fevers  belong  nosologically  to  the 
miasmatous  order  of  zymotic  diseases. 

TT'PHA,  acenus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  typhacecs  of  some  botanists, 
which,  according  to  others,  is  a  sub-order  of  aTacea,  The  t^phaeecR  all  inhabit  marshes 
or  ditches.  They  have  nodeless  stems,  unisexual  flowers  arranged  on  a  spadix  with 
out  a  spathe,  the  spadix  of  the  male  flowers  being  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
above  that  of  the  female  flowers,  the  perianth  consisting  of  scales  or  lax  hairs,  the 
anthers  on  lonff  filaments,  the  fruit  dry,  consisting  of  the  seed  with  adherent  pericarp. 
They  are  found  in  very  different  climates,  and  scattered  over  the  world.  Two  species 
of  typha  are  found  in  Britain,  T,  kU^oUa  and  T.  angust\foHa,  and  are  popularly  known 
as  Cat'b-tail  or  Reed-mace.  T,  la^foUa  is  the  most  common.  It  is  sometimes  called 
bulrush.  It  grows  to  the  height  Of  five  or  six  feet.  The  root-stocks  are  astringent  and 
diuretic,  and  abound  in  starcn.  The  young  shoots  both  of  this  and  T.  angtistiolia,  a 
smaller  plant,  are  much  eaten  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don ;  and  are  sometimes  used  in 
Englana  under  the  name  of  Cossack  aspa/ragus.  The  pollen  of  typha  is  inflammuble, 
like  that  of  lycopodium,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  T.  angusUfolia  and  T,  ele- 
phanUi\a  are  employed  in  India  for  making  mats  and  baskets. 

TT'PHOjr,  in  £ffyplian  mythology,  was  the  Greek  name  of  a  son  of  Seb  (Kronos)  and 
Nut  (Rhea).  The  tetter  gave  birth  to  five  cliildren  on  the  last  five  days  of  the  year ;  first, 
.  Osiria  and  Haroeris,  then  Typbon,  and  lastly  Isis  and  Nephthys.  The  Egyptian  name 
of  Typhon  was  Set,  also  Suti  und  Sutech,  and  in  the  earliest  times  he  was  a  highly  ven 
eratea  god.  He  often  appears  on  the  monuments  in  the  form  of  a  beast,  the  cunning 
crocodUe,  the  dreaded  hippopotamus,  or  the  obetmate  ass,  and  with  yellow  hair  and 
long  blunted  ears.  From  him  the  kings  of  tbe  19th  dynasty,  Seti  (Setlios,  Sethosis, 
changed  by  Herodotus  into  Besostris),  derive  their  name.  The  city  of  Ombos  was  a 
special  seat  of  his  worshipi  In  later  times,  however,  either  about  the  close  of  the  dlst 
^naaty  or  afterward,  his  worship  was  abandoned,  and  his  figure  and  name  were  oblit- 
erated from  many  of  the  monuments.  The  cause  of  this  curious  religious  revolution  is 
unknown,  but  at  aiiy  rote,  Typhon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  ffod  hostile  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  was  gradually  developed  into  a  prsonification  of  the  principle  of  evil— m 
short,  the  Egyptian  devil,  the  opponent  of  holy  doctrine,  and  adversaij  of  Osiris— the 
god  of  the  waste  howling  wilderness,  of  the  salt  lakes,  of  drought,  and  of  scorching  heat. 

The  connection  between  the  Egyptian  Set  and  the  Greek  Typhon  is  not  very  easy  to 
trace,  but  it  undoubtedly  existed.  According  to  Homer  Typhon  (called  also  f  yphaon) 
was  a  huge  giant,  chained  under  the  earth  in  the  country  oi  the  Arimoi,  and  lasbed  by 
the  lightnings  of  Zeus.  Hesiod  makes  him  a  son  of  TyphOeus  and,  a  hurricane,  and,  by 
the  snake-goddess,  Echidna,  the  father  of  the  Chimsera,  the  many-headed  dog  Orthus, 
the  hundred-headed  dragon  that  guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  the  Colchian 
dragon,  the  Sphinx,  Cerberus,  Scylla,  Gorgon,  the  Lernsen  Hydra,  the  eagle  that  con- 
sulted the  liver  of  Prometheus,  and  the  Nemean  lion.  TypbOeus,  again,  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Tartorus  (hell)  and  Gaea  (earth),  or,  as  others  say,  of  Hera  (Juno)  alone.  At  a 
later  period  the  father  and  son  coalesced  into  one  person.  Pindar  describes  Typhon  as 
a  monster  with  a  hundred  dragon-heads,  fiery  eyes,  a  black  tongue,  and  a  terrible  voice 
He  sought  to  wrest  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  from  Zeus,  but  after  a  fearful  struggle, 
he  was  subdued  by  a  tbunder^lt  from  Olympus,  and  hurled  into  Tartarus,  or  buried 
under  JEtna.  The  later  poets  modify  the  older  myth  with  fabulous  additions  of  their 
own.  They  connect  Typhon  with  Egpyt— a  proof,  perhaps,  that  he  had  come  to  be 
identified  with  the  Egyptian  Set.  According  to  Ovid  and  others,  all  the  gods  fled  before 
him  into  Egypt,  and  through  fear,  changed  themselves  into  animals,  excepting  Zeus  and 
Athene.  After  an  appalling  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  Zeus  was  once  hamstrung, 
and  carried  off  by  the  daring  monster,  Typhon  was  vanquished,  but  not  before  he  had 
hurled  all  mount  Hsemus  against  his  adversary,  in  a  paroxysm  of  supernatural  rage.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  fierce  physkaX  opposition  of  Typhon  (especiallv  when  the  mon- 
ster came  to  be  identified  with  Set,  the  Egyptian  devil)  may  have  had  mlong  with  other 
causes)  a  material  influence  in  determining  that  popular  conception  oi  "aatan"  which 
reigned  both  in  patristic  and  mediaeval  times,  and  of  which  Milton  has  so  largely  availed 
himself  in  his  Paradise  Lost 

TTFH00N8'  (Chinese  tei^n,  i.e.  "hot  wind;"  the  word,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
has  no  connection  with  the  Typhon  of  mythology)  are  violent  storms  which  blow  on  the 
•oast  of  Tonqoin  and  China  as  far  n.  as  iMingpo  and  the  s.e.  coasts  of  Japan.    Yarenius, 


ib  bis  OeofftofMa  likMttiU^  deseribes  Uiem  m  "  stnrtau  whidh  rage  wHh  such  iHlraii^ 
and  fury  tiiat  those  who  have  never  seen  them  can  form  no  oonoeptton  of  thiem;  you 
would  aay  that  heaven  and  earth  wiabed  to  return  to  their  ongioal  cbaoB."  They  occiir 
from  May  to  November;  but  it  is  during  the  monthB  Of  July,  Augtttt,  and  September 
that  they  are  moel  frequent.  The^  resemble  the  storms  of  western  Europe  (see  ttroBMB) 
in  their  general  characteristics,  with  this  difference,  that  the  main  features  are  m«re 
strongly  marked.  There  is  a  depression  of  the  barometer,  over  a  space  more  or  less 
circular  in  form,  accompanying  the  typhoon,  but  it  is  generally  more  oootraeted-in  area, 
and  deeper  and  more  abrupt  than  in  European  storms.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
barometer,  at  the  center  of  the  depression,  to  read  28.3  in.,  and  on  rarer  occasiona  to  fail 
even  as  low  as  27  in. ;  and  the  chanj;es  of  pressure  are  very  rapid,  frequently  .2  or  .3  in. 
in  an  hour.  It  is  this  enormous  difference  of  atmospheric  pressure  between  neighboring 
places,  and  the  consequent  rapidity  of  the  fluctuation,  which  give  to  these  storms  their 
terribly  destructive  energy — the  law  regulating  the  strength  ofthe  wind  being,  that  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  place  from  which  it  comes  and 
the  place  toward  which  it  blows.  The  low  pressure  in  the  center  is  confined  toa'veiy 
limited  space,  and  since  all  around  this  space  the  pressure  is  greater,  it  follows  that  the 
level  of  the  sea  there  will  be  higher.  Hence,  a  hi^h  wave  is  mquently  found  to  accom* 
pany  these  storms,  advancing  inland,  carrying  with  it  ruin  and  dismay,  and  not  unfre< 


arinff  ships  far  over  the  level  fields,  where  they  are  left  stranded  a  considerable 
listance  from  me  sea. 

Typhoons  have  their  origin  in  the  ocean  to  the  east  of  China,  especially  about  Formo- 
sa, Luzon,  and  the  islands  immediately  to  the  sQinth.  They  thence  proceed,  in  four  cases 
out  of  five,  from  e-n.e.  toward  w.s.w.,  more  rarely  from  e.s.e.  to  w.n.w.,and  scarcely 
ever  from  n.  to  s.  or  from  s.  to  n. ;  in  other  words,  their  course  is  generally  along  the 
coast  of  China.  The  body  of  the  storm  advances  at  the  rate  of  12  m.  an  hour  and 
upward,  within  which  the  winds  blow  often  from  90  to  100  m.  an  hour,  whlrting 
round  the  center  of  atmospheric  depression  in  a  direction  contraryto  the  motion  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  as  all  storms  in  the  northern  hemisphere  do.  They  thus  rotate  in  the 
direction  s.,  e.,  n.,  w. ;  and  travel  along  the  coast,  so  that  the  coast  feels  the  northern  sldo 
of  the  storm,  while  at  a  distance  from  the  coast  the  southern  side  is  alone'experieiced. 
The  B.W.  monsoons  (q.v.)  prevail  in  summer  ov^r  southern  Asia,  lo  the  eastward  of 
which  are  the  n.e.  trade^winds.  See  Winds.  Here,  then,  ax«  two  great  attHal  carreals 
flowing  contigaously,  but  in  oppotiu  dirmti&ni,  each  higiity  chained  with  voteturs, 
especially  thes.w.  current,  which  they  have  taken  up  from  the  ooeans  tlwy  havQ 
Craversea.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  typhoons  take  their  origin  from  then 
opposing  currents,  as  whiHpools  do  at  the  meeting  of  two  sea^cuvrents;  and 
their  intensity  is  aggravated  by  the  large  quantity  of  heat  disengaved  in  the  eondan- 
sation  of  the  vapor  ofthe  atmosphere  into  the  deluges  of  rain  which  f«l  during  the  storm 
—10  and  19  Inches  of  tiain  frequently  falling  in  one  day.  Much  yei  remaioa  to  ba  done 
toward  the  examination  and  explanation  of  this  remarkable  class  of  stonas,  the  first  send 
essential  step  being  the  establishing  of  meteorological  stations  on  the  Chinese  <M)ast,  in 
Japan,  in  Formosa,  and  in  Luson. 

TY'rans  AND  TTraoiD  nvSltS  have  so  much  in  common,  that  to  avoid  repetition, 
we  shall  discuss  them  in  one  article.  Until  comparatively  few  years  ago,  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  no  definite  distinctions  could  be  drawn  between  the  various  forms  of 
continued  low  fever  met  with  in  thfs  country.  In  1840,  Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart,  lately  one  of 
tlie  physicians  to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  pointed  out  the  differences  which  are  now 
almost  universally  recognized  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers;  but  his  views  received 
little  attention  till  1848-50,  when  Dr.  Jenne^  physician  to  her  majesty,  published  two 
papers  on  The  Id&ntity  or  Non-identUy  of  typtu  and  I\/phoid  Fhwn,  and  on  Diseasa 
eommonly  confounded  under  the  term  QmHnued  Fevers.  In  these  memoirs.  Dr.  Jenner 
shows,  by  evidence  whicli  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  unbiased  mind,  that  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers  differ,  as  Dr.  Watson  observes,  "  notably  and  constantly  In  their  symp- 
toms and  course,  in  their  duration,  in  their  comparative  fatality,  in  the  superficial  mark- 
ings which  respectively  belong  to  them,  and  which  warrant  our  classing  them  among  the 
exanthemata,  in  the  internal  organic  changes  with  which  they  are  severely  attended,  and 
(what  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  conclusive)  in  their  exciting  causes. "—/>»cfwiv« 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medieine,  4th  ed.,  1857,  vol.  ii.  p.  TO5.  In  addition  to 
typhus  and  typhoid,  there  is  a  third  well-marked  variety  of  contmued  fever,  known  as 
rdoMna  fever,  which  has  been  considered  in  a  special  article. 

Typhus  fever  sometimes  commences  to  show  itself  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms, 
doe  to  the  depressing  action  of  the  poison— which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  the  cause 
of  the  diseaese—upon  the  nervous  system  before  it  begins  to  affect  the  circulation,  ^e 
patient,  in  these  cases,  is  listless,  unwilling  to  make  any  bodily  or  mental  exertion,  loses 
appetite,  feels  wandering  pains  over  the  body,  is  drowsy  during  the  day,  and  restless  at 
night  More  commonly,  however,  the  disease  begins  suddenly,  a  shivmngfit  being  the 
firet  symptom.  Severe  headache,  especially  across  the  forehead,  is  another  common  eariy 
symptom.  The  muscular  power  rapidly  becomes  enfeebled,  and  the  patient  veiy  soon 
feels  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed.    As  m  typical  cases  of  the  disease,  there  are  three  sets 
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of  ^^pio&8,  ea<^of  w)iich  occupies  about  a  week,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  descrip- 
tioa  ot  the  continued  fever  into  that  of  three  weekly  staees.  tn  the  first  week,  in  adai- 
tkm'  to  the  symptoms  already  noticed,  the  heat  of  the  skin  becomes  increased,  and  the 
pulse,  vhich  at  first  is  hard,  becomes  soft  and  weak,  and  more  frequent  than  in  health, 
often  now  rising  to  120,  and  in  severe  cases  reaching  180  or  140  beats  in  a  minute.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Jenner,  the  pulse  in  unoom plicated  typhus  gradually  rises  to  a  maximum, 
preserves  Chat  rate  for  a  variable  time,  and  then  slowly  falls; "while  in  typhoid  it  rises 
and  falls  irregularly.  There  is  considerable  thirst;  the  tongue  becomes  clammv  and 
diy,  and  its  center  is  covered  with  a  white  fur,  which  is  often  mesially  divided  by  a 
stmigiit  brown  streak,  which  is  the  first  step  to  the  1>lacknee8  of  that  organ  which  afterward 
ensues.  The  intelligence  Is  blunted;  hut  on  being  sharply  spoken  to,  the  patient  still 
gives  rational  answers.  As  the  week  advances,  the  strenj^  ia  so  rediiced,  that  be  lies 
on  his  bock,  and  is  unable  to  turn  about  in  bed  without  assistance.  In  the  second -week, 
the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  weaker,  and  more  compressible,  and  the  tongue  glows 
drier  and  browner.  The  teeth  and  lips  are  invested  with  daick  sordes,  consisting  of 
morbid  epithelium  that  had  been  shed;  and  th^  weakness  is  now  so  extreme,  that  the 
patient  sinks  down  in  his  bed.  His  voice  becomes  very  feebler  and  -in  bad  eases  he  can- 
not swallow,  nor  can  he  pat  out  his  tongue.  The  two  most  remarkable  symptoms  of  Uie 
aecond  week  are  the  delirium  which  seems  to  rejplace  the  headache,  and  about  the  ninth 
day  ensues^  and  the  appearance  of  the  Charactenstic  eruption.  The  delirium  usually  ap- 
pears on  the  patient's  awakening  from  bleep.  He  is  inattentive  to  all  that  goes  on  afbui^d 
him,  and  usually*  lies  still,  muttering  disjointed  .sentences^  like  a  man.  talking  in  his 
dreams.  Sometimes,  however,  he  is  mor^  actively  delirious,  talking  loudly,  and  tiding 
to  leave  his  bed.  He  mav  sometimes  *be  roused  by  a  strange  voice,  but  soon  relqj)ses 
Into  his  previous  state*  The  senses  are  ia  a  disturbed  condition,  the  patient  being  earn- 
monly  deaf,  and,  in  advanced  cases,  often  suffering  from  fMMea^tolitantes  (q.v.),  :(«hich 
gives  rise  to  attempts  to  grasp  these  visonary  objects,  or  to  pick  them  from  the  bedclothes. 
This  symptom,  which  is  known  in  medical  language  under  ^tctVL^meoi  floccitatio^XA 
almost  certainly  indicative  of  a  fatal  rbsult.  The  ^eharact^istic  eruption,  whicli  K. 
Jenner  cafls  the  mulberry  rush,  may  show  itself  as  early  as  the  .fiftfi  day,  but  most  Co«i' 
moniy.  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  and  somctimoaa  mtle  later.  !?tne 
charaoiers  of  the  rash  vary  with  its  age.  It  consists  of  very  slightly  elevated  spots  bra 
dusky  pink  color.  Each  spot  is  flattened"  on  its  surfaqe,  irregular  In  outline,  with  jqo 
well-defined  margin,  but  fades  insensibly  into  the  hue  of  the  surrounding  skin,  idlsap- 
peani  completely  on  pressure,  and  varies  iu  size  from  a  point  to. three  or  four  lilies  m 
diameter.  In  twx>  or  three  days  these  spota  undergo  a  miwked  chasge.  They  no  longer 
remain  elevated  above  the  surrounding  cuticle;  their  hue  becomes- darker  and  iti^ffe 
dingy  than  at  first,  and  they  now  only  fadff  on  pressure,  iastead  of  completely  tiisappear- 
ing.  From  this  state  they  commonly  grow  paler,  pass  into .  faintly  marked  rediifli- 
brown  stains,  and  finally  disappear.  The  sj^ts  composing  this  mulberry  rash  ar^  -gen- 
erally very  numerous,  close  together,  and  iiccaaionally  almost  covering  the  skin.  Borne- 
times,^  however,  they  are  very  few  in  number,  situated  at  some  distance  from* one 
another,  and  not  to  be  distin|u]shed  at  first  from  the  rdM-fpoto  whioh^  as  will  be  pres- 
ently seen,  occur  in  typhoid  fever.  The  mulberry  rash  is  usually  situated  on  the»trupk 
and  extremities,  but  is  occasionally  limited  to  the  trunk,  and  in  rare  cases  is  seen  bj\  the 
face.  Ko  fresh  spots  appear  after  the  third  day  of  the  eruption,  aind  the  rash  si^biiifes 
between  the  14th  and  21st  days.  The  mulberry  rash,  though  characteristic  of  l^i^hus 
when  it  occurs,  is  not  an  essential  symptom  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Jenx^er  states  tMt*1n 
patients  less  than  15  years  old.  In  whom  the  mortality  is  not  more  than  2  or  B  pet  ce»t, 
it  is  mostly  either  absent,  or  pale  in  hue  andiscanty  in  quantity;  while  in  peroons  upward 
of  50  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  mortality  is  about  56  per  cent,  the  irash  is  always  ptea- 
ent,  and  usuallv  dai4[  and  abundant.  Ucnce,  as  In  the  case  of  smallpox,  the  degrees  of 
development  or  the  eruption  may  be  taken  as  a  direct  measure  of  the'  intensity  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  in  the  course  of  this  second  week  that  death  is  most  imt  to  occur.  Among 
96  fatal  cases  noted  by  Jenner,  nine  deaths  only  occurred  after  tha  15th  day»  and'  not 
one  after  the  20th.  If  the  case  is  going  to  tenninate  fatalhr,  symptoms  commonly  aad 
expressively  termed pu^d  set  in;  a  i)eculiar  fetor  ie  exhaled  from  the  breath  and  the 
surface  of  the  body;  the  tongue  is  dry,  black,  and  fissured;  the  teeth  are  covered  with 
dark  sordes,  and  sloughing  bed-sores  occur:  The  prostration'inci^eases  to  the  last  degree, 
and  HibsuUus  tendinum,  or  involuntary  twitciiings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  ands, 
ihake  their  appearance.  In  some  cases*  the  oi^dinary  stupor  is  replaced  a  day  or  t?ifo 
before  death  by  the  condition  known  tisxam^t  vigtL  In  this  condition  the  patient  never 
Bleeps,  but  lies  on  his  back,  with  the  eyelids:widely  separated,  the  eyes'  staring  and  fii^ 
m  vacuity,  the  mouth  partially  open,  and  Ih^  face  pale  and  devoid  of  expression.  He  is 
totally  incapable*  of  being  rousied  to  give  a  sign  of  consciousness,  the  pulse  and  breatjiiag 
aare  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  skin  is  coolr  Tl^e  occurrence-of  death  is  only  marked  by 
the  eye. losing  its  slight  luster,  and  the  chest  ceasing  its  slow  and  feeble  movements.  l>tlr- 
ihg  the  third  week  the  symptoms  gradually  abate  in  those  cases  which  are  ^oing  to«  ^d 
Ih  recovery.  The  patient  often  falls  into^profound,  quiet,  and  prolonged  iSeep  between 
the  14th  and  17Ui  day,  from  which  he  awakes  with  a  decided  general  improvement  The 
complexion  is  clearer,  the  delirium  has  d{sa^eared;'th6.pufeehas  f&llen,  and  the  fiingue 
begins  to  show  signs  of  moisture  at  the  cages.  In  a  few  days  the  tongue  graduaUy 
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becomes  dean,  the  appetite  becomes  ravenoui^  and  from  that  time  the  patient  n^f^j 
gain»  strength.  In  many  cases  the  amendment  is  so  gradual  that  it  ia  impossible  to  w^ 
when  it  begins,  and  occasionally  the  favorable  crisis  is  preceded  by  a  temporary  aggi»> 
▼ation  of  the  symptoms.  A  profuse  sweat  sometimes  aocompanies  uie  f avoral^e  change. 
Ja  the  caaes  that  terminate  fatally  there  is  no  rallying  from  the  symptoms  xleseribedaa 
oocurrinjp  in  the  second  week. 

The  lact  that  the  difference  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevera  was  first  recognised 
only  a  few  :^ear8  ago  affords  sufficient  evidence  that  the  symptoms  of  these  diseases  must 
be  very  similar.  In  describing  ti/phaid  finer  it  will  conseauently  be  sufficient  if  we  indi- 
cate the  leading  points  in  which  it  dif - 
b  b  k  ^  k  k  b  kt  ^^^  ^toiD,  typhus.  Among  the  earlier 
»  fi  §  fi  •  •  •  symptoms  (although  they  are  BometimeB 
postponed  tp  the  end  of  the  first  week), 
the  moat  characteristic  are  abdominal 
pains  and  diarrhea.  These  are  due  to 
an  ulcerated  condition  of  the  intestines* 
which  will  be  presently  noticed.  The 
diarrhea  is  either  spontaneous,  or  con- 
tinues after  the  operation  of  &  puiga- 
tive.  The  stools  are  loose  and  frequent; 
and  either  of  a  dark  oolor  and  fetid,  fx 
ol  a  yellow,  pea-soup>like  appeaianeeu 
The  abdomen  is  found  on  examination 
to  be  unnaturally  hard  and  resisting, 
tympanitic,  and  sometimes  much  dis- 
tended; its  shape,  as  Dr.  Jenner  was  the 
fiost  to  remark,  "is  invariably  the  sarne^ 
and  somewhat  peculiar.  Its  convexity 
is  from  side  to  side,  and  not  from  above 
downward.  The  patient  is  never  pot-bel- 
lied, but  tub-shaped;  the  cause  probably 
being  that  the  flatus  oooupies  the  colon, 
ascending,  descendioij,  and  transvene.*' 
Pressure  over  the  region  of  the  c«cum 
frequently  excites  uneasiness,  and  usu- 
ally gives  rise  to  %  peculiar  Eurgling 
movement,  which  is  both  audible  and 
palpable,  and  doubtless  arises  from  the 
lutermixture  of  liquid  and  gaseous  mat- 
ters in  the  bowels.  This  gurgling  is  a 
still  more  common  symptom  at «  more 
advanced  st^e  of  the  disease,  and  is  of 
the  greater  importance  since  it  is  rarely 
met  with  in  tyi^us  or  any  other  dis- 
order. An  eruption  usually  appears  at 
from  the  8tli  to  the  12th  day  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  typhoid  rash  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  occurring  in  ^phua;  it 
consists  of  slightly  elevated  papuls  or 
pimples,  with  their  heads  rounded,  and 
their  bases  gradually  passing  into  the 
level  of  the  surrounduiff  cuticle.  These 
papuke  are  circular,  ana  of  a  bright  rose 
color,  which  fades  insensibly  mto  the 
hue  of  the  surrounding  akin.  Through- 
out tl^ir  whole  course  they  disappear 
completely  on  pressure,  and  reappear 
when  the  pressure  is  removed.  jSach 
papula  lasts  three  or  four  days,  and 
fresh  ones  make  their  i^pearance  every 
day  or  two  aft«r,  their  first  eruption. 
The  number  present  at  a  time  is  usually 
from  six  to  twenty,  but  their  limits  ma/ 
range  from  1  to  more  than  100.  Their 
average  size  is  a  line  in  diameter,  and 
they  chie^y  occur  on  the  abdomen, 
chest,  and  back.  As  a  general  rule  no 
fresh  spots  occur  after  the  80th  day. 
k^bVli.k>.%^^ls^k  "^^^  diarrhea,  to  which  reference  has 
.CSsSaSSa'^*    ^  abeady  been  made,  continues  with  the 

progress  of  the  disease,  the  patient  often 
having  from  three  to  six  evacuations  daily,  and  often  unconscioualy  pasein^^  Uiem  in  bed. 
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This  pertirtence  of  the  diarrhea  is  one  of  the  results  of  ulceration  of  the  bowek.  An- 
other result  of  this  ulceration  is  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  which 
i^  one  of  the  most  alarming  of  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever.  It  occurs  most  frequently, 
during  the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  and  varies  from  a  mere  stain  to  a  lar^  amount 
Sometimes  the  blood  thus  poured  out  by  the  ulceration  of  the  mesenteric  veins  is 
retained  in  the  bowel,  and  is  only  discovered  after  death,  the  clots  being  unable  to  pass 
through  the  valve  of  the  caecum.  This  hemorrhage  is  always  an  extremely  bad  symp- 
tom, and  may  either  cause  immediate  by  fainting,  or  may  so  weaken  the  patient  as  to 
cause  him  to  succumb  to  the  disease. 
•  The  range's  of  temperature  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  differ  very  considerably,  and 
although  the  range  in  a  mild  case  of  either  of  these  diseases  differs  considerably  from 
the  ran^e  in  severe  cases,  the  foregoing  diagram,  copied  bv  Dr.  Aitken  from  Wunder- 
lieh  ana  Traubeo,  shows  the  typical  ranges  of  temperature  in  these  diseases  contrasted 
throughout  their  course,  from  tne  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  disease.  The  records 
indicate  morning  (M)  and  eveniuj^  (E)  observations.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  typhvs 
range,  and  the  eonUnuoua  dark  lines  mdicate  the  range  in  typhoid.  This  diagram  is  so 
plam  as  to  require  no  explanatory  details.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  rapid  changes  which  in  typhoid  occur  on  and  after  the  22d  day, 
and  in  typhus  about  the  15th  day.  With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  two  diseases.  Dr. 
Jenner  found  that  the  average  duration  ^  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  was  22  days,  and  of 
typhus  14  dayB;  the  former  disease  may  terminate  favorably  during  the  foxuth  week, 
and  the  latter  from  the  18th  to  the  17th  day. 

In  cases  of  recovery  from  typhoid,  a  remarkable  fatuity  remains  for  a  considerable 
time;  a  childishness  of  mind  often  remaining  for  more  than  a  month  after  apparent 
restoration  tO  health.  *'  The  patient,"  says  Dr.  Aitken,  "generally  wakes  up,  as  it  were, 
from  thfe  fever,  a  coniplete  imbecile.  The  whole  man  is  changed.  He  seems  to  have 
renewed  his  youth.  Childhood  and  infancy  return,  and  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  untoward  events.  No  man  can  be  considered  as  fit  for  work  or  for  general  mili- 
tary service  for  three  or  four  months  after  an  attack  of  severe  typhoid  fever, " — 2%c  Science  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  8d  ed,,  vol.  L  p.  382. 

Typhoid  fever  is  essentially  a  disease  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  the  average  age 
at  which  it  occurs  being  21  i  years,  and  it  being  very  rarely  that  a  person  aged  more  than 
001s  attacked;  wMle  typhus  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  from  early  infancy  to  extreme 
old  age. 

The  appearances  presented  on  the  examination  of  the  body  after  death  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  these  diseases.  While  in  iyphtcs  the  most  common  morbid  appearances  are  a 
fldid  condition  of  the  blood;  hyperemia  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  and  increase  of 
inter-cranial  fluid;  bronchial  catarrh  and  pulmonary  congestion,  especially  at  the  pos- 
terior  part  of  the  lungs,  which  are  more  or  less  collapsed;  softening  of  uxe  heart,  liver, 
and  spleen,  and  enlargement  of  the  kidneys;  in  typhoid,  there  is  one  constant  and  char- 
acteristic lesion,  viz.,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  agminated  glands  (or  glands  of  Peyer) 
and  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  an4  especially  of  the  former.  These  morbid 
changes  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  Thickening,  redness,  tumefaction,  and 
finally  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  glands,  the  ulceration  always  occuninjf  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  small  intestine.    On  the  assumption  that  the  natural  office  of  Peyer's 

glands  is,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  suggests,  to  separate  noxious  matters  from  the  blood,  and  to 
ischarge  them  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Dr.  0.  J.  B.  Williams  suggests  that  the  ulcera- 
tion so  constantly  met  with  in  typhoid  fever  may  result  from  the  continued  operation  of 
the  poison  of  that  disease,  thus  escaping.  W)ien  these  changes  proceed  as  far  as  ulcer- 
ation, the  cas^  Is  one  of  extreme  danger,  although  death  does  not  necessarily  ensue, 
because  the  scafs  left  by  healed  ulcers  are  often  seen^hen  patients,  who  have  had 
typhoid  fever,  have  subsequent! v  died  from  some  other  dipeaae.  The  existence  of  1|hese 
ulcers  is,  however,  likely  to  prolong  the  illness  after  the. fever  itself  has  ended;  to  pro- 
tract convalescence,  and  to  ninder  recovery;  and,  to  endanger  life,  even  in  cases  of 
apparent  convalescence,  by  causing  hemorrhjige  or  perfori^tion  of  the  boweL  This  per- 
foration, which  ^Ves  rise  to  intense  peritonitis,  occurs  jua  ^bout  one  in  five,  fatal  cases, 
and  generally  fakes  place  through  the  Ileum  near  the  valve.  .        .  . 

We  noit  proceed  to  notice  the  origin  and  mode  of  pf  opagatio^i  of  these  two  diseases, 
begini»ing  With  tj/phus.  There  is  undoubted  evfdence  that  all  the  forms  of  continued 
fever  ate  doritagious",  and  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  ka  established  fact,  frojn  ^h^  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.,  Jenner,  th^  one  species  of  fever  caAuot  generate  another,  but  that  ffich  ' 
is  prodilceijl  iblely'by  its  like;  that  typhus,*  for  example,  always  propagates  typhus,  and 
never  ahyoth0t  form  of  fever,  as  typhoid  or  rej^ping  f eyer,  »6m^.^  persons  may,  by 
some  pectiliarUy  of  constitution,  be  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  pqiaon,  whil^  others 
are  pecdliai^y  susceptible  to  it.  Xn  attack  .of  fever  generally  exerts  a  cert^n  amount 
of  protective  power  against  another  attack  of  the  same;  kind  of  fever;  and  haftU  has  a 
good  deal  df  power  in  fortifying  the  system  against  conta^^on,  jtist  as  confirmed  drunk- 
ards or  opium-eaters  c&n  with  unpimity  swallow  doses  or  their  respective  poisons  which 
would  prove  highly  dangerous  to  a  novice.  "  tJpon  this*  principle,"  says  Pr,  Watson, 
"has  been  explained  the  comparative  immunity  from  contQgiqus  diseases,  under  like 
circumstanced  of  exposure,  of  medical  practitioners  and  nurses;  of  the  keepers  of  filthy 
lodging-houses,  while  the  new-coming  inmates  suffer;  and  even  of  prisoneis,  who,  with- 
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Out  baring  had  the  disease  tbemselves,  may  nevertheless  cany  forth  and  communicate' 
the  infectioDr  a»  \b  said  to  have  happened  at  the  celebrated  'black  assizes'  at  Oxford, 
and  again  at  the  OM  Bailey  in  the  year  1750." — Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Phytic,  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  829.  Whether  typhus  can  be  generated  de  now  by  great  over- 
crowding and  vitiation  of  air,  by  the  organic  impurities  emanating  from  the  respiratory 
and  other  functions,  1?  still  a  disputed  question.  The  coDditions  essential  to  its  propa- 
gation are  (1)  overcrowding,  Combined  with  deficient  ventilation;  (2)  personal  filth,  and 
clothes  saturated  with  cutaneous  exhalations;  and  (8)  an  impaired  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, such  as^may  resnlt  from  insufficient  food,  scurfy,  and  any  other  debilitating  causes. 
The  patient  is  most  dangerous  as  a  focus  of  infection  after  the  end  of  the  first  week  to 
the  period. of  convalescence,  the  peculiar  odor  from  the  skin  and  lungs  being  then  the 
Btronsest.  H  the  poison  be  Verv  concentrated,  the  disease  mav  be  cayght  by  exposure 
to  it  for  only  a  ffew  minutes.  The  infected  person  may  actually  be  conscious  when  the 
poison  is  taken  'ta.  Dr.  Banks  of  Dublin,  in  an  excellent  lecture  which  he  delivered  on 
April  24,  1866,  in  the  theater  of  the  lUchmond  hospital, "  On  the  Origin  and  Classification 
of  Fevers,"  states  that  this  happened  In  his  own  case,  while  examming  the  diest  of  a 
person  laboring  under  the  disease.  "The  patient,"  he  observes,  "was  seized  with 
coQgh,  and  I  was  so  placed  that  I  must  have  inhaled  his  breath.  The  odor  was  pecu- 
liar and  intolerablv  offensive.  I  was  certain  that  I  had  imbibed  the  poison;  and  after  a 
latent  period  of  three  days,  I  exhibited  the  usual  train  of  symptoms  which  usher  in 
typhus  of  the  severest  form."    The  most  common  latent  period  is  nine  days. 

From  the  Investigations  of  various  physicians,  among  whom  Dr.  William  Budd 
deserves  especial  notice,  it  appears  that  the  living  human  body  is  the  soil  in  which  the 
specific  poison  of  typlwid  fever  breeds  and  multiplies.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is 
unknown,  but  the  poison  is  communicated  or  contained  in  the  diarrheal  discharges 
which  issue  from  the  diseased  intestine.  These  discharffes,  as  they  dry  up,  preserve  the 
germs  of  the  disease ;  and  if,  through  atmospheric  or  other  agencies,  these  germs  enter 
the  living  body,  they  communicate  the  disease,  and  diarrhea  soon  commences.  As  the 
evacuations  contain  the  specific  virus  of  typhoid  fever,  the  disease  may  be  propagated 
among  healthy  persons  (1)  by  percolation  through  the  soil  into  the  wells  which  supply 
drinkine-water ;  (2)  or  by  issuing,  through  defects  in  the  sewers,  into  the  air  which  is 
inspired;  or  (3)  by  exhalation  through  the  apertures  of  small  ill-trapped  water-closets  or 
privies,  which  are  at  once  the  receptacles  of  the  discharges  from  the  sick,  and  the  daily 
f^ort  of  the  healthy.  The  atmosphere  thus  infected  with  the  poison  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous tlian  thflfimmedlately  surrounding  a  fever-patient. 

For  a  knowledge  of  the  nieans  of  checkiDjg  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  society  is 
deeply  fndebted  to  Dr.  B'udd's' researches;  and  provided  these  means  are  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  carried  ont;  it  is  believed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  that  the 
recurrence  of  this  disease  might  be  entirely  prevented.  In  order  to  Juoge  of  the  extent 
of  the  infection  to  be  destroyed,  there  are  two  points  to  be  con8iderea--viz.,  fireU  the 
amount  and  duration  of  the  intestin'al  discharge  in  each  case;  and  secondly,  the  number 
of  cases  actually  occurring.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  diarrhea  lasts  on  an 
average  15  days.  With  regard!  to  the  second  point,  the  reports  of  the  registrarj;eneral 
show  that  at  least  lW,0()fO  to  160,000  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occur  annually  in  England 
alone;  or,  in  Dr.  Budd's  emphatic  words,  "  every  year  in  England,  more  than  100,000 
human  intestines,  diseased' in  the  way  alteady  descnbed,  continue  each,  for  the  space  of 
a  fortnight  or  thereabouts,  to  discharge  upon  the  eround  floods  of  liquid  charged  with 
matters  on  which  the  specificj>oison  of  a  communicable  disease  has  set  its  moat  specific 
mark."  He  suggests  the  following  details  of  procedure,  which  should  be  invariably 
attended  to  as  soon  as  this  disease  appears :  1.  All  discharges  from  the  fever-patient 
should  be  received,  on  their  issue  from  the  body,  into  vessels  containing  a  concentrated 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  2.  Two*  ounces  of  a  caustic  solution  of  chloride  of  innc 
should  be  put  in  the  night  stool  on  each  occasion  before  it  is  used  by  the  fever-patient. 
8.  All  tainted  bed  or  body  linen  should  immediately  on  its  removal  be  placed  In  water 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  same  agent.  4.  The  water-closet  should  be  flooded  several 
times  a  day  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc;  and  some  chloride  of  lime  should 
also  be  placed  there,  to  serve  as  a  source  of  chlorine  in  the  gaseous  form.  6.  So  long  as 
fever  lasts,  the  water-closet  should  be  used  exclusively  as  a  receptacle  for  the  discharges 
from  the  sick.  For  further  details  as  to  jthe  various  precautions  to  be  taken  with  a  view 
of  checking  the  spread  of  this  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Simon's  "General  Memorandum,"  published  (in  1860)  in  his  TAtrcf  Bepori  on  the  PubUe 
HeaUh  in  England, 

Althou^  typhoid  is  contagious.  Dr.  Jenner  holds  that  it  is  "  inflnitelv  less  so  than 
typhus."  Hence  in  typhus  alar^  room  should,  if  possible,  be  selected  for  the  patient, 
and  the  air  should  be  kept  fresh  by  having  a  window  or  door,  or  both,  open.  Curtains, 
carpets,  and  all  superfluous  furniture  should  be  removed,  and  the  body  of  the  patient 
should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible  by  ablution,  and  his  sheets  and  ni^t -shirt  frequently 
changed;  the  latter  beine  at  once  plunged  into  water  containing  cmoride  of  zinc.    As 


the  susceptibility  to  the  disease  diminishes  with  the  advance  of  Hie,  middle-aged  attend- 
ants should  be  selected ;  and  all  who  approach  the  sick-bed  should  avoid  as  far  as  possi- 
ble inhaling  the  patient's  breath  or  the  emanations  from  his  skin.  Friends  occasionally 
visiting  the  patient  should  do  so  after  a  meal  and  a  glass  of  wine  or  ale.    Formerly  iV 
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was  tbe  practice  to  dtetribnte  oasee  of  typhus  fever  in  the  general  wards  of  hospitak— 
the  rule  being  to  distribute  them  scandly  among  the  general  patients.  This  practice 
came  to  be  looked  on  as  unadvisable;  and  now  eacn  hospital  is  provided  with  its  fever- 
house  to  which  cases  of  typhus  are  strictly  limited. 

From  a  most  careful  critical  study  of  the  history  of  fever  generally,  including  chemi- 
cal and  microscopical  examination  of  the  excretions,  Dr.  Pances  arrives  at  the  coliclu- 
slon,  that  the  general  treatment  of  fetfer.  Including  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers/may  be 
summed  up  "  as  being  a  combination  of  measures  to  reduce  ezcesnve  heai,  to  insure  proper 
excretion,  and  to  act  on  the  semPparalyted  neriieg"  The  special  indications  for  the  treat- 
ment of  ^nfhus  are:  1.  To  neutralize  the  poison,  and  to  correct  the  morbid  state  of  the 
blood,  nydrochloric  acid  is  strongly  recommended  for  this  purpose;  it  may  be  given 
to  the  extent  of  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  dilute  acid  daily,  mixed  with  a  quart  of  barley- 
water  sweetened  with  syrup  of  ginger,  and  flavored  with  lemon-peel.  \  To  eliminate 
the  poison  and  the  products  of  the  destnictive  metamorphosis  of  tissua  Por  this  pur- 
pose»  alkaline  salts  may  be  prescribed  to  act  on  the  ludneys  and  skin,  and  purgatives  are 
often  useful.  8.  To  reduce  the  temperature.  4.  To  sustain  the  vital  powers, and  to  obviate 
the  tendency  to  death;  nourishment  in  the  form  of  milk  and  water,  coffee,  broth,  beef-tea, 
etc.,  must  be  administered  at  least  once  in  eveiy  three  or  lour hours,  after  the  fourth 
duy  of  fever,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  axe  usually  serviceable  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day.  Great  discrimination  is  required  in  prescnbiog  them,  and  we  are  mainly  indebted 
to  the  Dublin  school— to  Graves  and  Stokes— for  pomting  out  the  importance  of  the  car- 
diac and  radial  pulses  as  cuides  for  the  use  of  alcohol  in  fevers.  When  the  cardiac 
impulse  becomes  weak,  and  when  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  impaired  or  absent, 
stimulants  should  be  freely  given;  and  an  irr^^ular,  intermitting,  abnormally  slow,  or 
imperceptible  pulse  affords  a  similar  indication.  5.  To  relieve  the  distressing  symp- 
toms, such  as  the  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium;  and  6.  To  avert  and  subdue 
local  complications. 

In  typhoid  fever  the  chief  indications  of  treatment  are  (1)  to  reduce  the  temperature, 
and  subdue  any  vascular  excitement  that  is  present  in  excess;  (2)  to  restrain  excessive 
diarrhea  for  which  purpose  milk  and  lime-water  in  equal  parts  may  be  taken  as  a  drink. 
The  discharge  ought  not  to  be  altogether  checked,  and  prof.  Gairdner  prefers  giving 
saline  laxatives  to  astringents,  and  at  the  same  time  recommends  that  the  lower  bowd 
should  be  unloaded  by  warm-water  injections,  to  which  a  little  asafetida  or  aniseed  is 
added.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  to  check  or  encourage  diarrhea,  the 
physician  will  generally  be  on  the  safer  side  if  he  discourages  the  action  of  the  bowels. 
(8)  To  stimulate  the  nervous  system  by  proper  food,  and  possibly  by  stimulants;  (4)  to 
maintain  the  free  action  of  the  kidneys,  which  is  best  effected  by  the  administration  of 
small  doses  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  or  of  cream  of  tartar;  (5)  to  influence  the  elimina- 
tion of  morbid  matter  from  the  affected  intestinal  glands.  For  this  purpose,  1  or  2  grains 
of  calomel  should  be  given  twice  a  day  till  about  the  lOth  day,  but  not  later.  Special 
S3rmptoms,  such  as  great  inflation  of  the  abdomen  (known  as  meteorism),  hemorrhage 
from  the  intestines,  etc.,  must  be  treated  by  the  ordinarv  rules..  Probably  the  best 
single  remedy  for  this  form  of  hemon-ha^  is  oil  of  turpentine  in  doses  of  frorn  5  to  20 
drops  every  hour  or  two.  It  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  with  gum- 
arabic,  white  sugar,  and  water.  The  diet  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  from 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  till  complete  recovery  ensues.  From  the  various  forms  of 
farinaceous  food,  such  as  arrow-root,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  bread,  etc.,  from  eggs  beaten 
into  custard,  and  milk  with  or  without  lime-water  (or,  preferably,  effervescing  Carrara 
water),  an  abundant,  bland,  and  nourishing  dietary  can  be  selected.  All  animal  food, 
excepting  eggs  and  milk,  must  be  rigidly  prohibited.  Even  beef  tea  and  mild  broths 
have  often  been  found  to  exert  a  special  irritant  action  on  the  overcharged  glands  of  the 
ileum.  During  the  period  of  convalescence,  no  meat  should  be  allowed  till  at  least  a 
week  has  elapeed  after  all  the  febrile  symptoms  have  vanished,  and  the  only  admissible 
means  of  opening  the  bowels  are  by  castor  oil  or  simple  enemata.  »<» 

Both  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  have  been  described  ,under  various  names.  Typhus 
has  been  popularly  known  as  the  jail  fever,  hospital  fever,  putrid  fever,  brain  fever, 
bilious  fever,  spotted  fever,  camp  fever,  etc.;  while  from  the  peculiar  lesio98 .which  are 
associated  with  it,  the  terms  enteric  fever,  and  intestinal  fever,  have  been  suggested  as 
appropriate  synonyms  for  typhoid.  Its  latest  n|ime,  for  which  Dr.  Murchison  is  respon- 
sible, IS  py thogenetic  fever,  or  fever  bom  of  put^soence.  If  the  term  intestinal  fewr, 
suggested  by  Dr.  W.  Budd,  were  adopted,  mucff  confusion  would  be  prevented.* 

Had  our  space  permitted,  we  should  have  given  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal epidemics  of  typhus  fever.  To  confine  ourselves  to  the  present  century,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  dunng  its  first  15  years  the  ravages  of  typhus  m  the  armies  of  Napoleon, 
and  among  the  population  of  the  countries  which  were  the  seat  of  war,  were  I^™^ 
appalhng.  In  May,  1812,  the  Bavarian  army  serving  with  the  French  numbered  28,000 
men;  inTeb.,  1818,  the  number  was  reduced  to  2,260,  the  great  destroyer  being  typhus. 
In  Mayence  alone,  of  60,000  French  troops  composing  the  garrison  in  181^-14,  there 
died  of  typhus  alone,  in  six  months,  25,000  men.    During  the  spring  of  1858,  more  than 

*  Cases  of  continued  low  fever,  whether  typhus  or  m)hoId,  are  'rajuently  ^ken  of  popularly 
and  vaguely  as  geutric  fevers;  but  the  term  is  not  recognized  by  the  medical  profession. 
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if.OOO  men  of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea  perished  from  this  disease  in  less  than 
three paonths.  Afco^ifu;  to  ParkieSt  typhi^s  p^yepofiQi^g^  i(^ d[<^ujf tii  placi9  i^nong  the 
causes  T^hich  have  proouced  lois  of  fife^  in  t^ie  Britisn  army,  the  .tfiree  more  potent 
causes  bein^  (1)  a  defective  commissariat;  (2)  undetTtaking  military  operations  in  an 
unhealthy  site,  and  with  an  unhealthy  season  impending;  and  (3)  exposure  to  cold,  with 
insufficient  clotliing  and  food.  The  present  article,  comparatively  long  as  it  is,  contains 
but  a-  very  meager  outline  sketch  ox  the  history  ana  treatment  of  two  of  the  most 
important  diseases  affecting  the  human  body^— Por  further  details,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Aitken's  Science  und  Practice  of  MecUciv^y  8d.  ed.,  voL  i.  pp.  374-474,  and  to  Dr. 
Murchison's  TreaMte  on  the  Qontirmed  Ji'efoers  of  Great  Britain  (1863). 

TYE  is  the  old  Norse  name  of  a  god,  who,  however,  did  not  belong  exclusively  to 
the  northern  mythology,  but  was  common  also  to  the  Gkrrman,  being  called  in  old  High- 
German  Zin  or  Zh,  and  in  Ang.-Sax.  Tiv.  He  was  thie  son  of  Odin,  and  was  the  god  of 
wtar  and  of  fame,  which  idea  is  expressed  fta  old  Norte  by  the  word  tyr;  and  when  the 
Kotnans  and  Greeks  speak  of  a  Mars  or  an  Ares  among  the  Germans,  it  is  Tyr  that  is 
meant.  Aocording  to  the  Edda^  he  was  single-handed.  When  the  Asa-gods  persuaded 
the  wolf  Fenrir  to  allow  himself  to  be  bound  with  the  bandage  Gleipnir,  Tyr  put  hi« 
right  hand  in  the  wolfs  mouth,  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  be  loosened;  ana  when  the 
gods  refused  to  release  him,  the  wolf  bit  off  Tyr*^  hand  to  the  wrist,  which  was  called, 
in  conse(][uenoe,  ulfiUhry  or  the  wolfs  joint.  In  tlie  twilight-battle  of  the  gods,  he  meets 
his  death  at  the  same  time  with  his  enemy,  the  monster  dog,  Garmr.  The  old  Norse 
Runic  character  {  bore  the  name  of  the  god.  The  third  day  of  the  week,  too,  the  DieB 
Marti»  of  the  Romans,  is  called  after  him,  in  old  Norse,  Tyr^dagr;  Ang.-Sax.,  Tw&day 
(from  whk5h  our  English  Tuesday);  old  Friesic,  Ty^dM^  old  mgh-German,  Zinwettac; 
in  the  n.  of  Gtermany,  Tieatae  or  Lieeitae,  from  which  thie  €terman  of  the  present  time, 
I>i»Mtag.  Places,  and  in  particular  hills  and  plants,  were  named  after  him.  The  word 
Tyr  appears  in  epithets  of  Odin,  signifying  god  in  a  general  sense;  as,  for  example, 
8igtyr,  that  is  to  sajr,  the  god  of  victory;  also  in  epithets  of  Thor,  as  Beidhartyr,  the  god 
of  the  chariot  or  of  thunder. 

TYBAirr  (Gr.  tyrannos,  Doric  for  hnranos,  from  kuroa  or  kurios,  a  lord  or  master),  a 
name  given  in  modern  times  to  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  ruler,  but  originally  applied, 
not  necessarily  to  one  that  exercised  power  badly,  but  merely  to  one  that  haa  obtained 
it  Illegally,  and  therefore  equivalent  to  our  word  usurper.  'Die  ancient  Greek  "  repub- 
lics," It  must  be  remembered,  were  generally  aristocratic  and  even  oligarchic  in  tlieir 
constitution.  When  the  "eoveming  families"  among  the  Athenian  or  Syracusan 
nobles,  for  example,  quarreled  with  each  other,  it  was  natural,  if  they  could  not 
otherwise  agree,  that  the  boldest  and  most  reckless  of  the  set  should  s6ek  for  success 
by  allying  himself  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  should  figure  as  their  champion, 
prdmise  to  redress  their  wrongs  or  increase  their  comforts,  and  when  a  fitting  occa- 
sion presented  itself,  should,  by  a  clever  if  somewhat  violent  stratageih-'-^p  (f etof, 
it  is  now  called — deliver  them  from  the  domination  of  his  order  by  himself  grasping 
possession  of  absolute  power,  and  ruling  without  any  other  restraint  t!i«!n  the  neces- 
sity of  retaining  his  popularity  imposed— even  this  limitation  being  frequently  Absent 
when  a  body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries  rendered  it  superfluous.  If  iht  political 
adventurer  who  thus  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution  happened  to  be  a  man  of 
sense,  and  wisdom,  and  generosity,  his  **  tyranny"  might  prove  a  blessing  to  a  state 
torn  by  the  animosities  of  selfish  oligarchs,  and  be  the  theme  of  praise  in  after-ages, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  "tyrannies"  of  Peisistratos  (q.r.),  Cklon  (q.v.),  HietoII.  (q.v.), 
and  many  others;  but  if  he  was  insolent,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  then  he  feought  to  reduce 
the  citizens  to  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  his  name  became  inramous  to  all 
time.  Bnch  has  been  the  fate  of  most  of  the  "thirty  tyrants  of  Athens"  (q.v.),  more 
particularly  of  the  blood-thirsty  Oritias,  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  of  Dionysius  the  younger, 
etc.  It  was  the  method  of  exercising  airthority  pursued  by  these  and  similar  usurpers 
that  latterly,  even  in  ancient  times,  gave  the  word  tyrant  that  evil  significance  it  has 
ever  since  uninterruptedly  retained. -*-Bee  Plasz,  Die  TyrcmniB  heiden  Grieehen(Qittm&ti, 
1852);  WachsmuHi,  HeOen,  AU.,  vol.  i.  pp.  37»-88;  and  the  histories  of  Thirlwafl  and 
Grote. 

TTXAITT  SKKVn,  the  popular  name  of  a  section  of  the  shrike  family  (fa-Mada), 
connecting  that  family  with  the  fly-catchers  Cmusdca^MB),  and  entirely  Amencan.  Ii^ 
the  genus  tyrannies,  the  bill  is  straight,  rather  long,  strong,  the  upper  mandible  rounded 
above,  the  point  suddenly  hooked.  Th»  bu-ds  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  their 
fierce  and  bold  disposition.  '  They  are  always  ready  for  battle,  and  often  engaged  in  it.  In 
defense  of  their  young,  they  rii&h  against  any  aggressor.  The  tyrant  shrike,  'finiANT  Fly, 
CATCHER,  or  KiKG-BrRD  (T,.  intreptdus)  of  North  America,  has  no  hesitation  in  attacking 
an  ea^le;  rising  abovehini  and  pouncing  down  upon  him.  This  species  migrates  north.' 
ward  m  summer  as  far  as  lat.  ST,  ,  It  feeds  much  on  the  larvn  of  insects,  but  has  a^ 
unfortunate  fondness  for  bees,  and  will  take  its  post  on  a  fence  ot  bysh  near  a  hive,  to 
dart  upon  them  as  they  depart  or  return;  on  which  account  it  is  disliked  by  American 
farmers.  The  ttMa  tyrant  shrikes  (tyrannus)  have  the  phiinage  of  white  and  black, 
variously  blended ;  but  in  the  genus  tyrannula,  which  approaches  more  to  fly-catchers, 
the  plumage  is  almost  always  olive-colored,  serving  for  their  concealment  among  foliages 
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TTBOOraSL,  RiCHABD  Talbot,  Duke  and  Earl  of,  b.  early  in  the  17th  century.  In 
his  youth,  acoordiog  to  lord  Macaulay,  he  was ''  one  of  the  motft  noted  abarpenr  and  bol-  •  * 
lies  of  Iiondon."  ^n  after  the  restoration,  he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the, 
rc^iU  family  by  blackening  the  reputation  of  Anne  Hyde,  so  as  to  furnish  the  duke  of 
York  with  a  pretei^t  for  breaking  his  promise  of  marriage  to  her.  Though  unsuccessful 
in  this,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  duke,  and  contrived  to  make  himself 
welcome  at  the  palace  ^th  as  a  votary  of  its  pleasures  and  as  a  counselor  in  afCairs  of 
state.  Inunediatelv  on  the  acoession  of  James  II.,  he  was  made  earl  of  Tyrconnel  and 
put  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Ireland;  and  in  1687,  by  fawning,  bullying,  and  bribing, 
he  got  possession  of  the  of&ce  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition — ^he  was 
amx>inted  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  His  arrival  in  that  country  spread  terror  and  disquiy 
through  the  English  Protestant  population,  who  had  already  suffered  somewhat  uoder 
his  mUitary  rule.  Events  quickly  Justified  their  terrors.  JNearly  every  office  of  dignity 
in  the  country  was  soon  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestant 
party,  so  long  dominant,  coinplained  bitterly  that  they  had  become  a  laughing-«tock 
even  to  their  own  servants^  and  that  to  appeal  to  law  was  vain;  Judgment  in  every  case 
being  given  ^or  the  native  against  the  Englishman.  But  this  state  of  matters  did  not  last 
long.  The  revolution  ol  1688  had  a  sudden  and  sobeong  effect  upon  the  rule  ol  the  lord« . 
deputy;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  submitted  to  WUliam  III. ;  but 
the  Irish  people  threatened  that  if  he  dared  to  sel^  them  for  wealth  or  honor,  they  would 
burn  the  castle  and  him  in  it,  and  nut  themselves  under  tho  protection  of  France*  On 
the  arrival  o£  James  in  Ireland  in  1689,  he  created  the  earl,  ouke  of  Tyrconnel  After 
the  fatal  battle  of  the  Boyne>  at  which  he  held  high  command,  he  retired  to  Franpe*  In  • 
1681  he  returned  to  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  efforts  in  favor  of  James,  which  . 
were  still  being  made  by  his  adherents.  Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  Aghrim  (July 
12,  1691),  and  the  capitulation  of  Galway,  he  made  preparations  for  the  defense  of  Lim- 
erick, bindii^  himseff  and  his  oountiymen  by  an  oath  not  to  surrender  imtil  they  received 
permission  from  James,  then  at  Saint  Germain.  He  at  the  same  Ume  dispatched  a  letter 
in  which  he  stated  his  conviction  that  all  was  lost.  On  Aug.  11,  before  an  answer  could 
arrive,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  He  has 
been  characterij^ed  by  Macaulay  as  "the  fiercest  and  most  uncon^^romising  of  aU  those 
who  hated  the  religion  and  liberties  of  England."  He  was  survived  until  1730  by  his 
wife — "  la  belle  Jeimings,"  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  This  lady,  so  famed  for  her  beauty 
and  fascinating  manner,  entered  life  as  maid  of  honor  to  the  duchess  of  York ;  in  which 
I>osition  she  cpndvicted  herself  with  a  propriety  which,  time  and  place  considered,  may 
almost  be  pronounced  unique.  As  wife  of  the  duke  of  Tyrconnel,  during  his  rule  in 
Dublin,  her  conduct  seems  to  have  been  characterized  both  by  dignity  and  purity.  It  is 
narrated  that  when  James  and  her  husband,  fleeing  from  the  defeat  of  the  Boyne,  reached 
her  residence  so  bespattered  with  mud  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable,  she  dressed  herself 
richly,  and  received  the  fugitive  king  and  his  attendants  with  all  the  splendor  of  court 
etiquette,  ghe  died  in  a  small  private  nunnery  in  Dublin  in  circumstances  of  great  pov- 
erty. See  Macaulay  *s  Butory  of  England,  vols.  ii. ,  iii. .  and  iv. ;  Chambers's  Bo^  of  Vays, 
vol.  1.,  ed.  1868,  p.  810;  Mrs,  Jameson's  Memoirs  of  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Cfiarles  IL. 
vol.  ii„  p,  223.  .     ,.   .       . 

TTBS  (Phen.  S&r  or  86r,  rock),  a  city  of  ancient  Phenicia,  sittiated  in  lat  88°  12' 
n.,  which  probahhr  derived  its  name  from  the  double  rock  on  which  it  was  first  founded. 
It  was  a  matter  <tf  doubt  amonff  the  ancients  themselves  whether  Tyre  or  Sidon  was  the 
older  of  the  two,  and  the  question  is  not  easily  to  be  settled.  So  much,  however,  seems 
certain,  that  Tyre  had  existed  already  independentlv  for  i^  long  time,  when  Sidon, 
defeated  by  Ascalqn,  transferred  herself  almost  boailv  to  the  former  (see  Phenicu). 
There  were  two  towns  of  Trye  closely  connected  togetner  in  historical  times;  pne  on 
the  continent,  the  other  on  the  island  opposite,  together  embracing  about  19  Roman 
miles.  The  more  important  of  the  two  was  the  continental  town,  called  Pal»  Tyrus; 
while  the  island-town  served  more  or  less  for  the  purpose  of  store^houses,  mahufiBCtorles, 
arsenals,  and  the  like.  The  situation  of  the  entire  city  was  one  of  the  most  fertile,  and 
its  magnificent  combination  of  land  and  sea  scenery  formed  the  theme  of  many  an  ancient 
X)oet  and  seer. 

Nothing  but  myths  have  come  down  to  us  respeodng  the  earlier  period  of  its  exist- 
enee.  fifstoiy  begins  to  dawn  upon  us  with  Abibal,  the  predecessor  of  the  biblical 
Hiram,  under  whose  rule  (98(M7  b.c  )  Tyre  attained  to  its  full  glory  and  xenowiL 
An  alliance  with  Solomon  was  also  entered  intof  trading  expeditions  were  undertaken 
jointly  by  tile  Israelites  and  the  Phenieians,  and  Solomon  is  supposed  even  to  have 
married  Hfram's  daughter.  Dnrine  Hiram's  reign,  Tyrewas  much  enhirged  and  embel- 
lished; and  its  two  roadsteads  and  narbors,  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  probably 
date  from  the  same  period.  He  was  followed,  accordifig  to  aikiGient  writers,  by  Batsas- 
tartus;  after  him  reigned,  for  brief  periods,  his  tour  sons,  bv  the  murder  of  the  last  of 
whom  the  throne  became  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Ithoboal,  the  Ethbaal  of  Scripture,  - 
whose  daughter  was  married  to  Ahab.  Tvre  then  appears  to  have  gained  tiiesupcemaef 
over  Sidon,  and  also  spread  her  colonies  far  and  wide.  Shortly  alter  the  death  of  tma 
king,  Carthage  was  refounded  by  Elissa  (Dido),  about  818  B.C.,  in  oomsequence  of  n  • 
popular  demonstration,  which  deprived  her  of  the  throng  in  favor  of  Pygmidlon.    Thia 
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**  new  city"  gmdually  dimmiBbefd  the  importance  of  the  old  t>n&;  at  least  Tyre  seems  to 
have  been  weakened  to  such  an  extent  by  the  emi^ation  of  lt&  best  elements,  that  it  dis- 
appeare  from  histoty  until  the  three  great  powers,  Chaldea,  Afisyria,  and  Egy][)t,  by 
turns  endeavoied  to  make  themselres  mast^-s  of  the  Tyro-Phenician  coast,  with  its 
eastern  and  western  trade.  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  reduced  Tyre,  after  a  long 
siege;  and  the  whole  of  Phenicia,  the  most  important  plaoes  of  which  had  already 
thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  Tyre,  was  rendered  tributary  to  Assyria.  During  (he 
Ghaldeo-Egyptian  struggle.  Tyre,  again  at  the  head  of  the  country,  sided  with  Egypt, 
and  was  conquered  by  the  Chaldeans.  Once  more  the  Phenicians  attempted  to  uirow 
off  the  foreign  yoke,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of  his 
armies.  Having  taken  Jerusalem  (587  B.C.),  he  reduced  the  whole  seansoast,  except 
Tyre,  which  stood  a  thirteen  years'  siege  by  water  and  by  land,  ending*  not  in  subjec- 
tion, but  only  in  a  kind  of  apparent  submission,  leaving  the  native  sovei^igns  on  their 
thrones,  and  their  wealth  and  power  untouched.  In  588  B.C.,  Gyms  became  master  of 
Phenicia,  which  at  that  time  again  stood  under  Babylonian  supremacy,  and  the  hege- 
mony was  bestowed  upon  8idon.  For  a  long  time,  Phenicia  prospered  under  wise 
Persian  rulers;  but  when  Xerxes,  in  his  Greek  wars,  had  completely  destroyed  the  Phe- 
nician  fleet,  and  exhausted  nearly  all  her  resources,  the  exasperated  inhabitants  rose 
once  more,  but  only  to  be  utterly  crush^d.  Bidon,  at  the  head  of  the  revolution,  was 
fired  by  its  own  inhabitants,  and  once  more  Tyre  resumed  the  lead  (850  b.c.).  Havine 
refusea  to  pay  allegiance  to  Alexander  the  great  <after  the  battle  at  Issus),  it  was  besieged 
by  him  in  882  B.C.,  and  fell  after  a  seven  months'  hard  resistance.  Alexander  replaced 
the  old  inhabitants  by  new  colonists,  chiefly  Carians,  and  though  the  city  had  sustained 
all  but  complete  destruction,  it  yet  rose  again  after  a  very  brief  period  to  wealth  and 
power,  and  already  in  315  B.C.,  was  able  to  hold  out  for  18  months  against  Antigofins. 
Under  the  Romans,  Cleopatra  receiyed  Tyre  as  a  present  from  Antony;  but  the  last  trace 
of  its  independent  existence  was  taken  from  it  by  Augustus.  A  Christian  community- 
was  founded  there  at  an  earlier  period.  The  trade  ana  manufactures  of  Tyre,  aided  by 
her  exceptionally  favorable  naval  position,  insured  for  it,  even  under  Roman  dominion, 
a  hi^h  place  among  its  sister  cities;  and  once  more,  in  198  a.d.,  it  even  took  an  active 
part^n  the  contest  between  Septiaxius  Seyerus  and  Pescennius  Niger,  which,  resulting 
m  the  success  of  the  former,  l)l*ought  back  to  It  some  of  its  ancient  distinction.  In  Bt. 
Jerome's  time,  it  was  agahi  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Rienicia,  nay,  ODQ 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  noble  cities  in  the  whole  east.  In  the  7th  c,  it  caine  tinder 
the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  and  so  remained  until  taken  by  the  crusaders;  and  in  1192 
A.D.  became  the  northern  boundary  of  Christian  territory  in  Palestine.  It  continued  to 
flourish — still  chiefly  through  its  world-renowned  purple— until  1516  a.d.,  when  the  con- 
quest of  Selim  I.,  together  with  the  newly  discovered  route  to  Asia  by  the  cape  of  Good 
H6pe,  put  an  end  to  its  wealth  and  commerce,  and  almost  to  its  existence.  Althoudi 
there  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  its  prospects  of  late,  the  desolatlDn  and  wretch- 
edness of  that  once  magnificent  city  are  still  most  striking.  From  8,000  to  4, 000  inhabi- 
tants now  dwell  among  the  ruins  of  Its  ancient  glory,  finding  Scanty  livelihood  in  insig- 
nificant exports  of  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  and  wood.  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Origen 
fffe  both  l?u?rt^  here,  .,,,   ,  -r.v  .:...'x      •   '.'r.^]i 

^ '  WMTAtf  (Magyar  Ndgy-Bson^th),  a  t.  of  fiungaiy,  co.  of  Ober-Neutra,  on  the  river 
Tma  about  80  m.  n.e.  of  Preaburg.  It  has  so  many  churches  and  convents  that  it  has 
been  nick-named  "  little  Rome."  Tyrnau  carries  on  manufactories  of  cloth,  linen,  woad. 
etc.,  and  has  a  tolerably  lively  general  trade,  especially  in  wine.  From  1085  tQl774»  it 
possessed  a  university,  which  in  the  latter  year  was  transferred  to  Pesth,  Tyniau  la 
likewise  famous  for  a  huge  cask,  which  can  hold  twice  fis  pauch  as  the  ^reat  SeidelbeTg. 
one.    Pop. '69,  9,737. 

TTBOL'  (in  German  more  commonly  spelled  TiNl;-  not  spoken  of  as  Am  Hvrol,  though 
usually  called  in  England  tha  Tyrof)  forms  with  Vorarlbeug  the  most  westerly  proymoa 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and  borders  n.,  w.^  ands,  onBavana,  Bwitaerland, 
and  Italy.     Area,  including  Vorarlberg,  13,811  sq.m. ;  pop.  '69,  886,789.  -  -*-; 

i8terfa«.a-*The  Tyrol  may  be  regarded  as  an  eastern  continuation  of  Switzerland.  It 
is  traversed  from  e.  to  w.  by  the  great  chaift  of  the  Alps,  and  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  ranges.  It  consists,  however,  almost  entirely  of  three  great  valleys-Hl)  o»e  run^ 
ning  e.  aM  w.  n.  of  the  great  Alps;  and' drained  by  the  Inn;  (2)  one  s.  of  the  Alps,  also, 
running  e.  and  w.,  and  drained  by  upper  tributaries  of  the  Adige  or  Etsch;  (8)  one  run- 
ning s.from  the  middle  of  the  last,  and  drained  by  the  main  stream  of  the  Adige. 
These  valleys  are  surrounded  by  a  circuit  of  mountains.  The  northern  valley  is  sepa- 
rated from  Bav^a  by  the  Algau  Alps.  The  southern  valley  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
the  Trrint  Alps;  on  the  w.  by  the  Ortler  Alps,  which,  like  protecting  walls,  run  s.  into 
the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  main  chain  is  crossed  toward  the  center  of  the  Tyrol  by  a 
deep  depression,  in  which  Ues  the  Brenner  pass  (elevation.  4,667  fU).  It  is  the  lowest 
of  the  great  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  that  over  which  runs  the  great  commercial  route 
connecting  Italy  and  Germany.  ^     .,,,       „ 

llie  dialect  and  manners  of  the  Bavarians  prevail  in  the.  northern  and  middle  valley. 
The  dialect  and  manners  of  Lombardy,  on  the  other  hand,  have  crept  up  the  third  val 
ley  to  a  boundary-line  which  rests  upon  the  mountains  which  lK»tnd  th^  iniddle  yalle^ 
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on  the  south.'  Heilte  the  most  important  divfsioirar  of  the  TV^oT  are  fnto  the  Qeraiaa 
Tyrol  knd  theltaliati  Tyrol.  The  Oennan  Tyrol  is  divided  into  (1)  the  Oberinnthal,  or 
the  Upper  Inn  valley;  (2)  The  TJnterinnthal,  or  the  Lower  Inn  valley;  (S)  the  Yintschgau; 
(4)  the  Etsch  district;  and  (5)  the  Pusterthal,  the  tbree  last  belonging  to  the  middle  val- 
ley of  the  Tyrol.  Beyond  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Tyrol  the  Austrian  province  of 
the  Tytol  includes  ^)  the  Vorarlberg,  a  district  drained  by  streams  which  faU  into  the* 
lake  of  Constance,  and  in  which  a  dialect  is  spoken  resemoling  those  of  German  Switz- 
eiland;  andjfT)  theLienz  district,  on  tlie  Drave,  in  which  the  language  of  the  people  is 
Austrian,  The  Italian  Tyrol  Is  divided  into  (1)  a  nortliern  valley,  or  that  of  Trent;  (3), 
a  southern  valley,  or  that  of  Roveredo;  (3)  the  valley  of  the  Sarca,  or  district  of  Riva,  oa 
lake  Gktrda. 

Geology  and  Bails,— lihe  rocks  of  thB  Tyrol  are  chiefly  crystalline  Silurian  and  sec- 
ondary, with  obtruding  granites  and  traps.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  iron,  rock- 
salt,  worked  near  Innsbruck,  and  marble,  quarried  in  the  south.  The  tertiary  strata  of 
the  Swiss  and  Swabian  plains  are  totally  wanting;  and  it  is  only  along  the  water-courses 
that  ievel  traots  of  recent  formation  are  found.  These  tracts  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
coantiy  admitting  of  cultivation  by  the  plow,  and  they  very  seldom  attain  a  width  of 
more  than  half  a  mile.  Taken  altogether,  they  do  not  form  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  conntry. 

CftSwafo.— The  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  are  in  the  main  ehain  of  the  Alps— the 
Gross  (Hockner  (13,776  ft.),  e.  of  the  Brenner  pass,  and  mount  Gebatsch  (12,376  ft.)  w. 
of  it,  and.  In  the  Ortler  chain,  the  Ortler  Spitz  (12,818  ft.").  These  mountains  are  cov- 
ered with  vast  glaciers,  which  descend,  like  those  of  Switzerland,  far  into  the  valleys. 
Between  6,000  and  5,000  ft.  snow  disappears  in  summer,  and  Alpine  plants  and  grass 
cover  the  hills,  diversified  here  and  there  with  stunted  bushes.  Into  this  rerfon  the 
herds  are  driven,  as  in  Switzerland,  during  the  summer  months.  Below  5,0(n)  ft.  the 
firwoods  abound;  potatoes  ahd  a  few  vegetables  are  cultivated,  and  houses  permanently 
occupied  make  their  appearance.  The  beech  replaces  the  flr  at  4,000  ft. ,  ana  agriculture 
bej[ins,  the  chief  grains  being  rye  and  barley.  Wheat  is  not  cultivated  with  success  at 
a  higinr  elevation  than  2,000  feet.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  southern  valley,  the  temper- 
ature is  highest,  and  indeed  the  clunate  is  tliat  of  northern  Italy;  tobacco,  theflg,  the 
olive,  and  the  mulberry  heing  enumerated  among  the  chief  objects  of  cultivation.  Out 
of  every  100  acres  of  the  Tyrol,  80  are  ii\accessible  mountain-tracts,  40  forests,  20  com- 
mons and  mead<»ws,  and  10  corn-fields  and  gardens. 

/n<f«*fry.— The  industry  of  the  Tyrol  is  not  important.  There  are,  however,  glass, 
and  paper  factories  near  Innsbruck;  and  carpets,  linens,  gloves,  and  straw  hats  are  man- 
ufactured extensively  for  home  consumption.  Wooden  ware  is  also  largely  produced. 
The  rearing  of  canaries  is  a  business  which  was  long  a  monopoly  of  the  northern  Tyrol- 
ese,  who  supplied  all  Europe  with  these  birds.  The  exports  from  the  Tyrol  consists  of 
cattle,  cheese,  timber,  wine,  tobacco,  silk,  iron,  and  salt.  The  imports  are  grain  and 
manufactured  roods.  The  transit-trade  between  Italy  and  (Germany  gives  emplovmeut 
to  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Thousands  migrate  annually  into  neighboring 
countries,  to  sell  their  wood  wares,  cloves,  and  carpets.  Railways  have  for  a  number 
of  jears  connected  Innsbruck  with  Municli,  ftnd  J^Qtzen  with  Yerona;  and  in  1867  the 
section  between  Innsbruck  and  Botzen,  over  the  Brenner  pass,  was  opened,  which  oom-* 
pleted  the  first  railway  communication  between  Italy  and  Germany, 

JnAoWtonto.— The  northern  or  German  Tyrolese  bear  to  the  southern  or  Italian,  the 
propoi!'llon  of  tliree  to  two;  and  the  habits  and  language  resemble  those  of  the  adjoining^ 
parts  of  Italy  &nd  Germany.  In  the  Tyrol,  according  to  the  census,  the  inhabitants: 
are  all  GathoUcs,  with  the  exception  of  3^  Jews,  1235  Protestants,  2^  Greek  Christians, 
and  a  few  membevs  of  other  sects.  The  Tyrolese  have  an  independent  national  diet, 
meeting  at  Innsbruck,  in  which  are  represented  all  classes  of  the  population,  the  clergy,, 
the  nobility,  the  neople  of  the  countjy,  and  those  of  the  towns.  There  are»  <o  som& 
extent,  separate  administrative  arraneementa  for  the  Italian  districts.  Education  is  now^ 
veryseneraUy  diffused,  and  one  of  the  nine  Austrian  universities  is  at  Innsbruck. 

£S$tary.— The  history  of  the  Tyrol  is  partly  German  and  partly  ItaliaoL  In  early 
times  the  Tyrol  formed  part  of  Bhsetia,  and  was  conquered  by  the  RomanB,  15  b.c. 
Subsequently  it  was  overrun  by  various  German  tribes;  atill  later  thesonthem  valley 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Lombards^  the  two  northern  valleys  to  the  Bavarians.  The  latter 
vaUeys  wore  divided  into  gaus,  which  ultimately  became  petty  lordahipa,  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  These  lordships,  however,  in  the  course  or 
time,  cavie  to  be  represented  by  two  families  who  intermarried.  Then  the  whole  Qea- 
man  Tyrol  was  governed  by  one  family  of  counts,  whose  paternal  abode  was  the  moun« 
tain  f orti::ess  of  Terioli,  or  Tyrol,  near  Meran.  The  last  count,  who  died  in  1885,  left 
one  daughter,  Margaret  Maultasche.  She  bequeathed  her  rights  to  her  cousins,  the 
dukes  of  Austria,  who,  in  consequence,  acquired  possession  of  the  Tvrol  in  1868.  The 
Italian  vaUey  formed  Uic  blshopnc  of  Trent.  During  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  the  Ger- 
man Tyrol  was  ceded  to  Bavana,  much  to  the  discontent  of  the  population,  who  were 
warmly  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria.  They  made  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  French 
in  1809,  under  Andreas  Hofer,  but  were  defeated;  and  the  northern  Tyrol  was  not 
restored  to  Austria  until  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  The  southern  Tyrol,  which  had 
been  annexed  to  Italy,  was  restored  to  Austria  in  the  following  year.    An  appUcatioa  wa^ 
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made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  a  few  yean  sgo,  to  the  Auatrian  govern- 
ment to  be  rendered  entirely  independent  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  the  northern  val- 
leys; but  it  led  to  no  important  change  in  the  administration.  It  ahowedi  however,  Uia 
desire  of  the  southern  Tyrolese  to  be  considered  Italians  rather  than  Germans,  and  it 
was  believed  that  on  the  event  of  a  successful  war  for  the  recovery  of  Venice,  the  whole 
of  the  southern  T3rrol  would  be  handed  over  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  This  expectatioa 
has  not  been  realized.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Italy  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  through  which  Yenetia  again  became  Italian,  it  is  declared  that  the 
frontiers  of  the  Venetian  provinces  ceded  to  Italy  are  the  administrative  frontiers  of 
these  provinces  under  the  Austrian  rule.  Even  the  shores  of  lake  Garda  remained 
Austrian.  How  long  this  arrangement  will  last,  it  is  hard  to  predict.  The  trade  of  the 
southern  Tyrol  is  entu*el^  with  the  south,  its  wood  and  cattle  being  exchanged  for  the 
corn  of  Lombardy,  and  it  is  asserted  that  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  custom-house 
regulations  on  the  frontier,  the  inhabitants  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  they  have  secured 
the  annexation  of  their  territory  to  Italy. 

TTBOHE'  {Tir-aiDen,  "  Owen's  country"),  an  inland  co.  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  bounded  n« 
by  Londonderry,  e.  by  Armagh  and  lough  Keagh,  s.  b;^  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh,  and 
w.  by  the  lastruamed  count;^  and  Donegal  A  portion  of  lou^  Neagh  is  aflaigned 
by  the  ordnance  survey  to  this  county;  and,  including  this  portion,  the  whole  area  is 
1260  sq.m.,  or  806,640  acres,  of  which  450,286  are  arable,  811,867  uncultivated,  31,796 
under  water,  11,981  in.  plantations,  and  710  in  towns.  The  pop.  in  71  was  215,766,  of 
whom  119,937  were  Roman  Catholics,  49,201  Protestants  of  the  Anglican  church,  42,- 
166  Presbyterians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denominations.  Of  the  arable  land,  in  1878 
258,150  acres  were  under  crops  of  various  kinds.  In  the  same  year  the  stock  amounted 
to  26,510  horses,  159,858  cattle,  46,088  sheep,  and  38,105  pigs.  The  surface  in  general 
is  hilly,  and  often  extremely  picturesque,  this  county  lying  for  the  most  part  between 
the  two  great  mountainous  districts  which  traverse  Ulster  from  e.  to  west.  With  the 
exception  of  lough  Neagh,  the  lakes,  which  are  numerous,  are  small.  The  principal 
rivers  are  Uie  Blackwater,  the  Camowen,  and  the  Ballinderry,  of  which  the  two  former 
are  navigable.  The  county  is  traversed  by.  railways,  which  connect  it  with  Dublin, 
Belfast,  and  the  sea-coast  at  Dundalk«  The  geological  structure  is  very  much  diversi- 
fied. The  north-western  mountains  are  chieny  mica^slate,  with  primitive  limestone,  and 
rise  in  Slieve  Sawel  to  a  height  of  2,336  feet.  Those  on  the  n.e.  are  of  greenstone,  with 
granite  and  occasional  red  sandstone.  The  plain,  of  which  Omatfh  is  the  center,  is  a 
tertiary  formation,  with  irregular  beds  of  lignite,  red  marl,  and  new  red  sandstone; 
and  between  Dungannon  and  Stewartstown  there  is  a  small  coal-field,  the  produce  of 
which  is  rich,  and  resembles  the  coal  of  Ayrshire.    The  rest  of  the  plain  belongs  to  the 

fmeral  limestone  district.  The  climate  is  moist,  and  the  low  lands  are  often  flooded 
he  soil  of  the  plain  is  a  fertile  loam;  that  of  the  hilly  districts  sandy, or  gravelly. 
There  is  a  large  proportion  of  bog,  the  turf  of  which  supplies  the  chief  part  of  the  fuel 
consumed  by  the  population. 

The  chief  towns  are  Omagh,  Strabane,  Dungannon,  Cookstown,  Aughnadoy,  Castle- 
derg,  and  Clogher,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Episcopal  see.  Tyrone  returns  three 
members  to  the  imperial  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Dungannon. 

Tyrone  was  anciently  known  as  the  district  of  Hy-Briun  and  Hy-Blachra;  and  in 
later  Celtic  times  was  called  Kinel  Eogain,  or  Tir-owen,  whence  its  modem  name.  See 
Ulsteb. 

TYRllELL,  a  co.  in  e.  Korth  Carolina*  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Albemarle  sound; 
360  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4,545 — 4,541  of  American  birth,  1485  colored    Co.  seat,  Columbia. 

TYBJUSOB'XIAV  tOEA  (anc.  Tifrrhenum  mare),  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  (q.v.) 
between  the  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  on  the  w.,  and  the  Italian  peninsula 
on  the  east. 

TYBTJB'TO,  famed  for  his  political  elegies  and  marching-songs,  was  the  son  of  Arch- 
embrotus,  of  Aphidnss,  in  Attica;  aocordmg  to  another  conjeoture  he  was  a  Laced»mo- 
nian;  while  the  story  which  represents  him  as  a  lame  schoolmaster,  of  mean  family, 
whom  the  Athenians  (ignorant  of  his  lyric  power,  and  iealous  of  Laoedttmonian  dominar 
tion  in  the  Peloponnesus)  sent  to  the  I^acedffimonians,  aurlng  the  second  Messenianvrar, 
as  the  most  inefficient  commander  they  could  select,  must  be  received  as  a  fiction  of  later 
times.  He  rendered,  however,  to  the  Laoedsemonians  a  kiud  of  assistance  whidi  the 
Athenians  little  foresaw;  and  while  by  his  elegies  he  stilled  their  dissensions  at  home,  by 
his  war-lyrics  he  so  animated  their  courage  in  the  field  t^iat  they  were  finally  triumphant 
in  their  conflict  with  the  Messenians,  whom  they  reduced  to  the  condition  of  helots. 
This  success  of  his  poems  Tyrtaeus  lived  to  see,  and  must  accordingly  have  flourished 
down  to  668  b.g.,  the  last  year  of  the  second  Messenian  war.  The  best  edition  of  the 
text  of  Tyrtceus  is  that  of  Bergk  in  his  Foeta  Lyrid  QrcBci, 

TYRWHITT,  Thomas,  1780-86;  b.  Bnriand;  educated  at  Oa^ord.  Bfe  became 
under  secretary  of  war  in  1756,  and  clerk,  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1762,  resigning  in 
1768.  He  was  appointed  a  curator  of  the  British  museum  in  1784.  Among  his  works  are 
OtmroatUms  on  same  Parages  in  Shakespeare  (1766);  and  an  edition  of  Chaucer's. C/miiM^ 
^ury  T<tU$  (1773-78).  •  r^  1 
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TYTLEB,  WiLLiAH,  the  author  of  aeveral  literary  works  of  coDsiderable  meiit,'  the 
principal  being  an  Inptiry,  Oriiieal  and  Bistorieal,  %nU>  the  EMence  cLgairut.Jfdvry  Queen 
€f  3e&l»,  in  TThlch  it  is  attempted  to  vindicate  that  unhappy  princess  from  the  clmrges 
brought  a^inst  her  by  Robertson  and  Hume.  Tytler  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1711, 
educated  m  Edinburgh,  admitted  a  member  of  the  society  of  writers  to  the  signet  in 
VMSiy  and  died  in  1792.  He  was  father  of  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  lord  Woodhouselee, 
anid  grandfather  of  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  the  historian.  Trtler  was  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  distinguished  for  his  general  culture  and  taste  m  the  fine  arts. 

TTTLEB,  Alszakdeb  Fraseb,  a  historical  writer,  and  a  Judge  of  the  oourt  of  ses- 
sions in  Scotland  under  the  title  of  lord  Woodhouselee.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Will- 
iam Tytler  (q.v.),  the  vindicator  of  queen  Mary ,  and  was  born  at  Edinbuigh  in  1747, 
educated  principally  in  Edinburgh,  and  admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1770.  He 
obtained,  in  1780,  the  professorship  of  history  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  in  1790, 
the  office  of  ludgeadmiral  of  Seotland ;  and  va.  1802  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  court 
of  session.  His  acquirements  were  of  the  most  varied  kind,  embracing  most  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  His  writings  include  a  biograpliy  of  Henry  Home, 
lord  Karnes;  a  Dictionary  of  DedsioQs  of  the  Court  of  Session;  and  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  his  Elements  cf  Chneral  EUWry,  first  published  in  1801,  which  has  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even  into  Hindustani.  He  died  in 
1818. 

TYTLEB^  Patrick  Frasbb,  an  eminent  historical  writer,  fourth  son  of  Alexander 
Fraser  Tytler,  lord  Woodhouselee.  He  was  bom  in  1791,  educated  partly  in  Edinburgh, 
partly  in  England,  and  called  to  the  Boottiah  bar  in  1818.  Of  his  vaiums  literary  and 
historical  works  the  most  valuable  is  bis  Biitory  qf  BeoUand,  banning  at  the  accession 
of  Alexander  HI.,  and  terminating  at  the  union  of  the  crownfr— a  book  of  more  critical 
research  than  any  work  od  the  same  subject  that  had  preceded  it.  His  writings  also 
include  a  life  of  the  admirable  Cricbton,  a  life  of  WidLhile,  a  memoir  of  sir  Thomas 
Craig,  and  a  ooUection  of  orijginal  letter%  illustrative  of  the  reinis  of  Edward  YI.  and 
Mary.  In  consideration  of  his  merits  aa  a  historian^  sir  Robert  Peel's  ffCFemment  con- 
f ened  on  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  He  died  at  Malvern  Dec.  94,  iail9.  His  talents 
were  such  as  qualified  him  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  shine  in  socie^,  and  his  amiable 
and  excellent  private  character  have  been  the  subject  of  deserved  eulog^. — See  Burgon's 
Life  of  Patrick  From-  Ttftler  (1869). 

TZZTZE8,  JoHAmms,  a  Byzantine  (Greek)  author,  flouriibed  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  G«,  is  known  as  the  author  of  certain  works  in  prose  and  verse,  which,  though 
excessively  dull,  and  without  a  vestige  of  Hterarygenius,  are  valuable  as  store-houses  of 
classical  information,  not  elsewhere  to  be  had.  1%e  principal  are — 1.  IHaea,  consisting 
of  three  distinct  poems,  entitled  Ante^ffomeHea,  Homeriea,  and  Ihtt-Homeriea;  or  in 
Greek,  Tapro  Homerou,  ta  Homefrou,  kai  ta  meth*  H&meron;  a  complete  edition  of  which 
was  first  published  by  Fr.  Jacobs  (Leip.  1798);  but  the  most  critical  edition  is  that  of 
Bekker  (Berl.  1816).  2.  Biblos  letorike,  more  commonly  called  OhUiadee,  or  a  collection 
of  more  than  800  stories--mytfaical,  legendary,  etc.;  best  edition  that  of  Eiessling  (Leip. 
1826),  written  in  that  worthless  sort  of  verse  called  poUUcal,  which  had  regard  only  to 
svllables,and  not  to  quantity;  besides  commentaries  on  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  Gossan- 
dra  of  Lycophron.  Several  poems  and  commentaries  of  Tzetzes  exist  in  MS.  that  have 
never  yet  been  published.— Tzetzes  had  a  brother— laAAO— who  probably  had  some  share 
in  the  commentary  on  the  Oassamdra, 

TZANA.    See  Dbkbba,  ones. 

TZAR.    See  Czar,  cmte. 

TZSCHTR'NER,  HEmRiCR  Gottlikb,  1778-1828;  b.  Mittweida,  Saxony;  studied 
theology  at  Leipsic;  ordained  to  the  ministry,  1801;  professor  of  theology,  Wittenberg, 
1806;  at  Leipsic,  1809;  tnperinteBdent  at  Leipeic,  1815;  prebendaiy  ofMeissen,  1818. 
He  strongly  opposed  Roman  Catholic  reaction  in  Germany.  He  published  Prates^ntis- 
musunAKcUhiiioitmmamdemBtandp^Mi^ 
French,  and  Dutch,  Das  BeaoUonstf/sikm. 


U 

UTHE  twenty-first  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  represents  in  that  lan^age  three 
^  distinct  sounds,  as  heard  in  tuhSy  tub,  and  fuU,  The  last  is  its  primitive  sound, 
^  which  it  had  in  Latin,  and  which  it  has  preserved  in  German  and  Italian,  but 
which  is  oftener  denoted  in  English  by  oo.  In  tvhe  it  does  not  mark  a  pure  vowel  sound; 
it  is  aspirated,  as  if  y  were  prefixed— i|yMft.  The  sound  heard  in  tub  is  characteristic  of 
English;  and,  owing,  perhstps,  to  the  decided  emphasis  given  to  one  syllable  of  a  word 
at  Uie  expense  of  the  rest,  there  is  a  tendency  to  allow  the  other  vowels,  a,  e,  o,  when 
unaccented,  to  degenerate  into  this 'indistinct,  stifled  sound:  cawsfiry,  sister,  fdshion  sre 
pronounced  almost,  if  not  alto^ther,  a«  if  written  camtlry,  sistmr,  fashun.  This  is 
especially  the  case  wiUi  o;  and  m  Uiis  vowel  the  degeneracy  is  not  confined  to  nnac- 
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oented  syllables;  in  a  whole  host  of  words  the  accented .47  is  exactly  eqiuiTakiit  to  1^— e.g., 
come,  money,  anumg.  Perhaps  a  similar  tendency  in  Latin  may  account  for  the  preva- 
lence of  u  in  that  language  as  compared  with  Greek-^e.g.,  Lat  g^us  c=  Gr.  genos; 
vol'umus  =  boul(7metha;  spatt^la  =  spat^ile;  scopuli^s  c=  skop^l^TS.  u,  in  Latin,  some- 
times goes  into  the  stUV  ^nner  sound  of  ij  thus  maasumw,  caputu,  degenerated  into 
maximiLs,  capitis.  Of  the  labial  series  of  yowels  (see  LbttbbbX  ^  approaches  nearest  to 
the  labial  consonants;  so  much  so  that  in  Latin  the  vowel  u  and  the  consonant  t  were 
both  denoted  by  the  same  character,  d,  of  which  u  is  only  a  later  modification.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  two  characters  were  used  indifferently  whether  as  vowel  or  consoitant; 
and  it  was  only  in  the  10th  c.  that  the  Dutch  scholars  fixed  the  use  of  the  character  u 
for  the  vowel,  as  distinct  from  v, 

UBE'DA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  in  the  modem  province  of  Jaen,  stands  on  an 
olive-clad  slope  in  a  cultivated  plain,  26  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  Jaen.  It  contains  some 
fine  specimens  of  architecture,  of  which  the  chief  is  th^  cathedral.  It  was  built  by  the 
Moors,  and  under  them  it  is  said  to  have  contained  70,000  inhabitants.  There  are  now 
(m\y  15,000.  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  the  manufacture  of  porous  vessels,  made 
of  red  and  white  clay,  and  in  trade  in  the  producta  of  the  fertile  vicinity. 

VCAY'ALI,  a  great  river  of  South  America,  one  of  the  chief  head- waters  of  the  Ama- 
zon. It  joins  the  Amazon  from  the  s. ,  in  s.  lat.  4°  40',  and  w.  long.  TB"*  80',  opposite  the 
town  of  Kauta  in  Ecuador;  but  the  whole  course  of  the  river  is  in  Peru.  It  is  the  largest 
river  that  joins  the  Amazon  above  the  Brazilian  territory,  and,  on  account  of  its  length, 
has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  main  stream  of  the  Amazon,  but  at  its  mouth  it  is  not 
above  half  the  width  of  ^e  Amaaon.  liie  Maranon  and  Huallaga  from  the  s.,  with 
many  smaller  but  stUl  large  rivers  from  the  n.,  have  united  to  form  the  Amazon.  The 
sources  of  the  Ucayali  are  in  the  Andes,  Ouzco  being  situated  on  one  of  its  feeders, 
which  rises  consideraUv  further  s. ;  while  another  has  its  rise  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Andes,  to  the  n.w.  of  Lima,  and  after  flowing  southward  for  about  160  m.,  makes  its 
way  through  a  oroes  valley,  and  takes  a  northward  course.  Attention  has  of  late  been 
very  strongly  directed  to  the  Ucayali  as  affording  means  of  communication  between  the 
western  parts  of  Peru  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  was  partially  explored  by  the  count 
de  Castelnau  and  others  in  1846,  by  lieut.  Herndon  and  Mr.  Gibb(Hi  of  the  U.  S.  navy  in 
1851,  and  more  recently  by  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Peruvian  government  It  has 
been  found  to  be  navigable  by  steamers  from  its  mouth  to  towns  not  far  distant  from 
Lima,  3^700  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  On  the  branch  which  comes  from 
Ouzco  there  are  falls  and  rapids,  which  form  an  impediment  to  navigation  more  thaa 
100  m.  below  that  city.  The  course  of  the  Ucayali  is  winding,  but  generally  northward. 
Without  regard  to  any  but  its  principal  windings  the  length  of  its  course  is  not  less  than 
1100  miles.  It  receives  many  large  branches.  The  name  Ucayali  is  not  given  to  any  of 
its  head-waters,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Tambo,  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Mantaro, 
a  river  which  has  its  sources  to  the  n.w.  of  Lima,  and  the  Apunmac,  which  comes  from 
a  more  southern  region.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  through  which  the  Ucayali 
flpw3  is  covered  witn  forest;  but  }t  seems  very  suitable  for  colonimtion,  if  easy  commu- 
mcation  with  the  rest  of  the  wprld  were  established,  t^e  n(A\  being  fertile,  while  th^ 
mQU9.taui§  ftbQUQd  in  ralu^^bl^  uinerak. 

UCHEES,  a  tribe  of  Ameriean-lfldiftns,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Savannah  river 
as  far  s.  as  its  confluence  with  the  Ogeechee.  During  the  troubles  which  culminated  In 
the  Yemassee  war,  they  moved  to  the  Ohattahoochee  country,  and  as  members  of  the 
Oreek  confederacy  were  given  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  territory,  retaining  ttoeir 
original  language  and  customs. 

UDALL,  or  WOOQALL,  Nicholas,  1504-56;  b.  Eaglaod;  graduated  at,  and  fellow 
of  Oorpus  Ohristl  college,  Oxford;  was  zealous  for  the  reformation;  maaterof  Bton, 
1534r-43,  not^  for  severe  discipline,  and  dismissed  for  removing  silver  imaees  from  the 
chapel;  vicar  of  Brain  tree;  rector  of  Calbern;  canon  of  Windsor,  1551-^;  nead  master 
of  Westminster,  1555.  He  wrote  several  Latin  and  English  plays  to  be  performed  by 
his  pupils,  one  of  which,  Balph  Eaister  Daieter,  is  the  earnest  English  comedy  known  to 
be  extant,  being  identified  as  such  by  a  Quotation  from  it  in  Wilson's  Logic,  1651.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  some  other  poems  and  of  several  school  books. 

VDAL  BIGHT,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  that  right  in  land  which  may  be  com- 
pleted without  charter  and  sasine  by  undisturbed  possession  provable  by  witnesses  before 
an  inquest.  Though  dependent  on  the  crown  as  superior,  the  vassal  pays  only  a  tribute 
called  skat.  The  nght  is  said  to  have  been  the  old  tenure  prevalent  in  Britain  before 
the  feudal  system  was  introduced,  and  prevails  chiefly  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  ThQ 
lands  held  on  udaj  right  are  now  commonly  converted  into  feus. 

U'DINE,  a  province  of  Yenetia  in  n.e.  Italy,  adjoining  Austria  and  lying  on  the 
Adriatic  sea;  2,515  aq[.m.;  pop.  '7B,  481,586;  drained  by  the  Tagliamento  and  lesser 
rivers.  The  surface  is  low  and  marshy  in  the  s.,  but  rugged  in  the  n. ;  the  chief  occur 
pation  is  the  production  of  silk,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported. 

VDm,  a  city  of  n.  Italy,  Yenetia,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  formerly  called 
also  the  province  of  Priuli,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  about  75  m.  n.e.  of  Yenice  by 
railway.    It  is  a  walled  town,  4  m.  in  circumference,  with  vride,  handisome  streets  and 
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Squared.  The  castle,  wh^ch  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  mid^df  tbe  citiTr  WiiH^fbrnnrrly  the 
residence  of  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileiay  and  is  now  the  seatf  of-  the  tribunals.  The  An- 
tonini  palace  is  a  work  of  the  architect  Palladina.  Udine  tnuito^in  silk,  hi  coppes  uleur 
sils,  and  rosolio.  There  are  leather,  paper,  and  silk  factories  Pop.  7d,  20,630.  Two 
miles  from  Udine  stands  the  village  of  Campofonnio,  where,  in  VW',  the  treaty  between 
Bonaparte  and  Austria  was  signed,  by  which  Venice  was  ceded  tk^tibelattei!.  Pop.  of 
prov.,  71,  481,586. 

UEBERWEO,  PlUEDBiOfi,  b.  Prussia,  1806;  educated  at  GOttftagi&n'  and  Berlio, 
and  in  1862  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  KOnigsberg.  He  has-  written  a>  work 
on  logic,  and  a  standard  history  of  philosophy,  translated  in  Amende  by  profk  G.  8. 
Morris. 

VITA,  a  government  of  Russia,  formed  in  1865  out  of  the  five  n.w.  districts  of  Oran- 
Durg,  and  separated  from  the  present  government  of  Orenburg  by  the  s.w.  branch- 
M  the  Ural  mountains.    Pop.  70,  1,864,925.    See  Orbnbubo. 

jb#A,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bielaia; 
trf  White  river.  It  was  built  in  1678,  in  the  rei«n  of  tvan  IV.  It  contains  12  churches 
huA  2i4  manufactories,  the  princijpal  articles  of  trade  being  honey,  wax,  fat,  furs,  and 
skins^  The  BlQlaia,  an  affluent  of  the  Kama,  and  thus  connected  with  the  Volga,  is  here 
navigable  for  large  ships.    Pop.  '67»  20,166. 

UGANDA;  a  narrow  strip  of  land  ia  central  Africa,  on  the  n.  and  n.w.  shores  of  the 
Nyanza,  or  Victoria  lake,  bounded  s.  by  the  Kagera  river,  e.  by  the  Kile;  the  n.  and  w. 
boundaries  not  clearly  defined.  The  portion  along  the  coast,  and  for  some  diatfinoe  in- 
land, is  mountainous,  and  the  banks  d  the  Nyanza  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests; 
in  the  interior  are  extensive  valleys  with  grovea  of  wikl  date  pahns  and  gigantic  glasses. 
The  coast  region  is  very  fertile,  owing  to  the  mild  climate,  and  the  constant  showers  of 
rain,  which  fall  in  every  month  of  the  year;  and  is  capable  of  growing  nearly  all  JBuro- 
pean  plants  and  fruits.  The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy  though  the  king  is 
controlled  to  some  extent  .by  tlie  chiefs.  The  three  leading  chiefs  choose  his  successor, 
who  is  generally  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  late  king's  sons.  The  people  are  more  civil- 
ized thim  they  were  at  the  visit  of  Speke  and  Grant.  Several  of  the  chiefs  can  read  and 
write  Arabic.  Their  religious  ideas  are  crude.  They  have  one  Gk>d,  the  Creator,  but 
they  have  others  to  which  they  pray  and  make  offerings. 

TOLITCH',  a  t.  of  great  Russia,  in  the  government  4>f  Jaroslav,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  488  m.  s.e.  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  eariv  times,  it  was  the  chief  town  of  an 
independent  principality  of  the  same  name.  After  the  assassination  at  Uglitch  of 
prince  Dmitn,  son  of  Ivan  IV.,  in  15d2,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sie  town 
were  banished  to  Siberia  and  other  distant  quarters,  and  the  town,  formerly  prosperous, 
became  deserted.  Uglitch  contains  24  churches,  2  cloisters,  and  14  manufactories — 
linen,  weaving,  and  tanning  being  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Pop.  '67, 
13,272, 

UGOGSA.  a  co.  in  n«e.  Himgary,  in  the  trana-Hbiscan  eircle;  460  sam.;  pop.  about 
67,428.    Coital,  Nagy^SzOIlOs.   . 

troOU'irO  WSLLA  ORESABBSBOA,  Count,  an  Italian  noMeman  of  the  12th  c,  chiefiy 
known  for  his  cruel  death,  which  Dante  has  immortallKod  in  bis  Inferno.  Ugolino  was 
for  a  time  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  Guelphs  at  Pisa,  but  a  conspiracy,  led  by  arch- 
biahop  Ubaldini,  a  Ghibellne  leader,  was  formed  against  him,  and  with  his  sons  and 
grandsond  he  was  cast  into  the  tower  of  Gaulandi,  and  left  to  perish  miserably  by 
starvation. 

U'GRIANS,  a  Unnish  people  living  in  the  district  of  Tobolsk,  Siberia.  They  Hve  a 
wandering  life,  supporting  themselves  by  fishing  and  the  chase.  Though  professedly 
Christians,  their  rengious  belief  is  a  cross  between  Christianity,  Shamanism,  and  Moham- 
medanism.   Their  language  is  a  Finnic  dialect. 

ITHLAIfX).  Joa.  LxTDWiG,  a  celebrated  German  poet,  was  bom  at  Tubingen,  April  26) 
1787,  studiea  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  first  appeared  as  a  writer  of  verse  in 
Seckendorf  s  Musen-almancush  (1806-7).  For  several  years  he  continued  to  publish 
ballads  and  other  lyrics  in  various  periodicals,  the  first  collection  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  GedidOe,  appeared  in  1815.  To  this  he  kept  adding  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  " 
it  is  on  these  Gedichte  that  hiis  fame  rests.  Tlieir  popularity  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  as  great  as  it  is  merited,  upward  of  a  dozen  editions  having  been  .published. 
OtJier  productions  of  Uhland's  are  his  admirable  essays,  Uiokfr  WaUh&r  ton  der 
Vogelweids  (Stuttg.  1822),  and  Uefter  den  Jl^ftkus  dor  nord.  BagmUhre  wm  Tlwr 
<Stuttg.  18^;  a  masterly  collection  of  old  popular  songs  {AUer  JuKh  v^d  nied- 
erdeuUdher  YofkaiedeT  (Stuttg.  1844^;  and  two  dramas,  Serzog  Sfriut  Von  8c7iwaber\ 
(Heidelb.  1817^,  and  Ludwig  der  Baier  (Berl.  1819).  He  died  at  Tfibingen,  Nov.  IB, 
1862.  Uhland  was  a  patriotic  politician  as  well  aa  a  poet.  He  entered  the  representa- 
tive assembly  of  Wtlrtemberg  in  1819  as  a  deputy  from  TQblngen,  and  proved  an 
motive  member  of  the  liberal  party^  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  ^Frankfilrt  asseijnbly 
of  1848;  but  though  Germany  has  reason  to  be  grateful  for  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty,  it  ia  as  a  poet  he  will  be  h>est  remembered.    His  pieces  are  full  of 
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gpirit,  imagination,  and  truth,  finely  picturesque  in  their*  sketches  of  nature  and  ex- 
quisite in  their  varied  tones  of  feeling.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  surpass  the  brevity,  vigor, 
and  suggestive  beauty  of  his  ballads,  in  which  a  romantic  sweetness  of  sentiment  and  a 
classic  purity  of  style  are  happily  combined.  TJhland  is  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  "  Suabian  schoor  of  German  poets.  See  Pflzer's  Uhlandand  Budcert  (Stutt  188T). 
and  Mayer's  Uhland  (1867).  Longfellow  has  translated  some  of  Uhlaod's  ballads,  in 
his  Hyperion^  into  English;  and  translations  by  Piatt,  Bkeat,  and  Banders  have  also 
appeared. 

tTH'LAirs  (a  Polish  Word  signifying  "lancers"),  light  cavalry  of  Asiatic  origin,  were 
introduced  into  the  n.  of  Europe  along  with  the  colonies  of  Tartars  who  estaUished 
themselves  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  They  were  mounted  on  licht  acUve  Tartar  horses, 
and  armed  with  saber,  lance,  and  latterly  with  pistols.  Their  lance  was  from  5i  to  d^ 
ft.  in  length,  and,  like  that  of  the  modero  '*  kncers,"  was  attached  to  a  stout  leather 
thong  or  cord,  which  was  fastened  to  the  left  shoulder  and  passed  around  behind  the 
back,  so  as  to  allow  the  lance  to  be  couched  under  the  tight  arm.  Immediately  below 
its  point  was  attached  a  strip  of  gaudy-colored  cloth,  the  fluttering  of  which  was  de- 
signed to  frirfiten  the  enemies'  horses.  The  early  dress  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  reriments,  or  pcUcM,  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  red, 
green,  yellow,  or  blue  color  of  Uieir  uniforms.  The  Austrians  and  Prussians  were  the 
first  to  borrow  this  species  of  cavalxr  from  the  Poles.  In  1784.  an  attempt  was  made  by 
marshal  Saxe  to  introduce  the  uhlans  into  Prance,  and  a  "polk"  of  1000  men  was 
formed;  but  it  was  disbanded  at  its  author's  deatii.  The  Prussian  uhlans  wcm  ffreat 
renown  in  the  Franoo-Oerman  war  of  1870-71  by  their  bravery  and  marvelous  activity. 
The  Prussiaas  applied  the  term,  however,  rather  loosely,  including  all  their  light  cav- 
alry under  the  designation. 

UINTAH,  a  co.  in  w.  Wyoming,  containing  Premont's  peak,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Yellowstone  national  park,  and  the  Uintah  mountains;  13,500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80. 
2,87»— 1748  of  American  birth,  411  colored.  The  direction  of  the  Uintah  range  is 
nearly  e.  and  west.  It  is  composed  of  broad  plateau-like  masses  carved  into  integral 
blocks  or  subdivided  into  many  parts.  The  rocks  are  quartzites,  sandstones,  carbonif- 
erous limestones,  fete.  They  continue  over  the  border  of  Utah  from  the  Wahsatch 
range.  Among  the  highest  peaks  are  Dawes  peak  13,000  ft.  above  tide-water,  Cox's 
pea&,  and  Logan's  peak.    Co.  seat,  Evanston. 

TrUT,  North  aisd  South,  two  islands  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  are  situated  from  15 
to  18  m.  w.  of  the  isle  of  Skye,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  little  Minch. 
Unlike  the  other  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  the  e.  coasts  of  North  and  South  Uist  are 
much  and  deeply  indented,  while  the  w.  coasts  are,  as  a  rule,  almost  unbroken. — ^Nobth 
UiST,  between  which  and  South  UUt  the  Island  of  Benbecula  intervenes,  is  18  m,  long 
^m  w.  to  e.,  and  from  10  to  8  m.  in  breadth.  The  eastern  half  of  it  is  so  cut  up  hf 
lochs  and  water-courses  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  an  arcliipelago.  This  region  is 
a  brown,  peaty,  dreary  bog,  partly  relieved,  however,  by  a  line  of  low  hills  running 
along  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  about  2i  miles.  In  the  w.  jHurt,  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
hillyi  there  is  a  tiact  ol  uneviBu,  low  land,  e^ceedin^j  beautiful  in  oertain  aoasons, 
reaaered  fertile  by  the  drifting  of  shell-sand  from  the  coast,  and  producing  good  clover 
and  grain  crops.  Pop.  '71,  8,223.— South  Uist,  20  m.  long,  and  7  m.  broad.  Itse. 
coast  is  much  indented  lyy  the  lochs  Skiport>  Eynort,  and  Boisdale.  The  eastern  dis- 
trict is  upland;  the  western  is  ^Uuviftl  and  productive,  under  proper  treatment  Pop. 
'71,  8,669,  engaged,  like  the  inhabitants  of  North  Uist,  in  fishing  and  agriculture. 

UIBIH",  one  of  the  seven  sacred  oitks  of  Hindustan,  in  Sindia's  dominiena,-  of  which 
it  was  formerly  capital,  stands  on  the  right  bank  ol  the  Bipra,  85  m.  n.n.w.  of  ladore. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  with  round  towers,  is  six  m*  in  circumference,  contains  the 
grand  palace  of  the  head  of  the  Bindia  family,  several  mosques  and  mausoleums,  an 
observatory,  and  an  antique  gate,  supposed  to  date  from  before  the  Christian. era.  An 
active  trade  is  carried  on  in  cloths,  opium,  eta  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  not 
ascertained. 

IT'JHI&LT-BAXOEALTA,  or  SATO&AiiTii'UJKBLT,  a  market-t  of  Hungary.  105  m. 
n.w.  of  Pesth.  It  stands  on  the  Hegyalya  mounteins,  contains  several  cfaurcnes  and  a 
gymnasium,  and  is  noted  for  its  wine-cufture.    Pop^  '68,  9,646. 

U jr JI,  a  t.  in  Africa,  capital  of  a  small  region  of  the  same  name,  cm  the  e.  shore  of 
lake  Tanganyika;  pop.  8,000.  It  ik  divided  into  two  partSy  V^y  inhabited  by  Arabs, 
and  Eawel^,  by  tlie  natives.    Here  Stanley  found  Livingstone,  Nov.  10,  1871. 

UXAflE',  or  Ukas  (Hussian  ukasttt,  to  speak),  a  term  applied  in  Russia  to  all  Oe 
orders  or  edicts,  legislative  or  administrative,  emanating  from,  the  government  The 
ukases  either  proceed  directlv  from  the  emperor,  and  are  then  callcncl  imenny  ukoi^  or 
are  published  as  decisions  of  me  directing  senate.  Both  have  the  force  of  laws  till  they 
are  annulled  by  subsequent  decisions.  Af any  ukases  are  issued  in  tiie  course  of  one 
reign ;  and  as  an  immense  chaos  of  ukases  haa  accumulated  since  1649  (the  date  of  the 
last  codification  of  laws),  the  czar  Nicholas  ordered  (1827)  that  a  collation  of  tiiem 
should  be  made.  The '  result  was  a  collection  of  laws  in  48  volumes,  which  has  been 
supplemented  year  by  year  by  volumes  of  new  ukases,  and  which,  after  the  elimination 
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of  such  ukases  as  are  unimportant  or  of  temporary  authority,  constitutes  the  present 
legal  code  {fcod)  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  pnkatea  are  imperial  "  orders  for  the  day," 
or  military  orders  given  during  the  campaign. 

U'XEAnrB  (Siay.  a  frontier  country  or  march),  the  name  giv^i  in  Poland  first  to  the 
frontiers  toward  the  Tartars  and  other  nomads,  and  then  to  the  fertile  regions  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  middle  Dnieper,  without  any  very  definite  limits.  The  U'krauDs  was 
long  a  hone  of  oontaBLtion  between  Poland  and  Russia.  About  1686  the  i>art  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  Dnieper  was  ceded  to  Russia  (Russian  U'kraine);  and  at  the  second  partitioa 
of  Poland  the  western  portion  (Polish  U'kraiae)  also  fell  to  Russia^  and  is  mostly  com- 
prised in  the  government  of  Kiev.  The  historic  U'Kraine  forms  the  greater  part  of  what 
js  called  little  Russia  (a  name  which  first  appears  about  1654),  which  is  made  up  of  the 
governments  of  Kiev,  Tchemigov,  Poltava,  and  Kharkov. 

TTLCEBATIOV  is  "  that  part  or  effect  of  an  infiammatory  process  in  which  the 
materials  of  inflamed  tissues  liquefy  or  degenerate,  are  cast  off  in  solution  or  vetj 
minute  particles  from  free  surfaces,  or,  more  mrely,  are  absorbed  from  the  substance 
of  the  body."— Paget  on  *♦  Ulcers,"  in  Holmes's  Biftlem  of  Surgery,  voL  I.  p.  197.  Gen- 
erally speakhig,  however,  the  name  of  ulcer  is  not  applied  to  any  inflammatory  resuk, 
unless  the  substance  of  a  tissue  deeper  than  the  epithelial  is  exposed;  and  when  the 
cast-off  particles  are  only  epithelial,  the  result  is-  termed  desquamation,  abrasion,  or 
excoriation,  although  the  process  may  be  essentially  the  same.  Uloeratioa  is  closely 
allied  to  gangrene,  the  two  processes  differing  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  '*  When 
the  d^enerate  or  dead  substance,"  says  sir  J.  Paget,  *•  is  cast  off  in  one  or  more  portions 
visible  to  the  naked  eyb,  the  proeetf  is  usnally  called  gangrene;  when  the  portions  are 
not  so  visible,  or  are  quite  dissolved,  it  is  called  uloeralion."  The  degenerate  tissues  are 
always  stispended  or  dissolved  in  a  liquid,  termed  the  *'  dischar^,"  or  ** ichor,"  which 
varies  in  appearance  and  properties  according  to  the  cause  and  characters  of  the  ulcera- 
tive process.  "  Prom  some  ulcers,  e.g.,  the  primaiy  syphilitic,  it  is  Contagious;  from 
many,  it  appears  corrosive,  exciting  by  its  acridity  mflammatory  changes  in  the  tissues 
with  wbich  It  Is  in  contact" 

XTUSZBA  (derived  from  the  Latin  uUms,  a  wound)  may  be  arranged  either  according  to 
the  constitutional  or  specific  disease  from  which  th^  are  derived,  or  according  to  the 
diaracters  which  they  present.  .  According  tp  the.  first  system,  we  weak  of  uloera  as 
healthy,  inflammatory,  strumous,  etc. ;  while,  according  to  the  second,  they  are  named 
irritable,  chronic,  sloughing,  etc.  In  this  article,  we  shall  adopt  the  former  of  these 
arrangements,  as  being,  upon  the  Whole,  the  most  satisfactory,  although  each  possesses 
itsown  advantafies. 

A  eofMnoUy  mmpU  or  hecM^  ^iHobt  is  such  as  is  left  after  the  separation  of  an  accidental 
lAottgh  in  a  healthy  person,  and  is  merely  a  headthy  granulating  surface,  tending  to  cica- 
triisation.  '  Its  edges  shelve  ^ntly  down  to  the  base,  and  are  scarcely  harder  than  the 
adjacent  healthy  skin.  Their  sutfaoe  near  the  border  is  of  a  purplish  blue  tint  where 
the  young  epidermis  modifies  the  color  of  the  healing  granulations;  and  within ^is,  the 
granulations  have  a  deeper  hue  than  those  at  the  center,  being  most  vascular  where  the 
cuticle  is  heing  chiefly  aeveloped.  The  discbarge  from  such  an  ulcer  Is  healthy  or '!  laud- 
able "  pus.  The  only  treatment  required  is  a  little  dry  lint,  if  th^re  is  much  discbarge; 
or  the  water-dressing,  if  the  sore  is  comparatively  dry.  m^n  the  granulations  are  too 
luxuriant,  they  mu^t  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dressed  with  dry  lint. 
Inflammatory  tUeera  differ  less  than  most  kinds  from  the  above-described  common  or 
healthy  ulcers.  They  commonly  arise  from  some  trifling  injury,  such  as  a  blow  or  slight 
abrasion  of  the  sldn,  which,  to  a  healthy  person,  would  nave  done  no  harm.  Their  most 
common  seat  is  on  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  or  shin.  The  surface  is  red,  and  bleeds  eas- 
ilyi;  the  disohaige  is  thin  and  watery;  the  edges  irreeuiar  or  shreddy;  and  the  sur» 
rounding  skin  shows  a  red  tinge,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  hot  and  aching  sensation. 
This  ulcer  most  commonliy  occurs  in  the  infirm  and  old,  the  lU-fed  and  overworked. 
Hence  eonslitational  tieatment,  good  diet,  and  complete  rest  (with  elevation  of  the 
limb)  aw  here,  demanded,  in  additk>n.  to  waterdressing  or  lead-lotion  applied  warm. 
JSenile  ftilc0r$  usually  present  very  little  discharge,  exhibit  granulations  of  a  rusty  red 
tint»  and  are  surrounded  1^  a  dusky  red  area.  Nonrismng  food,  wine,  baric  and 
the  mineral  acids  are  here  required,  and  opium  in  small  repeated  doses  is  often  ser- 
viceable. The  local  treatment  mnist  be  of  a  stimidatii^  nature  r  and  in  bad  cases  sir 
J.  Paget  recommends  strapping  the  1^  daily  with  a  mbitiire  of  resin  oittnent  and 
Peruvian  balsam  spread  on  strips  of  lint  Struukm*^  sorofiOoui  fUeer$  uswly  occur 
as  the  consequence  of  scrofulous  inflammation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  lymphatic 
glands.  They  meet  ccxnmonly  occur  in  the  neck,  groins,  cheeks,  scalp,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  latger  J<^ts.  The  disohargei  is  thin,  and  of  a  grtenish-yelloW  tint 
Theseulcers  are  sddom  very  sensitive  or  pauiful.  The  general  treatment  must  be  that 
reoommended  for  ocnstitutional  scrofula  (q.  v.).  Iodine^  in  some  form  or  other,  is  tho 
best  local  application.  A  poultice  of  bruised  and  warmed  sesrweed  is  a  very  popular 
remedy;  bm  thete  is  ptoobauy  nothing  so  efficacious  as  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with 
water  tfll  it  causes  oi^  a  slight  discomfort,  and  applied  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
(About  80  dfiops  of  the  tinctmie  may  be  added  to  an  ounoe  of  water  to  begin  with.)  •  Of 
the  nuinerous  other  species  distinguished  by  sir  J.  Paget,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the 
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Darieose,  indolent,  and  daugking  tiicer.  Varicote  uteers  are  connected  with  an  enlarged 
or  Yaricose  state  of  ^lie  veina  of  the  lower  extremitjr,  which  weakens  the  parts,  and  ren&rs 
them  especially  liable  to  ulceration.  See  Yaricosb  Yeins.  The  ehranic,  indolent^  or 
ccUUms  idcer,  beyond  all  doubt,  gives  more  trouble  to  the  poor-law  medical  officer  and 
the  workhouse  surgeon  than  any  other  half-do2en  surncal  affections.  It  is  usually  seated 
in  the  lower  half  o?  the  leg,  and  is  moet  commonly  of  an  oval  form,  with  its  long  axis 
parallel  to  that  of  the  leg.  "  Its  base  lies  deep,  and  is  fiat,  pale,  or  tawny  and  dusky,  with 
very  minute  or  no  visible  granulations.  The  margin  is  usually  abrupt,  or  uneq^ially 
shelving,  and  in  its  most  characteristic  form,  strictly  overiaid  with  opaque,  white,  dense 
'  epidermis."— Paget,  op.  dU.^  p.  217.  Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  proper 
means  of  treating  this  form  of  ulcer.  The  distinguished  surceon  from  whose  memoir  we 
have  so  largely  quoted,  especially  recommends  opium,  regulated  pressure,  and  blister- 
ing. A  ^in  of  opium  night  and  morning  is  usually  sufficient.  The  pressure  is 
applied  with  straps  of  adhesive  or  lead  plaster  on  linen.  The  object  of  blistering  is  not 
only  to  stimulate  the  ulcer,  but  ta  soften  its  callous  edges  by  causing  abeovption  of  part 
of  the  exudation  with  which  they  are  infiltrated,  and  aes(}uamation  of  the  cuticle  which 
covers  them.    The  expediency  of  healing  old  ulcers  of  this  kind  has  often  been  called  in 

S[ue8tion,  inasmuch  as  apoplexy,  palsy,  mania,  and  other  serious  diseases  are  said  to  have 
oUowed  the  healing  of  such  ulcers.  In  the  f oUowiag  caaes  it  may  be  decided  that  a 
cure  should  not  be  attempted.  (1)  If  the  uloer  be  affected  by  the  gout,  having  regular 
attacks  of  pain,  returning  at  stated  periods,  and  similar  to  what  tke  patient  has  expe- 
rienced from  gout  in  other  parta.  (2)  If  an  uloer  habitually  occur  whenever  the  eonsti- 
tution  is  disordered.  (3)  If  the  patient  be  very  Infirm  and  old;  for  under  these  ck^um- 
stances  the  removal  of  a  habitual' source  of  irritation,  or  the  division  of  a  habitu«d  ef- 
flux of  blood  may  prove  fatal;  and  espedaUy  asinary  old  ulcers  have  been  known  Vo 
heal  spontaneously  a  short  time  before  death.  To  these  cases,  specified  by  siv  K  Home, 
Dr.  Druitt  adds  (4)  that  of  ulcers  on  the  legs  of  stout  women  about  the  critical  period  of 
life,  and  displaying  a  tendency  to  discharge  profusely  as  the  menstrual  discliaiige  dimiii- 
ishes.  To  counteract  these  dangerous  tendencies,  the  bowels  should  be  freely  purged 
during,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  cure  of  an  old.  uloer;  and  if  there  any  symptoBQfi  of 
congestion  in  the  head,  a  seton  should  be  inserted  in  the  back  of  the  neok.- 
For  the  treatment  of  shuglUng  ideera,  we  must  reXer  to  the  article  STPHZLia; 

U'LEABOHG,  a  Iftn  of  n.  Finland  in  Russia,  bounded  by  Norway  and  Sweden,  con- 
taining lake  Enare;  63,955  sq.m.;  pop.  "72,  186,890.     Capital,  Uleaborg. 

ir'L£ABOB0,  a  sea-port  t.  of  Russian  Finland,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  stands  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Ulea,  on  tiie  esAtern  shore  and  near  the  head  of  the 
l^ulf  of  Bothnia.  It  was  founded  in  1605,  and  the  privileges  of  a  port  were  granted  to 
It  in  1715.  In  1832  it  suffered  severely  from  fire.  The  harbor  has  of  late  years  become 
so  shallow,  that  vessels  are  obli^wd  to  unload  in  the  roadstead,  4  m.  from*  the  town. 
Pop.  '67,  7,602,  who  are  euEaged  in  the  dockyards^  sawmills^  and  breweries  of  the  town. 
In  1854,  an  English  flotilla  ournt  the  government  property  in  the  place. 

^tTLSlCA,  the  collective  name  of  a  certain  class  of  theological  jurists  in  Turkey,  vt^ho, 
as  is  the  case  in  Mohammedan  countries,  derive  their  decisions  from  the  Koran  and  its 
commentaries.  The  ulema  enjoys  many  privileges;  he  pays  no  taxes,  cannot'  be  con- 
demned to  death  or  deprived  of  his  property  by  any  court  of  law.  He  can  only — even- 
'  tually— be  deposed  and  banished.  The  ulemas  have  to  recognize,  save  their  tWo 
immediate  superiors  (the  kadicuks  or  Jcadilesks),  only  the  mufti  as  their  chief  autho^ty. 
while  they  are  the  superiors  of  all  flie  mollahs  (q.v.)  in  the  different  provinces.  Tlie 
kadis  form  the  lowest  judicial  class,  and  are  subject  to  the  mollahs  in  every  rdspecC 

TT'ISX.    SeeFuBZB. 

VJ.FILAS  ( UlphiUu,  wulJUoB  =  Httle  wolf),  the  celebrated  translator  of  the  Bible  into ' 
€k>thic,  was  bom  about  818  a.d.,  of  liarcomannian  parents,  n.  of  the  Danube,  among  a 
Gothic  population.  Oonsecibted  bishop  in  848,  he  was  expelled  by  his  heathen  com- 
patriots from  his  native  place,  and  sought  refuge,  together  with  a  number  of  newly- 
converted  Christians,  in  lower  Mcssia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hnimus,  where  he  remained  for 
thirty  years.  In  888  be  went  to  Gonetantinople  (whither  he  had  gone  once  before  to 
assist  at  a  council,  in  360),  and  died  there  shortly  afterward.  He  was  one  of  the  chl^f 
lights  of  Arianiam  (see  Arixts),  in  the  interest  of  which  he  exerted  himself  with  the 
utmost  energy.  Nor  was  his  political  influence  less  f eit  among  his  €k>thic  countrymen ; 
and  the  <tantempcHraneon0  Greek  historians,  no  leas  than  those  that  followed  within  & 
short  time  after  his  death,  are  unanimous  in  attributing  to  him  the  largest  share  in  the 
religious  and  social  development  of  the  Gothic  popuhition.  Hid  greatest  work,  how- 
ever—one which  will  render  his  name  famous  for  all  ages*^s  his  Gothic  translation  of 
the  Bible,  a  work  by  which  he  contrived  both  to  fix  the  Gothic  language' and  to  perpetii- 
Ate  Christianity  amon^  the  Gothit  people.  Familiar  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Gkythic, 
^nd  accustomed  to  wnte  in  each  of  them,  he  undertook  to  render  the  whole  Bible^'  wilh 
the  exception  of  the  two  warlike  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings^the  influence  of  wHieh  * 
he  feared  for  his  easily  inflammable  people^into  a  language  whioh  til)  then  had.  as '  ftir 
as  we  know,  never  been  used  for  any  hterary  composition  of  SmportaaMx.  Ui^'  to  the 
^h  c,  this  sacred  and  national  work  accompanied  the  Goths  in  afl-  their  m^rntiohd. 
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But  from  that  period  forth,  nothing  was  known  of  it  beyond  what  was  found  stated  in 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  accounts.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  16th  c.  that  Arnold 
Mercator  discovered  in  the  abbey  of  Werden  the  four  Gospels  of  Ulfllas.  Thence  it 
found  its  way  to  Prague,  where  it  remained  till  1648,  when  the  Swedes  took  it  as  a 
spoil  to  Upsal,  where  it  still  remains  ill  the  university  library,  under  the  name  of  the 
Codex  Argentem.  In  1818,  further  remnants  of  the  work — a  great  portion  of  the  letters 
of  St.  Paul — were  discovered  by  A.  Mai  and  Castiglioni,  on  palimpsests,  in  a  Lom- 
bardian  monastery,  which,  added  to  a  few  minor  fra^ents,  bring  the  New  Testament 
somewhat  near  completion.  But  hardly  anything — save  a  few  passages  from  Ezra  and 
Nehcmiah — has  survived  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  immense  importance  of  this  sole 
Gothic  remnant  for  Teutonic  philology  cannot  well  be  overrated.  It  is  principally 
through  it  that  the  wonderfully  fine  structure  of  Gothic — a  Germanic  dialect  of  surpass- 
ing wealth  and  purity — has  become  known. 

ULIASUTAI,  a  city  in  Mongolia,  lying  between  the  Russian  frontier  and  the  capital 
of  Shen-shee,  Si-Ngan-Foo.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Chinese  and  partly  Mongolians. 
The  place  is  important  as  a  distributing  station  for  the  markets  of  Central  Asia. 

ULLMANN,  Kakl,  179^1865,  b.  Bavaria;  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg  and  Ttl- 
bingen;  was  a  friend  of  Hegel,  Daub,  and  Schleiermacher;  appointed  professor  at  Hei- 
delberg in  1821,  simultaneous! V  with  Neander  and  Schleiermacher;  in  connection  with 
Umbrelt  established  in  1838  the  Protestant  quarterly  review,  Studien  und  Kriteken,  for 
which  he  wrote  able  essays  afterward  separately  published;  prof essor  at  Halle,  1829-56; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Heidelberg;  bishop  of  state  church  in  Baden,  1858,  and  presi- 
dent of  its  supreme  ecclesiaetical  council,  1856-60.  Among  his  published  writings  are, 
Gregory  NazCanaen;  History  or  Myihf  The  Worship  of  Genius;  SirUesa  CTiaracter  of  Jesus; 
JReformers  Before  the  Mtfo^Tnation. 

ULLO'A,  Antonio  de,  1716-95,  b.  Spain;  entered  the  Spanish  navy  in  which  he  be- 
came lieut.  in  1735.  The  same  year  he  accompanied  to  South  America  the  French  sci- 
entific expedition  sent  out  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  equator.  In  1744 
he  was  captured  on  his  way  to  Europe,  imprisoned  in  England,  but  released  at  the 
instance  oi  his  scientific  friends.  He  came  to  Louisiana  as  its  governor  in  1766,  but 
was  forced  to  leave  on  account  of  an  insurrection.  Afterward  put  in  command  of  a 
fleet  which  was  to  take  a  British  merchant  fleet  near  the  Azores,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
Havana,  and  join  an  expedition  against  Florida.  He  neglected  to  open  his  sealed  orders 
and  was  tried  by  court  martial  in  1780,  and  acquitted.  He  did  not,  however,  again  enter 
the  service. 

TTLISWATEB,  after  Windermere,  the  largest  of  the  English  *' lakes;"  lies  between 
the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  10  m.  e.  of  Keswick.  Length,  9  m. ; 
breadth,  1  mile.  Its  scenery  has  none  of  the  soft  beauty  of  that  of  Windermere,  but  is 
rugged  and  grand.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  landscape  is  the  lofty  mountain 
Helvellyn,  which  rises  from  the  s.w.  extremity  of  the  lake. 

TTLH,  the  second  city  of  Wilrtemberg,  in  49°  54'  n.  lat.,  and  8°  8'  e.  long.,  was,  till 
the  war  in  1866,  a  stronghold  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  garrisoned  by  troops  of 
Wurtemberg,  Austria,  and  Bavaria.  It  was  long  one  of  the  most  important  imperial 
free  cities.  Ulm  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Blau  with  the  Danube,  which 
then  becomes  navigable,  68  m.  w.  of  Augsburg  by  railway.  Two  bridges  unite  the  city 
with  New  TJlm,  a  village  on  the  Bavarian  side  of  the  river.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
the  buildings  old.  Pop.  71,  26,290;  '75,  80,222.  The  environs  of  Ulm  are  flat.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  a  Protestant  church,  is  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty,  and 
is,  next  to  the  cathedral  of  Cologne^  the  largest  church  in  Grermany.  It  is  47o  ft.  in 
length,  165  ft.  in  breadth,  and  140  ft,  in  height,  the  unfinished  tower  over  the  main  en- 
trance beinff  820  feet.  The  building  was  begun  in  1377,  and  finished  in  1494.  There  are 
good  schools  for  the  people,  a  gymnasium,  high  school,  and  trades'  school,  a  public  library, 
an  a^cultural  society,  and  many  charitable  institutions.  Leading  mdustries  are 
weaving  linen,  cotton,  woolen,  and  mixed  fabrics;  bleaching;  making  paper,  leather; 
beer-brewing,  ship-building,  book-printing,  etc.  Ulm  is  famed  for  ornamental  pipe- 
bowls,  and  pastry  called  Ulmer  bread.  Around  the  city,  gardening  is  extensively  car- 
ried on,  and  asparagus  especially  cultivated. 

The  Romans  hiul  a  settlement  at  this  important  point.  In  1581,  the  city  accepted 
the  reformation,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  have  since  been  Lutherans.  In  1802, 
Ulm  was  attached  to  Bavaria,  and  became  part  of  Wttrtembeig  in  1810. 

UUCA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  regarded  by  some  botanists  as  a 
sub-order  of  urticaeea.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  having  rough  alternate  leaves,  each 
leaf  vrith  a  pair  of  deciduous  stipules.  The  flowers  are  small  and  in  loose  clusters.  The 
perianth  is  small,  membranous,  bell-shaped,  irregular;  the  stamens  equal  in  number  to 
the  lobes  of  the  perianth,  and  inserted  into  their  base;  the  ovary  superior.  The  fruit  is 
1-2  celled,  nut-like,  or  compressed  and  winged.  There  are  about  60  known  species, 
natives  of  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.     See  Elm,  Nbttlbtbee,  and 
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ULNA.    See  Arm. 

^  ULODEKDBOK,  a  singular  genus  of  coal-plants,  founded  on  steins  which  occur  chiefly 
in  the  roof-shales.  The  stems  are  covered  with  small  rhomboidal  scars,  as  in  lepidoden- 
dron,  formed  by  the  bases  of  leaves  or  scales;  but  they  differ  remarkably  from  that  genus 
in  having  a  double  series  of  large  oval  or  circular  markings,  arranged  linearly  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  trunk.  These  markings  are  variously  interpreted  as  representing 
the  cicatrices  produced  by  the  bases  of  cones,  by  branches,  or  by  leaf -stalks.  It  is,  like 
many  of  the  coal  fossils,  an  extremely  eni^atical  plant;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
its  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  probably  an  ally  of  lepidodendron,  and  that 
is  known  to  be  a  vascular  cryptogam  nearly  related  to  lycopodium.  Seven  species  are 
known. 

ULPIA'KUS,  BoMiTius,  a  celebrated  Roman  jurist,  of  Tyrian  extraction,  flourished 
in  the  early  part  of  the  dd  century.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth,  however,  is  unknown. 
He  appears  to  have  held  juridical  offices  during  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalla,  of  which  he  was  deprived  by  Elagabalus;  but  on  the  accession  of  Alexander 
Severus  (222  a;d.),  he  became  the  principal  adviser  of  the  emperor,  who  appointed  him 
scriniorum  mctgister  (keener  of  the  public  records),  a  contiUaHus  (public  assessor),  and 
prcrfectus  annoncB  (superintendent  of  the  corn-market).  He  also  held  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus  the  important  post  of  prefect  of  the  prsBtorian  guards,  though  it 
is  uncertain  whether  that  monarch  first  conferred  it  upon  mm.  He  was  murdered  by 
his  own  soldiery,  228  a.d.  Ulpianus  was  both  a  voluminous  and  a  valuable  writer.  In 
the  Digest  of  Justinian,  there  are  no  fewer  than  2,462  excerpts  from  him,  many  of  which 
sre  of  considerable  length.  Altogether  they  form  about  a  third  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  Digest.  Unfortunately  the  originals  have  almost  entirely  perished.  The  principal 
were — Ad  Edictum  (83  books),  AdSaMnum  (51  books).  Ad  Leges  JuUam  et  Bapiam  (20 
books).  The  so-called  Fragmenia  of  Ulpianus  (first  published  at  Paris  by  Tilius  in  15^) 
consists  of  29  titles,  whence  they  are  called  in  the  Vatican  MS.  TUuU  ex  CorpareUlpiani. 
The  best  edition  is  Booking's  (Bonn,  1836). 

ULBIC,  St.,  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  venerated  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  German 
church,  was  b.  at  Augsburg  about  the  year  890.  His  father,  Hupald,  was  one  of  those 
counts  of  DUlingen  who  play  so  important  a  part  in  mediaeval  German  history,  and  Ulric 
himself  owed  part  at  least  of  the  extEaordinary  influence  which  he  exercised  in  his 
time  to  the  distinguished  rank  of  his  family.  H!e  was  educated  in  the  celebrated  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  St.  Gall  (q.v.)  in  Switzerland,  but  his  later 'Ufe,  and  the  character 
of  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  his  religious  views,  appear  to  have  been  influenced 
less  by  his  nionastic  instructors,  than  by  the  counsels  of  a  remarkable  female  recluse 
named  Wiborada,  whose  cell  was  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Gall,  and  with  whom  he  formed  a 
close  association.  It  was  by  her  counsel  that,  instead  of  adopting  the  Benedictine  habit  at 
St.  Gall,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  secular  ministry,  and  returned  to  his  native  diocese  of 
Augsburg,  where  he  received  holy  orders.  Jn  accordance  with  the  usage  of  his  time,  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  soon  after  his  return,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg, on  the  death  of  Hiltine  in  the  year  928.  The  details  of  his  history  as  administrator^of 
this  church,  which  had  suffered  serious  disorganization  through  the  Magyar  invasion  and 
other  wars, would  be  out  of  place  here;  but  they  are  related  with  much  circumstantiality 
by  his  contemporary  biographer;  and  they  throw  so  much  light  as  well  on  the  externals 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  time,  as  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the  people,  lai- 
ty as  well  as  clergy,  as  to  merit  the  most  serious  consideration  of  every  student  of  mediae- 
val history.  Bishop  Ulric  bore  an  important  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  empire  during 
the  rei^  of  Henry  I.  and  his  son  Otho;  and  he  was  the  ^ding  spirit  of  the  several  coiui- 
cils  in  Germany  which,  in  the  10th  c,  labored  at  the  wort  of  reformation.  He  died  in  978 
— See  the  ancient  V^a  8.  Oudalrici  JE>piscopi,  which  is  edited  by  Mabillon,  by  theBoUand- 
ists,  and  recently  by  Dr.  Pertz.  Some  letters  and  sermons,  still  extant,  have  been  ascribed 
to  IJlric,  but  they  are  regarded  as  spurious  by  Mabillon  and  Pertz,  as  well  as  by  the  Bol- 
landists. — See  Braun's  Ueschichte  der  Bischofe  von  Av^sburg. 

ULBIOI,  Hkrmann,  a  German  philosopher,  b.  at  PfOrten  in  lower  Lusatia,  Mar.  ^, 
1806,  studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  after  a  brief  career  as  a  lawyer,  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  literature  aqd  philosophy.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  a  professor-extra- 
ordinary at  Halle,  where  he  still  occupies  a  chair.  His  first  work  was  his  OesMihte  der 
HeOenischen  Dichtkunst  (X^^\  which  was  followed  by  a  very  ingenious  essay  on  the 
dramatic  art  of  Shakespeare  (Ueber  Shak^pcare's  dromaMsche  Kunst  1839;  Eng.  transl.^ 
1846).  Other  works  of  Ulrici's  are  his  Tleber  Pnncip  und  Methode  der  HegeP-schen  Phi' 
losopMe  (1841);  Das  Orundprindp  der  Philosophie  {1S45-4S);  a  System  d^  Logik  (1862); 
GqU  und  die  Natur  (1862;  2d  ed.,  1866),  €hU  und  der  Menseh  (1866),  in  which  Ulrici 
develops  a  system  of  theistic  philosophy,  in  opposition  to  matenalism  and  anti-ethical 
pantheistic  speculation.  Further  Shakespearian  studies  we  have  in  Borneo  und  JuUa. 
and  a  Oesckichte  Shakespeare* s  und  seiner  Dichtung  (1867). 

TJL'STSB  (Lat.  UfUonia),  a  province  of  Ireland,  the  most  northern  of  the  four  provinces 
which  compose  that  kingdom  (see  Ireu^nd),  is  divided  into  nine  counties — ^Antrim, 
Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone, 
each  of  which  is  described  under  its  proper  heaid.  HhC^OOolp 
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The  territorial  distribution  under  which  Ulster  formed  a  province,  or  at  least  a  dis- 
tinct territory,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  formed  one  of  the  five  ancient  divisions  ^ f 
Ireland,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Hy-Kudls  or  O'Neills,  as  well  as  of  the  lesser  septs  of 
O'Donnell,  O'Cahan,  O'Doherty,  Maguire,  MacMahon,  etc.  The  north-eastern  portion, 
now  the  county  of  Down,  was  early  overrun  by  John  de  Courcy,  and  subsequently  by 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  was  the  most  permanent  seat  of  English  power  in  the  north.  The 
Antrim  coast  was  occupied  by  a  Celtic  colony  from  Scotland  and  the  Isles;  but  although 
various  efforts  were  made  by  the  English  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  n.  and 
n.w.,  the  success  was  but  nominal  until  the  reigns  oi  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I.,  when 
the  plantation  of  Ulster  was  effected.  Of  this  gieantic  scheme  of  colonization,  the 
chief  seat  was  the  county  of  Londonderry  (q.v.).  In  ulster,  the  Celtic  race,  owing  to  the 
frequent  and  large  infusions  of  a  foreign  element,  is  found  in  a  much  smaller  proportion. 
In  1861  the  Roman  Catholics  were  slightly  in  excess  of  the  total  of  all  other  denomina- 
tions, the  whole  pop.  being  1,910,108,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  numbering  968,687. 
These  proportions,  owing  to  10  vears'  emigration,  are  reversed  in  the  returns  of  1871. 
Of  the  total  pop.  in  1871,  i;838,228,  the  Protestants  of  all  denominations  made  up 
985,988;  the  Roman  Catholics  only  897,280.  Of  the  former,  the  greater  number,  viz., 
477,729,  were  Presbyterians,  898,268  belonged  to  the  Episcopalian  church,  and  the  rest 
were  Protestants  of  other  denominationij. 

ULSTER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  York,  having  the  Hudson  river  for  its  e.  boundarv;  1150 
sq.m. ;  pop. '80,  85,888—75,507  of  American  birth,  1878  colored.  It  contains  the  CatskiU 
mountains  in  the  n.w.,  the  Shawangunk  mountains  in  the  s.,  and  lake  Mohonk.  Co. 
seat,  Kingston. 

TTLSTEB  BADGE.  On  the  institution  of  the  order  of  baronets  in  England  by  James 
I.,  a  sinister  hand,  erect,  open,  and  couped  at  the  wrist  gules,  the  armorial  ensign  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  was  made  their  distrnguishing  badee,  in  respect  of  the  order  having 
been,  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  plantations  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  This 
badge  is  sometimes  borne  in  a  canton,  sometimes  on  an  escutcheon,  the  latter  placed 
either  in  the  fess  point  or  in  the  middle  chief  point,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  charges  of  the  shield. 

UL8TEB  EIH0-OF-ABM8,  the  kin^-of-arms  or  chief  heraldic  officer  of  Ireland.  A 
king-of-arms  called  Ireland  existed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  but  the  office  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  abeyance  in  the  following  century.  Ulster  was  created  to  supply  -his 
place  by  letters-patent  of  Edward  VI.  in  1552.  Ulster  holds  his  appointment  irom  the 
crown,  and  acts  under  the-  immediate  direction  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His 
office  is  in  the  record  tower  of  Dublin  castle;  and  the  professional  staff  under  him  con- 
sists of  two  heralds,  four  pursuivants,  one  renstrar,  and  one  clerk  of  records.  The 
records  of  Ulster's  office  comprise  pedigrees  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland,,  cer- 
tificates of  Uieir  deaths  and  funerals,  and  grants  of  arms.  The  official  arms  of  Ulster 
Einff-of-arms  are:  Argent,  St.  George's  cross  gules,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  lion  passant 
gardant  between  a  harp  and  a  portcullis  or. 

ULTIHA'TTni,  in  diplomacy,  the  final  conditions  or  terms  offered  by  one  government 
for  the  settlement  of  its  disputes  with  another;  the  most  favorable  terms  which  a  nego- 
tiator is  prepared  to  offer,  whose  rejection  will  generally  be  considered  to  put  an  end  to 
negotiation. 

VL'TIXUB  H2BX8,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  the  crown,  which  is  the  last  heir 
after  all  the  kin  have  become  exhausted,  and  succeeds  to  the  property  of  those  who  die 
without  leaving  next  of  kin,  or  who,  being  bastards,  have  no  next  of  kin. 

ULTBAXABINE',  a  beautiful  blue  pinnent,  formerly  obtained  only  from  the  very 
valuable  mineral,  lapis-lazuli;  but  an  artificial  kind  is  now  made  so  cheaply,  and  is  s« 
good,  that  it  is  generally  used  instead.  The  true  ultramarine,  from  its  costly  nature^ 
was  only  used  bv  artists;  the  artificial  sort  is,  how^ever,  extensively  used  by  house  apiSf 
ship  painters,  ana  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  beautiful.  Many  artists  still  insist  upon  having  Kne 
former  kind,  which  is  prepared  as  follows:  Pine  lapis-lazuli  is  broken  up  mto  very  siiiall 
pieces,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  and  pick  out  the  small  white  portions  vLich 
occur  in  it.  Of  the  pieces  of  pure  blue  which  remain,  a  pound- weight  is  Uien  tak»^n,  and 
in  a  carefully  covered  crucible,  is  heated  to  redness,  and  then  thrown  into  coVi  water. 
It  is  next  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  mixed  with  6  oz.  of  finely  i^wdered 
resin,  as  light  in  color  as  it  can  be  obtained,  and  2  oz.  each  of  spirits  of  tjipentine, 
bees-wax,  and  linseed  oil,  all  previously  melted  together.  When  these  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  worked  into  a  mass,  portions  of  it  are  taken  and  kneaded  in  cWu  water;  as 
long  as  any  blue  color  is  ^ven  out,  this  is  continued,  until  every  portiaii  has  been  so 
treated.  The  blue  water  is  then  allowed  to  rest,  and  the  sediment  u.  collected  and 
wash'^d  in  water  several  times.  The  first  washing  removes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
dirt  and  other  foreign  matters,  and  is  consequenUv  rejected*  The  second,  after  being 
well  agitated,  is  decanted;  and  from  it  is  obtained  the  highest  quality  of  the  pigment. 
That  which  remains  usualljr  has  two  other  washings,  each  of  which  gives  a  product  of  a 
less  value  than  the  operation  which  preceded  it.  The  product  obtained  by  sediment 
from  each  of  the  waters  used  is  carefully  dried,  and  is  then  employed  either  to  make 
cakes  for  water-color  painting,  or  a  mixture  for  oil-painting,  the  value  being  about  £1 
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per  ounce.  Artificial  Ultramarinb. — The  French  chemists  Clement  and  Desormes, 
in  studying  the  curious  process  of  obtaining  ultramarine  from  lapis-lazuli  by  mixing  it 
vitb  resin,  etc.,  were  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  coloring  matter  that  suggested  to  Guimet 
the  idea  of  composing  it  artificially.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  obtained  for  his  discovery 
the  prize  of  6,000  francs  offered  by  the  Sociite  (T Encouragement  dee  Arte.  Almost  simul- 
taneously, Gmeiin  in  T&bingen  gave  an  analysis  and  a  synthetic  process  which  also  suc- 
ceeded, and  artificial  ultramarine  is  now  a  regular  article  of  manufacture.  Chemic^  skill, 
however,  is  necessary  to  success,  and  the  manufacturers'  formulas  are  very  various — 
differing  in  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  order  of  mixinc  them.  Tlie  Ger- 
man manufacturers  are  very  successful,  and  some  of  them  have  recentlv  produced  a  tine 
green  ultramarine.  The  following  formula  is  one  of  the  simplest:  100  parts  of  finely- 
washed  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay  (silicate  of  alumina),  100  of  carbonate  of  soda,  60  of 
sulphur,  and  12  of  charcoal  are  mixed  and  exposed  in  a  covered  crucible  to  a  bright  heat 
for  3^  hours,  when  a  green,  unfused  residue  should  be  left.  This  residue,  after  being 
well  washed  and  dried,  must  be  mixed  with  a  fifth  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  exposed 
in  a  thin  layer  to  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  just  to  burn  off  the  sulphur.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, more  sulphur  must  be  added,  and  the  washing  repeated ;  and  so  on,  until  the 
mass  acquires  a  light  blue  color,  which  is  usually  the  case  after  the  third  roasting.  In 
1872,  however,  FUrstenau  introduced  improvements  into  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine, 
showing  how  the  blue  tint  could  be  produced  in  one  calcination.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  experiments  of  Wilkens,  that  ultramarine  is  composed  of  two  portions 
— one  of  which  is  constant  in  its  composition,  and  is  the  essential  coloring  matter,  con- 
taining about  40  of  silicic  acid,  26  of  alumina,  18  of  sulphur,  and  21  of  soda,  arranged  as 
a  mixture  of  two  silicates  of  alumina,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  sulphide  of  sodium — the  blue 
coloring  principle  being  a  compound  of  the  latter  two;  while  tlie  other  portion  differs 
from  the  former  in  resisting  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  contains  a  variable 
amount  of  sand,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Ultramarine,  if  heated  in  the 
air,  gradually  assumes  a  dull  green  tint;  and  it  is  quickly  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
the  mineral  acids  and  chlorine. 

The  term  yellow  vltramarine  is  sometimes  given  commercially  to  chromate  of  baryta,. 
a  yellow  insoluble  powder  used  as  a  pigment. 

UITSAMONTAKE  (Lat.  beyond  the  mountains— the  Alps — viz.,  in  relation  to  France), 
that  parly  in  the  church  of  Rome  which  assigns  the  greatest  weight  to  the  papal  pre- 
rogative. The  pope,  according  to  the  Ultramontane  doctrine,  is  superior  to  general 
councils,  and  independent  of  their  decrees;  he  is  considered  to  be  the  source  of  all  juris- 
diction in  the  church ;  and  it  is  through  him,  and  not  directly  in  virtue  of  their  episcopal 
office,  that  the  bishops  derive  their  powers  of  "jurisdiction,"  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  *  'order. "  See  Orders.  The  Ultramontane  school  has  been  the  opponent  of  those  doc- 
trinbs  4ind  views  which  favor  the  ri^ht  of  self-government  by  national  churches.  The 
school  opposed  to  the  Ultramontane  is  called  the  Galilean.     »ee  Gallican  Church. 

ULTRA  VIRES,  a  legal  term  meaning,  literally,  "beyond  one's  powers,"  and 
employed  since  the  law  of  corporations  has  become  of  great  importance,  to  indicate  acta 
or  contracts  entered  into  by  corporate  bodies,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  powers  given  them 
expressly  or  from  implication  in  their  charters.  It  is  clear  that  the  corporation  can, 
itself,  take  no  advantage  from,  or  demand  the  enforcement  of ,  such  a  contract;  and, 
hence,  the  question  commonly  arising  is,  how  far  or  in  what  cases  will  the  corporation 
be  allowed  to  set  up  its  own  lack  of  authority  to  enter  into  a  contract  as  a  valid  defense 
against  its  enforcement  by  the  other  contracting  party.  The  general  rule  is  that  the 
contract  is  void;  but  where  the  second  party  has  performed  his  part  of  the  agreement 
and  the  corporation  has  received  benefit,  as  money  or  other  valuable  consideration, 
decisions  differ  widely.  The  extreme  ground  has  been  taken  that  the  contract  is  not 
only  void  but  illegal,  as  against  public  policy,  and  that  no  action  growing  out  of  it  can 
be  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  the  corporation  is,  on  common 
law  principles,  eetopped  from  setting  up  uUra  viree  as  a  defense,  unless  the  contract  be 
illegal  in  itself  or  expressly  prohibited.  But  the  most  reasonable  view  is  that  which, 
whue  declaring  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  on  the  contract  itself,  as  it  is  void, 
allows  the  second  party  to  recover  by  the  appropriate  leral  action  the  money  or  consid- 
eration paid,  after  the  contract  has  been  rescinded.  Where  a  corporation  has  acted 
ultra  wr«  proceedings  may  be  taken  by  the  state  by  qtu)  warranto,  and  it  is  no  defense 
that  the  oflScers  or  agents  of  the  company  acted  without  the  express  authority  of  the 
corporation.     The  charter  may  be  revoked  as  a  penalty  for  acts  vUra  viree. 

TTLUGH'BEO,  the  mndson  of  Tim^  (q.v.)»  governed  w.  Turkistan  as  regent 
for  his  father  shah  RoKh,  while  the  latter  was  employed  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
southern  half  of  tb/3  empire,  and  succeeded,  in  1447,  to  the  imperial  throne  on  his 
father's  «!^eath.  He  was  a  successful  warrior,  as  was  of  necessity  every  ruler  of  this 
period;  but  happening,  unfortunately,  to  conceive  suspicions  of  the  loyalty  of  his  eldest 
son,  suspicions  founded  only  upon  astrological  indications,  the  offended  and  injured 
prince  rebelled,  defeated  and  captured  his  nither,  and  soon  after  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  thus  fulfilling  the  prediction,  1449  a.d. 

Ulugh-Beg  is  known  to  posterity  as  the  founder  of  the  observatory  at  Bamarcand,  as 
the  liberal  patron  of  astronomers,  and  as  himself  a  most  diligent  observer.    The  astro- 
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nomical  tables  which  bear  his  name,  in  all  probability  compiled  by  himself  and  his  two 
fellow-laborers,  Sa1ah-ed-din  Cadizadeh  al  Roumi  and  Gaiathed-din  Mohammed  Jerus- 
heid  al  Coushgi,  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  accuracy,  considering  the  time  when  they 
were  compiled,  and  the  means  of  observation  in  the  hands  of  astronomers.  The  astro- 
nomical works  of  Ulugh-Beg  were  written  in  Arabic,  afterward  translated  into  Persian, 
and  thence  the  chronological  portion  of  them  rendered  into  Latin  (Lond.,  1650),  by 
Oreares,  who  followed  with  a  Latin  version  of  the  geographical  part  in  1652.  An  inde- 
pendent version  of  the  same  work  in  Latin  and  Persian  was  published  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Hyde,  at  Oxford,  in  1665.  A  new  edition  of  Ulu^h-Beg's  catalogue  of  stars  will  be 
found  in  the  Memairi  of  the  Eoyal  AsironamuxU  Society,  vol.  xiii. 

VLTTLATIOK  (Lat.  howling).  It  sometimes  happens  that  articulate  sounds  or  cries 
resembling,  perhaps  imitative  of  those  of  animals,  or  mere  shrieking  and  howling,  form 
tlie  sole  or  chief  symptom  and  characteristic  of  a  morbid  mental  state.  The  act  is  auto- 
matic, and  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  ^rave  changes  in  the  physical  and  moral 
nature.  In  the  middle  ages,  during  great  religious  excitement,  and  those  mental  epi- 
demics which  involved  large  communities,  such  phenomena  appear  to  have  been  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  It  appears  that  in  the  18th  c. ,  a  family  of  five  sisters,  in  the  county  of 
Oxford,  were  affected  with  a  modification  of  hysteria,  during  which  they  howled  or 
balked  like  a  dog;  and  that  about  the  same  period,  a  large  religious  community  of 
females  in  France,  one  and  all,  and  at  the  same  hours,  shrieked  or  mewed  like  cats;  and 
were  only  reduced  to  sobriety  and  to  silence  by  the  presence  of  military. — Laycock  on 
Nervou9  Diseases  of  Females,  p.  286;  Calmeil,  De  la  FoUe  eonsidSr^  eous  le  point  de  Vue 
FaVu)logigue,  Fhuoaophique,  metorique,  etJudiciare,  t.  ii.  p.  810. 

ULVA.    See  Lavbr, 

ULVEBSTOK,  a  small  but  important  market-t  and  sea-port  of  Lancashire,  in  the 
district  of  Furness,  22  m.  by  railway  n.w.  of  Lancaster.  It  stands  in  an  extensive  agri- 
cultural and  mining  district,  and  is  the  center  of  commerce  for  Furness,  and  for  parts 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  contains  cotton  and  paper  mills,  and  carries  on 
manufactures  of  linen,  ropes,  and  woolen  yarn,  and  has  a  coasting-trade  in  iron  and 
copper  ores,  limestones,  grain,  and  gunpowder.     Pop.  '71,  7,607. 

ULYSSES,  Ulyxbs,  and  Ulixes,  the  Latin  forms  of  the  Greek  Odysseus,  i.c.,  the 
**  Angry,"  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war.  Different 
accounts  are  given  of  his  parentage;  but  according  to  the  oldest  legend,  the  Homeric, 
he  was  the  son  of  Laertes,  prince  of  Ithaca  (one  of  the  Ionian  isles),  and  of  Anticleia, 
daughter  of  Autolycus.     According  to  a  later  account,  his  father  was  the  crafty  Sisy- 

?hus;  whence  he  is  sometimes  called,  by  way  of  reproach,  Sisyphides.  He  married 
•enelope  (q.v.),  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Telemachus.  while  still  a  youth,  he 
had  acquired  a  reputation  for  courage,  eloquence,  and  address.  When  the  expedition 
against  Troy  was  resolved  on,  Agamemnon  visited  Ithaca,  and  prevailed  on  Ulysses, 
though  with  difficulty,  to  take  part  in  it.  Later  traditions,  or,  as  in  this  case,  perhaps 
we  ought  to  call  them  inventions,  ^o  on  to  exaggerate  the  reluctance  of  Ulysses  to  leave 
his  home,  and  represent  him  as  feigning  madness — an  artifice  which  did  not,  however, 
succeed.  Before  hostilities  broke  out,  Ulysses,  in  conjunction  with  Menelaus  and  Pala- 
medes,  was  sent  to  Troy,  with  the  view  of  persuading  the  Trojans  to  give  up  Helen  and 
her  treasures;  but  this  little  bit  of  diplomacy  having  failed,  the  Greek  princes  assembled 
their  fieets  in  the  port  of  Aulis,  and  sailed  for  Troy,  Ulysses  bringing  with  him  twelve 
ships.  During  the  siege,  Ulysses  performed  important  services  for  the  Greeks.  In  pru- 
dence, ingenuity  of  resource,  and  finesse,  he  was  the  foremost  of  the  Hellenic  chiefs, 
while  in  courage- he  was  inferior  to  none.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Ulysses's  career  begins,  and  forms  the  subject  of  the  Homeric  poem  called  the 
Odyssey.  Several  of  his  adventures  are  manifestly  of  eastern  origin,  and  closely  resemble 
those  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  Setting  sail  for  home,  his  ships  were  driven  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace;  where  he  plundered  the  town  of  Ismarus,  but  lost  a  number  of  his 
crew.  Having  re-embarked,  a  north  wind  blew  them  across  the  JEgean  and  the  Levant, 
to  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi  (the  "  Lotus-eaters"),  on  the  coasts  of  Libya,  where  the 
companions  of  Ulysses  ate  of  the  wondrous  fruit,  and  wished  to  rest  forever.  (Our 
readers  will  remember  Tennyson's  delicious  rendering  of  this  episode.)  But  their  leader 
conipelled  them  to  leave  the  land  '*  in  which  it  alway  seemeth  afternoon;"  and  sailing  n. 
again,  they  touched  at  the  "  island  of  goats,"  where  Ulysses  left  all  his  ships  but  one. 
Thence  he  proceeded  westward,  till  he  reached  the  "island  of  the  Cyclopes"  (Sicily), 
where  occurred  the  incident  narrated  under  Polyphemus  (9.  v.).  The  island  of  -^olus, 
and  the  city  of  the  Lsestrygones  (a  race  of  cannibals),  whither  fortune  and  the  winds 
next  carried  the  Hellenic  chief,  are  supposed  to  be  only  names  for  particular  parts  of 
Sicily.  Thence  he  sailed  westward  to  the  island  of  ^eea,  inhabited  by  the  sorceress 
Circe  (q.v.).  After  a  year's  sojourn,  he  departed,  and  sailing  still  further  w.,  crossed 
Oceanus,  the  "  ocean-stream,"  into  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians  (q.v.).  where  dark- 
ness reigns  perpetually.  Here  (following  the  advice  of  Circe)  he  descended  into  Hades 
<q.y.),  and  inquired  at  the  blind  seer  Teiresias  how  he  might  get  back  to  his  native  land. 
Teiresias  disclosed  to  Ulysses  the  fact  of  the  implacable  enmity  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
on  account  of  his  having  rendered  Polyphemus  (who  was  a  son  of  Poseidon  by  the  nymph 
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Thoosa)  blind,  but  encouraged  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  assurance  that  he  would 
yet  reach  Ithaca  in  safety,  if  he  would  not  meddle  with  the  herds  of  Helios  (the  sun-god) 
in  Thrinacia.  Ulysses  now  retraced  his  course,  and  once  more  visited  Circe,  the  kindly 
sorceress,  who  forewarned  him  of  the  dangers  he  would  yet  have  to  encounter,  and  how 
to  act.  A  w.  wind  blew  them  past  the  perilous  island  of  the  Sirens  (q.v.)  to  the  coasts 
of  Italy.  In  passing  between  S^llaand  Gharjrbdls,  the  monster  that  inhabited  the  first 
of  these  rocks  devoured  six  of  Ulysses  companions.  He  next  came  to  Thrinacia,  which 
be  would  fain  have  passed  by,  but  his  crew  insisted  on  landing,  and  in  spite  of  their 
oath,  killed  some  of  the  cattle  of  Helios  while  Ulysses  was  asleep.  The  anger  of  Zeus 
was  kindled.  When  they  had  sailed  away,  a  fierce  storm  arose,  and  Zeus  sent  forth  a 
flash  of  lightning  that  destroyed  the  ship.  Every  one  on  board  was  drowned  except 
Ulysses  hunself,  who,  after  many  dangers,  reached  the  island  of  Ogygia,  the  abode  of 
the  nymph  Calypso,  with  whom  he  lived  for  eight  years.  After  his  departure  (which 
was  commanded  by  Zeus,  who  had  promised  to  Athene  that  Ulysses  should  one  day  see 
Ithaca  again — the  poet  always  represents  him  as.  having  a  longmg  after  his  native  isle), 
Poseidon  persecuted  him  with  a  storm,  and  cast  him  on  the  shores  of  Scheria,  the  island 
of  the  PhSBacians,  in  a  very  forlorn  and  indescribable  condition.  He  was,  however,  very 
kindly  received  by  Nausicaa,  daug:hter  of  king  Alcinous;  and  having  revealed  his  name 
at  a  feast,  the  monarch  provided  him  with  a  ship  to  carry  him  home.  Ulysses  was  asleep 
when  the  vessel  approached  the  coast  of  Ithaca;  and  the  Phseacian  sailors  who  had  accom- 
panied him  bore  the  unconscious  hero  to  the  shore,  and  left  him  there.  When  be 
Awoke,  he  did  not  at  first  recognize  where  he  was;  but  Athene  appearing,  informed  him, 
and  of  all  that  had  happened  to  Penelope  (q.v.)  in  his  absence.  Disguised  as  a  beggar, 
he  repaired  to  his  own  court,  where  he  was  recognized  by  his  nurse,  and,  as  Homer 
touchmgly  describes,  by  his  old  dog,  Argus.  Aideu  by  Telemachus,  and  the  swine-herd 
EumsBus,  he  took  veneeance  upon  the  insolent  suitors  of  his  wife,  all  of  whom,  without 
exception,  he  slew.  Homer  records  nothing  more  of  Ulysses's  history;  but  he  makes 
Teiresias  prophesy,  in  the  11th  book,  that  the  hero  would  meet  a  painless  death  in  a 
happy  old  age.  Another  tradition  says  that  iie  was  slain  by  Telegonus,  his  son  by  Circe. 
Later  poets,  e.ff.,  Virgil  and  Ovid,  represent  Ulysses  as  a  much  less  noble  and  valiant 
character  than  ne  appears  in  Homer;  his  wisdom  and  subtlety  are  changed  into  cunning 
and  deceit;  and  instead  of  heroic  courage,  he  displays  the  spirit  of  a  coward. 

ITM  is  a  Kaffir  or  Zulu  word  signifying  river,  and  is  used  as  prefix  in  the  names  of 
most  of  the  rivers  on  the  s.e.  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Great  Kei,  where  the  names  of 
Hottentot  origin  appear  to  cease,  as  far  to  the  n.e.  nearly  as  the  Sofala  coast,  where 
the  names  Imhambane,  Imhampoora,  have  the  same  prefix  in  a  con'upted  shape. 
Among  the  principal  rivers  on  this  coast  bearing  this  prefix  may  be  mentioned  the 
Umgazi,  Umbashee,  Umtata,  Umzimvoobo,  and  Umzimcula,  draining  Independent 
Kamraria;  the  Umcomanzi  and  Umtugela,  in  the  colony  of  Natal;  and  the  Umfolusi, 
Umhlatoozi,  and  Umapoota,  between  Natal  andDelagoa  bay.  The  Hottentot  word  Kei 
has  the  same  meaning,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  ^1  and  Keiskamma  rivers,  the  Ker- 
iega,  Keisuga,  and  other  streams  on  the  e.  coast  of  Cape  Colony. 

ITMA  is,  in  the  epic  and  Purftnic  mythology  of  .India  (see  reUgion,  under  Inbia),  one 
of  the  principal  names  of  the  consort  of  the  god  S'iva.  Other  names  by  which  she  is 
also  usually  designated  are  Durgd,  Bert,  K6M,  Pdroati,  Bhavdni,  while  there  are  many 
more  belonging  to  her  which  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  as  Kdtydyant,  Ambihd, 
Haimavatif  &im,  etc.  As  S'iva  is  not  yet  a  deity  of  the  vedic  period  of  India,  such  of 
these  names  as  are  met  with  in  Vedic  writings  have  there  a  different  import  from  that 
assigned  to  them  by  the  later  mythology.     Thus,  Ambikd  is,  in  the  Yajurveda,  a  sister 


of  Rudra  (q.v.);  Kdli^  a  word  which  occurs" in  the  Mun'd'aka  Upanishad  (q.v,),  is  there 
the  name  oi  one  of  the  seven  fiickering  tongues  of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire;  Durgd  in  & 
hymn  of  the  Taittirtya  Aran'yaka,  is  an  epithet  of  the  sacrificial  flame;  and  Umd,  when 
mentioned  in  one  recension  of  the  same  Aran'yaka  (see  Veda  and  Upanishad),  and  in 
the  Kena  Upanishad,  means  the  Brahma-science,  or  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
the  nature  of  Brahman,  the  supreme  soul ;  and  in  this  sense  she  is  identified  in  the 
Taittirtya  Aran'yaka  with  Ambikd.  But  since  Rudra  is  in  later  mvthology  a  name  of 
Siva,  and  the  Vedic  Rudra  is  a  form  of  Agni,  the  fire,  more  especially  of  me  fire  of  the 
sun ;  and  since  Umft,  in  the  Kena  Upanishad  probably  designates  the  power  of  Sfirya, 
the  sun,  it  becomes  intelligible  that  B'iva  (q.v.),  who,  at  a  later  period  of  Hindu  relig- 
ion, is  both  the  type  of  destruction  and  contemplation,  had  then  associated  with  him 
deities  which  originally  represented  the  energy  of  the  fire  and  the  power  or  wisdom  of 
the  sun,  and  that  those  deities  were  afterward  held  to  be  merely  different  forms  or 
names  of  one  and  the  same  deity,  viz.,  his  female  energy  (see'  S'aktas),  or  wife. 
Though  this  double  character  of  the  consort  of  S'iva  is  not  always  discernible  in  the 
myths  which  are  connected  with  special  designations  of  hers,  and  though  at  a  late 
period  the  popular  creed  looked  upon  her  far  more  as  the  tyx)e  of  destruction  than  as 
that  of  divine  wisdom,  yet  the  works  devoted  to  her  praise  never  fail  to  extol  her 
also  as  the  personification  of  the  highest  knowledge.  Thus,  in  the  Devimdhdtmyaf  the 
Rishi  MSrkan'd'eya,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  king  Suralha,  says:  *'By  Devi,  this 
whole  universe,  with  what  is  movable  and  immovable,  has  been  created,  and,  when 
propitious,  she  who  bestows  blessings  leads  men  to  their  eternal  bliss;  for  she,  the  eter- 
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nal  eoddess,  is  the  highest  wisdom,  the  cause  of  etemal  hliss,  and  also  the  cause  of 
bondage  for  this  world;  she,  who  lords  over  the  Lord  of  the  universe."  And  in  another 
passage  of  the  same  work,  she  is  invoked  thus:  "  O  Devi,  thou  art  the  seed  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  highest  MftyA  (q.v.);  all  this  world  is  bewildered,  but,  descending  on  earth, 
thou  art  the  cause  of  its  final  liberation:  all  the  sciences  are  merely  different  modes  of 
thyself."  Similarly,  also,  in  the  MahdhhAra^Ub  (q.v^,  Arjuna  says  to  her:  "  Of  sciencea 
thou  art  the  Brahma-science,"  etc. ;  and  in  the  Mcmwrns^a,  Yishn'u  addresses  her  aa 
Saraswatt,  the  goddess  of  eloquence,  as  Smriti,  tradition,  and,  of  sciences,  as  the 
Brahma-science,  etc. 

The  myths  relating  to  this  goddess,  who  is  worshiped  in  various  parts,  of  India — 
particularly,  however  m  Bengal  (see  S'Iktab) — are  met  with  in  the  great  epic  poems 
and  Purftn'as,  in  poetical  works,'  such  as  the  Kumd/raMmbhafM  (see  iOiiiD^SA),  and  in 
modern  popular  compositions;  but  the  text-book  of  her  worshioers  is  the  DefAmahdbnya^ 
or,  "the  majesty  of  Devi"— a  celebrated  portion  of  the  Markan'd'eya  Purdn'a,  and 
considered  to  be  of  especial  holiness  by  the  worshipers  of  this  goddess.  In  the 
Udmdyan'a  (q.v.),  she  is  si>oken  of  as  the  daughter  of  mount  Himalaya  (her  names  B&r- 
vati,  Maimavati,  Adrijd,  Oirijd,  and  similar  ones,  mean  **  the  mountainous  or  Uie  moun- 
tain-born "),  and  of  the  nymph  Menft,  whose  elder  daughter,  however,  was  the  Ganges. 
Accordinff  to  the  Vishn'u  and  other  Purftn'as,  she  was  m  a  former  life  8ati,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Daksha,  who  abandoned  her  corporeal  existence  in  consequence  of  having  been 
slighted  by  her  father  when  he  performed  a  great  sacrifice,  and  did  not  invite  S'iva  to 
share  in  it;  but  it  was  only  as  Umft  that  she  bore  children  to  her  husband,  viz.,  Oanes'a, 
the  god  of  wisdom,  and  KdrUikeya  (q.v.),  the  god  of  war.  According  to  the  Ha/nvan^a, 
she  was,  in  another  life,  Ijorn  as  the  daughter  of  Yas'odfi,  and  exchanged  for  VMn'u, 
when  in  his  incarnation  as  Kr'ishn'a,  he  was  born  as  a  son  of  Devakl.  See  Yishn'u. 
On  that  occasion,  she  was  killed  bv  Kansa  (q.v.). ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  dashed  her  to 
the  ground,  she  rose  to  the  sky,  leaving  behind  her  corporeal  frame,  and  became  a 
divine  virgin,  to  whom  the  gods  addressed  their  praises.  Hence  her  names,  Kanyd, 
KumdHy  etc.,  the  Virgin.  This  connectiDn  between  the  legendary  historjr  of  Umft  and 
Vishn'u  is  also  briefly  referred  to  in  the  BerimdMtmya,  thou^  this  work  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  narrative  of  the  martial  feats  of  the  goddess.  The  latter  consisted  m  the 
destruction  by  her  of  two  demons,  Madhu  and  Kcwtabha,  who  had  endangered  the 
existence  of  the  god  Brahman;  and  of  the  demon  MahUha,  or  MahisTidmira,  who,  having 
conquered  all  the  gods,  had  expelled  them  from  heaven,  and  who  met  Devi,  assisted 
only  by  her  lion,  with  a  numberless  host  of  demons;  moreover,  in  her  defeating  the 
array  of  Chan' d' a  and  Mun'd'a,  two  demon -servants  of  S'umbha  and  Nis'umbha;  in 
her  killing  the  demon  Baktavifa,  who  had  a  sort  of  charmed  life,  each  drop  of  his 
blood,  when  shed,  producing  hundreds  of  demons  like  himself;  and  ultimately,  in  her 
destroying  the  demons  S'umbha  and  Nis'umblia  themselves.  In  commemoration  of  her 
victory  over  Mahishfisura,  a  festival  called  the  DurgdpOfjd,  or  Durgotrnva,  is  annually 
celebrated  in  Bengal.  "The  goddess,"  the  rev.  Mr.  Baneriea  relates  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Mdrkan'd'eya  Purdna,  "is  there  represented  with  ten  arms,  trampling  upon 
the  demon,  who  is  also  attacked  by  her  lion,  and  wounded  in  the  chest  by  her  spear. 
She  has  also  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  hair,  and  is  about  to  chop  off  his  head.  The 
most  popular  commemoration  of  this  event  takes  place  in  the  autumn,  about  the  time 
of  the  equinox;  and  if  the  practice  may  be  supposed  to  be  800  or  1000  years  old,  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  it  was  originally  fixed  at  the  equinox,  though  the  precession  has 
since  made  it  a  few  days  later.  The  calculation  of  the  day  depends,  however,  on  a  cer- 
tain lunar  day;  but  it  can  never  be  earlier  than  the  seventh  of  As' win,  which  is  about 
the  time  of  our  present  equinox;  nor  can  it  be  more  than  a  month  later  than  that  date. 
The  idea  of  the  possible  connection  of  the  DurgdpCijd  with  the  equinox,  is  suggested 
by  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  corresponding  festival  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox 
too,  in  which,  though.it  is  not  so  popular  as  the  autumnal  p^<i,  the  same  p-oup  of  fig- 
ures is  constructed,  and  the  image  of  the  goddess  is  in  the  same  attitude,  with  the  same 
attendance,  and  the  same  enemy."  (For  a  somewhat  more  detailed  account  of  this  fes- 
tival, see  Moor*8  Hindu  Bmtheon,  p.  156.)  Three  weeks  after  the  Durgdpiyd,  another 
fertival  in  honor  of  this  goddess,  called  the  KdHpHjd,  takes  place,  to  commemorate  her 
victory  over  Ohan'd'a  and  Mun'd^a.  *-The  sable  goddess,"  Mr.  Banerjea  says,  "is 
represented  holding  the  severed  head  of  Chan'd'a  in  her  hand,  with  the  heads  of  his 
soldiers  formed  into  a  garland  suspended  from  her  neck,  and  their  hands  wreathed  into 
a  covering  round  her  loins — the  only  covering  she  has  in  the  image  constructed  for  the 
piifd.  The  worship  of  KdU  (i.e.,  tho  black),  to  which  the  narrative  (of  her  victory 
over  Chan'd'a  and  Mun'd'a)  has  given  rise,  is  considered  by  the  Hindus  themselves  as 
embodying  the  principle  of  tanuu,  or  darkness.  She  is  represented  as  delighting  in  the 
slaughter  of  her  foes,  though  capable  of  kindlier  feelings  to  her  friends.  She  is,  how- 
ever styled  the  black  goddess  of  terror,  frequenting  cemeteries,  and  presiding  over  ter- 
rible sprites,  fond  of  bloody  sacrifices;  and  her  worship  taking  place  in  the  darkest 
night  of  the  month."  (For  this  worship,  see  also  the  article  Thug.)  With  S'iva,  she 
resides  on  mount  KaM»a,  the  northern  x)eak  of  the  Himalaya,  or  in  her  own  palace  on 
the  Vindhya  mountain,  where  she  amuses  herself  with  hunting.  Her  representations 
are  numerous  and  various.  Sometimes  she  is  seen  riding  on  a  bull,  with  a  trident  in 
her  hand,  a  serpent  as  bracelet,  and  a  half  moon  on  her  forehead;  sometimes,  when  in 
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the  act  of  fighting  MahiBh&sura,  she  rides  on  her  lion  (Manastdia),  the  latter  standing 
between  the  frontal  bones  of  her  elephant.  Or,  as  Bhadfra^KM.  she  is  represented 
''  eight-handed,  two  of  her  hands  being  empty,  pointing  upward  and  downward,  one  of 
her  right  hands  holding  something  like  a  caduceus,  its  corresponding  left  hand  a  cup; 
the  next  right  and  left  hands  a  crooked  sword,  and  a  shield  with  an  embossed  flower  or 
fruit;  the  superior  right  hand,  an  agricultural  implement;  and  the  left,  the  noose  to 
strangle  victims  with  [see  Thug.]  Her  person  is  richly  dressed  and  ornamented; 
between  her  full  breasts,  a  five-headed  serpent  uprears  itself;  she  has  a  necklace  of 
human  heads;  her  ear-drops  are  elephants;  and  a  row  of  snake-heads  i)eeps  over  her 
coronet.  Her  forehead  is  marked  either  with  S'i va's  third  eye,  or  her  own  s^rmbol ;  and 
her  open  mouth  shows  her  teeth  and  tusks,  giving  her  a  fierce  and  threatening  aspect." 
8ee  Moor^s  Hindu  Pantheon,  where,  besides,  other  descriptions  of  images  of  this  god- 
dess are  given. — For  the  myths  relating  to  her,  see  John  Muir's  excellent  work,  the 
Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.  (Lond.  ISfiS);  the  Harivans'a,  translated  by  A.  Langlois 
(Paris,  1834r-85);  and  the  Mdrkan'deya  Purdn'a,  in  the  Bibiiotheca  Indica,  edited,  with 
an  elaborate  preface,  by  the  rev.  K.  M,  Banerjea  (Calcutta,  1862). 

TTMAN',  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kiev,  120  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  Kiev,  on 
the  Umanka.     It  is  inclosed  by  earthern  ramparts.    Pop.  '67,  14,791. 

UMATIL'LA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Oregon,  having  the  Columbia  river  on  the  n.w.,  a  range 
of  the  Blue  mountains  in  the  s.e.;  5,800  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80,  9,607—6,786  of  American 
birth,  186  colored.    Co.  seat,  Pendleton. 

UM'BAGOG  LAKE,  in  Oxford  co.  Maine,  and  in  the  t.  of  Errol,  Coos  co.  N.  H. ; 
15  m.  long,  from  1  to, 10  m.  wide,  discharging  into  the  Androscoggin.  It  is  famous  for 
its  fine  trout. 

TJXBAL'IA,  or  Amba'la,  a  walled  t.  of  India,  in  a  division  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Punjab,  120  m.  n.n.w.  of  Delhi.  Under  the  walls  of  the  fort  are  the  British  canton- 
ments.    Pop.  '68,  of  city,  24,040;  of  cantonnjents,  16,622;  of  division,  1,652,728. 

UMBELLIFEBJE,  Api^icem  of  Lindley,  a  large  and  important  natural  order  of  exof;en- 
ous  plants,  containing  more  than  1000  species,  abounding  chiefly  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  A  peculiar  regularity  distinguishes  the  inflorescence  of 
most  of  this  order;  a  number  of  stalks,  radiating  from  a  common  center  at  the  top  of 
the  stem,  or  of  a  branch,  each  of  which  bears  a  flower  at  its  extremity,  thus  forming 
what  is  called  an  umbel.  The  umbel  is  often  compound,  the  primary  smks  dividing  in 
a  radiated  manner,  and  forming  secondary  umbels  or  wnbellules.  The  flowers  are  genemlly 
small,  although  the  umbel  which  they  compose  is  often  large.  They  are  generally  white, 
rarely  yellow,  still  more  rarely  red,  though  frequently  tinged  with  pink  at  the  edges; 
have  a  5-toothed  calyx,  often  obsolete,  or  nearly  so;  a  corolla  of  Ave  petals,  inserted  in 
the  top  of  the  calyx,  and  alternating  with  its  teeth,  five  stamens,  an  inferior  germen, 
and  two  styles.  Tlie  fruit  is  very  peculiar,  and  consists  of  two  one-seeded,  unopening 
carpels,  rarely  fleshy,  touching  one  another  on  the  inner  side,  and  there  attached  to  a 
little  column  (the  carpophore),  their  common  axis.  Each  carpel  has  five  primary  and 
four  secondary  londtudinal  ridges,  more  or  less  distinct;  and  beneath  the  separating 
furrows  there  are  often  linear  receptacles  of  essential  oil,  called  vitta.  The  umbelliferse 
are  mostly  herbaceous  plants,  rarely^  shrubby.  They  generally  have  divided  or  com- 
pound, rarely  simple  leaves.  They  generally  abound  in  a  resinous  secretion,  and  a 
volatile  oil,  from  which  many  of  them  derive  poisonous  and  medicinal  properties,  which 
are  more  or  less  common  to  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  often  highly  developed  in  the 
seeds.  Acridity  is  their  general  characteristic.  Some  are  pleasantly  aromatic,  others 
have  a  powerful  and  disagreeable  smell.  In  the  roots  of  some,  especially  when  enlarged 
by  cultivation,  starch  and  sugar  are  secreted,  so  that  they  become  useful  for  food, 
although  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  essential  oil  is  still  retain^.  The  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  umbelliferse  has  been  found  difficult  by  botanists.  Sprengel,  De  OandoHe, 
Koch,  and  others,  have  devoted  much  attention  to  this  order.  Of  esculent-rooted 
lunbelliferae,  the  carrot  and  parsnip  are  the  best  known  examples.  Skiriet,  earth-nut, 
and  arracacha  are  also  of  some  value.  The  roots  of  anesorhusa  capensis  and/cemit^ujtfm 
eapense  are  used  as  esculents  at  the  cape  of  €k)od  Hope.  The  roots  of  chirophyUum 
tuberosum,  or  Sham,  are  used  in  the  Himalaya.  The  herbage  of  prangos  pabularia  is  so 
bland  that  it  is  much  used  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Ei^t  Indies  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  made  into  hay  for  winter  fodder.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  injurious  to  horses, 
although  oxen  ana  sheep  are  rapidly  fattened  by  it.  The  blanched  stems  of  celery, 
enlarged  by  cultivation,  are  a  favorite  salad,  and  those  of  Alexanders  {Smf^miuin  c^usa- 
trum)  were  formerly  used  in  the  same  way.  The  candied  stalks  of  eryngo  were  once 
much  esteemed,  and  those  of  angelica  are  still  used.  The  leaves  of  parsley,  chervil, 
fennel,  etc.,  are  used  for  flavoring.  Lovage  (lemsHcum  officinale)  is  sometimes  cultivated 
as  a  salad  plant.  The  seeds  of  anise,  caraway,  coriander,  etc.,  are  used  as  carminatives. 
Hemlock,  water  hemlock,  water  parsnip,  fool's  parsley,  and  many  others,  are  narcotic 
poisons— asafetida,  galbanum,  sagapenum,  and  opoponax  are  medicinal  products  of  this 
order. 

XnCBSB,  Scopus  umbretta,  an  African  bird  of  the  family  ardeidm,  allied  to  the  storks, 
but  having  a  compressed  bill  with  sharp  ridge,  the  tip  <a  the  upper  mandible  hooked. 
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and  the  nostrils  utuated  in  a  furrow  whieh  extends  all  the  length  of  the  bill.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  umber-colored  plumage,  and  the  male  has  a  large  crest  on 
the  back  of  the  head. 

TTMSERf  a  mineral  used  as  a  pigment,  a  variety  of  the  iron  ore  called  haematite  (q.  v.), 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  oxide  oi  iron,  with  some  oxide  of  manganese,  silica,  alumina, 
and  water.  It  is  soft  and  earthy,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture. 
It  readily  imbibes  water,  and  falls  to  pieces,  like  newly-burnt  lime.  It  is  found  in 
Cyprus  in  beds.  When  roasted,  becomes  reddish  brown  in  color,  and  in  that  state  is 
a&o  used  as  an  artist's  color. 

TJ1IBILICAL  COBD,  in  botany,  the  connecting  link  between  the  placenta  of  the  OYsry 
and  the  ovule  through  which  pass  the  vessels  which  nourish  the  ovule  till  it  ripens  into 
the  seed.  In  some  plants,  the  ovules  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  placenta,  that  no 
tunbilical  cord  can  be  said  to  exist;  in  others  it  is  of  considerable  length. 

inCBILICAL  CORD,  or  Navel  Stbing,  the  bond  of  communication  between  the  fetus 
(which  it  enters  at  the  umbilicus,  or  navel)  and  the  placenta,  which  is  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  maternal  womb.  It  consists  of  the  umbilical  vein  lying  in  the 
center,  and  the  two  umbilical  arteries  winding  from  left  to  right  round  the  vein.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  course,  the  vein  conveys  arterial  blood  to  the  fetus,  and  the  arteries 
return  venous  blood  to  the  placenta.  These  vessels  are  imbedded  in  a  yellow  gelatinous 
matter,  known  from  its  first  describer  (in  1659)  as  Wharton's  gelatine.  Nervous  fila- 
ments have  been  traced  into  the  cord;  but  the  presence  of  lymplmtics  is  doubtfid.  The 
whole  is  invested  by  a  membrane  (the  amnion),  and  its  ordinary  len^h  is  about  20 
inches.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  and  its  respiration  fairly  established,  the  umbilical 
cord  is  tied,  and  divided  near  the  navel,  which  spontaneously  closes,  the  fragment  of 
attached  cord  dying  away.  See  the  articles  Fbtus  (in  which  there  is  a  figiune  of  the 
umbilical  cord)  and  Flacbnta. 

UMBILICAL  HEBNIA  is  the  term  applied  to  the  protrusion  of  intestine  at  the  navel 
or  umbilicus.  It  is,  for  obvious  anatomical  reasons,  of  most  frequent  occurrence  shortlv 
after  birth;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  women  who  have  been  frequently  pregnant.  If 
the  hernia  is  reducible,  and  the  patient  an  Infant,  the  ordinary  course  of  treatment  is, 
after  returning  the  parts  to  their  proper  position,  to  place  the  convex  surface  of  an  ivory 
hemisphere  on  the  navel,  and  to  retain  it  there  either  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or 
with  a  bandage.  Special  trusses  are  made  for  the  treatment  of  this  affection  m  adults. 
In  cases  of  irreducible  hernia,  a  large  hollow  pad  should  be  worn.  If  it  becomes  strangu- 
lated, an  operation  may  become  necessary. 

UXBILI'CITS  is  the  anatomical  term  for  the  navel. 

UMBREIT,  Prikdrich  Wiuhbim  Kabl,  1795-1860;  b.  (Germany;  received  a  theo- 
logical education  at  GOttingen.  In  1820  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  and 
philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  His  most  important  work 
is  Commentar  Hber  die  Propheten  des  Alien  Testaments,  4  vols.  (1841-46).  In  conjunction 
with  Ullmann  he  established  J^dien  und  Kritiken  (1828). 

tJXBBELLA  (Lat.  ttmln^,  a  shade).  As  a  shade  from  the  sun,  the  umbrella  is  of  great 
antiquity.  In  the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  Nineveh,  and  Persepolis,  umbrellas  are  fre- 
quently figured,  closely  resembling  the  chaise  umbrella  ofjthe  present  day.  In  the  east, 
however,  its  use  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  royalty;  but  in  Greece  and  Rome  it 
was  more  extensive.  The  custom  was  probably  continued  in  Italy  from  ancient  times; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c.  the  invention  seems  to  have  been  little  if  at  all  known 
in  England.  In  that  century,  however,  it  came  into  use  as  a  luxurious  sun-shade;  and 
in  tjie  reign  of  queen  Anne  it  had  become  common  in  London  as  a  screen  from  the 
rain ;  but  only  for  the  weaker  sex.  The  first  person  of  the  male  sex  who  had  the  moral 
courage  to  carry  an  umbrella  in  the  streets  of  London  was  Jonas  Hanwav,  the  founder 
of  the  Magdalene  hospital,  who  was  newly  returned  from  Persia,  and  in  delicate  health. 
Still,  it  was  lontj^  regarded  as  a  sign  of  infirmity  or  effeminacy  to  use  tliem,  and  those 
who  did  so  suffered  much  unpleasant  ieering  m  consequence.  They  were  at  first  all 
brought  from  abroad,  chiefly  trom  India,  Spain,  and  France;  now  the  manufacture  of 
umbrellas  has  reached  an  enormous  extent  in  Great  Britain — the  exports  alone  amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  £200,000;  while,  instead  of  effeminacy,  it  is  considered  now  a  sign 
of  poverty  or  improvidence  not  to  be  possessed  of  one. 

UMBRELLA  BIRD,  the  cephahpterus  omaius  of  South  America,  the  corcbcina  eepha- 
loptera  of  Viellot.  The  coracina  form  a  genus  of  birds  separated  from  the  crows  (cor- 
vidffi)  by  Viellot,  and  divided  by  him  into  four  sections.  The  first  comprises  those  species 
having  velvety  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill;  the  second,  those  whose  nostrils  are 
covered  with  hairy  feathers  directed  forward,  and  with  the  upper  mandible  notched 
toward  the  end;  the  third  having  a  bill  naked  at  its  base  and  notched  at  the  point;  and 
the  fourth,  that  remarkable  species  on  which  Geof^oy  Saint-Hilaire  founded  the  ^nus 
cepTuilopterus.  The  eepheUopterus  omatus  of  South  America  is  of  a  uniform  blue-black 
color.  The  head  and  base  of  the  bill  is  ornamented  with  a  crest  forming  a  covering 
somewhat  like  a  parasol,  composed  of  straight  elevated  feathers  with  white  and  stiff 
shafts  terminated  by  black  beards  which  project  forward  forming  altogether  an  umbrella 
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like  plume.  The  aides  of  the  neck  are  naked,  but  long  black  ^ossy,  metallic  feathera 
forming  a  loose  pelerine  hanging  below  the  breast  spring  from  the'throat  and  sides  of  the 
neck.  The  tail  is  long  and  lightly  rounded.  It  is  of  the  size  of  the  common  crow,  and 
is  the  only  species  known. 

UMBRELLA-SHELL,  a  genus  of  branchiferous  easteropod  mollusks  of  the  family 
pleurobraTicMdm,  containing  mree  known  living,  and  two  extinct,  species.  The  small 
shell  only  covers  the  more  miportant  organs,  and  the  shell  is  often  covered  by  a  mantle. 

See  INYEBTJBIBBATB  AnIMALB. 

UMBRELLA-TREE,  a  species  of  magnolia  growing  along  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains from  Pennsvlvaniato  Kentucky.  It  gets  its  name  fiom  the  crowding  of  leaves  on 
the  sununits  of  the  flowing  branches.     See  Maoi^olia,  arUe. 

UlIBBIA,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  Italy,  w.  of  Etruria,  and  n.  of  the  country 
of  the  Sabines.  It  is  usually  described  as  extending  from  the  Tiber  eastward  to  the 
Adriatic;  but  while  this  was  probably  the  case  in  pre-historic  times,  it  was  not  so  during 
any  part  of  the  period  of  which  we  have  authentic  knowledge.  Tradition,  indeed,  leads 
us  to  believe  that  at  one  time  the  Umbrian  territory  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  embracing 
much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  country  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Etruscans;  but 
when  the  Umbrians  first  come  before  us  as  a  distinct  people,  we  find  them  restricted  to 
the  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  the  low-land  region  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  from  the 
Msis  (mod.  Esino)  to  the  Rubicon,  being  held  by  a  race  of  Gallic  invaders,  know  as  the 
Senones.  The  most  notable  towns  of  Umbria  were  Namia,  Interamna,  Acriculum, 
Spoletium,  Mevania,  Fulginium,  Assisinm,  Tifemum,  Nuceria,  Camerinum,  Sentinum, 
Urbinum,  Sena  Gfallica,  Fanum,  Fortunse,  and  Ariminum. 

The  Umbrians  were  considered  in  ancient  times  to  be  the  oldest  people  of  Italy,  and 
were  in  consequence,  vaguely  spoken  of  as  "aborigines;"  but  neither  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients,  nor  the  metnods  of  investigation  which  they  pursued,  allowed  them  to  arrive 
at  any  trustworthy  ethnological  results.  Modem  researches  into  their  lanj^age  (of 
which  we  possess  one  important  memorisJ  in  the  tables  of  Iguvium;  see  Eugubike 
Tables)  have  demonstrated  that  they  spoke  a  tongue  closely  allied  to  the  Oscan  (see 
Osci),  and  were  therefore,  in  all  probability,  members  of  the  Latino-Italian  race.  These 
researches  further  tend  to  confirm  the  tradition  of  their  antiquity,  for  an  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  the  Umbrian  language  proves  it  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  Italian  dialects. 

The  Umbrians  make  their  first  authentic  appearance  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Etruscans.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  destitute  of  any  political  organiza- 
j  tion  or  unity,  for  we  find  that  some  of  their  tribes  took  part  with  the  Romans,  and 
;  others— probably  the  majority— with  the  Etruscans.  At  any  rate,  they  were  subjugated 
along  with  the  latter  people;  and  we  do  not  read  of  them  again  until  the  third  Samnite 
war,  when  in  conjuncUon  with  the  Etruscans  and  Qauls,  they  joined  the  Samnites  in 
their  last  gallant  struggle  against  the  imperious  supremacy  of  Rome  (q.v.).  The  con- 
federacy was  utterly  vanquiahed  in  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum  (285  B.a),  and  the 
Umbrians  were  agam  reduced  to  submission.  The  establishment  of  Roman  colonies  in 
the  OdOicus  Aqer,  or  territoir  of  the  Senonian  Gauls,  seems  to  have  completely  over- 
awed, and  gradually  even  to  have  Romanized  them.  They  stood  faithfully  hy  Rome  in 
the  dark  years  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  and  were  among  the  first  to  'funish  Scipio  with 
volunteers  for  the  invasion  of  Africa-  In  90  b.g.,  they  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
and  thenceforth  disappear  from  history  as  a  distinct  people. 

UMPIBE  is  a  third  arbitrator  appointed  by  two  arbitrators  in  the  event  of  their  dif- 
fering in  opinion;  and  when  the  reierence  or  arbitration  has  devolved  upon  the  umpire, 
his  award  or  umpirage  becomes  final  and  binding  on  the  parties.  • 

UMPQUA  RIVER,  a  river  rising  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  Oregon,  flowing  in  a 
general  n.w.  course,  passing  through  the  Coast  range  and  emptying  into  the  Pacific  at 
Umpqua  head  about  23  m.  n.  of  Empire  City.  The  length  of  the  river  and  its  greater 
fork  is  about  200  m.,  and  the  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  very  fertile.  It  is  naviga- 
ble by  small  steamers  for  about  100  m.  above  its  mouth. 

UMBO'EAH,  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of  Moradabad,  n.w.  provinces,  80  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Delhi.     Pop.  71,  82,814 

UNAKA  MOUNTAINS,  the  western  and  southern  part  of  the  Appalachians,  along 
and  near  the  boundary  between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee;  length  between  the  two 
states,  about  200  m.  m  a  s.w.  course.  North  of  the  Watanga  river  the  Unakas  have 
three  ridges  divided  by  wide  and  beautiful  valleys.  In  Virginia  these  ridges  unite  and 
are  blended  with  the  AUeghanies.  The  name  signifies  wJvUe  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
Where  these  mountains  reach  their  greatest  height  in  s.w.  North  Carolina,  snow  lies 
on  their  tops  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  The  Roan,  about  midway  between  Virginia 
and  the  French  Broad  river,  is  6,806  it.  high;  a  bald  mountain  whose  top  is  about  6  m. 
in  length  with  three  or  four  rocky  knobs,  and  many  acres  level  or  gently  sloping,  cov- 
ered with  grass  and  fiowers.  Several  species  of  plants  are  the  same  as  on  mount  Washing 
ton,  N.  H.  This  is  in  many  respects  the  most  grand  and  beautiful  of  all  the  mountains 
e.  of  the  Mississippi  river.  BVom'  it  can  be  seen  points  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee.    Recently  a  house  has  been  built  on  it  for  the  reception  of  visitors  in 
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summer.  The  great  smoky  range  between  the  French  Broad  and  Tennessee  rivers  ha» 
the  highest  of  the  Unakas;  about  twenty  of  their  summits  being  higher  than  mount 
Washmgton.  Among  these  the  highest  is  Buckley's  Peak,  6,6o0  ft.,  second  only  to* 
mount  Mitchell  which  is  the  highest  of  the  Carolina  mountains,  and  the  highest  e.  of  the- 
Mississippi.  This  portion  of  the  Unakas  abounds  in  grand  and  rugged  scenery,  and 
many  of  the  summits  are  difficult  of  access.  The  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  shales^ 
sandstones,  and  rarely  limestones  of  the  archsean,  Laurentian,  lower,  and  upper  Silurian 
periods.  The  climate  is  like  that  in  southern  Canada.  The  valleys  of  the  Unakaa. 
have  very  many  places  suitable  for  summer  resort;  the  streams  abounding  in  trout,  and 
the  mountains  with  bear,  deer,  and  smaller  animals,  while  gnats  and  mosquitoes  are 
rare. 

UKALASH'KA,  an  island  in  the  n.  Pacific,  belongs  to  the  Fox  group  of  the  Aleu- 
tian islands,  in  lat.  55**  52'  n.,  and  IW  82'  west.  It  h  76  m.  long,  and  in  some  parts  20 
m.  broad,  has  a  rugged  mountainous  surface,  and  is  thinly  peopled.  Ships  are  here- 
supplied  with  all  necessaries  except  wood. 

VHCA'EIA.    See  Gambib. 

UNCAS,  d.  1^2;  sachem  of  the  Mohegan  Indians  in  Connecticut.  He  was  a  Pequot 
chief  till  1635,  when  he  revolted,  and  collected  a  number  of  Indians,  who  took  the  name- 
of  Mohegans  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Pequots,  against  whom  he  now  fought 
as  an  ally  of  the  English  (1687).  He  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  Pequot  lands. 
Several  attempts  to  murder  him  were  made  by  the  Indians.  In  1643  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  Miantonomoh.  In  1648  the  Mohawks  and  Pocomtocks  began  an  unsuccess- 
ful war  against  him.  In  1657  he  was  besieged  by  the  Narragansett  sachem  Pessacus,. 
but  was  relieved  by  ensign  Lefflngwell  to  whom  he  granted  the  present  site  of  Norwich. 

UVCIAL  LETTEB8--S0  called  as  being  an  inch  (Lat.  undo)  long— characters  of  a 
large  and  round  form,  used  in  some  ancient  MSS.  The  earliest  form  of  an  alphabet  is 
its  capitals,  and  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  are  written  entirely  in  capitals.  Uncial 
letters,  which  began  to  take  the  place  of  capitals  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  c,  differ  from 
them  in  being  composed  of  rounded,  and  not  straight  lines,  and  exhibiting  a  tendency 
toward  greater  expedition  in  style.  Uncial  writing  arose  as  writing  on  papyrus  or  vel- 
lum beoime  common,  the  necessity  for  more  rapid  execution  leading  to  the  practice  of 
curving  the  lines.  Its  being  more  easily  learned  than  the  cursive  style,  was  probably 
the  cause  of  its  becoming;  the  favorite  mode  of  writing  books  of  importance  among  the 
monkish  scribes;  while  legal  instruments,  which  required  greater  dispatch,  were  exe- 
cuted by  professional  scribes  in  a  corruptive  form  of  the  Roman  cursive  hand.  Uncial 
writing  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  8th,  or  even  10th  century. 

During  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  a  transitional  style  of  writing  prevailed  in  Italy, 
and  to  some  extent  elsewhere,  in  which  the  letters  approximated  more  nearly  to  the 
Roman  cursive  hand;  this  passed  hj  a  gradual  transition  into  the  minitseule  manner,  or 
small  hand,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c,  became  usual  in  MSS. — See  Sil- 
vestre's  Uniwnal  Peblaography,  translated  and  edited  by  sir  F..  Madden  (Lond.  1850); 
TraiU  de  DCpUmaHmie,  par  deux  Religieux  Benedictins  de  la  Congregation  de  St  Maur 
(Par.  1775). 

UKCLEAKHESS,  in  the  Old  Testament,  betokens  a  state  of  bodily  infirmity  which,  for 
the  time  being,  excluded  the  sufferer  from  the  "holy  community,"  and  which,  by  the 
various  ceremonies  connected  with  the  gradual  recovery  from  this  exceptional  state,  went 
far  to  impress  the  people  with  the  constantly  reiterated  connection  between  them  and 
God,  and  their  own  destination  of  being  "  a  holy  people."  No  lees  did  the  strict  clean- 
liness enforced  by  the  constant  fear  of  becoming  an  *'  outcast"  for  however  brief  a  pe- 
riod, and  the  strict  supervision  exercised  by  the  priests,  to  whom  the  sanitary  well-being 
was  to  a  certain  extent  intrusted,  act  in  a  salutary  manner.  Birth,  death,  the  different 
sexual  functions  and  infirmities,  were  all,  in  different  manner,  causes  of  uncleanness,  and 
treated  according  to  their  different  degrees.  To  a  certain  extent,  some  inooneruous 
admixtures  of  plants,  animals,  even  materials  in  one  garment,  etc.,  may  also  be  reckoned 
among  things  that  "defiled"  or  gave  rise  to  a  certain  uncleanness.  Fruits  of  a  tree 
during  its  first  three  years  were  not  to  be  eaten,  as  "  uncircumcised  "  or  unclean.  About 
the  special  ways  in  which  uncleanness  was  treated,  we  have  spoken  under  Purification, 
where  also  the  similarity  that  has  been  found  between  the  Jewish  laws  on  these  points 
and  those  of  the  Persians  and  Indians,  is  toucdied  upon.  The  uncleanness  of  the  leper 
is  specially  treated  under  Leprosy. 

UKGONPOBMABLE  BTKATA  are  strata  which  rest  on  the  more  or  less  inclined  ed^s 
of  older  beds.  The  existence  of  unconformability  in  a  series  of  strata  is  an  indication 
of  an  interval  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  the  consolidation,  disturbance,  and  upheaval, 
denudation,  and  subsequent  depression  of  the  inferior  beds.  No  indication  of  the  per- 
iod that  has  intervened  is  to  be  found  in  the  unconformability  itself;  but  some  idea  of 
it  may  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  strata  that  are  Ifjaown  to  have  been  depos- 
ited subseouent  to  the  inferior  rocks,  and  previous  to  the  overlying  unconformable 
deposits.    Thus,  in  the  n.  of  Annandale,  the  Silurian  basement  rocks,  which  have  often 
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an  almost  perpendicular  dip,  are  covered  by  permian  sandstone,  and  this,  again,  by  the 
bowlder-clav,  or  alluvial  deposits.  The  first  break  in  the  strata  represents  the  time  dur- 
ing which  tne  Devonian  and  carboniferous  rocks  were  deposited,  when,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  Silurian  strata  formed  a  dry  land  surface,  and  supplied  some  of  the  materials 
for  these  rocks.  The  second  break  is  all  the  indication  in  that  district  of  the  lengthened 
period  during  which  the  whole  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  were  being  deposited 
elsewhere.  The  temporal  value  of  the  break  is  not  so  easily  determined,  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  It  is  only  in  one  place  in  Britain,  in  a  cutting  of  the  St.  Helen's  railwav  near 
Ormskirk,  where  any  apparent  unconformability  exists  between  the  Bunter  and  Keuper 
strata,  and  even  there  it  is  so  slight  that  it  was  long  overlooked;  vet  this  break  repre- 
sents a  gap  which  on  the  continent  is  filled  by  the  important  sets  of  strata,  the  muschel- 
kalk  and  St.  Cassian  beds,  containing  two  great  assemblages  of  fossils  pexfectly  distinct 
from  each  other.  Very  frequently,  nowever,  no  beds  are  known  which  fill  up  the  gap 
between  the  two  unconformable  series.  Prof.  Ramsay  has  shown  that  in  the  paleozoic 
epoch  between  the  Laurentian  gneiss  and  the  permian  beds  there  are  ten  breal^.  Each 
of  these  is  accompanied  by  a  sudden  and  remarkable  change  of  fossils,  sometimes  in  the 
genera,  and  always  in  the  species.  Prof.  Ramsay  believes  these  gaps  represent  a  much 
greater  interval  of  time  than  that  to  which  all  the  existing  paleozoic  formations  of 
Great  Britain  bear  witness.  Such  blanks  in  the  stony  records  of  the  world's  history  are 
as  frequent  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  epochs  as  in  the  paleozoic. 

The  not  taking  into  account  the  existence  of  unconformable  stratification,  has  fre- 
quently caused  a  useless  expenditure  of  money  in  searching  for  minerals.  It  seemed 
natural  to  expect  that  the  permian  rocks  of  upper  Annandale  covered  beds  of  the  true 
coal-measures,  but  an  examination  of  the  numerous  natural  sections  where  the  base  of 
the  permian  sandstone  is  seen,  shows  that  it  rests  on  the  Silurian  rocks;  and  the  neces- 
sarily abortive  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  reach  coal  through  the  red  sandstone 
have  been  simply  a  useless  throwing  away  of  money. 

UKOTIOK  (Lat.  uneHo,  an  anointing,  from  ungo,  I  anoint),  the  practice  of  anointine^ 
the  body,  or  certain  portions  of  the  body,  with  oil,  especially  with  the  oil  of  olives.  It 
was  resorted  to  by  the  ancients  from  motives  of  health  (see  O11.6),  of  athletic  develop- 
ment, or  of  luxury;  but  the  practice  is  noticeable  here  chiefly  in  its  relations  to  religion. 
Anointing  with  oil  seems  to  have  been  supposed  to  carry  with  it  the  same  effects  in 
spiritual  things  which  it  produces  in  the  natural  world.  It  was  a  rite  in  frequent  use 
among  the  E^ptians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  ante-Mosaic  religion  contains  distinct  evidence  of  its  use  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  18). 
In  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  its  use  is  still  more  frequent.  Priests  and  kings  were  anointed 
on  being  set  apart  for  their  several  ofilces;  as  were  also  sacred  vessels.  The  oil  employed 
in  these  religious  unctions  was  prepared  of  the  most  precious  perfumes  and  balsams,  and 
Ezekiel  rebukes  the  Jews  (xxiii.  -41)  for  making  a  similar  unfuent  for  their  personal 
uses.  The  special  significance  of  the  rite  of  unction  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  popular  name  of  the  expected  Messiah  was  the  Christos,  i.e.,  the  Anointed. 
In  Christian  use,  anointing  from  a  very  early  time  possessed  the  same  sacred  signifi- 
cance. See  Extreme  Unction.  Besides  the  anointmg  of  the  sick,  however,  there  are 
many  other  sacred  unctions  traceable  in  ancient  Christian  practice;  namely,  in  baptism, 
in  confirmation,  in  the  ordination  of.  priests  and  otlier  clergy,  in  the  consecration  of 
churches  and  altars,  the  benediction  of  sacred  vessels  and  uten^s,  etc.  It  has  also  been 
employed  in  the  coronation  of  kings;  and  in  some  countries,  curious  traditions  and 
legends  are  preserved  connected  with  the  unction  of  the  king,  or  arising  out  of  it.  See 
Rheims. 

UKBEBGEABUATE,  a  student  of  a  university  or  college  who  has  not  yet  taken  his 
first  degree. 

UNDERBILL,  John,  d.  1673 ;b.  England;  a  soldier,  who  emigrated  to  Boston  with 
the  elder  John  Winthrop.  In  1637  he  led  the  colonial  force,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
capt.  Mason's  force,  burned  the  Pequot  forts  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  crushing  the  power  of 
that  tribe,  of  which  he  wrote  a  history  in  England,  having  been  forced  to  leave  Boston 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  He  was  governor  of  Exeter  and  Dover  in  1641,  and 
afterward  settled  in  Connecticut.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general  court  at  New 
Haven  in  1643,  and  conspicuous  in  the  Dutch-Indian  war,  1648^16. 

UNDER-LEASE,  an  alienation  by  the  tenant  of  a  portion  of  his  lease,  with  a  reser- 
vation to  himself  of  the  reversion.  An  assignment,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  transfer  of  the 
tenant's  entire  interest  in  the  lease.  The  tenant  and  the  sub-lessee  stand  in  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  but  between  the  original  landlord  and  his  tenant's  lessee  there 
is  no  priority  of  estate  or  contract.  The  sub-tenant  has  the  same  rights  to  the  possession 
of  the  premises  as  his  landlord,  the  original  lessee,  and  no  more;  so  that  the  original 
lessor,  entering  for  breach  of  condition,  may  dispossess  the  sub-lessee. 

UNDERWOOD,  Adin  Ballou,  b.  Mass.,  1828;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  in  Boston  in  1855.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, was  col.  of  the  33d  Mass.  infantry  in  1862,  was  at  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  and 
otlier  battles,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Lookout  mountain.    He  was  brevetted 
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maj.geD.  !n  1865.    He  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  1865,  and  still 
(1881)  holds  that  office. 

UNDERWRITER  and  UNDERWRITING.    See  iNSuaANCE,  ante. 

ITHBIHES'  (perhaps  from  unda,  a  wave),  the  name  given  in  the  fanciful  system  of 
the  Paracelsists  to  the  elementary  spirits  of  the  water.  They  are  of  the  female  sex. 
Among  all  the  different  orders  of  elementary  spirits,  they  intermarry  most  readily  with 
human  beings,  and  the  Undine  who  gives  birtJi  to  a  child  under  such  a  union,  receives 
with  her  babe  a  human  soul.  But  the  man  who  takes  an  Undine  to  wife  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  go  on  the  water  with  her,  or  at  least  not  to  anger  her  while  there,  for  in  that 
case  she  will  return  to  her  original  element.  Should  this  happen,  the  Undine  is  not  dis- 
posed to  consider  her  marriage  dissolved;  she  will  rather  seek  to  destroy  her  husband, 
should  he  venture  on  a  second  marriage.  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque  has  made  this 
Paracelsist  fancy  the  basis  of  an  exquisite  tale,  entitled  Undine, 

UKDXTLATOBY  THEOBT  OF  LIGHT.  Optics  ranks  next  to  dvnamics  in  the  category 
of  nearly  exact  sciences-^that  is,  of  sciences  whose  fundamental  principles  are  so  well 
known,  that  the  result  of  almost  any  new  experimental  conbination  can  be  predicted 
mathematically.  Given  the  forces  acting  on  a  body,  the  laws  of  motion  (q.  v.)  enable  us, 
by  purely  mathematical  processes,  to  determine  the  consequent  motion.  Though  we 
have  not  as  yet  arrived  at  equal  perfection  in  optics,  we  are  certainly  far  on  the  way,  and 
probably  have  now  attained  nearly  all  the  progress  (independent  of  improvements  in  our 
mathematical  methods)  which  will  be  made  until  the  next  great  step  in  molecular  physics 
shall  give  us  the  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  minute  motions  on  which  light,  heat,  electric 
currents,  and  magnetism  depend.  The  most  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  pre- 
dictions of  theory  have  been  verified  by  experiment,  and  at  present  the  differences 
between  theory  and  experiment  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  corresponding  to  the 
above  exceptions.  The  first  are  those  depending  on  ttie  imperfections  or  mathematical 
processes,  where,  because,  for  example,  as  we  are  yet  unable  to  obtain  the  exact  solution 
of  a  certain  differential  equation,  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  an  approximate  one. 
But  every  improvement  in  our  means  of  approximation  is  found  to  introduce  a  closer 
agreement  between  theory  and  experiment.  This  difficulty  may  safely  be  left  to  mathe- 
maticians. It  is  otherwise  with  the  second  difficulty.  This  depends  on  our  ignorance 
of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  and  our  consequent  inability  to  apply  mathematical 
reasoning  in  a  perfectly  correct  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  manner.  Here  the 
experimenter's  work  is  still  required,  and  it  is  in  this  directiont  hat  we  must  in  all  prob- 
ability now  look  for  important  extensions  of  our  knowledge. 

Optics  is  divided  into  two  parts,  phydcal  and  geometrical.  Of  these,  the  latter  con- 
tents itself  with  assuming  certain  obvious  experimental  truths,  such  as  the  fact,  that 
light  in  a  uniform  medium  moves  in  straight  lines,  the  ordinary  laws  of  reflection  and 
refraction,  etc. ,  and,  making  these  its  basis,  employs  mathematics  to  develop  their  further 
consequences.  It  is  thus  that  theory  has  sho^n  how  to  carry  to  their  utmost  perfection 
such  exquisite  specimens  of  art  as  the  best  telescopes  and  microscopes  of  the  present 
day.  But  these  investigations,  and  their  practical  application,  are  wholly  independent 
of  the  nature  of  light,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  discoveries  in  that  direction. 

It  is  otherwise  when  we  come  to  physical  optics.  This  commences  with  the  ques- 
tion: '*  TFAo^mJ^A^/"  and  endeavors  to  deduce  from  the  nature  of  li^ht  the  experi- 
mental laws- which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  assumed  as  the  basis  of  geometncal  optics. 

By  two  perfectly  distinct  classes  of  astronomical  observations — aberration  (q.v),  and 
the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites — we  known  that  light  takes  time  to  pass  from  one  bodv 
to  another— the  velocity,  however,  being  enormous — about  2(X),000  miles  per  second. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  either  matter  (q.v.)  or  energy  (see  Force)  must  be  transferred  from 
a  body  to  the  eye  before  we  can  see  it.  Here  we  have  at  once  the  rival  physical  theories 
of  light,  which  have  alternatively  had  the  advantage  of  one  another  in  explaining 
observed  phenomena.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  an  experimentum  emeu  has  finally 
decided  between  them — by  showing  one  of  them  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  a  result 
of  observation. 

Newton  adopted  the  corpuscular  theory,  in  which  light  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
material  particles — i.e.,  he  adopted  the  first  of  the  two  possible  hypotneses;  and  he  gave 
the  first  instance  of  the  solution  of  a  problem  involving  molecular  forces,  by  deducing 
from  this  theory  the  laws  of  reflection  and  single  refraction.  We  shall  see  immediately 
that  this  beautiful  investigation  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  theory  from  which  it  was 
deduced.  But,  independent  of  this,  there  are  many  grave  and  obvious  objections  to  the 
cori>uscu]ar  theory;  for  it  involves  essentially  the  supposition  of  material  particles 
impinging  on  the  eye  with  the  astounding  velocity  of  ^,000  m.  per  second!  If  such 
particles  weighed  but  the  millionth  of  a  pound,  each  would  have  something  like  ten 
times  the  momentum  (q.v.),  (i.e.,  the  battering  power),  and  six  mUUon  times  the  vis-viva 
(see  WoBK),  or  kinetic  energy  (i.e.,  the  penetrating  power),  of  a  rifle-bullet.  Suppose 
them  a  million  times  smaller— yet  as  millions  of  minions  of  them  must  be  supposed  to 
enter  the  eye  at  once,  coming  from  every  point  of  the  surface  of  every  visible  object,  it 
seems  impossible  to  reconcile  such  ajiypothesis  with  the  excessive  delicacy  o( the  organs 
of  vision.  Digitized  by  CjOOg le 
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It  is  not  pretended  by  the  advocates  of  the  rival  hypothesis,  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  that  they  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  the  transference  of  energy  on  which 
they  suppose  light  to  depend ;  but  they  take  from  the  analogy  of  sound  in  air,  and  of 
waves  in  water,  the  idea  of  the  existence  in  all  space  of  a  hlcnly  elastic  fluid  (or  quasi- 
.solid),  provisionally  named  the  e^i^r  (q.v.),  and  they  suppose  light  to  consist  in  the  prop- 
agation of  waves  in  this  fluid.  Huygens  has  the  credit  of  having  propounded,  and  ably 
developed  and  illustrated,  this  theory. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  no  third  hypothesis  as  to  the  natiire  of  light  is  admissible. 
Many  strong  arguments  against  the  truth  of  the  corpuscular  theory  had  been  furnished 
by  experiment,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century;  and  as  they  were 
always  met  by  further  and  more  extraordinary  properties  which  had  to  be  attributed  to 
the  luminous  corpuscles,  the  theory  had  become  complicated  in  the  most  fearful  man- 
ner; and  this  of  itself  was  an  almost  complete  disproof.  Still,  it  held  its  ground,  for 
Newton's  old  objection  to  the  rival  theory,  viz.,  that  on  the  undulatory  hypothesis  there 
should  be  no  shadows  at  all  (witness  the  analogy  of  sounds  heard  round  a  comer),  was 
^as  yet  unanswered.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  Young  (q.v.),  to  whose  sagacity 
we  are  indebted  for  the  idea  of  intirferenee  (q.v.),  which  completely  explained  the  appar. 
>ent  discrepancy.  But  •  the  question  between  the  rival  theories  was  finally  seitlcd  by 
JFizeau  and  Foucault,  who,  by  processes  entirely  different,  but  agreeing  in  their  results, 
•determined  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  and  in  water. 

Now,  Newton  had  shown  that  refraction,  such  as  that  of  light  by  water,  if  predicated 
>of  moving  particles,  requires  that  they  should  move  faster  in  water  than  in  air.  Huy- 
^hens,  again,  had  ^own,  that  if  such  refraction  be  predicated  of  waves,  they  must  move 
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.flower  in  water  than  in  air.  Fizeau  and  Foucault  found,  by  direct  measurement,  that 
light  moves  slower  in  water  than  in  air.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  light  catmsts  in  the 
4,raiitference  of  energy,  not  ofmaMer;  and  the  undulatory  theory  is  based  upon  this  fact. 

But,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  energy  is  thus  transferred,  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
The  common  assumption  is,  that  waves  of  distortion  are  propagated  in  the  ether.  The 
nature  of  this  motion  will  be  described  under  Wave.  But  many  other  modes  have  been 
suggested,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  which  is  that  of  Rankine.  Here  the  particles  of 
•ether  are  not  supposed  to  be  displaced,  but  each  is  merely  made  to  turn  about  an  axis  as 
the  wave  of  light  passes  it;  the  particles  having  polarity  (q.v.),  by  virtue  of  which  they 
-arrange  themselves  in  similar  positions  when  no  light  is  passing,  and  by  which,  also,  any 
rotation  of  one  particle  produces  a  consequent  rotation  of  those  in  its  neighborhood. 
For  the  explanation  of  most  of  the  common  phenomena  of  optics,  it  is  quite  indifferent 
which  of  these  assumptions  we  make,  and,  indeed,  theory  has  not  yet  been  carried  far 
•nough  to  enable  us  to  devise  experimental  methods  of  testing  which  is  the  more  likely 
^o  be  the  case  in  nature.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  all  we  know  at  pres- 
■ent  is,  that  light  certainly  depends  on  the  transference  of  energy  from  one  part  of  the 
luminiferous  medium  to  another;  what  kind  of  energy  is  transSerred,  vibratory  or  oscil- 
latory motion,  or  rotation,  etc.,  is  a  problem  which  may  possibly  forever  remain 
unsolved.  But  vibratory  wave-motion  being  that  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  as 
in  earthquakes,  sound,  waves  in  water,  etc.,  we  naturally  choose  this  as  the  most  easily 
intelligible  basis  of  explanation  and  illustration.  And  we  shall  now  briefly  show  how 
•the  laws  of  linear  propagation,  reflection,  single  refraction,  interference,  diffraction,  dis- 
persion, polarization,  and  double  refraction  may  be  accounted  for. 

'^-  «.8sume,  then,  that  light  consists  in  a  succession  of  waves,  and  for  our  earlier 
inquiries  .^  does  not  matter  whether  they  be  (like  those  of  sound)  waves  of  condensation 
and  rarefact.on,  in  which  the  vibrations  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  or  (like 
those  in  watei)  waves  of  distortion  or  displacement  without  condensation,  in  which  case 
the  luminous  vibraions  must  be  assumed  to  take  place  in  some  direction  perpentKetdar 
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to  the  ray.  The  phenomena  of  polarization  and  double  refraction  show  us  that  the 
former  of  these  hypotheses  is  untenable. 

PropagaHon  of  Light  in  a  Uniform  Isotropic  Medium.  (An  isotropic  medium  is  such 
that  if  a  cubical  portion  be  taken,  it  possesses  precisely  the  same  properties  whatever  be 
the  directions  of  its  sides.  Glass  and  water  are  isotropic,  rock>salt  and  ice  are  not.)— 
Suppose  AB  (fig.  1)  to  represent  at  any  time  the  front  of  a  plane  wave  which  is  passing 
in  the  direction  CD;  i.e.,  suppose  all  particles  of  the  ether  m  the  plane  AB  (perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  paper)  to  be  similai'ly  and  equally  displaced.  Accordinj^  to  Buy- ' 
gens,  we  must  suppose  evCTy  particle,  P,  to  be  itself  the  source  of  a  wave,  which,  from 
the  uniformity  of  the  medium,  will  spread  with  the  same  velocity  in  all  directions,  j 
With  center  F,  and  radius  the  space  which  light  passes  over  in  any  assigned  interval,  t,  ^ 
describe  a  sphere  represented  in  section  by  a  circle  in  the  figure.  Do  the  same  for  adja- 
cent points  Pi,  Pa,  etc.  Let  pi  be  the  intersection  of  the  circles  whose  centers  are  P 
and  Pi,  p^  that  of  the  circles  whose  centers  are  Pi  and  Pi,  and  so  on.  Then,  as  pi  is 
equidistant  from  P  and  Pi,  and  (approximately)  from  all  points  of  a  small  circular  space 
between  P  and  Pi  on  the  wave-front  AB,  all  the  separate  wave-disturbances  coming 
from  these  points  to  pi  will  be  in  the  same  phase  (see  Wave),  and  will  therefore  combine 
so  as  to  strengthen  each  other;  while  in  other  directions  they  will  be  in  different  phases, 
and  combine  to  destroy  each  other.  The  locus  of  all  such  points  as  pi,  p^,  eto.,  will 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  time  t,  contain  all  particles  of  the  ether  quality  and  similarly 
disturbed,  and  will  thus  be  the  new  wave-front.  But  it  is  obviouslj  a  plane  parallel  to 
AB.  Also  the  disturbance  at  P  has  passed  to  p^ ;  and,  when  the  distance  PPi  is  t^en 
as  very  small,  Ppi  is  perpendicular  to  the  wave-front  AB.  Hence,  in  such  a  medium, 
a  plane  wave  remains  plane,  and  moves  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  its  front.  [There  is  a  difficulty  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  disturbance,  which, 
according  to  Huygen's  ^sumption,  ought  to  travel  b<uk  into  the  dotted  portions  of  the 

Spheres;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  absence  of  this  on  mechanical  principles, 
ut  we  are  content  here  to  take  for  granted  that  no  waves  are  propagated  backward 
from  the  main  wave,  as  a  fact  clearly  proved  by  experiment.]  Since  a  small  portion  of 
the  surface  of  any  curved  wave  may  be  considered  as  plane,  we  now  see  now  any  such 
wave  will  be  propagated  in  an  isotropic  medium.    Erecting  perpendiculars  at  every 

Eoint  of  the  surfs  ce  of  the  curved  wave,  and  laying  off  along  these  lines  the  space  which 
ght  passes  over  in  a  given  interval,  the  extremities  form  a  new  surface,  which  is  the 
wave-front  after  the  lapse  of  that  interval. 

Beflection  at  a  Ffane  Surface. — Suppose  AB  (fig.  2)  to  be  a  plane  wave-front,  moving 
in  the  direction  Bb  perpendicular  to  AB.  Let  Abbe  the  reflecting  surface,  and  let  the 
intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  wave-front  with  the  reflecting  surrace  be  a  line  through 
A  perpendicular  to  the  paper.  When  B  has  arrived  at  b,  A  would  have  arrived  at  /S, 
and  P  at  <7  (where  bfi  is  parallel  to  BA,  and  Fq  and  A/S  to  B6),  had  it  not  been  for  the 
reflecting  surface.    Hence,  when  B  is 

at  6,  A  has  diverged  into  a  sphere  of  ^^6 

radius  A/3,  P  from  p  into  a  sphere  of 
radius  pq;  and  so  for  each  point  of 
the  wave-front.  Now,  the  spheres  so 
described  about  A  and  p  as  centers 
obviously  touch  the  plane  bfi;  conse- 
quently they  touch  the  other  plane  ba, 
which  makes  the  angle  Aba  equal  to 
Ab/3.  Now,  bxa  is  the  front  of  the 
reflected  wave,  and  Aa  is  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  proceeding.  Hence, 
obviously,  the  ordinary  laws  of 'reflec- 
tion.   See  Catoftrics. 

Befraction  at  a  Plane  Swrfaee  into 
an  Isotropic  Medium. — ^Here  we  take 
account  of  the   change   of  velocity  .  Fio.  8. 

which  light  suffers  in  passing  from 

one  medium  to  another.  In  fig.  3,  A,  P,  B,  ft,  p,  q,  and  fi  represent  the  same  as  before 
— but  suppose  Aa  now  to  represent  the  space  through  which  the  wave  travels  in  the 
second  medium,  while  it  would  travel  from  B  to  5  in  the  first  With  center  A,  and 
radius  Aa,  describe  a  sphere.  Let  ba  touch  this  sphere  in  a.  Then  ba  is  the  front  of 
the  refracted  wave.    For,  if  pic  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  ba,  we  have 

pie  :  Aa  \  -.  bp  :  bA  \  i  pq  \  A6, 

Hence,  while  A  travels  to  a,  and  B  to  ft,  P  travels  to  p,  and  thence  to  n.  And  the  sines 
of  the  angles  BAft  and  Afta,  which  are  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction,  are  to  eadi 
other  as  fift  to  Aa,  i.e.,  as  the  velocity  in  the  first  medium  is  to  that  in  the  second.  See 
Dioptrics. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  cut  that  the  2«m  is  the  velocity  in  the  second  medium  the  more 
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nearly  does  the  refracted  ray  enter  it  at  right  angles  to  its  surface.    As  a  contrast  we 

may  introduce  here  a  sketch  of  Newton's  admirable 
investigation  of  the  same  problem  on  the  corpuscular 
hyi>othesi8.  Let  AB  (fig.  4)  be  the  common  surface  of 
the  two  media,  Pi^R  the  path  of  a  corpuscle.  Let  U 
and  Y  be  the  velocities  in  the  two  media,  a  and  fi  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction.  Then  the  forces 
which  act  on  the  corpuscle  being  entirely  peroendicular 
to  the  refracting  surface,  the  velocity  pa/raUd  to  tJiat 
surface  is  DOt  altered.    This  gives 

U  sin.  a  =  V  sin.  p. 

Also  the  kinetic  energy  is  increased  by  the  loss  of  poten- 
tial energy  in  passing  from  the  one  medium  to  the  other. 
Hence  the  square  of  Y  exceeds  that  of  U  by  a  quantity 
which  depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  two  media  and 
of  the  corpuscle.  This  shows  that  Y  is  the  same  what- 
ever be  the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  then  the  first  relar 
tion  proves  that  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflation  are  inwrttHy  as  the  velocities  in  the  two  media, 
i.e.,  the  refracting  ray  is  more  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  refracting  surface  the  greater  is  the  velocity  in  the 
second  medium.  It  is  very  singular  that  two  theories 
80  widely  dissimilar  should  each  give  the  true  lom  of 
refraction ;  and  in  connection  with  what  has  Just  been  said,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on 
the  corpuscular  theory  a  corpuscle  passes  from  one  point  to  another  with  the  least  acUon^ 
while  on  the  undulatorv  theory  it  passes,  in  the  least  timb.  Hamilton's  (q.v.)  grand  prin- 
ciple of  varying  action  includes  both  of  these. 

Interference. — FresneFs  mode  of  exhibiting  this  phenomenon  (whose  dlBcoverr  as 
before  said  is  due  to  Young)  is  very  simple  and  striking.  An  isosceles  prism  of  glass, 
with  an  angle  very  nearly  IdO"*,  is  placed,  as  in  fig.  5,  symmetrically  in  front  of  a  bril- 
liant point  (the  image  of  the  sun  formed  bv  a  lens  of  very  short  locus,  for  instance). 
The  effect  of  the  prism  is  that  light  which  passes  from  O  through  the  portion  QK 
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appears  to  have  come  from  some  point  such  as  A  (the  imi^e  of  O  as  seen  through  the 
upper  half  of  the  prisni).  Similarly  the  light  which  has  passedthrough  PQ  appears  to  come 
from  some  point  B.  The  light  which  has  passed  through  the  prism  is  to  be  received  on 
a  -^hite  screen  ST.  At  the  point  T,  which  is  in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  OQ,  the 
distances  TA  and  TB  are  equal;  but  for  no  other  point,  as  U  in  the  line  ST,  are  UA  and 
UB  equal.  Suppose  U  and  Y  to  be  such  that  IJA  and  UB  differ  in  length  by  half  a  wave- 
length of  some  particular  color,  YA  and  YB  by  a  whole  ^ave-length  of  the  same;  then 
waves  arriving  at  T,  as  if  from  A  and  B,  have  passed  over  equal  spaces,  and  conse- 
quently their  crests  coincide,  so  that  at  T  they  re-enforce  each  other.  But  at  U  a  hol- 
low from  A  is  met  by  a  crest  from  B.  so  that  darkness  is  the  result.  At  Y,  again,  crest 
and  crest  coincide.  And  so  on.  Hence  if  we  are  experimenting  with  one  definite 
color  of  light,  the  effect  on  the  screen  is  to  produce  at  T,  Y,  etc.,  bright  bands  of  that 
color,  all  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism  PQR  At  poinds  like  U  there  are  dark 
bands.  And  the  length  of  a  wave  can  easily  be  calculated  from  this  experiment;  for 
the  lengths  of  OQ  and  QT  can  be  measured,  and  knowing  the  angles  of  the  prism  and 
its  refractive  index  (see  REFRAcnoi?)  for  the  particular  color  employed,  we  can  calcu- 
late the  positions  of  A  and  B.  We  have  then  only  to  measure  the  distance  TY  between 
the  centers  of  the  two  adjoining  bright  bars,  and  then  geometry  enables  us  to  calculate 
the  difference  of  the  lengths  of  YA  and  YB,  which  as  we  have  seen  is  the  length  of  a 
wave.  The  results  of  this  experiment  show  how  very  minute  are  these  wave-lengths 
for  visible  rays.    Thus  for 
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describes  200,000  m.  per  second,  the  number  of  waves  which  enter  the  eye  per  second 
lire: 

Eitreme  Red 460  millions  of  millions. 

"       Violet 730 

Hiese  numbers,  compared  with  those  of  sonorous  waves  (see  Sottnd),  show  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  in  delicacy  between  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves.  But  whereas  the 
ranee  of  the  ear  is  somewhere  about  12  octaves,  that  of  the  eye  is  less  than  one. 

niffrctcHon, — This  has  been  already  illustrated  in  a  previous  volume. 

Liipersion. — We  have  just  seen  that,  by  Fresnel's  interference  experiment,  waves  of 
different  length  are  separated  (for  in  the  last  figure  the  position  of  the  bright  line,  Y, 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  waves  which  produce  it).  But  the  different  colors  are  also 
separated  by  common  refraction,  as  in  Newton'a  celebrated  experiment.  Bee  Sfectbum. 
This  shows,  of  course,  that  in  refracting  media,  waves  of  different  colors  move  with 
different  velocities;  and,  as  the  violet  are  more  refracted  than  the  red,  it  appears  that  the 
shorter  waves  move  more  slowly  in  glass  or  water  than  the  longer  ones,  in  free  space, 
waves  of  all  lengths  travel  with  equal  speed,  else  (see  Abbrbation)  all  stars  ought  to 
appear  drawn  out  into  spectra,  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  annual  motion.  Mso,  a 
star  suddenly  breaking  out,  or  suddenlv  vanishing  (a  phenomenon  several  times  observed), 
should  flash  out  first  i*ed,  and  gradually  become  white,  or  should  gradually  decay  from 
white  Co  violet,  which  is  not  observed  to  be  the  ca^e.  These  facts  are  the  most  (ufflcult 
to  explain  of  any  to  which  the  undulatorv  theory  has  vet  been  applied.  Fresnel,  in- 
deed, appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  solution  oi  the  difficulty,  but  the  appendix 
to  one  of  his  papers,  to  which  he  more  than  once  refers  as  contaioine  this  explanation* 
was  not  found  amone  his  M8S.  Cauchy  and  others  have,  however,  by  delicate  investi- 
gations, shown  that,  tf  theforee$  exerM  hi  the  moie^ulei  of  a  refraciing  body  on  the  ether  are 
exerted  through  diatanees  eomparaUewUhthe  length  of  a  wave,  the  velocity  of  light  will  then 
depend  on  the  wave-length.  The  velocity  is,  in  fact»  shown  to  be  represented  by  a 
formula  such  as  this: 

where  A  and  B  are  constant  quantities  for  a  given  medium,  and  X  is  the  length  of  a  wave, 
The  larger  A  is,  the  less  is  the  second  term  of  the  formula,  and  therefore  the  velocity  is  the 
greater.    A  very  singular  result  follows  from  this  formula-— vis. ,  that  the  velocity  becomes 


Fig.  7. 


more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  A  as  the  wave  length  is  greater.  Hence,  waves  of  low 
radiant  heat,  which  (see  Hbat)  are  merely  waves  of  light  which  are  incapable  of  piMuo- 
ing  vision,  must  be  crowded  together  toward  a  limit,  not  very  far  beyond  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum. 

jilarizaiion.—'We  now  come  to  a  set  of  phenomena  which  give  us  some  further  infor- 
mation as  to  the  nature  of  luminiferous  waves.  When  two  beams  of  light,  such  as  those 
in  Fresnel's  experiment,  are  polarized  in  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other  (see  Polab- 
IZATION)  before  they  meet,  they  do  not  interfere.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  assump- 
tion required  for  the  explanation  of  the  existence  of  polarization  it8elf*-viz.,  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  ether  ta^e  place  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  ray. 

Dovhle  Befraetion.^OxiT  assumptions,  forced  upon  us  by  experimental  results,  are 
now  so  far  complete  that  we  may  proceed,  after  Fresnel,  to  apply  them  to  the  explanation 
of  double  refraction.  See  Polarization;  Rbfractiok,  Doublk.  This  explanation  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  when  published,  was  justly  hailed  as  the  greatest  step  in  physical 
science  which  bad  been  made  since  Newton  deduced  the  facts  of  physical  astronomy 
from  the  law  of  gravitation. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  in  treating  of  simple  reflection  and  refraction,  that  the  fonn 
and  velocity  in  and  with  which  a  disturbance  spreads  from  any  point  oi  a  wave,  is  all 
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that  is  required  for  the  detenninstioii  of  the  courie  of  &  raj,  we  must  endeavor  to  find 
the  form  in  which  a  disturbance  spreads  in  a  double-refractmg  crystal;  and  this  should 
lead  us  to  a  construction  for  each  of  the  two  rays. 

Huygens  had  already  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  two  rays  produced  by  Iceland 
spar  follows  the  ordinary  law  of  refraction.  Hence  the  disturbances  which  give  rise 
to  this  ray  are  propagat«a  in  spherical  waves  in  the  crystal.  He  showed  also  that  the 
other  ray  could  be  accounted  for,  if  the  disturbances  to  which  it  is  due  were  propagated 
in  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid  touching  the  sphere  with  the  extremities  of  its  axis^ 
that  axis  being  parallel  to  the  crystallographic  axis  of  the  mineral.  The  following  dia- 
gram (fig.  6)  wiO  make  this  clear:  P  is  the  point  where  the  ether  is  disturbed.  Two 
waves  spread  from  P  in  the  form  shown  in  the  cut,  the  line  ABP  beiog  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  the  spheroid,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  Thus,  let  rays  cdL,  etc. 
(fig.  7),  of  which  AB  is  the  wave-front,  fall  upon  the  surface  AJb  of  such  a  crystal;  and 
let  AC  be  the  direction  of  its  axis.  Draw,  about  A  as  a  center,  the  sphere  and  spheroid 
into  which  the  disturbance  at  A  spreads  in  the  crystal  while  light  m  air  passes  from 
B  to  d;  Then  if  planes  be  drawn  through  the  line  b  (perpendiculsj'  to  the  paper)  so  as  to 
touch  the  sphere  in  /J^,  and  the  spheroid  in  fi^,  these  planes  will  touch  respectively  aU 
the  intermediate  spheres  and  spheroids  produced  by  disturbances  at  points  between  A 
and  b.  [This  is  evident  from  simple  geometxy.]  Thus,  b6^  and  b/S^  are  the  new  wave- 
fronts;  and  the  ray  a:A,  falling  on  the  crystal,  is  divided  mU>  the  two  Afi^  and  A^,. 
Of  these,  Afi^  is  the  ordinary  ray,  and  being  produoed  by  q;>herical  waves,  has  all  the 
"  r  refracted.    It  obviously  moves  perpendicularly  to  itff  front. 


,  .,  which  is,  in  ffeneral,  nt^  perp&ndwukM'  to  iU  front,  fi^b. 

Again,  if  AC,  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  be  not  m  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  ray  Ap,  ia 
not  in  that  plane ;  so  that  here  we  have  r^fjractiion  out  of  the  flane  of  inddenee. 

The  exact  accordance  of  this  construction  with  obs^ration  was  proved  by  the  care- 
ful experiments  of  Wollaston.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  two  rays  Afi^  and  Afi^ 
are,  in  all  cases,  completely  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  experiments  of  Brewster  showed  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  minerals 

and  artificial  crystals,  both  rays  are  extraordinary — i.  e.,  neither  of  them  can  be  accounted 

for  by  disturbances  propagated  spherically  in  the  crystal.    But  no  tentative  process  could 

lead  to  the  form  of  the  wave-suriace  in  this  most  general  case.    Here  Fresnel'iB  genius 

'  supplied  the  necessary  construction. 

He  assumes  that  tne  ether  in  a  crystalliased  body  is  possessed  of  difllerent  rigidity,  or 
different  inertia,  in  different  directions;  a  supposition  in  itself  extremely  probable,  from 
the  mechanical  and  other  properties  of  crystals.  In  the  general  case  there  are  shown  to> 
be  three  principal  directions  in  a  crystal,  in  any  one  of  which,  if  the  ether  be  displaced, 
the  resulting  elastic  force  is  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement.  Each  of  these  is,  in 
all  cases,  perpendicular  to  the  others.  Any  given  displacement  of  the  ether  corresponds- 
to  partial  calculable  displacements  parallel  to  each  of  these  lines,  and  thus  the  elastic 
force  consequent  on  any  displacement  whatever  is  known  if  ^6  know  those  for  the  three 
rectangular  directions.  Ail  the  calculations  are  thus  dependent  on  three  numbers  only, 
for  each  substance. 

"  To  find  the  form  in  which  a  disturbance  will  spread,  Fresnel  proceeds  as  follows:  Let 
the  plane  of  the  paperrepresent  the  front  of  a  wave  in  the  ci^staf,  and  suppose  a  particle 
of  ether  to  be  displaced  in  it  from  A  to  B  (fig.  8).  This  displacement  may  be  resolved 
(by  the  law  of  the  parallelogram  of  velocities,  forces,  etc.)  into  two  components  in  any 
two  directions  in  the  plane  of  the  pai)er.  Assume  AP  to  be  one  of  these,  and  let  PQ  be 
the  force  produced  by  disturbing  uie  particle  of  ether  from  A  to  P.  In  general  PQ  will 
Twt  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  fall  a  perpendicular,  QR,  unon  the  plane  of  the 
paper.  In  general  the  point  R  will  not  lie  in  AP.  The  portion  RQ,  of  the  elastic  force 
of  the  ether,  Fresnel  neglects,  because  it  would  produce  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the 
wave- front,  i.e.,  simUar  to  those  ofeound,  and  he  assumes  that  such  normal  vibrations  do 
not  produce  visible  light.  We  shall  recur  to  this  point.  Fresnel  now  assumes  that  the 
vibrations  which  will  be  propagated  continuously  in  the  crystal  are  such  as  have  PK 
coincident  in  direction  with  AP;  and  then  the  rate  of  their  propagation  will  depend  upon 
the  ratio  of  PR  to  PA.  He  shows  by  mathematical  reasoning  uiat  there  are  two  such 
directions  in  every  wave-front,  and  that  they  are  always  perpendioular  to  each  other. 
This,  of  course,  at  once  accounts  for  double  refraction,  the  complete  polarization  of 
each  of  the  two  rays,  and  their  being  polarized  in  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
The  original  plane  wave  is  now  broken  into  two,  both  parallel  to  the  first,  but  in  general 
moving  at  different  rates.  He  next  considers  a  disturbance  at  any  point  in  a  crystal  as 
equivalent  to  waves  having  fronts  in  every  plane  passing  through  that  point,  and  investi- 
gates mathematically  the  form  of  the  surface  which  is  touched  by  the  planes  of  all  tlie 
pairs  of  polarized  rays  which  have  (in  any  given  time)  proceeded  from  each  of  those 
wave-fronts.  The  form  of  this  surface  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  symmetrical  with 
reference  to  three  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These,  of  course  together,  cat 
it  into  ei^ht  parts,  one  of  which  is  figured  below  (fig.  9).  From  this  It  appears,  thoueh 
Fresnel  did  not  perceive  it,  that  the  surface  has  four  conical  cusps,  as  they  are  called,  the 
inner  portion  seeming  to  be  drawn  through  a  hole,  as  it  were,  and  then  spreading  out 
again  to  form  the  outer  portion.    The  external  appearance  of  these  pointe  vm;^  much 
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reBemUes  the  portion  of  an  apple  round  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  stalk.  Fresnel 
showed  that,  in  particular  cases,  when  two  of  the  three  principal  elasticities  are  eoual, 
this  surface  degenerates  into  the  sphere  and  spheroid  of  Huyghens  already  describea  for 
Iceland  spar;  and  that,  when  all  three  are  equal,  it  becomes  a  single  sphere,  as  in  glass, 
water,  and  other  singly  refracting  bodies.  All  this,  of  course,  is  in  complete  accord  with 
experiment.  But  there  is  vastly  more.  If  we  use  the  wave-surface  of  Fresnel  to  con- 
struct the  refracted  rays,  just  as  we  employed  the  sphere  for  simple  refraction,  or  the 
sphere  and  spheroid  for  Iceland  spar,  we  nnd  generally  tw>  definite  refracted  rays  (both 
usually  out  of  the  plane  of  incidence)  for  one  mcideut  ray.  But  Hamilton  (q.v.),  who 
was  the  first  to  perceive  the  existence  of  the  cusps  already  described,  saw  that  they 
indicated  the  existence  ot  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  to  which  he  gave  the  namo 
of  conical  refraction  (q.  vX  The  ray  which,  in  the  crystal,  passes  from  A  to  C  (ttie  cusp^ 
see  last  figure),  has  not,  like  other  rays  such  as  ApP,  to  definite  wave-fronts.  For  if  at 
p  and  P,  where  the  line  ApP  meets  the  inner  and  outer  portions  of  the  wave-surface,  we 
draw  tangent  planes,  these  are  the  definite  fronts  of  the  corresponding  waves;  so  that 
such  a  ray  will  split  into  two  only,  on  leaving  the  crystal.  But  AC  intersects  the  surface 
at  C,  where  it  is  corUeal,  and  has  an  infinite  number  of  tangent  planes,  so  that  when  it 
leaves  the  crystal  it  will  split  into  an  mfinite  number,  forming  a  hollow  cone.  Hamil- 
ton's prediction  then  was:  If  a  single  ra^  of  li^ht  be  made  to  pass  through  a  plate  of  a 
biaxal  crystal  in  the  direction  AC  (limiting  it,  for  instance,  by  sheets  of  tin-foil  with 
small  holes  in  them  properly  fixed  on  each  side),  it  will  enter  and  emerge  as  a  hollow 
cone.  Also  the  plane  of  polarization  will  differ  for  difiTerent  rays  in  this  cone.  Lloyd  com- 
pletely verified  this  wonderful  prediction  by  experiments  made  with  a  plate  of  arragon-' 
vte  (q.v.).    But  more,  Hamilton  observed  that  (see  last  figure)  the  wave  surface  can  be 
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touched  by  a  tangent  plane  in  a  circle  surrounding  the  cusp.  If,  then,  we  make  the 
construction  of  fig.  7  with  Fresnel's  wave  instead  of  the  sphere  and  spheroid,  there  will 
be  a  definite  direction  of  the  incident  ray  aA,  for  which  the  tangent  planes  b/3i  and  bfit 
in  that  figure  will  coincide,  and  will  touch  the  wave-surface  in  the  circle  about  the  cuffp. 
Any  line  drawn  from  A  to  a  point  in  that  circle  will  be  a  direction  for  a  jefracted  ray. 
Hence  the  ray  aA  will  be  broken  up  into  a  hollow  cone  of  rays,  the  vertex  of  the  cone 
being  A,  and  its  base  this  circle.  If  the  crystal  be  cut  into  a  plate  each  ray  will  of 
course  emerge  parallel  to  a  A,  and  the  ensemble  of  them  will  form  a  hollow  cylinder. 
The  prediction,  then,  is  that  a  single  definite  ray,  falling  in  a  given  direction  on  such  a 
plate  of  crystal,  will  emerffe  as  a  hollow  cylinder.  This  and  the  predicted  laws  of  the 
polarization  of  the  light  oi  the  cylinder  were  also  verified  by  Lloya. 

**  The  formulae  wnich  led  to  such  triumphantly  successful  predictions  may  have  been 
deduced  from  incomplete  or  even  erroneous  premises;  but  they  represent  a  truth,  and 
must  in  time  conduct  us  step  by  step  back  to  ultimate  proof  oi  the  truth  of  Fresnel's 
assumptions,  and  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  as  now  understood,  or  show  us  what 
modifications  may  be  required  in  the  original  conceptions.'* 

It  would  unduly  lengthen  this  article,  and  besides  would  lead  us  into  discussions  far 
too  recondite  for  a  work  like  this,  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  vibrations 
in  polarized  light  are  perpendicular  to  or  in  the  plane  of  polarization,  a  subject  which 
has  recently  been  well  investigated  by  Stokes  (q.v.);  or  to  consider  the  production  of 
elliptically  polarized  light  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of  metals,  diamond,  etc. ;  and 
vanous  other  most  important  points  of  the  theory.  We  can  only  mention  that  Green, 
Cauchy,  Stokes,  and  others,  who  have  entered  deeply  into  the  mechanical  question  of 
luminiferous  vibrations,  have  found  themselves  obliged  to  take  into  account  the  normal 
wave,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Fresnel  neglected. 

Fluorescence  (see  Phosfhorbscbnce),  spectrum  analysis  (see  Spectrum),  and  various 
other  important  recent  additions  to  the  theory,  must  be  merely  mentioned ;  as  also  the 
verv  remarkable  observation  of  Maxwell,  which  appears  to  connect  liehl  and  electricity, 
and  was  derived  from  a  theory  which  assumes  the  ether  to  be  the  vehicle  of  electricity 
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and  magnetism  as  well  as  of  light  and  heat,  and  by  which  it  appears  that  ttie  velocity  of 
light  is  expressible  in  terms  of  the  static  and  kinetic  units  of  electricity. 

For  further  information,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Lloyd's  Wave-theory,  an  excellent 
elementary  treatise;  while  to  the  more  advanced  mathematician  we  may  commend 
Airy's  2¥act  on  the  UndtUatcry  Theory,  and  Herschers  article  "Light"  in  the  JSnoydopcBdia 
JietropoUtana, 

VVBT,  in  heraldry,  the  same  as  wavy.    See  Hbraldrt. 

tJKFE&lCEHTEI)  BSSAD.  Under  this  heading  we  may  bHefly  notice  one  or  two 
improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  Aerated  Bread, 
give  some  details  supplementary  to  the  article  under  the  latter  heading  in  vol.  i. 
of  the  Encydopadia,  and  indicate  the  general  bearings  of  this  kind  of  baking,  and  of 
the  bread  thus  produced,  upon  public  health  and  upon  the  subject  of  medical  dietetics. 
In  1863  the  "  Aerated  Bread  company  (limited)*'  was  established  for  purchasing  from  the 
patentee,  Dr.  Dauglish,  the  sole  right  of  manufacturing  this  kind  of  bread  in  and  around 
London;  and  from  that  time,  the  use  of  this  new  article  of  food  has  become  much  more 
extensive.  Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  Dauglish's  aerated  bread  is  manufactured  (by 
purchase  of  the  right  to  use  the  process)  not  only  in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  England, 
but  also  in  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney.  In  the  working  of  the  ori^nal  patent,  it 
was  found  that  the  pressure  at  the  commencement  of  the  process  of  driving  the  mixed 
ingredients  from  the  irop  box  through  a  cock  or  tap  at  the  bottom  was  so  violent  as  to 
give  almost  an  explosive  expansion  to  the  ejected  portion  of  dough,  causing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bread  more  to  resemble  whipped  cream  of  froth  than  fermented  bread.  This 
was  a  point  of  n'eater  importance  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  because  it  is  found 
by  experience  tnat  the  flavor  and  other  oalatable  qualities  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  loaf.  Moreover  a  ^^reat  part  of  the  pressure  obtained 
was  entirely  wasted.  A  new  patent  was,  after  a  time,  taken  out  by  Dr.  Dauglish,  to 
improve  the  ''piled elastic  texture"  of  aerated  bread;  and  secondly,  to  provide  mechan- 
ical means  for  dividing  the  doueh  into  the  requisite  exact  and  uniform  measured 
quantities  for  loaves,  and  for  delivering  each  loaf  into  the  tin  in  which  it  is  to  be 
baked.  Dr.  t)aug1ish's  last  patent — ^his  new  mechanical  or  traveling  oven — was  only 
completed  shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  iprmg  of  1866.  In 
this  oven,,  the  loaves,  after  being  placed  on  the  movable  bottom  \ai  the  mouth,  are 
carried  wfth  a  r^ular  intermittent  motion,  in  an  e&Hess  chain,  which  forms  the  movable 
bottom,^roufi^)i  a  chamber  varying  in  length  from  30  Hh&O  ft.,  to  the  end  or  tail  of  the 
oven,  xhis  cnamber  is  heated,  by  two  or  more  furnaces,'' th^ flues  of  which  are  kept 
separate,  each  furnace  heating  Its  own  portion.  Small  windowsinpejnserted  at  intervals, 
by  means  of  which  the  baking  eau  be  watched  during  its  progress^  The  mouth  of  the 
oven  is  protected  by  two  doors,  which  are  lifted  and  shut  alternately  by  an  arrangement 
of  apparatus  worked  by  the  same  power  which  causes  the  endless  chain  constituting  the 
movable  bottom  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  oven;  the  work  of  charging  the  oven  goes 
on  incessantly  while  the  loaves  are  on  their  journey  toward  the  tail  of  the  oven;  ana  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  two  oven  doors  is  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  heat  or  steam  from  the  interior  of  the  oven.  On  the  arrival  oxUie  loaves  at  the  tail 
of  the  oven,  the  baking  process  is  completed,  and  they  are  tipped  off  the  revolving 
bottom,  falling,  by  their  own  weight,  on  to  a  table  placed  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
mechanism  at  the  tail  of  the  oven  is  likewise  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
heat  or  steam*in  the  oven.  By  means  of  this  traveling  oven,  the  old  and  laborfous  phm 
of  putting  into  and  taking  out  of  the  oven  each  loaf  separately  with  the  peel  (so  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  journeyman  baker)  is  henceforth  abolished  in  the  making  of  aerated 
bread.  The  great  point  mentioned  above,  namely,  lessening  the  amount  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  gas,  has  had  its  value  fully  borne  out  by  recent  experience.  At 
present  (1879)  90  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch  has  been  lessened  to  80  lbs.,  to  the  saving 
of  steam-power,  and  unproving  the  quality  of  the  bread.  The  Americans  have  tried  an 
enormous  pressure,  but,  we  believe,  without  satisfactory  results. 

At  flrst  the  carbonic  acid  gas  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  aerated  bread  was 
solely  obtained  from  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  aerated  bread  company, 
however,  made  experiments  regarding  the  possibility  of  applying  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  great  London  breweries  (now  a  wasted  product)  to  the  aeration  of  their  bread,  and 
the  results  hitherto  obtained  have  been  most  satisfactory;  while  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  essential  purity  of  the  gas,  in  so  far  as  deleterious  matters  are  concerned, 
the  delicate  flavor  of  both  hops  and  malt  conveyed  in  the  form  of  aromatic  vapor  by  the 

fis  to  the  dough  communicates  to  the  bread  a  singularly  agreeable  and  palatable  taste, 
wo  gallons  of  new  malt  and  hops  partially  fermented  at  a  temperature  of  160*  F. 
are  added  to  368  lbs.  of  flour. 

No  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  various  trades,  and 
who  has  read  Mr.  Tremenheere's  "Report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Journeymen 
bakers,*'  published  by  order  of  government;  or  a  powerful  article  upon  that  commis- 
sioner's report  in  the  Timet;  or  the  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Guy  on  Uie  same  subject,  can 
doubt  that  the  general  introduction  of  aerated  bread  would  cause  tbe  saving  of  a  large 
number  of  human  lives,  now  annually  sacrificed  in  the  London  bakeries  alone.  Dr. 
Guy  states  that  no  class  of  men,  save  the  Redd  itch  needle-grinders,  are^ble  to  so  severe 
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and  often  fatal  diseases  of  the  chest.  Forty-two  years  is  rather  over  the  average  dum- 
tiou  of  life  among  them,  and  they  are  often  completely  enfeebled  in  very  early  life  by 
frequent  attacks  of  rheumatism.  Under  the  new  system,  the  business  of  a  journeyman 
baker,  from  being  almost  certainly  fatal,  would  become  a  healthy  rather  than,  a  danger- 
ous one. 

The  dietetic  advantages  of  aerated  bread  are  apparentlv  so  obvious,  that  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  they  arc  not  even  more  generally  recognized  than  seems  at  present  to  be  the 
case.  Its  perfect  cleanness  and  purity,  its  light  and  uniform  texture,  and  its  sweet  and 
a^eable  flavor,  are  strong  claims  upon  acceptance.  To  the  working-man,  it  is  espe- « 
aallv  suited,  because  it  retains  much  of  the  mgredients  of  the  wheat  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  blood  and  muscle,  and  are  allowed  to  escape  in  fermented  bread.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  by  medical  men  not  only  as  an  article  of  ordinary  diet,  but  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  indigestion;  and  according  to  Dr.  Corfe  of  the  Middlesex  hospital, 
most  especially  "  in  those  cases  of  dyspepsia  which  so  often  affect  the  brain-workers  of 
the  great  metropolis,  men  who  work  for  the  press,  etc."  Cases  of  indigestion,  flatu- 
lence, etc.,  not  unf  requently  occur  in  which  no  kind  of  bread  (even  well-made  country 
bread)  can  be  borne  with  comfort.  In  such  instances,  if  there  is  no  ready  access  to 
aerated  bread,  it  may  be  obtained  weekly  in  a  tin  box  from  London,  as,  among  other 
advantages,  it  possesses  that  of  being  almost  as  palatable  on  the  tenth  day  as  on  the  day 
of  its  baking.  The  aerated  bread  has  been  found  singularly  valuable  as  food  for  infants, 
when  they  are  bein^  brought  up  wholly  or  partially  by  hand.  When  mixed  with  milk 
and  water,  the  bread  forms  a  soft  jelly-like  compound  which  is  easily  sucked  through 
the  tube  of  a  common  feeding-bottle. 

In  the  commercial  or^nization  of  the  company,  as  developed  in  London,  there  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  large  bakery  attached  to  the  central  oflSces  in  Whitecross  street.  The 
metropolis  is  divided  into  districts,  somewhat  resembling  the  postal  districts.  Four  of 
these  nave  bakeries  as  well  as  depots;  the  others  have  depots  without  bakeries,  the 
bread  being  obtained  from  adjacent  districts.  Altogether,  there  are  about  fifty  depots 
or  shops  at  which  the  bread  may  be  purchased.  The  company  prefer  that  these  depots 
should  be  placed  in  the  keeping  of  agents  who  are  the  servants  of  the  company,  paid 
either  by  salary  or  commission,  or  both. 

UNO,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Hungary,  in  the  Cis-Tubiscan  circle;  1180  sq.m.;  pop.  about 
180,082.    It  contains  the  mineral  springs  of  Szobr&ncz.    Capital,  Ungvar. 

UVOHYAB',  an  important  market  t.  in  the  n.e.  of  Hungary,  is  charmingly  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Ungh,  90  miles  n.n.e.  of  Debreczin.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop, 
and  contains  a  very  old  castle,  a  beautiful  church,  a  seminary,  and  gymnasium.  Traae 
is  carried  on  in  salt,  cattle,  and  wine,  particularly  the  last,  vines  being  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  The  population  of  Unghvar  in  1869  amounted  to  11,017. — 
Unghvar  is  also  the  name  of  a  county  or  district  containing  about  1200  sq.  miles,  and  a 
population  of  180,000. 

'UKCnUSirTS,  or  OiNTMBirra,  are  employed  in  medicine  as  external  applications.  They 
consist  of  some  active  agent  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  a  soft  extract,  or  in  fine 
powder,  carefully  rubbed  up  with  some  kind  of  fatty  matter,  or  a  mixture  of  several 
such  matters,  as  prepared  lard,  prepared  suet,  white  wax,  yellow  wax,  olive-oil,  and 
almond  oil.  There  are  no  less  than  28  ointments  in  the  British  Pharmacopoaa.  Some, 
as  the  ointments  of  aconitia,  atrocia,  and  belladonna,  are  employed  to  allay  neuralgia 
and  local  pains;  simple  ointments  (consisting  of  white  wax.  prepared  lard,  and  almond 
oil)  are  employed  in  dressing  raw  and  blistered  surfaces;  the  ointments  of  cantharides 
and  of  savin  are  used  to  keep  up  Uie  discharge  from  issues  or  blistered  surfaces;  the 
ointments  of  creosote,  galls,  carbonate  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  etc.,  serve  as  astringents; 
those  of  ammoniated  mercury,  calomel,  nitrate  and  red  iodide  of  mercury,  iodine, 
iodide  of  potassium,  elemi,  resin,  and  turpentine,  act  as  astringents  of  varying  power, 
and  that  of  red  oxide  of  mercunr  as  a  mild  caustic.  Many  of  the  ointments  are  of  spe- 
cial service  in  skin  diseases,  ana  sulphur  ointment  is  the  specific  application  for  itc)i. 

infGTTIClTLA'TA  (Lat.  clawed),  in  zoolo^,  a  section  of  the  class  mammalia,  consist- 
ing of  tliose  animals  which  have  toes  f umisned  with  nails  or  claws.  In  the  system  of 
Linnaeus,  it  includes  the  orders  bruta,  glires,  primates,  and  fera;  in  that  of  Cuvier,  the 
orders  bimana,  qtiadrumana,  earMma,  ma/nupiaUa,  rod&niia,  and  edeniata. 

WQVJJl'TA  (Lat.  hoofedX  in  zoology,  a  section  of  the  class  mammalia,  consiatinff  of 
those  animals  which  have  hoofs.  In  the  system  of  Linnoeus,  it  includes  the  oraers 
beUum  and  pecora  ;  in  that  of  Cuvier,  the  orders  paclvydfrmata  and  mminanHa. 

UNGULA'TA  (ante).  The  order  of  hoofed  quadrupeds  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
mammalian  division  of  vertebrate  animals.  It  comprises  three  entire  old  orders,  the 
pachydermata,  solidungula,  and  ruminantla.  The  pacbydermata  included  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tapir,  and  the  pig,  animals  having  thick  skins,  and  the 
name  pachyderm  is  still  applied  to  them  as  members  of  the  order  ungulata.  The  ele-' 
phant,  however,  is  removed  to  a  separate  order,  proboscidea.  The  old  order  solidun- 
gula included  the  horse,  zebra,  and  ass,  all  having  solid,  or  one-toed  hoofs,  and  the 
name  solidungala  still  applies  to  then  as  a  seotion  of  ungulata.  The  old  order  rumi* 
nantia  included  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  camel,  deer,  giraffe,  and  other  ariimals  which  chevr 
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the  cud  or  ruminate,  and  have  a  split  hoof,  with  two  functional  toes;  and  theruminan- 
tia  form  a  group  or  section  of  ungulata.  As  combined  in  one  order  the  ungulata  are 
characterized  as  follows:  All  the  four  limbs  are  present,  and  that  portion  of  the  toe 
which  touches  the  ground  is  always  incased  in  a  greatly  expanded  nail  or  hwff.  In 
consequence  of  the  incasement  of  the  toes  in  hoofs,  the  limbs  ha^e  no  prehensile  func- 
tion, and  are  entirelr  subservient  to  locomotion;  consequently,  clavicles  are  wanting  in 
the  entire  order.  There  are  two  sets  of  enameled  teeth;  the  molars  are  massive,  and 
have  broad  crowns,  adapted  for  grinding  vegetable  substances. 

The  order  is  divided  into  two  primary  sections  according  to  the  number  of  toes ;  the 
perissodaetyla,  in  which  the  toes  or  hoofs  are  odd  in  numoer,  and  the  artiodactvla,  in 
which  they  are  even.  The  section  periaaodactyla  includes  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse, 
and  its  allies,  and  some  extinct  forms,  all  having  the  following  characteristics;  hind  feet 
odd-toed,  and  also  the  fore-feet,  except  in  the  tapirs  and  brontotheridse.  The  dorso- 
lumbar  vertebrae  are  never  less  than  22  in  number,  and  the  femur  has  a  third  trochan- 
ter; horns,  when  present,  not  paired  (except  in  brontotheridae  and  diceratherium). 
There  is  usually  only  one  horn,  but  when  there  are  two,  one  is  placed  behind  the  other 
in  the  middle  hne,  and  in  no  case  are  they  supported  by  horn  cores.  Stomach  simple, 
and  there  is  a  large  csBcum.  The  three  groups  of  perissodactyle  ungulates,  the  horses, 
the  tapirs,  and  the  rhinoceroses,  are  widely  separated  in  many  important  characteris- 
tics, but  the  intervals  are  filled  by  an  extensive  series  of  fossil  forms,  which  commence 
in  the  lower  tertiary  strata.  The  perissodactyle  section  includes  the  following  seven 
families:  Fam.  1.  UoryphodonUdcB  (Marsh)  comprising  a  number  of  tapir-like  animals 
found  in  the  eocene;  skull  without  horns,  and  with  small  nasal  bones;  brain  remark- 

ably  small;  dental  formula;  »  o— 5l  *  ^ — ;  J  P^  -a — 1'»  ^  o~o=^»    The  canines  aiie  not 
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large,  molars  of  tapiroid  type,  having  two  transverse  ridges.  Limbs  short,  both  fore 
and  hind  feet  furnished  with  five  complete  toes,  all  having  hoofs.  Fam.  2.  Jihino- 
ceroUdm,  including  only  one  genus,  rMnocero*  (q.  v.).  Fam.  8.  TiMnridat  see  Tapib,  ante. 
Fam.  4.  Brontot/ierida,  large  fossil  manunals,  found  by  prof.  Marsh  in  the  miocene  of 
North  America,  having  in  the  fore  feet  four  nearly  equal  toes,  and  in  the  hind  feet 
three,  thus  resembling  the  tapirs.  See  Titanotherium.  Fam.  5.  PalaotheTida,  in- 
cluding extinct  ungumtes  from  eocene  and  miocene,  and  characterized  by  having  three 
toes  to  all  the  feet,  canine  teeth,  and  with  the  lower  molars  having  a  double-crescentic 
form.  See  Palsotherium,  ante.  Fam.  6.  Maerauchenida,  compnsing  the  single  genus 
macrauchenia,  from  the  late  tertiary  deposits  of  South  America.  These  animals  were 
of  large  size,  having  three-toed  feet,  ana  a  third  femoral  trochanter,  and  with  cervical 
vertebrae  like  those  of  the  camels.    General  form  of  skull,  equine,  and  the  incisors  have 

a  coronal  pit;  diastema  small;  dental  formula:  tV^«;  ^fZi'  ^^ZZV  ^rZr^^' 

Fam.  7.  SoUdungula  or  equidse.  This  family  comprises  the  horse  (q.v.),  the  afl8(q.v.),  and 
the  zebra  (q.v.).  See  also  Horse,  Fossiii.  The  family  equida  is  divided  by  Dr.  Gray 
into  two  genera,  equits,  comprising  the  horse,  and  anniu,  comprising  the  asses  and 
zebras.    Many  authorities,  however,  place  all  the  forms  under  the  single  genus  egwu. 

The  section  arUodactyla  comprises  those  ungulates  in  which  the  number  of  toes  la 
even,  either  two  or  four.  The  aorso-lumbar  vertebne  are  nineteen  in  number,  and  the 
femur  has  no  third  trochanter.  If  horns  are  present,  they  are  always  in  pairs,  and  are 
supported  by  bony  horn-cores.  The  antlers  of  the  deer  are  also  paired,  but  they  are  not 
regarded  as  true  horns.  The  stomach  is  always  more  or  less  complex,  or  is  divided  into 
separate  compartments,  and  the  caecum,  unlike  that  in  the  previous  section,  is  small  and 
simple.  This  section  comprises  the  hippo tamus  (q.v.).  the  pigs,  see  Hoo;  the  whole 
group  of  ruminants,  see  Ruminaktia,  including  the  ox  (q.v.),  sheep  (q.v.),  goat  (q.v.), 
antelope  (q.v.),  camel  (a. v.),  Uama  (q.v.),  giraffe  (q.v.),  deer  (q.v.),  and  others.  Besides 
these  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  fossil  forms,  commencing  in  the  eocene  formation, 
and  passing  into  miocene^liocene,  and  recent.  The  sub-section  omnivora  comprises 
the  following  families:  1.  Etppopotamida,  containing  the  single  genus  jfuppotamus,  hav- 
ing dental  formula,  i  jr^;  o  ^^;  pm  j^;  m  ^^=40,     Fam.  3.  Suida  (q.v.),  com- 
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prising  the  pigs  and  peccaries  (q.v.).    The  permanent  dental  formula  in  the  boar  {mi 

sorqfa)  is:  i  g-g;  e  — j;  pm  —^;  m  g^g^^'  ®"*  *  ^^^^  ^^^  "P  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
has  four  premolars  and  three  molars  on  each  side.  Fbm,  8.  AnoptotluftheHda,  of  eocene 
and  miocene,  is  regarded  by  many  modern  paleontologists  as  a  transition  stage  between 
the  swine  and  the  ruminants.  In  anoplotheHum,  the  body  is  slender,  provided  with  a 
long  tail,  and  the  feet  terminated  by  two  toes  each,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
small  accessory  hoofs.  The  dentition  is  remarkable  in  having  no  diastema  between  the 
canine  and  molar  teeth,  thus  forming  an  uninterrupted  series.    The  dental  formula  is: 

*5--t;«r^;i>»»  j-4;*»|-^  =  ^    -Mm.  4.  Orwdwi*a«  (q.v.).    The  last  section  of 

©— Q       1—1  4—4         o— ■© 

attiodactyle  ungulates  is  the  great  group  ruminaatia^  to  which  reference  has  been  uade 
ia  tU.  wd  otter  .rtideB.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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xnOtVUSDf  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  the  tincture  of  the  hoofs  of  an  animal;  e.g., 
azure,  a  stag  trippant  or,  attired  and  unguled  gules,  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Strachan 
In  Scotland. 

UNICOI,  a  CO.  in  e.  Tennessee,  separated  from  North  Carolina  by  a  range  of  the  Iron 
mountains ;  about  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8,645—8,643  of  American  birth,  119  colored.  Co. 
«eat,  Vanderbilt. 

UnCOBV  (Lat.  unum  eomu,  one  horn),  an  animal  probably  fabulous,  mentioned  by 
ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  authors  as  a  native  of  India,  and  described  as  being  of  the 
size  of  a  horse,  or  larger,  the  body  resembling  that  of  a  horse,  and  with  one  horn  of  a 
cubit  and  a  half  or  two  cubits  long  on  the  forehead,  the  horn  straight,  its  base  white,  the 
middle  black,  the  tip  red.  The  l^dy  of  the  animal  was  also  said  to  be  white,  its  head 
red,  its  eyes  blue,  it  was  said  to  be  so  swift  that  no  horse  could  overtake  it.  The  oldest 
author  who  describes  it  is  Ctesias,  who  resided  for  noany  years  as  physician  at  the  court 
of  Artazerxes  Mnemon,  and  who  wrote  about  400  b.c.  His  information,  however,  was 
aU  at  second-hand.  He  calls  it  the  wild  ass  (anos  agrioB),  Aristotle  brieflv  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  Indian  ass,  saying:  "  We  have  never  seen  a  solid-hoofed  animal  with 
two  horns,  and  there  are  only  a  few  of  them  that  have  one  horn,  as  the  Indian  ass  and  the 
oryx. "  Pliny  nearly  follows  Aristotle,  but  says  that  the  Indian  ass  is  one-hoofed,  and  the 
oryx  two-hoofed.  He  speaks  also  of  the  monokcroi,  a  very  fierce  animal,  with  the  body 
of  a  horse,  the  head  of  a  stag,  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  the  tail  of  a  wild  boar,  and  a  sin 

fie  horn.  All  these  accounts  are  evidently  untrustworthy,  and  "much  tinged  with  fable. 
Tot  more  credible  are  those  of  more  modem  authors.  Lobo,  in  his  History  of  Abymrda, 
describes  the  unicorn  as  resembling  a  beautiful  horse;  but  there  is  no  good  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  animal  there  or  in  any  part  of  the  WOTld.  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  decided  against  on  any  other  grounds;  for  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  monstrous  or  absurd  in  the  notion.  Although  the  descriptions  of  the  unicorn 
given  by  the  ancients  are  very  unlike  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  yet  probably  that  animal 
was  the  origin  of  them  all.  In  like  manner,  it  seems  probable  that  the  head  of  a  unicorn, 
which  Barrow  saw  depicted  on  the  side  of  a  cavern  in  south  Africa,  and  the  head  of  a 
unicorn  described  and  fieured  by  Campbell  in  his  Second  Jourrwy  tn  Bovsth  Africa,  are  to 
be  referred  to  some  species  of  rhinoceros.  The  word  unicorn  is  unhappily  used  in  ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Hebrew  riim.  The  Septuagint  led  the  way  in  this, 
by  using  the  Greek  monoheros;  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  animal  meant 
is  a  rhinoceros.  The  rSdm  was,  howevjer,  certainly  not  a  one-homed,  but  a  two-homed 
animal.  In  Deut^  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  English  version  has  ''horns  of  unicorns,"  the 
correct  translation  is  *' horns  of  a  r66m."  Other  circumstances,  as  an  allusion  to  the 
gamboling  of  the  young,  are  also  unfavorable  to  the  idea  that  a  rhinoceros  is  intended. 

The  imicom  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a  heraldic  charge  or  supporter.  Two  unicorns 
were  home  as  supporters  of  the  Scottish  royal  arms  for  about  a  centurv  before  the  union 
of  the  crowns;  and  the  sinister  supporter  of  the  insi^pua  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
unicorn  argent,  armed,  crined,  and  unguled,  or  gorged  with  a  coronet  composed  of  crosses 
patee  and  fleurs-de-lis,  with  a  chain  affixed,  passing  between  the  fore-legs,  and  reflexed 
over  the  back,  of  the  last. 

UiriTOBX  (one  form),  in  its  military  and  naval  sense,  means  the  particular  dress  and 
equipment  assigned  bv  proper  authority  to  each  grade  of  officers  and  men.  The  clothing 
consists  of  one  prevailing  color,  variously  ornamented  and  **  faced"  accordinff  to  the  rank 
and  corps.  Although  some  regiments  wear  other  colors,  scarlet  may  be  said  to  be  the 
prevailing  uniform  of  the  British  army;  blue  of  the  French;  and  white  of  the  Austrian; 
dark  blue  is  likewise  the  color  of  the  British  navv.  It  is  surprising  how  Hte  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsorv  uniforms  took  place.  We  find  soldiers  serving  with  corps  and 
yet  dressed  after  the  dictate  of  their  own  fancy  well  into  the  17th  c. ;  while  in  the  navy 
uniforms  were  not  fixed  with  certainty  until  the  beginning  of  the  zeign  of  king  George 

UHI70BXITT,  Act  of.    See  Nonoonvokmibts. 

innosnT¥8,  bull,  one  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the  history  of  Jansen- 
ism. It  was  occasioned  b^  the  publicatien  of  the  Beflesnons  Morales  of  Quesnel  (q.v.), 
in  which  all  the  essential  principles  of  Jansenism  were  revived,  and  although  cautiously, 
yet  systematically  explained,  so  as  to  form  the  basis  of  that  practical,  moral,  and  religious 
teaching  which  ft  is  the  obiect  of  the.  BifflePBione  Morales  to  convey.  The  book  was  at 
first  simply  prohibited  by  a  brief  of  pope  Innocent  XI.,  in  the  year  1706;  but,  as  it  found 
many  patrons,  and  especially  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  cardinal  de  Noailles,  it  was  deemed 
necessarv  to  subject  It  to  a  more  detafled  examination,  the  result  of  which  was  that  101 
propositions  were  extracted  from  it,  and  formally  condemned,  in  1718,  by  a  bull  com- 
mencing with  the  word  **  IJnigenitus."  The  mode  of  condemning  these  propositions  was 
peculiar,  being  that  which  is  technicallv  called  dcmnatio  in  gk£o.  The  whole  body  of 
propositions  were  condemned  as  "heretical,"  "  false,"  **rash,'^" scandalous,"  "offensive 
to  pious  ears,"  etc. ;  without,  at  the  same  time,  any  particular  propositions  being  pointed 
out  as  deserving  any  one  of  these  specific  forms  of  ^ensure.  This  circumstance,  with 
others,  gave  rise  to  much  oontrovenr^,  and  to  a  prolonged  opposition  to  the  bull.  De 
Noailles  and  other  bishops  refused  to  accept  it  unless  with  certain  (juAllficatioui;  on  the 
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contrary,  Louis  XIV.  infiisted  on  unconditional  acceptance;  but  on  the  death  of  Louib^ 
the  regent,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  having  given  hia  countenance  to  the  opponents  of  the 
bull,  the  resistance  was  persisted  in;  and  eventually  a  declaration  was  put  forth  in  1717, 
by  certain  bishops,  four  in  number,  appealing  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council.  This 
appeal  was  condeomed  by  the  pope,  nor  was  it  countenanced  even  by  the  regent;  but  a 
more  modified  appeal  "from  the  pope  ill-informed  to  the  pope  better  informed,"  was 
afterward  published  by  De  Noailles,  which  obtained  many  aaherents,  and  by  which  the 
opposition  was  kept  alive  to  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XI.  in  1721,  and  even 
under  his  successors.  Innocent  XIII.  and  &nedict  XIII.  It  was  not  till  the  year  178(> 
that,  after  the  formal  registration  of  the  bull  Unigenitus  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the 

§arty  thus  created  in  France,  and  known  under  the  name  of  '*  appellants,"  received  its 
nal  condemnation  from  the  civil  authority,  after  which  it  gradually  died  out,  although 
some  relics  of  it  are  still  traceable,  even  after  all  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  in  the 
so-called  "Petite  Eglise."    See  Gallican  Chubch. 

T7KI0V.  The  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  under  one  sovereign  on. 
the  accession  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland  to  the  English  throne  as  James  I.  in  1008;  but 
for  above  a  century  longer  each  countiy  continued  to  be  ruled  by  its  respective  pariia- 
ment,  the  interest  of  the  one  often  coming  into  collision  with  that  of  the  other.  After 
various  fruitless  proposals  for  a  closer  connection- of  the  countries,  the  Scotch  were,  in 
1702,  prevailed  on  to  send  20  commissioners  to  London,  who,  with  23  English  commis- 
sioners, should  deliberate  on  the  terms  of  a  union.  Their  proceedings,  after  being  broken 
off,  were  resumed  in  1706.  The  Scottish  commissioners  were  at  first  disposed  for  a 
mere  federal  union,  and  objected  to  the  proposed  assimilation  of  customs,  excise,  and 
regulations  of  trade;  but  a  majority  were  at  last  brought  over  to  the  views  of  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners;  and  the  minority,  with  one  exception,  yielded.  The  union,  thou^ 
popular  in  England,  was  the  subject  of  rreat  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland,  being  regarded 
by  the  bulk  of  the  community  as  a  suiTcnder  of  national  independence  to  a  powerful  rival. 
Addresses  against  it  were  presented  from  all  quarters,  and  in  some  places  the  people 
rose  in  arms,  forming  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  to  oppose  it.  The  treaty  was,  how. 
ever,  after  strenuous  opposition,  ratified  by  the  Scottish  as  well  as  the  English  parlia- 
ment, and  ultimatelv  completed  on  May  1, 1707.  Its  principal  conditions  were  the  incor- 
poration of  England  and  Scotland  into  the  United  Ein^om  of  Great  Britain,  the  suc- 
cession of  whose  monarchs  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of^ngland.  There  was  to  be  one 
parliament,  in  which  the  peers  of  Scotland  would  be  represented  by  16  of  their  number 
elected  each  parliament,  and  45  Scotch  members  were  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons. 
All  rights  ana  privileges  were  to  be  communicated  between  the  subjects  of  both  king- 
doms, unless  when  otherwise  agreed.  The  Episcopal  church  was  confirmed  in  England, 
and  the  Presbyterian  in  Scotland.  Scotland  was  to  retain  her  courts  of  session  and  jus- 
ticiary, and  to  have  a  separate  seal  for  private  rights  and  grants.  Wliile  the  parliament 
was  to  raise  £2,000,000  by  land-tax.  Scotland  would  contribute  £48,000  of  that  sum. 
The  laws  of  trade,  customs,  and  excise  in  Scotland  were  to  be  assimilated  to  those  of 
England,  and  the  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  two  countries  were  to  follow  a 
uniform  standard.  In  other  matters  the  laws  of  Scotland  were  to  remain  in  force,  but 
might  be  altered  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  separate  privy  coundi  of 
Scotland,  which  the  act  of  union  left  untouched,  was  abolished  the  following  year. 

Ireland  remained  a  distinct  kingdom  till  1801,  when  it  was  united  with  Great  Britain 
into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  the  terms  of  the  union  the 
separate  parliament  of  Ireland  was  done  away  with,  and  Ireland  was  represented  in  the 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  bv  4  lords  spiritual  and  28  lords  temporal  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  120  members  of  tne  house  of  commons.  Power  was  reserved  U> 
the  sovereign  to  create  one  peer  of  Ireland  for  every  three  extinct  peerages,  and  when 
the  peerage  of  Ireland  became  reduced  to  100,  to  create  one  peerage  for  eadi  one  that 
became  extinct,  so  as  to  keep  the  peerage  of  Ireland  up  to  100,  over  and  above  those  Irish 
peers  who  are  also  peers  of  England  or  Great  Britain.  The  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  were  united  itito  one  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  The  subjects  of  Ireland 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, and  in  all  treaties  with  foreign  powers;  and  the  law-courts  of  Ireland  were  to 
continue,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  parliament;  writs  of  error  and  appeals  bein^ 
decided  by  the  house  of  lords  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

UNIOK,  a  CO.  in  s.  Arkansas,  having  the  Ouachita  river  for  its  e.  boundary;  lOGO 
sq.m. ;  pop.  .*80,  18,417-— 18,884  of  American  birth,  6,488  colored.    Co.  seat,  El  Dorado. 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  separated  from  Iowa  by  the  Big  Sioux  river,  and  from 
Nebraska  by  tl^  Missouri;  about  875  8q.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,818 — 4,779  of  American  birth, 
U  colored.    Co.  seat,  Elk  Pomt 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  n.  Georgia,  containing  a  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  850  sq.m. ;  pop.. 
'SO,  6,481—6,42^  of  American  birth,  lid  colored.    Co.  seat,  BlalrBville, 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  s.  Illinois,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  w.  boundary, 
rating  it  from  Missouri;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  18,10^—17,428  of  American  birth, 
coloied.    Co.  seat,  Jonesborough.  r"  ^^^1^ 
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TJinON,  a  CO.  in  e.  Indiana,  bounded  on  the  e.  bv  the  state-line  of  Ohio;  168  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  7,67a— 7,383  of  American  birth,  136  colored.    Co.  seat.  Liberty. 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  8.  loXva;  482  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 14.980—^3,425  of  American  birth,  92 
colored.     Co.  seat,  Af  ton. 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kentucky,  having  the  Ohio  riyer  for  its  w.  and  n.w  boundaiy, 
separating  it  from  Indiana  and  Ilunois;  430  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 17,808— 17, 609 of  American 
birth,  8,168  colored.    Co.  seat,  Morganfield. 

UNION,  a  parish  in  n.  Louisiana,  hayinff  the  Ouachita  riyer  for  its  e.  boundary; 
1100  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 18,52fr— 18,475  of  American  bhth,  6,610  colored.  Co.  seat,  Far- 
mers ville. 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  n.  Mississippi;  440  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 18,080—18,010  of  American  birth, 
8,090  colored.    Co.  seat.  New  Albany. 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  New  Jersey,  haying  Newark  bay  and  Staten  Island  sound  for 
its  e.  boundary;  about  100  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  55,571 — 48,146  of  American  birth,  1947  col- 
ored.    Co.  seat,  Elizabeth. 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  s.  North  Carolina;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 18,006—18,041  of  American 
birth,  4,494  colored.    Co.  seat,  Monroe. 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  central  Ohio;  440  sq.m. ;  pop.  *80, 23,874—21,678  of  American  birth, 
403  colored.    Co.  seat,  Marysyille. 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Oregon,  separated  from  Idaho  by  the  Snake  riyer,  and  contain- 
ing a  range  of  the  Blue  mountains;  about  4,500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  6,650—6,065  of  Ameri« 
can  birth,  249  colored.    Co.  seat.  La  Grande. 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  central  Pennsylyania,  havinf  the  w.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
river  for  its  e.  boundary;  280  so.m. ;  pop.  *80, 16,905—16,727  of  American  birth,  188  col- 
ored.   It  is  crossed  by  several  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.   Co.  seat,  Lewisburg. 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  n.  South  Carolina,  having  the  Broad  river  for  its  e.  boundary;  600 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  24,081—24,025  of  American  birth,  13,556  colored.     Co.  seat.  Union. 

UNION,  a  CO.  in  e.  Tennessee,  intersected  by  the  Clinch  river;  260  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
10,261—10,257  of  American  birth,  216  colored.    Co.  seat,  Maynardville. 

mnOBT  COLLBOS.  a  seat  of  learning  at#  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  incorporated  in 
1795.  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution.  It  was  named  Union  from  its  being  established  by  the  co-operation  of 
several  religious  denominations.  Its  first  president  was  John  Blair  Smith  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  was  succeeded  in  1799  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  younger;  but  its  great  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  have  been  secured  under  the  presidency  of  rev.  Eliphalet  Nott, 
from  1804  until  his  death  in  1865.  By  his  zeal  and  enterprise,  it  was  endowed,  and 
equipped  with  buildlDgs,  libranr,  and  natural  history  cabinets.  It  has  18  professors  and 
175  students.  In  1878  a  school  of  engineering,  a  medical  college  (with  a  120  students), 
and  a  law  school  (with  near  100  students),  were  associated  with  the  Union  college,  now 
known  as  Union  university. 

UHIOV  000B8,  a  general  name  for  such  textile  fabrics  as  are  composed  of  more  than 
one  material;  but  it  is  applied  chiefly  to  those  made  from  vegetable  fibres,  as  mixtures 
of  flax  and  hemp,  or  Jute,  cotton  and  flax,  etc.  This  class  of  manufactures  has  im- 
mensely increased  of  late  years.  * 

jnxiOWlDM.    See  ^besh-watbr  Mussel. 

UnoV-XAGX  (from  thejacqtie,  or  surcoat,  charged  with  a  red  cross,  anciently  worn 
by  English  soldiers— see  Jack),  the  national  banner  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  formed  out  of  the  combination  of  the  crosses  of  St.  George  (argent, 
a  cross  gules),  of  St.  Andrew  (azure,  a  saltire  argent),  and  of  St.  Patrick  (argent,  a  saltire 
gules),  these  three  crosses  being  the  national  banners  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively.  The  first  union-Jack,  which  was  introduced  bv  a  royal  proclamation  in 
160(3,  three  years  after  the  union  of  the  Scottish  with  the  English  crown,  combined  only 
the  crosses  of  St.  Ckorge  and  St.  Andrew,  and  may  be  blazoned,  azure,  a  saltire  argent 
surmounted  by  a  cross  gules  edged  of  the  second.  This  combination  was  by  royal 
proclamation  of  date  July  28.  1707,  constituted  the  national  flag  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  union  with  Ireland,  a  new  union  ensign  was  devised,  in  which  the  cross  of  St. 
Patrick  was  introduced,  with  its  four  Hmlw  edged  with  white  on  one  side.  This 
awkward  specimen  of  heraldry  forms  the  second  and  now  existing  union  ensign.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  is  displayed  as  a  national  ensign  on  flags  only;  but  the  reverse  of  the 
bronze  coins  of  the  realm  contains  a  not  very  accurate  representation  of  it  on  the  shield 
of  the  seated  figure  of  Britannia.  The  inaccuracy  consists  in  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St  Patrick  being  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  single  saltire  with  a  narrow 
border  of  equal  widtJh  on  each  side. 

UNION  THEOLQGICAL  SEMINARY,  in  New  York,  founded  1886.  Its  build- 
ings were  on  ground  extending  from  Greene  to  Wooster  streets,  between  6tb  and  8th 
streets,  then  quite  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ci^.  A  few  weeks  before,  the  great  fire  of 
1835  had  greatly  reduced  the  resources  of  its  rriends,  and,  not  many  months  after,  the 
financial  troubles  of  1887  spread  )>ankruptcy  among  them  and  through  the  land  slmul- 
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taneously  with  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  which  rent  asunder  the  Presbjtemn  chufch. 
Yet,  after  a  little  delay,  the  erection  of  the  needful  buildings  was  secured.  Thomas 
McAuley,  d.d.,  president;  Henry  White,  d.d.,  professor  of  theology;  and  Edward  Robin- 
son, D.D.,  iiii.D.,  professor  of  biblical  literature,  constituted  the  faculty^,  assisted  by  seyeral 
professors  and  instructors  extraordinary.  The  famous  Van  £ss  hbrary,  opportunely 
offered  for  sale  in  Europe  at  a  small  fraction  of  its  value,  was  bought  as  a  nucleus. 
When  the  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  the  word  **  Union"  was  added  to  the  name, 
in  the  legislature,  for  distinction's  sake,  but  without  having  been  desired  by  the  direc- 
tors. It  has  since  proved  an  honorable  distinction  in  a  sense  not  then  contemplated. 
The  early  history  of  the  seminary  was  a  continued  struggle  with  inadequate  financial 
resources;  but  by  numerous  and  liberal  subscriptions,  in  some  instances  several  times 
repeated,  and  by  legacies,  it  has  gradually  become  well  endowed.  Its  vested  funds  and 
other  property  amount  now  to  about  $1,^,000.  Its  library  has  increased  from  13,000 
vols,  to  do,5(K)  vols,  and  88,000  pamphlets.  The  present 'location  is  about  to  be  ex- 
changed for  one  more  suitable,  and  plans  for  the  Mor{;an  libranr  and  the  Adams  chap^ 
are  being  made.  Durinc  its  first  40  years  the  institution  sent  lorth  1778  students.  Its 
faculty  now  consists  of  S  (jrofessora  and  1  instructor,  and  several  courses  of  lectures  are 
given  on  subjects  b^  distinguished  men  specially  appointed  from  time  to  time.  The 
number  of  students  for  1880-^1  was  127. 

UNION  UNIVERSITY  (Union  Collbgb,  anU),  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  founded  1795. 
It  acquired  by  its  charter  full  university  powers,  but  until  1878  was  known  as  Union 
college,  the  name  having  been  suggestea  by  the  fact  that  several  religious  denominations 
co-operated  in  founding  it.  ^  organized  under  the  new  charter  of  1878,  the  uni- 
versity embraces  the  several  institutions  of  Union  college,  the  Albany  medical  college, 
the  Albany  law  school,  and  the  Dudley  observatory.  The  college  was  tne  first  founded  in 
New  York  w.  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  first  chartered  after  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States.  The  endowment  of  the  university,  in  lands  and  bonds,  is  estimated  at 
about  $700,000.  Its  income,  from  the  nature  of  its  property,  is  variable.  Its  buildings 
include  two  large  dormitories,  with  a  professor's  residence  at  each  end,  and  long  exten- 
sions to  the  rear;  a  memorial  hall,  circular,  domed,  90  ft.  broad  and  120  ft.  high;  a  gym- 
nasium; and  three  other  collegiate  residences.  The  university  has  240  acres  of  ground 
within  the  di^  limits,  including  farm  land,  groves,  and  large  garden.  R  has  a  lar^ 
and  well-appointed  laboratory;  a  large  cabmet  in  natural  history,  rare  in  some  special- 
ties, and  containing  some  statuary,  some  superior  casts,  many  photographs,  heliotypes, 
etc.  The  library  has  20,000  titles.  The  regular  course  of  study  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  other  colleges  of  the  first-lass.  The  department  of  art  and  general  culture  is 
designed  to  furnish  such  instruction  in  belles-lettres  and  art  as  will  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral culture  of  the  student;  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  philosophy  of  history,  both  by  lectures  and  recitations.  The  elements  and  his- 
tory of  mental  and  moral  science  are  taught  by  the  use  of  tezt-l>ooks,  with  oral 
explanations  and  illustrations.  During  the  senior  year,  there  is  given  by  the  president 
a  course  of  instruction  upon  the  claims  and  evidtaces  of  revealed  religion,  and  upon 
natural  theology  and  Christian  ethics.  The  medical  lectures  of  the  Albany  medical  col- 
lege are  free  to  all  Union  colle^  students;  and  matriculation  is  granted  to  Union  col- 
lege graduates  without  examination.  The  school  of  civil  engineering  was  founded  in 
1845.  The  course  of  study  in  this  department  occupies  four  years.  Instruction  in 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  is  thorough.  lliere  are  scholarships 
for  the  benefit  of  indigent  students,  and  many  prizes  are  bestowed  for  the  highest 
proficiency  in  various  studies.  Special  instruction  is  given  in  the  oriental  lan^ua^. 
The  medical  college  was  established  in  1888,  and  its  museum  is  one  of  the  best  of  us  kind 
in  the  country.  The  law  school,  organized.  1851,  is  vigorously  administered.  The  Dud- 
ley observatory,  founded  by  Charles  E.  Dudley,  is  well  quipped,  and  offers  many 
advantages  to  students.  It  is  the  distributing  center  for  the  United  States  signal  service. 
The  college  faculty  consists  (1880)  of  14  professors,  5  instructors,  and  6  lecturers.  The 
medical  college  has  16,  and  the  law  school  8,  professors.  Students  in  1879«^oUege,  281 ; 
medical  college,  158;  law  school,  80.    Total,  464.    President,  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  d.d., 

LL.D. 

WlTA'iaAMB,  a  name  applied  generally  to  all  who  maintain  that  God  exists  in 
one  person  onl^,  and  specially  to  a  small  Christian  sect  of  recent  times,  whose  distin- 
guishing tenet  is  the  unity  as  opposed  to  the  trinity  of  the  Gk>dhead.  In  the  more 
general  sense,  the  name  of  course  includes  the  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans  as  well  as 
those  Christians  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  in  this  sense  idso  there  have 
been  Unitarians  from  the  earliest  period  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Until  the  middle  of 
the  2d  c,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  controversy  upon  the  subject;  but  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  the  8d  c,  there  was  a  succession  of  eminent  teachers  who  maintained, 
against  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  the  undivided  unity— or,  as  they 
expressed  it— the  monarehy  of  Qod.  From  their  use  of  this  word,  they  are  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  the  Monarchians.  There  are  generally  understood  to  have 
been  two  classes  of  them— those  who  taught  that  Chrut  was  God  in  such  a  sense 
that  it  was  the  Father  who  became  man,  and  was  bom  and  suffered,  and  who  were,  on 
this  account,  called  by  their  opponents  PatripaMdans;  and  secondly,  those  who  hdd  that 
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Christ  was  in  nature  a  mere  man,  but  exalted  above  all  other  prophets  by  the  superior 
measure  of  divine  wisdom  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  who  therefore  corre- 
sponded more  nearly  with  the  modem  Unitarians.  It  is  right  to  notice,  however,  that 
tne  doctrines  of  the  Monarch  ians  are  known  to  us  only  through  the  statements  of 
opponents,  and  it  is  probable  they  would  have  disowned  the  more  extreme  views 
ascribed  to  them.  To  the  former  of  the  two  classes  we  have  mentioned  belonged 
Praxeas,  against  whom  there  is  a  treatise  by  Tertullian,  and  Noetus;  and  at  a  later  period 
— about  the  middle  of  the  8d  c. — ^the  famous  Babellius  taught  very  similar  doctrines. 
The  other  class  was  represented  by  Theodotus,  Artemon,  and  especially  Paul  of 
Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  was  eventually  deposed  on  account  of  his  heresy. 
Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  convinced  of  his  error  by 
Origen,  would  seem,  from  the  single  sentence  which  records  his  teaching,  to  have 
belonged  to  this  class  rather  than  the  other.  The  Monarchians  appealed  in  support  of 
their  doctrines  to  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments,  and  to  the  early  opinions  of  the 
church.  They  are  said,  by  Tertullian,  to  have  consisted  of  the  simple  and  the 
unlearned — "  always,"  he  adds,  "a  majority  of  the  faithful " — ^a  statement  which  shows 
that  they  must  have  been  tolerably  numerous  in  his  time;  while  a  writer  quoted  by 
Ensebius  brings  against  them  the  apparently  opposite  charge  of  being  students  of  geom- 
etry and  lovers  of  Aristotle. 

The  grand  theological  struggle  which  followed  in  the  4th  c.  between  the  Arians 
and  the  Athanasians  may  be  regarded  as  but  another  phase  of  the  Unitarian  contro- 
versy, inasmuch  as  Arius  held  ih&t  the  Son  was  a  created  being,  and  denied  his  consub- 
atantiality  with  the  Father.  On  this  head,  the  reader  may  consult  the  articles  Abixts 
and  Athakasiub.    We  now  pass  on  to  the  post-reformation  period. 

It  is  not  strance  that  in  the  great  stir  of  thought  which  accompanied  the  reforma- 
tion, some  should  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  question  the  grand  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  trinity.  Such  there  were  even  before  the  Socini.  See  Socmus.  Among  the 
earliest  may  be  mentioned  Hetzer  and  Bassen,  both  of  whom  were  executed  in  1529, 
the  former,  however,  not  exclusively  for  his  religious  opinions;  Denck,  Campanus,  and 
the  famous  Spaniard,  Michael  Servetus  (q.v.).  So  widely,  indeed,  was  the  Unitarian 
doctrine  diffused  that  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  the  first  article  of  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession, to  condemn  the  modern  Samosatans,  who  deny  the  personality  of  the  Word  and 
Spirit,  declaring  the  former  to  be  a  proper  spoken  word,  and  the  latter  a  divine  influ- 
ence; and  as  early  as  1527,  one  Andr.  Althamer  published  a  work  against  '*  the  modem 
Jews  and  Arians  under  a  Christian  name,  who  deny  the  deity  of  Christ."  Under  the 
influence  of  the  elder  Socinus,  Unitarianism  gained  many  adherents  in  Yenetia.  Poland  and 
Transylvania,  however,  became  its  principS  stronghoids,  and  in  those  countries,  favored 
by  circumstances,  it  stmck  the  deepest  roots.  In  Poland,  the  nobility,  protected  from 
persecution  by  their  class  privileges,  proved  singularly  favorable  to  a  movement  which 
seemed  more  destructive  of  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  church  than  any  that  had  yet 
been  entered  upon;  the  Unitarian  refuc^ees  from  other  countries  found  here  a  ready  wel- 
come; and  in  the  reign  of  Sigismuna  11.(1548-72),  this  party  of  reformers  was  strong 
enough  to  form  itself  into  a  separate  church.  At  a  rather  later  period,  Poland  was  the 
principal  field  of  labor  of  the  younger  Socinus,  and  Unitarianism  continued  to  flourish 
there  until  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  when,  under  John  Casimir,  who  before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  had  been  a  cardinal  and  a  Jesuit,  it  was  extirpated  by  force.  In 
Transylvania,  the  Unitarians  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  existence,  notwith- 
standing much  opposition  and  persecution,  from  the  reformation  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  who  openly  preached  Unitarianism  in  that  country  were  (George  Blandrata  and 
Francis  Davidis  (1565),  and  under  the  influence  of  these  distinguished  men,  large  num- 
bers, including  the  king  himself,  embraced  the  new  opinions.  But  this  period  of  pros- 
perity was  not  of  long  duration.  In  1572,  though  still  permitted  to  worship  accoraing 
to  their  conscience,  the  Unitarians  were  forbidden  to  make  any  attempts  at  propagand- 
ism,  or  even  to  print  their  religious  books.  They  were  not,  however,  subjected  to  any 
violent  persecution  until  after  the  incorporation  of  Transylvania  with  the  Austrian 
empire,  which  took  place  in  1690;  but  after  that  time  they  were  robbed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  all  their  churches  and  church  property,  forbidden  to  build  new  churches 
without  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  and  by  degrees  excluded  from  all  government 
offices,  even  the  very  lowest.  On  the  accession  of  Joseph  II.,  happier  times  returned. 
Their  churches  were  forbidden  to  be  seized,  and  an  inaemnity  was  even  paid  them  for 
the  loss  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Elausenburg.  They  were  now  enablea  to  build  new 
churches,  and  their  cathedral  and  college  at  Elausenburg  are  said  to  be  still  two  of  the 
finest  building^  in  that  city.  The  Unitarians  of  Transylvania  number  about  60. 000,  and 
are  said  to  be  increasing.  They  have  an  organize  system  of  churdi  government,  with 
a  bishop  at  its  head.  Theyhave  three  colleges — ^that  of  Elausenburg,  with  12  professors 
and  278  students;  that  of  Torda;  and  that  of  St.  Eeresztur. 

In  England,  Unitarian  opinions  were  somewhat  later  in  making  their  appearance 
than  on  the  continent  As  early,  indeed,  as  1548,  a  priest  named  John  Ashton  was 
accused  of  Arianism,  and  escape^  with  his  life  only  by  recantation;  and  during  the  reigns 
of  Bdward  VI.,  Mary,  Elis»beth,  and  James  I.,  a  few  suffered  martyrdom  on  similar 
charj^.  But  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  continental  Socinianism  began  to  exercise 
considerable  influence  in  England,  and  continued  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  century,  so 
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much  so  that,  in  1666,  Dr.  Owen  wrote  that  "the  evil  is  at  the  door,  that  there  is  not  a 
city,  a  town,  scarce  a  village,  in  England^wherein  some  of  this  poison  is  not  poured 
forth  ;'*  and  how  deeply  the  church  of  England  was  infected  with  it  may  be  inferred 
from  th§  no  doubt  exaggerated  statement  of  Palmer,  who,  in  1705,  spoke  of  '*  troops  of 
Unitarian  and  Socinian  writers,  and  not  one  dissenter  is  found  among  them."    Many 
eminent  men  of  the  time,  including  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  in  the  next  century, 
the  famous  apologist,  Larduer,  must  be  numbered  among  the  Unitarians;  but  it  was  m 
the  last  decade  of  the  17th  c.  that  the  controversy  on  this  subject  was  most  active,  and  at 
this  time  were  published  the  old  Unitarian  tracts — a  series  of  anonymous  writings 
marked  by  eminent  learning  and  talent.    Hitherto,  however,  the  Unitarians,  with  the 
exception  of  the  society  formed  in  London  by  John  Biddle  (q.v.),  which  did  not  survire 
its  founder,  had  no  organized  existence.     But  after  the  passing  of  the  toleration  act  in 
1689,  whereby  non-comformity  was  made  legal,  the  way  was  prepared  for  that  gradual 
change  by  which  the  orthodoxy  of  the  English  Presbyterians  passed  into  Unitananism. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  most  of  the  old  Presbyterian  chapels  were  founded,  and  the 
trusts  being  open — i.e.,  not  committed  to  any  doctrinal  system — ministers  and  people 
were  left  free  to  adopt  and  promulgate  whatever  new  opinions  should  approve  them- 
selves to  their  conscience.    Thus  the  Unitarians  are  the  legitimate  successors  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  2,000  Presbyterian  divines  who  in  1662  left  the  church  of  England  in 
consequence  of  their  inability  to  comply  conscientiously  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
uniformity.     The  ground  of  this  separation,  it  should  be  understood,  was  no  difficulty 
about  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  establishment.    The  English  Presbyterian^  (so  called 
from  their  preference  for  that  form  of  church  government,  for  they  were  never  able  to 
adopt  it)  were  originally  as  orthodox  as  their  Episcopal  brethren;  but  having  refused  to 
commit  themselves  to  any  authoritative  creed,  they  underwent  a  gradual  change  to^ 
Arian,  and  at  length  to  Unitarian  views.     Many  preached  such  views  without  exciting 
attention  or  controversy,  and  indeed,  until  1818.  the  law  which  made  it  blasphemy  to 
speak  against  the  Trinity,  though  not  strictly  enforced,  was  still  in  existence.     During 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  c.  Dr.  Priestley  (q.v.)  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  humani- 
tarian view  of  Christ's  nature,  and,  by  the  influence  of  his  writing,  secured  the  more 
open  advocacy  of  that  doctrine.     In  1773  Dr.  Li ndsey  resigned  his  charge  in  the  church 
of  England,  and  became"  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  of  Essex  street,  London — 
an  event  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the  lustory  of  English  Unitarian  ism. 
In  1813  the  Unitarians  were  placed  by  law  fully  on  a  par  with  other  dissenters,  and  since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  persecution,  with  the  exception  of  the  claim  made 
to  some  of  their  properties  by  certain  orthodox  dissenters.     This  claim  was  met  by  th& 
dissenters'  chapels  act  in  1844.     The  Unitarians  of  England  and  Wales  are  purely  con- 
CTegational  in  their  church  government,  their  only  organ  for  combined  action  being  th& 
British  and  foreign  Unitarian  association,  which  holds  its  meetings  annually  in  London. 
Their  principal  place  of  education  is  Manchester  new  college,  London,  which  is,  how- 
ever, an  unsectarian  institution.    They  have  also  a  missionary  college  in  Manchester,  and 
the  Presbyterian  college,  Caermarthen,  educates  Independent  ana  Unitarian  ministers. 
They  have  at  present  about  850  chapels  and  80  mission  stations. 

In  Scotland  the  religious  atmosphere  has  never  been  very  favorable  to  Unitarianism. 
It  was  in  that  countiy  that  the  last  execution  for  blasphemy  against  the  Trinity  took 
place  in  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  Aikenhead.  Nevertheless,  toward  the  close  of 
the  18th  c,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  Arianism  among  the  moderates  in  the  church 
of  Scotland.  Unitarianism,  as  a  distinct  syistem,  was  preached  at  Montrose  as  early  as. 
1788;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  some  attempts  were  made  to  diffuse  it 
by  means  of  missionary  efforts.  There  are  now  seven  congregations  in  the  country. 
That  at  Edinburgh  was  originally  a  branch  from,  the  Cameronians,  the  strictest  of  Calvin- 
ists,  but  having  adopted  the  principle  of  free  inquiry,  they  gradually  embraced  Arian, 
and  eventually  humanitarian  views.  This  last  change  took  place  during  the  ministry  of 
the  late  Dr.  I^uthwood  Smith,  about  the  year  1812. 

In  Ireland  the  history  of  Unitarianism  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Presby- 
terianism.  It  flourishes  principally  in  the  n.  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  Scotch  blood,  ana  where  Roman  Catholicism  has  the  least  influence.  In  1871 
there  were  9,878  Unitarians  in  Ireland.  The  Unitarians  of  Ireland  are  Presbyterians  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Unitarianism  in  the  United  States  has  passed  through  much  the  same  phases  as  in 
Great  Britain.  After  1740  Arian  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  were  pretty  widely  dif- 
fused among  the  New  England  clergy;  and  in  1787  took  place  the  first  secession  from 
the  Episcopal  church,  on  the  ground  that  those  parts  of  the  liturgy  which  imply  a  belief 
in  the  Trinity  could  not  be  any  longer  employed.  From  the  Srst,  the  New  England 
churches  were  remarkably  free  from  the  restraints  of  tests  and  creeds,  and  were  thus 
prepared  for  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  theology.  By  imperceptible  degrees,  many  of 
them  glided  into  Unitarianism:  but  it  was  not  until  about  1815  that  the  name  began  to 
be  much  used.  At  that  time,  the  influence  of  Dr.  Ohanning  (q.v.)  was  thrown  into  the 
scale,  and  since  then,  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  Boston,  has  been  the  stronghold 
of  Unitarianism  in  America.  The  Unitarians  have  862  societies  in  the  states,  and 
upward  of  25  in  Boston  alone.  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  is  not  a  denomina- 
tional institution;  but  it  is  at  present  in  the  Imnds  of  the  Unitariansrand  xn<^  of  their 
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ministers  are  educated  either  there  or  at  the  Meadville  theological  school,  Penn.  Besides 
the  Unitarians,  properly  so  called,  the  Universalists,  the  '*  Christians"  of  America,  and 
the  Hicksite  Quakers,  are  understood  to  hold  anti-Trinitarian  sentiments,  though  they 
give  no  special  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity.  When  we  have  men- 
tioned, further,  that  there  are  a  few  Unitarian  churches  in  the  principal  colonies  of 
Oreat  Britain,  we  shall  have  made  a  sufficiently  complete  enumeration  for  the  purposes 
of  this  sketch.  We  have,  however,  to  add,  that  Unitarian  sentiments,  under  the  names 
of  liberal  Christianity  and  rationalism,  are  more  or  less  widely  diffused  in  Prance,  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  and  Holland. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  theological  opinions  by  which  Unita- 
rians are  distinguished  from  other  Christian  sects.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  we 
should  notice  all  the  phases  of  belief  they  have  passed  through  since  the  reformation. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  stating  the  more  important  doctrines  of  the  early  Socinians,  as 
they  are  set  forth  in  the  Racovian  Catechism,  and  sketching  rapidly  the  opinions  of  the 
modern  Unitarians  of  England  and  America. 

The  Socinians  assumed,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  theology,  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Scripture,  or  rather  of  the  New  Testament,  which  they  held,  had,  for  all 
matters  of  faith,  superseded  the  Old.  According  to  their  system,  Christ  was  a  true  man, 
but  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  on  account  of  the  divine  power  which  he  has 
received  from  the  Father,  and  his  exaltation  as  head  over  all  things,  he  is  to  have  wor- 
ship offered  to  him.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  person,  but  a  divine  influence.  The  Socin- 
ians rejected  also  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Man,  they  taught,  was  created  with  a 
mortal  nature,  but  by  the  special  gift  of  God,  was  endowed  witn  a  conditional  immor- 
tality.  He  was  created  innocent,  but  not  positively  righteous.  The  gift  of  imriiortality, 
he  forfeited  by  disobedience.  The  fall  of  Adam,  however,  beine  a  single  act,  could  not 
<leprave  his  own  nature,  much  less  that  of  his  posterity;  and  in  tne  latter,  death  was  not 
H  consequence  of  the  fall,  but  was  simply  the  condition  of  birth  and  life.  Thus,  the 
actual  consequence  of  Adam's  fall  was  not  any  radical  corruption  of  human  nature, 
whereby  it  was  impossible  for  man  to  do  any  good  thing,  but  rather  a  moral  deteriora- 
tion, producing,  with  repeated  acts  of  disob^iencc,  an  increasing  tendency  to  sin.  Man, 
after  the  fall,  retained  his  free  will,  and  the  power  of  abstaining  from  sin  if  lie  so 
pleased.  On  the  question  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  Socinian  doctrine  was  essentially 
different  from  that  of  all  the  other  Protestant  sects.  Christ's  merits  did  not  consist  prin- 
cipally in  his  death,  but  in  his  life,  his  teachings,  and  his  example.  Nor  was  his  aeath 
regarded  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  or  as  having  any  vicarious  efficacy  whatever,  but  simply 
tis  a  confirmation  of  (Jod's  will,  and  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant.  Christ  died  for  our 
sins — first,  that  all  sinners  might  in  this  way  have  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  and  of 
eternal  life;  secondly,  that  tliey  might  be  drawn  to  Christ,  and  led  to  seek  through  him 
alone  remission  of  their  sins;  and  thirdly,  that  God  might  thus  testify  his  boundless 
love  to  the  human  race,  and  might  reconcile  it  to  himself.  But  the  crucifixion  was 
important  chiefly  as  preparing  the  wav  for  the  great  crowning  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Here,  in  fact,  not  Christ's  death,  but  his  resurrection,  is  the  central  point  of  the 
Christian  scheme  By  this  he  confirmed  his  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  prepared  for 
his  ascension  into  heaven,  where  he  now  fills  the  office  of  our  great  high  priest.  Jesus 
''frees  us  from  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins,  in  that  he  continually  protects  us  by  the 
virtue  and  power  which  he  has  received  from  the  Father,  and  by  his  intervention, 
defends  us,  as  it  were,  from  the  wrath  of  God;  and  he  frees  us  from  servitude  to  our 
sins,  by  drawing  us  away  from  every  kind  of  vice,  and  showing  us  in  his  own  person 
the  reward  of  him  who  abstains  from  sin."  Predestination  in  this  system  means  the 
decree  of  Clod,  made  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  they  who  believecj  and 
were  obedient  should  be  saved,  and  that  they  who  believed  not  and  were  disobedient 
should  be  damned.  Justification  takes  place  when  Gk)d  pardons  our  sins  and  gives  us 
eternal  life.  The  Socinians  regarded  the  sacraments  as  simply  external  signs  testifying 
to  Christian  faith.  Hence  they  held  infant  baptism  to  be  irrational  as  well  as  unscrip- 
tural,  but  thought  that  a  custom  so  old  and  established  should  be  tolerated. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  systematic  theology  of  the  early  Socinians  is  in  this 
country  quite  a  thing  of  the  past;  indeed,  the  English  Unitarians,  though  undoubtedly 
more  or  less  influenced  by  their  continental  brethren  of  the  reformation  period,  have 
with  the  latter  no  very  direct  historical  connection.  They  seem  rather  to  have  arrived 
ift  independent  conclusions,  through  their  "rational"  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and 
their  consistent  rejection  of  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  The  Unitarians  of 
the  present  day,  like  almost  all  Christian  sects,  must  be  divided  into  two  classes — a 
conservative  and  a  progressive  class — or,  as  they  are  often  called,  an  old  and  a  new 
school.  The  former  adopt  the  old  rule  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  though  with 
many  such  qualifications  as  the  scientific  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  rendered  indispen- 
sable. The  most  conservative  Unitarians,  for  example,  would  not  contend  for  the 
literal  truth  of  the  first  -chapter  of  Genesis,  nor  for  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration 
In  any  shape.  The  Bible  is  not,  but  it  contains,  the  Word  of  God,  is  the  form  which 
best  expresses  their  position  on  this  subject.  They  generally  hold  the  simple  humanity 
of  Christ,  and  even  reject  the  supernatural  birth,  thinking  the  parts  of  the  gospels 
which  record  that  event  to  be  less  authentic  than  the  parts  referring  to  the  ministry, 
the  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.    To  the  death  of  Christ  they  ascribe  much  the 
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same  kind  of  efficacy  as  we  have  seen  was  ascribed  to  it  b^  the  Sodnians,  regarding 
his  teacbiii|;  and  exampie  as  the  most  essential  part  of  his  work,  and  his  death  as 
an  attestation  to  the  truth  of  his  mission,  and  a  preliminary  to  his  resurrection. 
What,  however,  chiefly  distinguishes  the  Unitarians  of  this  school  from  those  of  the 
new  or  progressive  school,  is  the  place  which  they  give  to  the  miracles  as  supernatural 
sanctions  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  this  resnect  they  must  be  considered  as 
still  under  the  influence  of  Locke's  philosophy  and  the  theology  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
Denying  that  man  has  any  immediate  knowledge  or  intuition  of  spiritual  things, 
they  regard  Christianity  as  a  system  of  moral  and  religious  truth  external  to  man's 
nature,  and  requiring,  in  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  certain  evidence  beyond  its  inher- 
ent credibility  and  adaptation  to  human  wants.  This  evidence  they  flnd  in  the 
miracles,  which  they  accept  as  well-attested  facts,  on  the  same  eround  on  which  all 
historical  facts  are  accepted.  "If  there  be  any  truth  in  history,  says  Dr.  Priestley, 
whose  influence  can  still  be  traced  in  the  Unitarians  of  this  school,  "Christ  wrought 
unquestionable  miracles,  as  a  proof  of  his  mission  from  God;  he  preached  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  he  raised  several  persons  from  a  state  of 
death ;  and,  what  was  more,  he  himself  died  and  rose  aniin  in  confirmation  of  his  doc- 
trine. The  belief  of  these  facts  I  call  the  belief  of  Christianity."  According  to  this 
view,  therefore,  Christ  is  an  ambassador  from  heaven  to  earth ;  the  miracles  he  wrought 
are  his  credentials;  and  the  moral  and  religious  truths  which  he  taught  are  his  message. 
It  is  not  indeed  denied  that  many  or  all  oi  those  truths  might  be  learned  from  the  light 
of  nature,  but  they  have  received  from  Christianity  a  sanction  which  gives  them  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  than  they  could  otherwise  possess.  The  Unitarians  of  the 
progressive  school,  on  the  other  hand,  have  abandoned  the  philosophy  of  Locke  for 
more  spiritual  modes  of  thought.  So  far  from  regarding  man  as  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  reasoning  powers  for  his  knowledge  of  religion,  they  rather  look  upon  him  as 
standing  in  a  living  relationship  with  the  one  infinite  source  of  all  truth,  and  as  having^ 
within  his  own  nature  the  germs  of  the  highest  religious  faith.  Christianity,  accord- 
ingly, they  regard  not  as  a  mesaage  or  a  system  of  truth  communicated  and  authenticated 
from  without,  but  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  divine  in  humanity — an  expression 
not  necessarily  preternatural,  but  connected  with  the  previous  history  of  mankind  by 
the  natural  laws  of  moral  and  spiritual  development.  To  this  view  of  Christianity,  the 
miracles  are  not  felt  to  be  essential  as  proofs;  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel  are  thought 
to  be  quite  unaffected  by  any  judgment  regarding  them.  The  Unitarians,  however,  of 
this  school,  while,  from  their  point  of  view,  they  regard  the  question  of  the  miraculoua 
as  one  of  critical  rather  than  religious  interest,  yet  generally  accept  the  "ttiiracles  as 
historical  facts,  considering  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  they  took 
place.  A  few,  but  an  increasing  number,  agree  with  Theodore  Parker  and  many  of  the 
German  critics  in  rejecting  them,  on  the  twofold  ground  that  they  are  intrinsically 
incredible,  and  that  Uie  evidence  for  them  is  conflicting  and  uncertain.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Unitarians  of  this  school,  like  the  so-called  Broad-church  men,  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  with  favor  the  freest  criticism  of  the  Bible.  Holding  that  inspiration  is 
a  quality  wnich  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Bible,  but  common  to  all  the  most  elevated  relig- 
ious literature,  and  that  it  in  no  case  implies  immunity  from  error,  they  maintain  that  the 
Scriptures  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  of  criticism  and  interpretation  as  any 
other  book,  and  that  each  book  of  Scripture  is  to  be  studied  not  as  a  collection  of 
infallible  oracles,  but  as  a  record  of  the  mind  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced.  la 
this  light,  however,  and  also  as  a  record  of  the  grandest  religious  movements  of  the 
world's  history,  they  hold  the  Bible  in  the  highest  estimation.  Such  is  a  statement, 
necessarily  imperfect,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  Unitarian  schools  in  theu*  extremest 
divergence  from  one  another;  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  in  fact  they  merge  into 
each  other  by  imperceptible  gnidations. 

It  will,  01  course,  be  understood  that  the  Unitarians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are 
agreed  in  rejecting  the  entire  orthodox  scheme — including  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  vicarious  atonement,  the  deity  of  Christ,  original  sin,  and  everlasting  punishment — 
as  both  unscriptural  and  irrational.  They  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  in  their  churches, 
not  as  a  sacrament,  but  as  a  service  commemorative  of  Christ's  death,  and  expressive  of 
spiritual  communion  with  him.  They  also  adhere  generally  to  the  rite  of  infant  bap- 
tism, though  there  are  a  few  Unitarian  Baptist  churches.  In  recent  years,  the  Unitarians 
have  given  renewed  prominence  to  the  principles  of  comprehension  and  of  free  inquiry 
apart  from  the  restraints  of  theological  creeds,  conceiving  that  in  this  they  are  conform- 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  their  Presbyterian  forefathers;  and  many  even  object  to  the  name 
Unitarian,  as  one  which  mi^ht  be  held  to  imply  a  doctrinal  bond  of  union,  and  to  be,  to 
liiat  extent,  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  body,  which  both  now 
and  n  former  times  have  always  included  unrestricted  freedom  of  religious  thought. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  explain  at  greater  length  the  Unitarian  position ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned,  as  an  important  fact,  that,  when,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  and  foreign 
Unitarian  association  in  1866,  it  was  proposed  to  add  to  the  rules  a  clause  deflning; 
''Unitarian  Christianity,"  the  motion  was  almost  unanimously  rejected.  The  motion 
was  intended  as  a  protest  against  anti-supematuralism.  Its  rejection,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  assertion  of  the  principle  of  comprehension  and  freedom,  and  was  voted  for  by 
those  who  sympathized  doctnnally  with  the  proposer,  as  well  as  by  Jthose  who  differed 
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from  him.— For  fuller  iafonnatlon  on  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  XJnitariutis,  the 
reader  may  consult  Dr.  Beard's  Uhiiarianigm  %n  its  Aatual  G<mdUion;  the  rev.  J.  J. 
Tayler's  EeUgioua  Life  of  England;  Otto  Fock's  Bodntanismtu;  and  Lange's  Oesehiehte 
una  Lehrbegriff  der  unitarier  vor  der  Nic&rmchen  Synode, 

UNITARIANS  (anU\  first  appeared,  organically,  in  the  United  States  in  King's 
chapel  (now  **  Stone  chapel"),  Boston,  the  first  Episcopal  church  established  in  New 
Endand — where  Mr.  James  Freeman,  having  been  appointed  a  'May  reader"  avowed 
Unitarian  sentiments,  induciug  the  congregation  to  declare  themselves  independent,  alter 
the  liturgy  (1785),  and  ordain  him,  by  the  action  of  their  wardens  and  vestry,  as  their  pas- 
tor (1787).  He  ministered  to  them  about  fifty  years.  During  this  time  other  ministers,  some 
of  them  in  Harvard  college,  embraced  ana  preached  different  shades  of  the  same  views, 
until  in  1812  a  controversy  on  the  subject  arose,  between  Dr.  Worcester  and  professor 
Stuart  on  the  one  side,  and  Dr.  Channing  and  prof.  Ware  on  the  other.  This  produced 
a  crisis  among  the  churches  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity  that  had  remained  nominally 
evangelical;  many  of  them  were  rent  asunder,  and  congregations  avowedly  Unitarian 
were  formed.  The  American  Unitarian  association,  organized  in  Boston,  1825,  was 
designed  principally  to  publish  and  circulate  tracts  and  books.  It  has  also  ^iven  aid  in 
builaing  churches  and  sustaining  preachers  in  this  country,  and  has  maintained  a  mis- 
sionary in  India  in. communication  with  the  Brama  Somaj  and  its  thousand  congrega- 
tions. The  first  general  gathering  of  American  Unitarian  ministers  was  at  New  York 
in  1865,  where  the  question  of  adopting  a  creed  was  debated,  but  met  with  very  little 
favor.  Except  the  ainde  tenet  which  their  name  indicates,  there  is  little  in  which 
they  are  agreed.  While  some  of  their  churches  and  ministers  are  divided /from  the 
evangelical  by  a  scarcely  visible  line,  others  stand  at  the  extreme  of  rationalism  and 
naturalism.  Their  history,  they  say,  is  "a  history  of  individual  opinions  rather  than  of 
organizations,  or  methods  of  action;  it  is  biographical,  not  national;  it  takes  the  form 
of  neresies,  as  they  are  called,  rather  than  creeos;  it  is  marked  by  protests  rather  than 
l>rofessions.  It  has  been  called  by  its  opponents  a  system  of  negations;  yet  every  nega- 
tion implies  an  af9rmation.  The  affirmations  of  the  conference  were  that  evenr  man 
has  a  right  to  Judge  for  himself,  unbound  by  any  set  of  articles  ;  that  while  professing 
itself  to  be  a  Christian  body,  it  left  every  one  to  decide  for  himself  what  Christianity  is, 
i.e.^to  choose  among  the  conflicting  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  statement  that  wnich 
seemed  to  him  to  be  true  and  right."  "  The  stand  taken  by  Unitarians,"  they  say,  **  is 
for  nature,  for  human  nature,  for  everything  that  God  has  made,  as  being  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  will  as  truly  as  anything  written  in  the  Bible.  Highteousness  and  not  dogma 
is  the  everlasting  condition  of  all  welfare  in  this  world  and  the  next;  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  is  not  the  believing  in  a  creed,  but  believing  with  the  heart;  Jesus  Christ, 
himself,  in  his  life  and  death,  all  dogmatizing  apart,  is  the  embodiment  of  his  religion; 
he  holds  that  supremacy  in  the  beauty  and  ^owerof  his  life  which  makes  it  of  all  that 
has  appeared  upon  earth,  the  fittest  to  be  imitated  and  followed;  and  the  man  who  comes 
nearest  to  that  is  the  best  Christian."  According  to  the  Unitarian  Tear  Book,  there 
were  in  1878,  868  churches  and  401  ministers.  Nearly  100  of  the  churches  were  without 
pastors.  The  denomination  has  much  literary  culture  and  wealth ;  it  is  socially  select, 
but  shows  no  such  rapid  erowth  as  characterizes  several  of  the  evangelical  denomina- 
tions. This  is  due  doubtless  to  its  continuiJ  attitude  of  negation  and  protest,  still  the 
influence  of  this  protest  is  traceable  beyond  the  Unitarian  bounds. 

UNITED  ARME'NIANS,  that  division  of  Armenian  Christians  who  are  under  the 
ecclesiastical  iurisdiction  of  the  pope.  The  Armenian  rite  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
has  a  patriarch  and  primate  in  Ciucia,  4  archbishops  at  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Diar- 
bekr,  a^d  Lomberg,  2  in  partEbus,  and  16  bishops.  Their  union  was  effected,  1314r-44. 
They  number  100,000,  of  whom  78,000  are  in  Turkey  and  Persia;  more  than  8,000  in 
Austro-Hungary;  and  14,000  in  Russian  Caucasia  and  Siberia.  In  1872  a  part  of  the 
United  Armenians  of  Turkey  renounced  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  pope  and  joined  the  Old 
Catholics. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST,  a  church  formed  in  1760  among  the  Germans 
in  Pennsylvania,  by  Philip  William  Otterbein,  sent  to  America  by  the  synod  of  Holland 
as  a  "missionary.  This  church  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  Moravians,  with 
whom,  however,  it  has  no  ecclesiastical  connection.  Otterbein  commenced  his  labors  at 
Lancaster,  Penn.,  but  removed  to  other  places,  and  finally  to  Baltimore.  He  was  a  man 
of  fervent  piety,  a  remarkably  effective  preacher,  and  had  great  influence  with  the  peo- 

§le.  He  held  union-meetings,  often  in  the  woods,  which  were  continued  for  several 
ays.  To  one  of  these  he  invited  all  who  had  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  Many 
came,  among  whom  were  Lutherans,  Reformers,  Mennonites,  Moravians,  and  others.  A 
Mennonite  preacher— Martin  Boehm— professing  to  have  experienced  what  he  called  the 
new  life,  was  present,  and  preached  with  great  power.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon  Mr. 
Otterbein  embraced  him,  and  said:  "We  are  brethren."  This  was  the  origin  of  then* 
name.  These  two  labored  together  for  50  years,  and  as  their  converts  multiplied  and 
needed  ministers,  laymen  were  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  annual  conferences  were 
appointed  for  examining,  licensing,  and  directing  them  in  their  work.  The  first  annual 
conference  was  in  1800  at  Baltimore;  the  first  general  conference,  1816.  In  1875,  48 
annual  conferences,  4,010  churches,  1967  ministers,  186,076  members,  were  Xeppr 
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Thid  church  has  10  educational  institutions  in  several  western  states.  It  has  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  a  large  printing  establishment,  which  issues  a  number  of  periodicals  and  a  variety 
of  books  in  Gkrman  and  English.  It  has  quarterly,  annud,  ana  general  conferences,  of 
which  the  latter  is  the  highest,  and  meets  quadrennially.  Lay-delegates  have  been 
members  since  187S.  Bishops  are  elected  for  four  years.  No  slave-holder,  or  member 
of  secret  society,  or  any  one  who  manufactures,  sells,  or  drinks  intoxicatinfi;  liquor  is 
admitted  to  the  church.  Baptism  is  administered  in  the  mode  which  the  candidate  pre- 
fers. Infant  baptism  is  practiced.  The  theology  of  the  United  brethren  is  Armiman. 
Their  service,  formerly  in  German  only,  is  now  also  in  English.  They  have  foreign 
missions  in  Germany  and  Africa. 

UNITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH,  established  in  Germany,  1817,  by  the  union 
of  portions  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  Such  a  union  had  been  attempted 
without  success  in  1529,  1631,  1661,  and  by  Pitederick  I.  of  Prussia,  1708-22.  Frederick 
William  I.  published  several  decrees  havmg  the  same  object  in  view.  It  was  favored 
also  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  by  the  progress  of  rationalism,  which  made  many  the- 
olonans  of  both  churches  indifferent  concerning  doctrinal  controversies,  because  they 
had  lost  faith  in  the  doctrines  themselves.  Schleiermacher  proposed  to  establish  an  out- 
ward church-unity,  leaving  disputed  points  in  scientific  theology  still  open  for  discussion. 
At  the  tercentenary  of  the  reformation  in  1817  a  visible  union  was  established,  limited, 
however,  at  first,  as  many  of  its  advocates  supposed,  to  a  common  church  government, 
and  a  common  celebration  of  the  Lord's-supper.  In  this  movement  the  government  of 
Prussia  has  always  been  the  leader.  The  clergy  in  Berlin  having  published  a  declaration 
in  favor'  of  It,  the  minister  of  the  interior  confirmed  it,  and  issued  a  decree  that  the 
organization  should  be  called  the  Evangelical  Christian  church.  The  Lord's-supper  was 
to  be  celebrated  by  adhering  strictly  to  the  scriptural  words  of  institution.  The  progress 
of  the  union  was  aisturbed  oy  the  king's  recommending  the  court  liturgy  to  all  the  con- 
gregations of  the  kingdom;  and  when,  in  1884,  the  royal  decree  ordered  its  introduction 
into  all  congregations — united  and  non-united — many  strict  Lutherans  left  the  united 
church.  During  the  rest  of  that  reign  the  government  endeavored  to  force  them  back, 
but  Frederick  William  IV.  having.  In  1845,  granted  liberty  of  worship,  they  organized 
an  independent  Lutheran  church;  the  rest  of  the  old  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed 
church,  including  about  10,000,000  persons,  being  nominally  connected  with  the  United 
Evangelical  church.  One  party  of  these  regarded  the  union  as  only  an  external  subjec- 
tion to  a  common  church  government,  while  in  doctrine  the  churches  might  be  Lu- 
theran, Reformed,  or  united;  a  second  party,  comprising  the  chief  theolo^cal  faculties, 
built  its  doctrines  on  the  Bible,  together  with  the  dogmas  common  to  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  symbols;  and  a  third,  rejecting  the  authority,  both  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  symbols,  and  professing  to  hold  simply  to  the  Bible,  claimed  the  right  of  sub- 
jecting even  its  authenticity  to  critical  inquiry.  In  1846  the  king  convoked  a  general 
synod  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  church;  and  the  work,  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolution  of  1848,  was  resumed  in  1856.  A  similar  union  of  Lutherans 
with  the  Reformed  has  been  accomplished  in  several  other  of  the  German  states;  while 
of  the  rest  some  are  too  exclusively  Lutheran,  and  some  too  exclusively  Reformed  to 
warrant  the  attempt.  In  1875  the  United  Evangelical  church  of  all  Germany  had 
26,718,828  members.  A  branch  of  this  church  was  organized  in  the  United  States  at  St. 
Louis  in  1840,  and,  after  several  divisions  and  reunions,  now  includes  7  synods,  having 
about  800  ministers  and  40,000  members.  As  late  as  1876  the  German  language  was 
exclusively  used  in  all  its  congregations. 

mflTBB  0BEEX8.    See  Greek  Chxtbch. 

tnflTED  PBE8BYTEBIAH  CHITBCH,  the  name  of  a  religious  body  in  Scotland,  which 
was  constituted  in  1847  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Sboession  and  Rblibf  Chtjbches, 
whose  origin  and  history  we  propose  briefly  to  narrate. 

The  Secession  Chxtrch. — The  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  secession 
church,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  would  require  to  be  unfolded  at  much 
greater  length  than  our  space  permits.  But  some  notice  of  them,  however  brief,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  well  known  that  the  reformation  from  popery  in  Scotland  was  a 
very  radical  and  decisive  affair  in  regard  to  both  the  doctrine  and  government  of  the 
church.  The  people  became  strongly  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian;  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James  to  the  English  throne  (1603),  their  attachment  to  their  ecclesiastical  system 
became  stronger  still.  The  efforts  of  that  monarch  to  supplant  it  by  Episcopacy  proved 
unavailing,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  the  commons  ana  gentry  were  concerned ;  but 
moved  by  various  considerations,  into  which  religious  conviction  entered  only  as  a  very 
subordinate  element,  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles  adopted  the  church  principles  of  their 
sovereign,  and  after  the  restoration  (1660),  supported  the  governments  of  Charles  and 
James  m  tlieir  persecution  of  the  covenanters.  See  Covenants;  Scotland;  Scotlajtd, 
Cbh^rch  op.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  estates  in  1690,  Episcopacy,  which  in 
Scotland  had  obtained  a  temporary  supremacy  under  the  rule  of  Sharp  (q.v.)  and  Lan- 
derdale,  and  had,  besides,  become  synonymous  with  adherence  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
was  abolished,  and  Presbyterianism  re-established.  One  unavoidable  consequence  of 
this  was  the  abolition  of  tiie  right  of  patronage,  for  in  a  multitude,  probably  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  exercise  of  this  right  would  have  placed  the  nomination  to  ecclesi- 
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aBt&cal  beaefloes  in  tba  haada  of  ]B^i^palian.  Jandbc^ders,  aD4  tkerobr  imperiled  the 
Qxifltence  of  a  sound  Presbyterian  ministry^  But  although  there  were  stUl  many  zealous 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  especially  amone  the  peasantry,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  had  ffradually  undergone  a  greats  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a  disastrous  change, 
80  far  as  religion  was  concerned.  A  Ipnd  of  torpor  seized  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
after  the  "^rious  revolution, '^  and,  earnestness  growing  unfashionable,  was  sneered  at 
.as  fanaticism.  A  proof  of  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that  some  hun- 
•dreds  of  Episc<^ahan  curates  were  allowed  to  retain  the  parishes  in  which  they  had  been 
arbitrarily  stationed,  on  subscribing  the  eor^esswn  of  faith;  and  great  numbers  of  lav- 
men  became  elders  in  a  church  whose  strict  adherents  thev  had  themselves  but  recently 
hunted  even  to  death.  This  obtrusion  into  the  church  of  curates  whom  bishop  Burnet 
•describes  as  "  the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard,  ignorant  to  a  reproach,  and  many  of  them 
openly  vicious,"  produced,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  a  pernicious  influence  on  the 
purity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  ii\  1712.  when  the  obnoxious  law  of  patronage 
was  restored,  the  triumph  of  the  "court"  or  *' moderate"  party  in  the  church  may  be 
regarded  as  complete,  See  Masbow  Controyebst.  Violent  settlements,  effected  by 
the  agency  of  dragoons,  now  liecame  frequent,  and  greatly  irritated  the  people,  whose 
petitions  and  api)ea1s  were  almost  invariably  diaregarded;  and  finally,  in  1780,  the  assem- 
bly enacted  tliat  in  future  no  reasons  of  dissent  "against  the  determinations  of  church 
judicatures"  should  be  entered  on  record.  This  attempt  to  gag  the  mouths  of  congrega- 
tions was  more  than  some  could  bear,  and  in  Oct.,  1732,  the  rev.  Ebenezer  Erskme  of 
Stirling,  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  his  capacity  of  moderator  before  the  synod  of  Stirlioj^ 
and  Penh,  denounced  in  solemn  and  impassioned  words  the  recent  legislation  and  spirit 
•of  the  church.  A  committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
reported  rather  vaguelv  but  unfavorably  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  synod;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Mr.  firskine,  after  three  days'  "warm  reasonings,"  was  found  deserv- 
ing of  censure  by  a  majoiity  of  six.  He  immediately  protested  (as  did  also  twelve  other 
ministers  and  two  elders),  and  appealed  to  the  next  general  assembly,  which  sustained 
the  decision  of  the  synod,  and  ordered  the  rebuke  and  admonition  to  be  administered 
"in  order  to  terminate  the  process."  Erskine,  of  course,  had  to  submit  to  censure,  but 
left  a  written  protest  on  the  table  of  the  assembly,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention  to 
continue  testifying  against  the  "  defections"  of  the  time.  This  protest  was  also  signed 
by  William  WUlson,  minister  of  Perth;  Alexander  Moncrieff,  minister  of  Abemelhy; 
and  James  Fisher,  minister  of  Kinclaven.  The  assembly  was  indignant,  and  next  day 
ordained  "that  the  four  brethren  appear  before  the  commission  in  August  next,  to 
express  sorrow  for  their  conduct,  and  retract  their  protest;"  on  pain  of  being  suspended 
from  their  minlstir.  This  th^y  refused  to  do,  ana  in  consequence  were  declared  "no 
longer  ministers  of  the  .church"  (Nov.,  1733).  whereupon  they  handed  in  a  final  written 
protest,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  "detections  from  our  reformed  and  covenanted 
principles"  of  the  "  prevailing  party,"  they  protested  that  they  were  obliged  to  makb  a 
S&CB88ION  FROM  THBU.  and  appealed  unto  the  first  free,  faithiul,  and  reforming  general 
Assembly  of  the  church,  of  Scotland. .  . 

This  was  the  ori^n  of  the  famous  "Secession  Church, "which has  made  so  deep  an 
imi)ress  on  the  religious  life  of  Scotland.  At  first  composed  of  only  four  ministers,  it 
rapidly  began  to  gather  strength.  Little  Christian  societies  were  everywhere  formed, 
which  were  gradually  supnliea  with  pastors  either  from  the  establishment,  or  from  piou^ 
youths  trained  to  th%work  of  the  ministry  by  Ersldne  and  his  friends.  Erskine  and  his 
friends  drew  i^pra.9^ement  of  their  reasons.for  separation,  which  was  published  unde^r 
the  title  of  A  Test^^iSn/y  to  ihs  Doctrine^  Worship^  Government^  and  Discipline  of  the  CJiurch 
<>f  Scotland,  or  Beanons  {by  the  Four  Brethren)  for  their  Protestation  entered  before  the  Com- 
mistionofihe  General  Aseeniblf/,  This  document,  which  afterward  came  to  be  known  as 
the  "  First  or  Extra-judicial  Testimony,"  presented  in  a  polemical  or  argumentative  form 
those  facts  in  the  later  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland  at  which  we  have  already 
glanced ;  and  is  of  great  value  with  reference  to  a  proi)er  understanding  of  the  grounds 
of  secession.  From  it  we  learn  that  it  was  not  one  thing  only,  not  even  the  unpopular 
"law  of  patronage"  (as  has  sonaetimes  been  carelessly. imagined  and  asserted),  that 
induced  Erskine  and  his  friends  to  leave  the  church  pf  their  Others;  but  an  accumula- 
tion of  grievances  that  in  tlieir  eyes  had  become  insupportable.  In  short,  the  Secession 
church  had  a  reUgiaue,  and  not  a  pofitical  oi'igin.  What  the  "  four  briethren"  sought  was 
the  vindication- of  Vhat  they  held  to  be  evanger^cal  truth,  much  more  than  of  tlie  mere 
right  of  "  popular  election."  So  much  popular  indignation  was  excited  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  "four  brethren,"  Uiat  it  was  thought  desirable  by  the  majority  of  the 
" Moderate  .party**  to  make  certain  concessions  to  the  "Evangelicals,"  or  "Marrow 
party,"  lest  the  spirit  of  insurrection  should  grow,  and  perhaps  overturn  the  establish- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  general  assembly  of  1^  passed  some  mcaanres  distinctly  fa vpr*- 
able  to  the  latter  party,  and  cyrio^isly  con trastine. with  their  former  procedure;  and 
finally,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sittings,  empowered  the  "  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling"  to 
remove  the  censures  from  the  four  bretlu-en,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  respective 
charges.  This  was  done;  and  to  show  how  far  their  new-born  cordiality  could  ko.  the 
synod  proceeded,  in  Mr.  Erskine's  absence,  to  elect  him  "  moderator^" .  but  Mr.  J^rskine 
dedined  to  be  "  reponed,"  and  ^ave  his  reasons  in  a  letter  to  the  Stirling  presbytery,  and 
in  a  pamphlet  subsequently  published.    In  Dec.,  173d,  appeared  the  pampUlatentitled  An 
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Ad,  Ik^iiUmdiah,  and  ^Tkttimtnyfor  ike  DoetriiU,  'WMtdp,  IHttimrie,  And'&trt^fiwmM  (f 
the  Chfcrth  (^Scotland,  commonly  known  as  tbe  '*  Judicial' Tesntnony,*'  whicli  Is  "a  sort 
of  surrey  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical'  history  of  Scotland  from  the  refottnatton  down 
ward,  in  which  all  the  ** instances  of  defection  and  relapse  arc  marked  andjudicfally 
condemned."  In  178?  the  rev.  Thomas  Mair  of  Orwell,  the  i^.  Ralph'  iMkine  w 
Duhferralinfe,  the  rev.  Thomas  Nairn  of  Abhotshal?,  and  the  rev.  James  Thomson  of 
Burntisland,  joined  the  original  "four."  The  church  authorities,  ^lied  with  anger  and 
alarm,  now  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  the  seceders.  In  1788  the  "com- 
mission,*' obeying  the  Inlunxjtions  of  the  assembly  of  that  year,  libeled  the  **Eirht 
Brethren,"  and  summoned  them  to  appear  before  the  assembly  Of  1789,  which  they  did 
— having,  however,  first  drawn  up  and  passed  an  act  entitled  a  DeeUnature,  in  which 
they  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  established  courts.  One  final  effort  was  made  by 
the  assembly  to  brine  them  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  but  it  failed— the  "breth- 
ren" adhering  strictly  to  all  their  former  protestations  and  testimonies;  and  after  a 
"year  of  grace,"  the  general  assembly  of  1740  solemnly  pronounced  their  deposition, 
and  the  connection  between  Erskine  and  the  churdi  of  his  fathers  was  forever  at 
an  end. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  minutely  the  gradual  extension  of  the  "Secession 
movement"  amon^  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  we  may  mention,  that  in  spite  of  the 
frequent  refusal  of  sites  for  churches,  and  other  modes  of  persecution,  the  cause  abun 
dantly  prospered ;  and  after  a  few  years,  the  "  Secession  Church"  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a  really  important  body,  both  from  the  number  of  its  congregations,  and  the  grave, 
serious,  and  solid  character  of  its  members. 

In  1747  a  rupture  or  "breach"  took  place  in  the  new  body  on  the  question  of  the 
burges6.oath,  some  affirming  that  this  oath  could  not  be  taken  by  any  consistent  seceder, 
and  others  insisting  that  it  could,  and  that  the  question  regarding  it  ought  to  foe  matter  oif 
mutual  forbearance.  The  party  condemning  the  religious  clause  in  the  burgess-oath 
formed  the  General  Associate  Synod,  or  popularly,  the  Anti  burgher  Synod;  the  party 
tolerating  it,  the  Associate  or  Burgher  Synod  Suosequently,  a  second  split  occurred  in 
each  of  these,  and  two  other  trivial  denominations  were  formed,  the  one  assuming  the 
designation  of  the  ConetUutional  Associate  Pretbytery,  or  (M  Light  Anti^mrghers  (1806); 
and  the  other,  the  designation  of  the  Original  Smrgher  Presbytery,  or  Old  Ltght  Burghers 
(1799).  After  holding  aloof  from  each  other  for  more  than  TO  years,  the  Burghers  and 
Anti-Burghers  began  to  approximate  once  more,  and  finally,  on  Sept.  8,  1820.  in  Bristo 
street  meeting-house,  Edinbureh,  the  synods  of  the  two  long  separated  branches  of  the 
Secession  were  solemnly  reunited.  At  the  date  of  the  "  breach"  (1747),  the  number  of 
Secession  congregations  was  82;  when  the  reunion  took  place,  it  had  increased  to  262. 
Henceforward,  the  history  of  the  Secession  church  exhibits  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  A  certain  change,  however,  now  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  chamcter  and 
jspirit  of  the  denomination.  Hitherto,  seceders  had  worn  a  sort  of  old-world  look,  if  we 
may  use  these  words  respectfully;  their  thoughts  and  interests  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
centered  round  bygone  times  and  events;  their  very  language,  like  their  sentirments,  was 
archaic,  and.  fell  coldly  upon  all  but  the  devoutest  ears.  Wow,  however,  the  wants  of 
the  modem  world  made  themselves  felt  even  in  the  narrow  circles  of  Scotch  dissent.  In 
a  word,  they  came  under  the  liberalizing  influences  of  the  new-bom  enthustem  for  for- 
eign missions,  and  Rtarted  '/  stations'^  in  Canada,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Calabar,  etc.  6o 
vigorously  was  this  iinportent  branch  of  Christian  work  carried  orfft*  that  in  1847,  at  the 
period  of  the  union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  churches,  the  fortSer'was  found  to  be 
supporting  a  staff  of  more  than  60  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  ffce  wortd.  Further, 
the  Secession  church  began  to  assume  an  attitude  more  distinctly  antagonistic  to  the 
establishment.  Though  it  has  never  formally  avowed  the  <»lttntoj*y  principle  (see  VoIj- 
TmTARTisM),  yet  the  fact  that  it  has  maintained  itself  oft  f/w^  by  voluntary  effort,  has 
had  the  effect  of  determining  the  great  majority  of  the  pastors  and  people  to  adopt 
this  principle.  A  variety  of  circumstances,  partly  political  and  partly  ecclesiastiea),  led 
to  a  great  controversy  between  leading  divines  of  tbe  Establishment  and  of  the  Secession, 
known  as  the  Voluntary  Controversy  (1829-84),  which  served  to  strengthen  the  voluntary- 
ism of  the  seceders,  and  brought  them  more  closely  into  connection  with  the  Relief 
church  (see  below),  whose  theoretical  voluntaryism  was  perhaps  still  more  pronounioed. 
Next  followed  the  famous  Atonement  Gontroversy,  in  which  the.  Seeession  church  signal- 
ized itself  by  an  adherence  to  the  liberal  evangelical  theology  of  the  ]$f  arrow,  and  on  this 
vital  point  also  it  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Relief  body.  The  desire  for 
union  between  the  two  denominations  now  became  stronger  than  ever.  Committees 
were  appointed,  and  conferences  held;  and  at  length  on  May  18, 1B47,  in  Tanfield  hall, 
Edinburgh,  the  union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  wac  formally  accomplished,  and  the 
two  churches,  abandoning  t|ie  names  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  known,  formed 
themselves  into  one  body  under  the  designation  of  the  Ukitbd  Prbsbttkriait  CHxmcH. 

We  now  revert  to  the  Relief  Cntmctt,  whose  histonr  and  fortynes  we  shall  brieflv 
narrate.  After  the  expulsion  of  Erskine  and  his  friends  from  the  church  of  Scotland;, 
the  assemblies  (packed  with  ''court  of  sessions  elders")  became  more  determinedly 
"  moderate"  than  ever.  The  split  ihat  occurred  among  the  seceders  in  1747  convinced 
them  that  they  had  now  little  to  fear  from  the  agmssive  zeal  of  their  opponents,  who 
had  taken  to  quarreling  among  themselves;  and,  desiring  to  stand  well  wHh  go^retflinent 
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for  y«riQtt»  reasoiw,  thoy  boldly  resolved  to  deprive  the  people  of  all  right  to  elect,  or  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  the  election  of  ministers.  NeVer  were  forced  settlementa 
more  shametess  than  about  this  period;  but  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "there  is  a 
point  at  which  oppression  becomes  intolerable :  and  to  a  religious  people,  no  oppression 
[s  half  so  galling  as  that  which  is  spiritual."  ROUf  w^  felt  to  be  a  necessity,  and  relief 
came  in  the  person  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Qillespie,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Carnock,  near 
DiuiiltnnUne.  The  circumstances. which  brou^t  him  into  collision  with  the  general 
a^embly  were  these:  In  1749,  the  rev.  Andrew Itichardson  was  presented  to  the  parish 
of  Inverkflithing  by  the  patron^  capt.  Philip  Anstrutherj  but  the  presentation  proved  so 
extremely  unpopular  that  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  refused  to  proceed  with  it 
In  1750,  the  case  came  before  that  high-handed  body,  the  "commission  of  the  assem- 
bly," who  ordered  the  presbytery  to  proceed  at  once  to  induct  Mr.  Richardson.  Tlus 
mandate  they  tlrmly  revised  to  obey ;  and  when,  after  much  discussion,  the  affair  again 
came  before  the  commission  in  March,  1752,  it  was  resolved  to  transfer  the  onus  of  the 
unpopular  settlement  from  the  shoulders  of  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  to  those  of 
the  synod  of  Fife<  This  compromise  did  not  satisfy  the  out-and-out  moderates  in  the 
church  of  Scotland.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  the  presbytery 
of  Dunfermline  at  the  ensuing  assembly.  On  May  18,  the  "Inverkeithing  case' 
came  on,  and  after  a  brief  but  animated  debate,  the  conduct  of  the  "commission"  was 
condemned  by  the  assembly  without  coming  to  a  vote;  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline 
was  ordered  to  induct  Mr.  Richardson  on  Thursday  the  2l8t,  and  on  the  day  following 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly.  The  presbytery  did  not  meet  on  Thursday — ^at 
least  a  quorum  did  not— and  Mr.  Richardson  was  consequently  not  inducted.  On 
Friday,  six  ministers  of  the  presbytery— Robert  Stark,  David  Hunter,  Thomas  Gillespie, 
Alexander  Dalinc;,  Thomas  Fernie,  and  John  Spence— handed  in  a  "representation," 
explaining  why  they  could  not  obey  the  commands  of  the  supreme  court  They  were 
warned  by  the  moderator  of  tiie  danger  in  which  they  stood,  and  were  finally  informed 
that  if  they  remained  obdurate>  one  of  them  should  be  deposed.  Next  day,  they  were 
caUed  in  nngly.  Stark,  Fernie,  and  Hunter  all  wavered  and  shifted  their  ground  a  little ; 
Paling  and  Spence  said  nothing:  but  Qillespie  was  ready  with  a  second  "representa- 
tion." This  was  enough.  Gillespie  was  fixed  on  as  the  most  suitable  sacrifice,  and  almost 
without  trial,  without  a  libel  or  any  formal  process  whatever,  he  was  arraigned,  cast, 
condemned,  and  deposed.  The  majority  of  the  Meral  assembly,  corrupt  as  its  compo- 
sition undoubtedly  was,  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  active  participation  in  the  deed. 
Out  of  158  members  present,  only  56  ventured  to  vote,  and  these,  it  must  be  remarked, 
were  mainly  lawyers! 

The  Bdief  Church,  it  will  be  seen,  was  founded  simply  on  an  assertion  of  the  right  of 
congregations  to  elect  their  own  ministers.  In  1758,  Mr.  Thomas  fioston,  jr.,  minister 
of  Jedburgh,  and  son  of  the  ^reat  Boston,  threw  in  his  lot  with  Gillespie;  m  1761,  the 
congregation  of  Colinsburffh,  jn  Fife,  did  the  same.  The  relief  had  now  got  a  footing; 
andst^ily  increased.  "Societies"  (as  In  the  case  of  the  secedera)  sprung  up  every- 
where, which  were  gradually  formed  into  congregations,  and  obtained  ministers  from 
the  Establishment,  the  Secession,  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  and  the  English  Presby- 
terians; nevertheless,  they  had  long  to  sustain  a  severe  fire  of  attack  from  the  Seceders 
and  Reformed  Presbyterians,  on  account  of  their  firm  adherence  to  the  latUudinarian 
principle  of  "free  communion,"  i.e.,  of  holding  Christian  fellowship  at  the  Lord's  table 
with  other  denominations.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prosecute  the  history  of  the  Relief 
further  than  to  state  that  at  the  union  in  1847  it  numbered  118  congregations,  while  the 
Secession  numbered  884  congregations;  so  that  the  Untcbd  FttUBTVHBUS  CHimcH 
commenced  with  497  churches,  uid  a  membership  estimated  at  more  than  140,000. 

United  Prbsbtteriak  Church. — The  career  of  this  church  as  a  corporate  body  has 
been  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  scarcely  more  is  necessary  than  to  indicate  its 
present  attitude  and  condition.  In  point  of  doctrine,  it  adheres  Oixe  all  the  other  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  Scotland)  to  the  Westminster  confession  of  faith  and  the  larger 
and  shorter  catechisms,  "  it  being  always  understood  that  we  do  not  approve  of  any- 
thing in  these  documents  which  teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory,  or 
persecuting  and  intolerant  principles  in  religion"— a  qualification  supposed  to  -refer 
more  particularly  to  the  28d  chapter  of  the  confession  of  faith.  Its  form  of  church 
^vemment  is  Presbyterian ;  but,  unlike  the  Established  and  Free  churches,  it  has  no 
intermediate  courts  between  presbyteries  and  the  supreme  court,  the  latter  of  which  it 
does  not  call  a  general  assembly,  but  only  a  synod;  thou^,  in  point  of  fact,  it  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  "general  **  assembly  than  the  bodies  known  by  that  name,  since 
it  is  really  an  assembly  of  the  whole  clergy  of  the  denomination,  with  one  elder  from 
each  kirk-session.  It  has  a  theological  luJl  and  library  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  staff  of 
professors.  The  United  Presbyterian  church  is  also  at  present,  not  only  in  practice,  but 
also  in  theory,  a  voluntary  church.  The  voluntary  principle  ,  it  is  true,  is  not  formally 
laid  down  in  any  portion  of  her  standards,  or  "basis  of  union;"  but  a  long  experience 
of  practical  voluntaryism  has  finally  led,  one  may  almost  say,  the  whole  body  or  United 
Presbyterians  to  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  Christianity  are  best  served  by  the 
total  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state.  Although  inferior  in  point  of  wealth  to 
the  Established  and  SVee  churches,  the  United  Presbyterian  church  "has  honorably  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  its  general  liberalil^y  and  occasional  munificence.  OoOqIc 


In  the  year  1S75  about  100  cpDgregations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church  situated 
in  England  were  transferred  by  the  mother  church  in  Scotland  to  the  •'  Presbyterian 
church  in  Enghuid"  (<j.v.).  Since  the  separation  of  lis  English  branch  the  TTnited 
Presbyterian  cliurch  still  counts  about  580  congregations  and  over  172,000  niembers. 
Protracted  negotiations  for  union  between  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Pree  churches 
have  been  without  result. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  op  NORTH  AMERICA,  formed,  18W,  by 
the  union  of  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  churches. 

I.  The  Associate  church  in  the  United  States  had  its  orl^n  In  the  t>ersecution8  which 
drove  parties  of  Scotch  and  Irish  covenanters  to  the  Amencan  colonies.  In  1680  some 
of  them  settled  at  Port  Royal,  8.  C,  but  were  driven  away  by  Spanish  invaders.  In 
1750  the  first  minister  of  the  Secession  church  of  Scotland  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and 
tlie  Associate  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  was  formed.  It  soon  had  congregaiions  in 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  In  1776  the  presbytery  of  New  York  was 
formed.  In  1783  these  presbyteries  united  with  the  Reformed  presbytery  in  forming  the 
Associate  Reformed  synod  of  North  America.  A  small  minority  in  both  denominations 
were  opposed  to  the  union,  and  in  them  the  Covenanter  or  Reformed  and  tlie  Associate 
churches  have  been  continued.  The  latter  was  increased  by  ministers  from  Scotland. 
In  1798  its  first  theological  school  was  established  in  Beaver  co..  Penn.    In  1798  the 

fresbytery  of  Kentucky  was  formed,  and  the  Associate  synod  of  North  America  in  1801. 
D  1800  the  presbytenr  of  Pennsylvania  declared  slavery  to  be  a  moral  evil,  and  unjusti- 
fiable; andm  18^1  the  synod  excluded  all  slave-holders  from  its  communion.  This 
action  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  congregations  in  the  southern  states,  but  the  loss 
was  made  up  by  accessions  in  western  states.  In  1858  the  Associate  synod  included  21 
presbyteries,  231  ministers,  293  congregations,  and  23,500  communicants. 

II.  The  Associate  Reformed  church.  The  Associate  Reformed  synod,  formed  1782, 
organized  itself  in  1802  into  a  general  synod,  composed  of  the  synods  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Scioto,  and  the  Carolinas.  In  1804  a  tneological  seminary  was  established 
in  New  York  city,  with  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  as  prof,  of  theology.  In  1820  the  synod  of 
Scioto  withdrew  from  the  general  synod,  and  that  of  the  Carolinas  at  its  own  request 
was  set*  off  as  an  independent  body.  In  1821  a  union  was  formed  with  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  only  a  ^rt  of  the  denomination  aCTeea  to  it. 
The  synod  of  New  York  continued  its  separate  existence,  and  in  1829  re-established  the 
theological  seminary  at  Newburgh.  In  1855  it  was  united  with  the  western  synod  (of 
Scioto),  and  the  general  synod  or  the  Associate  Reformed  church  was  renewed,  contain- 
ing 4  synods,  28  presbyteries,  253  ministers^  867  congregations,  and  31,284  members. 
They  held  to  the  Westminster  confession,  close  communion,  anti-slavery,  and  the  use  of 
only  the  psalms  in  praise. 

III.  In  1858  the  Associate  and  the  Associate  Reformed  churches  were  reunited  under 
the  name  of  The  United  Presbyterian  church  of  North  America.  In  addition  to  their 
adherence  to  the  Westminster  standards  they  have  adopted  a  testimony  against  slavery 
and  secret  societies,  and  in  favor  of  close  communion,  the  exclusive  use  of  the  psalms 
in  worship,  and  the  duty  of  covenanting.  They  have  three  colleges,  three  theological 
and  two  missionary  seminaries  under  their  charge.  In  1878  they  reported  to  their  gen- 
eral assembly.  9  synods,  66  presbyteries,  647  ministers,  792  congregations,  67  mission 
stations,  78,  m8  members,  and  about  (784,000  contributed  for  the  support  of  the  gospel 
at  home  aud  abroad. 

mnrss  PBOYIVOES.    See  Nbth&blariw. 

inriTEB  STATES  or  AH£BI€A,  a  federated  republic,  composed  of  88  independent 
states,  eight  organized  and  two  other  territories,  and  a  federal  district,  occupies  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  from  lat.  24°  20'  to  49*  n.,  long.  66°  56' 
to  124''  30'  w.,  bounded^  n.  by  the  British  possessions  of  North  America,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  tlie  St. Clair, 
Detroit,  Niagara,  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers;  e.  by  New  BrunswicU,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  gulf  of  Mexico;  s.  by  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mexico;  w.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its 
ffreatest  lenj^th,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  2,760  m.;  greatest  breadth,  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  1600  m. ;  northern  or  British  frontier,  8,350  m. ;  Mexican,  1500  m. ; 
ocean  coast,  including  the  larger  indentations,  12,609  m..  of  which  6.861  are  on  the 
Atlantic,  3,461  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  2,581  on  the  Pacific.  The  territory  of  Alaska, 
long  known  as  Russian  America,  between  lat.  52**  and  71"  27  n.,  and  long.  130**  25',  and 
187*^  86'  w.,  now  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  area  of  the  United  States  is  8.603.844  sq.m.,  or  2.^06,460.160  acres,  obtained 
bv  successive  annexations  of  territory.  In  1783  the  United  States  had  an  area  of  only 
820,680  sq.m.;  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  in  1803,  it  acquired  930.928; 
by  the  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain  in  1819,  59.270;  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845. 
247,000;  by  the  Oregon  treaty  ,with  Great  Britain  in  1846,  280,425;  by  the  Mexican 
treaties,  677,260;  and  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867,  577,390  sq. 
piiles. 

The  88  states  composing  the  federal  republic,  each  having  its  constitution,  legislature, 
executive,  and  judiciary,  and  represented  in  the  federal  congress  bjrtwq  senators,  and 
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ivna  1  U>  39  represeottitives,  according  to  its  poimlation,  are  the  following :  Six  eastern 
or  New  Englaod-— Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island, 
Connecticut;  four  middle — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware;  eleven 
southern — ^Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Qeom&f 
Florida,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas;  seventeen  western — Arkansas,  Ten- 
neflsee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Ejinsas,  California,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Colorado.  The  eight  organized 
territories,  governed  by  the  federal  congress,  with  governors  and  judiciary  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  but  having  a  local  legislature,  and  sending  a  d(>legate 
without  a  vote  to  congress,  are  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington.  Dakota,  Arizona,  Idalio, 
Montana,  Wyoming.  There  is  also  the  Indian  territory,  a  reserve  for  Indian  tribes,  re- 
moved from  the  east  of  the  Miasissippi  river,  governed  by  the  Indians,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  Statea;  the  district  of  Columbia- (60  sq.m,),  ceded  Uv  Maryland, 
including  Washington,  the  federal  capital,  governed  by  congress;  and  Alaska,  under 
niiUtary  rute. 

The  table  annexed  riviBs  the  date  of  the  admission  of  the  statea  to  the  Union,  and 
the  organization  of  terntprie^^  their  areas  in  sq.m.,  and  progressive -population. 

Tbe  states  in  the  table  designated  m  having  been  admitted  1787  to  1790,  were  the 
original  13  states,  which  at  these  dates  adopted  the  federal  constitution.  A  part  of  the 
original  Virginia  now  forms  the  state  of  Wc$t  Virginia.  The  states  in  which  slavery 
existed  in  1^  are  in  ikUieSi.  •  Bv  an  amendment  of  the  constitution^  slavery,  was  abol- 
ished, Dec.  18,  1865.  The  population  given  does  not  include  the.  Indiana  or  aliorigines 
of  the  country,  who  are  unaer  the  protection  of  the  government,  and  who  sparsely  peo- 

Ele  the  Indian  reserves  and  unsettled  territories.  In  1870,  there  were  estimated  to  be  o| 
Ddianrf  in  the  Indian  territory,  69,867;  New  York,  5,1.44;.  California,  .29,025;  Orej^n 
and  Washington  territories, '86,tl74;  Utah,  Nel^raska,  Kansas,  Idttho.  Montatha,  Dakota, 
Nevada,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  160;822;AlKSka;  70,000;  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  26.662>;  forming,  with  small  numibers  in  other  states, 
an  aggregate  of  ^83,712.    Total  estimated  number  m  1875,  saOiOOO. 

No  country  has  been  peopled  by  such  a  variety  of  races.  New  England  was  settled 
by  English  Pnritans,.  and  a  few  Scottish  and  Welsh;  New  York,  by  Dutch;  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Quakers  and  Germans;  Maryland,  by  English  Roman-  Catholics;  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  by  Dutch  and  Swedes;  Virgixua,  by  English  cavaliers;  the  Caroliuas, 
in  part  by  French  Huffuenots;  Louisiana,  by  French;  JBubrida,  Texas,  and  California, 
by  Spanish;  Utah,  by  Mormons,  chiefly  from  England,  Wales,  and  Denmark.  Immi- 
eration  from  Ireland,  Germany,  Englai^d,  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  has 
been  laiige  and  progres^ve.  In  tbe  yiear  ending  June  80,  1875,  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  that  arrnred  in  (h»  United  States  Was  227,877.  Of  4hes6  tlMVe  came  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  86,862;  Germany,  47,760;  China,  16,483.  In  1875-76,  the 
mimber  of  inamigranta  was  169,986.  From  1815  to  1874,. the  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ivelandto  the  United  States  was  4,f05)262.  The  Germans  and  Irish,  and 
their  descendants,  in  the  United  States,  probably  form  one-third  of  the  entire  popu- 
lations. 

Phytneal  Cha/raeUT^-^Thov^  occupying  the  central  portion  of  a  continent,  more  than 
two-thirda  of  the  frontiers  of  %e  U.  s.  are  shores  of-  hikes  and  oceans;  with  numerous 
bays  and  sounds,  rivera  and  lakes.  On  the  Atlantic  cipast  are— Passamaquoddy  bay, 
Penobscot  bay,  Caaco  bay,  Massachusetts  bay.  Long  Island  sound.  New  York  bay, 
Delaware  bay,  Chesapeake  bay,  Albemarle  and  Panilico  sounds,  etc. ;  on  tbe  gulf  of 
Mexico — Tampa  bay,  Appalacbee  bay,  Pensacola  bay.  Mobile  bay,  Atchafalaya  bay, 
Galveston  bay,  Matagorda  bay.  Corpus  Christi  bay,  etc. ;  and  on  the  Pacific— the  channel 
of  St.  Barbara,  bay  of  Monterey,  San  Francisco  bay,  Humboldt  harbor,  strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  Puget's  sound,  etc.,  and  the  bays  and  sounds  of  Alaska.  The  principal  lakes, 
besides  thoae  divided  with  British  America,  are  lake  ChampUin,  lake  Michigan,  Great 
Salt  lake.  Pyramid  lake,  Mono  lake,  lake  Tulare,  and  many  beautiful  clusters  of  smaller 
lakes  in  Maine,  New  York,  Minnesota,  etc. 

The  rivers  of  the  U,  S.  may  be  classed  in  four  divisions;  1.  The  Mississippi  and  its 
branches  (q. v.);  2.  The  rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  or  its  bays  and  sounds — the 
St.  Croix,  renobscot,  Klennebec,  Memmac,  Connecticut,  Hudson^  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna, Potomac,  James,  Roanoke,  Neuse,  Cape  Fear,  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah.  Alta- 
maha,  St.  Johns,  etc. ;  8.  Those,  besides  the  Mississippi,  emptying  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico— the  Chattahoochee,  Alabama,  Tombigbee,  Pearl,  Sabxne,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Col- 
orado, Nueces,  and  Bio  Grande;  4.  Those  emptying  into  the  Pacific — the  Oregon  or 
Columbia.  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Colorado,  etc.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
small  rivers  emptying  into  the  great  lakes,  and  finding  their  outlet  through  the  St. 
Lawrence;  and  the  nvera  which  empty  into  the  salt  lidies  of  the  g;reat  interior  basin  of 
Utah. 

The  chief  mountains  of  America  ajre  those  which  belong  U>  the  great  eastern  chain  of 
the  Alleghanies  (see  ArPAi^ACHiMifl)  and  the  Bocky  mounuiinfj  (q.v.).— The  geology  of 
the  U.  8.  will  be  found  described  under  the  titles  Nobth  America  {geclogy),  Ati?a,- 
IjACHIans,  RockV  Mountadj8»  and  the  several  states  and  territories. — The  soil  is  of 
every  variety,  from  the  sterile  deserts  of  the  great  western  plains  and  Utah,  to  the  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  where  heavy  crops  of 
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maize  have  grown  for  fifty  snccessive  years  without  manuring.  The  St.  Lawrence  basin 
is  an  elevated  calcareous  plain,  fertile  and  well  wooded.  The  Atlantic  slope  from 
Maine  to  New  Jersey,  e.  of  the  Hudsonr.  is  hilly,  and  best  adapted  for  grazing-  more 
southerly,  the  coast-belt  is  low,  sandy,  in  places  swampy,  with  pine-barrens,  the  inland 
region  fertile,  and  amone  the  best  in  the  country.  The  Mississippi  valley  is  generally 
level,  and  prairie-land  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  with  a  rich  mold,  in  places  ^  ft.  deep. 
North-west,  the  country  rises  to  a  high  and  sterile  region,  extending  from  200  to  400  m. 
from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  Texas  slope  has  rich  bottom-lands  on  the 
coast,  a  fine  rolling  fertile  country,  rising  to  a  high  plateau,  dry  and  sterile,  except  in 
the  river-bottoms.  The  Pacific  slope  is  generally  sterile,  except  tne  great  valleys  between 
the  mountain-ranges,  and  bordering  the  rivers,  which  are  of  CTeat  TCrtllity.  Utah,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fertile  spots,  is  a  desolate  untimberea  region  of  salt  lakes  and 
land  saturated  with  alkaline  substances.  The  country  e.  of  the  Mississippi,  except  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  was,  at  its  settlement,  heavily  wooded,  and  there  are 
still  vast  forests  of  valuable  timber— beech,  birch,  maple,  oak,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce, 
walnut,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  etc. ;  and  in  the  south,  live  oak,  water  oak,  magnolia,  pal- 
metto, tulip-tree,  cypress,  cotton-wood,  cane,  etc.  West  of  the  97th  meridian  stretches 
a  vast  re^on  of  almost  treeless  prairie^;  forests  again  occur  in  the  Rocky  mountains;  and 
California,  Oregon,  and  "WashiDgton  territory  have  the  largest  timberin^  P^^TKY l^'    "^^^ 
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OiimaU,^VoT  a  paiticQlar  account  of  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  We  reefer  t(9  ^: 
articles  Rausr*  and  Tsamwiauuui  TEUTKiUTimB^  It  ia  remarkable  for  wide  tnuiaition3' 
of  cold  a&d  heat,  rain  and  drought,  except  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  where  the  tem*' 
penuuire  Yarieabnt  12"  Fahf.,  and  weetera  Os^on  and  Washington  territory,  where  tl^. 
cUfedate  is  like  that  of  England*  •  With  few  exQ^>t]on8,  the  aumjmers  are  hot,  both  q,  and 
a.  the  theimdiaeler  rising  at  tlmea  to  iW  Fahr«»  and  along  the  northern  raqge  of  states 
ainkiag  to  •^20'*,  and  even  sometimeaaa  low.as  — 40°.  The  whole  Atlantic  coast  has  a 
winter  tempeiaituft  10°  lower  than  that  of  weatern  Europe  in  the  same  latitude.  Thu^ 
at  New  York,  in  the  latitude  of  Madrid,  the  Hudson  river  is  frozen,  and  the  harbor  at 
timea.JUled  with  floating  loe.  The  oauaes  modifying  the  climates  of  the  different  por- 
tions-of  the  states  chiefly  adseout  of  the  ohrsical  features;  of  which  tbe  Rocky  moun- 
tabis,  'the  gi^  of  MexksD,  the  Atlantic^  ana  the  lake  aystem  In  the  n.  are  the  most  pfomi- 
neat.  On  the  w.,  f  rogta  the  dioMa  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Cascade  mountains,  one  of  the 
most  important  ranges  of  mountains  in  America,  the  climate  resembles  that  ^f  Qreat 
Britain  more  oloeely  than  that  of  any  o4her  conntry  in  the  world,  being  mild  and  humid, 
with  freqment. showers  at  all  seasons.  But  the  great  valley  lying  between  the  Cascade 
and  the  Kodnr  mountains  is  almost  esnturelv  a  rainless  district,  because  the  westerly 
winds  are  dramed  of  tboir  moiature  in  orossfng  the  Cascade  mountains  before  arTiving 
there.  In  winter,  it  is  covered  with  snow,  but  in  aomner  is  dry  and  arid.  Owinff, 
however,  te  the  copievs  stceams  poured  down  from  the  melting  anow,  it  presents  abund- 
anct  fadlitiea  for  inigaHon,  so  that  its  capabilities  and  resources  are  great,  if  they  were 
jmyperly  developed*  The  country  e.  of  the  Rooky  mountains  depends  for  Us  rain  on 
the  gulf  of  Menico;  and  the  vaiuCall  there  is  distributed  most  in  the  low  plains,  and  least 
on  &e  .plAteauJL  and  moontains.  Henee  over  thia  exteoaive  district,  southerly  winds  are 
waorm  and  moist,  amdl  westeriy:  and  northerly  diy  and  cold.  The  xesuU  ia  rapid  altema* 
tions  of  ten^Mciatifre^  suoh  as  an»  never  eYperienced  in  western  £urppe»  the  temperature 
having,  frequently  a  cange  in  the.eourse  of  a  day  of  50**  or  00^  I^  the  New  England 
atates,  the  Boctterly  stod  easteri^  winda  are  coid»  moist,  and  chiUy,  accompanied  with 
freqnent  fogs;  otherwise  the  elrnmle  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  climate  of 
the  states  surnmndlog  tha  gnsat  lakes  in  the,  n.  is  mild  and  moist  in  summer  as  compared 
with  the  other  northern  states;  but  in  winter,  when  the  lakes  are  fix»en  bvev,  a  degree 
of  cold  isezperienoed  i^reater,  absolutely  and  r^tively,  than  anywJ^reelae  in  thestates* 
Thia  excessive  ooild  ia  caused  by  the  conntiy  beiaff  exposed  in.  the  n.  to  the  full  sweep  of 
the  polar  ooirepst  from  tbe  n. ;  but  more  partiouhirry  to  its  low-lying  sttaation,  thus  form- 
ing, as  it  w«re,  a  vast  baein  into  which  is  ponred  from  all  sides  the.cold,  and  therefore 
heavy,  currenla  of  air  chilled  hf  terresttiai  radiation  during  the  winter  season.— rThe 
hearai  of  iM»  United  Btalea.vwieii  wdth  climate,  elevation,  ete;  Swamps  and  river-bot- 
toma  inaeme  fegidns,  espedally  the  moce  fertile,  are  malarioua.  The  rice-swamps  pf 
OecH^a  and  South  Carolina  are  fatal  to  whites,  but  not  to  nejproes.  In  vast  tracts  of 
new-country,  «vens  the  rolling  and  hilly,  the  distarbhnce  of  tlie  soil  causes  intermittent 
fevers.  Diseasev  of  the  lungs  prevail  in  tbe  northern  and  middle  states,  l^Hous  fevers  in 
the  southern;  in  ttie  western,  intermittent  and  remittent  bilious.  In  1860,  the  average 
nKMtaMty  was  1  In  73,  varying  rattier  widely  in  different  regions,  modifled  not  only  by 
cUmate,  but  by  the  presence  of  laue  towns,  and  by  immigratioii  and  emigratton.  The 
deaths  in  Vermont,  a  rural  New  England  state,  were  1  per  cent;  in  Florida,  the  most 
eouttteriy,  though  increased  by  consumptive  patiento.from  the  n.,  1,09;  GeoM;ia,  1.00; 
Alabama,  1.18;  filaine  and  Indiana,  1.80;  Ohio  and  Texas,  l.M;  Missouri*  1.60;  Msasar 

.  chusetts,  with  ninnerous  manufacturing  towns,  1.95;  Louisiana,  with  yellow  fever,  and 
a  large  floating  xmacdimated  population,  2^1.  Probably,  no  portion  of  the  world. is 
more  salubrious  than  Vermont,  and  the  easterly  slope  of  the  AJleffhanies,  Florida,  the 
upper  countjry  around  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  head-waters  of  the  Misaiesippi,  Calif ornia. 
and  Oregon. 

Mhi&nUogy. — ^The  United  States  are  rich  in  mineral  productions.  Coal  is  found  in 
every  state  except  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont»  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Nevada.  The  area  of  the 
«oal-measures  is  estimated  at  800,000  sq.iniles.  The  whole  extent  of  the  coal  area  in  the 
Ubited  States  has  been  divided  into  four  principal  coal-fielda  or  tracts — vijs.,  the  Great 
Central  Allegfaanian  or  Appalachian  coal-neld,  extendinf^  from  Tuscaloosa  in  Alabama, 
through  eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  western  Virgmia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  reappearing  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sootia.  This  field  has  been  com- 
puted to  cover  within  the  United  States  sn  area  of  60,000  to  60,000  sq.m.,  of  which 
about  40,000  sq.m.  are  considered  workaUe  srea.  It  is  subdivided  into  eisht  minor 
divisions,  productive  of  bituminous  coal  The  second  coal-field  occupies  the  greater , 
part  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  in  extent  is  nearly  equal  to  the  first  A  thim  field 
coveiB  a  large  portion  of  Missouri;  and  tiie  fourth  the  greater  part  of  the  state  of  Mlchi- 
flnm.  The  Chesterfield  bituminous  coal-field,  a  detached  district  of  small  area  near 
Richmond,  Va.,  contains  the  oldest-worked  collieries  in  America,  and  for  many  years, 
furnished  the  only  supply  of  coal  for  the  sea-board  towns.  The  production  of  1873-74 
was  46,418,840  tons,  three-fourths  of  which  were  produced  in  Pennsylvania  alone..  Con* 

nected  with  the  coal-fields  are  the  petroleum  springs,  which  form  a  source  of  great 
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Wealth  to  AADrtoOffltleB.  Tbe^spOfts  of  potrolevm  to  Britatn  «l<me,  iAlMQ*  aiBoaiiteit 
to  £770,488.  Bee  Naphtha.  Beds  of  rich  marl  are  found  In  several  of  the  easlefB  atatea, 
find  in  many,  nitm^^ed  and  carbonates  of  soda  and  polMsia,  ttypsmn,  and  marbkof  great 
▼aHety  and  sottie  of  mre  beanty.  Iron  is'  foiund  eyeiyivSere^  from  thm  pure  metal  in 
mountain  massee,  to  bog-ore;  and  in  many  places  inclose  proximity  to  ooal.  Lead 
exists  in  rich  depositis  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  Copper  ia  fovad  in 
several  states,  and  in  great  quantities  of  ores  of  71  10  90  per  cent,  on  ttw  bovden  of  Jake 
Superior.  Zinc  etfsts  in  considerable  quantities  in  New  Jersey  and  PeDBaylvmitw  Tin 
has  l)een  found  in  Maine  and  California.  Silver  is  found  in  lead  and  copper,  and  in 
rich  silver  mines  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  Gold  ia 
found  in  small  quantities  in  the  eastern  stales;  in  kirger  deposits  in  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia;  and  in  great  quantities  in  California,  Ovegon,  Cak>nido, 
Nevada,  and  Washington,  Arizona,  New  Mexioo^,  and  Montana  territories;  There  are- 
also  found  platina  in  small,  and  mercury  in  larre  quantities  In  Calif bmia,  cBmium  and 
iridium  in  Oregon, cobalt  in  North  Carolina  and  Missonrt,  andnideelin  Conneeilcutaiid 
Pennsylvania. 

AgrimUure.-^yf fth  an  abundance  of  fertile  land,  agrionlture  holds  the  firsl  plaee  in 
the  natioual  industry.  In  1870,  407,785,041  acres  were  oecupied  as  farms,  of  winch  the 
cultivated  land  was  1^,921,090  acres.  According  to  the  ammiltand  reumiB  for  1871» 
the  acreage  of  th^  principal  crops  was  as  follows:  Hay,  10,000,058;  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  84,091,187;  wheat,  19,9!^, 898;  oats,  8,865,800;  potatoes,  l,dOO,Md;  bwokwheal^ 
418,016:  barley,  l,177,e66-  tobacco,  896,762;  rye,  1,009»581.  The  other  crops  were 
sugar,  rice,  peas,  and  beans,  hemp,  flax  etc.  The  aTsrage  sisie  of  farms,  nearly  ail 
held  by  their  cultivators  in  fse^imple,  is  158  acies.  The  quantities' of  the  chief  mi- 
cultural  productions  of  1871  were:  Indian  corn,  901,898^000  btiBh€te;.wbcai,  280,f78%400 
bushels;  oats,  206,748.00iO  bushels;  potatoeSi  120,461,700  bnshels^  bariay,  26,718,50^ 
bushels;  rye,  16.855,500  bushels;  buckwheat,  8,8S8.700  bushels^  kar,  i»a,289;400  tons; 
tobacco,  268, 196, 100 lbs. )  cotton,  8, 100,000  baies.  In  1869-70, 2^15%5liacre8ol  the  pnhUc 
land  were  sold  for  cash,  mostly  at  the  ordinary  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  gaiter  an 
acre;  515,860  acrsB  were  bought  ^th  militarjr  wafraots,  and  8,698,^10  acMa  were  entered 
under  the  law  of  congress,  which  gives  a  homestead  after  fl^e  years-  oecnpatlon,  while 
Upward  of  one  million  and  a  half  wene  granted  to  agrlcuMviml  sdhools,  railways,  Indian 
reservations,  or  individual  states.  Vast  quantttiies  of-  hmd  harm-  been  inpowtisbed, 
exhausted,  and  abaMoned*  but  improved  systems  of  agiicultace  nre  promoted  by  the- 
government,  and  widely  introduced.  Wheat  and  mtAze  are  grown  in  ali  tbe.statea-; 
cotton,  s.  of  lat.  87*;  cane-sugar,  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  aiAl  Florida;  henp snd  tolncoo^ 
chiefly  between  lat.  W  and  40^  Vice,  in  Bovth  Oardlina  and  Oeoi^-,  flg(»aadoranfeB- 
flourish  in  the  gnlf  states;  and  peaches,  girvpes,  melods;  ahdotiMr  deli^outiiruHaare 
abundant  and  in  greatperf jotion  a.  of  lat.  48<^  At  the  'oepaai  of  the  United  Statea,. 
taken  in  1870.  there  were  in  tha<conntry  8i690,.919  hdrse^  88»074,6M  oaltle*  88,477J951 
sheep,  and  25,184,640  hogs. 

Mankefaeturei,  Cotmnsfde,  e^-^^^Hanufactures,  piv>teeted  by  higli  duAiea  oa  foreicn 
importations,  hhve  had  a  rapid  development,  aa  will  be  seen  is'thn  aoaonnts  of  iadi- 
vidual  states.  The  census  of  1870  gives  the  following  aggregates  for  liio  year:  I^ff«lraQ» 
used  chiefly  in  the  manofacture  of  stbves  and  hoHow^waro,  2^06^,801  Ions;  rolledf  iroii, 
1,975,000  tons;  mantifaeiorieB  of  cotton,  966,  making  goodatothe  value  of  $17%489»7a9; 
2,891  woolen  mills,  using  17^,000.600  Iba.  wool,  and  17,57^,929  lbs.  cotton,  in  mixed  fab- 
rics, and  producing  goo<n  to  the  value  of  $155,405,858;  leather  ia  hoots  and  shoea^  value 
{1^,704,055,  curried  and  tanned,  (180,000,000;  flour,  $444,085448;  Itnnbar,,  $ilR159,- 
827;  with  large  quantities  of  petroleum,  spirits^  india-rubbev  goodss  steam  enginea,  and 
machinery,  paper,  oilcloth,  carriageli,  sewing  machines,,  and  a^cutearal  im^ements. 
The  chief  manufacturing  states  ore  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Maasachuaetls,  Rhode 
Island,  Cohnecticnt,  New  York,  New  Jereey,  Pennsylvani&»  and  Maryhmd. .  The  whole 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  large  and  small,  in  the  United  States  in  1870, 
was  258,148.  employing  a  capital  of  $d,ll'8,dSK»,769;  using  taw  moterinl  of  the  value  of 
$2,488,427,242;  and  employing  the  labor  of  1,615,598  males  and  828,770  females,  besides. 
114.628  children,  and  producing  manufactures  valued  at  $4,282,825,442. 

The  commerce  of  the  Untted  States,  foreign  and  internal,  is  in  proportion  to  its  agri- 
culture and  industiT.  The  exports  of  the  year  ending  June  80,  1876,  ammttnted  to 
$686,620,598.  or  £127,824,118.  of  which  the  chief  arlicka  were  wheat,  floor,  ootton, 
tobacco,  pork,  and  hams,  butter,  cheese,  lumber,  fldi,  manufactured  goods,  oils,  gold, 
and  silver,  etc.  The  imports  were  $476,576,871,  or  £96,815,874,  the  principal  articles 
being  foreign  manufactures,  sugar,  tea,  cc^ee,  wool,  iron,  adftd  steel,  etc.  The  total 
num'l)er  of  vessels  that  entered  in  the  foreiirn  trade  in  1874--75  was  27,961,  with  a  tonaege 
of  11.692,810;  cleared,  28,288  vessels,  of  11,896;507  tons.— Great  facilities  lor  iateraal 
commerce  are  given  by  free  trade  between  all  states  and  territories,  and  the  great  extent 
of  navigable  rivers,  canals,  and  railways.  The  Mississippi  and  its  branches  aiiord  20,000 
m.  of  steamboat  navigation;  and  moBt  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  Paciflc,  are  navigable  from  100  to  500  m. :  canals  unite  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson  river  with  lakes  Champlain,  Ontario,  and  Erie  in  New  York,  the  Delsb- 
ware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio  with  lalce  Brie  in  Ohio  aad 
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IndiaiM^iundtbe  Misisfiuippi  wit|L  lake  Middgan  in  Bliiiois.  Other  caaalfl  make  with 
tiufttdati  uxtei»t  ai  8»600  m.,  ooBting  fl 001,000, 000.  Railways  extend  from  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  of  which  there  were  in  opera- 
tion in  Jan.,  197$^  74,658  miles.  The  number  of  telegraph  offices  was,  6,892;  the  total 
lengtb  of  liaes^  71^,000  m.;  and  of  wires,  172,000  miles. 

ISkftteatitm  and  BeUgian. — The  benevolent,  literary,  and  scientific  ioatitutions  of  the 
United  States  sore  generally  state  institutions,  accounts  of  wkich  wiU  bo  fbuad  under 
the  heads  of  the  respeetiTe  states.  The  exceptions  are  the  Smillhsoniiin  institute  (q.v.), 
American  association  for  the  adTancement  of  science,  the  national  academy  of  ECiencea, 
and  military  and  naval  academies  and  bospitals.--^In  the  United  States  are  360  colleges, 
96  theological  schools,  20  schools  of  law,  71  of  medicine,  26  soientifte,  great  numbei^  of 
academies  or  high  schools*  and  female  seminaries.  Free  common  schools  are  established 
in  nearly  all  the  states,  sufficient  for  universal  education,  supported  bjr  taxes,  school 
funds,  and  in  all  the  new  states,  the  reservation  of  one  or  two. sections  of  land, 
of  048  acres  each,  in  every  township.  In.  1874,  t&ere  were  7d  ptiblic,  11  toaries  con- 
taining 25,000  volumes  or  more,  9  of.  which  had  upward  of  100,000  volumes,  and  a 
greol  many  lyceoms,  literaxy  societies,  and  courses  of  popular  lectures.  The  press  is 
very  •aotiva  In  1871,  there  were  6,056  periodical  pubbeations — 637  daily,  247  semi- 
weekly  or  tri^weekly,  4»642  weekly,  820  monthly  and  semi^motttbly,  and  62.  quarterly^ 
havi  Off  an  aggregate*  annual  circulation  of  •1,486^551,588. 

RMiglon  is  free  from  any  interference  of  eitber  the  federal  or  state  govemmeots, 
and  all  denominaitions  exist,  m  entire  freedom  upon  the  voluntary  principle..  There 
•  were,  acoording  to  the  oeneus  <rf  1870,  66,082  churches  or  places  of  worship  in  tlie 
United  States^  giving  562  seats  to  each  1000  of  populatioa  The  RomaB  Catholics 
possess  8)806  eduioes,  with  1,000,514  stttingB.  Of  the  twenty  or  more  denominalions  o( 
Pnvtestants,  ther  most  nnm«raaB>  aro  the  Methodists,  posSeesinff  21,887  edifices,  with 
6,5284300  sittinffs;  after  whom  come  Baptists,  having  18.962  edifices,.  4360.135  sittings; 
Presbyterians,  7,071  edlfloes,  2^698,244  sittings;  OongregaldonaliStok  2,715edifices,  1,117,- 
f^mtktkagB;  Episcopalians,  2,601  edifices,  991,051  sittihgs;  ChrisUin  Connection,  2,822 
•dt#ees,  860,602  sittings;  Lutherans,  2,776  edifices^  977^882 si ttingB;  Reformed  cburcbes^ 
l>«18«ilifiieesv  658,928  sittatt£»;  United  Brethren  in€hrtst»  937  edifices,  265,025  sittings, 
etc.    The  Jews  havo  152  edifices,  with  78,265  sittings. 

Chni$iMion,  Oifvemmenl,  etc^The  ^vemment  of.  the  United  States  is  one  of  limited 
and  speeiflefioweis;  stdotly  defined  by  a  writl^  constitution,,  fmmed  by  a.  ooovention 
o£  thn  states  in  1787,  which  went  into  operaUon  after  being,  ratified  by  the  thirteen 
original  states  4n  1789.  iby  whifoh  instrument  the  several  states,  having  their  independent 
republican  governments,  conferred  upon,  a  federal  congress,  executive,  or  president^  and 
ittdieiary,  such  powers  as.  were  necessary  to  "  form-  a  more  perfect  union,  .establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquilUty,,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  a^d  secure  the 
blessing  of  .liberty."  The  lejiislatiye  .powem  ^nted  to  the  federal  government  are 
vested  m  a  congress  of  the  United  Siates;  oofisisting  of  a  senate  of  two  senators  from 
each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof;  and  a  bouse  of  representatives,  consisting  of 
one  or  piore  members  from  each  state,  elected  by  all  male  citizens  over  21  ^ears  of  age; 
so  that  the  states^  large  and  small,  have  each  2  votes  in  the  senate,  and  frbm  1  to  38  (in 
1882,  New  York  had  40  members)  in  the  house  of  representatives,  which  consists  of  292 
members,  or  1  to  182,509  of >  population*  The  fleoator.  must,  b^  80  y^ars  old*,  and  is 
chosen  for  6  years;  the  representative,  25  years  old  and  elected  for  two  years.  Senators 
and  representatives,  according  to  an  act  of  congress  passed  in  1874;  are  paid  $6, 000  per 
annum,  with  traveling  expenses^  The  senate  is  presided  over  by  the  yice:presi(T^.nt;  ana  is 
a  high  court  for  trial  m  cases  of  impeachment.  It  also  confirms  the  appointments  of 
the  president,  and  ratifies  treaties  made  with  foreign  powers.  Revenue  bills  originate 
in  the  house  of  representatives.  Bills  passed  by  both  houses,  within  the  limits  Ot  their 
constitutional  powers,  become  laws  on  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  president;  or,  if 
returned  with  his  veto,  may  be  passed  over  it  by  two-thir^  of  both  houses. 

By  the  constitution,  the  states  granted  to  congress  power  ;';''to;lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imports,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  ana  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States;**  to  borrow  money;  to  regulate  commerce;  to  estab- 
lish uniform  naturalization  and  bankruptcy  laws;  to  coin  moniey,  atid  fix  the  standards 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  punish  counterfeiting;  to  establish  ipost-offices  and  post- 
roads ;  to  secure  patents  and  copyrights;  punish  piracies;  declare  war;  raise  armies  and 
navy;  to  call  out  the  militia,  reserving  to  the  states  to  appoint  their  officers;  and  to  gov- 
ern the  district  of  Columbia,  and  all  places  purchased  for  forts,  arsenals,  etc.,  with  the 
consent  of  the  state  tegislatures.  All<  powers  not  expressly  granted  are'  reserved  to  the 
states  or  the  people;  but  thO  states,  though  sovereign  and  independent  under  the  Gonsti^ 
tution,  with  all  powers  of  local  legislation,  eminent  doniain  (i.e.,  absolnte  possession  oi 
thesoilX  and  power  of  life  and  death,  with  which  neither  president  nor  congress  can 
interfere,  cannot  make  treaties,  coin  money,  levy  duties  on  imports,  or  exercise  the 
powers  granted  to  congress. 

The  executive  of  the  federal  government  is  a  president,  chosen  by  an  electoral  college^ 
equal  in  number  to  the  senators  and  representatives,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  statea 
lie  must  be  a  native  of  the  United  States,  85  years  old,  and  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
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y^tun.  Mid  may  be  n^fdected  wittiovft  limiftJ  His  aalaTf.is  MHVOOO  %'  ymr.  TheTioe* 
president,  who,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  presidontv  succecda  him,  is  president  of  the 
senate.  If  he  should  die  after  beooming  president,  his  eucdeasor  wonla  he  ohosea  by 
cotigresa  The  president,  by  and  with  the  consent  ■  of  the  aeaatef  appoints  &  cabineir 
consisting  of  the  secretaries  of  state  and  foreisn  affabs,i  iveasury,  vaz,  navy,  interior^ 
the  postmaster-general,  and  attorney-general.  These  officers  have  salarieSiix  $10,000  a 
year,  liave  no  seats  in  congress,  and  are  solely  respoaaibie  to  the  presadent,  who  also 
appoints  directly,  or  through  hie  subordiuates,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  Aar7--^f 
which  he  is  commander-in-chief — the  justices  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  reTeDUH^omoer^ 
postmasters,  etc. — in  all  about  100,000  persona. 

The  judiciary  cooaists  of  a  supreme  court,  with  one  ehief- justice  and  seven  aasiatant' 
justices,  appointed  by  the  president  for  life,  and  district  judges  in  each  diatriek  The 
supreme  court  has  jurisdiction  in.  all  cases  arising  under  the  ooBBtitution.  lawa,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States;  causes  affecting  ambassadors  and  consuls^  of  admiralty 
and  jurisdiction;  controversies  to  which  the  United  Btatea-isa  party,  or  between  a  state 
and  the  dtizens  of  another  state,  citizens  of  different  states,  eitizeoa  and  fovcdign  staiea. 
lib  lias  original  lurisdiction  in  state  caaes,  or  those  affecting  ambassadors  or.oonsula-* 
in  otherS)  appellate.  A  penon  may  be  tried  for  tt«ason,  both  a^iost.the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  against  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  oitixenv  The  president  can  repr^Bve  or 
pardon  a  person  condemned  by  a  federal  court;  but  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the 
judgments  of  state  tribunala  Besides  the  supreme  court,  tiiere  are  United  States  dis- 
trict courts»  with  judges,  district  attorneys,  ana  marRha1s»  in  diatricta  oomprinag  part  oc 
whole  of  the  several  states.  The  citizens  of  each,  state-  are  entitled  to  aU  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  several  states.  Orimfnals  eacaplng  from  one  state  to  another  are 
^ven  up  for  trial  on  demand  of  the  executive;  and  the  constitution  declared,  before  the 
rebellion,  tliat  "no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  an  consequence  of  any  law  or  rei^iiiation  thereinh,.  bediachai^ed 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  Up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  wlMin  swdi 
service  or  labor  may  be  due. "  The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  oonveation  caMad 
et  the  request  of  two-thirda  of  the  stales;  or  amendments  may  be  propoaed  bj  a  vols  of 
two-thfards  of  conmss,  and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  stales;  but*'  no  etate»  without 
its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate." 

The  president,  either  directir,  or  through  the  secretarv  of  state  and  foreign  affairs, 
appoints  ministers,  consuk,  ana  oonmtlar  agents  to  foreign  conntriea.-  There  «re  19 
envoys-extraordinary  and  ministers-pHeeipoleiitiary,  raoeiving  from  |17,509  to  tli^OOO 
ealary;  4  commissioners,  at  $7,500;  1(^  ministers  reaident,  (7,600  to  14,000.  The  co&- 
euls  are  paid  by  fees  or  salaries  from  9600  to  (7,IK)0. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  charge  of  the  treasury,  finances,  and  revenue  of  the 
country,  with  its  custom-houses  and  revenue-cutter  eervioe. 

Bfiiemte,  Btependitwre,  4te, — ^The  following  table  gives  the  expenditures  <excepting 
interest  on  debt),  and  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  fSr  90  different  years: 
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Civil  list 


MUitaiy. 


Karal. 


Total  «!<> 


Deht. 


tM7. 
18ia, 
J84». 
iSfiO. 
1851. 
1868. 
1868. 
1884. 
18B6. 
18B6. 
1857. 
1868. 
1889. 
1860. 
1861. 
1868. 
1808. 
1804. 
1878. 
1875u 


18,718^4 

6,se^o?Q 

17,8n,W7 
17,t79.7W 
17.175,797 
85,M7,878 
84,188,497 
85^874,881 

86,887^888 
88,787,810 
81,885,057 
86,047,8% 
84,511,47« 
87,470,440 
86,068,498 
96,570,880 
108,011574 


941,881,006 
97,8aDa68 
17,880,096 
18,801,764 
11,811,708 
IMMvOTt^ 
15,476,886 
14,848,691 
18,900,666 
80,881,004 
84,610,040 
81,587,807 
27,907,7»4 
16.400,707 
82.981,160 
304,868,707 
599,898,000 
600,701,848 
86,878,157 
41,180,645 


T,98l4688 
91.400,787 

?» 

8,087,708 
8,088.886 
10^891,640 
10,768,108 
18,881,841 
14,077,047 
18,786,867 
18,076,001 
14,718,610 
11,518,160 
18,488,577 
48,074,560 
68,811,105 
86,788,308 
81,840^10 
81,197,686 


f66,080,O0B 
48,811,070 

57,6|l,6e7 
48,008,168 
48,006,870 
46A17,806 
4d,544J868 
51,0IMS 
66.065,898 
00,178,408 
64,877,888 
71,901,180 
06,840,896 
60,848,474 
68,867,068 
401,564,758 
090,080,168 
811,508,6to 
153,801,850 
171,689,848 


•45,080,060 
05JB04.49O 
64,704408 
64,898,888 
88,600.805 
07.000,899 
50,888,157 
44,975,460 
80.900.781 
80.088,010 

68,754,609 

64,700,708 

90,807,888 

511,886,874 

1,008,798,181 

1,740,600,480 

8,868,851,388 

8,887818,048 


The  great  decrease  of  the  total  expenditure  in  the  years  1872  and  1875,  compared 
with  1864,  is  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  na^al  and  military  expensesupon  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war  in  1865. 

The  reyenue  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  war  of  secession,  1861,  was  drawn  almost 
wholly  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  duties  on  imports,  in  1850,  the  revenue  from 
customs  was  $39,668,686;  from  lands,  etc.,  $3,707,112— total.  $48,875,798.  In  1860,  the 
revenue  from  customs  was  $58.187,511 ;  lands,  etc.,  $2,877,691 — ^total,  $66,064,606.  Tbe 
cost  of  the  war  comx)elled  the  government  to  add  to  these  resources  a  system  of  internal 
revenue  or  direct  taxation,  consisting  of  stamps,  licenses^  excise,  income-tax,  etc..  by 
which  the  revenues  were  increased  in  1865  to  $809,510,982.    The  revenue  for  the  year 
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187IIk79  amounted  to  $4^^,798.281/ incKidioffftJacse^  balance  from  the  preceding  year; 
the  principal  Items  beiu?  customs,  $146,07l,98Vand  . internal  revenue,  |116^ 700,7324 
The  expenditure  ^SA  $816,990,549,  including  $100,243,271  of  interest  on  .the  debt; 
$57,084,199  for  army  and  navy;  $17,282,240  for  civil  service;  and  $48,315,782  for  pub- 
lic works.    The  total  debt  in  1876  was  upward  of  $g,  180^000,000. 

The  currency  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  mixed, one  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
and  bank-notes.  Specie  was  for  many  years  the  onlv  money  recognized  bj  the  federal 
government;  paper  money  being  issuedf  by  chartered  banks.  The  exigencies  of  the  war 
of  1861-65  compelled  the  government  to 'issue  paper-money,  and  to  establish  national 
banks,  in  1871,  for  its  circulation.  The  paper  circulation  of  the  United  States,  June 
80,  1870,  was— United  States  notes  and  fractional  currency,  $898,480,562;  issue  of 
national  banks,  $299,729,884.  The  capital  of  state  banks  was  $67,000,000,  and  of  pri- 
vate banks  upward  of  $800,000,000.  Specie  payments  were  resumed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1879. 

The  specie  currency  of  the  United  States  consists  of  tbe  sold  dollar  (value  in  exchange 
about  4b.  sterling);  the  half -eagle,  $5;  the  eagle,  $10;  the  double  esfle,  $20;  silver  dol- 
lar,  half-dollar,  quarter,  dime,  10  cents;  half -dime;  nickel  cent,  or  100th  part  of  a  dol- 
lar. The  coinage  of  1870  was— eold,  $30,108,864;  silver,  $2,670,054;  copper,  $611,445; 
from  the  establishment  of  the  mint  to  June  80,  1870,  $1,126,419,579. 

Army  and  Navy, — The  army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  command  of  the  presi- 
dent, consisted,  in  1790,  of  1260  men.  In  1861,  its  numbers  were  14,000,  and  those  who 
took  part  with,  the  confederates,  or  were  disbanded  in  the  confederate  states,  reduced 
the  number  to  about  5,000.  April  15, 1861,  75,000  volunteers  were  called  out;  May  4, 
64,000;  July  and  Dec,  1861,  500,000;  July  1,  1862,  800,000;  Aug.  4,  1862.  800,000;  sum- 
mer of  186a.  800,000^  Peb.  1,  1864,  500,000.  The  total  number  called  out  from  1861  till' 
the  end  of  the  war  m  186$,  was  2,670,874.  This  vast  army  was  procured  by  volunteer- 
ing* by  enlistment  in  the  regular  army,  and  by  drafts  or  conscriptions;  but  the  greater 
part  by  bounties  of  800  to  lOOO  dollars  to  each  volunteer.  Large  numbers  of  recruits 
were  also  found  among  newly  arrived  immigrants:  and  the  negro  troop  recruited  in  the 
seceded  t>r  slave  states,  in  Oct.,  1868,  numbered  88,707,  and  increased  in  numbers  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  1871,  the  regular  army  was  reduced  to  the  legal  standard  of  30,000 
enlisted  men,  and  it  was  subsequently  enacted  that  from  1875  there  should  be  no  more 
than  25,000  men  enlisted  at  any  one  time.  The  miliUa  of  the  United  States  organised 
under  the  state  governments^  numbers  8,245,198.  There  are  numerous  arsenals  and 
manufactories  oi  ai:msat  Springfield  (a. v.)  Massachusetts;  Pittsburgh  (q.v.),  Pennsylva- 
nia, etc.  The  military  academy  at  West  Point  educates  cadets,  nominated  from  each 
states  by  members  of  congress,  and  appointed  by  the  president^  who  receive  commissions 
8»  ofQoers  la  the  army. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  in  1876  consisted  of  27  iron-clads,  72  other  steamers. 
Slid  26  sailing-vessels.  The  iron-clad  turret-steamers  (ODe  Tukriet-ship)  called  monitors, 
constitute  a  powerful  portion  of  the  American  navy.  A  naval  academy  haa  b^n  estab- 
lished at  Annapolis,  Maryli^pd,  for  the  education  of  naval  cadets. 

The  post-office  department,  organised  before  the  levoIutloQ  of  1775  by  Benjami« 
FrankHn,  had  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  36,515  offices.  There  passed  through 
the  post  778,000,000  letters,  etc 

The  secretary  of  the  interior  has  charge  of  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  the  patent  office,  Indian  office,  pension  office,  public  buildings, 
national  hospital  for  the  insane^,  public  printing,  and  education. 

.flfeto;:^.— The  territories  now  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  of  America,  thouffh  they  were 
probably  visited  on  their  north-eastern  coast  by  INorse  navigators  about  the  vear  1000, 
continued  the  sole  possession  of  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  (wbo  had  succeeded  earlier 
and  extinct  races),. until  the  discoveiy  of  i^nerica  by  Columbus,,  1492,  In  1498  an  Eng- 
lish expedition,  under  the  command  pf  Sebastian  Cabot,  explored  the  eastern  coast  of 
America  from  X^aWador  to  Virginia,  perhaps  to  Florida.  In  1513  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
landed  near  St.  AiLB^stine  i^  Florida,  and  explored  a  portion  of  that  region  in  a  roman- 
tic search  fQr  the  xountain  of,  youth.  In  1520  some  Spanish  vessels  from  St.  Domingo 
were  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Carolina,  in  1521,  by  the  conquests  of  Cortes  and  his  fol'- 
lowers,  Mexico,  including  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  became  a  province  of 
Spain.  In  1589-^,. Ferdinand  de  Soto  led  a  Spanish  expedition  from  the  coast  of  Florida 
across  Alabama,  and  discovered  the  Mississippi  river.  In  1584-85,  sir  Walter  Raleigh 
sent  two  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  attempted  to  form  settlements 
on  Roanoke. island.  A  Spanish  settlement  was  made  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  1565. 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  was  settled  in  1607;  New  York,  then  called  tbe  New  Netherlands. 
1613;  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  1620.  A  large  part  of  the  country  on  the  great  lakes 
and  on  the  Mississippi  was  explored  by  La  Salle  in  1682;  and  settlements  were  made  by 
the  French  at  Kaskaskia  and  Arkansas  Post,  1685;  Mobile  and  Vincennes,  1702.  The 
early  history  of  the  various  colonies  which  now  constitute  the  U.  S.  will  be  found  under 
the  heads  of  the  different  states  and  territories.  The  first  effort  at  a  union  of  colonies 
wais  in  1643,  when  the  settlements  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut  formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  defease  against  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
Indians,  under  the  title  of  "  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England."  They  experienced 
the  benefits  of  united  action  in  1754,  when  an  English  grant  of  lands  to  the  Ohio  com- 
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pany  bh)Ught  on  the  French  and  Indian  war^thePrench  claiming,  at  that  pertod,  as 
the  first  explorers,  northern  New  England,  half  of  New  York,  and  tlie  entire  Mississippi 
valley.  George  Washington  was  sent  on  his  first  expedition,  to  remonstrate  with  tlie 
French  authorities;  and  the  colonies  being  advised  to  unite  for  general  defense,  a  plaa 
for  a  general  government  of  all  the  English  colonies  was  drawn  up  by  Benjamin  Frank 
lin;  but  it  wjts  rejected  by  both  the  colonies  and  the  crown — by  the  colonies,  who  wished 
to  preserve  their  separate  independence,  and  by  the  crown  from  a  jealousy  of  their 
united  strength.  The  colonists,  however,  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  Under  naaj. 
Washington,  they  joined  gen.  Braddock  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  fort  du 
Quesne,  now  Pittsburg;  they  aided  in  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  Ticonderoga,  Crown 
Point,  and  Niagara;  and  rejoiced  in  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  by  which  the  vast  northern 
regions  of  America  became  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  principles  of  a  democratic  or  representative  government  were  brought  to  America 
by  the  earliest  colonists.  The  colonies  themselves  were  founded  by  private  adventure, 
with  very  little  aid  from  government.  The  Plymouth  colony  was  for  eighteen  years  a 
strict  democracy,  and  afterward  a  republic  unaer  a  charter  from  the  crown.  A  repre- 
sentative and  popular  government  was  established  in  Virginia  in  1^0.  It  was  not  until 
the  protectorate  and  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  that  the  colonies  were  considered  as  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  to  be  governed  by  parliament,  when  navigation  acts  were  passed  to 
give  English  ships  a  monopoly  of  commerce,  when  the  produce  of  the  colonies  was 
required  to  be  sent  to  England,  and  duties  were  levied  on  commodoties  sent  from  one 
colony  to  another.  Protests  were  made  against  these  a.ssumptions;  Vi^inia  asserted  her 
right  of  self-government;  and  it  was  not  until  the  English  revolution  or  1688  that  settled 
and  uniform  relations  with,  the  different  colonies  were  established. 

In  1718,  by  the  treaty  6f  Utrecht,  England,  which,  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
imported  slaves  from  Africa  into  her  American  and  West  Indian  colonies,  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  the  slave-trade,  engaging  to  furnish  Spanish  America,  in  88  years,  with 
144,000  negroes.  A  great  slave- trading  company  was  formed  In  England,  one  quarter  of 
the  stock  heing  taken  by  queen  Anne,  and  one-quarter  by  the  king  of  Spain,  tjiese  two* 
sovereigns  becoming  the  greatest  slave-dealers  in  Christendom.  By  this  monopoly, 
Slavery  was  extended  in,  and  to  some  extent  forced  upon,  all  the  American  colonies. 

At  this  period,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  loyalty  toward  the  mother  country. 
The  sons  of  the  more  wealthy  colonists,  especially  in  the  south,  were  educated  in  Eng- 
land; English  literature  pervaded  the  colonies;  the  British  throne  was  the  fountain  of 
honor;  the  colotiles,  thou^i  distinct,  and  differinjj;  in  origin  and  character— Puritan  in 
the  east,  Dutch  Reformed  in  New  York,  Quaker  in  Pennsylvania,  Catholic  in  Maryland, 
and  church  of  England  in  Virginia — were  yet  united  by  language,  common  ties,  fears, 
and  interests.  In  1761  the  enforcemept  of  the  navigation  act  agaihst  illegal  traders,  by 
general  search-warrants,  caused  a  strong  excitement  against  the  government,  especially 
in  Boston.  The  admiralty  enforced  the  law;  niany  vessels  were  seized;  and  the  colonial 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  was  annihilated.  In  1765  the  passing  pf  aq  act  of  parliament 
for  collecting  a  colonial  revenue  by  stamps  caused  general  indignation,  and  led  to  riots. 
Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Virginia  assembly,  denied  the  right  of  partiamefit  to  tax  Ajtnerica» 
and  eloquentlyi  asserted  the  dogma,  "no  taxation  without  representation."  The  first 
impulse  was  to  unite  against  a  common  danger;  and  the  first  colonial  coligressof  S8  dele- 
gates, representing  9  colonies,  made  a  statemt^nt  of  grievances  and  a  declaration  of  rights. 
The  stamps  were  destroyed  or  reshipped  to  England,  and  popolar  soeietled  were  fornied 
in  the  chief  towns,  called  **8on8  of  Liberty."  In  1766  the  stamp  act  was  rej^aled,  to  the 
general  joy  erf  the  colonists;  but  the  principle  of  colonial  taxation  was  not  abandoned; 
and  in  1767  duties  were  levied  on  glass,  paper,  printers*  colors,  and  tea.  Tlils  renewed 
attempt  produced,  in  1768,  riota  in  Boston,  ana  governor  Gage  was  l^urnlshed  with  a 
military  force  of  700  to  preserve  order  and  enforce  the  laws.  In  1778  the,  duties  were 
repealed,  excepting  3d.  a  pound  on  tea.  It  was  now  a  question  of  principle,  and  from 
north  to  south  it  was  determined  that  this  tax  should  not  be  paid.  Some  cargoes  were 
stored  in  damp  warehouses  and  spoiled;  some  sent  back;  in  Boston,  a  mob,  disguised 
as  Indians,  threw  it  into  the  harbor.  To  punish  this  outrage,  parliament  passed  the 
Boston  port  bill,  1774,  by  which  the  chief  town  of  New  En^and  was  no  longer  a  port 
of  entry,  and  its  trade  transferred  to  Salem.  The  people  were  reduced  to  great  distress, 
but  received  the  sympathy  of  all  the  colonies,  and  liberal  contributions  of  wheat  from 
Virffinia,  and  rice  from  CSiarleston,  South  Carolina. 

It  was  now  determined  to  enforce  the  government  of  the  crown  and  parliament  over 
the  colonies;  and  a  fleet,  containing  several  ships  of  the  line,  and  10.000  troops,  was  sent 
to  America;  while  the  colonists,  still  asserting  their  loyalty,  and  with  little  or  no  thought 
of  separation  from  the  mother  country,  prepared  to  resist  what  they  considered  the 
unconstitutional  assumptions  of  the  government.  Volunteers  were  drilling  in  everv 
direction,  and  depots  or  provisions  and  military  stores  were  being  gathered.  A  smafi 
force  l)eing  sent  from  Boston  to  seize  one  of  these  depots  at  Concord,  Mass.,  led  to  what 
IB  called  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  the  b^ginnin^  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  April 
19.  1775.  The  British  troops  were  attacked  on  their  return  by  the  provinciate,  and  com- 
pelled to  a  hasty  retreat.  Tlie  news  of  this  event  summoned  20.000  men  to  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  The  royal  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  colonies  were  taken  possession  of,  with 
their  arms  and  munitions.     Crown  point  and  Ticonderoga,  the  prindp|tl  northern  forti- 
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flcations»  were  surprisedL  and  their  artilleij  apd  stores  appropriated.  A  congress  of  the 
colonies  kssembTed^tit  PhfladelphiiC/iirhlefa  f^sblred  to  r&ise  and  eq^uip  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  and  appointcfi  Qeorge  Washington  commandef-ln-chfef.  June  17,  Bunker  hill,  in 
Charleston,  near  Boston,  where  1500  Americans  had  hastily  intrenched  themselves,  wa9 
taken  by  as&ault  "bj  the  British  troops,  but  with  so  heavy  a  loss  (1054)  that  the  defeat 
had  for  the  provincials  the  moral  effect  of  a  victory.  After  a  winter  of  CTeat  privations 
the  British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston,  carrying  away  in  their  fleet  to  Halifax 
1500  loyal  families. 

The  British  government  now  put  forth  a  strong  effort  to  reduce  the  colonies  t^  sub- 
mission. An  army  of  55.000,  including  17,000  German  mercenaries  C-*  Hessians"),  was 
sent,  under  the  command  of  sir  William  Howe,  to  put  down  this  '^wicked  rebellion.** 
The  prpviiicial  congress,  declaring  that  the  royal  authority  had  ceased,  recommended 
to  the  several  colonies  to  adopt  *'  such  governments  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  the  people  r  and  the  thirteen  colonies  soon  adopted  constitutions  as 
independent  and  sovereign  states.  On  June  7,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
offered  a  resolution  in  congress,  declaring  that  *'the  united  colonies  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  states;  ttiat  thev  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown;  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totallv  dissolved.*'  This  resolution,  after  an  earnest  debate,  was 
adopted  oy  the  votes  of  9  out  of  18  colonies.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Koger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
was  instructed  to  prepare  a  declaration  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolution;  and 
the  celebrated  declaration  of  independence,  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  based  upon  the 
equality  of  men  and  the  universal  right  of  self-government,  and  asserting  that  '*  all  gov- 
ernment derives  its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,*'  on  July  4,  1776, 
received  the  assent  of  the  aele«ites  of  the  colonies,  which  thus  dissolved  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,,  and  declared  themselves  free  and  independent  states,  under  the 
general  title  of  the  18  United  States  of  America— Kew  Hampshire,  Massadiusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Marvland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  CaroKna,  and  €korspa — occupying  a  narrow  line  of 
^e  Atlantic  coast  between  Canada  and  Florida,  e.  of  the  Alleghanies,  with  a  population 
of  about  2,500,000. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  gen.  Washington,  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
thinned  by  the  hardships  of  winter,  hastened  to  New  York.  On  July  8,  gen.  Howe, 
being  Joined  by  his  brother,  admiral  lord  Howe,  and  sir  Henry  Clinton,  found  himself 
at  the  liead  of  85,000  men;  defeated  the  Americans  on  Long  Island,  Aug.  27,  1776,  Com- 
pelled the  evacuation  of  New  York,  and  secured  the  possession  of  its  spacioub  harbor, 
and  the  river  Hudson.  Gen.  Washington,  with  inferior  and  undisciplined  forces, 
retreated  across  New  Jersey,  closely  followed  by  the  English,  hoping  to  save  Phila 
dclphia.  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  the  chief  towns  in  New  Jerse/,  were 
taken,  and  the  British  awaited  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware  to  occupy  Philadelphia.  On 
Christmas  night,  gen.  Washington,  by  crossing  in  boats  among  floatmg  ice,  made  a  suc- 
cessful night-attack  upon  a  Hessian  force  at  Trenton,  and  gave  new  courage  to  the 
desponding  Americans,  who  recruited  the  army,  and  harassed  the  enemy  with  a  winter 
canipaign. 

In  the  meantime  Silas  Deane  and  Benjamin  Franklin  had  been  sent  to  France  to 
solicit  recognition  and  aid.  The  recognition  was  delayed,  but  important  aid  was 
privately  given  in  money  and  supplies,  and  European  volunteers — the  marquis  de 
Lafayette,  baron  Steuben,  baron  de  JFCalb,  Kosciusko,  and  Pulaski — rendering  the  most 
important  services.  Efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  British  colonies  of  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  to  unite  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  an  expedition  was  sent 
against  Montreal  and  Quebec,  lecf  by  gens.  Montgomery  and  Arnolo.  The  Canadians 
refused  their  aid;  Montgomery  was 'killed,  Arnold  wounded,  and  the  remains  of  the 
expedition  returned  after  terrible  sufferings.  In  1777,  after  several  severe  actions  in 
New  Jersey,  generally  disastrous  to  the  Americans,  the  British  took  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  Washington,  with  the  remnants  of  his  army,  went  into  winter-quarters  at 
Valley  Forge,  where  they  stiffered  from  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness. 

While  Washington  was  unsuccessfully  contending  against  disciplined  and  overwhelm- 
ing forces  in  New  Jersey,  gen.  Bureoyne  was  leading  an  army  of  7,000  British  and 
German  troops,  with  a  large  force  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  from  Canada  into  norther|i 
New  York,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  British  on  the  Hudson,  and  separate  New  Eng- 
land from  the  rest  of  the  rebel  confederacy.  His  march  was  delayed  by  felled  trees  and 
destroyed  roads;  his  foraging  expeditions  were  defeated;  and,  after  two  sharp  actions  at 
Stillwater  and  Saratoga,  with  but  three  days'  rations  left,  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate, 
Oct,  17;  and  England,  in  the  midst  of  victories,  heard  with  dismay  of  the  loss  of  an 
entire  army.  The  Americans  gained  5,000  muskets,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery. 
Feeling  the  need  of  more  unity  of  action,  articles  of  confederation,  proposed  by  Franklm 
in  1775,  were  adopted  in  1777,  which  constituted  a  league  of  friendship  between  the 
states,  but  not  a  government  which  had  any  powers  of  coercion. 

In  1778,  lord  Carlisle  was  sent  to  America  by  the  British  government  with  offers  of 
conciliation ;  it  was  too  late.  France,  at  the  same  time,  recognized  American  indepen- 
dence, and  sent  a  large  fleet  and  supplies  of  clothing,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war  to  thehr 
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^;  «Dd  gen.  Clinton,  who  had  Buperaeded  geix.  Howe,  findijog  his  supplies  at  Philadel- 
phia threatened,  returned  to  New  York,  defeating  the  Americans  at  Monmouth. 

The  repeated  victories  of  the  BriUsh  armies,  the  aid  afforded  t^, great  numbers  of 
Americans  who  still  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  furnished  duriQg  the  war  not  leaa 
than  00,000  troops,  and  the  alliance  of  large  tribes  of  Indians,  who  committed  cruel  rav- 
ages in  the  frontier  settlements,  did  little  toward  subjugating  the  country.  Portions  of 
tlie  sea-coast  of  Kew  England  and  Virj^nia  were  laid  waste ;  but  the  king's  troops  were 
worn  out  with  long  marches  and  tedious  campaigns,  and  even  weakened  by  victories. 
Spain,  and  then  Holland,  joined  in  the  war  against  England,  and  aided  the  Americans. 
Paul  Jones,  with  ships  fitted  out  in  French  harbors,  fought  desperate  battles  under  the 
American  flag  on  the  English  coast.  But  the  king  and  parliament  were  determined  U> 
maintain  the  nonor  of  the  crown  and  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  In  1780,  85,000  sea- 
men were  raised,  and  85,000  additional  troops  sent  to  America^  and  a  strong  effort  waa 
made  to  subjugate  the  Carolinas,  where  the  war  became  of  a  bitter  partisan  character, 
and  was  conducted  with  spirit  by  Sumpter,  Marion,  and  other  southern  chieftains.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  a  large  army,  marchea  from  Charleston,  through  Korth  Carolina,  pur- 
suing, and  sometimes  defeating,  the  American  gen.  Gates,  Worn  out  with  his  success, 
he  arrived  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  confronted  by  gen.  Lafayette.  In  the  mean  time, 
admiral  de  Vamey  had  arrived  upon  the  coast  with  a  powerful  French  fleet,  and  6, 000 
soldiers  of  the  euU  of  the  French  army,  under  count  ae  Rochambeau.  Cornwallis  was 
obliged  to  fortify  himself  at  Torktown,  blockaded  by  the  fleet  of  count  de  Grasse,  and 
besieged  by  the  allied  army  of  French  and  Americans,  waiting  for  sir  Henrv  Clinton  to 
send liim  relief  from  New  York.  Oct.  19,  1781,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  bis  army 
of  7,000  men— an  event  whicli  produced  such  a  change  of  feeling  in  England  as  to  cause 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  and  the  dis|>atch  of  gen.  sir  Guy  Carleton  to  New  York 
with  offers  of  terms  of  peace.  The  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Paris,  Nov.  SO.  1782; 
and  on  Sept.  8,  1783^  peace  was  concluded  between  England  and  France,  Holland,  and 
America.  The  independence  of  each  of  the  several  states  was  acknowledged,  with  a. 
liberal  settlement  of  territorial  boundaries.  In  Apiil,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  had  been 
proclaimed,  and  the  American  army  disbanded;  New  York,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
E)n^lish  through  the  whole  war,  was  evacuated  Nov.  25;  on  Dec.  4,  gen.  Washington 
took  leave  of  his  companions  in  anus,  and»  Dec.  28,  resigned  into  the  hands  of  congress 
his  commission  as  commander. 

From  the  retreat  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  to  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  Oct. 
19,  1781.  in  24  engagements,  including  the  surrender  of  two  armies,  the  Britisli  losses  in 
the  field  were  not  less  than  25,000  men,  while  those  of  the  Americans  were  about  8,000. 

The  states  were  free,  but  exhausteo,  with  a  foreign  debt  of  $8,000,000,  a  domestic 
debt  of  $30,000,000,  an  army  unpaid  and  discontented,  a  paper  currency  utterly  worth- 
less, and  a  bankrupt  treasury.  The  states  were  called  upon  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
necessary  expenditures,  but  they  were  also  in  debt,  and  there  was  no  power  to  compel 
them  to  pay,  or  to  raise  money  by  taxation.  In  these  diflSculties,  and  the  failure  of  the 
articles  of  confederation,  a  convention  was  summoned  by  congress  in  1787  to  revise  these 
articles.  The  task  was  so  difficult  that  the  convention  resolved  to  propose  an  entirely 
new  constitution,  granting  fuller  powers  a  to  federal  congreas  and  executive,  and  one 
which  should  act  upon  the  people  individually  as  well  as  upon  the  states.  The  consti- 
tution was  therefore  framed,  whose  provisions  have  already  been  stated,  and  which  is 
still  the  basis  of  the  government;  and  though  stronglv  opposed  by  many,  who  believed 
that  the  extensive  powers  granteid  by  it  to  congress  and  the  executive  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  it  was,  in  1787-®,  adopted,  in  some  cases  by  small  majori- 
ties, in  11  state  conventions,  and  finally  by  the  whole  13  states,  chieflv  through  the  exer- 
tions and  writing  of  James  Madison,  John  Jay,  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  Viiginia 
ratified  the  constitution  with  the  declaration  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from 
the  union  whenever  its  powers  were  used  for  oppression;  and  New  York,  after  Hamil- 
ton had  declared  that  no  state  could  ever  be  coerced  by  an  armed  force.  The  country  was 
at  this  period  divided  into  .two  parties;  the  federalists,  who  were  in  favor  of  a  strong 
centralized  government,  and  the  anti-federalists,  who  held  to  the  soverei^ty  and  rights 
of  the  independent  states.  Gborge  Washington  and  John  Adams,  standme  at  the  head 
of  the  federalist  party,  were  elected  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
The  president  took  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution  in  front  of  the  city  hall  in  New- 
York;  and  the  government  was  organized  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  secretary  of  stat«; 
Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  gen.  Knox,  secretary  of  war;  and  John 
Jay,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  Congress  assumed  the  war  debts  of  the  several 
states,  and  chartered  the  bank  of  the  United  btates,  tboug^h  its  constitutional  right  to  do 
so  was  strenuously  denied  by  the  republican  or  states'  rights  party.  Wasliington  was 
re-elected  to  the  presidency  in  1792;  but  party  spirit  increased,  excited  by  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution.  Citizen  Genet,  who  represented  the  French  republic  in  America, 
fitted  out  privateers  against  England,  and  his  recall  was  demanded  by  the  preaident. 
The  federalists  took  the  side  of  England  in  the  great  European  contest,  while  the  repub- 
licans sympatliized  with  the  revolution.  There  grew  up  also  difficulties  between  the 
English  and  American  governments.  The  Americans  accused  the  English  of  carrying 
off  large  nnmbers  of  negroes  and  other  property  at  the  close  of  the  war,  while  the 
English  accused  the  Americans  of  sequestrating  the  property  of  loyalists,  which  they 
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had  engaged  by  tx;^al7  to  restore  to  tiem.  Thes^  controversies  were  Hap^fly  se^tli^  by 
Mr.  Jay. 

In  1796  Washington,  worn  and  irritated  by  partisan  conflicts  and  critidsms,  refused 
a  t^bird  election,  and  issued  his  farewell  address  to  the  ijeople  of  the  United  States; 
yarning  them  against  the  dangers  of  partv-sptrit  and  disunion,  and  giving  them  advice 
worthy  of  one  who  was  said  to  be  "  nrst  m  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.'*  John  Adams  was  elected  president:  and  Thomas  JeflPerson,  th6  sec- 
ond choice  of  the  people  for  the  presidency,  became,  according  to  the  rule  at  first 
adopte4,  vice-president.  In  1798  tba  commercial  regulations  of  France,  and  the  aaser* 
tion  of  the  right  to  search  and  captiirt  American  vessels,  nearly  led  to  a  war  between 
the  two  republics.  In  1799  the  nation,  without  distinction  6f  party,  mourned  the 
death  of  Washington;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
to  the  city  he  had  planned  for  a  capital,  and  whici  bears  his  name.  The  partiality  of 
Mr.  Adams  for  EudaQd,  the  establishment  of  a  federal  army,  and  the  passing  of  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  by  which  foreiguers  could  be  summarily  banished,  and  abuse 
of  the  government,  by  speech  or  the  press,  punished,  caused  great  political  excitement, 
and  such  an  iocrease  of  the  republican,  or,  as  it  was  afterward  called,  the  democratic 
party,  that  the  president  failed  of  a  re-election  In  1801;  and  there  being  no  election  by 
the  people,  the  house  of  representatives,  after  thirty-five  ballotings,  chose  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  republican  candidate,  with  Aaron  Burr  for  vice-president;  and  the  offices  of 
the  country  were  transferred  to  the  victorious  party.  Internal  duties,  which  a  few 
rears  before  had  led  to  an  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  called  the  whisky  ihsurrec- 
Jon,  were  abolished,  and  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  repealed.  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Vermont,  and  Ohio  had  now  been  organized  as  states,  and  admitted  into  the  union.  In 
1803  tlie  area  of  the  country  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana— the 
whole  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  Rocky  mountains — from  France  for  |15, 000,000. 
The  infant  navy  waged  a  successful  war  with  Tripoli.  In  1805  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
elected  for  a  second  term;  but  Mr.  Burr,  having  lost  the  confidence  of  his  party, 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize  upon  the  Missisfflppi  valley,  and  found  a  new  empire, 
with  its  capital  at  Ne\C  Orleans.  He  was  tried  for  treason,  but  not  convicted.  The 
commerce  of  America  was  highly  prosperous,  her  ships  en  joyini  much  of  the  carrying- 
trade  of  Europe;  but  in  May,  1806,  England  declared  a  blockade  from  Brest  to  the 
Elbe»  and  Bonaparte,  In  November,  decreed  the  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  American  vessels  were  captilred  by  both  partieia,  and  were  searched  by 
British  shiijsfor  British  subjects;  and  those  suspected  of  having  been  born  on  British 
soil,  were,  in  aocordance  with  the  doctrine,  once  a  subject  always  a  subject,  impressed 
into  naval  service.  Even  American  men-of-war  were  not  excepted  from  this  process. 
The  British  frigate  Leopard  meeting  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  demanded  four  of 
her  men,  and  on  refusal  fired  into  her,  and  the  surprised  OAetapeake  struck  her  fiag. 
British  ships  were  hereupon  forbidden  U.  8.  harbors 

Mr.  Jefferson,  following  the  example  of  Washington,  declined  a  third  election;  and. 
In  1809,  James  Madison  became  president.  The  French  decrees,  prejudicial  to  neutnu 
commerce,  were  revoked  in  1810;  but  the  English  continued,  a  source  of  loss  and  irrita- 
tion, while  hundreds  of  American  citizens  were  in  forced  service  in  British  vessels. 
The  feeling  was  increased  by  a  night-encounter  between  the  American  frigate  President 
and  the  Bntish  sloop-of-war  LttUe  Belt,  May  16,  1811.  In  April,  1819,  an  embargo  was 
again  declared  by  congrAs,  preparatory  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain, 
July  19,  for  which  coneress  voted  to  raise  2I!»,000  enlisted  soldiers,  50>000  volunteers, 
ana  100,000  militia.  Gen.  Hull,  with  2,000  men  at  Detroit,  invaded  Canada;  but  on 
being  met  by  a  small  force  of  British  and  Indians,  under  gen.  Brock,  recrossed  the  river 
and  made  a  shameful  surrender;  and  was  sentenced  to  death  for  his  cowardice,  but  par- 
doned by  the  president.  A  second  invasion  of  Canada  was  made  near  Kiagara  Falls  by 
gen.  Van  Henssalaer.  One  thousand  American  militia  stormed  the  heights  of  Queens- 
town,  and  the  British  gen..  Brock,  was  killed;  but  re-enforcements  arriving  opportunely, 
the  heights  were  retaken,  and  nearly  all  the  Americans  were  killed  or  driven  into  the 
Niagara,  ^hile  the  American  gen.  was  in  vain  imploring  a  large  body  of  militia  on  the 
opposite  bank  to  cross  over  to  the  support  of  their  brethren  in  arms.  They  refused,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  government  bad  no  constitutional  right  to  send  the  militia  across 
the  frontier.  The  federal  party,  opposed  to  the  war,  defended  this  doctrine,  and  gen. 
Van  Renssalaer  resigned  in  disgust.  American  disasters  on  the  land  were,  however, 
compensated  by  victories  at  sea.  Aug.  19  the  U.  8.  frigate  Oonstitution  captured  the 
British  frigate  Ouenih'e;  Oct.  18  the  Wasp  took  the  Frmc;  Oct.  26  the  frigate  United 
States  captured  the  Macedonian;  Dec.  29  the  Constitution  took  the  Java.  The  Ameri- 
cans in  most  cases  had  the  larger  ships  and  heavier  ordnance;  but  the  immense  dis- 
parity in  losses  showed  ^Iso  superior  seamanship  and  gunnery.  American  privateers 
took  800  British  vessels  and  8,000  prisoners.  In  1813  gen.  Proctor  crossed  the  Detroit 
river  with  a  considerable  force  of  British  and  Indians,  and  defeated  gen.  Winchester, 
with  the  usual  results  of  savage  warfare.  In  April  an  American  army  of  1700  men  cap- 
tured York  (now  Toronto),  and  about  the  same  time  another  American  force  of  800 
men  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh ;  but  the  remainder  of 
this  campaign  was  wholly  favorable  to  the  Americans.  The  attempt  of  the  British  gen., 
Prevost,  on  Sacketf  s  Harbor  was  repulsed^  thie  squadron  on  lake  Erie,  cohsisting  of  6 
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Y/eesek^  jS3  guns,  was  c{^)tured  by  commod^ire  Perry  at  the  head  of  an  American  flotilla 
of  9  vessels,  54  guns;  and  this  latter  success  enabled  gen.  Harrison  to  invade  Canada, 
where  he  defeated  gen.  Proctor  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  the  great  Indian 
warrior-chief  Tecumseh  was  killed.  In  161S another  invasion  of  Canada  was  attempted; 
and  York  (now  Toronto)'  wasr  taken  by  gen.  Dearborn ;  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  take  Montreal.  Villages  were  burned  on  both  sides.  The  British  also 
destroyed  American  shipping  in  Delaware  bay.  At  the  same  period  gen.  Jackson 
defeated  the  Creek  Indians  in  Alabama  and  Geor^  who  had  been  Excited  to  make  war 
upon  tlie  frontier  settlements. 

In  1814  gens.  Scott  and  Bipley  crossed  the  Niagara,  and  sharp  actions,  with  no 
decisive  results,  were  fought  at  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  lane,  close  by  the  great  cata- 
ract. Gen.  Wilkinson  also  invaded  Canada  on  the  Sorell  riv6r,  but  was  easily  repulsed. 
A  British  invasion,  by  lake  Champlain,  by  geh.  sir  George  PrBvost,  with  14,000  men  and 
a  flotilla  on  the  lake,  was  no  more  successful.  On  Sept.  6,  the  flotilla  was  defeated  and 
captured  in  the  harbor  of  Plattsbur^,  while  the  army  was  repulsed  on  shore,  and  retreated 
with  heavy  loss.  In  August,  a  Bntish  fleet  ascenoed  Chesapeake  bay,  took  Washington 
with  but  slight  resistance,  and  burned  the  goyemment  buildings.  A  subsequent  attack 
on  Baltimore  was  unsuccessful.  New  York,  New  London,  and  Boston  were  blockaded, 
and  a  large  expedition  was  sent  against  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  On  Jan.  8.  1815, 
sen.  Packenham,  advanced  with  12,000  men  against  the  latter  city,  which  was  defended 
by  gen.  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  6,000  militia,  chiefly  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
aided  by  a  small  force  of  artillery,  recruited  from  the  Barataria  pirates.  The  Americans 
were  sheltered  by  a  breast- work,  and  the  British  assault  was  met  with  so  deadly  a  fire  of 
riflemen,  that  it  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  gen.  Packenham  and  several  ofllcers,  with 
700  killed  and  1000  wounded;  while  the  entire  American  loss  is  stated  to  have  only 
amounted  to  71.  This  ill-planned  and  unfortunate  action  was  fought  more  than  a  month 
after  peace  had  been  concluded  between  England  and  America,  ana  was  followed  by  two 
naval  actions  in  February  and  March.  Though  during  this  contest  fortune  at  flrst 
favored  the  Americans  on  the  high  seas,  she  changed  sides  completely  from  June,  1813, 
as  if  to  counterbalance  the  disasters  of  the  British  on  land.  June  1,  the  Chesapeaks  was 
taken  by  the  Sluinnon;  June  3,  the  Oratoler  and  Eagle  were  captured  by  British  gun- 
s;  the   '  ^       ,      .     •-,.         .        -.     .     ^       .     .. 


boats;  the  Argtt»  was  taken  by  the  Pelican,  Aue.  14;  the  Essex  by  the  PfuJme  and  Chehib, 
Mar.  39, 1814;  the  Prendenthy  the  Erhdymion,  JaiL  15,  1815;  the  only  counter-balancing 
sucess  l>eing  the  sinking  of  the  British  sloop  Avon  by  the  Wasp,  Sept.  8,  1814.  In  Dea, 
1814,  the  federalists  of  New  England  held  a  convention  at  Hartford  in  opposition  to 
the  war  and  the  administration,  and  threatened  a  secession  of  the  New  England  states. 
See  Hartford  Convention.  In  1815  commodore  Decatur,  who  had  taken  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  recent  war,  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Algerians — whose 
corsairs  had  preyed  on  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean — and  dictated  terms  to 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli 

The  democratic  republican  .party  having  brought  the  war  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
the  federalists  disappeared;  and  in  1817  James  Monroe  was  elected  ri^  the  presidency, 
almost  without  opposition,  in  what  was  termed  "the  era  of  good  feeling.'  A  rapid 
emigration  from  Europe  and  from  the  Atlantic  states  to  the  richer  lands  of  the  west  had 
in  ten  years  add^d  six  new  states  to  the  union.  DiflSculties  arose  with  the  warlike 
southern  Indian  tribes,  whose  hunting-grounds  wereinvadeu;  and  gen.  Jackson,  sent 
against  the  Seminoles,  summoned  to  his  aid  the  Tennessee  volunteers  who  had  served 
under  him  against  the  Creeks  and  at  New  Orleans^  defeated  them,  pursued  them  into 
Florida,  took  Pensacola,  and  banished  the  Spanish  authorities  and  troops.  He  was, 
however,  supported  in  these  high-handed  measures  by  the  president;  and  in  1819 
Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States.  In  1820  Al^ama  and  Maine,  a  slave 
and  a  free  state^  were  aoded  to  the  union;  and  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri 
arose  in  congress— the  question  of  its  admission  with  or  without  slavery.  At  the  period 
of  the  revolution,  slavery  existed  in  all  the  states  except  Massachusetts;  but  it  had  grad- 
ually been  abolished  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  except  Delaware,  and  excluded 
from  the  new  states  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  by  the  terms  on  which  the 
territory  had  been  surrendered  by  Virginia  to  the  union.  tJnder  the  constitution,  slaves 
were  not  counted  in  full  as  a  represented  population;  but  by  a  compromise,  three-fifths 
of  their  numbers  were  added  to  the  whites.  The  slave  states  were  almost  exclusively 
agricultural,  with  free-trade  interests.  The  free  states  were  encouraging  maDufactures 
by  protection.  The  two  sections  had  already  entered  upon  a  stniggle  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  against  each  other.  After  an  excited  contest,  Missouri  was  admitted, 
with  a  compromise  resolution,  that  in  future  no  slave  state  should  be  erected  n.  of  the 
parallel  of  SB**  30'  n.  lat— the  northern  boundary  of  Arkansas.  During  the  second  term 
of  Mr,  Monroe,  in  1824,  gen.  Lafayette  visited  America,  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  great  enthu^i^sm.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1824  there  were  four  candidates 
^John  CJuincy  Adams, .  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  and  William  H.  Crawford. 
There  being  no  choice  by  the  people,  the  house  of  representatives  chose  Mr.  Adams; 
John  C.  Calhoun  heing  elected  vice-president.  Party  and  sectional  feeling  hecame 
stronger.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  heretofore  acted  with  the  party  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison,  were  henceforth  identified  with  what  was  called  the  national  repub- 
.Vican,  and.  later,  the  whig,  and  finally,  in  union  with  the  anti-slavery  party»  the  repub- 
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lican  party.  In  1826  two  of  the  founders  of  the  republic,  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  died  on  July  4,  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independence — an 
event  which  made  a  profound  impression.  The  four  years  of  Mr.  Adams,  during  which 
there  were  violent  contests  on  protection  and  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  to 
carry  out  public  works  within  the  states,  ended  with  an  excited  election  contest,  which 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party  and  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
with  John  C.  Calhoun  as  vice-president  The  bold,  decisive,  and  impetuous  character 
of  gen.  Jackson  was  shown  in  a  general  removal  of  Uiose  who  held  office,  down  to  small 
postmasters  and  tidewaiters,  under  the  late  administration,  and  the  appointment  of  bis 
own  partisans.  An  act  for  the  recharterin£[  of  the  United  States  bank  was  met  by  a  veto  of 
the  president,  who  declared  it  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.  In  1832  an  Indian  war, 
called  the  Black  Hawk  war,  broke  out  in  Wisconsin ;  but  the  passing  of  a  high  protective 
tariff  act  by  congress  caused  a  more  serious  trouble.  The  state  of  South  Carolina 
declared  the  act  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void,  threatening  to  withdraw 
from  the  union  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  collect  the  duties  on  foreign  importations. 
The  president  prepared  to  execute  the  laws  by  force;  Mr.  Calhoun  resigned  his  office  of 
vice-president,  and  asserted  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  including  the  right  of  secession, 
in  the  senate.  A  collision  seemed  imminent,  when  the  aff^r  was  settled  b^  a  compromise 
bill,  introduced  by  Henry  Clay,  providing  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties,  until  1848, 
when  they  should  not  exceed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  popularity  of  gen.  Jackson  caused  his  re-election  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
against  Henry  Clay,  the  leader  of  the  bank,  protection,  and  internal  improvement  party; 
and  he  entered  upon  his  second  term  with  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  as  vice-presi- 
dent. The  removal  of  the  government  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  bank  to  certain  state  banks^ 
led  to  the  failure  of  the  bank,  and  after  some  years,  to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Van  Buren*a 
plan  of  an  independent  treasury.  The  Cherokee  Indians  in  Georgia  who  had  attained 
to  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  appealed  to  the  president  for  protection  against  the 
seizure  of  their  lands  by  the  state;  but  they  were  told  that  he  **  had  no  power  to  oppose 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state  over  all  who  may  be  within  its  limits;^  and 
the  Indians  were  obliged  to  remove  to  the  territory  set  apart  for  them  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  1835  the  Seminole  war  broke  out  in  Florida;  and  a  tribe  of  Indians,  insignifi- 
cant in  numbers,  under  the  crafty  leadership  of  Osceola  (q.v.),  kept  up  hostilities  for 
years,  at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  of  several  thousands  of  men  and  some  $50,000,000. 
In  1837  Martin  Van  Buren  succeeded  gen.  Jackson  in  the  presidency.  His  term  of  four 
years  was  a  stormy  one,  from  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1837,  which  followed  a  period 
of  currency-expansion  and  wild  speculation.    All  the  banks  suspended  payment,  and  the 

great  commercial  cities  threatened  insurrection.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  firm  in  adhering  to 
is  principle  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  government  in  specie,  and  separating  the 
government  from  all  connection  with  the  banks.  His  firmness  in  acting  against  the 
strong  sympathies  of  the  northern  and  western  states  with  the  Canadian  insurrection  of 
1837-38,  al^  damaged  his  popularity;  and  in  1840  the  election  of  gen.  Harrison,  with 
John  Tyler  for  vice-president,  was  one  of  unexampled  excitement,  characterized  by 
immense  popular  gatherings,  political  son^,  the  use  oi  symbols,  and  the  participation  of 
both  sexes  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown  in  America.  The  whigs  triumphed  in  nearly 
every  state;  gen.  Harrison  was  inaugurated  Mar.  4,  1841;  and  the  rush  to  Washington 
for  offices  was  as  great  as  the  election  had  been  exciting  and  remarkable.  Worn  down 
with  the  campaign  and  the  office-seekers,  gen.  Harrison  died  in  a  month  after  his  inaugu- 
ration, and  was  succeeded  by  John  Tyler,  who,  having  been  a  democrat,  was  no  sooner 
in  power  than  he  seems  to  have  reverted  to  his  former  political  principles.  He  vetoed  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  and  other  measures  of  the  party  by  which 
he  had  been  elected.  His  cabinet  resigned,  with  the  exception  of  Daniel  Webster,  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  others,  democratic  or  neutral,  were  appointed  in  their  place.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  the  north-eastern  bounaary  question,  which  nearly 
occasioned  a  war  with  England,  was  settled  by  Mr.  Webster  and  lord  Ashburton;  a. 
difficulty  amounting  almost  to  a  rebellion  was  settled  in  Bhode  Island;  but  the  most 
important  question  agitated  was  that  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  This  annexation  waa 
advocated  by  the  south,  as  a  lar^  addition  to  southern  and  slave  territory;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  opposed  by  the  whig  and  anti-slavery  parties  of  the  north.  Besides,  the 
independence  of  Texas,  though  acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  England,  and 
France,  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  Mexico,  and  its  annexation  would  be  a  ca8u» 
belli  with  that  power.  The  recent  admissions  of  Iowa  and  Florida  into  the  union  had 
kept  the  balance  of  power  even  between  north  and  south,  but  Texas  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  south.  But  the  gain  of  territory,  and  a  contempt  for  Mexico,  overcame 
these  objections,  and  in  1845  Texas  was  formally  annexed  to  the  United  States;  and 
James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee  succeeded  Mr.  Tyler  m  the  presidency. 

M.  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington,  protested  against  the  linnexation 
of  Texas  as  an  act  of  warlike  aggression;  and  to  guard  against  a  iJareatened  invasion  of 
Texas,  gen.  Zachary  Taylor  was  ordered,  with  the  U.  S.  troops  of  his  military  district, 
to  its  southern  frontier.  The  Mexicans  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  commenced  hostili- 
ties, April  26,  1845.  Gen.  Taylor  moved  promptly  forward,  and  won  the  victories  of 
Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  Saltillo,  and  finally,  against  great  odds — 
20,000  to  4,75&— tlie  hard-fought  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  a  victory  that  excited  great 
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enthusiasm.  In  the  meantime,  gen.  Wool  had  been  sent  on  an, expedition  to  Chihuahua 
in  northern  Mexico;  gen.  Kearny  to  New  Mexico;  and  capt  Fremont  and  commander 
Stockton  took  possession  of  California.  Mar.  9,  1847,  gen.  Scott  landed  at  Vera  Cruz, 
which  he  took  on  the  29th,  after  a  siege  and  bombardment  by  land  and  water.  March- 
ing into  the  interior  with  a  force  of  about  9,000  men,  he  found  gen.  Santa  Anna 
intrenched  on  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  with  15,000  men.  On  April  18,  every  poeition 
was  taken  by  storm,  with  3,000  prisoners,  43  cannon,  6,000  stand  of  arms,  etc.  Waiting 
at  Puebla  for  re-enforcements  until  August,  gen.  Scott  advanced  with  11,000  men 
toward  Mexico,  near  which  gen.  Santa  Anna  awaited  him  with  large  forces  and  in  strong 
positions.  On  Aug.  19  and  20  were  fought  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco, 
in  which  9,000  Americans  vanquished  an  army  of  over  80,000  Mexicans  in  strongly  for- 
tified positions.  After  a  brief  armistice,  hostilities  recommenced  on  Sept.  7;  and  after 
a  series  of  sanguinary  actions,  the  American  army,  reduced  to  about  8,000,  entered  the 
City  of  Mexico,  which  ended  the  war.  Bv  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  the  United  States 
obtained  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  the  united  States  paying 
Mexico  $15,000,000,  and  assuming  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  Mexico.  The  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  to  the  war  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  newly  acquired  territory,  became  now  complicated  and  intensified  by 
sectional  feelings  and  the  opposition  to  slavery.  The  northern  party  demanded  that 
slavery  should  never  be  introduced  into  territories  where  it  had  not  existed;  the  south 
claimed  the  right  of  her  people  to  emigrate  into  the  new  territories,  carrying  with  them 
their  domestic  institutions.  During  the  debates  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritories, Mr.  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  Introduced  an  amendment,  called  the ''  Wilmot 
proviso,"  providing  that  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
acquired  territory.  This  was  voted  down,  but  became  a  party  principle.  In  1849  gen. 
Taylor,  the  "rough  and  ready"  victor  of  Buena  Vista,  became  president,  with  Millard 
Fillmore  as  vice-president.  The  free-soil  party*  had  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren,  with 
Charles  Francis  Adams  for  vice-president;  the  democratic  candidate  being  gen.  Lewis 
Cass.  The  liberty  party  in  1840  had  cast  7,609  votes;  in  1844  it  had  62,800;  Mr.  Van 
Buren  in  1848  received  291,268,  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of  a  party  soon  destined  to 
control  the  policy  of  the  government.  Sept.  1,  1849,  California,  rapidly  peopled  by  the 
discovery  of  gold,  adopteda  constitution  which  prohibited  slavery.  Violent  struggles  and 
debates  m  congress  followed,  with  threats  of  secession,  and  protests  against  interference 
with  slavery.  The  more  zealous  abolitionists  of  the  north  denounced  the  constitution 
for  its  support  of  slavery,  and  its  requirement  of  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their 
owners,  and  threatened  separation.  The  south  denounced  the  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  interference  with  slavery — ^a  domestic  institution  of  the  states — ^the  carrying  off 
of  negroes  secretly  by  organized  societies,  and  what  was  termed  the  "underground  rail- 
way, and  the  passage  of  personal  liberty  bills  in  several  staffs,  which  defeated  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law,  and  the  requirements  and  guarantees  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Clay 
introduced  a  compromise  into  confess,  admitting  California  as  a  free  state,  and  intro- 
ducing a  new  and  more  stringent  law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  President 
Taylor,  more  used  to  the  rough  life  of  a  frontier  soldier  than  the  cares  of  state,  died 
July  9,  1850,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fillmore. 

The  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  in  1852,  against  gen.  Scott,  was  a  triumph  of  the 
democratic,  states*  rights,  and  southern  party.  Jefferson  Davis,  a  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, a  son-in-law  of  gen.  Taylor,  ana  who  had  served  under  him  in  Mexico,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war.  New  elements  were  added  to  the  sectional  controversies 
which  agitated  the  country  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  of  senator  Douglass,  which  left  the  people  of  every  terri- 
tory, on  becoming  a  state,  free  to  adopt  or  exclude  the  institution  of  slavery.  The 
struggles  of  Kansas,  approaching  a  civil  war  between  the  free-soil  and  pro-slavery  par- 
ties mthat  rapidly  growing  territory,  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  A  brutal 
assault  upon  Mr.  Sumner,  senator  from  Massachusetts,  by  a  southerner,  named  Preston 
Brooks,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  speech  on  southern  men  and  institutions,  increased 
the  excitement  of  both  sections.  The  formation  of  an  anti-foreign  and  no-popery  party, 
called  the  ••  know-nothing"  party,  acting  chiefly  through  secret  societies,  was  a  singular 
but  not  very  important  episode  in  American  politics,  though  it  may  have  influenced  the 
succeeding  election. 

In  1856  the  republicans,  composed  of  the  northern,  free-soil,  and  abolition  parties, 
nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  presidency,  while  the  democratic  and  states'  rights 
party  nominated  James  Buchanan.  Ex-president  Fillmore  received  the  know-nothing 
nomination.  The  popular  vote  was — for  Buchanan,  1,838,169;  Fremont,  1,841,264; 
Fillmore,  874,534.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  inaugurated  Mar.  4,  1857,  with  John  C.  Breck- 
enridge,  aftei-ward  a  general  of  the  confederate  army,  as  vice-president.  A  difficulty 
with  the  Mormons,  which  caused  the  president  to  send  a  military  force  to  Utah,  was 
settled  without  bloodshed.  The  efforts  of  the  government  to  execute  the  fugitive  slave 
law  kept  up  an  irritated  feeling.  There  were  savage  fights  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parties  in  Kansas,  and  on  the  western  borders  of  Missouri.    Resolute  and  well- 

*  The  free-soil  party  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  by  the  admission  of  new  slaye  states,  wbila 
recognizing  its  legal  and  constitutional  existence  where  already  established. 
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armed  settlers  were  sent  out  by  New  England  emigration  societies.  In  Oct.,  1859,  John 
Brown,  known  in  Kansas  as  '^Ossawattamie  Brown,"  who,  with  his  sons,  had  been 
engaged  in  the  struggles  in  Kansas,  planned  and  led  an  expedition  for  freeing  the  negroes 
in  Virginia.  He  made  his  attempt  at  Harper's  Perry,  on  the  Potomac,  where,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  induce  the  negroes  to  loin  him,  he  and  his  small  party  toolL  possession  of  one 
of  the  government  workshops,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  b^  a  party  of  United  States 
soldiers,  and  handed  over  to  the  authorities  of  Virginia,  tried  and  executed,  Dec.  2.  His 
body  was  taken  to  his  home  in  New  York  for  burial,  and  he  was  regarded  by  the  aboli- 
tion party  as  a  martyr. 

In  1860  the  democratic  party,  which,  except  at  short  intervals,  had  controlled  the 
federal  government  from  Uie  election  of  Jefferson  in  1800,  became  hopelessly  divided. 
The  southern  delegates  withdrew  from  the  convention  at  Charleston,  and  two  democratic 
candidates  were  nominated,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and  John  0.  Breckenridge 
of  Kentucky;  while  the  republicans,  or  united  whig  or  abolition  party,  nominated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  Illinois;  and  the  native  or  American  party  nominated  John  Bell  of  Ten- 
pessee.  The  republican  convention  adopted  a  moderate  and  even  conservative  "plat- 
form" of  principles,  denounced  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  put  forward  as  a  principle, 
' '  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  especially  the  right  of  each 
state  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  Judgment 
exclusively."  Still,  the  countr^r  ^as  sectionally  divided,  and  all  who  had  labored  to 
limit  and  destroy  the  southern  institution  of  slavery  were  acting  with  the  republican 
party. 

At  the  election  of  Nov.,  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  received  every  northern  vote  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  excepting  the  three  of  New  Jersey,  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Douglas,  180 
votes;  while  Mr.  Breckenridge  received  the  72  electoral  votes  of  the  south.  The  north 
and  south  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  the  south  was  beaten.  Of  the  popular 
vote,  Mr.  Lincoln  received  1,857,610;  Mr.  Douglas,  1,865,976;  Mr.  Breckenridge,  847,- 
951 ;  Mr.  Bell,  590,681.  Thus,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  gained  an  overwhelming  maiority  of 
the  electoral  votes  given  by  each  state,  the  combined  democratic  votes  exceeded  his  by 
856,817,  and  the  whole  {)opular  vote  against  him  exceeded  his  own  by  946,948.  A  small 
maiority,  or  even  plurality,  in  the  northern  states  was  sufficient  to  elect  him. 

The  south  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  what  her  statesmen  had  declared  would  be  the 
signal  of  their  withdrawal  from  the  union.  On  Nov.  10,  as  soon  as  the  result  was 
known,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  ordered  a  state  convention,  which  assembled 
Dec.  17,  and  on  the  20th  unanimously  declared  that  "  the  union  now  subsisting  between 
South  Carolina  and  other  states,  unaer  the  name  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  dis- 
solved;" giving  as  a  reason  that  14  of  these  states  had  for  years  refused  to  fulfill  their 
constitutional  obligations.  The  example  of  South  Carolina  was  followed  by  Mississippi, 
Jan.  8,  1861;  Florida,  10th;  Alabama,  11th;  Georgia,  19th;  which  were "^ followed  by 
Louisiana  and  Texas ;  and  in  1861,  by  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkan*- 
sas.  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  divided,  and  had  representatives  in  the  governments 
and  armies  of  both  sections. 

On  Feb.  4,  1861,  delegates  from  the  seven  then  seceded  states  met  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  formed  a  provisional  government,  under  the  title  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  A  constitution  was  adopted  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  gov- 
ernment fully  organized,  Feb.  18,  1861;  president,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi;  vice- 
president,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia;  and  May  24,  established  at  Richmond, 
Virginia.  The  secession  movement  appears  to  have  been  nearly  unanimous  in  the  more 
southern  states,  and  to  have  been  carried  in  all  by  decided  majorities.  As  state  after 
state  withdrew  from  the  union,  its  senators  and  representatives  in  congress  at  Washing- 
ton resigned  their  seats;  and  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  southern 
birth,  believing  that  their  first  and  final  alle^ance  was  due  to  their  states,  and  that  the 
action  of  each  state  carried  with  it  all  its  citizens,  also  resigned  their  commissions,  and 
tended  Uieir  swords  to  their  respective  states,  and  to  the^  confederacy  they  had  formed. 

President  Buchanan,  doubting  his  constitutional  power  to  compel  the  seceding  states 
to  return  to  the  union,  made  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the  garrison  of 
fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  closely  besieged  by  the  forces  of  South  Carolina. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  Washington  to  negotiate  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
the  federal  government,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  effect  compromises  of  the  diffi- 
culties, but  without  result. 

On  the  4th  of  Mar.,  1861,  president  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  at  Washin^n.  In  his 
address,  he  said:  **  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  exists.  I  believe  that  I  have  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  On  the  7th  of  April,  a  naval  expedition  set 
sail  from  New  York  for  the  relief  of  fort  Sumter;  and  its  arrival  off  Charleston  harbor 
was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  bombardment  of  the  fort  by  the  confederate 
batteries  of  gen.  Beauregard.  The  surrender  of  the  fort,  April  11,  was  followed  by  a 
sudden  outburst  of  excited  feeling  in  the  north.  The  government  called  out  75,000  vol- 
imteers,  large  numbers  of  whom  were  in  a  few  days  marching  to  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington. April  18,  the  confederates  seized  the  U.  3.  arsenal  at  Harper's  ferry,  and  took 
or  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  machinery.  On  the  20th,  the  navy-yard,  nea^^ 
Norfolk,  Va.,  was  destroyed  by  the  U.  S.  officers,  and  five  large  menof-war  burned 
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sunk,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates.  Opposed  to  the  fed- 
eral volunteers  assembled  at  Washington,  the  confederates  took  up  a  position  at  Bull 
Run,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Potomac,  under  ^en.  Beauregard,  where  they  Were 
attacked  by  gen.  M'Dowell.  A  severe  action  resulted  in  the  repulse  and  complete  panic 
of  the  federals,  who  hastily  retreated  to  Washington.  Congress  saw  that  it  must  act  in 
in  earnest,  and  that  the  rebellion  was  not  to  be  put  down  in  90  days  by  75,000  volun- 
teers. It  voted  to  call  out  600,000  men.  The  confederates  states  had  a  pop.  of  5,582,- 
122  free  inhabitants,  and  3,519,902  slaves;  total,  9,102, 024^  and  thoueh  the  negroes  were 
not  caUed  into  the  field  except  as  laborers,  they  were  not  less  useful  in  supplying  the 
armies,  by  carrying  on  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  country.  The  confederates  had 
also  the  strong  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  four  slaveholding  border  states,  prevented  by 
their  position  from  seceding — Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri. 

Holding  their  position  in  Virginia,  the  confederates  erected  fortifications  on  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  rivers,  and  on  important  points  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Col- 
umbus, in  Kentucky,  to  its  mouth.  They  also  made  a  strong  effort  to  secure  the  state 
of  Missouri,  as  well  as  to  defend  the  sea-ports  through  which  they  must  receive  their 
most  important  supplies  from  abroad.  The  federal  government,  on  its  side,  blockaded 
the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  sent  large  forces  to  secure  the  doubt- 
ful states.  Gun-boats  were  rapidly  built  for  the  rivers  of  the  west,  and  vessels  pur- 
chased and  constructed  for  the  navy.  In  Dec,  1861,  the  federals  had  640,000  men  in 
the  field;  and  the  confederates  had  210,000,  and  had  called  for  400,000  volunteers. 

The  first  important  operation  of  1862  was  the  taking  the  defenses  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  rivers  (Feb.  6),  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  Nashville,  the  capital  of 
Tennessee,  henceforth  held  by  the  federals— Andrew  Johnson,  formerly  governor  and 
senator,  having  been  appointed  military  governor.  Roanoke  island  was  also  captured,, 
on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  In  March,  gen.  M'Clellan,  who  had  succeeded  the  aged 
lieut.gen.  Scott  as  commander-in-chief,  commenced  a  movement  on  Richmond,  the 
seat  of  the  confederate  government,  now  defended  by  gen.  Lee.  On  the  8th  of  Mar.,, 
the  confederate  iron-clad  Virffinia,  constructed  from  the  U.  8.  steamer  Merrimac,  which 
had  been  sunk  at  Norfolk,  and  raised  bv  the  confederates,  attacked  the  federal  fleet  in 
Hampton  roads,  and  in  40  minutes  sunk  the  Cumberland,  and  set  on  fire  and  captured 
the  Congress  {irig&tea);  while  the  other  vessels  took  refuge  in  shoal  water  or  in  flight. 
The  next  day,  the  Monitor,  a  war-vessel  of  entirely  novel  construction,  low  and  flat,, 
with  a  revolving  turret,  invented  by  capt.  Ericsson,  engaged  the  Virginia.  The  battle 
lasted  two  hours  without  result.  On  the  6th  of  April,  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  bat- 
tle was  fought  near  CorinCh,  Ala.,  the  federals  being  protected  by  gun-boats.  Soon 
after,  admiral  Farra^t,  with  a  fleet  of  45  vessels,  carried  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  took  New  Orleans;  while  the  armies  and  gun-boats  captured  the 
fortifications  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  as  low  as  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  the  mean  time, 
gen.  M'Clellan  had  besieged  and  taken  Yorktown,  and  fought  his  way  up  the  peninsula 
of  the  James  river,  until  within  five  m.  of  Richmond,  when  he  was  beaten  in  a  series  of 
sanguinary  battles,  and  driven,  with  a  loss,  in  six  days,  of  15,000  men,  to  the  shelter  of 
his  gun-boats;  while  gens.  Banks  and  Pope,  sent  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  were  defeated  and  driven  back  by  gen.  "  Stonewall "  Jackson.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  the  president  called  for  300,000,  and  Aug.  4,300,000  more  men  for  the  federal 
army.  Congress  abolished  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  prohibited  it  in  the  ter- 
ritories, and  passed  a  resolution  to  compensate  the  masters  in  any  state  that  would  abol- 
ish slavery.  They  also  authorized  the  president  to  employ  negroes  in  the  army,  and  to 
confiscate  the  slaves  of  rebels.  In  August,  the  federals  were  a  second  time  defeated  at 
Bull  Run,  and  gen.  Lee  crossed  the  rotomac  into  Maryland,  creatine  great  alarm  in 
Washington,  and  even  in  Philadelphia.  Gen.  M'Clellan  made  a  rapia  march,  and  met 
him  at  Sharpsburg  or  Antietam.  A  drawn  battle  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  gen.  Lee, 
covering  an  immense  train  of  provisions,  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  which  was  probably  the 
object  of  his  expedition.  A  confederate  invasion  of  Kentucky,  about  the  same  time 
was  attended  with  similar  results.  Another  advance  on  Richmond  was  led  by  gen. 
Bumside,  who  had  sux)erseded  gen.  M'Clellan;  but  he  was  confronted  by  gen.  Lee  at 
Fredericksburj^,  and  defeated  in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  freedom  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  rebel 
states,  which  it  was  expected  might  cause  them  to  rise  ajg;ainst  their  masters;  but  it  was 
without  result.  While  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  vamly  endeavoring  to  advance  on 
Richmond,  the  army  of  Tennessee,  under  gen.  Rosencranz,  with  its  base  at  Nashville, 
was  trying  to  sever  the  Atlantic  from  the  gulf  states,  and  cut  off  the  railways  that  sup- 
plied the  confederate  armies  in  Virginia.  At  Murfreesborough,  Tenn.,  the  confederate 
gen.  Bragg  attacked  gen.  Rosencranz  with  the  usual  result  of  heavy  losses  on  both  sides, 
but  no  decided  victory. 

Early  in  May  1863,  gen.  Hooker,  who  had  succeeded  gen.  Bumside  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  was  defeated  bv  gen. 
Lee  at  Chancellorsville  with  great  slaughter;  but  th^s  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the 
loss  of  gen.  Jackson,  mortally  woundea  in  mistake  by  his  own  soldiers.  Gen.  Lee  now 
took  the  offensive,  and  invaded  Pennsylvania,  advancing  as  far  as  Harrisburg;  but 
bein^  met  by  gen.  Meade,  the  new  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  he  attacked 
him  m  a  strong  position  at  Gettysburg  without  success,  and  was  compelled  to  recrosa 
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the  Potomac.  In  the  mean  time,  the  two  principal  fortresses  of  the  Mississippi,  Vicks- 
burg  and  Port  Hudson,  attacked  by  land  and  water,  after  a  long  siege,  were  starved 
into  capitulation,  and  the  entire  river  was  open  to  federal  gun-boats.  Charleston* 
blockaded  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  now  strongly  besieged — its  outworks» 
forts  Gregg  and  Wagner,  taken,  fort  Sumter  battered  in  pieces,  but  still  held  as  an 
earthwork,  and  shells  thrown  a  distance  of  5  m.  into  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city.  In 
September,  gen.  Rosencranz  had  taken  the  strong  position  of  Chattanooga,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  n.w.  corner  of  Gkorgia,  where  he  was  disastrously  defeated  by  ^n. 
Bragg  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  At  this  period,  there  were  great  peace-meetmes 
in  the  north,  terrible  riots  in  New  York  against  the  conscription  and  the  negroes;  whue 
the  banks  having  suspended  specie  payments,  the  paper-money  of  both  federals  and 
confederates  was  largely  depreciated.  The  confederates  were,  however,  cut  off  from 
all  foreign  aid,  except  what  came  to  them  through  the  blockade,  and  their  own  resources, 
both  of  men  and  material,  were  becoming  exhausted.  The  railways  were  worn,  many 
destroyed  or  occupied  by  the  federals,  ana  it  became  difficult  to  transport  supplies  and 
feed  armies.  The  federals  had  command  of  the  sea,  and  access  to  all  the  markets  of 
Europe. 

At  the  commencement  of  1864,  the  federals  held,  including  the  garrisons  on  the 
Mississippi,  nearly  100,000  prisoners  of  war.  The  southerners  also  had  about  40,000 
federal  prisoner,  whom  they  could  feed  with  difficulty,  and  who  suffered  great  hard- 
ships. &en.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  been  successful  at  Vicksburg,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  federal  armies,  and  commenced  a  vigorous  campaign  over 
an  immense  area — in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  with 
the  determination  "  to  hammer  continuously  against  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  and 
his  resources,  until  by  mere  attrition  he  should  be  forced  to  submit."  Of  the  con- 
federates, gen.  Lee  defended  Petersburg  and  Richmond;  gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  opposed 
the  army  of  Tennessee  at  Dalton,  Gkor^a;  gen.  Forrest  was  in  Mississippi;  gen.  Taylor 
and  Kiroy  Smith  commanded  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  In  February,  gen.  Sherman 
marched  from  Vicksburg,  making  a  destructive  raid  across  northern  Mississippi  to 
Alabama.  In  March,  the  federals  had  1,000,000  of  men  raised  and  provided  for.  The 
entire  confederate  forces  prolmbly  numbered  250,000.  The  army  of  the  Potomac,  com- 
manded by  gen.  Meade,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  gen.  Grant,  covered 
Washington,  and  advanced  toward  Richmond,  gen.  Butler  advanced  from  fortress 
Monroe  up  the  James  river:  gen.  Sigel  marched  up  the  Shenandoah.  Sherman  united 
the  armies  of  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Ohio,  at  Chattanooga,  where  he  had  nearly 
100,000  men  and  250  guns.  Gen.  Banks  had  61,000  men  in  Louisiana.  In  March  gen. 
Banks  moved  up  the  Red  river,  toward  Shreveport,  but  was  defeated  on  the  24th,  and 
driven  back  to  New  Orle&ns.  In  May,  the  campaign  of  Virginia  commenced,  and  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  fought  a  series  of  battles  at  Uie  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania  court- 
house, Jericho's  ford,  North  Anna,  and  Cold  harbor,  with  terrible  losses.  After  each 
repulse  the  federals  took  up  a  new  position  further  s.,  with  a  new  base,  until  they  had 
made  half  the  circuit  of  the  confederate  capital.  Gen.  Breckenridge  defeated  Sigel  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  once  more  threatened  Washington.  Gen.  Sheridan,  with  a 
strong  cavalry  force,  drove  back  the  confederates,  and  laid  waste  the  valley.  In 
September,  gen.  Sherman  advancing  with  a  superior  force,  captured  Atlanta.  Gen. 
Hood,  superseding  Johnston  in  the  command  of  the  confederates,  was  out-generaled  and 
beaten.  While  he  marched  w.  to  cut  off  gen.  Sherman's  base,  and  attack  Nashville, 
where  he  was  defeated,  Sherman  burned  Atlanta,  destroyed  the  railway,  and  marched 
boldly  through  Georgia  to  Savannah.  The  confederates  made  strong  efforts,  and  won 
victories,  but  with  no  permanent  result. 

In  1865,  the  federals  made  a  new  draft  for  500,000  men.  Expeditions  were  organized 
against  Mobile.  Wilmington,  the  most  important  confederate  port,  was  taken  by  a 
naval  and  military  expedition.  Savannah  and  Charleston,  approached  in  the  rear  by 
Sherman,  were  evacuated.  Cavalry  raids  cut  off  the  railways  and  canal  that  supplied 
the  confederate  array  in  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Finally,  on  Mar.  29,  '65,  a  series 
of  assaults  was  mcde  upon  the  confederate  works,  during  ten  days  of  almost  continual 
fighting,  until  the  confederates  were  worn  down  with  fatigue.  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg were  evacuated  April  2;  and  on  the  9th,  after  several  conflicts,  gen.  Lee  surrendered 
at  Appomatox  court-house,  his  army  numbering  28,000.  At  this  period,  it  is  said  that 
there  was  not  lead  enough  remaining  in  the  confederate  states  to  fight  a  single  battle. 
On  the  12th,  Mobile  surrendered  with  8,000  prisoners  and  800  ijuns.  Then  gen,  John- 
ston, in  North  Carolina,  surrendered  a  few  days  after  to  gen.  Sherman;  and  the  trans- 
Mississippi  confederate  army  followed  his  example. 

The  war  was  scarcely  ended,  when  800,000  men  were  paid  off.  During  the  war,  the 
number  of  men  called  for  by  the  federal  government  was  2,759,049;  the  number  actually 
furnished  was  2,658,062.  Of  colored  troops  there  were  186,097.  The  state  of  New 
York,  with  a  pop.  of  less  than  4,000,000,  sent  228,836  volunteers.  There  was  an  annual 
waste  of  one-third,  half  of  which  was  by  wounds  in  battle.  The  federal  losses  during 
the  war  were  estimated  at  816,000.  The  statistics  of  the  confederate  forces  are  imper- 
fect; but  in  1864,  the  army  consisted  of  20,000  artillery,  128,000  cavalry,  400,961 
infantry;  total,  549,226  men.     The  confederate  losses  are  unknown. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  1865  triumphantly  re-elected  to  the  presidency,  with  Andrew 
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Johnson  as  vice-president.  On  April  14,  while  the  north  nr as  rejoicing  over  the  capture 
of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  the  confederate  armies,  the  president  was  assassi- 
nated at  a  theater  in  Washington,  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor;  while  an  accomplice 
attacked  and  nearly  killed  Mr.  Seward,  secretary  of  state.  The  assassin  was  pursued 
and  killed,  and  several  of  his  accomplicea  tried  and  executed.  Andrew  Johnson  became 
president.  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  members  of  the  confederate  government  were 
supposed  to  be  privy  to  the  assassination  of  president  Lincoln,  and  large  rewards  were 
offered  for  their  apprehension.  Mr.  Davis  was  captured  in  Georgia,  and  placed  in 
fortress  Monroe,  but  was  released  without  trial  in  May  1867.  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  for  ever  abolishing  slavery  in  the  states  and  territories  of  the  union,  waa 
declared  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  states,  Dec.  18,  1865.  The  vast  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  republic  made  by  this  new  fundamental  law  was  completed  by  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments,  passed  in  1868  and  1870,  which  gave  to  the  former  slaves  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  seceded  states  were  readmitted  to  the 
union  on  condition  of  their  adhesion  to  the  constitution  as  thus  amended.  In  1867,  the 
United  States  acquired  by  purchase  the  whole  of  Russian  America  (see  Alaska).  In 
1872,  the  Alabama  (q.v.)  court  of  arbitration  ^ave  its  decree  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  San  Juan  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain  was  settled  on  the  same 
side  bv  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  outrages  of  a  secret  organization  known  as  the 
Ku-Klux-Klan,  in  the  southern  states,  necessitated  the  passing  of  an  act  in  1861,  giving 
cognizance  of  such  offenses  to  the  U.  S.  courts.  In  1875,  great  excitement  was  created 
in  the  states  by  the  discovery  of  grave  malversations  on  the  part  of  citizens  holding  high 
Tank  in  the  public  service. 

The  year  1876,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  republic  as  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  celebrated  by  a  great  centennial  exhibition  at 
Philadelphia.  The  presidential  election  of  the  same  year  was  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  Gkn.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (q.v.)  chosen  president  m  1869,  had  been  re-elected  in 
1878.  When  the  result  of  the  keenly  contested  election  toward  the  close  of  1876  was 
made  known,  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  had  favored  the  democratic  party.  But  many  of 
the  returns  from  the  various  states  were  disputed;  and  for  several  months  the  intensest 
excitement  prevailed.  At  last,  a  special  tribunal,  selected  from  the  senate,  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
election  returns.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Uayes,  the  republican  candidate,  was  declared 
to  have  been  elected  president,  and  inaugurated  Mar,  4,  1877. 

UNITED  STATES  op  AMERICA  {ante).  The  tenth  decennial  census  gives  the 
population  of  the  United  States  as  50,152,866;  divided  as  to  sex  into  25,520,582  males,, 
and  24,632,284  females,  the  proportion  being  96.519  females  to  100,000  males;  whereas 
the  proportion  in  1870  was  97,801  to  100,000.  The  center  of  population  was  found  ta 
be,  in  1880.  at  a  point  8  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Cincinnati,  having  moved  58  m.  westward  since 
the  last  preceding  census.  The  exact  geographical  location  of  this  point  was  in  lat.  39*" 
04'  08';  long.  84*^89'  40'.  For  events  m  the  history  of  the  United  States  preceding  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  see  United  States,  ante\  and  Rebellion,  War  op 
THE.  After  the  war  the  important  duty  of  reconstructing  the  governments  of  tJie  states 
recently  in  rebellion  became  the  most  important  question  bSore  the  national  govern- 
ment. Here  a  difference  grew  up  between  pres.  Johnson  and  congress,  the  president 
having  proclaimed  a  policy  in  the  settlement  of  the  southern  question,  which  was 
obnoxious  to  the  republican  leaders  in  both  houses  of  congress.  The  president,  havings 
recognized  loyal  governments  as  existing  in  the  states  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,, 
and  Louisiana,  appointed  provisional  governors  for  the  other  lately  seceded  states,  with 
the  power  to  call  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  permanent  governments. 
His  policy  was  to  recognize  governments  so  organized;  and  to  restore  the  states  Id 
question  to  their  rights  under  the  constitution,  whenever  they  should  have  repealed  their 
several  ordinances  of  secession,  repudiated  the  confederate  debt,  and  ratified  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  to  the  constitution,  adopted  in  1865,  forever  putting  an  end  to 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  This  plan  was  unsatisfactory  to  congress,  which  passed  in 
1867  three  acts,  known  as  "the  reconstruction  acts,''  under  which  the  southern  statea 
were  divided  into  military  districts,  and  placed  under  the  military  authority  of  thie 
United  States:  while  it  became  necessary  for  the  states  recently  in  rebellion,  in  order  to 
regain  their  status  among  the  other  states,  to  ratify  both  the  thirteenth  and  fourteen  th 
amendments  to  the  constitution ;  the  latter  of  which  gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
negro;  denied  to  those  persons  previously  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  the  right 
to  hold  office  under  the  national  or  state  governments;  and  repudiated  the  confederate 
debt.  The  bitter  struggle  between  the  president  and  congress  continued  during  the- 
remainder  of  his  administration,  and  culminated  in  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, passed  Feb.  24,  1868,  to  impeach  the  president  ''  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." The  immediate  occasion  of  the  passa^  of  this  resolution  was  the  course  ot 
pres.  Johnson  in  violating  the  *' ten ure-of -office  act,"  as  it  was  termed,  which  made 
requisite  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  removals  from  office  by  the  president,  and  whicli 
was  particularly  intended  to  interfere  with  and  prevent  his  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from, 
the  position  of  secretarv  of  war.  The  senate  formed  itself  into  a  high  court  of  impeach- 
ment; and,  Mar.  23,  1868,  the  chief- justice  presiding,  proceeded  to  try  Andre w  Johnson 
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on  eleven  articles  of  impeachment.  The  result  was  his  acquittal,  and  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  8taDtOD  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  war.  It  was  not  until  1868  that  the  states  of 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  Florida,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  were 
readmitted  into  the  union. 

The  nominations  for  president  and  vice-president  in  1868  were  Ulysses  S.  Grant  of 
Illinois,  and  Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana,  on  the  part  of  the  republicans;  and  Horatio 
Seymour  of  New  York,  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  jr.,  of  Missouri,  on  the  part  of  the  democrats. 
The  republican  candidates  were  elected,  and  gen.  Grant  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1869. 
Feb.  25  of  this  year,  a  joint  resolution  of  conjf ress  proixwed  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  which  finally  established  and  denned  the  right  of  suffrage  in  its  application 
to  persons  of  color.  This  amendment  was  ratified  by  Virginia  in  1869;  and  by  Missis- 
sippi and  Texas  in  1870;  and  these  states  were  readmittea  to  the  union.  One  of  the 
most  important  events  of  pres.  Grant's  administration  was  the  meeting  of  the  joint  high 
commission,  appointed  to  consider  the  Alabama  case,  and  which  concluded  the  "  treaty 
of  Washington,  so  called,  ratified  by  the  U.  8.  senate,  May  24,  1871.  The  commis- 
sion met  in  Washington  city;  and  the  treaty  provided  that  a  tribunal  of  arbitration 
should  be  constituted,  to  consist  of  one  member  from  Great  Britain,  one  from  the  United 
States,  and  one  each  from  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Brazil.  The  function  of  this  tribunal 
was  to  decide  on  the  Alabama  claims,  being  the  claims  of  the  United  States  against  the 
British  government  for  damages  on  account  of  the  damage  done  to  American  commerce 
by  the  Alabama  and  other  confederate  cruisers,  fitted  out  in  British  ports.  The  Alabama 
commission  met  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  Dec.  15,  1871,  and  after  a  presentation  of 
the  cases  of  the  two  governments  adjourned  to  meet  again  June  15,  1872.  At  the  latter 
date,  accordingly,  the  sessions  were  renewed,  and  at  the  32d  of  these,  Sept.  14,  the 
decision  was  announced,  that  "the  tribunal,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  to  one,  awards 
to  the  United  States  a  sum  of  $15,500,000  in  gold,  as  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  referred  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  tribunal:"  the  dissenting  voice  was  that  of  the  representative  of  Great 
Britain.  Among  other  notable  occurrences  during  this  administration  were  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroads,  1869;  providing  a  continuous  line  of 
railway  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  and  completing  the  trans-continental  system. 
Out  of  the  connection  of  the  government  with  the  construction  of  these  roads,  arose  the 
Credit  Mobilier  scandal,  which  involved  the  reputation  of  a  number  of  prominent  mem- 
bers of  congress.  The  outrages  of  the  white  population  of  the  southern  states  upon  the 
freedmen,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  exercise  by  the  latter  of  their  newly- acquired 
right  of  suffrage,  attracted  public  attention,  1868-72,  until  the  investigation  by  con  cress, 
and  consequent  legislation,  had  made  such  outrages  difficult.  See  Eu  Klux  Klan. 
The  movement  by  the  U.  S.  government  in  the  airection  of  the  acquisition  of  Saint 
Domingo  was  another  incident  of  pres.  Grant's  first  administration  which  mav  be 
regarded  as  important.  See  Saint  Domingo.  The  presidential  election  of  1872  devel- 
oped a  tendency  toward  the  formation  of  new  party  lines,  out  of  which  grew  the  so- 
called  "  liberal- republican"  party,  which  met  in  convention  in  Cincinnati  and  nominated 
Horace  Greeley  for  president;  a  nomination  which  was  ratified  bv  the  democratic  con- 
vention—except a  section  of  *  *  bolters"  who  nominated  Charles  O  Conor  of  New  York, 
on  a  purely  democratic  platform.  The  republicans  met  in  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
and  nominated  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  a  second  term;  with  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts 
for  vice-president.  The  latter  ticket  received  the  electoral  vote  of  29  states,  286  votes,  and 
was  declared  elected.  A  melancholv  result  of  this  campaign  was  the  death  of  Horace 
Greeley,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  excitement  of  a  severe  party  struggle,  combined 
with  tne  bitter  disappointment  occasioned  by  his  defeat.  In  1872  began,  on  the  n.w. 
frontier,  the  Indian  fight  known  as  the  Modoc  war,  and  continued  into  1878.  See 
MoDOCS.  Trouble  with  Spain  was  near  occurrinj^  in  this  latter  year,  through  the  act  of 
the  Spanish  steamer  To7viado,  in  capturing  the  VtrgimiiSf  on  Oct.  81,  a  vessel  sailing  on 
the  high  seas,  under  the  American  flag.  The  Virginitu  was  engaged  in  transporting  men 
and  arms  for  the  insurgents  in  Cuba,  and  had  170  men  on  board,  including  the  crew; 
these  were  all  taken  prisoners,  and  58  of  them,  including  capt.  Fry,  commanding  the 
Virginius,  and  gen.  Ryan,  an  American,  were  summarily  shot.  The  affair  created  great 
excitement  throughout  the  United  States,  and  was  only  peaceably  settled  after  much 
negotiation,  and  while  actual  preparations  for  war  were  bemg  made  on  both  sides.  The 
remainder  of  gen.  Grant's  administration  was  marked  by  no  special  event,  excepting  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  American  independence.  May  10,  1876,  in  Philadelphia, 
by  an  international  exposition  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  products.  See  Centennial 
Eehibition; 

The  election  scenes  and  events  of  1876  have  passed  into  history  as  among  the  most 
exciting  and  important  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  An  election  so  close  as  to  hang 
upon  a  single  electoral  vote;  charges  of  fraudulent  voting  in  several  states  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  render  questionable  not  one  alone,  but  several  votes  in  the  electoral  college; 
party  feeling  runnmg  so  high  as  to  threaten  at  each  moment  the  performance  of  some 
overt  act  on  one  side  or  the  other,  which  might  deluge  the  country  with  blood,  and  set 
back  civilization  for  many  years;  such  were  the  elements  which  render  this  stniggle  the 
most  momentous  since  the  foundation  of  the  government.  For  details  concemii^  this 
election,  see  Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  and  Telden,  Samuel  J.    The  former  was  nnally 
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declared  elected  by  an  electoral  commission  chosen  from  both  houses  of  congress  and 
from  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States;  and  whose  decision  was  accepted  bv  all 
concerned  as  final  and  irrevocable.  See  Electoral  Commission.  Pres.  Hayes 
appointed  for  his  cabinet — and  they  were  confirmed  March  10, 1877— William  M.  Evarts, 
secretary  of  state;  John  Sherman,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Carl  Schurz,  secretaiy  of 
,  the  interior;  R.  W.  Thompson,  secretary  of  war;  George  W.  McCrary,  secretaiy  of  the 
navy;  D.  M.  Key,  postmaster-general;  and  Charles  Devens,  attorney-general.  Changes 
were  afterward  made  in  the  cabinet,  so  that  only  Messrs.  Evarts,  Shennan,  Schurz,  and 
Devens  remained  in  it  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Hayes's  administration.  The  year  1887  was 
made  memorable  by  the  troubles  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana;  where  rival  state 
governments,  each  claiming  to  be  legally  elected,  struggled  for  supremacy.  In  the 
former  state  the  difliculty  was  adroitly  settled  by  pres.  Hayes,  who  invited  the  two 
claimants  to  the  governship  of  that  state — Chamberlain  and  Wade  Hampton— to  appear 
before  him  and  endeavor  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  result 
of  this  novel  action  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.  S.  troops  which  had  been  stationed  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  and  had  been  an  objectionable  feature  of  the  contest;  whereupon  the 
republican  governor.  Chamberlain,  retired,  and  gen.  Wade  Hampton  took  peaceful  i)08- 
session  of  the  office.  A  settlement  was  also  effected  in  Louisiana,  a  commission  being 
sent  thither  by  the  president,  when  the  democratic  governor,  Nichols,  was  enabled  to  ^ia 
possession  of  his  seat,  the  U.  8.  troops  being  in  this  instance  also  withdrawn  from  New 
Orleans.  Tliis  year  was  further  noteworthy  by  the  occurrence  in  July  of  the  railroad 
strikes  and  riots,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  to  the  injury  of  business,  and 
with  serious  loss  of  property.  See  Strikes.  The  question  of  the  title  of  president 
Hayes  to  his  seat  attracted  some  attention  during  1878,  and  resolutions  and  a  memorial 
were  laid  before  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Alaryland  asking  for  legislative  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  congress  as  to  its  legality.  A  committee  of  investigation  as  to  the 
frauds  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and 
Oregon,  in  connection  with  the  election  of  president,  was  afterward  appointed  bv  con- 
gress, and  did  so  investigate:  neither  of  these  movements  served  to  disturb  Mr.  Hayes's 
title.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  near  approach  of  the  period  fixed  by  congress 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  produced  a  demand  on  the  part  of  numbers  of 
persons  throughout  the  country  for  a  party  opposed  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  with 
regard  to  financial  questions.  Such  a  party  was,  in  fact,  organized  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  Feb. 
22,  1878,  under  the  name  of  the  national  partv,  delegates  being  present  from  28  states; 
and  its  platform  of  principles  duly  enunciated.  This  included  bi-metalism ;  the  govern- 
ment to  exercise  exclusively  the  function  of  creating  money  and  regulating  its  value ; 
suppression  of  national  bank  issues;  money  to  be  provided  by  the  government  in  accord- 
ance with  the  necessities  of  labor  and  trade;  bonds  to  be  taxed;  a  graduated  income-tax 
to  be  levied;  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  bureaus  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics 
to  be  established ;  opposition  to  the  contract-system  in  prisons,  and  to  Chinese  labor. 
This  party  originateu  in  the  movement  in  1876  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of 
Peter  Cooper  as  the  "greenback"  candidate  for  president.  The  vote  cast  by  the  party 
in  Nov.,  1876,  was  82,640;  in  1877,  187,095;  in  1878,  1.000,865.— The  crops  in  1878 
were  unusually  large,  the  figures  being  as  follows: 


Pboduot. 


Quantity. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Wheat,         bush 

Rye, 

Oats,  " 

Barley, 

Buckwheat,     " 

Potatoes,         " 

Tobacco,  lbs 

Hay,  tons 

Cotton,  lbs 

Com,  bush 


420,122,400 
96,842,790 

418,678,660 
42,245,680 
12,246,820 

124,126,660 

882,646,700 

38,606,296 

2,847,471,250 

1,888,218,760 


a8,108,660 

1,622,700 

18,176,600 

1,790,400 

ffr8,100 

1,776,800 

642,850 

26,981,800 

12,266,800 

51,586,000 


$826,846,424 

18,692,826 

101,946,880 

24,488.815 

6,454,190 

78,050,125 

22,137,428 

285,548,752 

2,500,000 

441,158,405 


During  the  year  1878  an  important  event  in  foreign  relations  was  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Chinese  legation  at  Washington,  including  the  following  personages: 
Chen  Lan  Pin,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary:  Yung  Wing,  assistant 
envoy;  Yung  Tsang  Siang,  Chinese  secretary  of  legation;  D.  W.  Bartlett,  American 
secretary  of  legation;  Hwang  Tab  Kuen  and  Tsai  Sih  Yung,  interpreters;  and  Kai 
Sung,  attache.  This  embassy  was  the  result  of  the  treaty  with  China,  ratified  at  Wash- 
ington on  July  16,  1878,  and  which  had  been  negotiated  by  Mr.  Burlingame,  U.  S.  min- 
ister at  Pekin.  Special  articles  of  this  treaty  were  those  permitting  entire  religious 
liberty  in  the  two  countries;  reprobating  any  but  voluntary  emigration  from  one  to  the 
other;  conferring  mutual  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  in  respect  to  travel 
and  residence,  on  citizens  of  the  two  treaty -making  powers;  and  insuring  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  government  educational  institutions  oi  the  two  countries  to  the  citizens  of 
either;  including  also  permission  for  the  citizens  of  either  country  to  establish  and  main- 
tain schools,  respectively,  in  each  country,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  each  for  such 
cases  made  and  provided.  The  new  treaty  was  received  in  the  United  States  with 
general  satisfaction,  and  the  arrival  of  this,  the  first  permanent  embassy,  was  hailed 
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yvith.  gratification  as  foreahadowing  more  intimate  commercial,  social,  and  diplomatic 
Illations  between  the  two  nations.  The  general  course  of  the  administration  of  pros. 
Hayes  had  thus  far  been  uneventf ul.  The  country  was  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition ; 
chiefly  owing  to  the  continuance  of  abundant  crops;  and  the  year  1878  closed  without 
any  significant  occurrence  whatsoever  to  mar  the  equable  flow  of  affairs,  domestic  and 
foreign.  Jan.  2,  1879,  specie  payments  were  resumed  throughout  the  United  States, 
after  a  suspension  of  17  years,  and  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  congress  approved  Jan. 
14,  1875.  The  process  of  resumption  was  effected  without  excitement,  there  being  but 
little  demand  for  gold;  and  the  Sew  York  gold  room  closed  operations.  The  crops  for 
1879  exceeded  in  quality  and  value  those  of  1878,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  following 
table: 


FBODT7CT. 


Com, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 

Potatoes 

Tobacco,  lbs 

Hay,  tons 

Cotton,  lbs.. 


bush. 


Qoantity. 


1,647,901,790 
448,756,680 

88,689,460 
868,761,830 

40,288,100 

18,140,000 
181,606,400 
891,278,350 

85,498,000 
2,867,640,900 


Acres. 


68,066,460 
82,546,960 

1,086.460 
12.688,600 

1,680,700 
680,900 

1,886,800 

493,100 

27/484,991 

12/W&,600 


Value. 


$680,486,217 
497,090,142 

16,507,481 
120,588,294 

28,714,444 
7,856,191 

79,158,678 

22,727,524 
880,804,494 
242,140,967 


An  extraordinary  movement  northward  of  the  colored  population  of  certain  of  the 
southern  states  took  place  in  1879,  and  was  the  source  of  much  uneasiness  among  the 
planters,  and  the  subject  of  general  discussion  throughout  the  country:  for  detailed 
account  of  this  remarkable  spontaneous  race-migration,  see  Nbgro  Exodus.  This 
year,  also,  saw  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  labor  agitation  in  San  Francisco,  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  Denis  Kearney,  had  been  continued  with  ereat  virulence  since  1877. 
8o  powerful  did  this  movement  l)ecome,  that  it  was  able  to  oictate  a  new  constitution 
for  the  state  of  California,  an  act  which  resulted  in  driving  capital  from  the  state,  and 
in  bringing  about  a  condition  of  business  depression  and  general  stagnation,  never  before 
paralleled  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  conclusion  of  this  agitation  was  the  deposition  of 
Kearney  from  leadership,  as  to  which,  and  for  other  details,  see  Kbaknet,  Dekis.  The 
year  1880  opened  with  a  serious  political  trouble  in  Maine,  where  two  legislatures 
(fusion  and  republican)  declared  themselves  to  be  legally  in  session;  two  governors  of 
the  state  were  declared  elected,  and  were  inaugurated;  and  a  serious  situation  ensued, 
threatening  bloodshed  and  revolution  for  many  weeks;  concluded  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  declaring  in  favor  of  the  republican  governor,  Daniel  F.  Davis,  who  took 
possession  of  the  office  on  Jan.  17. 

This  being  the  year  of  the  presidential  election,  conventions  were  held  in  every  state, 
by  the  different  political  parties;  and  on  June  2  the  republican  national  convention  met 
in  Chicago  to  nominate  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president.    The  names  most 

Srominent  before  this  convention  were  those  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  James  G.  Blaine,  and 
ohn  Sherman,  fot  president.  The  excitement  within  the  convention  and  throughout 
the  country  was  intense.  The  opposition  to  gen.  Grant's  re-election  for  a  third  term  was 
extended  throughout  the  republican  party,  though  several  states  at  their  conventions 
had  chosen  delegations  favoring  Grant  to  the  national  convention,  and  directed  them  to 
vote  as  a  unit,  notably  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  vote  for  gen.  Grant  in  the 
convention  finally  settled  at  306,  and  it  became  obvious  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect 
any  union  of  the  conflicting  delegations  on  either  Blaine  or  Sherman  with  sufficient 
strength  to  insure  nomination.  Through  the  efforts  of  William  H.  Robertson,  a  delegate 
from  iSTew  York,  the  unit  rule  was  broken  by  that  delegation,  and  a  compromise  was 
effected  on  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  with  Chester  A.  Arthur  of  New  York  as  vice- 
president;  who  were  nominated  June  8.  On  June  11  the  greenback  national  convention 
met  in  Chicago  and  nominated  James  B.  Weaver  for  president,  who  was  afterward 
accepted  as  the  candidate  of  the  socialist  party.  On  June  22  the  democratic  national 
convention  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  most  prominent  names  before  it  being 
Tilden,  Bayard,  Thurman,  and  Hancock.  The  name  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  with- 
drawn early  in  the  convention;  and  on  June  24  the  nominations  were  made  of  maj.gen. 
Winfleld  S.  Hancock  for  president,  and  William  H.  English  of  Indiana  for  vice-presi- 
dent. The  political  campaign  was  conducted  with  great  activity,  and  with  exceeding 
bitterness  on  both  sides.  The  election  of  the  fusion  candidate  for  governor  in  Maine  in 
September  having  alarmed  the  republicans,  eveij  effort  was  made  to  carry  Indiana  and 
Oluo  in  the  October  elections;  and  these  proving  suecessful,  the  democrats  became  in 
turn  depressed,  and  made  extraordinary  efforts  during  the  brief  remaining  period  before 
the  national  election.  The  personal  intervention  of  gen.  Grant  in  the  campaign  in 
October;  and  the  desperate  efforts  made  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  a  thoroughly 
organized  corps  of  republican  speakers,  proved  the  turning  movement  of  the  campaign, 
which  also  was  influenced  by  tne  question  of  the  tariff.  The  election  occurred  on  Nov. 
2,  with  the  following  result:  Garfield  (rep.}  4,441,288;  Hancock  (dem.)  4,448,325; 
Weaver  ter'b'k.)  314,^;  prohibition,  independent,  and  scattering,  10,487;  total  popular 
vote  9,209,869.    The  electoral  vote  stood  as  follows  :* ' 


United* 
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QAXSTELD  AlTD  ARTHUB. 


California 

...    1    Nebraska 

..    8 

Colprado 

...    8   NewHampuhire... 

..    5 

Connecticut 

...    6   NewYork 

..  85 

nilnois 

..  01    Ohio 

..  00 

Tn'^lfl-"^ 

...  16   Oregon 

..    8 

Iowa 

...11    PennsylTania.... 

..  09 

TTftngim 

...    5   Bhodeldand 

..    4 

Maine 

...    7   Vermont 

..    6 

Mjsaachusetts.... 

. ..  18   Wiaconaln 

..  10 

Michigan 

...  11 

Minnesota 

...    5 

014 

Majority 

..  69 

QARFISLD  Ain>  ABTHI7R 


Alabama 10 

Arkansaa 6 

California 5 

Delaware 8 

Florida 4 

Georgia 11 


Nevada ».    8 

NewJersey 9 

North  Carolina 10 

South  Carolina 7 

Tennessee H 

Texas 8 


Kentucky 10   VirBinia 11 

Louisiana 8   West  Virginia 6 

Maryland 8  — 

MiasissippL 8  lfi5 

MiBSOuri. 16 

On  the  opening  of  these  electoral  votes  in  Feb.,  1881,  James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A. 
Arthur  were  declared  duly  elected. 


BEVENUB   AND   EXPENDITURES   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES  FOB  BACH 
FROM  1860  TO  1879,  INCLUSIVE. 

Ybail 

PubUc  Debt. 

I860 : 

$51,967,455  48 
110,697,090  96 
064,606,771  60 
888,n4.605  06 
658,030,620  06 
490,684,010  87 
406,688,068  80 
870,948,747  01 
411,056,477  68 
888,808,944  89 
874,106,867  56 
888,788,004  67 
080,478,755  47 
088,000,051  10 
087,480,089  16 
009,000,686  60 
057,768,878  70 
078,807,184  46 

1474,761,818  M 
714,740,705  17 
865,800,641  97 

1,097.665,004  41 
600,809,410  99 
857,540,675  10 
877,840,084  86 
800,865,077  80 
809,658,560  75 
090,177,188  05 
077,517,960  67 
090,845,045  88 
087,188,878  17 
074,603,890  84 
058,469,797  88 
088,660,008  98 
086,964,806  80 
066.947,888  68 

$604,176,410  13 

1868 ;. 

f,ii9,7ra;i88  68 

1864 

1,815,784,870  67 

1866 

0,680,647,869  74 

1866 

0,778,086,178  09 

1867 

0,678,186.108  87 

1868 

0,611.687,851  19 

1869 

0,489,000,480  58 

1870 

1871 i*. 

0,886,858,589  74 
0,092,080,884  90 

1870 

0,191,486,848  00 

1878 

0,147,818.718  57 

1874 

0,143,088,041  16 

1876 

0.128,688,706  30 

1876 

0,099,489,844  90 
0,060,158,008  06 

1877 

1878 

0,085,786,881  80 

1879 

0,007,007.066  87 

TABLE  FROM  THE  CENSUS  OF  1880  SHOWING  THE  RELATIONS  OF  NATIVE  AND  FOR 
EIGN-BOBN  PERSONS  IN  THB  SEVERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  AND  IN  THB 
UNITED  STATES. 


Statx. 


Total  Population, 
1880. 


Place  or  Birth. 


NatiTe. 


Foreign. 


Alabama 

Arizona....  

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Df?l&wai*6 

District  of  OoiuinbUk.' 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

.^aine 

'Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

FennsylTania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Vfrglnla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1,062,794 

40.441 

800,504 

864.686 

194,649 

080,688 

185,180 

146,654 

177,688 

067,351 

1,539,018 

80,611 

8,078,769 

1,978,860 

1,604,600 

995,966 

1,648,708 

040,106 

648,945 

934,680 

1,783,010 

1,636,381 

780.806 

1,181,500 

0,168,804 

89,157 

460,488 

60,066 

846,984 

1,180,983 

118,480 

5,088,810 

1,400,047 

8,198,039 

174,767 

4,080,786 

076,528 

995,600 

1,540,468 

1,602,574 

148,906 

880,086 

1,510,806 

76,180 

618,448 

1,815,480 

00,788 


1,058,101 

04,410 

790,060 

572,006 

154,869 

490,879 

83,887 

187,180 

160,508 

257,681 

1,588,788 

02,609 

2,495,177 

1,884,597 

1,868,180 

886,061 

1,589,037 

886,964 

590,076 

851,984 

1,889,919 

1,047,985 

513,107 

1,102,404 

1,957,564 

07,640 

856,048 


Total. 


50.1.'52.8a6 


800,961 

909.896 

106,496 
8,670,870 
1,896,368 
0.803,496 

144,307 
8,096,053 

200,598 

967,961 

1,505,881 

1,478,068 

99.974 

091,840 

1,498,139 

59,259 

600,014 

91O,068dv> 
14.948 


Goo 


9,673 

16,000 

10,295 

092,680 

89.780 

109,804 

61,798 

9,470 

17,115 

9,700 

10,815 

9,980 

683,590 

143,765 

061.486 

109,705 

59,471 

54,139 

68,869 

80,646 

443,098 

888,346 

067,699 

9,166 

011,040 

11,516 

97,890 

^,640 

46,008 

001,685 

9,980 

1,011,^88 

8,679 

894,748 

30,440 

587,583 

78,980 

7,641 

16,580 

114,516 

48,930 

40,946 

14,667 

15,861 

18,009 

406,417 

5,645 


48,4r5.r>(X{ 


6,677.860 


rsi 


United^ 


TABLE  FROM  THE  CENSUS  OF  1880,  SHOWING  THE  RELATIONS  OP  THE  SEXES  IN  THK 
SEVERAL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoiui 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vli^nla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Distribution  by  sex. 


Males. 


88.202 
416,888 
618,871 
120,471 
806,886 


74,168 

88.694 

186,808 

761,184 

21,818 

1,687,488 

1,010,676 

,848,288 

686,726 

882,676 

468,883 

824,064 

462,004 

858,475 


419,262 

667,187 

1,127,424 

28,180 
249,275 

42,018 
170,576 
659,828 

68,751 

2,606,288 

688,208 

1,614,166 

108.888 

2,186,686 

188,083 

490,404 

760,874 

888,719 

74,470 
166,888 
745,880 

46,977 
814,479 
680,106 

14,161 


Female& 


689.904 

12,289 
886,181 
846,416 

66,178 
816,797 

62,818 

72,601 

94,044 
181,968 
777,864 

10,798 
1,491,886 
967,686 
776,886 
469,241 
816,082 
471,270 
884,861 
472,628 
924.687 
774,065 
861,644 
664,465 
1,041,880 

10,977 
208,168 

20,262 
176,409 
671,160 

54,679 

2,577,527 

711,844 

1,684,074 

71,879 
2,146,161 
143,496 
60^168 
778,089 
758,865 

09,488 
165,896 
766,967 

29,148 

806,964 

€86,874 

6,687 


Number  of  females  to  100,0n^ 


1870. 


108,998 
40,286 
96.146 
60,809 
60,612 

108,606 
59,782 
99,616 

111,764 
98,574 

104,525 
28,104 


96,880 
90,768 
80,196 
98,447 
100,714 
100,8S« 


107,075 

91,674 

86,871 

100,861 

92;084 

22,801 

74,644 

81,280 

104,510 

101,602 

94,917 

108,808 

106,546 

90,264 

71,180 

100,288 

107,485 

102,176 

101.897 

98,268 

96,700 

90,468 

106,200 

69,807 

96,868 

98,668 

96,806 


1880. 


108,781 
48,898 
92,747 
66,841 
60,840 
108,567 
64,24» 
97,772 
118,501 
97,464 
108,191 
49,46S 
93,94(( 
95,74& 
91.68(> 
86,56!^ 
98,001 
100,52(> 
100,28» 
108,300 
107,695 
89,76» 


99,527 

92,36» 

88,95a 

81,600 

48,204 

106,420 

102,025 

86,770 

102,84a 

106,48a 

98,185 

69,040 

100,445 

107,864 

108,944 

100,470 

89,88l» 

88,240 

99.107 

108,882 

68,888 

96,658 

98,428 

46,901 


TABLE  FROM  THE  CENSUS  OF  1880.  SHOWING  THE  OUTSTANDING  BONDED  INDEBTED- 
NESS OF  CITIES  AN6  TOWNSJAND  IN  NEW  ENGLAND.  TOWNSHIPS)  CONTADONQ  A 
POPULATION  OF  7,500  AND  UPWARD. 


Statk. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Maryland 

Delaware 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia . . 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabanub 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 


Total  bond- 

Per  cap- 

ed debt. 

ita. 

$ll,«ar:,:.50 

$100  22 

2,052.  iiJO 

36  84 

m.'m 

26  86 

78,606,010 

66  68 

11,484  .?I50 

62  98 

12,>^4ixf»64 

43  52 

207,Tr^,^l 

.      81  46 

98ru^:.m 

76  69 

96,:^:KS.i.rj* 

68  26 

84,ni'i.U7 

106  91 

1,.^?-:.  1.^- 

82  29 

10,^C*,]77 

68  64 

Kl+kiJiHJ 

16  80 

Kftp.rw 

80  66 

4,775,151 

79  64 

8,887,000 

88  15 

8,4W;666 

68-99 

878,217 

81  69 

16,968,670 

70  80 

8,141,662 

84  14 

178,694 

18  66 

Kentucky.  ...*.,,*..**, 

Tennessee 

Ohio ,...., 

Indiana , ,., 

IlliTinlR. „*.. 

Michigan  ,......-, 

Wiscoualn ..,.,., 

l0wa    ,. *....*.... 

Mltiuesota,..., 

Mtssoud  *.,.*.,,.*..,,. 

Kansas *„.. 

Nebrniifcn.,.. .„. 

Nevada < . 

QreKon  ♦.,,.,*..,-,.,.. 
Colorado ,, 

Rkcapittjultion, 

New  EDpHnd  Btates.. 
Middle  Ai^jntJc  Btatefi 
8oufhem  states.. .  *  * , . 
Western  states 


T^talbcnul- 

ed  debt. 


Ita. 


1,58S,4CX) 

e,9ft&,roo, 
is,&go,6§o 

5,100,^75 
8,683,6501 

3.99], til  L 

1,5S4.TTT' 

n2M0O 

7,05&,U5 


(lia-!tt3J»3 
3r7.4«8,arj3 
6©.9W,in 
118,751,827 


SB] 
15 
fid 

«r 

24 
18 

16 
IB 

m 

65 

27 
0 
8 
4 

21 


m  IB 

T1S51 
5SIJ8 
82  28 


lTiat«d. 


782 


TABLE  FROM  THE  CENSUS  OF  1880,  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  COTTON  MANUFAOrUBE  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Statks. 


Number  of 
looms. 


Number  of 
ipindlea 


Number  bales 
of  cotton  used. 


Persons  employed. 
Including  agents, 
overseers,  clerkB; 

mechanics,  watch- 
men, and  opera- 
tives. 


Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYcrk 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Termont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

lV>tal. 


1,000 

S8 

18,086 


4,n8 

776 

78 

120 

15,978 

2,836 

94,788 

181 

704 

841 

26,487 

8,844 

12,828 

1,960 

42 

10,641 

80,274 

1,T7« 

1,068 

71 

14 

1,180 

1,824 

400 


56,079 

2,016 

981,588 

48,888 

816 

200,974 

4,860 

88,896 

9,022 

6,096 

696,685 

125.014 

4,466,290 

12,120 

26,172 

19,812 

1,006,621 


678,612 

102,767 

14,888 

446,879 

1,649,296 

92,788 

46,268 

2,648 

482 

55,088 

44,886 

10,240 


14,887 

780 

107,877 

7,512 

860 

07,874 

2,261 

11,658 

4,215 

1,864 

112,861 

46,947 

578,600 

600 

6,411 

6,809 

172,746 

20,569 

70,014 

27,506 

10,607 

86,866 

161,694 

88,099 

11,699 

246 

7,404 
11,461 
8,178 


1,600 

64 

15,497 

695 

88 

6,678 

281 

780 

869 

106 

11,818 

4,169 

748 
516 
16,657 
4,668 
10,710 
8,426 
668 

ii,8n 

22,288 

2,196 

1,812 

71 

29 

786 

1,112 


10,921,147 


1,566,581 


181,a 


Silk  Manufacture. 

Summary  of  iiOc  productumB^-^Mnished  goods  for  the  year  endifig  June  80,  1880. 

Sewing  sUk $776,120 

Machine  twist 6,000,266 

Floss  silk 219,250 

Dress  goods 4,115,205 

Satins 1,101,875 

Tie  silks  and  scarfs 606,675 

Millinery  silks 891,965 

Other  broad  goods 627, 595 

HandkerchieJs 8,862,550 

Ribbons 5,966,005 

Laces 487,000 

Braids  and  bindings 1 . . .  999,685 

Fringes  and  dress  trimming 4,950,275 

Cords,  tassels,  passementeries,  and  millinery  trimmings 1,866,575 

Upholstery  and  military  trimmings 1,892,855 

Coach  laces  and  carriage  trimmings 87,510 

Undertakers',  hatters',  and  fur  trimmings : 59,805 

Mixed  goods  and  silk  values  therein 610,768 

Total $84,410,468 

WUMBER  OP  FAOTOMBS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OAPITAL  INVESTED,  AND  NUMBER  OF 
LOOMS  USED  IN  MANUFAOTUBING. 


Btatb. 


No.offaGto-    Capital  (real 
ries  whose  and    personal) 
reports  are  inyested  in  the 
included.        business. 


Oallfomia. 

Connecticut. 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts .. 

Missouri    

Kew  Hampshire 


6 
98 
5 
1 
1 
4 
98 
1 
1 


$164,800 

4,486,600 

82,000 

9,600 

80.000 

90,900 

1,806,100 

4,000 

8,000 


94 

616 
64 


80 

941 

9 


Statb. 


No.  of  facto- 
ries whose 
reports 
included. 


New  Jers^. , 
NewYorlc... 

Ohio 

Pennsyrania.... 
Khode  Island... 
Vermont 

Total. 


areinyi 


108 
160 

6 
49 

1 

1 

iS" 

iitized  bv  ^ 


Capital  (real 
ana  personal, 
'enedin  the 


budne 


96,969.896 

4,471,775 

94,700 

1,879,900 

7,600 

9,000 

918,89^600 


a 


^.1 


4,681 

9,101 

19 

881 


8,497 
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KUMBEE  OP  HAin)S  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES   PAID  DXTRINQ  THE 

CENSUS  TSAR. 


Stati. 


Greatest  num- 

ber  of  handfl 

employed  at 

any  one  time 

during  the 

year. 


Beported  average  number  of  hands  employed. 


Males  abore 
16  years. 


Females 
above  15  y'rs. 


Children  and 
youths. 


Total  amount 
paid  In  wages 
during  the  year 


Califomia 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.... 

Missouri , 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey ., 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Total 


186 

2 
flO 

88 

IS 

1S,98S 

10,484 

143 

8,860 

16 

4 


SO 

787 

89 

1 

9 

18 

868 

8 

2 

4,690 

2,406 

21 

1,000 

1 


106 

1,900 

166 

"46 

66 

1,275 

2 

5 

6,860 

6,896 

78 

1,870 

7 

2 


26 
668 
61 

1 

6 

14 

188 


1 

2,606 

1,799 

41 

819 


84,440 


9,860 


16,844 


5,605 


$41,400 

1,086,680 

66,880 

250 

10.190 

11,000 

521,720 

750 

2.600 

4,047,745 

2,697,025 

12.560 

678,120 

1,600 

125 

$9,107,835 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY.     DuriDg  the  war  of  the  revolution  the  army  included 
regular  troops  furnished  by  the  several  states,  according  to  quota  allotment  and  state 
militia.    The  official  returns  made  to  the  war  office  show  that  there  were  under  con 
tinental  pay  during  the  war  the  following  number  of  men  contributed  by  the  different 
states: 


1776. 


1776. 


1777. 


1778. 


1779. 


1780. 


1781. 


1782. 


1788. 


New  Hampshire. . 
Massachusetts..  . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . , 
South  Carolina.., 

Georgia 

New  Jersey , 

Delaware 

Maryland 


2,824 
16,444 
1,193 
4,507 
2,075 
400 
8.180 
2,000 
4,000 
1,000 


87,628 


3,019 
17,872 

1,900 
12,127 

6,744 
10,895 

6,181 

1,184 

2,060 
851 

9,086 
754 

8,829 


10,f.91 
548 
4,563 
2,882 
7,464 
7,013 
1,281 
1,650 
1,428 
1,408 
299 
8,666 


1,283 
8,937 
8,056 
4,010 
2,194 
8,684 
6,280 
-,287 
1,650 

673 
1,586 

849 
8807 


1,004 
6,287 
1,263 
8,544 
2,256 
3,476 
3,973 
8,920 

""87 

1,276 

317 

2,849 


1,777 
7,889 
915 
8,687 
2,847 
8,337 
2,886 


1,267 

556 

2,066 


700 
6,296 

464 
8,921 
1,178 
1,846 
4,119 


89 
2,107 


744 
4,423 

481 
1,782 
1,196 
1.265 
1,204 
1,105 


660 
164  I 
1,280 


738 

4,370 

872 

1,740 

1,169 

1,506 

629 

697 

139 

145 

676 

286 

974 


68,061 


44,990 


On  June  12, 1776,  congress  passed  a  resolution  organizing  the  war  office ;  or,  as  it  was 
then  termed,  the  board  of  war  and  ordnance,  and  which  consisted  of  5  members.  In  the 
following  year  this  was  reorganized,  a  board  of  war  being  provided  for,  to  consist  of 
three  persons  not  members  of  congress.  Afterward  a  medical  inspection  and  pay  depart- 
ment were  added ;  and  in  1781  the  office  of  secretary  at  war  was  created  and  his  powers 
and  duties  defined.  Gradually  the  entire  official  direction  of  the  war  establishment  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  this  official,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  president,  es^-ojficio  com- 
mander-in-chief; this  latter  provision  occurring  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in 
1789;  when  also  the  style  and  title  of  the  secretary  were  changed  from  secretary  at  war 
to  secretary  of  war,  which  it  has  remained  ever  since.  In  1812  the  quartermaster- 
ffeneral's  department,  purchasing  department,  and  ordnance  department  were  organized. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  when  Washington  had  laid  down  his 
command,  the  continental  army  was  soon  disbanded.  In  1798,  when  war  with  France 
was  actual l^r  begun  upon  the  sea,  a  new  army  was  hastily  organized  to  repel  the 
anticipated  invasion  of  the  United  States  by  a  French  force.  Gen.  Washington  was 
placed  in  command,  and  preparations  for  a  prolonged  and  doubtful  struggle  were  carried 
mto  effect.  But  the  army  was  not  called  into  action,  negotiations  witii  Napoleon  I. 
reconciling  the  differences  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  men  were  presently  again 
disbanded.  The  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  confederation  concerning  the  organization 
of  the  army  were,  up  to  this  time,  as  follows:  The  act  of  Sept.  29,  1789,  by  which  **a 
corps  of  700  rank  ana  file  (to  be  stationed  on  the  frontier) 'to  be  organized,  together  with 
two  companies  of  artillery,  raised  by  resolve  of  Oct.  20,  1786;"  and  the  act  of  April  80, 
1790,  in  lieu  of  the  preceding  act,  to  regulate  and  establish  one  battalion  of  artillery, 
and  one  regiment  of  iofantr^,  in  all,  1216  men.  In  1791  an  act  was  passed  (March  8) 
organizing  one  additional  regiment  of  infantry;  in  1792  to  these  were  added  one  squad- 
ron of  light  dragoons  and  8  regiments  and  6  battalions  of  infantry ;  in  1794  an  act  was 
passed  to  establish  arsenals  and  military  stores;  and  another  to  organize  a  corps  of 
artillerists  and  engineers;  and  to  this  was  added  in  1798  a  second  regiment  of  artillerists 


United. 
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and  en^neers.  The  act  of  May  98,  1798,  in  view  of  the  prospective  war  with  France, 
Authorized  the  president  to  raise  a  provisional  army  of  10.000  rank  and  file,  to  be  organ- 
ized into  corps  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  and  authorized  also  the  appointment 
of  a  lieut.gen.  "to  command  the  armies  of  the  United  States,"  gen.  Washington  being 
«o  appointed;  and  a  supplementary  act  (July  16,  1798),  still  further  increased  the  author- 
ization to  the  president  by  the  number  of  12  regiments  of  infantry,  with  the  necessary 
commanding  officers  and  staff,  line  officers,  etc.  The  act  of  March  3,  1799,  abolished 
the  title  and  office  of  lieut.gen.,  and  directed  that  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  should  be  commissioned  by  the  title  of  tlie  '*gen.  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.'*  The  opening  of  the  war  of  1812  with  England  brought  about 
an  increase  of  the  army  by  congress,  and  directed  that  it  should  include  25  re^ments 
of  infantry,  with  the  necessary  officers;  and  20  regiments  of  infantry  in  addition  if 
needed,  with  3  regiments  of  riflemen.  The  act  of  Feb.  8,  1815,  organized  the  ordnance 
•department;  and  that  of  March  3,  1815,  fixed  the  peace  establishment  at  not  exceeding 
10,000  men.  In  1821  a*  still  greater  reduction  was  made;  and  wlien  tlje  Florida  war 
2>roke  out  in  1834,  the  army  comprised  the  staff,  one  regiment  of  dragoons,  4  regiments 
of  artillery,  and  7  of  infantry,  commanded  by  a  maj.gen.  and  two  brigadiers. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  CASUALTIES  IN  THE  REGULAR  AND 
VOLUNTEER  FORCES  DURING  THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO-1846  TO  1848u 


Statk. 


Itesnilar  army,  including  marines 

Alabama  Voimiteers 

Arkansas  "         

California         "         

Florida  "         

Oeoraia  " 

lUinoIs  "         

Indiana  *»         

Iowa  **         , 

Kentucky  "         , 

Louisiana  "         

Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers, 

Massachusetts  Volunteers » 

Michigan  "         

Mississippi  "         

Missouri  "         

Hew  Jersey  "         

IJewYork  "         

North  Carolina         "         

Ohio  "         

Pennsylvania  "         

South  Carolina         "         

Tennessee  "         

TTexas  "         

Virginia  "         

Wisconsin  "         ' 

Mormons  "         

Be-mustered  "         


Strength. 

Killed. 

Died  of 
WoundflL 

48,546 

686 

408 

8,096 

... 

1.883 

19 

8 

671 

... 

87Y) 

. .  • 

2,188 

6 

6,188 

86 

18 

4,686 

47 

863 

. . . 

• . . 

4,848 

T8 

4 

7,947 

18 

8 

1,866 

8 

8 

1,067 

,. . 

1,106 

,, 

2,483 

64 

4 

7,016 

80 

8 

425 

2,896 

84 

19 

935 

6,536 

18 

8,503 

81 

14 

1,077 

80 

86 

6.866 

48 

6 

8,018 

48 

4 

1,880 

• . . 

... 

146 

686 

844 

4 

i 

Wounded. 


8,108 


8 
160 
08 

ids 

8 
21 


108 
46 


156 


168 

816 

129 

89 

4 


During  the  rebellion  the  number  of  men  enrolled  and  e<][uippcd  in  the  northern  armies 
'was  2,690,401,  including  re-enlifttments.  They  were  organized  into  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, army  of  the  Tennessee,  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  army  of  the  Ohio;  the  last 
three  being  finally  united  into  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi.  These  armies  were 
raised  under  proclamation  by  the  president->each  state  furnishing  its  quota,  according 
to  population;  by  voluntary  enlistment ;  and  by  enforced  draft.  Regimental  organiza- 
tions, when  formed,  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  when  they  fell 
under  the  direction  of  the  war  department,  and  were  assigned  to  brigades,  divisions, 
corps,  and  armies,  as  required.  All  general  and  general  staff  officers  received  their 
commissions  from  the  president;  line  officers  being  appointed  before  mustering  into  the 
U.  S.  service.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  volunteers  so 
increased  that  large  bounties  were  offered,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  as  much  as 
41900  for  one  man.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  volunteer  army  which  was  mustered 
out  numbered  about  1,100,000  men.  There^lar  army  was  increased  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war  from  18,000  men  to  60,000;  since  the  war  it  has  been  reduced  to  25.000. 

On  Oct.  15, 1879,  the  army  of  the  United  States  comprised  26,S89  officers  and  enlisted 
divided  as  follows: 

OFFICERS.  KNUBTXD  MBN. 

10  cavalry  regiments 480  7,206 

5  artillery  regiments..' 278  2,887 

25  infantry  regiments 861  10,978 

Engineer  battalion,  recruiting  parties,  ordnance  de- 
partment, hospital  service,  Indian   scouts.  West 

Point,  and  general  service 668  8,696 

2,127     ^         24262 
Digitized  byVjOOQlC 
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The  military  arrangement  of  the  country  for  the  distribution  of  the  army  is  as  follows: 

1.  Military  division  of  the  Missouri,  commanded  by  lieut.gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  head- 
quarters, Chicago;  comprehends  the  departments  of  the  Missouri  (gen.  Pope);  Dakota 
^n.  Terry);  Texas  (gen.  Ord);  and  the  Platte  (gen.  Crook).  In  this  division  are  8  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  18  of  infantrjr. 

2.  Military  division  of  the  Pacific,  commanded  by  maj.gen.  Irwin  McDowell,  head- 
ouarters  San  Francisco;  includes  the  departments  of  California  (gen.  McDowell);  the 
Columbia  (vacant,  1881);  Arizona  (gen.  O.  B.  WiUcox);  includes  1  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, 2  of  cavalry,  and  4  of  infantry.  

8.  Military  division  of  the  Atlantic,  conmianded  by  ntaj.gen.  W.  8.  Hancock,  head- 
quarters New  York;  includes  department  of  the  east  (gen.  Hancock);  department  of 
ihe  south  (gen.  C.  C.  Au^ur,  Newport  Barracks,  Ky).  There  is  also  the  department  of 
West  Point.  This  division  includes  4  regiments  of  artillery  and  3  of  infantry.  Under 
existing  laws  the  maximum  strength  of  the  army  is  2,153  commissioned  officers,  and 
25,000  enlisted  men.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  existing  number  of  each  rank  in 
the  army: 


Colonels 

Lieut.colonels 

Majors 

Captains 

Adjutants. 

Regimental  quartermasters 

The  enlisted  men  embrace — 

Sergeant-majors 

Suartermaster-sergeants , 
usicians 

Trumpeters .' 

Saddler-sergeants 

Ordnance- sergeants 

Hospital  stewards 

Commissary-sergeants ► . . . 

First  sergeants 


70  First  lieutenants 580 

85  Second  lieutenants 425 

242  Chaplains 82 

535  Store-keepers 21 

79  

82              Total 2,101 

88  Sergeants 2.011 

89  Corporals 1,600 

644  Farriers 231 

214  Artificers 81 

10  Saddlers 114 

114  Wagoners 48 

187  Privates 18,356 

151  

424  24,262 


The  number  of  retired  army  officers  is  888;  nnmber  of  privates  discharged  during  the 
fiscal  year  1879,  4,710;  number  died  during  same  period,  289;  number  deserted,  1965; 
enlisted  and  re-enlisted,  7,834; 

Emtkbbd  the  Abut. 

General  of  the  army !  William  T.  Sherman 1840 

Lieutenant-genera] Philip  H.  Sheridan 1858 

Major-generals  (limited  by  law  to  8) Winfield  S.  Hancock.. .  .1844 

John  M.  Schofield 1858 


Brigadier-generals  (limited  by  kw  to  6). 


Irwin  McDowell 1838 

..John  Pope 1842 

Oliver  O.  Howard. 1864 

Alfred  H.  Terry 1865 

Edward  O.  C.  Ord 1889 

Christopher  C.  Augur...  1848 
George  Crook 1862 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNTTEID  STATES  ARMY,  1789-1879. 


Stbbkoth  of  Abmt. 


1789 

1798 

1794 

1801 

1807 

1810 

1819 

1816 

1817-1821.. 
1822-1883.. 
1888-1887. . 
1838-1842.. 
1848-1849.. 


1  regt  infantry,  1  bat  arty 

Indlaa  border  wars 

Peace  establishment 

»         (i       _  t» 
t*         it         t( 

War  with  Great  Britain.' '.!!'. 

ti  tt  a 

Peace  estabUshment. .'. 

(t  41  tt 

it  t(  ii 

Florida  war 

Peace  establishment 


840 
6,120 
8,629 
6,144 
8,278 
7,154 

11,831 
9,418 
9,960 
6,184 
7,198 

12,689 
8,618 


Stbxngth  of  Abmt. 


1847 

1848 

1849-1866. . 
1866-1861.. 

1862 

1863-1866.. 

1867 

1868-1809.. 

1870 

1871 

187»-1874.. 
1876-1879.. 


MiexicanWar , 

Peace  establishment, 

Civil  war ', 

Peace  establishment. 


17,812 
80,890 
10,820 
18,981 
89,278 
43,882 
54,641 
62,928 
87,818 
86,358 
82,964 
97,489 
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PAT  OF  THE  ABMT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Pay  of  officers  In  actiTe  wrrioe. 


Qradb. 


General 

Lieutenant-general 

Major-areneral 

Brigadier-general 

Ck>lonel 

Lleutenant-oolonel 

Major 

Captain— mounted 

captain— not  mounted 

Regimental  adjutant 

Regimental  quartermaster 

First-lieutenant— mounted 

First-lieutenant— not  mounted. . . 
Second-lieutenant— mounted. ... 
Second-lieutenant— not  mounted 
Chaplain 


tTeailjPaj. 


18,800 
11,000 
7,600 
6,600 
8,600 
8,000 
2,800 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,400 
1,600 


10  p.  o. 


8,880 
8,800 

2,760 
2,200 
1,980 
1,960 
1,980 
1,780 
1,6S0 
1,080 
1,640 
1,660 


SQp.  e. 


4,200 
8,600 
8,000 
2,400 
2,180 
2,160 
2,160 
1,920 
1,800 
1,800 
1,680 
1,800 


Wp.0. 


4,800 
8,900 
8,250 
£,600 
2,840 
2,840 
2,840 
2,060 
1,060 
1,960 
1,820 
1,966 


Pajr  of  retired  offlcen. 


tTeaiiyPay. 


I»|>.e. 


•4,600 

•4,000 

8,600, 
2,800 
2,620 
2,620 
2,520 
2,240 
2,100 
2,100 
1,960^ 
2,100 


$6,686 
4,126 
2,626 


2,887 


2,260  2,476 
1,875;  2,062 
1,600!  1,660 
1,860,  1,486 


1,200!  1,820 
1,126  1,287 
1,126,  1,287 
1.060  1,155 
1,8601  1,486 


8,160 

8,875 

f,TOO 

2,926 

HM) 

2,487 

1,800 

1,960 

1,620 

1,765 

1,440 

1,660 

1,860 

1,482 

1,860 

1,462 

1,260 

1,865 

1,620 

1,765 

8,875 
8,000 
2,C» 

2,100 


1,680 
1,575 
1,575 
1.470 
1,820 


The  medical  department  of  the  U.  8.  army  is  allowed  by  law  to  consist  of  1  surgeon- 
gen.,  with  the  rank  of  brig. gen. ;  1  assistant  surgeon. gen.,  with  the  rank  of  col.  of 
cavalry ;  1  chief  medical  purveyor;  4  surgeons,  with  the  rank  of  col. ;  2  assistant  medical 
purveyors;  8  surgeons,  with  the  rank  of  lieutcol. ;  50  surgeons,  with  the  rank  of  maj.: 
125  assibtant  surgeons,  with  the  rank  of  lieuts.  of  cavalry  for  the  first  5  years*  service,  and 
of  capts.  of  cavalry  after  5  years'  service.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  an  assistant  sur- 
geon unless  be  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  an  army  medical  board,  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  three  surgeons  or  assistant  surgeons,  who  shall  be  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  no  person  shall  receive  the  appointment  of 
surgeon  unless  he  shall  have  served  at  least  five  years  as  an  assistant  surgeon.  He  must 
also  be  examined  by  an  army  medical  board.  All  candidates  for  appointment  in  the 
medical  corps  of  the  army  must  apply  to  the  secretary  of  war  to  be  admitted  to  examina- 
tion, and  such  candidates  must  be  between  21  and  28  years  of  age,  and  ^duates  of  a 
regular  medical  college;  and  the  morals,  habits,  physical  and  mental  qualifications,  and 
general  aptitude  for  the  service  are  subjects  for  examination  by  the  board. 

UNITED  STATES,  EXTENSION  of  TERRITORY  of  the.  Prior  to  1781  only 
•  six  of  the  18  original  states,  viz.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Delaware,  had.  exactly  defined  boundaries.  Of  the  remaining 
seven  states,  some  claimed  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  others  to  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  states  within  exact  boundaries  ceded  their  claim  to  lands  w.  of  their  present 
limits  in  succession,  as  follows:  March  1,  1781,  New  York  March  1,  1784,  Virginia; 
the  cession  includiu^  the  state  of  Kentucky  and  the  parts  of  the  states  of  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana  which  Tie  s.  of  the  41st  i)arallel.  Virginia  reserved  from  this  cession  for 
military  bounty  lands  the  entire  territory,  6,570  sq.m.,  between  the  Scioto  and  Little 
Miami  rivers,  from  their  source  to  the  Ohio  river.  April  19,  1785,  Massachusetts; 
including  her  claims  to  territory  w.  of  the  present  boundary  of  New  York.     Sept.  14, 

1786,  Connecticut;  the  cession  being  the  temtory  between  the  parallels  of  41*  and  40"*  2*, 
and  w.  of  a  north  and  south  line  drawn  120  m,  w.  of  the  jjresent  w.  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Connecticut  then  ceded  all  land  and  jurisdiction  w.  of  that  territory,  now 
situated  in  Oiiio,  and  yet  known  as  "the  western  reserve  of  Connecticut."    Aug.  9, 

1787,  South  Carolina;  the  territory  ceded  being  a  strip  of  land  about  12  m.  wide,  s.  of 
the  85th  parallel  and  extending  along  the  s.  boundaries  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
to  the  Mississippi.  Feb.  25,  1790,  North  Carolina;  the  cession  constituting  Tennessee. 
May  80,  1800,  Connecticut;  yielding  all  territory  and  jurisdiction  w.  of  her  present  area, 
and  reserving  the  right  of  soil  in  the  **  western  reserve,"  which  lies  between  the  par- 

-allels  and  meridians  above  recited.  June  16,  1802,  Georgia  receiving  that  part  of  the 
cession  of  South  Carolina  lying  within  her  present  limits,  ceded  all  between  her  present 
w.  boundary  and  the  Mississippi,  and  between  the  South  Carolina  cession  and  tne  31st 
parallel.  The  foregoing  cession  secured  to  the  general  government  all  territoiy  ceded 
by  Great  Britiun,  not  included  in  the  original  18  states,  as  in  the  main  now  bounded. 
Nov.  25,  1850,  the  state  of  Texas  ceded  all  her  claims  to  lands  w.  of  the  26th  meridian 
(103d  Greenwich)  and  between  82"  and  36°  80'  of  latitude. 

Cessions  by  Poreign  Powers.— Sept.  3,  1783,  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  was  declared  to  extend  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  w.  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  from  a  line  along  the  great  lakes  on  the  n.  to  the  81st  parallel 
and  the  s.  border  of  Georgia.  April  80,  1803,  by  treaty  with  France,  the  *•  province  of 
Louisiana"  wj33  ceded.    Its  w.  boundary  as  finally  adjusted,  Feb.  22,  1819,  by  treaty 

*  ThB  mATJmmn  pay  of  colonels  is  limited  to  $4,S00«  and  of  lieutenant-colonels  to  $4,000. 
t  The  different  columns  show  the  increase  with  OTery  five  years  of  servipa,  ,         * 
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'With  Spain,  ran  up  the  Sabine  river,  to  and  along  the  17th  meridian  (94th  Greenwich), 
to  and' along  the  Hed  river,  to  and  along  the  28d  meridian  (100th  Greenwich),  to  and  along 
the  Ailcansas  liver,  to  and  along  tlie  Rocky  mountains,  to  and  along  the  29th  meridian 
(106th  Greenwich),  to  and  along  the  43d  parallel,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its  n.  boundary 
was  conformed  to  the  boundary  established  between  the  British  possessions  and  the 
United  States.  On  the  e.  it  was  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  as  far  s.  as  the  81st  parallel, 
where  different  boundaries  were  claimed.  The  United  btatcs  construed  the  cession  of 
France  to  include  p.ll  the  territory  between  the  31st  parallel  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Perdido,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  the  western  boundary 
of  Florida.  Under  this  construction  of  the  cession,  the  ''province  of  Louisiana"  is  now 
covered  bv  those  portions  of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  which  lie  s.  of  the 
31st  parallel;  bv  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Minnesota  w.  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  Kansas;  by  the  territories  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  that  known  as  Indian  country;  and  by  the  portion  of  Colorado  lying  e.  of  the  Rocky- 
mountains  and  n.  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  afl  of  Wyoming  n.  of  the  42d  parallel,  and 
that  portion  of  Wyoming  which  is  s.  of  that  parallel  and  e.  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
In  1^0,  however,  the  "province  of  Louisiana"  had  been  ceded  b^  Spain  to  France, 
Spain  claiming  that  she  ceded  to  France  no  territory  e.  of  the  Mississippi  except  the 
"island  of  New  Orleans,"  and  also  contending  that  her  province  of  west  Florida 
included  all  of  the  territory  s.  of  the  81st  parallel  and  between  the  Perdido  and  Missis- 
sippi, except  the  "island  of  New  Orleans."  Under  this  construction,  the  "province  of 
Louisiana"  included  on  the  e.  of  the  Mississippi  only  the  territory  bounded  on  the  n.  and 
e.  by  the  "rivers  Iberville  and  Amite  and  by  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain." 
Feb.  22,  1819,  Spain  formally  ceded  the  temtory  now  covered  by  Florida  and  by  p|or- 
tions  of  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  which  lie  s.  of  the  81st  parallel,  and  by  that  portioa 
of  Louisiana  which  lies  e.  of  the  Mississippi  and  is  not  included  in  the  "  island  of  New 
Orleans. "  This  territory  was  styled  by  Spfdn  the  "  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida." 
Previous  to  this  cession,  by  the  authority  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  Jan.  15, 1811,  and  the 
acts  of  Jan.  15, 1811  and  Mar.. 8, 1811,  passed  in  secret  session  and  first  published  in  1818, 
the  United  States  had  taken  possession  of  the  East  and  West  Floridas.  By  treaty  of  Jan.  12, 
1828,  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Mexican  states,  the  boundary  of  the  "prov- 
ince of  Louisiana,"  which  was  established  by  treaty  with  Spain  when  Mexico  was  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  was  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  republics. 
Dec.  29,  1845,  Texas,  formerly  a  portion  of  Mexico,  and  later  an  independent  republic, 
was  admitted  to  the  union.  Feb.  2.  1848,  Mexico  ceded  the  territory  now  covered  by 
California  and  Nevada;  also  her  claims  to  the  territory  covered  by  the  present  Texas, 
by  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  by  portions  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and  by  the 
unorganized  territory  w.  of  the  Indian  country,  except  that  part  of  Arizona  and  that 
part  of  New  Mexico  lying  s.  of  the  Gila  and  w.  of  the  old  boundary  of  New  Mexico, 
which  lands  were  ceded  by  Mexico  Deo.  80,  1858,  and  are  known  as  the  Gadsden  pur- 
chase. By  treaty  of  March  80,  1867,  exchange  of  ratification  and  transfer  of  title  having 
been  made  June  20,  1867,  Russia  ceded  Alaska.  This  cession  made  the  line  between 
the  continent  of  Asia  and  America  the  n.w.  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  extending  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northward  to  the  Arctic  ocean. 
On  the  e.  this  cession  was  bounded  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  s.  point  of  Prince  of 
Wales  island  (parallel  54"  40')  and  running  n.  along  Portland  channel  to  the  junction  of 
the  56th  parallel  of  n.  latitude  with  the  continent,  and  thence  along  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  parallel  to  the  coast,  to  and  along  the  141st  meridian  to  the  Arctic  ocean. 
But  where  the  crest  of  the  mountains  skirting  the  coast  from  the  specified  parallel  to  the 
meridian  is  more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  there  the  boundary  is  a  line 
not  more  than  ten  marine  leases  from  the  coast  and  parallel  to  its  windings.  This 
cession  is  separated  from  the  main  territory  of  the  United  States  by  the  w.  part  of  the 
British  possessions  between  the  parallels  of  54°  40'  and  ^°  n.  latitude.  At  the  close  of 
the  revolutionaiywar  the  territory  really  occupied  by  the  old  18  states  covered  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sq.m. ;  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  measurements  and  esti- 
mates in  1870  the  land  surface  was  8.W)8,884  sq.m.,  and  the  water  areas  included  made 
an  area  in  round  numbers  of  4,000,000  sq.m.,  or  2,560,000,000  of  acres. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  founded  by  act 
of  congress  approved  Mar.  16,  1802.  The  experience  of  the  country  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution  convinced  Washington  and  other  statesmen  of  the  need  of  such  an  institution, 
and  the  act  above  referred  to  was  the  result  of  much  thought  and  discussion.  The 
special  object  of  the  academy  is  to  fit  young  men  for  appointment  as  ofllcers  of  the 
army.  It  combines  in  one  school  all  the  purposes  usually  aimed  at  in  the  several 
schools  of  engineering  and  other  military  branches  in  foreien  countries.  Its  graduates^ 
upon  receiving  diplomas,  are  recommended  for,  and  usually  appointed  into,  the  corps 
or  arm  of  service  m  the  army  for  which  their  qualifications  fit  them.  It  has  no  endow- 
ment, but  is  maintained  by  annual  appropriations.  It  is  beautifully  located  in  the  high- 
lands upon  the  w.  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  a  point  which,  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  was  deemed  of  great  military  strength  and  strategic  importance.  Its  build- 
ings, valued  at  $2,500,000,  stand  upon  a  plateau  of  160  acres,  fianked  by  mountains  at 
the  w.  and  n.,  and  elevated  180  ft.  above  the  river.  The  chemical  and  ordnance  labora- 
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tones,  and  the  apparatus  pertaining  to  the  department  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy,  are  complete.  The  library  contains  27,472  vols,  and  over  2,000  pampUeta. 
One  cadet  is  allowed  by  law  to  be  appointed  from  each  congressional  district;  also  one 
from  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  one  from  each  territory;  and  ten  "  at  large*' are 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  appointments  (excepting  those  at 
large)  are  made  by  the  secretary  of  war  at  the  request  of  the  representative,  or  delegate, 
in  congress  from  the  district  or  territory;  and  the  person  appointed  must  be  an  actual 
resident  of  the  district  or  territory  from  which  the  appointment  is  made.  Candidatea 
must  be  between  17  and  22  years  of  age,  and  must  be  at  least  5  ft.  in  height,  and  free 
from  any  infectious  or  immoral  disorder,  and,  generally,  from  any  deformity,  disease, 
or  infirmity  which  may  render  them  unfit  for  military  service.  They  must  be  well 
versed  in  reading,  in  writing  including  orthography,  and  in  arithmetic,  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  of  descriptive  geography,  particularly 
of  our  own  country,  and  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  course  of  study- 
occupies  four  years,  and  the  teaching  is  very  thorough.  Examinations  are  held  semi- 
annually, and  no  cadet  is  graduated  without  having  passed  a  satisfactoiy  examination  in 
all  the  branches  taught.  The  institution,  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  ita 
existence,  was  of  a  tentative  character;  but  in  1817  its  organization  be^an  to  improve 
under  the  superintendance  of  maj.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  who  administered  its  affairs  for  16^ 
years  with  sreat  success.  In  many  of  its  best  features  the  institution  is  ta<iay  what  it 
became  under  his  management.  The  mode  of  selecting  the  cadets,  while  it  serves  to 
awaken  and  diffuse  an  interest  in  the  institution  in  ever^  part  of  the  country,  is  not  per- 
haps so  well  adapted  to  secure  the  highest  order  of  ability.  There  is  a  constant  tend- 
ency, difficult  to  be  resisted,  to  make  appointments  on  political  or  local  grounds;  and  it 
is  doubtless  owing  to  this  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cadets  fail  to  reach  the  high 
standard  of  scholarship  requisite  for  graduation.  The  monthly  pay  of  cadets  at  first 
was  |28  per  month;  it  is  now  about  $50.  On  this  sum  they  are  required  to  support 
themselves  without  aid  from  other  sources.  A  board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  seven 
persons  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  two  senators  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  senate,  and  three  representatives  appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
attends  the  annual  examinations  and  makes  an  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
academy.  The  number  of  professors  (1880)  is  9;  other  instructors  are  assigned  bv  the 
war  department  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  needed.  The  average  number  of  stuaents 
since  1876  has  been  about  270.  Each  cadet  is  required  to  pledge  himself  to  serve  the 
United  States  eight  years  from  the  date  of  his  admission  unless  sooner  discharged. 
Maj. gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard  is  (1881)  the  superintendent. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY,  founded  in  1845,  and  opened  at  Annapo- 
lis, Md.,  on  Oct.  10,  in  that  year.  The  idea  originated  with  G«orge  Bancroft,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  of  pres.  Polk;  and  the  institution  was  at  first  called 
the  naval  school,  under  the  direction  of  commander  Franklin  Buchanan.  It  occupied 
fort  Severn,  with  its  grounds  and  buildings,  whicli  had  been  transferred  for  the  purpose 
from  the  war  to  the  navy  department;  and  though  the  batracks  and  other  minor  build- 
ings have  since  been  removed,  the  old  fort  and  officers'  quarters,  with  about  160  acres  of 
land,  are  still  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  academy.  The  institution  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  U.  S.  navy,  that  the  military  academy  at  West  Point  does  to  the  army. 
Its  pupils  are  chosen  under  special  provisions  of  the  law,  and  educated  expressly  for  Uie 
naval  service.  It  resembles  in  its  purpose  and  methods  the  royal  naval  colWe  at  Green- 
wich, Eng. ;  the  ecole  navale  at  Brest,  France;  and  the  marine  academy  and  school  at 
Kiel,  in  (j^ermany.  After  numerous  changes  in  the  nature  and  lenftJi  of  the  studies  at 
the  academy,  a  course  of  four  years  was  wiopted  in  1851,  to  be  followed  bv  sea-service 
as  a  midshipman;  the  length  of  the  latter  term  being  fixed  at  two  years  in  1878.  From 
May,  1861,  to  Sept.,  1866,  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  academy  was  temporarily- 
placed  at  Newport,  R  I.  The  naval  academy  is  under  the  general  patroni^  and 
control  of  the  tJ.  S.  government,  and  is  governed  by  special  acts  of  congress,  and  by- 
regulations  established  hy  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  Candidates  for  cadet-midshipmen 
are  appointed  by  this  official,  from  the  congressional  districts,  on  nomination  by  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives.  Ten  candidates  at  large  are  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent. Candidates  for  cadet-engineers  are  chosen  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  wiUiout 
limitation  as  to  number  or  resiaence,  and  from  the  whole  number  so  chosen,  twenty-five 
are  selected  on  competitive  examination,  for  admission  to  the  academy.  The  academy 
is  sustained  by  an  annual  appropriation  by  conmss,  which  usually  amounts  to  about 
$184,000;  this  is  exclusive  of  the  pay  of  naval  officers  acting  under  appointment  as 
instructors,  etc,  which  amounts  to  $140,000  per  annum;  while  the  pay  of  cadets  aver- 
ages 1200,000;  the  whole  being  included  in  the  general  congressional  appropriation. 
The  buildings  include  cadets*  quarters;  physical  and  chemical  laboratories;  a  steam- 
engineering  department,  observatory,  gunnery-hall,  seamanship  hall,  recitation  hall, 
chapel,  library,  armory,  gymnasium,  store,  and  hospital.  Attached  to  the  academy  for 
purposes  of  drill  and  practical  exercise,  are  the  frigate  Santee,  used  as  a  gunnery  ship; 
the  Oomtellatwn,  for  summer  cruising;  the  sloop-of-war  IkUe,  for  exercises  in  seaman- 
ship; the  monitor  Nantucket;  and  two  steam  gun-boats.  The  collection  of  working 
models  of  vessels  of  war,  etc.,  is  remarkably  complete;  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
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all  needed  appanbtns  and  appliances  for  professional  and  general  scientific  instruction; 
including  a  thoroughly  appointed  astronomical  obserratory.  The  officers  of  the  academy 
are  the  superintenaent,  commandant  of  cadets,  4  commanders,  5  lleutenant^commanders, 
22  lieutenants,  5  masters;  8  engineer  officers,  9  professors,  7  assistant  professors,  and  4 
fencing  and  boxing  masters.  The  superintendent,  commandant  of  cadets,  and  ten  heads 
of  departments  form  the  academic  board.  There  are  also  8  s|irgeons,  8  paymasters,  a 
chaplain,  secretary,  librarian,  and  8  marine  officers,  attached  tp  the  station.  The  num- 
ber of  students  is  355,  including  256  cadet  midshipmei),  and  99  cadet  engineers.  The 
average  annual  lumber  of  graduates  is  41 ;  the  total  number  since  1851  has  been-  1149. 
The  curriculum,  besides  subjects  in  general  education,  chosen  for  their  usefulness  to  the 
naval  profession,  includes  seamanship,  ordnance  and  gunnery  serTice,  navigation,  and 
steam  engineering.  Graduates  from  the  naval  academy  receive  appointments,  as  mid- 
shipmen or  assistant  engineers  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  The  present  superintendent  of  the 
academy  is  rear-admiral  George  B.  Balch. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY.  The  Americans  were  a  maritime  people  from  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies;  and,  as  maritime  commerce  was  conducted  in  the 
17th  c.  in  the  midst  of  constant  danger  from  pirates,  Indians,  and  freebooters,  all  vessels 
sailing  out  of  American  ports  were  armed;  while  most  of  the  cdonies  fitted  out  special 
armea  vessels  for  the  general  protection.  In  1690  Massachusetts  colony  fitted  out  eight 
armed  vessels  a^inst  the  French  privateer  of  Acadia;  and  in  the  same  year  a  squadron 
of  40  vessels,  with  2,000  men,  also  from  Massachusetts,  made  an  unsuccessful  descent  on 
Quebec.  The  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  French  war,  brought 
the  American  colonies  into  hostilities,  and,  the  crown  and  colonists  acting  toge^er,  ezpe* 
ditions  were  fitted  out  against  the  French,  and  a  considerable  American  navy  tempo- 
rarily organized.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718,  this  force  was  reduced  to  a  few 
armed  vessels  employed  to  guard  the  coast  In  1789  England  declared  war  against 
Spain,  and  many  expeditions  were  fitted  out  in  the  colonies,  notably  that  against  Car- 
thagena.  In  1741  a  similar  enterprise  was  undertaken  against  Culm,  and  lour  years 
later  the  expedition  against  Louisbun,  in  aid  of  the  new  British  war  against  France. 
In  this  war  there  were  as  many  as  400  privateers  and  letters-of-marque  engaged  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies.  The  French  and  English  war  of  1766  again  involved  the  colonies, 
and  numerous  brilliant  naval  exploits  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  navy  are  recorded  in 
its  history.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  no  further  call  for  armed  vessels  was  made  on  the 
colonies,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  At  this  period  (1775)  there 
existed  no  naval  force  whatever  in  the  American  colonies;  and  although  Massachusetts 
fitted  out  a  few  privateers  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  it  was  not  until  six  months  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington  that  congress  took  steps  to  organize  a  navy.  Two  small  cruisers 
were  equipped  to  intercept  British  supply  ships;  then  two  more,  of  a  larger  class;  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  the  construction  of  about  20  cruisers  had  been  authorized.  The 
first  ensign  displayed  by  a  regular  American  man-of-war  was  hoisted  by  John  Paul 
Jones,  in  Dec,  1775,  on  board  the  Alfred,  of  which  he  was  1st  lieut,  that  ship  then 
lying  in  the  Delaware.  It  is  believed  that  this  fiag  contained  the  device  of  a  pine-tree, 
with  a  rattlesnake  at  its  root,  about  to  strike,  and  the  motto  ''  Don't  tread  on  mel "    The 

E resent  national  ensign  did  not  come  into  use  until  1777  and  is  generally  believed  to 
ave  originated  in  the  arms  of  the  Washington  family,  as  displayed  on  gen.  Washing- 
ton's headquarters*  flag.  The  first  American  squadron  consisted  of  eight  vessels,  includ- 
ing the  Alfred,  and  sailed  on  Feb.  17,  1776,  on  a  cruise  against  the  British  naval  force 
then  ravaging  the  coast  of  Virginia.  This  cruise  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  officer  in 
command,  commodore  Ezek  Hopkins,  was  dismissed  from  the  service, Paul  Jones,  who  was 
promoted  to  command  of  the  Providence,  12  guns,  atoned  for  this  ill-fortune,  in  a  meas- 
ure, by  capturing  16  prizes  in  a  single  cruise.  After  the  declaration  of  independence, 
congress  set  vigorously  to  work  to  construct  a  navy ;  authorising  in  1776-77  the  building 
of  7  frigates,  2  cutters,  2  sloops-of-war,  and  three  74-gun  ships.  At  the  same  time  con- 
gress regulated  the  rank  of  the  different  officers,  and  24  captains  were  appointed  to  take 
precedence  as  their  names  stood  on  the  list.  The  new  navy  did  good  work;  not  only 
as  coasters,  and  upon  the  high  seas,  but  by  descents  on  the  coast  of  the  British  isles. 
The  bold  expedition  of  Paul  Jones,  with  a  squadron  of  which  the  Bon  Homme  Ru^rd 
was  the  flagship,  is  historical.  Meanwhile  armed  flotillas  did  good  service  on  the  great 
lakes,  as  to  which  brilliant  exploits  are  recorded.  On  the  ocean  no  less  than  842  vessels 
were  captured  from  the  British  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  During  the  second 
year  they  lost  467  merchantmen,  captured  by  American  cruisers  and  privateers.  In  1779  the 
American  navy  encountered  many  disasters;  and  the  three  last  years  of  the  war  wit- 
nessed no  important  naval  engagements.  The  determination  of  the  British  government 
to  exchange  no  more  prisoners  captured  in  American  privateers  demoralized  that  system 
of  naval  warfare,  and  but  a  few  of  that  class  of  vessels  remained ;  while  the  continental 
navy  became  greatly  diminished.  It  is,  however,  the  fact  that  British  shipping  suffered 
more  heavily  in  this  contest  than  In  any  other  war  in  which  England  had  previously 
been  engaged.  After  the  peace  of  1783,  what  few  public  cruisers  remained  to  the 
Americans  were  sold  by  order  of  the  government.  But  about  1794,  difficulties  having 
broken  out  with  the  Barbarv  States,  congress  authorized  the  construction  of  6  frigates, 
and  these  were  speedily  buut,  including  the  United  SkOee  ajpd  the  immortal  ^m#Wu^ibfW 
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In  1708  anxiety  regarding  the  apparently  impending  war  with  France  induced  the 
American  government  to  build  30  small  armed  vessels;  and  in  this  year  the  department 
of  the  navy  was  created,  Benjamin  Stoddart  being  its*  first  secretary.  Other  ships  were 
ordered,  and  on  July  11,  1798,  the  formation  of  the  marine  corps  was  authorized.  Before 
the  close  of  this  vear  23  American  men-of-war  were  at  sea;  and  the  capture  of  the 
French  frigate  Linmrgei^  by  the  Constellation  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm:  this 
was  the  first  occasion  since  the  establishment  of  the  federal  navy,  when  a  national  vessel 
had  subdued  one  of  equal  force.  In  the  beginning  of  1800  the  American  government 
had  a  navy  of  84  men-of-war  at  sea.  Barly  in  the  following  year  peace  with  France  was 
declared,  and  at  once  the  government  proceeded  to  sell  the  greater  number  of  these 
ships— from  a  very  mistaken  theory  of  necessary  economy.  Hostilities  with  Tripoli 
began  soon  after  the  amicable  settlement  with  France,  and  a  squadron  under  commodore 
Dale  blockaded  Tripoli,  and  captured  several  neutrals  attempting  to  enter  that  port.  Hos- 
tilities were  not  concluded  until  the  summer  of  1805,  manv  important  captures  having 
been  in  the  meantime  effected;  the  town  of  Tripoli  bombarded  and  nearly  captured;  and 
good  work  having  been  accomplished  in  awakening  the  e$pnt  de  eorps  which  has  char- 
acterized the  American  navy  ever  since.  From  this  period  until  1812,  the  duty  of 
American  ships-of-war  was  confined  chiefiy  to  guarding  the  coast.  In  the  latter  ^ear 
broke  out  the  war  with  England,  the  American  navy  then  consisting  of  but  17  efficient 
vessels,  of  which  only  8  were  frigates.  The  splendid  capture  of  the  British  frigate 
Ovsrriere  by  the  Constitution  on  Aug.  19, 1812,  awakened  renewed  enthusiasm*  however; 
and  this  waa  followed  by  that  of  the  FroUe  by  the  American  sloop  Wasp,  and  by  tlie 
American  frigate  United  States  capturing  the  British  frigate  Macedoman — three  most 
spirited  and  well-matched  encounters.  Early  in  1818  congress  ordered  the  building  of 
4  ships  of  the  line  and  6  frigates,  to  be  immediately  followed  by  the  construction  of  6 
sloops-of-war;  only  the  sloops,  however,  were  completed  in  time  to  be  of  service  iu  this 
war.  The  general  success  of  the  Americans  on  the  sea  during  the  war  of  1812  was 
equaled  by  the  occurrence  of  splendid  victories  on  lake  £rie  and  lake  Champlain ;  and 
the  reputation  of  the  American  navy  was  greatly  increased,  while  that  of  the  British 
was  correspondingly  diminished.  This  war  was  followed  by  a  brief  period  of  hostilities 
against  Algiers;  and  from  that  time  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  America  was 
at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Meanwhile  its  navy  was  kept  in  a  condition  of  efficiency; 
four  squadrons  were  retained  in  the  Mediterranean,  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and 
in  the  West  Indies;  and  in  1841  a  home  squadron  was  created  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States.  By  this  means  the  dignity  of  the  nation  was  for  a  time  maintained 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  American  commerce  everywhere  protected.  The  Wilkes 
government  ezplorinff  expedition  formed  an  incident  of  this  period,  which  raised  the 
United  States  to  the  nt)nt  rank  among  nations  which  devoted  their  naval  resources  in 
time  of  peace  to  scientific  investigation. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  which  broke  out  in  1846,  at  once  proved  the  value  of  the 
more  recent  system  of  keeping  U.  S.  squadrons  on  service  in  the  different  waters.  The 
squadron  in  the  gulf  proceeded  to  blockade  Vera  Cruz;  while  that  in  the  Pacific  was 
ordered  to  the  California  coast  and  seized  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles.  At  Vera  Cruz  the 
navy  now  kept  up  an  incessant  bombardment  of  the  fort  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which 
was  eventually  captured;  there  was  no  other  important  use  made  of  the  navy  in  this 
war.  The  Japan  expedition  under  the  command  of  com.  Perry,  which  was  sent  out  by  the 
government  m  18S2,  was  an  important  event  in  connection  with  opening  up  the  ports  of 
tliat  country  to  western  commerce,  and  its  court  to  western  diplomacy.  The  outbreak 
of  the  rebeUion  found  the  American  navy  scattered  far  abroad,  and  of  practically  little 
value  had  it  been  attainable,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  warfare  in  which  the 
north  and  south  were  now  about  to  be  enga^d.  The  character  of  naval  warfare  had 
long  before  this  totally  changed.  The  great  improvements  in  ordnance  and  projectiles 
had  rendered  the  old  wooden  ships  useless;  and  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the 
navy  had  been  accomplished.  But  the  American  steam  frigates  were  incompetent  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  Whitworth  and  other  modem  guns  of  long  range  and  heavy 
caliber.  The  emergency,  brought  forUi  the  necessary  inventive  faculty,  whose  expres- 
sion in  the  turreted  iron-clad  was  the  means  of  saving  the  north  from  ignominious  fail- 
ure at  a  most  desperate  moment.  The  operations  of  the  U.  S.  navy  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  under  the  titles  Rbbbllioiv,  United  States^ 

6t0. 

The  condition  of  the  nav^r,  Deo.  1,  1879,  showed  45  vessels  in  commission;  16  of 
which  could  be  made  ready  with  slight  repairs;  and  19  which  mi^ht  be  fitted  out  in  an 
emergency  by  the  proper  appropriation— -80  vessels  in  all.  Besides  these  were  4  iron- 
dad  momtors  to  be  finished,  and  8  tugs,  a  total  of  92  vesael&  The  active  list  of  the  navy 
includes  1  admiral,  1  vice-admiral,  11  rear-admirals,  23  commodores,  49  captains,  90  com- 
manders, 79  lieut-oommanders,  280  lieutenants,  100  masters,  100  ensigns,  53  midshipmen, 
86  cadet-midshipmen,  all  of  whom  are  officers  of  the  line.  Of  the  staff  there  are  1  sur- 
geon-general, 15  medical  directors,  15  medical  inspectors,  50  surgeons,  59  passed  assist.- 
aurgeoDS,  89  assist. -surgeons,  1  pay  master  general,  13  pay  directors,  18  pay  inspectors, 
&^  paymasters,  80  passed  assistant-paymasters,  20  assist,  paymasters,  1  engineer-in-chief, 
69  chief -engineers,  95  passed  assist. -engineers,  41  assist. -engineers,  41  cadet-engineers,  and 
104  cadet-engiaeers  on  probation  at  Uie  naval  academy,  24  chaplains,  12  professors  of 
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mathematics,  1  secretary  for  the  admiral  and  1  for  the  Tice-adminil,  1  chief  constroctor,  11 
naval  coDstnictors,  5  assistant-constractors.  and  9  civil  ennneers.  The  active  list  is 
composed  of  1075  oflScers  of  the  line;  721  offlcers  of  the  stafF;  and  247  warrant  officers 
<-in  all  2,048  officers  of  all  grades.  There  were  in  1879  in  the  service  provided  for  by 
the  navy  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1880,  7,600  enlisted  men  and  boys. — 
The  navy-yards  of  the  United  States  are  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  Brooklyn,  L.I. ; 
Charlestown,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Gosport,  near  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Kittery,  opposite  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  League  island,  7  m.  below  Philadelphia;  Mare  island,  near  San  Francisco,  Oal. ; 
New  London,  New  London^  Conn. ;  Pensacola,  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  and  Washington  city, 
Washington,  D.C. 

PAT  TABLE  OP  THE  NAVY. 


At  I 


On  ihore 


On  leave 

or  waiting 

orders. 


Admiral 

Vlce-Admfral 

Rear-Admirals 

Commodores 

Captains 

Commanders 

Lieut.  Commanders 

*•  lirBt47earB 

*»  "  after^jears 

Lieutenants,  first  5  years 

•*  after  S  years 

Blaster,  first  6  years 

**      after  6  yean 

Endsns,  flrrit  6  years 

"^      afttroyears 

Midshipmen . 

Cadet-MidshliHnen 

Mates 

Medical  and  pay  directors,  and  inspectors  and  chief  engineers  hay- 
ing the  same  rank  at  sea 

Fleet  suigeons,  paymasters  and  engineers . , 

Surgeon8,paymasten,andclii0f  engineers,  first  5  years  

**  second  5  years 

taiirdSyears 

"  fourth  0  years 

"  after  ao  years 

Passed  ass* t. -surgeons,  paymasters,  and  engineers,  first  5  years. . . 

**  after  5  years 

Ass't^surgeons,  paymasters  and  engineers,  first  6  years 

Chaplains,  first  5  years .'....'.!.'...'.!.'..'... 

*•        after  5  years 

Boatswafaifl,  gunners,  carpenters,  and  sailmakers,  first  8  years 

*■  secondSyears 

•*  third  8  years 

"  fourth  8  years 

"  after  18  years 

Cadet  engineers  (after  examination) 


918,000 
0,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,600 
8,600 

t,800 

8,000 
S,400 
2,fl00 
1,800 
S,000 
1,200 
1,400 
1,000 
600 
900 

4,400 
4,400 

2,800 
8,200 
8.600 
8,700 
4,200 
2,000 
4,200 
1,700 
1,900 
2,600 
2,800 
1,200 
1,800 
1,400 
1,000 
1,800 
1,000 


$18,000 
8,000 
6,000 
4,000 

8,600 
8,000 

2,400 
2,000 
8,000 
2,200 
1,600 
1,700 
1,000 
1,200 

500 

700 


2,400 
2,800 
8,200 
8,800 
4,000 
1,800 
2,000 
1,400 
1,600 
2,000 
2,800 

900 
1,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,000 

800 


918,000 
6,000 
4,000 
8,000 
8,800 
2,800 

2,000 
8,200 

i,aoo 

1,800 
1,800 
1,400 
800 
1,000 

ooo 

600 
600 


2,000 

2,400 

2,000 

2,800 

8,000 

1,500 

1,700 

1,000 

l^WO 

1,600 

1,900 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,200 

000 


The  medical  department  of  the  United  States  navy  is  by  the  revised  statutes  made  to 
consist  of  15  medical  directors  with  the  relative  rank  of  capt. ;  16  medical  inspectors 
with  the  relative  rank  of  commander;  60  surgeons  with  the  relative  rank  of  lieut. -com- 
mander and  lieut.,  the  numbers  of  each  class  depending  on  circumstances;  and  100 
assist. -surgeons,  with  the  relative  rank  of  lieut.  and  of  ensign,  the  numbers  of  each 
class  depending  upon  circumstances.  On  Jan.  1,  1881,  there  were  72  passed  assist.- 
surgeons,  of  whom  39  had  the  relative  rank  of  lieut.,  and  48  the  relative  rank  of  mas- 
ter; and  19  assist. -surgeons,  with  the  relative  rank  of  ensign.  There  is  a  surgeon- 
general  with  the  relative  rank  of  commodore.  The  custom  is  to  appoint  the  surgeon- 
general  from  the  senior  officer  among  the  medical  directors,  but  the  present  surgeon- 
general  (1881)  was  appointed  from  the  list  of  inspectors.  Under  ordinary  events  he 
will  be  retired  when  he  vacates  the  office  of  surgeon-general,  and  will  return  to  the 
list  of  inspectors  and  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  All  appointments  in  the  medical 
corps  of  the  navy  are  made  by  the  president  by  and  with  tie  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  and  no  person  can  be  appointed  an  assist -surseon  until  he  has  been  examined 
and  approved  by  a  board  of  naval  surgeons,  designated  by  the  secretary  of  tiie  navy,  nor 
who  is  under  21  or  over  26  years  of  age,  and  no  person  can  be  appointed  a  sur^on  until 
he  has  served  as  an  assist. -surgeon  8  years,  nor  until  he  has  been  examined  and 
approved  for  such  appointment  by  a  board  of  naval  surgeons  designated  by  the  secre- 
tiry  of  the  navy,  when  he  becomes  a  passed  assist. -surgeon.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  in 
the  army,  that  me  applicant  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college. 

UNITED  STATES  OP  COLOMBIA.     See  New  Gbanada,  and  Colombia,  ante, 

VKIVALVES,  in  conchology,  are  those  shells  which  consist  of  only  one  piece.  They 
are  mostly  the  shells  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  but  some  cephalopodous  moUusks  also 
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have  univalve  shells,  as  the  argonaut  and  naiitiluB,  and  eveii  animals  belonging  to  other 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  particularly  a  few  annelids,  as  serpula;  and  the  forami- 
nifera.  In  systems  of  conchology,  when  the  shell  alone  was  regarded,  the  usual  divis- 
ion of  univalves  was  into  unilocular  and  muliilacular^  the  latter  being  the  shells  divided 
into  chambers,  as  in  the  nautilus.  The  whole  arrangement,  however,  was  unnatural, 
bringing  together  in  one  group  creatures  widely  different,  and  separating  groups  which 
in  reality  are  very  closely  allied ;  for  the  mere  presence  or  absence  of  a  shell  is  often 
comparatively  an  unimportant  circumstance,  as  in  the  case  of  snails  and  slugs.  Yet  by 
the  mere  shell,  recent  or  fossil,  the  naturalist  knows  the  group  and  order  to  which  its 
occupant  belonged,  and  can  pronounce  with  confidence  as  to  some  of  the  habits  of  the 
animal.  There  are  marked  peculiarities  in  the  univalves  of  different  geological  periods, 
well  known  and  of  great  interest  to  geologists.     See  Gasteropoda  and  Molluska. 

U Ji  1 V JsBSALISTS,  a  body  of  Christians  whose  distinctive  peculiarity  consists  in  their 
belief  that  **  evil "  will  ultimately  be  eradicated  from  the  world,  and  that  all  erring  crea- 
tures will  be  brought  back  to  God  through  the  irresistible  efficacy  of  Christ's  divine  love. 
The  grounds  on  which  their  faith  in  the  final  salvation  of  alTinen  rests  are  derived  more, 
perhaps,  from  reason  than  from  Scripture;  and  when  they -<^ appeal  t&  the  latter,  it  is 
rather  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Gospel  than  to  particular  passages.  They  argue, 
that  when  an  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  beneviDtlent.  God  resolved  to  create  man,  it  could 
only  be  with  a  view  to  his  everlasting  good;  that  if  he  did  allow  him  to  be  tempted  and 
fall,  it  must  have  been  because  he  foresaw  that  through  sorrow  and  suffering  man  could 
rise  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection ;  that  therefore  all  punishment  (or  what,  with  our 
limited  knowledge,  we  conceive  to  be  such)  is  of  necessity  designed  as  a  remedial  agent, 
and  not  intended  to  satisfy  God's  indignation  as  a  sovereign  at  the  disobedience  of  his 
subiects;  that  no  other  view  of  the  subject  is  compatible  witl^  the  Scriptural,  and  es- 
pecially the  New  Testament  representation  of  God  as  a  "Father,"  or  with  the  oft- 
repeated  declaration  (in  various  terms)  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  propitiation  f  o^he  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  In  answer  to  those  who  adduce  against  them  the  express  language  of 
Scripture ;  e.g.,  "  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment :  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal"  (Matthew,  xxv.  &),  they  reply,  that  the  word  aionios,  translated  **  ever- 
lasting," does  not  necessarily  bear  that  signification;  that  properly  it  does  not  express 
the  idea  of  duration  at  all,  either  finite  or  infinite,  but  was  rather  used  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  denote  a  mode  of  existence  distinct  from  and  wholly  dissimilar  to  any  mere 
chronic  state;  in  proof  of  which  they  point  to  such  passa^sas — "  This  w  life  eterncU,  that 
they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent "  (John, 
xvii.  3),  where  etern^  life  is  affirmed  to  be  knowledge — that  is,  a  present  state  of  mind, 
and  not  a  perpetual  hereafter  of  duration. 

Universalists,  it  may  be  observed,  generally  differ  from  the  prevalent  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians in  other  important  doctrines,  though  it  is  not  because  of  such  differences  that  they 
have  received  their  name,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  merit  the  name  that  one  should  share  these 
differences.  Most  of  them  agree  with  Unitarians — ^but  there  are  eminent  examples  to  the 
contrary — in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity;  they  are  also  Pelagian  in  the  matter 
of  original  sin,  and  reject  the  notion  that  the  new  birth  is  something  supernatural. 

Universalism,  as  a  mode  of  belief,  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  its  modern  adher- 
ents, besides  urging  its  congruity  with  the  divine  plan  of  redemption,  as  revealed  in 
Scripture,  point  to  the  earliest  Christian  writings;  e.g.,  the  SibyUine  oracles  (150  a.d. — ^see 
Sibyl) — expressly  composed  to  convert  pagans  to  Christianity — ^as  evidence  that  the  doc- 
trine was  recognized  from  the  first.  Passages  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  are  cited  from 
many  of  the  church  fatlier's — Clemens  Alexandrinus;  Origen;  Marcellus,  bishop  of 
Ancyra;  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra;  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa;  Didymusthe  Blind,  presi- 
dent of  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria;  Diodorus,  bisbop  of  Tarsus;  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Mopsuestia;  and  Fabius  Marius  Victtorinus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  held  by 
some  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  the  Lollards  and  the  Anabaptists,  and  it  probably 
had  isolated  supporter  in  most  of  the  countries  into  which  the  reformation  penetrated. 
Nor  has  it  wanted  illustrious  adherents  belonging  to  the  church  of  England  and  the  Non- 
conformists, among  whom  it  is  customary  to  rank  archbishop  Tillotson,  Dr.  Burnet, 
bishop  Newton,  Dr.  Henry  More,  William  Whiston,  Jeremy  White  (chaplain  to  Oliver 
Cromwell),  Soame  Jenyns,  David  Hartley,  William  Law,  and  (in  our  own  day)  Thomas 
de  Quincy  and  professor  Maurice.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  French  Prot 
estant  and  German  churches,  and  indeed  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  non-clerical 
mind  in  all  ages  is  disposed  to  look  favorably  upon  tha  doctrine  of  the  universal  restora- 
tion to  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  fallen  intelligences,  whether  human  or  angelic. 
Hence  the  irrepressible  sympathy  of  men,  however  orthodox,  with  the  language  of  Burns : 

Then,  fare  ye  weel,  auld  Niclde  Ben. 
Oh,  wad  ye  tak  a  thocht,  and  men*, 
Ye  alblins  micht — I  <iinnft  krai — 

Still  hae  a  stake. 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo*  yon  den, 

E*en  for  your  sake. 

But  the  existence  of  Universalism  as  adistinct  religious  sect  is  a  feature  of  American 
rather  than  of  English  religious  society.  About  the  year  1770,  the  rev.  John  Murray 
became  a  propagator  of  Universal ist  views;  and  since  his  time,  an  organized  body  has 
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spruD^  up,  which  contains  many  able,  learned,  and  pious  divines.  According  to  the 
'*  Register  "  of  the  denomination  published  in  1871,  there  are  in  the  United  States,  904 
societies,  owning  687  churches,  and  ministered  to  by  621  preachers.  These  societies 
have  under  their  patronage  11  institutions  of  learning,  incluaing  4  colleges  and  7  acade- 
mies, and  they  support  13  periodicals.  Various  missionary,  tract,  and  Sunday  school 
associations  are  also  employed  in  teaching  and  propagating  their  peculiar  views.  See 
Ancient  History  of  Universaiism,  by  the  rev.  Hosea  Ballou;  and  the  Modem  History,  by 
the  rev.  Thos.  Whittemore  (Host.  1830;  new  edit.  1860  et  seq.), 

UNIVER8ALI8T8  («nte),  claim  that  their  doctrine  was  preached  in  America  by  Dr. 
George  de  Benneville  in  1741 ;  that  the  rev.  Richard  Clarke,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of 
Charleston,  8.  C,  maintained  it  for  many  years;  and  that  Dr.  Mavhew,  a  Congrega-' 
tional  pastor  in  Boston,  advocated  it  in  1762.  The  first  Universaiist  church  in  the 
United  States  was  or^nized  by  the  rev.  John  Murray,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  1780.  The 
first  convention  of  Umversalist  ministers  and  parishes  was  held  in  1785,  and  was  followed 
by  the  general  convention,  whose  present  organization  was  formed  in  1870.  It  secures  a 
uniform  system  of  fellowship;  and  is  the  ultimate  tribunal.  The  state  conventions  have 
jurisdiction  over  clergymen  and  parishes  within  their  respective  limits,  subject  to  the 
right  of  appeal.  The  Winchester  confession,  adopted  in  1803,  is  as  follows:  "I.  We 
believe  that  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  add  New  Testament  contain  a  revelation  of 
the  character  of  God,  and  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  final  destination  of  mankind.  XL 
We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesua 
Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind to  holiness  and  happiness.  III.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness  are 
inseparably  connected,  and  that  believers  ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain  order  and  prac- 
tice good  works;  for  tliese  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men.'*  "  Accepting  this 
confession,  the  Universaiist  church  claims  to  be  thoroughly  Christian  in  belief,  holding 
inflexibly  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  divine  mission  and  office  of  Christ,  the  abso- 
lute necel^ity  of  a  holy  life,  the  certainty  of  a  just  retribution  for  sin,  and  the  assurance 
of  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  and  holiness  over  sin,  in  all  worlds,  and  all  souls." 
The  general  convention  holds  funds  (amounting  in  1878  to  $132,000),  the  interest  of 
which  is  appropriated  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  for  the  sup 
port  of  missions.  In  fellowship  with  the  general  convention  there  arc  (1878)  23  state 
conventions,  73  associations,  863  parishes,  711  ministers,  4  colleges,  of  which  Tufts  col- 
lege, Medford,  Mass.,  has  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000;  St.  Lawrence  university,  Can- 
ton, N.  Y.,  $225,000;  Buchtel  college,  Akron,  Ohio,  $300,000;  2  theological  seminaries, 
6  academies,  one  of  which,  Dean  academy,  Franklin,  Mass.,  has  resources  amounting  to 
$350,000. 

UNIYEBaAL  LEGATEE  is  a  legatee  to  whom  the  whole  estate  of  a  deceased  party  in 
Scotland  is  given,  subject  only  to  the  burden  of  other  legacies  and  debts.  It  nearly  cor- 
responds to  residuary  legatee  common  to  English  and  Scotch  law. 

trmvisBSITT  (Lat.  universitas,  corporation),  a  corporation  of  teachers  or  students 
instituted  for  the  promotion  of  the  higher  education.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  Histori- 
cally Received  Conception  of  a  University  (Lond.  1857),  poiats  out  the  prototype  of  the  uni- 
versities of  modern  Europe  in  the  schools  of  Isocrates  and  Plato  at  Athens,  and  the 
museum  at  Alexandria.  These  institutions  certainly  much  resembled  the  university  of 
after-times,  both  in  their  objects  and  their  organization ;  and  in  Greece  and  Rome,  as 
well  as  in  the  later  Byzantine  empire,  something  analogous  to  the  degree  was  conferred 
on  those  who  had  successfully  passed  through  the  trivium  or  ^adrivium,  which  toother 
comprised  what  was  regarded  as  the  seven  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  university  is, 
however,  usually  considered  to  have  originated  in  the  12th  or  13th  c,  and  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  schools  which,  prior  to  that  period,  were  attached  to  most  of  the  cathedrala 
and  monasteries,  providing  the  means  or  education  both  to  churchmen  and  la3rmen,  and 
bringing  together  the  few  learned  and  scientific  men  who  were  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
Such  an  institute  of  the  higher  learning  was  at  first  called  studium  or  studium  generate. 
When  a  teacher  of  eminence  appeared,  such  as  Abelard  or  Peter  Lombard  at  Faris,  or 
Irnerius  at  Bologna,  a  concourse  of  admiring  students  flocked  round  him;  and  the  memr 
bers  of  the  studium  generale  formed  themselves,  for  mutual  support,  into  a  corporation, 
on  which  the  general  name  of  universUas  came  to  be  bestowed.  'In  this  way  the  oldest 
universities  arose  spontaneously,  The  crowds  drawn  from  every  country  of  Europe  to 
Paris,  Bologna,  and  other  educational  resorts,  had  first  local  immunities  bestowed  on 
them  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  and  to  prevent  them  removing  elsewhere ;  and 
the  academical  societies  thus  formed  were,  by  papal  bulls  and  royal  charters,  constituted 
an  integral  part  of  the  church  and  state.  One  great  difference  existed  between  the  con- 
stitution of  the  two  most  important  universities  of  early  times.  In  Paris  the  teachers 
alone  constituted  the  corporation;  in  Bologna  the  university  consisted  of  the  students  or 
scholars,  who  at  first  held  the  supreme  power,  and  appointed  the  academic  ofiQcials.  In 
this  respect  Bolegna  became  the  model  of  the  subsequent  universities  of  Italy  and  the 
provincial  universities  of  France,  which  were  corporations  of  students;  while  the  univer- 
sities of  Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Scandinavia  were,  like  Paris,  corporations  of 
teachers,  and  the  Spanish  universities  occupied  an  intermediate  position.  Along  with  a 
general  resemblance,  there  was  much  difference  in  the  constitution  and  character  of  the 


pre-reformation  universities,  the  f onn  of  each  being  the  result  of  a  combination  ot  vari- 
ous circumstances  and  ideas  acting  on  an  originally  spontaneous  convocation  of  teachers 
and  scholars. 

The  several  facvZties  of  a  university  are  subordinate  corporations,  consisting  of  the 
aggregate  of  students  or  teachers  in  a  particular  department  of  knowledge.  The  num- 
ber of  faculties  has  varied  much  in  different  universities.  The  university  of  Paris  had 
at  first  only  a  faculty  of  arts,  which,  as  earlv  as  1169,  existed  as  a  separate  body,  with  an 
organization  of  its  own.  Faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  and  canon  law  were  added  in 
the  13th  century.  Bologna  was  at  first  exclusively,  as  it  continued  to  be  pre-eminently, 
a  school  of  law.  Oxford  and  Cambrid^,  in  their  origin,  existed  only  in  the  faculty  of 
arts.  Some  of  the  smaller  French  universities,  as  Orleans  and  Montpellier,  were  pro- 
hibited from  teaching  theology,  lest  they  should  become  rivals  to  Paris.  See  Univer- 
sity OF  France. 

The  granting  of  de^ees  was  the  mode  in  which  the  university  reproduced  itsdf .  A 
degree  is  the  recognition  of  a  student  having  made  a  certain  advance  in  his  career^ 
the  degree  of  doctor  or  master,  in  its  original  idea,  entitling  the  person  on  whom  it 
was  conferred  to  teach  within  the  limits  of  ihe  university.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
18th  c,  pope  Nicholas  I.  granted  to  the  university  of  Paris  the  right  of  endowing  its 
graduates  with  the  power  of  teaching  everywhere;  and  this  universal  degree,  nrnking^ 
the  recipient  of  it  a  member  of  the  community  of  the  learned  throughout  Christen- 
dom, became  a  link  of  connection  between  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  designa^ 
tion  of  bdiehelor,  borrowed  from  the  term  indicating  the  {vobationary  stage  of  knight- 
hood, and  implying  the  lowest  stage  of  universitjr  honor,  or  the  condition  of  an  imper- 
fect graduate,  was  first  introduced  in  the  ISth  c.  in  the  universitv  of  Paris,  where  the 
bachelor,  though  intrusted  with  certain  tutorial  functions,  possessed  no  legislative  power. 
The  right  of  teaching  {regendi)  belonged  to  the  master,  doctor,  or  other  perfect  graduate; 
and  a  period  of  necessary  regency  was  generallv  fixed,  during  which  the  graduates  were 
bound  to  teach,  and  after  the  expiry  of  which  they  were  at  libertv  to  become  non- 
regents.  It,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  the  practice  to  endow  a  select  number  of  the 
graduates  as  public  authorized  teachers;  these  privileged  and  salaried  graduates  were 
designated  professors,  and  instruction  by  professors  more  or  less  supplanted  the  original 
plan  of  teaching  by  graduates. 

The  poverty  of  a  proportion  of  the  students,  and  the  desirableness  of  domestic  super- 
intendence, suggested  the  institution  of  halls  endowed  with  property  and  oarponte 
privileges,  csiilea  coUeges.  Though  originally  a  provision  for  poor  scholars,  they  soon 
assumed  the  character  of  boarding-houses  for  all  classes  of  students,  where  they  were 
privately  trained  and  prepared  for  the  public  lectures.  Oollefi;es  seem  to  have  been  first 
introduced  in  Paris,  where  most  of  them  became  appropriatea  to  a  particular  faculty,  or 
department  of  a  faculty.  The  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  founded  in  1360.  came  (o  be  in  a 
great  measure  identified  with  the  theological  faculty.  R»^ent  masters  were  named  by 
the  faculties  as  lecturers  in  the  colleges,  attendance  on  whom  was  made  equivalent  to 
attendance  on  the  public  courses  in  the  schools  of  the  university,  and  eventually  the 
college  lectures  were  thrown  open  to  all  members  of  the  university;  and  it  became  obli- 
gatory in  the  faculty  of  arts,,  and  usual  in  the  other  faculties,  to  become  a  member  of 
some  college. 

The  two  highest  university  officers  have  ^nerally  been  the  rector  and  the  ehanceUar, 
the  former  being  the  head  of  the  university  m  everything  except  the  granting  of  degrees, 
which  are  conferred  by  the  latter  as  the  fountain  of  honor,  jBesides  the  cuvision  into 
faculties,  there  was  in  most  of  the  continental  universities  a  division  of  the  mduates 
and  students  into  Tiaiions,  in  respect  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged.  In  Paris,, 
the  faculty  of  arts  was  divided  into  four  nations,  known  as  French,  Picard,  Norman, 
and  German  or  English;  and  after  the  13th  c,  these  four  nations,  under  their  respective 
procurators,  and  the  three  subsequently  added  faculties  under  their  deans,  constituted 
the  seven  component  parts  of  the  university.  The  rector,  with  the  procurators  and  deans, 
formed  a  court  having  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  discipline,  from  which  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  university,  and  from  thence  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  Bologna, 
after  faculties  of  philosophy,  medicine,  and  theology  had  been  added  to  those  of  civil 
and  canon  law,  the  students  were  classed  as  vXtramaiUani  and  ciiramoniam,  and  each. 
class  divided  into  nations,  presided  over  by  their  several  counselors  or  procurators. 

The  university,  with  modifications  called  for  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  societv, 
has  survived  the  revolutions  of  seven  centuries.  At  present  Europe  possesses  about  lOO 
universities,  some  dating  from  the  12th  and  18th  centuries,  and  others  of  various  degrees 
of  antiquity,  including  some  founded  in  the  present  centurv.  About  SO  belong  to  Ger- 
many, and  20  to  Italy;  Holland,  Belnum^  Scandinavia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Euseia,  and 
Greece  contain  among  them  about  80  universities.  England  has  four-Htwo  ancient, 
Oxford  and  Carabiidge;  and  two  modern,  London  and  Durham.  ScotJand  has  the  four 
universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh;  and  Ireland  has  Trin- 
ity college,  Dublin,  and  the  three  affiliated  colleges  of  the  Queen*8  university. 

Of  Uie  universities  of  Germany,  the  oldest  are  Pri^uc,  founded  in  1348.  and  Vienna^ 
in  1865.  Heidelberg  dates  from  1386;  Leipsic.  1409:  Tabingen,  1477;  Jena,  1558;  Halle. 
1694;  Gettingen,  1737;  Berlin,  1810;  and  Bonn,  1818.  The  chief  administrative  body 
of  the  German  universities  is  the  senatus  academicus,  composed  of  the>ordinar|f  profes- 
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Bors,  presided  over  by  a  rector  elected  yearly,  or  (at  Hidle  and  Tttbingen)  by  a  chancel- 
lor appointed  for  life,  the  exercise  of  discipline  being,  however,  intrusted  to  a  separate 
court,  presided  over  bv  aiudicial  bfficer  called  the  syndic.  There  is  a  recognized  grada- 
tion in  the  professorial  ofiice.  The  highest  class  are  ordinary  profM^org,  generally  men 
of  considerable  eminence  in  their  respective  departments,  elected  bv  government  out  of 
three  candidates  submitted  by  the  faculty  to  which  they  belong,  liext  to  them  are  the 
ea^<iordinaryprofM8ori  of  the  same  tomches,  with  smaller  sa&ries;  and  then  the  class 
of  prwat'doeents,  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  qualify  themselves  to  be  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors. An  ordinary  professor  must  deliver  public  lectures  on  the  branch  to  which  he 
is  appointed;  an  extraordinary  pnrfessor,  or  privat-docent,  may  lecture  on  what  subject 
he  pleases.  The  student  is  for  the  most  part  at  liberty  to  attend  what  lectures  he  pleases ; 
but  licenses  to  practice  certain  professions,  benefices  m  the  diurch,  and  other  posts,  are 
onlv  given  to  persons  who  have  cone  through  a  certain  course  of  university  study.  In 
addiioon  to  the  above-meotioned  classes  of  instruction,  there  are  attached  to  tiie  uni- 
versity teachers  of  modem  languages  and  other  branches  not  fonning  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. The  buTMB,  foundations  resembling  in  their  origin  the  Bnglid)  colleges,  and 
the  eonvikt,  or  free  table,  are  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  poorer  students,  from  the 
former  of  which  is  derived  the  uBmebur8e?is,  popularly applieoto  a  student  in  Gennany. 
The  German  university  svstem  is  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
science;  its  deficiency  is  chiefly  in  appliances  for  superintending  Uie  progressed  the  indi- 
vidual student.  The  professor  is  often  more  an  instructor  of  the  world  at  large  by  his 
writings,  than  of  his  students  by  his  lectures. 

The  two  great  English  universities  arelitUe  inferior  in  antiquity  to  Paris  and  Bologna. 
From  1^  beginning  of  the  13th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  c.  Oxford  played  nearly  as 
important  a  part  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  political  life  as  Paris  itself,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  intimate  ties,  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  Oxford  acting  at 
the  same  time  as  regent-naasters  in  'Paris.  It  espoused  the  cause  of  the  barons  against  the 
crown,  and  while  preserving  an  intimate  relation  with  the  church,  generally  sided  against 
ecclesiastical  abuses.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  unlike  the  continental  universities 
in  their  origin,  developed  themselves  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  England.  From  an  early 
period  it  was  the  prac^ce  of  the  students  to  live  in  common  in  nails  or  hostels,  rented 
from  the  burghers,  under  the  charge  of  a  common  teacher.  In  1280  there  were  no  fewer 
than  84  halls  at  Cambridge,  some  containing  as  many  as  20  to  40  masters  of  arts,  and  a 

Sroportionate  number  oi  younger  students.  In  the  course  of  time,  colleges  were  en* 
owed  by  benevolent  persons  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  students,  and  the  name 
socii,  or  felloiM,  was  applied  to  the  recipients  ot  the  endowments.  This  assistance  was 
originally  meant  to  last  no  longer  than  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study ;  but  as 
most  of  the  m0w  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  had  no  other  means  of  support, 
an  understanding  gradually  arose  that  the  aid  furnished  by  the  college  should  be  con* 
tinued  to  the  ^ocms  till  he  succet^ded  in  obtaining  a  benefice.  These  provisions  grad- 
ually increased  in  number  and  importance;  and  a  practice  was  introduced  of  the  col- 
leges receiving  wealthier  students  as  boarders — ^the  origin  of  the  class  of  commoners  or 
students  not  on  the  foundation.  Most  of  the  halls  fell  into  decay,  and  those  that  re- 
mained received  a  collegiate  character.  In  the  15th  c,  fellowships  were  no  longer 
endowed  to  assist  students  goinff  through  their  course  of  study,  but  as  a  permanent 
provision  for  poor  young  men  of  Uie  clerical  order  who  showed  a  taste  for  learned  pur- 
suits, and  the  degree  of  master  was  made  a  necessary  condition  for  holding  them.  In 
•this  way  the  colleges  became  the  university;  the  university  acquired  a  semi-monastic 
character,  which  has  since  more  or  less  adhered  to  it;  and  a  tutorial  system  of  education 
within  the  colleges  was  almost  entirely  substituted  for  instructions  hj  university  profes- 
sors. For  two  centuries,  the  staff  of  professors  have  had  little  to  do  with  academical 
education  or  discipline.  The  instructioQ  of  the  student  is  committed  to  college  tutors, 
assisted  by  private  tutors,  and  attendance  on  the  professors  is  in  general  neither  required 
for  university  rank  nor  for  college  emoluments.  The  tutorial  system  is  defended  on  the 
ground  of  its  giving  the  instructor  a  ^eater  hold  over  the  student's  attention.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  lacks  the  advantages  ansing  out  of  the  division  of  labor  in  the  professorial 
system;  and  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  a  mixture  of  both  systems  of  teaching  is 
better  than  either  alone.  An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  new  statutes  to  render  the 
professorial  office  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  rather  less  of  a  sinecure  than  formerly.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  English  universities  is  their  wealth  in  endow- 
ments. According  to  the  TJniverrities  Oammdsnan  Report  (1874).  the  annual  revenue  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  amounts  to  about  £750,000,  of  which  endowments  provide 
£614,000.    For  the  mcrae  of  government,  see  Cambrij>ob;  Oxford. 

Of  the  two  modem  English  univeraities,  London  university  (q.v.)  was  established  by 
royal  charter  in  1886.  Durham  university  was  opened  for  students  in  1888,  and  ob- 
tained the  right  of  conferring  degrees  by  royal  charter  in  1887.  The  general  provisions 
for  education  are  simUar  to  mose  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  there  is  also  a  course 
of  theological  study.  In  1887,  a  course  of  instruction  was  added  in  mining  and  civil 
engineering.  The  university  of  Dublin  (q.v.),  founded  in  1591,  consists  of  a  sinde  col- 
lege, namM  Trinity,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge; but  the  professorial  element  is  to  a  large  extent  united  with  the  tutorial. 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  since  1608  returned  two  members 
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each  to  parliament;  the  university  of  Dublin  has  the  same  priyilege;  while  London 
university  elects  one. 

The  universities  of  Scotland,  mostly  founded  in  titfe  16th  c,  approached  much  more 
nearly  to  the  type  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  than  of  England.  The  teaching  as 
well  as  governing  body  were  the  professors;  and  the  college  was  a  building  for  the  ac- 
commodation not  of  the  students  or  fellows,  but  of  the  professors,  as  public  lecturers. 
Tliough  nearly  all  the  students  were  Scotchmen,  they  were  nevertheless  divided,  accord- 
ing to  continental  usage,  into  four  nations,  named  from  the  parts  of  Scotland  to  which 
they  belonged.  In  St.  Andrews,  there  were  from  the  first  the  separate  faculties  of 
divmity,  arts,  and  canon  law.  A  peedagogium  was  erected  in  1480  for  the  faculty  of  arts. 
In  1450,  Kennedy,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  established  and  endowed  the  college  of  St. 
Salvator,  to  which  pope  Paul  II.  accorded  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  in  theology 
and  the  arts,  constituting  it  to  that  effect  a  separate  university.  St.  Lreonard's  college 
was  founded  in  1512,  and  St.  Mary's  in  1537,  with  i)ower  of  conferring  degrees.  After 
the  reformation,  St.  Mary's  was  restricted  to  the  study  of  theology;  and'' in  1747,  St 
Salvator  and  St.  Leonard  were  united.  Glasgow  had  its  lecturers  in  canon  and  civil 
law,  and  theology,  from  the  beginning.  The  faculty  of  arts,  however,  alone  received  a 
definite  shape' and  constitution;  it  had,  as  at  St.  Andrews,  a  peedagogium;  and  prior  to 
the  reformation,  had  nearly  absorbed  the  university.  During  the  reformation  period, 
Glasgow  university  was  nearly  annihilated ;  but  it  was  restored  by  the  exertions  of  queen 
Mary  and  James  VI.  "  The  university  of  Aberdeen,  as  now  constituted,  derives  its 
origin  from  two  different  foundations — one,  the  univeraity  and  King's  college  of  Aber- 
deen, founded  in  1494  by  William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  papal  bull  obtained  at  the  instance  of  king  James  IV. ;  the  other,  Marischal 
college  and  university  of  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1593  by  George  Keith,  earl  Marischal,  by 
a  charter  ratified  by  act  of  parliament "  {Abm'deen  Univerntp  Calendar).  By  the  univer- 
sities (Scotland)  act,  1858,  King's  and  Marischal  college  have  been  incorporated  into  one 
university  and  college,  as  the  university  of  Aberdeen — King's  college  being  reserved  for 
the  faculties  of  arts  and  divinity,  and  Marischal  college  for  law  and  medicine.  The  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  founded  after  the  reformation,  had  but  little  of  the  ancient  uni- 
versity character,  being  a  professorial  seminary  on  a  royal  foundation,  rather  than  a 
society  of  graduates  or  students.  James  VI. 's  charter,  of  foundation  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  who  remained  its  patrons  till  1858.  Besides  a  lai^e 
number  of  small  bursaries,  there  are  now  a  few  more  considerable  scholarships  at  the 
Scotch  universities;  but  the  endowments  of  this  kind  are  still  inconsiderable  compared 
with  those  of  the  universities  of  England. 

The  Scotch  universities*  have  been  much  modified  in  various  respects  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1858.  For  some  time  previous,  there  had  been  a  growing  conviction  that  they 
were  not  keeping  pace  with  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  The  absence  of  sufficient 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  students  obliged  the  professors  of  languages  and  mathe- 
matics to  discharge  inefficiently  the  functions  of  school-masters  rather  Uian  their  proper 
duties.  Scholarship  had  declined,  and  a  Scottish  decree  in  arts  had  fallen  into  disre- 
pute. These  evils  were  sought  to  be  cured  by  establishing  an  entrance  examination,  by 
grafting  a  certain  amount  of  the  tutorial  on  the  professorial  element,  and  by  raising  the 
standard  of  examination  for  degrees,  so  as  to  make  them  objects  of  ambition.  The  act 
of  1858  placed  the  Scottish  universities  under  the  superintendence  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners for  the  space  of  four  years,  who  had  power  to  carry  the  statutory  provisions 
into  effect.  A  uniform  constitution  was  given  to  all  the  universities,  each  of  which  has . 
now  three  governing  bodies,  the  senatus  academicus,  the  university  court,  and  the 
general  council;  the  chief  officers  being  the  chancellor,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the 
rector.  The  senatus  aead&mieus,  composed  of  the  principal  and  professors,  superintends 
the  teaching  and  discipline,  and  administers  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  university, 
one -third  being  a  quorum,  and  the  deliberations  being  subject  to.tJie  control  of  the  uni- 
versity court.  The  principal  presides,  and  has  both  a  deliberative  and  a  casting  vote. 
The  university  court  consists  of  the  rector,  the  principal,  and  assessors  named  by  the 
chancellor,  rector,  general  council,  and  senatus  academicus  (in  Edinburgh,  the  lord  pro- 
vost and  an  assessor  elected  by  the  town -council,  are  also  members  of  the  court).  The 
rector  is  president,  with  a  deliberative  as  well  as  a  casting  vote.  The  rector,  and  the 
assessor  nominated  by  him,  continue  in  office  for  8  years;  the  other  assessors  for  4  years. 
The  functions  ot  this  body  include  the  reviewing  of  the  decisions  of  the  senatus,  the 
regulation  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  university,  in  conjunction  with  the  senatus, 
the  chancellor,  and  the  university  court;  and  the  exercise  of  patronage  to  the  chairs 
whose  patronage  was  formerly  in  the  senatus.  The  general  council  consists  of  the 
chancellor,  the  members  of  the  university  court,  the  professors,  masters  of  arts,  doctors 
of  medicine  who  have  attended  four  sessions,  and  all  persons  who,  prior  to  Aug.,  1861» 
produced  evidence  of  attendance  for  four  complete  sessions,  two  of  them  being  in  the 
faculty  of  arts.  The  council  meets  twice  a  year,  the  chancellor,  whom  faihng,  the 
rector  or  principal,  or  senior  professor  present  presiding,  with  a  deliberative  and 
casting  vote.  The  duties  of  the  council  are  not  legislative,  but  only  deliberative;  it 
may  entertain  any  question  affecting  the  university,  and  make  representations  regard- 
ing them  to  the  university  court.  The  chancellor  is  elected  by  the  general  council, 
and  holds  office  for  life;  he  appoints  a  vice-chancellor,  who  may  act/^rJiim^lO  confer- 
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ling  degrees,  which  1b  his  principal  function.  The  rector  is  elected  by  the  matriculated 
students,  and  holds  ofSce  for  8  years.  At  Edinburgh  the  patronage  of  those  chairs 
which  were  in  the  gift  of  the  town-council  has  been  transferred  to  seven  curators,  three  of 
them  nominated  by  the  university  court,  and  four  by  the  town-council.  Entrance 
examinations  have  been  instituted  in  all  the  universities,  and  assistants  api)ointed  to 
several  of  the  professors,  with  functions  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  tutors  in  Eng- 
land. The  degrees  now  conferred  in  the  Scotch  universities  are  master  of  arts,  bachelor 
of  divinity,  bachelor  of  laws,  bachelor  of  medicine,  master  in  surgery,  and  doctor  of 
medicine;  besides  doctor  of  divinity  and  doctor  of  laws,  which  are  purely  honorary. 
Edinburgh  grants,  in  addition,  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  and  doctor  of  science, 
and  Glasgow  that  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  not  now 
given  in  any  of  the  universities  of  Scotland. 

The  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  and  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen,  form  two  constituencies,  each  represented  by  one  member  of  parliament. 

See  Savigny,  Geschu^te  des  Edmuehen  BeMs  m  MittekbUer;  Buleeus,  Mistoria  Uftiwr- 
MtatU  ParmeruU;  Crevier,  Histoire  de  VUnivernte  de  P(m»\  Maiden,  ERstory  d"  Unker* 
sides  and  Aeademieal  Degrees;  Kirkpatrick,  HistorieaUy  BeceiTed  Caneeptianof  a  umversi^; 
Huber,  History  of  MngHsh  Universities;  Wood,  History  and  AnUqaiHes  of  Oxford;  Dyer; 
HisUyry  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  Reports  of  Boydl  Ormmissions  eoneeming  the  tfrd' 
versities  of  Scotland;  Beport  of  CommissioTiers  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities. 

UKIYSBSITY  COLLEGE,  the  oldest  college  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  as  early  as  872  by  Alfred  the  great.  It  was  restored  by  William  of  Dur- 
ham, rector  of  Wearmouth,  who,  at  his  death  in  1240,  left  a  sum  of  money  to  form  a 
permanent  endowment  for  a  certain  number  of  **  masters,"  preference  being  given  to 
those  who  were  born  nearest  the  city  of  Durham.  Amonf  the  subsequent  benefactors 
are  found  king  Henry  IV.,  who  founded  (1403)3  fellow^ips,  at  the  request  of  bishop 
Skirlaw  of  Durham  (who  consequently  is  also  ranked  as  a  '*  benefactor'*);  Henry  Percy, 
carl  of  Northumberland,  who  founded  (1442)  3  fellowships;  sir  Simon  Bennet,  bart., 
who  founded  (1631)  .4  fellowships  and  4  scholarships;  etc.  In  1714  Dr.  John  Rad- 
cllffe  attached  to  this  college  2  fellowships,  tenable  for  10  years  by  masters  of  arts, 
who  must  travel  abroad  during  5  years.  The  present  foundation  consists  of  1  master, 
13  fellows,  12  scholars,  and  several  exhibitioners.  The  patronage  consists  of  10 
livings. 

TTNIYEBSITY  OE  FBAVCE.  In  France,  since  the  revolution,  the  word  university 
has  acquired  a  meaninj^;  widely  different  from  that  which  it  bears  in  other  countries;  the 
expression  **  universite  de  France  "  being  nearly  equivalent  to  "  national  system  of  edu- 
cation of  France."  All  the  old  universities  of  the  country  having  been  swept  away  at 
the  revolution,  education  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  After  various  attempts  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  primary,  secondary,  and  central  schools  in  the  departments,  the  imperial 
government  adopted  a  new  system,  by  which  the  whole  educational  machinery  of  the 
country  was  centralized  at  Paris,  and  committed  to  a  body  called  the  university,  with  a 
grand-master  at  its  head,  assisted  by  acoimcil.  The  system  has  since  undergone  various 
alterations.  The  governing  body,  as  well  for  the  higher  educational  institutes  as  for  the 
elementaiy  schools,  is  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  supported  by  a  supreme  educa- 
tional council  and  18  inspectors-general.  France  is  divided  into  16  educational  districts, 
the  so-called  academies,  within  the  bounds  of  which  exist  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  science  and  literature.  Such  faculties  are  found  in  18 
towns  besides  Paris;  but  only  in  the  latter  are  the  five  co-existing  faculties  organized 
into  a  university.  The  monopoly,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  university  of  France,  of 
opening  schools  of  law  and  meaidne,  and  of  conferring  aegrees,  was  abolished  by  a  law 
passed  m  1875. 

UKKIAE-8XELE8SI,  a  small  t.  on  the  Atlantic  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Scutari,  gives  its  name  to  a  treaty  concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
July  8,  1883.  This  treaty,  which  consisted  of  six  articles,  was  one  of  mutual  defensive 
alliance;  but  a  separate  and  secret  article  was  subjoined,  by  which  the  sultan,  in  place 
of  the  military  or  naval  aid  which,  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  he  was  bound  to 
furnish  to  Russia,  agreed  to  close  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  allowing  no  foreign  ves- 
sels of  war  to  enter  it  under  any  pretext  whatever.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty, 
Russia  landed  15,000  men  at  Scutari,  and  stopped  the  victorious  career  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
(q.  v.).  The  secret  article  was  soon  after  divulged  to  Britain  and  France,  both  of  whom 
regarded  the  treaty  with  dislike;  and  by  the  terms  of  that  concluded  at  London,  July 
13,  1841,  the  stipulations  of  Unkiar-skelessi  were  annulled. 

UHLEAYENED  BBEAD,  UsB  OF,  in  the  Eucharist,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy between  the  Latin  church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Greek  and  other  oriental 
churches  on  the  other;  with  the  latter  of  whom  the  reformed  churches  in  later  times 
have  conformed  in  their  practice  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper.  The  early  history 
of  the  usage  is  very  obscure;  but  the  western  church  had  certamly,  from  a  very  remote 
date,  employed  aeyms,  or  unleavened  bread,  in  the  consecration  and  distribution  of  the 
Eucharist;  nor  was  this  usage  made  a  subject  of  controversy  with  the  Latins  by  Photius, 
on  occasion  of  the  dispute  between  the  churches,  which  arose  during  his  patriarchate. 
In  the  later  controversy,  however,  under  Michael  Cerularius  (see  Grbek  Church),  the 
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question  of  azyms  became  very  prominent,  and  the  divenitj  of  praotioe  still  oontliiiiep 
a  subject  of  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  principal  argument 
alleged  bv  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  ieavened  bread,  is  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  last  supper  of  our  Lord  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  that  is,  on  the 
18th  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  on  which  day  common  bread,  aaid  not  the  aeyma,  must 
have  been  used;  and  on  this  and  some  other  grounds,  some  wdteis,  evon  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves,  and  especially  the  learned  Jesuit  idirmond,  have  main- 
tained that  the  last  supper  was  actually  odefarated  in  leavened  bread.  On  the  oth^ 
hand,  however,  it  is  <;oKitended  that  the  laat  supper,  being  held  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  our  Lord's  celebration  of  the  Passover,  and  therefore 
(Exodus,  zii.  ^-20),  that  the  bread  can  have  been  no  other  than  a^ym,  or  unleavened. 
It  must  be  added  that  all  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  the  moreleacDed  among  the 
OieelEs,  ace  agreed  that  the  JOnchariat  may  be  wMdiif  consecrated  whether  the  bread  be 
leavened  or  unleavened. 

mnrA,  a  small  t.  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia.  19  m.  n.w.  of  Armsberg.  It  was  for- 
merly fortified,  was  one  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  played  a  rdle  in  the  history  of  the 
Femfferichte  (q.v.).  About  a  m.  to  the  n.  are  the  famous  salt-works  of  Kanigsbom, 
which  yield  1^,600  cwts.  of  salt  annually.  Pop.  (1875)  7,880,  who  are  employed  in 
weaving  linen  and  hosiery,  and  in  brewing  and  distilling. 

UKBT,  the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland  islands,  in  lat.  60°  45'  n.,  is  12  m.  long,  and 
8i  m.  in  average  breadth;  area,  86  sq.m. ;  pop.  (1871)  2,768.  The  coast  is  much  broken, 
and  the  headlands  are  rocky,  mural,  and  lofty.  There  are  2,000  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  about  as  many  in  jpasture.  Valuable  minerals  abound,  and  chromate  of  iron 
is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  island  contains  numerous  tumuli,  a  chain  of  Scandina- 
vian dunes,  and  the  ruins  of  upward  of  20  ancient  chapels.  Fishing  and  agriculture 
are  the  chief  employments. 

TJVTEBWAIiIMBV,  one  of  the  four  Waldstfttten,  or  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
forms  part  of  the  hill  country  which  surrounds  the  lake  of  Lucerne  (see  Switzerlakd). 
It  is  25  m.  in  len^h  by  21  noL  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  297  sq.  miles.  In  1870  the 
pop.  was 26, 116;  m  1877  it  was  27,169.  Untcrwalden  is  bounded  on  thee.,  s.,  and  w.  by 
lofty  hills,  and  subsidiary  ridges  divide  it  into  two  parallel  valleys— both  of  which  open 
on  the  n.  into  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  The  eastern  valley  is  drained  by  the  Engelberger 
Aa,  the  western  valley  by  the  Samer  Aa.  Great  hif^hways  run  up  these  valleys  from 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  in  several  places  communicate  with  each  other;  but  they  do 
not  connect  Unterwalden  with  surrounding  cantons.  The  canton  is  chiefly  pastoral. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  ttM  vine,  but  they  have  not  proved  success- 
ful. The  language  of  the  people  is  a  Swiss-German  dialect;  their  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic.  Unterwalden  is  divided  into  two  parts;  not,  however,  corresponding  with  the 
two  river  basins  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  forest  of  Kerns,  or  Kemwald,  formed  the 
line  of  separation  between  these  two  districts,  which  were  separate  so  early  as  1150. 
One  is  named  the  Obwald,  or  district  above  the  forest,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the 
western  valley.  The  other  is  the  Nidwald,  which  includes  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
eastern  valley.  Each  division  forms  an  independent  republic,  wiUi  its  own  administra- 
tion. Both  have  a  landetgemeinde,  or  parliament,  composed  of  all  the  inhabitants  20 
years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  heimathlosen  (tramns);  and  each  forms  a  half- 
canton,  that  is,  >a  canton  which  returns  one  member  to  the  Swiss  council  of  state.  The 
landesgemeinde  of  each  half-canton  assembles  in  the  open  air  late  in  the  spring,  when  it 
pisses  new  laws,  pays  off  accounts,  imposes  taxes,  and  appoints  the  executiy  officers. 
The  capital  of  the  Nidwald  is  Stanz  (pop.  in  1870,  2.070),  remarkable  for  its  fine  church 
and  statue  of  Winkelried.  The  capital  of  the  Obwald  is  Samen,  with  a  popuktion  of 
(1870)  8,720. 

VTAMIMUAD  is  the  name  of  those  Sanskrit  works  belonging  to  the  Yedic  literature 
which  contain  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the  Hindus  on  the  nature  of  a  supreme  being,  its 
relation  to  the  human  soul,  and  the  process  of  creation  (see  India,  sec.  Betigion).  llie ' 
word  (derived  from  the  Sanskrit  prefixes  upa,  "beneath,"  or  "near,"  and  m,  "in," 
combined  with  the  radical  sad,  ' '  sit ")  is  explained  by  the  great  theologian,  ffankara  (q.v.), 
and  others  after  him,  as  meaning  the  "  science  of  Brahman, "  or  '  -'  the  understanding  at  Uie 
identity  of  Brahman  and  the  soul,"  because  "  in  those  devoted  to  it,  this  science  9et$  to  re$t 
(or  destrovs)  the  world,  together  with  (ignorance)  its  cause;  or,  in  other  words,  because  it 
shows  to  them  that  the  world  has,  besides  Brahman,  no  reality ;  Chwnmatical  commenta- 
tors explain  its  etvmoiogv  as  implying  that  "eternal  bliss  repoieson  it  {upantBhidati  $'rtjfg 
*aydm)',  and  prof.  M.  Mtlller  has  surmised  that  the  word  "  Upanishad  meant  ori^nally 
the  act  of  sitting  down  near  a  teacher,  of  submissively  listening  to  him,*'  whence  it  came 
to  mean  "  implicit  faith,  and  at  last  truth  or  divme  revelation."  But  ^MUt  from  the 
artificialness  of  all  these  interpretations,  it  deserves  notice  that  the  earliest  senae  of  th^ 
word  appears  to  be  that  of  "secret"  or  "mystery"  (literally,  "that  which  sOt  or  reato 
hefMath%  In  this  sense,  it  is  mentioned  by  the  grammarian  Pftn'ini;  and  as  it  is  very 
probable  that,  in  his  time,  the  works  bearing  the  name  of  Upaniahads  were  not  yet  in 
existence  (see  GoldstOcker's  Pdn'ini,  etc.,  p.  141),  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  works 
derived  their  name  from  the  mysteriousness  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  Uiem:  and 
perhaps  also  from  the  mystical  manner  in  which  they  propounded,  J^qqqI^ 
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Itt  order  to  undersUnd  the  origin  and  purport  of  the  Upanishads,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  the  Vedas,  properly  so  called,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
though  the  Vedic  hymns  are  based  on  the  worship  of  the  elementary  powera,  and  the 
Brftiiman'a  portion  connected  with  them  is  chiefly  concerned  in  legendary  and  ritual 
matter  relating  to  that  worship,  yet  in  both  these  portions  of  the  Vedas,  and  especially 
in  the  Brfthman'as,  the  beginnings  of  a  period  become  already  visible  when  the  poets 
raised  the  questions  as*  to  the  origih  of  the  world  and  the  true  nature  of  the  gods.  See 
India,  sec.  BsUgum.  A  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  answer  to  these  questions  was  made 
in  works  which  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the  Brfthman'as;  and  so  great  was  the  awe 
in  which,  on  this  account,  these  works  were  held,  that  they  had  to  be  read  in  the  soli- 
tude, where  the  mind  could  ponder  in  perfect  calmness  oyer  the  mysterious  problems  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  These  are  m^  Aran'yahas  (from  aran'ya,  a  forest.)  But  as 
the  style  and  contents  of  the  Aran^akas  are  extremely  obscwe,  and  as,  through  the 
close  alliance  of  these  works  to  the  Br&hman'as,  of  which  someof  them  form  part,  the 
theological  questioiis  of  which  they  treat  are  much  overlaid  with  ritual  and  other  mat- 
ters which  properly  belong  tQ  the  Br&hman'as,  a  further  progress  made  in  the  same 
direction,  led  to  the  composition  of  works  and  treatises,  the  diction  of  which  is  some- 
what clearer  and  less  entangled  with  subjects  extraneous  to  the  problems  they  intend  to 
solve.  Such  works  and  treatises  are  the  Upamahad».  Their  object,  like  that  of  the 
Aran'yakas,  is  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  belief  in  one  supreme  spirit  (5mAfna»,  as  a 
neuter,  and  different,  therefore,  from  the  same  word  as  a  masculine,  which  is  the  name 
of  the  first  god  of  the  TrimHtrH,  q,v.),  to  show  that  this  supreme  spirit  is  the  creator  of 
the  world;  that  the  world  has  no  reality  if  thought  of  besides  Brahman,  and  that  the 
human  soul  is  identical  in  nature  with  that  same  spirit  whence  it  emanates.  The  reward 
the  Upanishads  hold  out  to  the  believer,  who  understands  their  doctrine,  and  firmly 
adheres  to  it,  is  freedom  from  transmigration  (q.v.),  and  consequent  eternal  bliss.  The 
object  and  aim  of  the  Upanishads  are  therefore  the  same  as  those  propounded  in  the 
philosophical  systems  (see  Sanskrit,  aec.  Literature);  and  the  Upanishads  may  therefbre 
be  looked  upon  as  the  forerunners  of  these  systems  themselves— those  Upanishads,  at 
least,  which  we  may  call  the  older  Upanishads;  for  as  to  the  more  recent  ones,  and 
those  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  sectarian  character,  their  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the 
Vedic  writings  is  extremely  doubtful,  if  at  all  admissible. 

Though  agreeing  in  the  main  points  of  their  doctrine,  it  is  easily  understood  that 
works  of  this  nature,  ranging  over  different  periods  of  Hindu  religion,  will  also  differ 
from  one  another  both  in  the  manner  and  detail  in  which  they  deliver  their  subject-mat- 
ter, and  in  the  degree  of  completeness  with  which  they  treat  of  it.  Thus,  in  some,  the 
legendary  narratiyB,  and  even  ritual  detail,  are  still  considerably  blended  with  the  theo- 
sophical  speculation — and  these  stand  nearest,  therefore,  the  AranVakas,  probabljr  also 
in  time;  in  others,  more  philosophical,  the  nature  of  Braliman  and  the  human  soul  is  the 
only  subject  of  inquiry,  in  others,  the  process  of  creation  is  also  enlarged  upon,  with 
detail  which  harmonizes  more  or  less  either  with  the  ulterior  views  of  the  Vedftnta  (q.v.) 
or  those  of  the  Sa'nkhya  (q.v.)  philosophy;  some  Upanishads,  again,  especiall^^  empha- 
size the  inefl^ciency,  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  bliss,  of  the  performing  religious  acts 
and  of  worldly  studies — the  knowledge  of  Brahman  being  the  only  means  that  leads  to 
this  end;  others,  on  the  contrary,  in  conformity  with  the  Yoga  (q.v.)  doctrine,  assign  a 
prominent  place  to  the  exterior  means,  by  usin^  which  the  soul  would  qualify  itself  for 
union  with  the  supreme  spirit;  while  the  sectarian  Upanishads,  which  identify  this  spirit 
with  Vishn'u  and  S'iva,  have,  besides,  the  tendency  of  reconciling  the  popular  with  the 
philosophical  creed. 

Of  the  older  Upanishads,  a  typical  instance  is  furnished  in  the  Ohh&ndogya  Upani- 
shad  of  the  S&maveda,  the  framework  of  which  is  legendary  throughout,  and  its  contents 
allegorical  and  mystical.  Other  shorter  Upanishads,  freer  from  narratives  and  allusions 
to  the  mysterions  import  of  ritual  acts,  aim  at  a  more  intelligible  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  soul.  Of  their  mode  of  treatment,  the  following  passage  from  the  Kdt^haka 
Upanishads  will  serve  as  an  example ;  NachikeUu,  the  son  of  Vftjas'ravas,  having  come 
to  the  abode  of  Yama,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  and  obtained  from  him  the  grant  of  three 
boons,  asks  of  him,  for  his  third  boon,  an  answer  to  the  following  question;  "  There  is 
this  doubt:  some  say  that  (the  soul)  exists  after  ihe  death  of  a  man  (in  connection  with 
another  body  than  this);  others  say  that  it  does  not.  This  I  should  like  to  know, 
instructed  by  thee."  And  Yama,  after  some  hesitation,  explains  to  him  that  the  soul 
and  Brahman  are  one,  but  that  a  man  attains  immortality  only  by  understandiag  this 
unity,  and  that,  to  arrive  at  this  understanding,  he  must  free  his  mind  from  sensual 
desires,  and  get  a  correct  knowledge  both  of  the  nature  of  Brahman  and  of  the  soul. 
"  Enow  the  soul  as  the  rider,  and  the  bod^  as  the  car;  know  intellect  as  the  charioteer, 
and  maTiM  (the  organ  of  volition)  as  the  rein.  The  senses,  they  say,  are  the  horses,  the 
objects  (their)  roads;  and  the  enjoyer  (i.e.,  the  rider)  is  (the  soul)  endowed  with  body, 
senses,  and  manas.  Thus  say  the  wise.  If  he  (the  charioteer)  is  unwise,  and  his  manas 
is  always  unbridled,  his  senses  are  uncontrolled  like  vicious  horses;  but  if  he  is  wise, 
and  his  manas  is  always  bridled,  his  senses  are  controlled  like  good  horses.  He  who, 
always  impure,  is  unwise,  and  whose  manas  is  unbridled,  does  not  attain  that  abode 
(of  immortality),  but  comes  to  the  world  (of  birth  and  death),  he,  however,  who,  always 
pure,  is  wise,  and  whose  noianas  is  bridled,  he  attains  that  abode  whence  he  is  npt  bom 
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again.  The  man  who  has  a  wise  charioteer,  and  whose  manas  is  bridled,  reachee  the 
other  shore  of  the  road  (of  the  world),  the  highest  abode  of  Vishn'u.  Higher  (i.e..  sub- 
tler), indeed,  than  ttie  objects  are  the  senses;  higher  than  the  senses  is  manas;  higher 
than  manas.  intellect;  and  higher  than  intellect,  the  great  one,  the  soul.  Higher  than 
the  great  one  is  that  which  is  unmanifested,  and  higher  than  the  unmanifested  is  Puru- 
sha.  the  supreme  spirit.  But  higher  than  Purusba  there  is  nothing;  he  is  the  goal,  the 
highest  resort.  This  highest  spirit  is  the  soul  hidden  in  all  created  beings;  it  is  not 
manifest,  but  is  beheld  by  those  who  can  see  what  is  subtle  with  an  attentive,  subtle 
intellect."  The  coincidence  between  the  allegory,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  and  that  in 
Plato's  P?uBdrus,  imparts  an  additional  interest  to  this  Upanishad,  which  is  valuable, 
moreover,  on  account  of  the  evidence  it  affords  as  to  points  of  agreement  and  difference 
b'itween  its  views  of  the  development  of  the  world  and  those  expounded  in  the  S&nkhya 
(q.v.).  The  Mun'daka  Upanishad  is  important  for  the  reUtive  position  which  it  assigns 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Uppanishads.  **Two  sciences,*^ 
it  says,  the  knowers  of  Brahman  tell  us,  "must  be  known,  the  higher  and  the  inferior. 
The  inferior  is  (the  knowledge  of)  the  R'igveda,  the  Yajurveda,  the  Sftmaveda,  and  the 
Atharvaveda,  the  knowledge  of  pronunciation,  the  ritual,  grammar,  explanation  of  Vedic 
texts,  prosody,  and  astronomy.  But  the  hi^er  knowled^  is  that  by  which  that 
imperishable  Brahman  .is  comprehended.  That  which  is  invisible,  unseizable,  without 
descent  (or  origin),  without  either  color,  eye,  or  ear,  without  hand  or  foot,  etemaU  mani- 
fold (in  creation),  all-pervading,  very  subtle,  undecaying— the  wise  behold  it  as  the  cause 
of  created  beings."  And  in  another  place  the  performers  of  the  sacrificial  rites  ordained 
by  the  Veda  are  said  to  atuin,  indeed  to  Indra's  heaven  in  vutue  of  their  pious  work; 
but  this  state  of  bliss  is  declared  to  be  unstable  and  perishable,  and  these  '*  fools  .... 
drop  (from  their  hisaven)  as  soon  as  this  heaven  (the  reward  of  their  acts)  has  faded  away. 
Fancying  that  pious  acts,  ordained  by  the  Vedas  and  codes  of  law,  are  the  highest  (object 
of  man),  these  ignorant  people  do  not  know  that  there  is  something  else  which  leads  to 
eteVnal  bliss.  Ilaving  enjoyed  (the  reward  of  their  deeds)  on  the  happy  summit  of  pai-a- 
dise,  they  enter  again  this  world,  or  one  that  is  (even)  lower.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  practice  penance  and  faith,  and,  with  subdued  desire,  live  in  the  forest,  under  the 
vow  of  a  religious  mendicant,  they,  free  from  sin,  enter  through  the  sun  to  that  abode 
where  resides  that  immortal  spirit,  that  spirit,  indeed,  of  undecaying  nature." 

The  I'cLUtfxikdra,  or  Kena,  Upanishad,  which,  being  one  of  the  shortest,  is  in  form 
one  of  the  most  philosophical  treatises  of  this  kind,  puts  in  clearer  language,  perlu^s, 
than  any  other  Upanishad,  the  doctrine  that  the  true  knowledge  of  the  supreme  spuit 
consists  in  the  consciousness  which  man  acquires  of  his  n»<»ipaeiijry  to  understand  it,  since 
the  human  mind  being  capable  only  to  comprehend  finite  objects,  cannot  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  infinite. 

The  Upanishads  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  revealed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Vedic  hymns.  Bee  Veda.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  confessedly 
modern  Upanishads,  they  are  not  assigned  to  human  authorship,  but  looked  upon  as 
inspired  writings,  to  which  the  term  SruH  (q.v.)  applies.  In  several  Upanishads^  no 
spcK^ial  mention  is  made  of  their  divine  origin ;  in  some,  however,  this  is  done.  Thus 
Chhdndogya  Upanishad,  in  its  concluding  section,  relates:  "This  (knowledge  of  the 
soul)  Brahman  (the  god  of  the  Trimtlrti)  inrparted  to  Prajftpati  (a  lord  of  creation — the 
patriarch  Kas'yapn,  as  S'ankara  explains);  Prajfipati  imparted  it  to  Manu,  andManuto 
mankind;  the  Br'ihaddranyaJIca  Upanishad  which  on  three  occasions  gives  long  lists  of 
teachers  who  handed  it  down  to  their  pupils,  always  ascribes  itself,  in  the  last  instance, 
to  the  authorship  of  "the  self -existent  Brahman  (the  supreme  spirit);  and  in  a  similar 
manner  the  Mun'daka  Upanishad  says  that  it  was  Brahman  (the  god  of  the  Trimfirti). 
the  creator  of  the  universe,  who  first  taught  the  science  of  the  supreme  spirit  to  his  eldest 
son,  Atharvan.  As  in  the  case  of  most  ancient  works  of  Sansknt  literature,  the  date  of 
the  Upanishads  also  still  remains  quite  uncertain,  and,  wherever  given,  is  purely  con- 
jectural. According  to  the  native  system,  they  are  classified  as  belonging  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  four  Vedas,  with  which  ther  are  held  to  stand  in  immediate  connection. 
There  are  Upanishads,  consequently,  of  the  H'ig-,  Yajur-,  Sftma-,  and  Atharvaveda.  But 
this  classification  has  no  reference  whatever  to  chronology.  For  a  fuller  account  of 
these  works,  see  prof.  Weber's  Indtsohe  Studien,  vols.  i.  ii.  (Berlin,  1850-58),  and  his 
Akademisehe  Vorlemngen  ikber  Indisehe  LitercOur-gesehiehte  (Berlin  1853):  prof.  M.  Mtll- 
ler's  Hutory  of  Ancient  Sanshrit  Literature  (Lond.  1860);  John  Muir's  Original  Sanskrit 
Texts,  vol.  i.-iv.  (Lond.  1858-^);  and  the  edition  and  translation  of  several  of  these 
Upanishads  by  E.  Roer,  BAjendra  IJUaMUra,  and  E.  B.  Cowell,  in  X^eBOiUotheealndieax 
also  Raja  Rammohun  Roy's  Tra/ntdaHon  of  several  Principal  Books,  Passages,  and  Texts 
of  the  reds  (Lond.  1883).  The  names  of  149  Upanishads,  as  compiled  from  various 
sources  by  prof.  M.  Mtlller,  may  be  found  in  the  Zeitsekrift  der  Deuischsn  MorgentdnOi^ 
ehen  GeseUschaft,  vol.  xix.  p.  187,  fl. 

UPAFUBAV  A.    See  Pur^'a. 

trPAS  (the  Malay  word  for  poison)  is  the  name  ^ven  to  a  number  of  regetable 
poisons  in  the  Eastern  archipelago  and  the  Philippine  islands.  The  most  celebrated 
poison  of  this  kind  is  produced  by  the  antjar  {amMaris  toxiearia),  a  tree  which  grows  in 
the  8unda  and  Philippine  islands.    It  attains  a  height  of  upward  of  100  ft. ,  and  belongs 
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to  the  natural  order  Artocarpacba  (q.v.),  ^e  same  order  with  the  bread-fruit.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate.  The  female  flowers  are  solitary;  the  male  flowers  congrefi»ted 
beneath  them  in  numbers  upon  the  receptacle,  which  has  a  long  stalk,  and  is  of  the 
shape  of  a  watch-glass.  The  fruit  is  a  kind  of  drupe,  covered  with  fleshy  Scales.  From 
the  milky  juice  of  this  tree  (called  in  some  of  the  islands  poJum-upas  an^ar  in  Java 
and  ipo  in  the  Philippines),  mixed  with  black  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  galanga  root  and 
of  ginger,  the  Malays  prepare  a  poison  for  their  arrows,  which  proves  speedSy  fatal  to 
men  and  to  the  larger  mammalia.  The  only  hope  of  relief  is  by  means  of  severe  vomit- 
ings and  the  excitement  of  profuse  perspiration.  Although  the  fresh  juice  of  this  tree, 
brought  into  contact  with  the  skin,  acts  as  a  poison,  the  story  of  a  poison-vale  in  Java, 
in  which  the  exhalations  of  numerous  poison  trees  extinguiah  all  animal  life,  and  even 
all  other  vegetable  life,  is  a  mere  fable.  There  is  a  narrow  valley  in  Java  where  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  life  can  subsist,  but  this  is  owing  to  carbonic  acid  gas  emitted 
from  the  ground,  as  in  the  QtoUo  del  Gane,  near  Naples,  and  the  upas-tree  is  as  incapa- 
ble of  living  there  as  any  other.  It  is  found  in  forests,  and  does  no  harm  to  the  other 
trees  around  it.  The  prepared  upas  orantjar  poison  is  kept  in  close  tubes  of  bamboo, 
and  is  of  the  consistence  of  molasses.  The  flesh  of  animals  killed  by  this  poison  may  be 
eaten  with  perfect  safety;  although  the  virulence  of  the  poison  is  shown  by  its  extremely 
rapid  action.  It  is  not  perfectly  known  what  the  substance  is  which  gives  to  the  juice 
of  the  upas  tree  its  poisonous  properties,  but  it  appears  to  be  an  alkaloid.  The  fiber  of 
the  bark  of  the  upas  tree  is  sometimes  made  into  cloth,  but  unless  the  fiber  is  thoroughly 
cleaned,  garments  made  of  it  produce  a  painful  itching.  A  still  more  powerful  poisou 
than  the  upas  antjar,  employed  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  is  the  npas  ^ettek  or  upas 
tieute,  which  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  root  of  the  Urycknos  tieute  (see 
Stbtchnos).    It  abounds  in  strychnine. 

UPHAM,  Charlks  Wentworth,  1802-75;  b.  St.  John,  N.  B.;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college,  1831,  and  at  the  divinity  school,  1824;  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  rev. 
John  Prince  of  the  First  Unitarian  church,  Salem,  Mass. ;  relinquished  the  ministry  on 
account  of  loss  of  voice  in  1844.  He  edited  the  Cliristian  Beview  and  Christian  Beoister; 
was  mayor  of  Salem,  1862;  several  times  member  of  the  legislature;  president  oi  state 
senate,  1867-58;  member  of  conmress,  1858-65.  He  published  Letters  on  ^le  Logos;  Lee- 
tureson  WUchcraft;  Life  of  Sir  U,  Vam;  Life  of  J,  C.  Fremont;  Prophecy  as  an  Evi- 
dence  of  Christianity. 

UPHAM,  Thomas  CooBwxxL,  i>.t>.,  1799-1872;  b.  N.  H.  ^  graduated  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, 1818;  Andover  theoloffical  seminary,  1821;  assistant  teacher  of  Hebrew;  colleague 
pastor  of  Uiepongregational  church,  Rochester,  N.  H.,  1828-24;  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  instructor  in  Hebrew,  Bowdoin  polleee,  1825-67.  He  published. 
Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy;  Treatise  on  the  Will;  Prind^es  of  Interior  or  Hidden  Life; 
Batio  Disdplina;  Treatise  on  Divine  Urdon;  The  Life  of  thith.  His  writings  are  deeply 
spiritual,  and  though  their  philosophy  tends  to  mysticism,  are  quickening  and  suggestive. 

ITPHSAYAL  or  Upthrow  of  Strata,  the  change  in  stratified  rocks  from  their  orig- 
inal horizontal  position  to  one  more  or  less  inclined,  produced  by  an  expansive  subter- 
ranean force,  or  other  power,  like  the  pushing  forward  of  the  crust  itself,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Appalachian  mountains  (q.v.).  In  slight  changes  of  level,  the  continuity  of  the 
rock  is  unbroken;  but  freauently  immense  cracks  are  formed,  into  which  igneous  rocks 
penetrate,  and  form  a  backbone  for  the  upraised  mass,  or  dikes  penetrating  the  strata. 
Upheavals  may  take  place  slowly,  like  the  present  gradual  change  in  the  Scandinavian 
coast,  or  may  be  more  rapid  when  produced  by  some  sudden  earthquake. 

UPHOLSTEBY,  that  branch  of  trade  which  relates  to  the  furnishing  of  a  house  with 
curtains  and  other  kinds  of  hangings.  It  is  also  applied  more  generally,  and  is  made  to 
include  bedding,  carpeting,  and  the  covering  of  chairs,  couches,  etc. 

TJPOLIT',  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  belongs 
to  the  Samoan  group,  lying  about  60  m.  w.  of  Tutuila.  It  is  140  m.  in  circumference,^ 
and  has  16,000  mhabitants.  The  island  has  been  a  mission  station  for  many  years,  and 
the  English  consul  was  till  1875  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  the  missionary,  whose 
melancholv  fate  is  well  known.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians.  The  chief 
harbor  is  Apia,  a  civilized-looking  place,  with  many  edifices  on  the  European  model. 
Many  of  the  natives  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  cot- 
ton-seed grows  wherever  ft  is  cast  on  the  ground;  the  only  trouble  ex})erienced  in 
raising  cotton  is  the  clearing  and  keeping  down  the  weeds.  On  an  average,  about  200> 
acres  annually  are  under  tihis  crop.  Coffee  is  also  cultivated.  The  principal  article  of 
export,  however,  is  cocoa-nut  oil.  Upolu  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  is  visited  annually  by  numerous  English  and  American  whalers. 


UPPER  SANDUSKY,  a  city  in  Ohio,  co.  seat  of  Wyandot  oo. ;  pop.,  70,  2,664  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Sandusky  river,  64  m.  n.w.  of  Columbus,  andf 
60  m.  8.  of  Toledo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wavne  and  Chicago,  and  th& 
Columbus  and  Toledo  railroads.  It  contains  many  fine  resiaences,  8  churches,  public 
schools,  8  banks  (1  national),  and  2  newspapers.    It  has  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
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XJPSALA  or  Upsal,  a  district  or  l&n  in  Svealand,  Sweden,  sitaated  on  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  2,015  sq.m. ;  pop.  '74,  103,629.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  barren  in  the  n. 
but  has  a  fertile  soil  elsewhere;  cattle  are  largely  exported.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  large 
quantities.    The  best  mines  are  those  of  Dannemora.    Capital,  Upsal. 

UPSAX',  an  ancient  and  beautiful  t.  of  Sweden,  on  the  Fyrisft,  a  navigable  stream 
45  m.  n.n.w.  of  Stockholm.  The  e»istem  part  of  the  town  stands  on  a  wide  and  fertile 
plain;  the  w.  part,  containinc  the  chief  buildings,  occupies  a  high  range  of  ground  look- 
ing over  an  apparently  boundless  plain  to  the  n.  and  east.  Upsala  is  the  seat  of  *an  arch- 
bishop, who  IS  the  primate  of  the  whole  country.  The  great  attraction  is  the  cathedral, 
once  a  beautiful  structure,  and  handsome  still,  thoueh  disfigured  by  restorations.  It  is 
in  the  Gothic  style,  built  of  brick,  was  founded  in  1268,  and  completed  1485;  is  390  ft. 
long  by  140  broad,  and  105  ft.  hi^h,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  Lannseus,  and  of  Gusta- 
vus  Vasa  and  several  other  Swedish  kings.  The  university  of  Upsala — the  chief  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  the  country — founded  in  1477,  is  attended  by  about  1400  students, 
taught  by  30  professors  and  70  other  teachers.  The  library  contains  160,000  vols,  and 
8,0S}  MSS.,  several  of  which  are  very  valuable.  Pop.  '75,  12,644,  the  mass  of  whom  are 
dependent  upon  the  universitv  for  their  livelihood. — Two  miles  n.  of  the  town  is  Old 
Upsala,  now  a  village,  which  during  the  heathen  period  was  the  seat  of  the  Odin  wor 
ship,  with  a  splendid  temple  and  sacred  grove,  which  have  now  disappeared.  Also 
about  4  m.  from  Upsala  are  the  famous  Mora-stones,  where  in  the  middle  ages  the  elec- 
tion and  crowning  of  the  Swedish  kings  took  place. 

UP-SAR-0-CA,  or  Absaboka.    See  Chow  Inbiakb. 

UPSHUR,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas;  ©45  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10,266—10,222  of  American 
birth,  3.882  colored.    Go.  seat,  Gilmer. 

UPSHUR,  a  CO.  in  central  West  Virginia,  containing  the  head-waters  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  river;  320  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,245—10,122  of  American  bhrth,  201  colored.  Co. 
seat,  Buckhannon. 

UPSON,  a  CO.  in  central  Georgia,  having  the  Flint  river  for  its  s.  boundary;  300 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  12,400— 12,3d7  of  American  birth,  6,267  colored.     Co.  seat,  Thomaston. 

UPTON,  Emory,  b.  N.  Y.,  1889;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1861.  In  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  he  served  as  aid  to  gen.  Tyler,  was  wounded  at  Bull  Run,  and  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg. 
At  Spottsylvania  he  was  again  wounded,  but  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor. 
the  siege  of  Petersburg,  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  and  elsewhere.  He  was  promoted 
through  the  various  grades,  and  at  the  end  of  tne  war  had  the  brevet  ranK  of  ma],  gen. 
His  treatise  on  Infantry  TcteUes  was  adopted  in  1867. 

ir'BACHTJS,  Thb,  in  the  adult  human  subject,  is  a  small  fibrous  cord  formed  by 
the  obliteration  of  a  tubular  canal,  which  in  the  embryo  runs  from  the  apex  of  the 
bladder  to  the  umbilical  cord.  In  other  mammals  it  remains  open,  and  is  continuous 
with  one  of  the  fetal  membranes;  'and  it  has  been  found  pervious  in  the  human  subject 
at  birth. 

VBAL,  a  river  of  Russia,  called  Rimna  by  the  ancients,  later,  Jaik,  and  since  1775 
by  its  present  name,  rises  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Ural  mountains,  near  the  e. 
frontier  of  the  government  of  Orenburg.  It  flows  s.  through  the  district  of  Trottzk,  past 
the  town  of  Virchni-Uralsk,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kisil;  and  in  this  region  its 
course  is  over  hilly  meadows,  and  its  current  is  very  rapid,  owing  to  its  narrow  and 
uneven  bed.  At  the  town  of  Orsk  the  river  bends  westward,  and  runs  in  that  direction 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tchagan,  after  which  it  flows  direetly  s.,  and  falls  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  deep  enough  for  navigation;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood 
for  ship-building,  and  the  number  of  sandbanks  that  bar  the  river,  no  navigation  can 
be  carried  on.  This  loss,  however,  is  compensated  by  the  fisheries  of  the  river,  which 
abounds  in  the  most  highly  esteemed  varieties  of  fish,  and  yields  to  the  Cossacks  settled 
along  its  banks  an  annual  revenue  of  600,000  rubles  (£93,750).  The  Ural  has  long  served 
as  the  frontier  separating  Russia  from  the  Kirghis  steppes,  and  many  forts  have  been 
erected,  and  a  settlement  of  Cossacks — known  as  the  Ural  Cossacks— established  along 
the  river.  The  direct  length  of  the  Ural  is  estimated  at  550  ql,  with  windings,  1040 
miles.  The  principal  affluents  are  the  Kisil  and  Sakmara,  on  the  right,  and  the  Ore  and 
Ilek  on  the  left. 

USAL  KOVKTAIHS  (probably  the  Tartar  word  v/raXy  belt),  the  Hyperborean  maun- 
iaina,  or  B/upcei  monies,  of  the  ancients,  form  part  of  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  separate  European  Russia  on  the  w.  from  Siberia  on  the  east.  The  chain 
extends  s.  from  the  Kara  sea,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  to  the  njiddle  counw  of  the 
Ural  river,  or  from  lat.  70**  to  that  of  50°  n.,  and  is  1883  m.  in  length,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  16  to  66  miles.  Although  the  Ural  mountains  form  reailj  a  single  uninter- 
rupted chain,  geographers  have  agreed  to  consider  them  as  divided  into  three  sectiona — 
the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  Ural.  The  northern  Ural  separates  the  basins  of  the 
rivers  Petchora  and  Ob,  is  for  the  most  part  rocky,  does  not  rise  higher  than  8,000  ft.. 
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aad  is  commonly  called  Pouiiei(etoptj\  because  it  is  extremely  poor  in  ore.  The  middle 
Ural,  commonly  called  i2om{n<H  (metaUiferoos),  tbe  principal  seat  of  tlie  mineral  riches  of 
the  whole  chain,  comprises  the  highest  peaks,  as  the  Kanjakovski  Ejimen,  rising  to 
5,000  ft. ;  but  in  some  places  the  height  is  so  insignificant,  and  the  slope  so  gentle,  that 
travelers  can  scarcely  distinguish  it  from  the  lowlands.  The  southern  Ural  divides 
itself  into  three  branches,  two  of  which  extend  to  the  e.  of  the  Ural  river,  and  gradually 
disappear  in  the  Uralo-Caspian  deserts,  while  the  third  branch  extends  along  the  right— 
the  western — bank  of  the  Ural.  The  chain  is  composed  chiefly  of  crystalline  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  ^anite.  gneiss,  porphyry,  chloritic,  and  micaceous  schists.  The  Ural 
mountains,  especially  the  middle  ana  the  n.  part  of  the  southern  Ural  (the  governments  of 
Perm  and  Orenburg),  abound  in  mines  of  gold,  platinum,  copper,  and  iron.  These 
mines,  or  zavods,  are  partly  the  property  of  the  state,  partly  that  of  private  individuals. 
Of  the  latter,  the  chief  are  the  Nijni-Tagilsk,  belonging  to  the  Demidoff  family;  the 
Yerchisetsk  and  Neviansk,  belonging  to  the  Takosleff  family.  The  gold  diggings  occur 
on  both  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  gold  is  sometimes  found  in  nuggets  of  considerable 
weight — the  heaviest  ever  found  in  the  chain  being  about  80  English  lbs.  in  weight.  In 
1862  the  amount  of  gold  extracted  from  the  Ural  mountains  was  185 poods  57  lbs.  (6,660 
English  lbs.).  The  platinum  found  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  !Mijni-Tagilsk  mines, 
and  the  amount  obtained  was  148  poods  (5,828  English  lbs.).  Tlie  richest  copper  ores  in 
the  Urul  mountains  are  malachite  and  azurite;  but  the  metal  is  extracted  also  from 
rites.  The  total  amount  found  in  1862  was  248,865  poods  (8,959,140  English  lbs.), 
be  amount  of  iron  extracted  in  1862  was  4,865,348  cwts.,  of  which  2,778,400  cwts. 
were  made  into  steel.  In  1874  the  smelting  establishments  of  the  Ural  mountains  pro- 
duced 18,200,000  poods  of  bronze,  69.000  poods  of  steel,  and  100,000  poods  of  copper. 
Among  precious  stones  the  most  notable  are  the  emerald,  found  on  the  eastern  slope  in 
the  district  of  Ekaterinburg,  aud  some  of  which  weigh  13  dwts.  9  grains.  Other  precious 
stones  are  found,  as  the  beryl,  topaz,  amethyst,  aud  diamond,  the  last  discovered  in 
accordance  with  the  prediction  of  Humboldt,  but  of  small  value.  Malachite  and  jaspar 
also  occur.  The  pop.  inhabiting  the  Ural  mountains  and  supported  by  the  mines,  is 
135,000  inhabitants. 

T7EALSK,  a  Russian  t.,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Ural  Cossacks,  and  included 
within  the  governorship  of  Orenburg,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ural,  150  m.  s.s.e. 
of  Sumara.  It  was  founded  in  1622  by  the  Ural  Cossacks,  and  was  till  1775  known 
under  the  name  of  Jaitsk.  A  good  trade  is  carried  on — the  principal  articles  being  fish, 
isinglass,  caviare,  tallow,  and  cattle.  There  are  three  great  yearly  fairs — ^in  July,  Octo- 
ber, and  January.     Pop.  *67,  6,166. 

iniAHIA  ^i.e.,  "  the  heavenly  muse*')  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne.  She 
was  regardea  as  the  muse  of  astronomy,  and  was  represented  with  a  celestial  globe,  to 
which  she  points  with  a  little  staff. 

TTBAKITJIC  (sym.  U,  equiv.  60— new  system,  120 — sp.  gr.  18.4)  is  a  very  hard  but 
moderately  malleable  meUil,  resembling  nickel  or  iron  in  its  luster  and  color;  but  in  a 
finely  comminuted  state,  occurring  as  a  black  powder.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure 
to  air  or  water  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  if  heated  in  the  air.  it  bums  brilliantly,  and 
is  converted  into  oxide.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  metal,  which  never  occurs  native; 
its  sources  being  pitch-blende,  which  contains  nearly  80  per  cent  of  black  oxide;  uranite, 
which  contains  a  bydrated  double  phosphate  of  lime  and  uranium;  and  eluUeoUte,  which 
is  a  similar  phosphate  of  copper  and  uranium.  Uranium  forms  at  least  four  oxides,  viz. , 
two  principal  ones — a  protoxide,  UO,  and  a  sesquioxide,  UaOa;  and  two  intermediate 
oxides — the  black  oxide,  2UO,UaOt,  and  the  green  oxide,  UO,U«Ot.  For  the  methods  of 
preparing  these  oxides,  the  reader  may  consult  any  of  the  larger  chemical  text-books.. 
The  black  oxide  is  of  much  value  as  a  pigment  for  coloring  porcelain ;  and  compounds 
of  tlie  sesquioxide  (or  peroxide)  with  the  earths  are  employed  to  communicate  a  peculiar 
yellow  tint  to  glass.  The  salts  of  the  protoxide  have  a  green,  and  those  of  the  peroxide 
a  yellow  color.  None  of  tiiem  are  of  any  special  importance.  The  metal  is  extracted 
from  pitch-blende;  and  its  isolation  in  a  pure  form  is  due  to  Peligot  in  1841;  Elaproth's 
supposed  metal  (which  he  discovered  in  1789)  turning  out  to  l^  the  protoxide.  The 
metal  was  not  obtained  in  the  compact  form  till  1856. 

U'RANOS,  or  C<eli7S,  in  mythology  (a  Greek  word  signifying  heaven),  son  and  hus- 
band of  OcKa  or  Terra,  the  earth,  and  father  of  the  Titans,  Cyclopes,  Hecatoncheirians, 
etc.  He  confined  his  children  from  their  earliest  infancy  m  Tartarus,  but  was  over- 
thrown and  dethroned  by  Cronos,  the  youngest,  at  the  instigation  of  Q»a.  Out  of  the 
drops  of* his  blood  sprang  the  Gigantes,  and  Aphrodite  rose  out  of  the  foam  of  the  sea 
which  gathered  around  him.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  heaven  by  Saturn  and 
Jupiter. 

URANUS.    See  Pulnets.  ante. 

VXBAN,  the  name  of  eight  popes,  of  whom  the  following  deserve  to  be  specially 
noticed — Urban  II.,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  originally  a  monk  of  Clugny,  was 
elected  in  a  council  held  at  Terracina.  in  the  year  1088,  jdunng  the  schismatical  pontifi- 
cate of  the  anti-pope  Quibert,  styled  Clement  ill.    Urban's  name  was  Otho,  and  he  had 


been  bishop  of  dstia.    Soon  after  his  election  he  lesumed  possession  of  Q^^e.  the  Iot- 
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tresses  of  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  anti-pope,  whom  he  compelled  to  withdraw. 
Guibert,  nevertheless,  was  still  supported  by  his  patron,  Hfenry  IV.  of  Germany,  who 
had  long  been  at  feud  with  the  papal  see;  and  Urban,  in  concert  with  the  celebrated 
countess  Matilda,  haviDg  formed  a  strong  party  in  Italy,  Henry  once  more  led  an  army 
thither,  and  excited  in  Kome  against  the  pope  a  party,  whom  he  induced  to  recall  Gui- 
bert— Urban  establishing  himself  at  Anagni.  The  revolt  of  Conrad,  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry,  against  his  father,  and  his  coronation  as  emperor  at  Milan  in  1098,  and  stUl  more 
the  successful  appeal  of  Henry's  queen,  Adelaide,  turned  the  tide  of  affairs  in  Italy.  A 
great  council  was  held  at  Piacenza  in  1095,  in  which  the  anti-pope  and  his  adherents 
were  excommunicated.  In  the  same  council  the  crusade  was  proclaimed;  and  in  the 
following  autumn,  Urban,  in  a  council  held  at  Clermont,  made  the  well-known  appeal 
on  the  same  subject,  which  called  forth  that  enthusiasm  which  was  destined  to  lead  to 
the  long  series  of  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  forms  so  striking  a 
characteristic  of  mediaeval  historv.  In  his  later  pontificate  Urban  pursued  the  same 
course,  and,  in  the  end.  succeedea  in  driving  Henry  IV.  out  of  Italy.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  of  the  last  years  of  his  pontificate  was  the  holding  of  a  council  -  at  Bari  in 
1098,  in  which  many  Greek  bishops  were  present,  and  in  which  the  addition  of  the  words 
JUio  que  to  the  creed  was  discussed.  Thence  he  returned  to  Home,  of  which  he  obtained 
full  and  undisturbed  possession;  and  he  died  in  the  close  of  1099,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  first  crusade  which  he  had  organized  terminated  in  the  successful  occupation  of 
Jerusalem. — Urban  V.  (originally  William  de  Grimoard)  is  remarkable  as  practically 
the  last  of  the  popes  who  resided  at  Avignon,  and  the  one  by  whom  the  papal  seat  was 
for  a  time  re-transferred  to  Rome.  He  was  a  native  of  France,  and  had  been  abbot  of 
8t.  Victor  at  Marseille.  On  the  death  of  Innocent  VI.  in  1862,  he  waa  elected  at  Avig- 
non, where  he  continued  to  reside,  sending  his  legate,  cardinal  Gil  de  Albornoz,  to 
reduce  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the  papal  see  in  Rome.  After  various  alternations  of 
peace  and  contest.  Urban  took  the  resolve  of  returning  in  person  to  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  papacy.  He  set  out  in  .1367;  and,  landing  at  Cometo,  proceeded  first  to  Viterlx>, 
and  in  the  end  to  Rome,  which  he  reached  in  Oct.,  1367.  tie  found  the  papal  city  in  a 
condition  all  but  ruinous,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  overrun  by  bands  of  mercenaries,  and 
a  prey  to  intestine  divisions  of  the  worst  character.  He  enaeavored,  in  concert  with  the 
queen  of  .Naples,  Joanna,  in  the  following  year,  and  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  to 
repress  these  disorders,  but  with  little  success;  and  in  1870  he  resolved  once  again  to 
repeat  the  experiment  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  papal  residence  from  Rome.  He  set  out 
in  September  of  that  year;  but  only  outlived  his  return  to  Avignon  by  a  few  weeks,  and 
died  in  Dec,  1370,  leaving  the  reputation  of  great  personal  piety,  disinterestedness,  and 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality. — Urban  VI.  deserves  a  special  notice  as 
being  the  pope  under  whom  the  great  western  schism  had  its  origin.  His  name  was 
Bartolomeo  Prignano,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  archbishop  of  Bari.  On 
the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  (1378),  who  had  finally  returned  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and 
4ied  in  that  city,  Pirignano  was  elected  in  a  conclave  held  at  Rome  under  circumstances 
of  great  excitement,  owing  to  the  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  of  an  inten- 
tion to  elect  a  French  pope,  and  agam  abandon  Rome.  The  cardinals  in  the  conclave 
numbered  16,  of  whom  12  were  French,  and  4  Italians.  Prienano,  although  not  a  car- 
dinal, was  elected,  April  8,  1878;  and  after  the  election  had  been  made,  the  populace 
having  broken  into  the  hall,  the  cardinals  dispersed;  on  the  followine  day,  however, 
they  returned,  confirmed  the  election,  Prignano  assuming  the  title  of  Urban  VI.,  under 
which  name  he  was  crowned,  April  18,  in  the  presence  of  the  16  cardinals.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  the  12  French  cardinals  assembled  at  Anagni,  and  evoked  the  election  of 
Urban,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  had  been  acting  under  the  fear  of  violence. 
To  this  course  they  are  said  to  have  been  led  by  the  rigor  and  the  intemperate  severity 
with  which  Urban  was  proceeding  in  the  reforms  of  discipline,  and  especially  of  the 
simony  and  the  irregular  life  of  the  clergy,  including  the  cardinals  themselves.  They 
were  joined  by  three  of  the  Italian  cardinals  (one  of  them  having  died).  On  Sept.  20 
they  proceeded  to  elect  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Cambray  (born  count  of  Geneva)  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Clement  VIL  Clement  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon.  Urban, 
on  the  contrary,  remained  at  Rome,  where  he  appointed  26  new  cardinals,  and  excom- 
municated Clement  and  his  adherents.  This  conflict  of  claims  was  the  origin  of  the 
Western  Schism  (q.  v.).  Urban  was  recognized  as  the  lawful  pope  by  one  portion  of  the 
west,  Clement  by  the  other,  and  each  maintained  his  claim  by  measures  of  the  most 
extreme  character.  Urban  especially,  although  his  title  seems  to  have  been  best  founded, 
weakened  his  cause  by  his  excessive  violence.  Having  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Charles, 
king  of  Naples,  whom  he  had  himself  crowned,  he  was  besieged  by  that  prince  at 
Novara,  whence  he  withdrew  to  Genoa,  taking  with  him,  as  prisoners,  the  cardinals  of 
his  party  with  whom  he  had  quarreled,  and  several  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  put  to 
death.  In  1889,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Ferentino,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and,  hav- 
ing been  conveyed  to  Rome,  died  from  the  injuries  thus  sustained  In  October  of  that 
vear.— Urban  VIII.  was  tiie  successor  of  Gregory  XV.  His  family  name  waa  Maffeo 
barberini.  He  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1568;  and  after  a  long  series  of  brilliant 
services  both  in  the  domestic  administration  and  in  foreign  nunciatures,  he  was  elected 
pope  in  Sept.,  1628.  In  the  difiicult  position  of  Roman  affairs,  as  complicated  between 
France,  Austria,  and  Spain,  in  the  war  of  the  Valtellina,  to  which  iue-succeeded  on  his 
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first  election,  he  acquitted  himself  with  much  dexterity.  His  pontificate  was  als6  sig- 
nalized by  the  ac(][ui8ition  to  the  holy  see  of  the  duqhy  of  Urbino  (q.v.)  in  1626.  Urban 
^iied  in  1644.  His  memory  has  suffered  through  the  imputation  of  nepotism;  but  his 
administration  was,  on  the  whole,  vigorous  and  enlightened.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  college  of  the  Propaganda,  and  to  him  Kome  is  indebted  for  many  public 
works,  including  large  and  important  additions  to  the  Vatican  library.  Some  of  the 
early  stages  of  tne  Jansenist  controversy  (q.v.)  fall  within  this  pontificate. . 

UB6ANA,  a  city,  the  co.  seat  of  Champaign  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky 

•  and  Cleveland,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  railroads,  about  100  m.  n.  of  Cincinnati;  pop.  70,  4,276.  It  is  handsomely 
laid  out  with  regular  streets,  and  contains  many  fine  residences.  It  is  surroimded  by  a 
fine  afi;riculturarcountrv,  with  which  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Its  manufactures 
are  also  important  ana  Rowing.  It  hns  a  fine  high  school  building,  4  newspapers, 
banks,  insurance  compames,  a  public  library,  also  the  Urbana  university,  a  Swedenbor- 
gian  institution,  the  only  college  under  the  control  ol  that  denomination  in  this  country. 
The  largest  manufactories  are  the  shops  of  the  U.  S.  rolling  stock  company.  Another 
large  concern  is  the  Urlana  machine  works.  Carriaffes,  stoves,  furniture,  woolens, 
wagons,  shoes,  etc.,  are  among  the  articles  manufactured  here. 

tTB'BI  ET  OB'BI  (Lat.  to  the  city  and  the  world),  a  form  used  in  the  publication  of 
papal  bulls,  for  the  purpose  of  signifying  their  formal  promulgation  to  the  entire  Cath- 
olic  world,  as  well  as  to  the  city  of  Rome.  By  the  canon  law  one  of  the  cooditions 
required  in  order  that  any  new  law  shall  be  hela  to  have  force  is  "  promulgation;*'  but 
a  very  celebrated  controvery  arose  in  the  17th  c.  as  to  the  kind  of  promulgation  which 
should  be  regarded  as  sufficient.  In  ancient  times  the  practice  of  the  popes  had  beea 
to  send  copies  of  their  bi^ills  to  the  primates,  metropolitans,  and  other  ecclesiastical  heads 
of  the  several  churches,  to  be  by  them  communicated  to  their  suffragan  bishops;  but  in 
progress  of  time  the  practice  of  publicly  proclaiming  or  of  posting  up  the  decree  in  the 
Campo  del  Fiori  in  Kome  was  substituted  for  this  transmission;  and  decrees  addressed 
Urbi  et  Orbi,  and  published  in  this  way,  were  held  to  be,  thus  sufficiently  promulgated 
to  the  various  churches,  and  to  be  thenceforth  of  full  force.    The  French  jurists  of  the 

*  17th  c.  strenuously  controverted  this  view.  The  controversy  is  of  little  importance, 
even  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  these  days  of  universal  publicity  and  of  rapid 
and  simultaneous  diffusion  of  intelligence. 

UB'BIKO,  in  central  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  situated  20 
m.  s.w.  of  Pesaro,  and  between  the  rivers  Metauro  and  Poglia.  Its  walls  date  from  the 
14tU  c. ;  it  has  a  magnificent  palace,  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  where 
was  the  famous  library  of  the  Delia  Rovere  family,  afterward  removed  to  the  Vatican. 
Another  handsome  palace  is  that  of  the  Albini,  belonging  to  an  Albanian  family  escaped 
from  the  ferocity  of  the  Turks  and  subsequently  settled  in  Urbino,  where  they  became 
rich  and  powerful  and  gave  a  pope  to  the  church,  who* took  the  name  of  Clement  XI. 
Urbino  is  an  archiepiscopal  see.  Its  manufactures  are  unimportant,  except  a  pin  factory. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Raphael.  Pop.  8,000.  Urbino  was  a  municipium  under  the 
Romans,  and  during  the  middle  ages  became  the  seat  of  a  race  of  independent  dukes, 
who  existed  up  to  1626,  when  on  the  death  of  Francesco,  the  last  duke,  Urban  VIII. 
took  possession  of  the  duchy  as  a  vacant  fief;  and  it  continued  to  form  part  of  the  papid 
states  till  1860,  when  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

TTBGHIK,  Sea.     See  EcHmiDiB. 

UEE,  Andrew,  h.d.,  a  distinguished  chemist,  was  bom  at  Qlasgow  in  1778,  educated 
at  Glasgow  university,  subsequently  prosecuted  his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  and 
returned  to  Glasgow,  where  he  received  the  decree  of  m.d.  in  1801.  In  1802  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Andersonian  institution  (q.v.),  took 
an  active  part  in  the  establishment  (1809)  of  an  observatory  at  Glasgow,  and  was 
appointed  its  first  astronomer.  In  1818  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  literary  world  as 
the  author  of  a  Systematic  TcMe  of  the  Materia  Medica,  which  was  followed  m  1818  by 
Nefw  Experimented  BenearcTies  on  Some  of  ths  Leading  Doctrines  of  Caloric,  a  memoir 
which,  read  before  the  royal  society  and  printed  in  the  PhUosopTUcal  Transactions, 
brought  Ure  prominently  intotiotice  as  a  natural  philosopher.  Several  papers  on  chemi- 
cal subjects,  the  fruits  of  his  accurate  and  extensive  researches,  followed.  In  1821  appeared  . 
his  Dictionary  of  Chemisinry;  in  1822  a  paper  On  the  Ultimate  Analysis  of  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Substan^s,  one  of  the  earliest  contributions  to  organic  analysis,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  BerthoUet  on  Dyeing;  and  in  1829  a  System  of  Geology,  in  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  general  flood  was  maintained.  In  1830  Ure  removed  to  London,  and  in  1834  was 
appointed  analytical  chemist  to  the  board  of  customs.  The  products  of  his  pen  from 
this  time  assume  more  of  a  technological  character,  oa  the  Philosophy  of  Mant^actures 
(1835),  The  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain  Compared  with  that  of  other  Countries 
(1886),  and  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  (1889).  A  seventh  edition  of 
this  last  work  was  edited  by  Robert  Hunt  in  3  vols.  (1875),  and  a  supplementary  volume 
was  added  in  1878.  Ure  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  m  1822,  as  well  as  o^ 
the  geological,  astronomical,  and  other  societies.    He  died  in  London,  Jan.  2,  1857. 
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TTBE'A  (CsH4NsOs)  is  an  organic  matter  which  derl\res  its  name  from  its  having  been 
origiually  discovered  in  the  urine,  of  which  it  forms  the  most  important  and  character- 
istic ingredient.  It  was  until  recently  regarded  as  an  organic  base  or  alkaloid;  but  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  it  has  been  placed  umougst  the  ainules,  a  group  of  neutral,  and  for 
the  most  part  crystailizable  compounds,  of  the  ammonia  type  (see  Types,  Chemical),  ia 
which  one  of  the  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radical  of  an  organic 

acid.     For  example,  if  R  represent  the  radical,  U  >•  N  represents  the  corresponding 

amide;  and  the  character  of  the  type  is  not  affected  by  doubling  the  entire  number  of 
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molecules,  or  changing  it  into  lis  \  N«.    Now,  if  in  this  formula  we  substitute  CsOs  (car- 

H, )  CO, ) 

bonic  oxide  or  carbonyl,  as  it  is  now  often  termed)  for  Rm,  we  obtain     Hs  V  Ns, which  is 


identical  with  CsH^NaOs,  and  po8S|sses  the  advantage  of  showing  the  probable  grouping 
of  the  elements  in  urea.  Pure  urea,  which  has  been  allowed  to  crystallize  slowly,  occurs 
iu  white,  glistening,  streaked,  four-sided  prisms;  but  when  the  crystallization  is  rapid  or 
disturbed,  it  separates  in  small  white  silky  needles.  It  is  devoid  of  smell,  has  a  coolish» 
bitter  tsiste.  like  that  of  saltpeter  (which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  external  form)  and  i» 
veiy  slightly  deliquescent,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  only  slightly 
in  ether.  When  heated  to  about  24b^,  it  fuses,  evolves  ammonia,  and  becomes  com- 
pletely decomposed.  Absolution  of  pure  urea  in  distilled  water  may  be  kept  for  a  long 
time,*^aud  may  even  be  boiled  without  undergoing  decomposition;  but  if  heated  iu  a 
close  tube  to  about  284'',  each  equivalent  combines  wiiii  lour  of  water,  and  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  according  to  the  formula — 

Urea.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 


C,H4N.O,+4HO  =  2H4NO,C,04 

A  similar  change  takes  place  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  urea  contained  in 
the  urine,  the  mucus  of  the  blaclder  acting  as  a  ferment,  and  thus  rendering  urine 
ammoniacal  after  it  has  been  kept  for  a  few  aays. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  compounds  of  urea:  Nitrate  of 
urea  (C,H4N,0,,  NO.. HO)  and  oxalate  of  t/7-M-l  2(CaH4Na09),  C40«,4HO )-  are  readily 
•crystailizable  salts,  formed  by  the  direct  addition  of  the  respective  acids  to  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  urea.  As  nitrate  of  urea  requires  eight  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is 
still  more  insoluble  if  an  excess  of  free  nitric  acid  is  present,  and  the  oxalate  is  more 
insoluble  than  tlie  nitrate,  while  urea  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  these  salts 
may  be  employed  to  test  for  and  approximately  determine  the  quantity  of  urea. 
Among  the  compounds  of  urea  with  metallic  oxides,  those  which  it  forms  with  the 
oxides  of  mercury  are  especially  interesting,  and  have  been  completely  examined  by 
Liebig.  A  result  of  his  researches  is  his  celebrated  method,  which  is  now  in  universal 
use,  of  determined  the  amount  of  urea  volu metrically. 

Urea  occurs  a,s  the  main  and  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  urine  of  man  and  mam- 
mals, being  most  abundant  in  that  of  carnivorous,  and  least  so  in  that  of  vegetable 
feeders.  The  average  quantity  excreted  by  the  human  subject  is  mentioned  in  the  arti- 
cle UiiiNE.  It  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  of  the  sweat,  and  (in  minute 
quantity,  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  liquor  amnii  (of  the  fetus).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  final  product  of  the  regressive  metamorphosis  cf  the  living  tissues,  or  of  iheir 
disintegration  into  simpler  compounds,  by  means  of  which  the  final  elimination  of  the 
worn-out  structures  is  facilitated.  Thus,'  we  find  that  urea  may  be  obtained  by  oxidiz- 
ing agents  from  uric  acid,  creatine,  allantoine,  etc.,  in  the  laboratory,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  similar  changes  may  occur  in  the  system.  Whether,  when  an 
excess  of  food  is  taken,  a  portion  of  it  may  be  formed  in  the  blood  into  urea,  and  then 
at  once  separated  without  ever  having  entered  into  the  structure  of  the  higher  tissues,  is 
a  point  which  is  scarcely  decided. 

Until  the  discovery  by  Liebig  and  WOhler  of  the  artificial  formation  of  urea,  its  only 
source  was  the  urine,  from  which,  after  evoporation,  the  nitrate  was  separated,  purified 
by  animal  charcoal,  and  the  urea  lil)erated  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  and 
finally  extracted  by  alcohol,  from  which  it  was  allowed  to  erj'stallize.  It  is  now  known 
that  there  are  many  different  ways  of  forming  it,  as  (1)  by  the  action  of  chlorocarbonic 
oxide  or  phosgene  gas  (Ca09,2Cl)  on  dry  ammonia;  or  (2)  by  heating  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonic ether  (2C4H60,C«04)  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  to  about  SdB*"  in  a 
closed  tube  (both  of  which  methods  show  that  urea  is  truly  the  amide  of  carbonic  acid); 
but  the  best  practical  method  is  essentially  the  original  one  of  mixing  wat«r  solutions  of 
cyanate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  which  leaves 
a  residne  consisting  of  urea  and  sulphate  of  potash,  the  former  of  which  may  be  extracted 
by  alcohol. 

TTBE'AS,  The  Cohpoxtnd,  include  a  large  class  of  singular  organic  bodies,  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  chemistry  is  mainly  indebted  to  prof.  Hofmann.  Compounds  of 
this  kind  are  most  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  on  the  amide  or  amidogen 
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bases  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  such  as  methylamine,  ethylamine,  etc.  (the  methylia, 
iiic,  of  Miller  and  other  chemists),  instead  of  on  ammonias,  llius,  while  ordinary 
urea  is  formed  by  the  action  of  this  acid  on  ammonia,  methyl-urea,  ethyl-urea,  etc.,  are 
formed  by  its  action  on  methylamine,  ethylamine,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  following 
formula: 

Ammonia.  Cyanic  Add.  Urea. 

H,N      +      CNO.HO  =  C,H4N,0, 
Methylamine.   .     QyanicAcid.       Hethyl-i 


C,H,N    +     C,NO,HO  =*C4Hi,N,0, 

Ethylamine.  Cyanic  Acid.     Ethyl-urea. 

C4H,N    +     C.N(),HO  =  CHaNjO, 

These  are  the  simplest  forms  of  these  compounds;  amone  the  more  complicated 
ones  are  ethyl-methyl-urea,  C»HioN«03,  phenyl-ethyl-urea,  Oi»HiaNaOii,  etc.  All  these 
compound  ureas  combine  like  ordinary  urea  with  acids,  and'  form  crystallizable  salts. 

UBE'BO,  a  genus  of  minute  parasitic  fungi,  of  the  order  coniomycetes.  The  original 
genus  uredo  has  been  divided  Into  manj^  genera,  forming  a  group  called  vradtViAF,  which 
contains  a  multitude  of  species,  parasitic  on  phanerogamous  plants  of  almost  evor^r  nat- 
ural oi-der,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  the  equator  and  at  the  extreme  limits  of 
arctic  and  antarctic  vegetation.  Different  plants  have  their  own  peculiar  parabites  of 
this  kind,  or  the  same  uredinca  are  at  least  confined  to  plants  nearly  allied.  A  few 
species  occur  on  ferns,  but  not  very  frequently.  Every  external  i>art  of  plants,  except 
the  roots,  is  liable  to  be  infested  with  these  fungi,  and  some  of  them  attack  the  inner  tis- 
sues, their  spores  at  length  breaking  through  the  outer  strata  of  cells.  Submerged  parts 
of  plants  are  never  affected  by  them,  for  fungi  dislike  water;  but  the  floating  portions 
of  uqiiatic  plants  are  not  exempt;  and  in  all  cases  a  moist  atmosphere  seems  to  be  favor- 
able  to  their  development.  Rank  luxuriance  of  growth  is  often  attended  by  their 
Appearance.  A  plant  once  attacked  is  afterward  subject,  if  perennial,  to  the  same  par- 
asite, even  if  removed  to  another  situation.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  experi- 
ments made  by  Fee.  that  the  f  pores  of  the  uredituas  are  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants 
from  the  soil,  and  find  their  wuy  witli  the  sup  to  the  place  proper  for  their  growth.  See 
Brand,  Bxjnt,  Mildew,  Kubt,  and  Smut. 

UBE'KA,  a  genus  of.  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural  order  matvacecB,  The  bark  is 
very  fibrous;  and  the  fiber  of  U.  lobata  and  U.  sinuata,  weeds  common  in  most  parts  of 
India,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  flax.    It  is  strong,  and  tolerably  fine. 

U'BETEES  (Gr.  ouron,  urine,  and  tirein,  to  keep),  the  canal  by  which  the  urine  is 
conveyed  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  (see  Kii>neyb)  on  either  side  to  the  base  of  the 
bladder.  Each  ureter  is  about  10  in,  in  length,  and  enters  the  bladder  in  so  slant- 
ing a  direction  as  to  prevent  regurgitation. 

When  a  concretion  is  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  ordinary  and  most  favorable  event  is 
that  it  should  descend  through  the  ureter  to  the  bladder.  1  he  passage  of  a  stone  through 
this  tube  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  violent  symptoms,  which  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Druitt:  "The  patient  complains  of  sudden  and  most  severe  pain,  first  in  the  loins  and 
groin,  subsequently  in  the  testes  (in  the  male)  under  the  thigh.  The  •  testes  are  also 
retracted  spasmodically.  At  the  same  time  there  are  violent  sickness,  faintness,  and 
collapse,  which  may  last  two  or  three  days,  and  are  only  relieved  when  the  stone  reaches 
the  h\iid6eT"—The8nrg€07i's  Vade-mecum,  8th  ed.,  p.  594.  The  treatment  consists  in 
the  warm  bath,  and  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  or  opium  in  large  doses  (lK)th  of  which 
serve  to  allay  spasm  and  deaden  pain^  the  free  use  of  diluents  to  wash  down  the  con- 
cretion, and'if  the  sickness  is  very  severe,  an  occasional  tumbler  of  hot  water  contain- 
ing half  a  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

UBE'THRA  is  the  term  given  in  anatomy  to  the  canal  by  which  the  urine  is  discharged 
from  the  bladder.  Its  most  common  affections  are  the  special  inflammatory  condition 
of  its  mucous  lining,  known  as  gonorrhoea  (q.v.),  and  stricture  (q.v.). 

USPA,  or  Orfa,  the  modem  name  of  Edessa  (q.v.). 

UB0A,  a  town  of  Mongolia,  on  the  river  Tola,  stands  in  a  valley,  at  the  height  of 
4,100  ft.  ab<ive  sea-level,  860  m.  s.e.  of  Irkutsk.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town  is  a 
<:oIlege  of  Mongolian  priests,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Lama  of  the  Mongols.  See  Lama- 
ism.  The  college  or  convent  covers  an  extensive  area,  and  includes  the  dwellings  of  the 
priests.  The  population  is  made  up  of  a  colony  of  Chinese  and  about  25.000  Mongols, 
10,000  of  whom  are  priests.  Each  family  educates  one  of  its  children  to  be  a  priest. 
The  buildings  of  the  college  have  of  themselves  more  the  ap]iearance  of  a  town  than  the 
other  quarters  of  Urga.    The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  stated. 

IT'BI,  one  of  the  Waldsfftdten  or  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland,  forms  part  of  the  hill 
<50untry  (see  Switzerland)  which  surrounds  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  w.  by  the  cantons  of  Unterwalden,  Bern,  and  Valais.    It  has  an  area  of  414  sq.m.. 
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and  its  pop.  in  '70  was  16»107;  in  76, 16,900.  It  consists  of  one  valley,  that  of  the  Beuss^ 
about  80  m.  in  length,  and  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountain  chains,  which  also 
include  the  south-eastern  bay  or  reach  of  the  lake  into  which  the  river  falls.  A  mat 
high-road  passes  through  the  valley,  and  terminates  on  the  south  at  the  St  Gothard 

fiass  which  connects  the  Uri  with  Ticino,  and  forms  part  of  one  of  the  great  routes  into 
taly.  Uri  is  almost  entirely  pastoral,  and  its  products  are  those  of  its  herds  and  flocks. 
Qoats  are  very  numerous.  In  the  low  grounds,  there  are  a  few  fields  of  corn  and  pota- 
toes, and  gardens  and  orchards,  but  even  this  cultivation  is  limited.  The  population 
speak  a  Swiss-German  dialect,  and  are  Roman  Catholic.  Uri  is  a  democracy.  The 
landesgemeinde,  held  in  a  meadow  once  a  ^ear,  is  formed  of  the  whole  male  populatioa 
who  have  reached  20  years  of  age.  The  highest  power  resides  in  this  assembly.  The 
preconsideration  and  superintendence  of  .the  law  belongs  to  the  landrath,  which  consists- 
of  7  members  chosen  by  the  landesgemeinde,  and  61  by  the  several  oonununes.  A  gov- 
erning council  of  11  members,  with  the  landamman  as  president,  discharges  ezecutiv& 
f  UDciions.  Civil  justice  is  administered  in  the  highest  instance  by  a  cantonal  court  of 
11  members.  A  tribunal  of  7  members  decides  in  criminal  causes.  Altorf,  the  capital, 
is  a  small  town,  with  (1870)  2,724  inhabitants.  A  fountain  surrounded  by  stone  statues 
of  Tell  (q.v.)  and  his  son  marks,  according  to  tradition,  the  spot  where  tne  former  took 
his  aim,  and  another  that  where  the  boy  stood  with  the  apple  on  his  head. 

U'RIO  or  LrrmG  ACID  (CioH4N40e)  derives  its  names  from  its  being  a  constituent  of 
urine  and  of  urinary  calculi  respectively.  In  a  state  of  purity,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of 
a  loose  white  powder  or  scales  consisting  of  minute  crystals,  devoid  of  smell  or  taste,, 
only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  (1  part  requiring  about  15,000  parts  of  cold,  and 
1800  of  boiling  water),  and  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  This  acid  is,  however, 
soluble  without  decomposition  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  may  be  thrown  down 
from  this  solution  by  the  addition  x>f  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  the  carbonates,  borates, 
phosphates,  lactates,  and  acetates  of  the  alkfJies,  extracting  from  these  salts  a  part  of 
their  base,  with  which  it  forms  acid  urates.  Litmus  paper  is  reddened  bv  its  moist 
crystals,  or  by  a  hot  watery  solution.  This  acid  is  not  volatile,  and  by  dry  distilla- 
tion is  decomposed  into  caroonate  of  anunonia,  urea,  cyanuric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
etc.  On  heatm^  a  mixture  of  uric  acid  and  water,  with  gradual  additions  of  peroxide 
of  lead,  which  is  a  strong  oxidizing  agent,  the  uric  acid  becomes  oxidized,  takes  up 
water,  and  becomes  converted  into  urea,  allantoine,  and  oxalic  acid,  as  is  shown  by  the 
equation: 

Urio  Add.  Ozygea.       Water. 

CioH4N40,    +    20    +    8H0  =     . 
Urea.  AUantoine.  Oxalic  Acid. 


CH^N.O,    +     C4H,N,0,    -f     C40„ 

the  lead  being  left  in  combination  with  the  oxalic  acid.  This  is  a  most  important  result 
in  its  physiological  bearing,  since  it  shows  how  uric  acid  is  a  probable  stage  toward 
the  formation  of  urea,  and  as  explaining  a  probable  source  of  the  oxalic  acid,  which  is 
often  present  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  deficient  respiration  and  aeration;  and  this  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  experiment  of  introducing  uric  acid  into  the  stomach  or  veins  of 
an  animal,  when  the  presence  of  oxalate  of  Ume,  and  the  augmentation  of  urea,  are 
very  soon  perceived  in  the  urine. 

Uric  acid  is  a  very  weak  bibasic  acid,  forming  with  bases  two  series  of  salts,  the- 
neutral  and  the  acid,  of  which  the  former  are  the  more  soluble.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  urates  are — (1)  neutral  urate  of  potash,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
white  granular  crystalline  powder,  difficult  of  solution  in  water  (requiring  44  parts  of 
cold,  and  85  of  boiling  water),  but  readily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  potash,  from  which 
solution  carbonic  acid  throws  down  the  (leid  urate  of  potash  in  the  form  of  a  transparent 
jelly,  which  sometimes  falls  in  the  form  of  a  powder;  (2)  two  urates  of  soda,  each  of 
which  is  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  potash  salt;  (3)  add  urate  (^ammonia;  (4> 
a>cid  urate  of  magnesia;  (5)  two  urates  of  Ume;  and  (6)  urate  of  UtMa,  which  is  more 
soluble  than  any  other  urate ;  and  hence  lithia  water  is  an  important  therapeutic  agent 
in  converting  uric  acid  and  the  more  insoluble  urates  into  a  soluble  »alt  in  the  living 
body. 

Uric  acid  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  animal  organism.  It  occurs  not  only 
in  the  urine  of  man  and  carnivorous  animals,  but  is  the  chief  constituent  (eitlier  free  or 
in  combination)  of  many  calculi  occurring  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  and  of  numerous- 
urinary  sediments.  The  urinary  secretion  of  birds  and  reptiles  consists  almost  entirely 
of  urates,  which  are  also  found  m  the  excrements  of  caterpillars,  butterflies,  beetles,  etc. , 
and  of  many  moUusks.  Moreover,  in  very  minute  quantities,  it  occurs  as  a  urate  in 
hcaltby  blood,  in  which  fluid  it  has  been  found  in  excess  in  gout  and  Bright's  disease, 
and  is  a  constituent  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  spleen,  liver,  lungs,  pancreas,  anci 
brain.  The  chalk-atones  occurring  about  the  smaller  joints,  and  in  the  lobes  of  the  ear 
of  gouty  patients,  consist  mainly  of  urate  of  soda. 

The  best  and  most  ready  mode  of  obtaining  pure  uric  acid  is  from  the  semi-solid 
urine  of  serpents,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  urates.    The  mass  is  boiled  with. 
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potash*  which  ezx>e]8  any  ammonia  that  is  present,  and  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  then 
passed  through  the  strained  potash  solution,  which  throws  down  acid  urate  of  po^h. 
This  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
throws  down  the  uric  acid  in  minute  crystals.  The  form  in  which  this  acid  crystallizes 
is  liable  to  great  variations.  Sometimes  w^have  flat  tablets  resembling  whetstones,  or 
sections  wiSi  a  double  knife  through  biconvex  lenses;  at  other  times,  more  or  less  per- 
fect rhombic  tablets,  and  sometimes  hexagonal  plates,  barrel-shaped  prisms,  and  toothed 
crystals.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crystals,  they  should  be  dissolved 
(under  the  microscope)  in  a  little  potash  solution,  and  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  then 
added,  when  sufficiently  characteristic  forms  are  sure  to  appear. 

The  marvelous'  researches  of  WOhler  and  Liebig  on  the  products  of  decomposition 
of  uric  acid  by  nitric  acid,  constitute  an  epoch  in  organic  chemistry.  The  most  impor- 
tant products,  some  of  which  are  obtained  directTjr,  and  others  indirectly,  are:  (1.) 
alloxan,  CriH«NaOa  (which  under  the  influence  of  vanous  reagents,  yields  aUoxanic  acid, 
mexoxcUic  acid,  myhomeUnic  add,  and  diaiuric  add);  (2)  jfarabanic  acid,  GtHsNsOe 
(which  yields  oamuric  acid);  (8)  aUaxaTiUne,  CsHsNsOso  (which  yields  aXloxan,  cUUturic 
add,  uramel,  thionuric add,  ocualuricadd,  and  murexide);  (4) murexide,  dtHsNeOxt  (which 
yields  murexan,  or  uramel,  and  aUaxan);  and  (5)  urea,  which  breaks  up  into  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia.  Moreover,  by  boiling  oxaluric  acid  with  water  it  is  decomposed 
into  oxalic  acid  and  urea.  Of  these  substances,  we  shall  only  notice  murexide,  which 
has  two  special  claims  to  notice.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  dyeing,  being  probably  the 
old  Tyrian  purple  (see  Mttbjsxidb),  and  it  affords  a  ready  test  for  a  mere  trace  of  uric 
acid.  In  using  it  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  substance  supposed  to  contain  uric  acid  ia 
heated  on  a  slip  of  glass  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  and  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness. 
If  uric  acid  is  present,  the  residue  has  a  red  color,  which  is  converted  bv  vapor  of 
ammonia  into  a  nne  crimson,  and  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  potash  develops 
a  splendid  purple  tint,  which  disappears  on  the  application  of  heat. 

Uric  acid  must  be  regarded,  like  urea,  as  a  product  of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues; 
and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  all  the  urea  which  is  secreted  may  have  pre-existed  in 
the  form  of  uric  acid — a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  whatever  (like  exces- 
sive exercise  or  water-drinking)  increases  the  amount  of  urea,  decreases  that  of  uric  acid, 
and  dee  v&rsd.    See  Ubikb. 

UEICO'KITJIC,  an  ancient  Roman  city  of  Britain,  the  site  of  which  is  about  4  m.  to  the 
e.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  the  village  of  Wroxeter.  The  ori^nal 
name  seems  to  have  been  Virocanium,  which  was  changed  in  the  later  Roman-British 
period  to  Uriconium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  existing  in  the  beginning  of  the 
^  3d  c.  A.D.  The  remains  of  the  city  show  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  mudi  importance. 
The  wall  can  still  be  traced  near  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  forming  an  irregular  oval 
rather  more  than  3  m.  in  circumference.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city  occupied  thef  line  of  the  WatUng  street  road.  The  remains  of  Uriconium  have 
recently  been  explored  by  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
many  curious  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered,  throwing  ^reat  li^ht  on  Roman 
civilization  in  Britain.  The  human  remains  found  in  the  excavations  which  have  been 
made,  affording  proof  of  death  by  violence  or  by  suffocation,  show  that  the  city  did  not 
slowly  decay,  but  was  sacked  and  burned  by  enemies,  which  probablv  took  place  about 
the  5th  century.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  certain  historic  record.  The  ruins  seem 
to  have  remained  with  little  change,  except  the  gradual  process  of  decay,  till  about  the 
12th  c,  when  they  were  used  as  materials  for  other  buildings.  Some  of  the  churches  of 
the  neighborhood  were  built  of  the  old  Roman  bricks.  The  walls  of  buildings  are  now 
found,  perfect  as  far  as  the  previous  accumulation  of  earth  rendered  it  difficult  to  remove 
the  bricks  of  which  they  were  constructed.  The  most  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  in 
Uriconium  is  the  old  wall,  a  great  mass  of  Rom^n  masonry,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  side  of  a  great  edifice,  remains  of  Mosaic  pavements  having  been  found  near  it,  and 
apparently  connected  with  it.  The  edifice  to  which  the  old  wall  belonged  is  supposed 
to  have  occupied  a  corner  at  the  junction  of  two  principal  streets.  The  excavations 
which  have  been  made,  however,  leave  it  very  difficult  to  explain  the  character 
and  purpose  of  the  remains  discovered.  Several  inscriptions  have  been  found  at 
Uriconium,  but  none  of  ^eat  interest.  A  museum  has  been  formed  at  Shrewsbury,  in 
which  most  of  the  antiquities  from  this  spot  are  collected.  Hair-pins,  combs,  and  rings 
are  particularly  numerous  among  them. 

V'RIIC  AKD  THUK'ICIX  (Heb.),  a  mysterious  contrivance  in  or  on  the  high-priest's 
breast-plate,  either  consisting  of  the  four  rows  of  precious  stones  upon  which  the  names 
of  the  12  tribes  were  engraved,  or  of  two  images  personifying — most  probably— 
' '  Truth  "  and  ' '  Revelation."  Luther's  translation,  ' '  light  and  truth,"  has  no  more  real 
foundation  than  that  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate*  whi<3i  is  "  utterance  and  truth."  To 
this  translation,  the  fact  of  the  picture  of  "Truth  " (Aletheia)— in  sapphire  or  other  pre- 
cious stones — being  suspended  from  the  Egyptian  hi^h-priest's  breast,  had  probably  given 
rise.  The  etymoloey  of  the  two  words,  wmch,  derived  from  Arabic  roots,  would  indi- 
cate '*  brilliant  ammet,''  "  perfect  light,"  etc.,  is  in  reality  no  more  satisfactory  than  the 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  contrivance  was  used  for  oracular  purposes,  or  of 
the  time  when,  in  reality,  it  ceased  to  act.    It  is  never  mentioned  after  Solomon's  time. 
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Tr'BUf^Y  SEDIXEVTB  is  a  geneial  term  which  includes  all  those  substances  which 
occur  iu  a  non-dissolved  stale  in  the  urine.  Most  of  these  sediments  are  not  formed  un- 
til after  the  urine  has  been  discharged  and  lias  cooled;  some,  however,  are  formed  in 
the  urinary  organs,  and  under  favonng  conditions  may  give  rise  to  urinary  concretions. 
Hence  it  is  a  point  of  importance  to  uscertSin  whether  a  sediment  occurring  in  a  speci- 
men of  fresh  urine  has  been  formed  before  or  after  its  discharge. 

The  cliemical  and  microscopical  character  of  these  sediments  has  a  double  bearing 
on  the  detection  of  disease:  (1.)  "From  the  investigation  of  these  sediments,"  says  pro- 
fessor Vogel,  *'  we  can  draw  sure  conclusions  regarding  special  changes  that  are  going  on 
in  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body.  They  show  us  that  an  excessive  quantity  of  certain 
substances  (as  for  example,  uric,  hippuric,  or  oxalic  acid)  is  being  discharged  with  the 
urine,  and  has  therefore  been  produced  m  the  body;  and  we  thus  often  obtain  at  a  glance 
information  of  great  importance,  which  could  otherwise  only  be  procured  by  a  tedious 
process;  and  (2)  they  point  out  to  us  certain  local  diseases  of  the  urinary  system.  Thus, 
from  a  sediment  containing  pus.  we  infer  that  suppuration  in  going  on  in  some  part  of 
that  system;  and  the  presence  of  cylindrical  casts  or  tubes  in  the  sediment  informs  us 
of  certain  morbid  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  kidneys;  and  if  the  ordinary  symptoms 
reveal  the  presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  we  can  ascertain  its  probable  nature  from 
the  character  of  the  sediment  or  gravel." 

The  mode  of  formation  of  morbid  sediments  is  well  illustrated  by  a  sketch  of  the 
changes  which  healthy  urine  undergoes  after  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  found  to  have  increased,  and  this 
condition  of  acid  fermentation  will  frequently  continue  for  some  weeks,  giving  rise  to 
the  disposition  of  (1)  free  uric  acid;  (2)  acid  urates  (chiefly  urate  of  soda);  and  (8)  oxalate 
of  lime.  In  a  few  weeks,  or  often  much  sooner,  the  urea  becomes  alkaline,  or  alkaline 
fermentation  is  established,  in  consequence  of  the  urea  being  converted  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  The  urine  now  becomes  paler,  while  the  red  or  yellow  crystals  of  uric 
acid  are  replaced  by  white  amorphous  ^anules  and  colorless  refracting  prismatic  crys- 
tals. In  other  words,  the  former  precipitate  is  replaced  by  (1)  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia  (commonly  known  as  triple  phosphate);  (3)  phosphate  of  lime;  and  (8) 
urate  oi  ammonia.  In  certain  forms  of^ disease,  these  changes  take  place  much  more 
rapidly,  and  the  second  change — the  alkaline  fermentation — may  occur  without  a  pre- 
existing acid  fermentation,  and  even  williin  the  bladder.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
named  substances,  which  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  healthy  urine,  others  occur  in 
various  morbid  conditions  of  the  system ;  and  we  may  divide  the  urinary  sediments  gen 
erally  into  the  two  ^reat  groups  of  (1)  the  unorganized  and  (2)  the  organized  deposits. 
The  unorganized  sediments  include  uric  acid,  the  urates  (chiefly  urate  of  soda),  hippuric 
acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  earthy  phosphate  (viz.,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  triple  phosphate), 
crystine,  xanthine,pypoxanthine  (formerly  known  as  guanine),  andtyosine;  while  the  or- 
ganized sediments  include  mucus  and  epithelial  scales,  blood  corpuscles,  pus  corpuscles, 
cancerous  and  tubercular  matter,  fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubes  of  the  kidney,' spermatozoa, 
fungs,  infusoria,  etc.  Of  the  unorganized  sediments  uric  acid,  the  urates  (excepting 
urate  of  ammonia),  hippuric  acid,  and  crystine  occur  only  in  acid  urine,  and  urate  of 
ammonia,  triple  phosphate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  in  alkaline  or  neutral  urine.  Oxalate 
of  lime  and  the  organized  sediments  occur  both  in  acid  and  alkaline  urine;  but  alka- 
line urine  is  the  more  natural  habitat  for  fungi  and  infusoria.  It  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  a  sediment  consists  of  a  simple  ingredient.  Most  of  our  knowledge  on  this  important 
subject  is  due  to  the  labors  of  English  physicians,  among  whom  the  names  of  Prout  and 
Golaing  Bird  are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  For  details  regarding  the  mode  of  treat 
ment  suitable  in  the  most  important  of  the  sediments,  we  may  refer  to  the  articles  Lithic 
Acid  Diathesis,  Oxaluria,  and  Phosphatic  Diathesis,  m  this  work,  and  to  Dr.  G. 
Bird's  Urinary  Deposits  and  their  Treatment;  while  for  details  regardii^  their  chemical 
and  microscopical  characters,  Neubaudr  and  Vogel,  On  t?ie  Urine,  traflslated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Kew  Sydenham  society,  may  be  consulted. 

U'BINE  is  the  fluid  which  is  secreted  or  separated  by  the  kidneys  from  the  blood,  and 
it  is  the  principal  means  of  removing  the  worn-out  tissues,  especiaUy  the  nitro^nousand 
saline  matters,  from  the  system.  It  is  a  very  complex  fluid,  and  its  composition  varies 
considerably  in  different  classes  of  animals,  and  mainly  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  food. 

Healthy  human  urine,  when  freshly  discharged,  is  a  clear  fluid  of  a  bright  amber 
color,  a  bitter,  saltish  taste,  and  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor.  Its  normal  reaction  is  acid, 
and  its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1.015  to  1.025.  From  a  table  published  in  Day's 
PJiysiological  Chemistry, p.  852,  it  appears  that  an  adult  man  of  ordinary  weight  (about 
eleven  stones)  secretes  in  24  hours  about  62  fluid  ounces  (or  rather  more  than  two  pints 
and  a  half)  of  urine,  the  range  extending  from  40  to  70  ounces;  and  that  these  52  ounces 
yield,  on  evaporation,  985  grains  of  solid  constituents,  the  remainder  being  water,  which 
IS  expelled  by  heat.  Of  these  985  grains,  520  (or  more  than  an  ounce)  are  composed  of 
urea  (q.v.),  and  266  of  chloride  of  sodium  (or  common  salt);  while  the  remaining  149 
grains  are  made  up  of  uric  acid  (q.v.),  hippuric  acid  (q.v.),  sulphuric  acid,  82  grains; 
phosphoric  acid.  54  grains;  earthy  phosphates,  15  grains;  ammonia  (in  the  form  of  hydro- 
chlorate),  11  grains;  with  smaller  quantities  (in  most  cases  mere  traces)  of  creatinine 
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(q.T.)  and  creatine  (q.v.),  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  coloring  matters,  macuB  (from  the 


-walls  of  the  bladder),  iron,  silica,  and  fluorine.  The  ildid  also  holds  an  undetermined 
quantity  of  gases  (carbonic  acid  and  a  little  nitrogen)  in  solution.  The  most  characteris- 
tic nnd  important  of  these  ingredients  is  the  urea,  the  daily  excretion  of  which  is  modi- 
fled  by  various  circumstances.  On  a  purely  animal  diet,  Iiehmann  found  that  he  secreted 
two-fifths  more  urea  than  when  he  was  living  on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet;  while  on  a 
mixed  diet  there  was  secreted  almost  one-third  more  than  on  a  purely  vegetable  diet; 
while  flnally,  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  the  amount  of  urea  was  less  than  half  the  quan- 
tity secreted  during  a  mixed  diet.  The  free  use  of  common  salt  increases  the  daily  excre- 
tion of  urea,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  its  augmenting  the  rapidity  of  the  destructive 
action  always  going  on  in  all  the  tissues;  while  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  (whether 
smoked  or  chewed)  diminish  the  daily  quantity.  The  onlv  medicine  which  increases  its 
quantity  to  any  marked  decree  is  Uqttor  potasM.  The  daily  quantitjr  is  increased  in  many 
diseases  (typhoid  fever  ana  many  other  acute  diseases,  especially  inflainmation  of  the 
membi-anes  of  the  brain),  while  in  Bright's  disease  and  a  few  other  disorders,  it  is  dimin- 
ished. The  daily  amount  of  excreted  uric  add,  like  that  of  urea,  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  food.  Thus,  for  instance,  prof.  Haughton  found  that  the  mean  daily  quantity  of 
uric  acid  excreted  by  meat-eaters  and  wine-drinkers  was  4.5  grains,  while  vegetarians 
yielded  an  average  of  only  1.48  grains,  part  of  which,  moreover,  was  hippuric  acid.  As 
an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  gravel  or  stone,  it  should  be  generally  known 
that  the  free  ingestion  of  water  diminishes  its  excretion,  while  at  the  same  time  it  increases 
the  amount  of  urea,  into  which  the  uric  acid  is  probably  transformed  by  oxidation.  The 
daily  amount  is  diminished  by  strong  bodily  exercise,  and  increased  by  repose;  the  reverse 
of  what  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  urea.  The  amount  is  increased  wuen  the  digestive 
functions  are  disturbed,  as  after  tlie  use  of  indigestible  food  or  excess  of  alcoholic  driuks; 
in  those  conditions  of  the  system  which  are  associated  with  much  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  circulation;  and  in  disorders  accompanied  with  severe  feb- 
rile symptoms,  such  as  acute  rheumatism.  Its  entire  absence  seems  compatiUe  with 
perfect  health.  With  regard  to  hi/ppuric  acid  there  has  been  much  discussion,  not  only 
as  to  the  quantity  in  which  it  occurs,  but  as  to  whether  it  actually  exists  in  healthy  urine. 
Thus,  Weissman,  a  German  chemist,  flnds  that  on  a  mixed  diet  he  secreted  more  than  40 
grains  of  this  acid  daily,  and  on  a  purely  animal  diet,  only  12  grains.  Duchek  and  HOfle 
deny  that  it  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  healthy  human  urine;  and  prof.  Haughton  only 
met  with  it  once  in  the  urine  of  ten  men.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  a  very  trustworthy  chemist, 
found  that  a  man,  A,  weighing  152  lbs.,  and  a  man,  B,  weighing  202  lbs.,  living  on  a 
mixed  diet,  excreted  daily,  on  an  average,  4.9  and  6.5  grains  of  hippuric  acid,  the  corres- 
ponding quantities  of  uric  acid  being  7.7  and  12.6  grains.  In  cases  of  jaundice,  no  traces 
of  hippunc  acid  are  present,  even  after  the  administration  of  benzoic  acid,*  which  is 
usually  converted  in  the  system  into  hippuric  acid.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  urine  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  this  acid  in  the  system. 
Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  rei^arding  the  diseases  in  which  this  acid  is  secreted  to 
excess.  The  only  other  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  urine  is  its  eohring  matter.  Prof. 
Harley  believes  that  he  has  isolated  the  normal  urine-pigment,  to  which  he  applies  tlio 
term  urohcBtruitin;  and  from  its  always  containing  iron,  and  on  other  grounds,  he  regards 
it  as  modified  heematin  or  blood-pigment:  Mr.  Schunck  has  also  shown  that  indigo-blue, 
in  very  small  quantity,  is  almost  always  present,  f 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  fresh  healtiiy  human  urine  presents  an  acid  reaction. 
This  reaction  mainly  depends  upon  the  presence  of  acid  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and 
earths,  although  the  presence  of  free  acids,  such  as  free  hippuric,  or  possibly  lactic  acid 
(which,  however,  is  not  a  normal  ingredient),  may  occasionally  contribute  to  increase 
the  acidity.  To  determine  the  acidity  of  the  collective  24  hours*  urine,  we  take  a  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  of  known  strength,  and  ascertiiin  the  relative  quantities  of  a  solution 
(of  definite  strength)  of  caustic  sooa  which  are  required  to  perfectly  neutralize  equal  vol- 
umes of  the  urine  and  of  the  oxalic  acid  solution.  In  this  way  it  is  found  that  the  total 
quantity  of  free  acid  in  the  difily  urine  of  a  healthy  man  corresponds  in  neutralizing 
power  to  about  36  grains  of  oxalic  acid.  The  degree  of  acidity  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  day.  Dr.  Bence  Jones  mooted  the  idea  (in  1849),  that  the  respective  acidities  of 
the  secretions  of  the  kidneys  and  stomach  stood  in  an  inverse  relation  to  one  another,  and 
may  even  become  alkaline  during  stomachal  digestion.  Dr.  Roberts  of  Manchester,  who 
has  subsequently  investigated  this  point,  finds  that  the  effect  of  a  meal  on  the  acidity  of 
the  urine  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  second  hour  afterward,  is  most  marked  during  the 
next  three  hours,  and  disappears  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour,  the  fluid  being  almost 
always  positively  alkaline  during  the  third  and  fourth  hours.  Independently  of  ihis 
periodic  alkalinity,  the  urine  may  be  made  alkaline  at  will  by  the  administration  of  caustic 
alkalies,  their  carbonates  or  their  salts,  with  organic  acids  (citrates,  tartrates,  etc. ;  such 

*  Duchek  found  that  when  1  gramme  (15.44  grains)  of  bensoks  add  waa  taken,  0.714  of  a  gramme  of 
tdppuric  acid  waa  excreted:  when  2  grammes  were  talcen,  1.R67  grammes  of  hippuric  acid,  and  0.4S1  of 
benzoic  acid,  were  excreted;  and  the  ingestion  of  4  grammes  was  followed  by  tne  excretion  of  1.714  of 
hippuric  acid  and  S2.500  of  benaoto  add.    Henoe  the  limit  of  conversion  had  been  already  exceeded. 

t  He  failed  to  detect  it  in  only  one  oase  out  of  forty.  He  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  (me  ffrtUn  bf 
working  for  several  weeks  on  the  urine  of  two  persons.  The  urine  of  the  horse  and  cow  yielded  com- 
paratively  large  qtuintities. 
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as  occur  in  many  fruits);  wMle  after  the  administration  of  acids  the  acidity  is  xniiidi 

increased. 

In  disetuse,  the  urine  may  either  contain  only  its  ordinary  ingredients  in  abnormal 
proportions,  or  it  may  contain  ingredients  not  occurring  in  the  heiuthy  fluid.  Thus  there 
may  be  an  excess  or  diminution  of  urea,  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  a  diminution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  which,  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  limgs,  may  fall  from  266  grains  to  a 
mere  trace,  and,  by  its  daily  diminution  or  augmentation,  tells  with  certainty  whether 
the  disease  is  ^nin^  or  losing  ground;  an  excess  of  coloring  matter  or  of  mucus,  eta ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urine  may  contain  albumen,  sugar,  oxalic  acid  (in  co^nbination 
with  lime),  fat,  leucine  and  tyrosine,  bile-pigment,  biliary  acids,  etc.  The  subject  of 
'*  the  urine  in  disease,"  is,  however,  so  wiae  a  one  that  we  must  refer  our  readers 
for  details  to  Lehmann's  PhydoiogieaX  Chemistry,  3  vols,  (translated  for  the  Cavendish 
society),  to  Dr.  Parkes's  excellent  work  on  The  Urine,  and  to  the  various  worisB  of  Dr. 
Beale. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  urine  of  mammals  generally.  The  urine  of 
the  carnivora  is  clear,  of  a  light-yellow  color,  a  disagreeable  odor,  a  nauseous  taste,  and 
an  acid  reaction.  It  contains  much  urea,  little  pigment,  and  little  or  no  uric  acid.  The 
urine  of  the  herbivora  is  turbid,  yellow,  of  a  less  unpleasant  odor,  and  alkaline.  Ip  addi- 
tion to  urea,  it  contains  hippuric  (but  no  uric)  acid,  alkaline  lactates,  carbonates  of  pot- 
ash and  of  Uie  earths,  oxidate  of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphates.  By  reversing 
the  natural  food  of  these  classes,  we  reverse  the  characters  of  the  urine. 

The  urine  in  many  forms  of  disease  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  soon  deposits  a 
sediment;  and  even  healthy  urine,  after  a  few  days's  exposure  to  the  air,  loses  its  clear- 
ness, and  throws  down  a  deposit  of  mucus  and  various  kinds  of  crystals.  The  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  of  tiie  deposits  thrown  down  by  comparatively  fresh  urine  in  dis- 
ease, is  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  in  medicine,  and  is  noticed  in  the  article 
Ubinary  Sediments. 

UEIKE,  Incontinbncb  of,  or  Eneuicbsis,  is  a  troublesome  affection,  far  more  com- 
mon in  childhood  than  in  more  advanced  life.  The  child  may  have  no  bad  symptom  of 
any  kind  that  can  be  detected,  but  it  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  discharging  its  urine  in 
bed  during  sleep.  It  sometimes  wakes  with  a  consciousness  that  it  is  performing  the  act, 
but  most  commonly  it  is  not  disturbed.  The  act  may  take  place  once,  or  several  times, 
during  the  night,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  interval  of  a  night,  but  seldom  more.  The 
chUd  may  often  be  broken  off  this  unpleasant  habit  by  proper  domestic  management,  as 
withholmng  any  excess  of  fluids  before  goin^  to  bed,  and  by  waking  it,  and  making  it 
discharge  the  contents  of  the  bladder  at  the  time  when  the  elder  members  of  the  family 
retire  to  bed.  When  such  means  as  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  medical  advice. 
Blisters  to  the  sacrum,  which  prevent  the  patient  from  lying  flat  on  the  back,  and  cod%- 
quently  prevent  the  urine  from  gravitating  toward  the  meet  irritable  part  of  the  bladder, 
are  often  useful ;  and  cold  douches  to  the  spine,  combined  with  the  internal  use  of  chaly- 
beates,  are  frequently  serviceable.  The  most  certain  remedy,  however,  is  extract  of 
belladonna,  given  at  first,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  in  doses  varying  from  ^ 
to  ^  of  a  grain,  twice  daily,  and  increasing  it,  if  required,  till  it  gives  rise  to  markeil 
constitutional  disturbance. 

The  various  forms  of  mechanical  pressure  that  have  been  suggested,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  passage  of  the  urine,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 

TJR'QUHART,  David,  b.  Scotland,  1805;  educated  at  St.  John's  college.  In  isai 
he  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Constantinople,  but  opposed  Palmerston's  eastern  policy 
and  therefore  resigned  his  position.  He  sat  in  parliament  as  conservative  member  for 
Stafford,  1841-62.  He  is  the  author  of  Turkey  and  its  Resources,  The  Mystery  of  the 
Danube,  and  other  books  bearing  on  the  eastern  question. 

URQUIZA,  Juste  Jose  de,  1800-70;  b.  Entre  Rios;  of  Spanish  and  Indian  descent. 
In  the  La  Plata  war  he  was  general  of  division  under  Rosas.  In  1840  he  led  the  Uru- 
guay invasion,  and  in  1845  won  the  victory  of  India  Muei;^.  In  1857,  then  being  gover- 
nor of  Entre  Rios.  he  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  Rosas,  head  of  the  Argentine 
confederation,  raised  an  army  from  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  routed  Rosas  at 
Santos  Luzares,  and  made  himself  dictator  of  the  Argentine  republic.  From  1854  until 
his  death  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  generally  unsuccessful. 
He  was  assassinated  M^y  14,  1870. 

miSA  HA' JOB,  "  the  Greater  Bear,"  and  Ubba  MmoB,  "  the  Lesser  Bear,"  are  two 
celebrated  constellations  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  heavens.  Ursa  Mqfor  was 
distinguished  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer  by  the  names  Arktos,  "the  Bear,"  and 
Hama/Jca,  "the  Wagon,"  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Greeks  discovering  a  fanciful 
resemblance  between  these  objects  and  the  group  of  brilliant  stars  in  this  constellation. 
The  Roman  name  Ursa  was  a  translation  of  the  Greek  Arktos;  the  Romans  also  called 
its  seven  bright  stars  the  SeptemtrianeSy  **  the  seven  plowing  oxen,"  whence  the  adjective 
depterUrionaUs  came  to  signify  north.  The  common  names  throughout  Europe  for  these 
seven  stars  are  "  the  Plow,"  *'  Charles's  Wain,"  "  the  Wagon"— evidently  derived  from 
the  classical  epithets  above  mentioned.  Wlien  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Minor  was 
generally  recognized,  the  adjective  megale,  "great,"  was  annexed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
^najoT,  "greater,"  by  the  Romans,  to  the  name  of  this  constellation.    The  remarkable 
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group  of  Stan  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  Great  Bear  being  within  40°  of  the  north  pole^ 
never  sinks  below  the  horizon  of  any  place  in  a  higher  n.  latitude  than  40*",  a  peculiar- 
ity alluded  to  by  Ovid  in  his  Metamarphote^.  It  contains  a  considerable  mimber  of  stars,. 
17  of  which  are  easily  visible  bv  the  naked  eye;  but  of  these,  only  one  (a)  is  of  the  first- 
magnitude,  two  (P  and  y)  of  the  second,  and  eight  (among  whom  ai^e  d,  e,  5,  and  tf)  of 
the  third.  «Of  the  seven  stars  constituting '' the  Plow,"  a  and  /tfare  known  as  ''the 
Pointers,"  from  their  use  in  detecting  the  pole-star  (q.v.).  A  line  drawn  from  the  pole- 
star  through  7  of  the  Great  Bear,  and  produced  its  own  length,  passes  close  to  the  star 
Arcturus  of  the  first  magnitude. —  Una  Minor  is  less  prominent  in  the  heavens.  It  waa 
also  ArkioB  and  Hamoaa  among  the  Greeks,  and  Ardus  and  Ursa  among  the  Romans^ 
from  the  close  resemblance  of  its  chief  star-group  to  that  of  Ursa  Major;  but  was» 
besides,  distinctively  denominated  Kynosoura  or  Kynosourii,  and  Oynosura,  **  the  Dog's. 
Tail/*  from  the  circular  sweep,  resembling  the  curl  of  a  do^'s  tail,  formed  by  three  of  thft 
stars  in  it.  The  star  a  in  the  extremi  y  oi  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear,  at  present  the  pola- 
star  (q.v.),  is  the  brightest  in  the  constellation,  though  only  of  the  third  mi^nitude. 

According  to  the  later  mythical  stories  of  the  Greeks,  Ursa  Malor  was  the  metamor- 
phosis of  Callisto,  one  of  Diana's  nymphs,  who,  having  violated  her  vow,  and  bein^ 
transformed  by  her  indignant  mistress  into  a  bear,  was  slain  by  her  son  Areas,  and  after- 
ward transfeired  to  the  heavens  as  a  constellation  by  Jupiter;  Areas  being  at  the  sama 
time  metamorphosed  into  BoOtes,  the  Arktophvlax,  "  B^r- warden,"  of  the  GreeksL 
According  to  the  other  but  less  common  legend,  which  represents  the  seven  stars  of 
Ursa  Major  as  the  oxen  of  Icarius,  Arktophylax  became  Bodes,  '*  the  Ox 'driver." 

TTBSIDJE.    See  Bkar. 

UB80H,  Eryt?mon  dorsaium,  a  quadruped  nearly  allied  to  the  porcupine,  and  oftea 
called  the  Canada  porcupine.  The  genus  erythiean  differs  from  nystrtx  (porcupine)  in 
the  flatter  bead,  the  shorter  and  not  convex  muzzle,  the  longer  tail,  and  in  having  the 

?uill6  short  and  half  hidden  in  the  hair.  The  urson  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hare, 
t  is  found  as  far  s.  as  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  as  far  n.  as  lat.  67''.  Its  quiUa 
are  dyed  by  the  Indian  women,  and  worked  into  ornamental  articles  of  various  kinds. 

T7B8VLA,  St.,  a  celebrated  saint  and  martyr  of  the  Roman  calendar,  especially- 
honored  in  Germany,  and  particularly  at  Cologne,  which  is  the  reputed  place  of  her 
martyrdom.  The  legend  substantiallv,  in  its  present  form,  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  c,  as  it  is  found  in  the  revised  edition  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Sigebert  of  Gemblours  (Pertz,  Berum  Qerman£earum  Scriptores,  viii.  810), 
which  was  made  between  1106  and  1111.  According  to  this  writer,  Ursula  was  the 
daughter  of  the  British  king  Deonatus;  and  on  account  of  her  distinguished  beauty,  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  son.of  a  heathen  prince  who  was  originally  named  Holof  ernes,  but 
afterward,  when  a  christian,  was  called  .£therius.  Her  f auer  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
demand ;  but  Ursula  made  it  a  condition  that  her  suitor  should  become  a  Christian,  and 
that  she  should  be  allowed  a  space  of  three  years,  during  which  she  proposed,  in  com- 
pany with  her  maidens,  to  each  of  whom  should  be  assigned  a  thousana  companions* 
and  a  three-oared  galley  to  convey  them,  to  make  a  voyage  of  pious  pilgrimage.  The 
conditions  were  accepted;  the  maidens,  to  the  nimiber  of  11,000,  were  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  world;  and  at  length  the  expedition  set  ^1  from  the  British  coast.  Anivin|^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ittiine,  they  sailed  up  the  river  to  Cologne,  and  thence  upward  ta 
Basel,  where,  leaving  their  galleys,  they  proceeded  by  land  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles  at  Rome.  This  pilgrimage  accomplished,  they  d^ended  the  river  to  CoWne* 
which,  however,  had  meanwhile  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  army  of  Hunnish  invaders, 
under  the  headship  of  a  chief,  who,  although  not  named,  is  plainlv  the  Attila  of  his- 
tory. Landing  at  Cologne  in  ignorant  secunty,  the  pious  virgms  fell  into  the  hands  of 
these  barbarous  heathens,  by  whom  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword  with  the  exception  of 
Ursula,  who,  for  her  beauty's  sake,  was  reserved  as  a  prize  for  the  chief.  She,  too,  however, 
as  well  as  another  maiden  who  had  at  first  concealed  herself  in  terror,  demanded  to  join 
her  companions  in  martyrdom;  and  thus  the  fuU  number  of  11,000  victims  was  made  op. 
Heaven,  however,  interposed.  A  host  of  angel  warriors  smote  the  cruel  Huns ;  Cologne 
was  again  set  free;  and  In  gratitude  to  their  martyred  intercessors,  the  citizens  erected  a 
church  on  the  site  still  occupied  by  the  church  now  known  under  the  name  of  St.  Ursula. 
Such  is  the  les^end  as  told  by  Sigebert,  although  it  has  undergone  some  modifications  in 
later  hands.  The  improbabilities  and  anachronisms  of  this  leeend  were  early  observed; 
and  it  became  the  subject  of  an  animated  controversy  soon  after  the  reformation.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  centuriators  of  Magdeburg  exposed  its  weak  points  with  unsparing 
severity;  on  the  other,  a  Jesuit  father,  Crombach,  devoted  an  lentire  folio  volume 
to  the  vindication  of  the  substantial  truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  Many  suggestions 
have  been  offered  as  explanations  of  its  most  startling  improbability — viz.  ^  the  alleged 
number  of  the  martyred  victims,  11,000.  One  of  these  is,  tnat  this  belief  arose  from  the 
name  of  a  virgin  who  was  really  the  companion  of  Ursula's  martyrdom —  UndeemiUa. 
The  record  of  the  martyrdom  in  the  calendar  thus  being  **  Ursula  et  Undeemitta  FK, 
**  Ursula  and  Undecimilla  Virgins,"  was  easily  mistaken  for  "  Ursula  et  Undedm  milUa 
VV,,**  "Ursula  and demn  thousand  virgins" 

Secular  iaquirers  into  the  origin  of  the  Ursula  legend  deny  that  it  has  the  slightest 
foundation  in  any  historical  facts.    They  find  the  first  traces  of  the  reverencing  ef  tbes& 
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yirgins  in  martyrologies  and  missals  of  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  c,  in  which  mention  is 
made  either  of  a  very  small  number  of  virgins  whose  names  are  given,  or  a  iarger  indefi- 
nite number  without  names.  In  one  metrical  mariyrology  of  mis  period,  by  WandaU 
bert,  a  monk  of  PrUm,  they  are  already  spoken  of  as  thousands;  and  after  the  end  of  the 
9th  c.  the  number  of  11,000  is  found  in  the  calendars.  The  name  of  Ursula,  however, 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  10th  c. ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  12th  c.  that  the  reverence  for 
Ursula  became  predominant  over  that  of  the  associate  virgins.  With  the  12th  c.  begins 
the  discovery  of  the  sacred  bones.  The  ager  Ursulinu9  yvas  revealed  by  a  vision  in  1106; 
and  at  first,  single  skeletons  were  raised  with  the  greatest  solemnity;  but  beginning  with 
1155,  tbe  digging  up  of  the  field  was  carried  on  systematically  for  nine  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  thousands  of  skeletons  were  found,  male  as  well  as  female,  besides 
coffins,  stone  tablets  with  inscriptions,  and  the  like.  What  the  several  relics  were  was 
revealed  to  a  nun  named  Elizabeth,  then  living  in  the  diocese  of  Trier,  to  whom  the 
holy  martyrs  appeared  in  visions.  In  this  way  were  identified  a  pope  of  the  name  of 
Cyriacus,  an  archbishop,  several  cardinals;  bishops,  and  priests,  and  also  JBtherius, 
Ursula's  bridegroom,  along  with  whose  title  the  cross,  a  crown,  and  other  royal  insignia 
were  represented.  It  was  also  explained  how  all  these  men  came  to  be  in  the  company 
of  tlie  pious  virgins.  Even  the  children's  bones  found  among  the  others  were  accounted 
for  by  revelations  made  forty  years  later  to  an  abbot  at  Amsberg,  which  confirmed  and 
BupplemL'nted  those  of  Elizabeth.  The  numerous  human  remains  found  in  the  Ursulan 
Held* at  the  north  side  of  the  city  have  been  accounted  for  by  antiquaries,  by  makui|;  it 
out  to  have  been  the  burying-ground  of  the  ancient  Roman  Colorwi  Affrippina.  The  origin 
of  the  legend  is  accounted  for  by  Schade  in  his  work  Die  Saga  von  der  ffeiligen  Ursula 
(Han.  1854),  on  the  theory  that  it  is  a  Christianized  relic  of  old  German  paganism,  in 
which  Ursula  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  goddess  worshiped  by  the  Scandi- 
navians as  Freyja  (q.  v.),  and  still  remembered  by  the  German  people  under  the  names  of 
Berchta  (^.v.),  Hulda  (q,v.),  etc.,  and  in  Sweden  by  the  verv  title  of  *'  Old  Urschel." 

But  without  pursuing  further  this  curious  inquiry,  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  as  con- 
cerns the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  matter,  that  while  the  most  learned  of  the  Catho- 
lic hagiographers,  putting  aside  the  idea  of  a  directly  and  intentionally  invented  narra- 
tive, have  traced  the  origin  of  the  legend  to  a  real  historical  massacre  of  a  very  large 
number  of  Christian  maidens,  which  took  place  during  the  invasion  of  Attila,  and  soun 
after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Chalons  in  451,  all  the  modern  writers  of  that  church  are 
agreed  in  re^rding  the  details  of  the  narrative,  the  number,  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
the  interposition  of  the  heavenly  host,  etc.,  as  legendary  embellishments  of  the  mediaeval 
chroniclers. — See,  for  the  full  exposition  and  vindication  of  the  history,  Crombach, 
UrstUa  Vindieata  (fol.  Colonies,  1(H7);  and  for  a  more  critical  exposition  of  the  histori- 
cal foundations  on  which  it  rests,  Binterim*s  Calsndaviun^  Eccks,  Qerm,  Golan.  (1824); 
Zeitsehrift  fUr  PhU.  u.  Eathol,  ThMlogi&  (1850);  Kellerhoven,  La  Ugende  de  HaiiUe- 
Unula  (1862). 

VBSULIirSS,  a  religious  order  of  females  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  taking  their 
name  from  the  saint  and  martyr  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  above  article.  They  take 
their  origin  from  Angela  Merici,  a  saint  of  the  modern  church,  b.  according  to  the  more 
received  account,  at  Desenzano,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  She  formed  at 
Brescia  an  association  of  young  females  who  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  labor  for 
the  tending  of  the  sick,  the  instruction  of  children,  the  relief  of  poverty,  and  other 
such  works  of  charity.  Af  tej  a  time,  a  rule,  in  twenty-five  chapters,  was  projected  by 
Angela,  and  finally  approved  by  the  bishop  of  Brescia,  cardinal  Francis  Cornaro.  An- 
^la  was  herself  chosen  as  the  first  superior,  in  the  year  1537,  the  community  even  ai 
that  time  numbering  as  many  as  76  sisters.  During  the  lifetime  of  Angela,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  after  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1540,  the  congregation 
was  confined  to  the  diocese  of  Brescia;  but  in  the  year  1565.  a  house  was  opened  at 
Cremona;  and  with  the  approval  of  popes  Gregory  XIII.  and  Clement  VIIL,  it  was 
spread  over  many  dioceses  of  Italy.  It  was  warmly  encouraged  by  St.  Charles  Borro 
meo,  and  at  his  death  there  were  no  fewer  than  28  convents  of  the  order  in  his  diocese, 
comprising  above  600  nuns.  Soon  afterward,  it  was  established  in  France,  where  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  members  was  the  celebrated  sister,  Madeleine  de  St.  Beuve.  It 
was  in  France  that  the  sistera,  although  from  the  beginning  they  had  been  engaged  in 
teaching,  first  formally  added  to  their  religious  vows  that  fourth  vow  to  devote  them- 
ficlves  to  the  instruction  of  female  children,"  which  has  since  formed  the  great  character- 
istic  of  the  order.  They  were  introduced  into  Savoy  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  1685; 
and  in  1639,  a  convent  was  opened  in  Quebec,  in  Canada.  About  the  same  time,  thev 
were  introduced  into  Germany^at  Vienna  in  1660,  and  at  Freiburg,  Eitzingen,  and 
Prague  soon  afterward — where  they  have  continued  to  teach  with  great  auocess;  and 
their  convents  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  but  especially  in  Austria,  at  present  num- 
ber 86.  The  Ursiiline  sisters  have  several  educational  esticblishmentB  in  Ireland,  in  £nff> 
land,  and  in  the  United  States,  and  may  fairly  claim  the  merit  of  having  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  maintaining  among  Catholics  the  education  of  female  youth  of  the  higher 
order  through  the  17th  and  lUth  centuries.  They  have  found  many  competitors  among 
the  younger  sisterhoods  of  modern  times.— See  Journal  de»  lUuHreB  Religieuies  da  VOrdre 
dMdsSte,  Uriule,  4 yols.  4to(1690);  Ohroniquesde  rOrdredeiUrwUnes,  2vols.  (Paris,  1676). 
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mnOA'OXJB,  or  UsTi'GBiB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs,  natives  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  According  to  mauy  botan- 
ists, the  order  includes  about  600  known  secies;  while  others,  restricting  it  by  sepa- 
rating from  it  several  distinct  orders,  reduce  it  to  about  half  that  number,  of  which  the 
common  nettle  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  The  leaves  of  all  are  alternate,  furnished 
with  stipules,  and  generally  very  rough,  sometimes  with  stinging  hairs.  The  intlores- 
cence  is  various;  the  perianth  usually  divided,  but  sometimes  a  mere  scale;  the  stamens 
inserted  into  the  perianth,  equal  in  num^r  to  its  segments,  when  it  is  divided,  and  in- 
serted at  their  base;  the  ovary  free,  one-celled,  containing  a  single  ovule.  The  fruit  is 
a  kind  of  nut,  surrounded  by  the  persistent  and  sometimes  flesh v  perianth,  sometimes 
winged;  and  sometimes  the  fruits  are  variously  aggregated.  Under  this  description  are 
comprehended  cannabinacecB*  {q,Y.),  ulmaeea  (q.v.),  nwraeea  (q.v.)>  and  artocarpacecs 
(q.v.),  as  well  as  the  restricted  urticacese,  which  have  filaments  curved  in  bud,  and  turn- 
ing backward  elastically  when  the  anthers  are  bursting,  the  fruit  an  unopening  nut. 
The  juice  of  the  restricted  urticacesB  is  watery,  not  milky;  the  wood  in  the  arboreous 
or  shrubby  species,  which  are  all  tropical,  is  remarkably  soft  and  light.  The  fiber  of 
the  bar&  of  some  is  valuable.  It  is  among  the  restricted  urtlcacese  that  species 
covered  witli  stinging  hairs  are  found.  See  Bcehmeria,  Nbttle,  Nkilgherby  Net- 
tle, and  Pellitory. 

TTBTICA'BIA.     See  Nettle-rabh. 

UBUOUAT',  otherwise  Banda  Oriental  Del  Uruouat— i.  e.,  "the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Uruguay,"  is  a  small  South  American  state,  bounded  on  the  n.  and  n.e.  by  Brazil, 
on  the  e.  and  s.e.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  s.  bv  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  on  the  w.  by  the 
Uruguay.  It  is  nearly  square  in  shape,  and  its  greatest  length  and  its  greatest  breadth 
are  over  300  miles.  Area,  71,752  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76.  445,000.  Tiie  interior  of  Uruguay  is 
very  imperfectly  known.  In  the  south  all  along  the  Hio  de  la  Plata,  and  as  far  north 
as  the  Rio  Negro,  the  country  is  a  sort  of  terraced  upland,  with  a  bold,  broken,  tree- 
less coast-line,  possessing  some  excellent  harborage;  while  the  shores  facing  the  Atlan- 
tic are  low  and  sandy.  Further  east,  rises  a  woody  plateau;  but  high,  bare,  grassy 
plains,  traversed  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  seem  to  be  the  predominant  feature.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild;  rain  falls  pretty  copiously  in  winter,  but  is  rare  in  summer.  The  most 
important  rivers  are  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Daiman,  the  Arapey,  the  Yaguaron,  and  the 
Sebollati.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  altuough  the  soil  is  naturally 
rich.  Small  quantities  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  rice,  peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  and  cot- 
ton are  raised,  and  fruit  trees  thrive  well;  but  the  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in 
its  splendid  pasturage,  which  supports  grejit  herds  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 
The  wool  of  these  Uruguayan  sheep  is  of  a  superior  quality.  The  wild  animals  em- 
brace the  tapir,  deer,  ounce,  monkey,  paca,  rabbit t,  and  fox;  and  large  packs  of  wild 
dogs  infest  the  plains.  Uruguay  has  almost  no  manufactures,  and  very  little  commerce, 
as  yet.  The  chief  exports  are  jerked  and  salted  beef,  tallow,  hides,  horn,  and  hair; 
and  the  chief  imports  woolen  goods,  household  furniture  of  all  kinds,  sugar,  cordage, 
agricultural  implements,  timber,  etc.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1877  amounted  to 
about  £2,800.000;  and  that  of  the  exports  to  about  £8,000,000.  Nearly  all  the  imports 
and  exports  pass  through  Monte  Video  (q.v.),  the  capital.  The  towns  of  note  besides 
the  capital  are  Maldonado  and  Colon ia  del  Santo  Sacramento. 

Uru^ay  was  originally  colonized  by  Spanish  settlers  from  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  La  Plata;  but  the  territory  which  forms  the  natural  limit  of  Brazil  on 
the  south  was  claimed  by  Portugal,  and  a  war  ensued  between  the  two  nations  for  its 
possession  which  terminated  in  favor  of  Spain.  Uruguay  was  now  attached  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  received  the  name  of  Banda  Oriental — i.e.,  as  has  been 
explained  above,  the  country  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Uruguay.  Its  independence 
was  secured  by  treaty  in  1838,  when  it  took  the  title  of  Republica  ad  Ur^tgtuty  Oriental; 
but,  like  most  of  the  South  American  republics,  it  has  suffered  incessantly  from  internal 
discords. 

URUGUAY  RIVER,  in  South  America,  rises  in  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina, 
Brazil;  after  a  course  of  about  70  m.  n.,  increased  by  the  Pelottis,  the  Pepiri-Ouacu,  and 
other  streams,  turns  s. ;  flows  between  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Entre-Kios  ann  Corri- 
entes,  and  the  Brazilian  province  of  Sao  Pedro;  is  joined  by  the  Ibicui,  by  theQuaraim, 
which  is  160  m.  long,  and  separates  Uruguay  and  Brazil.  At  this  point  the  Uruguay  is 
1500  yards  wide;  and  from  here  to  its  mouth  is  the  boundary  line  between  Uruguay  and 
the  Argentine  republic.  It  is  joined  by  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  Rio  Negro 
IS  the  largest,  and  in  lat  34°  unites  with  the  Parana  to  form  the  Plata.  It  is  navigable 
for  flat-bottomed  steamers  for  about  600  m.,  and  has  a  total  course  of  about  1000  miles. 

TTBtniEYAH,  a  t.  Of  Persia,  situated  10  m.  w.  of  the  lake,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain, 
IS  surrounded  with  a  mud  wall  and  moat,  but  has  no  gates.  Extensive  fruit  and  vege- 
table gardens  are  situated  both  within  and  without  the  walls.  The  houses  of  the  better 
classes  are  lofty,  spacious,  and  sumptuously  furnished ;  and  manv  of  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  tastefully  adorned  with  nowers  and  vines.  Urumeyah  is  the  residence  of  a 
Persian  governor,  of  a  Nestorian  bishop,  and  of  an  American  mission ;  it  has  a  pop.  of 
about  50,000,  a  large  numt)er  of  whom  are  Nestorian  Christians  and  Jews.  Urumeyah 
was  anciently  known  as  Thaba^ma,  or  Thebaatnm,  and  waa  held  in  great  veneration  ^p 
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tlie  Pelrsians,  by  reason  of  the  legend  which  fixed  it  as  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster  (q.  v.). 
In  624  A.D.  the  town,  including  a  magnificent  fire- temple,  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor 
Heraclius. 

TrBTTXETAH,  Urtjmijah,  Ubicea,  Lakb,  called  also  the  lake  of  MaragTia  (q.v.),  l<ifce 
^  Tabriz,  and  by  the  neighboring  peoples  Kapauta  (Armen.  kapoit,  blue),  the  principal 
lake  of  Persia,  is  situated  in  the  west  of  Azerbijan,  about  34  m.  w.  from  Tabnz.  The 
lake,  which  is  4,820  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  about  80  m.  in  length  from  north  to  south,  has 
An  average  width  of  25  m.,  and  contains  more  4han  1900  English  sq.  miles.  It  is  one  of 
that  class  of  lakes  which  receive  but  do  not  emit  streams;  and  despite  the  fact  that  its 
leeders  include  such  rivers  as  the  Aji-su,  180  m.  long;  the  Jage-tu,  140  m.  Iods ;  and  the 
TVtu,  90  m.  long,  it  has  only  an  average  depth  of  12  feet.  The  water  is  largely  impreg- 
nated with  saline  substances  (according  to  one  authority,  the  salts  constitute  25  per  cent 
of  the  whole  weight),  and  is  so  heavy  as  to  be  little  ruffled  by  the  strongest  wind.  No 
fish  or  mollusca  are  found  in  it.  Six  large  isles,  and  a  multitude  of  islets  and  rocks, 
show  themselves  just  above  its  surface,  l^in^  mostly  grouped  together  near  its  center. 
TThe  lake  is  fast  diying  up,  leaving  a  gradually  widening  beach  of  thick  saline  incrusta- 
tion, which  supplies  with  salt  the  whole  of  Kurdistan.  The  lake  was  known  in  ancient 
times  as  Matiana,  or  Mantiana. 

URUMT8I,  a  city  at  the  base  of  the  Thian-Shan  mountains,  in  the  Chinese  province 
«f  Urumtsi  in  central  Asia:  pop.  about  150,000.  It  was  formerly  the  center  of  a  great 
trade  with  the  surrounding  country,  with  Russia,  Persia,  etc.  Its  commercial  impor- 
tance was  ruined  by  the  Dungans,  a  Mussulman  nation  in  n.  China,  who  revolted  in 
1862,  on  account  of  excessive  taxation,  and  entered  s.  Mongolia,  taking  possession  of 
Urumtsi. 

U'Birs,  a  ^at  animal  of  the  ox  kind,  which  anciently  inhabited  the  forests  of  central 
Europe,  and  is  described  by  Caesar  (BelL  GaU.  vi.  28)  as  common  in  the  great  Hercynian 
forest;  as  scarcely  less  than  an  elephant  in  size — an  evident  exaggeration — but  olher- 
"wise  resembling  an  ox,  of  great  strength,  of  great  swiftness,  and  of  great  fierceness.  He 
mentions  that  the  horns  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  oxen  of  Italy — large, 
spreading,  and  sharp.  This  character  is  found  in  the  wild  cattle  of  Chill ingham  and 
other  parks  in  Britain,  and  in  some  of  the  Highland  breeds  of  oxen;  and  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that  the  urus  was  the  wild  original  of  the  domestic  ox,  and  not  a  bison,  nor 
Moy  now  extinct  species,  although  some  authors  maintain  a  contraiy  opinion.  See  a 
monograph  by  Storer  on  the  Wi&  Cattle  of  Great  Britmn  (1879). 

ITBYASi.    See  PuRtHAVAS. 

USAGE,  in  law,  is  generally  employed  to  denote  that  long  and  uniform  practice  in 
mercantile  transactions  or  trade,  which  will  be  regarded  by  courts  in  construing  the 
meaning  of  contracts.  To  have  such  weight  the  usage  must  be  uniform,  certain,  reason- 
able, and  not  contrary  to  law;  but  need  not  be  "immemorial."  By  the  aid  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  usage,  words  and  expressions  of  doubtful  meaning  may  often  be  explained,  but 
courts  are  very  cautious  in  accepting  the  existence  of  an  alleged  usage. 

irSBE08,  or  UfiBEKS,  a  people  of  Turkish  race,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  c.  of  the 
CSiristian  era,  invaded  and  conquered  the  numerous  principalities  into  which  Turkistan 
'was  at  that  time  divided,  and  have  ever  since  maintained  dominion  over  the  country. 
At  the  present  day  they  are  for  the  most  part  a  settled  people,  occupying  themselves  m 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  in  trading,  and  are  scattered  over  Russian,  Independent 
and  Chinese  Turkistan.  The  most  probable  supposition  regardiM  their  origin  is  that 
they  immigrated  from  Kiptchak  (q.v.),  and  assumed  the  name  of  Usbegs,  from  Usbeg. 
one  of  .their  chiefs.  The  Usbegs  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Khokan,  and  of  Chinese  Tur- 
idstan  differ  from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and  customs.  Those  of  Ehiva  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Turkish,  are  honest  and  generous,  and  destitute  of  the  treachery  and 
duplicity  which  are  so  characteristic  of  oriental  civilization,  are  passionately  fond  of 
music  and  poetry,  and  though  zealous  Mohammedans,  still  retain  many  of  their  ancient 
lieathen  usages.  Thejr  pride  themselves  much  on  the  purity  of  their  usbeg  descent,  but 
most  of  them  show  evident  traces  of  an  admixture  of  Iranian  blood.  The  Usbegs  of 
Bokhara  have  become  largely  mingled  with  the  Tajiks,  and  have  consequently  lost  many 
of  their  national  characteristics.  Those  of  Khokan  are  very  different  from  the  two  pre- 
"vioua,  and  are  as  much  Kirghis,  Kiptchaks,  and  Kalmucks  as  they  are  Usbegs;  the  fact 
tbst^l^e  Usbegs  have  been  the  dominant  race  in  Turkistan  for  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
kavittg  given  the  name  such  a  prestige  of  nobility  and  good  breeding,  that  it  is  generally 
4mBumea  by  such  members  of  other  races  as  settle  in  cities. 

mSB  A2TD  OOOITFATIOH  is  the  technical  name  given  in  the  law  of  England  to  the  bene- 
ficial onjoyment  of  premises  by  a  tenant,  who  occupies  the  real  property  of  another,  such 
as  Siouses*  and  farms.  In  all  cases  where  a  person  has  had  use  and  occupation  of 
another's  premises,  with  the  assent  of  the  owner,  an  action  lies  for  the  value  thereof, 
^wtilch  value  corresponds  to  rent  under  an  ordinary  lease.  Hence,  where  it  is  doubtful 
"Whether  there  has  been  a  valid  lease  executed  between  the  parties,  the  landlord  can  never- 
theless recover  rent  under  the  head  of  use  and  occupation. 

VflEBOM,  an  island  belonging  to  Prussia,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and  together 
imth  the  island  of  Wollin,  shuts  off  the  Stettiner  Haff  from  the/3^tk.Qlt>iB  of  very 
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irregular  shape,  being  much  indented  by  branches  of  the  Haff,  is  34  m.  in  extreme 
length,  and  15  m.  broad.  Area  about  148  sq. miles.  On  its  n.e.  side  is  the  ^ort  of 
SwiuemUnde  (q.v.);  on  the  s.  side  is  the  small  town  of  Usedom,  with  about  1800  inhabi- 
tants. 

TTCQBS,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  the  old  name  for  trusts,  which  has  superseded  the  other 
in  most  respects.  Uses  and  trusts  correspond  to  the  fidei  commissum  of  the  Roman  law. 
A  use  was  a  confidence  reposed  in  another  who  was  tenant  of  the  land,  or  terre-tenant, 
that  he  should  dispose  of  the  land  according  to  the  intention  of  the  cestui  que  uee,  or  him 
to  whose  use^t  was  granted,  and  suffer  him  to  take  the  profits.     See  Trust. 

USH'AHT  (Fr.  OtiesearU},  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  belongs  to  France,  and  is 
included  in  the  dep.  of  Finisterre,  from  the  w.  coast  of  which  it  is  distant  about  17 
miles.  It  is  the  largest  of  a  small  group  of  islets  called  the  Ile$  d'Ouessant,  has  an  area 
of  7  sq.  m.,  and  contains  about  2,400  souls.  The  coasts  are  escarped  and  difficult  of 
access ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing,  and  in  rearing  cattle 
and  horses. 

TTSHAS  (from  the  Sanskrit  ush,  "  to  shine,  to  bum,"  and  kindred  with  the  Greek  e&» 
or  heos,  and  the  Latin  aurora),  "the  dawn,"  is  one  of  the  female  deities  of  the  Yedic 
religion  of  India  (see  India,  sec.  BeUgioi),  and  among  these  is  invoked  with  special  pre- 
dilection by  the  poets  of  the  R'igveda  hymns.  The  invigorating  influence  which  the 
dawn  exercises  on  body  and  mind,  and  j^e  luminous  and  other  phenomena  connected 
with  the  beginning  of  the  day,  form  the  subject  of  some  of  the  best  portions  of  Vedic 

g>etry ;  and  out  of  them  Ushas  arises  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  goddesses  of  the  ancient 
indu  pantheon.  She  is  invoked  as  **the  affluent,"  as  "the  giver  of  food,"  and  "  the 
bringer  of  opulence;"  she  is  asked  to  bestow  on  the  pious  "  riches  with  horses  and  cattle," 
"posterity  and  troops  of  slaves;"  and  she  is  praised  for  the  many  boons  she  has  showered 
on  the  worshipers  who  were  liberal  to  her.  She  is  the  goddess  "endowed  with  an 
excellent  intellect,"  and  the  "  truthful,"  or  fulfiller  of  her  promises.  "  She  animates  the 
diligent;"  when  she  appears,  "bipeds  and  quadrupeds  (are  in  motion),"  "the  winged 
birds  flock  around  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky,"  ana  "men  who  have  to  earn  their 
bread  quit  their  homes."  She  rides  in  a  "golden  chariot, "  which  is  "  ample  and  beau- 
tiful ;"  and  the  Sanskrit  word  go  meaning  a  cow  (or,  as  a  masculine,  an  ox),  and  also  a 


horses;  for  the  horse,  as  a  symbol  of  light,  is  more  especiaUv  appropriated  to  the  god  of 
the  sun.  The  relation  of  Ushas  to  other  Yedic  deities  is  of  a  twofold,  a  physical  and  a 
ritual,  character,  inasmuch  as  the  phenomena  of  dawn  are  connected  with  other  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  as  certain  religious  ceremonies  are  performed  at  daybreak.  On 
these  grounds,  she  is  frequently  addressed  as  "  the  daughter  of  heaven;"  and  when  her 
"  parents"  are  spoken  of,  the  commentator  explains  this  word  as  implying  "  heaven  and 
earth."  She  is  further  called  the  daughter  of  night  (night  being  the  precursor  of  the 
dawn);  but,  on  other  occasions,  she  is  also  spoken  of  as  having  night  for  her  sister. 
She  is,  besides,  the  sister  of  the  two  luminous  deities  Bhaga  and  Varun'a,  and  the  faith* 
ful  wife  of  BOirya,  the  sun.  According  to  an  old  commentator  {TAikd),  she  would  in 
one  passage  of  the  R'igveda  also  be  the  deity  "  who  has  the  sun  for  her  child,"  "  either 
because  the  sun  is  her  companion,  or  because  he  absorbs  the  moisture  (i.e.,  the  frost);" 
but  as  rwladfKitm,  the  word,  so  interpreted,  admits  also  of  another  rendering,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  bears  this  epithet,  the  more  so  as  in  another  passage  the  sun  is  said 
to  follow  Ushas  as  a  man  follows  a  woman.  The  As'wins  being  the  luminous  twin-cods, 
who  probably  represent  the  transition  from  darkness  to  light,  and  therefore  that  mter- 
mingling  of  both  which  becomes  inseparable  (see  John  Muir's  "Contribution  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  AHaMc 
Society,  new  series,  vol.  ii.,  18te),  Ushas  is  called  their  "  friend"— according  to  Sftyan'a, 
also  their  sister;  she  "  follows  their  luster,"  and  "  awakes"  them  to  partake  of  the  soma 
prepared  for  them ;  and  in  their  turn  they  are  asked  '  *  to  unite  with  the  dawn. "  Another 
god,  who  originally  on  physical^rounds  is  associated  with  Ushas,  is  Indra  (q.v.),  the 
ruler  of  the  bright  firmament.  He  "  generates  (i.e.,  causes  to  appear)  sun  and  dawn." 
and  "  appoints  them  to  their  office,"  which  is  that  of  dispelling  darkness;  but  though, 
"  when  (in  the  morning),  desiring  (the  soma),  he  honors  the  dawn,"  his  ascendency  dur- 
ing the  day  becomes  fatal  to  her;  for  then  "he  slays  her."  "breaks  her  chariot;"  and 
"her  shattered  chariot  reposing  on  (the  banks  of)  the  river  Vip6s',  she  departs  from 
afar."  Most  of  these  deities  become,  in  consequence,  associated  with  Ushas  also  as 
sharers  in  certain  sacrifices  which  are  offered  to  her;  and  besides  these,  Agni,  the  god 
of  fire,  who  carries  the  offerings  to  the  gods,  and  Soma  (q.v.)  Like  many  of  the  most 
poetical  deities  of  the  Vedic  creed,  also  Ushas  is  excluded  from  the  Hindu  pantheon  of 
the  classical  period.  Her  place  is  there  taken  by  Arun'a  (the  ruddy),  whom  the  epic 
poems  and  the  Pur^n'as  make  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Kas'yapa  and  his  wife  Vinatfi, 
and  the  younger  brother  of  Garud'a,  the  bird-vehicle  of  Vishn'u.  According  to  the 
Mahdbhdraia,  he  was  appointed  by  the  gods  to  the  office  of  charioteer  of  the  sun,  in 
order  to  intercept  his  fiery  heat,  when  the  sun,  auCTy  with  the  gods  for  being  exposed 
to  the  enmity  of  Hfthu  (q.v.),  it  wj^  feared,  woula  consume  the  world.    Wher^^jigd-^ 
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sen  ted,  Arun'a  is  therefore  seated  before  the  sun  on  his  chariot,  driying  his  horses;  but 
as  the  legends  deprive  him  of  his  legs,  his  body  is  seen  perfect  to  his  knees  only. 

USHEB,  Jambs,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  by  common  consent  the  most  learned 
prelate  that  ever  adorned  the  Irish  Protestant  church,  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
Anglo-Irish  families,  aud  was  born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  4,  1580.  His  father,  Arnold  Usher, 
one  of  the  clerks  in  cliancery,  was  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  and  his  uncle,  Henry 
Usher,  preceded  him  in  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh.  At  the  a":e  of  18  be  entered 
Dublin  college,  where  his  predilection  for  history  soon  revealed  itself.  Having  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  church,  he  proceeded,  after  the  solid  fashion  of 
the  limes,  to  read  up  the  entire  literature  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity — a  task  which  occu- 
pied him  from  his  20th  to  his  88tU  year!  In  1601,  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest, 
and  was  shortly  after  appointed  preacher  of  Christ  church,  Dublin.  In  1607,  he  was 
chosen  to  the  chair  of  divmity.  a  post  which  he  held  for  13  years.  In  1609,  he  made 
one  of  his  numerous  visits  to  England,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  age.  In  1618,  his  tii-st  publication  appeared, 
entitled  De  Ecclmarum  Chrutiaiiarum  Sueeesidotie  et  Statu,  which  was  designed  as  a 
continuation  of  bishop  Jewel's  Apology,  The  work  was  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
wldch  only  the  first,  reaching  to  the  period  of  Hildebrand,  and  part  of  the  second,  were 
finished.  In  1615,  he  was  appointed,  by  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  held  at  Dublin,  to 
draw  up  a  series  of  articles  (the  number  amounted  to  104)  relating  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Irish  Protestant  church,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and 
reprobation  (of  which  Usher  was  an  unflinclnng  apologist)  found  prominence.  These 
and  other  views,  such  as,  that  bishops  were  not  a  different  order  from  presbyters,  that 
the  Sabbath  should  be  strictly  enforced,  that  no  toleration  should  be  granted  to  Catholics, 
laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  Puritanism;  but  as  his  loyalty  to  the  principle  of  mon- 
archy was  undoubted,  he  suffered  no  diminution  of  the  royal  favor;  on  the  contrary, 
king  James  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Meath  in  1620;  and  in  1628,  constituted 
him  a  privy-councilor  of  Ireland.  Two  years  later,  he  was  raised  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  and  in  his  otiicial 
capacity  **  vigorously"  opposed  the  toleration  of  popery  and  the  spread  of  Arminiau- 
ism.  In  1632,  Usher  published  Veterum  Ejdstolarum  Hibemicarum  JSylloge,  a  collection 
of  letters  out  of  several  ancient  MSS.,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Irish  church  from  092 
to  1180;  in  1638,  Emimmuel,  or  a  TreaiiM  on  thelneartuUion  of  Uie  Son  of  Ood;  in  1639, 
BritanrUcarum  Ecclesiarum  Antiquitaies,  which  is  said  to  contain  "a  most  exact  account 
of  the  British  church;  from  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  twenty  years  aftA-  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  down,  both  in  Britain  aud  Ireland,  to  the  end  of  'the  7th  c. ;"  iu 
1641.  T?ie  Judgment  of  Dr.  Mepnolds  eoneeming  the  Original  of  Episcopacy  defended;  Tiie 
Original  of  Bishops;  The  Bower  of  the  Prince  and  the  Obedience  of  the  Sulffect,  etc.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out.  Usher,  who  was  in  England  at  the  time,  espoused  the  side  of  the 
king,  refused  to  sit,  when  nominated,  among  the  assembly  of  divines^t  Westminster, 
and  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  parliament  by  the  sermons  which  he  preached 
at  Oxford.  When  the  fortunes  of  the  king  began  to  decline,  Usher  left  Oxford ;  his 
property  and  revenues  in  Ireland  were  seized;  and  after  a  residence  in  Wales  and  else- 
where, he  came  to  London  in  1647,  where,  in  spite  of  his  royalist  sympathies,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  benchers  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  his 
death,  March  21,  1656.  Cromwell,  who  had  a  gi-eat  respect  for  his  learning,  ordered 
his  remains  to  be  interred  with  great  magnificence  in  Erasmus's  chapel  in  Westminster 
abbey.  Usher  was  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  and  of  enormous  erudition,  pious  and 
free  from  worldly  ambition;  but  he  lacked  force  of  character,  real  insight  ana  intellec- 
tual power,  hence,  though  pronounced  by  Dr.  Johnson  "the  greatest  luminary  of  the 
Irish  churcli,"  he  exercised  less  influence  over  the  course  of  contemporary  events  than 
the  humblest  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  posterity  is  very  deeply 
indebted  to  him  for  more  than  the  example  of  a  virtuous  and  studious  life.  Usher's 
chief  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  his  edition  (1644)  of  the  Bpistolm  of 
Polycarp  and  Ignatius;  his  treatise  De  Bomanm  Eedesim  Bymbolo  {1^1)\  Dissertatio  de 
Macedonum  et  Asianorum  Anno  Solari  {1Q4S);  and  Annals  of  ih^e  Old  Testament  {\^^ 
a  chronological  work.  After  his  death,  there  were  published  (from  his  numerous  MSB.), 
Chronologia  Sacra,  etc.  (Oxford,  1660),  by  which  ancfhis  Annals  he  is  most  widely  known; 
a  volume  of  Se^^mons;  ntstoria  Dogmatica  ControversicB  inter  Orihodoxos  et  Bimiificios  de 
Scripturis  et  Saeris  Vemaeulis  (Lond.  1690);  A  Collection  of  titree  hundred  Letters  vnritten 
to  James  Unher,  Lord  Archbishop  ofArmaah,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  the  archbishop 
by  his  chaplain,  Richard  Parr,  d.d,  (Lond.  1686).  A  collected  edition  of  Usher's  works, 
in  16  vols.,  with  a  new  biography,  was  published  at  Dublin  in  1841,  by  Dr.  Elrington. 

1T8HEB  OF  THE  BLACK  SOD,  one  of  the  oflScersof  the  order  of  the  garter  (q.  v.),  coeval 
with  the  institution  of  the  order,  and  ori^nally  called  "Hostiarius  capellee  regis  infra 
castrum  de  Windsor."  The  rod  from  which  his  title  is  derived  is  of  ebony,  mounted 
with  gold  8i  ft.  in  length,  having  at  the  top  a  lion  sejant,  holding  before  him  in  his  fore- 
paws  a  gold  shield  charged  with  the  royal  cipher  in  gold  surrounded  with  the  garter. 
He  has  a  mantle  like  that  of  garter  king  of  arms,  and  his  badge  is  a  ^old  knot  surrounded 
with  the  garter,  and  ensigned  with  the  royal  crown.  It  is  the  practice  to  unite  tliis  office 
with  that  of  the  king's  first  gentleman  usher  daily  waiter  at  courL^jf^ho  is  one  of  tlie 
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chief  officers  of  the  hoase  of  lords.  In  this  capacity  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  t^ck  rod,  or  of  his  deputy,  who  is  known  as  the  Yeoman-usher  of 
the  bhick  rod,  to  desire  Uie  attendance  of  the  commons  in  the  house  of  lords  when  the 
royal  assent  is  to  be  given  to  bills  by  the  sovereign  or  lords  commissioners;  also  to 
execute  orders  of  commitment  for  breach  of  privilege  and  contempt,  and  to  assist  at  the 
introduction  qf  peers,  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  upper  house. 

USHEB  OF  THE  OB££K  BOD,  ooe  of  the  officers  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle  (q.y.)> 
whose  duties  consist  In  atteDdance  on  the  sovereign  and  knights  when  assembled  in  chap- 
ter, and  at  other  solemnities  of  the  order.  The  rod  from  which  the  title  is  taken  is  of 
green  enamel,  three  feet  in  length,  ornamented  with  gold,  having  on  the  top  a  unicorn 
of  silver,  holding  before  him  an  escutcheon  charged  with  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew. 

UBJLUJr,  or  Sco'piA,  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  in  Monastir,  on  the  Vardar,  120  m. 
n.w.  of  Salonica.  The  town,  which  is  built  on  hUly  ground,  contains  16  mos(][ues,  with 
black  domes  and  minarets,  interspersed  among  fruit  trees.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Ronuin  aqueduct,  consisting  of  55  arches.  Leather  is  manufactured.  Pop. 
estimated  at  10,000. 

USVEA,  a  genus  of  lichens,  having  a  much-branched  thallus,  with  an  elastic  thread 
in  the  center.  Some  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Britain.  Thev  grow  on  trees,  and  are 
generally  pendulous.  They  contain  the  vegetable  principle  called  utnine,  which,  how- 
ever, is  also  found  in  many  other  lichens.  They  are  sometimes  used  in  dyeing,  like 
archil  and  cudbear.  From  their  appearance,  many  of  the  species  of  usnea  receive  the 
popular  name  of  B]&abi>-Mo88.  • 

VBTILA'GO.    See  Smttt. 

U  STJTBirCT,  in  Scotch  law,  is  adopted  from  the  Roman  law,  to  denominate  one  of 
the  three  personal  servitudes,  which  were  use,  usufruct,  and  habitation.  Usufruct  is 
better  known  under  the  name  of  life-rent  (q.v.),  or  estate  for  life  (q.v.). 

tISUBT.    See  Iivterebt. 

U'TAH  (named  from  an  Indian  tribe  Utah,  or  Yuta  [Utes  7],  dwellers  in  mountains), 
a  territory  of  the  U.  S.,  lying  between  Int.  87°-45*  n.  and  long.  lOO^-ll^**  w.,  containing 
84,476  sq.m.,  bounded  n.  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming;  c.  by  Colorado;  s.  by  Arizona,  and  w. 
by  Nevada.  Its  chief  town  and  capital  is  Salt  Lake  City  (q.v.).  Utah  is  an  immense 
basin,  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  at 
some  points  reach  the  altitude  of  8,000  to  18,000  feet.  Excepting  the  Green  and  Grand 
rivers,  in  thee,  and  s.e.,  Santa  Clara  river  in  the  s.w.,  and  the  head  branches  of 
the  (jolorado,  which  flows  through  a  cafion  1200  feet  deep,  its  rivers  emptv  into 
the  Great  Salt  lake,  in  the  northern  center  of  the  territory;  and  similar  salt  lakes  or 
inland  seas.  This  great  valley,  which  includes  the  new  territory  of  Nevada,  is  formed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Kocky  mountains  on  the  e.,  and  the  Sierra*  Nevada  on  the  west. 
The  formations  are  primitive  and  metamorphic,  with  secondary  basins  15  or  20  m.  wide. 
The  principal  mountains  lying  within  the  territory  are  the  Humboldt  range,  6,600  ft. 
higli,  in  the  w.,  and  the  Wahsatch  in  the  s.,  12,0()0  feet.  There  are  numerous  lakes, 
many  thermal  springs,  and  salt  springs.  The  rocks  are  mostly  primitive,  and  rich  in 
granite,  jnsper,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  quartzes,  showing  everywhere  evidences  of  vol- 
canic action.  There  are  also  ridges  of  carboniferous  limestone  containing  calcareous 
spnr ;  and  near  Salt  Lake  City  occur  bowlders  of  serpentine,  fine  gray  granite,  sandstones, 
con&rlomerates,  talcose  and  striated  slates,  gypsum,  limestone,  and  marble  of  every  hue 
in  large  masses.  Iron  is  abundant;  and  there  have  been  found  gold,  silver,  copper, 
zinc,  lead,  inexhaustible  quantities  of  bituminous  coal,  sulphur,  alum,  borax,  and  petro- 
leum. Among  the  animals  are  the  antelope,  elk,  deer.  Rocky  mountain  sheep,  cougar, 
catamount,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  porcupines;  quail,  grouse,  swans,  wild  ^eese,  peli- 
cans, ducks;  perch,  pike;  bass,  and  salmon-trout  of  80  lbs.  weight.  (Generally,  vegeta 
tion  is  not  luxuriant,  and  timber,  except  pines  and  firs  in  the  mountains,  scarce.  The 
country  has  good  grass  for  grazing,  and  some  wild  fruits.  The  climate  is  bleak  and 
chnn^onble,  with  deep  snows  and  intense  cold  in  winter,  and  heats  in  summer,  accompa- 
nied with  storms  and  thunder  and  dust.  The  soil,  as  a  whole,  may  be  described  aa 
barren,  with  spots  of  remarkable  fertilitv,  producing  60  to  100  bushels  of  grain  to  the 
acre.  Much  of  the  soil  is  strongly  aliahne.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
maize,  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  fruits.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  abundant  The  chief 
manufactures  are  those  required  in  a  new  country,  as  farming-implements,  furniture, 
carriages,  woolen  goods,  leatlier,  steam-engines,  and  machinery  ana  cutlery,  in  which 
are  employed  a  large  number  of  skilled  English  artisans. 

The  population  of  Utah  consists  almost  entirely  of  Mormons  (q.v.),  governed  by  a 
hierarchy  of  which  Brigham  Youns  (q.v.)  was  long  the  head.  In  1860,  the  pop.  was 
40,295;  in  1870,  86,786  (besides  Indians).  Most  of  the  Mormons  come  from  Great 
Britain,  and  many  are  from  Sweden  and  the  n.  of  Europe.  Latterly  there  has  been  con- 
siderable increase  by  immigration  of  the  " Gentiles"  or  non- Mormon  population.  Pro- 
vision has  been  maae  for  education  in  the  foundation  of  the  uuiversity  of  the  state  of 
Deseret — the  name  under  which  they  propose  to  come  into  the  American  union — ^a  free 
academy,  and  common  schools.  In  1870  there  were  ten  newspapers.  There  is  a  Unite< 
States  territorial  government,  with  governor,  secretary,  marshal,  and  JudgeBi  appointa^ 
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by  the  president*  and  a  legislative  assembly,  elected  bv  the  people.  In  1875,  there  iverc 
504  miles  of  railway,  the  OeDtnU  Pacific  crossing  nortnera  Uta^.  The  taxable  property, 
real  and  personal,  was  in  1877  assessed  at  $;^, 653, 660.  The  Shoshone,  Snake,  and 
Yuta  Indians  number  about  1200. 

UTAH  (ante)  was  ori^nally  a  part  of  Upper  California,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States  from  Mexico  by  treaty  in  1848  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  that 
country.   The  Mormons,  driven  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  emigrated  hither  in  1847—48, 
and  established  themselves  in  what  was  then  almost  an  unknown  region,  which  they 
named  Deseret.     Uuder  the  superintendence  of  their  high-priest,  Brigham  Young,  Salt 
Lake  City  was  soon  founded;  and  in  1850  a  territorial  government  was  formed,  over 
which  he  was  appointed  governor.     In  1857,  however,  he  set  at  defiance  the  federal 
authority,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  U.  S.  government  to  send  an  armed  force 
into  the  territory  to  compel  obedience.    Since  then  there  has  always  existed  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  controlling  the  territory.     In  1863  the  Mormons  formed  a  state  constitution, 
and  demanded  admission  to  tlie  union  us  the  '* state  of  Deseret."    The  refusal  caused 
further  unpleasant  relations.     During  the  past  10  years  the  opening  of  several  mines  In 
the  territory  has  brought  about  the  emigration  of  many  "  Gkntiles'*  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  surrounding  region,  which  has  to  some  extent  worked  a  change  in  Mormon  author- 
ity.    Of  the  population  in  1870,  56,084  were  natives  of  the  United  Suites,  and  30.70:2 
foreign  bom;  44,131  males,  and  42,665  females.     About  41,000  were  born  in  the  terri- 
tory, 3,247  in  New  York,  3,105  in  Illinois,  1492  in  Iowa,  1315  in  Pennsylvania,  1133  in 
Ohio,  and  908  in  Missouri.     Of  the  foreigners,  16,073  were  English,  502  Irish,  2,391 
Scotch,  1783  Welsh,  4.957  from  Denmark,  1790  from  Sweden,  613  from  Norway,  and 
509  from  Switzerland.     The  number  of  families  was  17,210,  with  an  average  of  5.04 
persons  to  each;  and  the  number  of  dwellings  was  18,290,  with  an  average  of  4.75  i>er- 
sons  to  each.     About  10,428  persons  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  5,317  iu  professional 
and  personal  services,  1665  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  4.107  in  manufactures  and 
mining.     By  the  census  of  1880  the  total  population  of  the  territory  was  143.907,  show- 
ing an  increase  since  1870  of  57,121.     The  natives  numbered  99,974,  the  foreigners. 
43,938;  males  74,471,  and  females  69.436. 

The  greater  part  of  the  territory,  it  is  asserted,  is  hopelessly  sterile;  yet  the  Mormon 
population  has  thriven  almost  entirely  by  agricultural  pursuits.  Wherever  irrigation 
can  be  applied  the  soil  usually  proves  rich  in  all  fertile  qualities.  The  chief  agricultural 
localities  are  the  Malade  valley;  Cache  valley,  watered  by  Bear  river;  Weber  valley; 
Salt  Lake  valley,  as  the  tract  along  tlie  s.e.  shore  of  Great  Salt  lake  is  called;  Jon  Ian 
valley;  Tooele  valley,  w.  of  the  Jordan;  the  biisin  of  Utah  lake;  Kush  valley,  w.  of  Utah 
lake;  San  Pete  valley;  Sevier  valley;  and  Rio  Virgin  valley.  The  region  e.  of  the 
Wahsatch  mountains  is  little  known,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  Uintah  and  some  other 
tributaries  of  the  Colorado  river  there  is  considerable  irrigated  land.  In  1870  there  were 
148.361  acres  in  farms,  of  which  118,755  were  improved.  The  farm  products  were  543,- 
487  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  14,986  of  winter  wheat,  1312  of  rye,  95.557  of  Indian  corn. 
65.6.J0  of  oats.  49,117  of  barley,  178  of  buckwheat,  9.291  of  peas  and  bi^ans.  323.808  of 
potatoes,  5  of  grass-seed,  23  bales  of  cotton,  109,018  lbs.  of  wool,  310,335  of  butter, 
69,603  of  cheese.  322  of  hops,  10  of  flux.  13  of  wax,  575  of  honey,  3,131  gallons  of  wine, 
67,446  of  sorghum  molasses,  and  27,305  tons  of  hay.  The  live  stock  included  14.281 
horses,  2,879  mules  and  asses,  190,934  neat  cattle,  59,672  sheep,  and  3,150  swine.  The 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  1870  was  533,  employing  1534  hands,  and 
a  capital  of  $1,391,898;  they  paid  $395,365  in  wages,  used  $1,238,252  worth  of  raw 
material,  and  produced  annually  goods  valued  at  $2.34^3,019.  At  that  date  there  were  6 
mining  establishments  in  the  territory,  which  had  about  $44,800  invested  as  capital,  and 
were  producing  about  $14,900  yearly.  At  present,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the 
capital  investea  in  minin?  operations  amounts  to  more  than  $4,000,000,  and  that  the 
products  are  as  much  as  $7,000,000  annually.  The  principal  mining  districts  are  Par- 
ley's Park,  Biff  Cottonwood,  Little  Cottonwood,  and  American  Fork  in  the  Wahsatch 
range;  West  Mountain  or  Bingham,  Dry  Cafion,  Ophir,  and  Camp  Floyd,  in  the  Oquirrh 
range;  Tintic  and  West  Tintic  in  the  Tintic  mountains;  and  South  Star,  North  Star. 
San  Francisco,  and  Lincoln  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  territory.  Gold,  silver,  and  lead  orea 
exist  in  large  quantities,  and  the  territory  is  richer  in  iron  ores  of  all  qualities  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  United  States.  In  Iron  county,  within  a  distance  of  10  m.,  there 
are  10  separate  deposits  or  mountains  of  hematite  and  magnetite,  estimated  to  contain 
about  130.000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  averaging  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  pure  iron.  Other 
deposits  of  lar^e  extent  have  also  been  found  in  the  Castle  valley  region  and  in  Cache, 
Box.  Elder,  A\eber,  and  Davis  counties  in  the  n.  part  of  the  territory. 

Communication  with  California  and  the  east  is  obtained  by  way  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroads,  which  meet  at  Ogden  in  the  north.  From  this  point  the  Utah  Central  railroad 
extends  to  Salt  Lake  City,  whence  the  Utah  Southern  railroad  runs  s.  to  York,  and  the 
Utah  Western  w.  to  Lake  Point.  The  Utah  Northern  railroad  extends  from  Ogden  to 
Franklin,  Idaho;  the  American  Fork  railroad  from  American  Fork  e.  to  Deer  creek; 
the  Bingham  Cafion  railroad  from  Sandy  on  to  Bingham  Cafion ;  the  Wahsatch  and  Jor- 
dan Valley  railroad  from  Sandy  to  Fairfield;  and  the  Summit  County  railroad  from 
Echo  to  Coalville.     These  roads  togeth^  have  a  mileage  of  about  ioO  miles.i    Many  of 
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them  are  mining  roads,  running  into  the  mountain  cafions,  and  used  chiefly  to  transport 
the  ores. — Some  of  them  were  constructed,  it  is  reported,  at  the  low  average  cost  of 
$27,332  a  mile,  and  made  in  1875  net  earnings  of  $2,675  a  mile.  The  business  transac- 
tions of  the  territory  sustain  3  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $450,000,  and  an  out- 
standing circulation  of  about  $400,000;  and  6  private  banks  and  banking-houses.  The 
valuaiion  of  real  estate  in  1870  was  estimated  to  be  $7,047,881 :  of  personal  estate,  $5,517,- 
961;  the  true  value  of  botli  together,  $16,150,995.  The  taxation  at  that  time  amounted 
to  $167,355,  of  which  $89,402  was  for  territorial,  $80,419  for  county,  and  $47,534  for 
city  and  town  purposes.  The  assessed  value  in  1877  was  $22,553,660;  the  total  receipts 
into  the  treasunr  for  the  two  vears  ending  Dec.  81,  amounted  to  $94,410,  including  $5^ 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period;  the  disbursements,  $94,325.  The  territory  has 
no  debt. 

The  common  schools  are  under  the  management  of  a  territorial  superintendent, 
county  superintendents,  and  district  trustees.  They  are  sustained  by  general  appropri- 
ations, by  local  taxation,  and  by  the  assessment  of  rate-bills.  For  the  year  1874  the 
receipts  for  school  purposes,  were  $109,836,  of  which  $38,883  was  from  territorial  and 
local  taxation,  and  $75,953  from  rate- bills.  The  school  population  was  33,164,  out  of 
which  17,742  were  enrolled,  and  12,916  were  reported  in  attendance.  The  number  of 
school-houses  was  260;  average  duration  of  school,  134  days,  or  about  6  months  and  6 
days;  number  of  teachers  employed,  398.  Besides  the  common  schools  there  were  12 
private  schools,  which  had  1264  pupils  and  37  teachers;  and  the  university  of  Deseret, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  which  has  medical,  collegiate,  normal,  and  preparatory  depaitments. 
The  number  of  libraries  in  1870  was  133,  wim  39,177  vols.,  of  which  59.  with  4,684  vols., 
were  private.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  territory  is 
about  21,  of  which  5  are  daily,  15  weekly,  and  1  monthly.  The  church  organizations 
in  1870  numbered  165,  with  164  edifices,  86,110  sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $674,- 
600.  All  excepting  5  of  these  organizations  were  Mormon.  These  were  2  Episcopal,  2 
Methodist,  and  1  Presbyterian. 

The  territorial  government  is  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  other  territories.  The  gov. 
ernor  and  secretary  are  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  legislative  assembly  is  composed  of  a  council  of  18  members,  elected  for  two  years, 
and  a  house  of  represen  tati  ves  of  26  members  elected  for  one  year.  The  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief -justice  and  tvfo  associate  justices 
<appointed  by  the  president);  and  in  district  courts,  probate  courts,  and  the  other  usual 
minor  courts.  The  territory,  like  the  othera,  sends  one  delegate  to  congress,  who  has 
the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote.  The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women. 

UTAH,  a  CO.  in  n.  Utah,  containing  the  Wahsatch  range  of  mountains,  the  Oquirrh 
mountains,  and  Utah  lake;  2,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 17,918—12,949  of  American  birth,  27 
colored.     County  seat,  Provo  city. 

UTAH  LAKE,  in  n.  Utah,  in  Utah  co.;  4,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  180 
sq.m.;  25  m.  long,  18  m.  wide.  It  is  a  body  of  fresh  water  without  Islands,  having 
the  Wahsatch  mountains  on  the  e.,  the  Oquirrh  range  10  m.  distant,  and  the  Lake  and 
Tintic  mountains  on  the  west.  Its  tributaries  flow  from  the  east.  It  is  fed  by  Com 
creek,  Hobble  creek,  tiie  American  fork,  the  Spanish  fork,  and  Provo  river.  It  has 
an  outlet  at  the  n.  extremity  by  the  river  Jordan,  40  m.  in  length,  leading  from  a  body 
of  fresh  water  to  a  salt  lake.  It  abounds  in  water-fowl  and  various  kinds  of  fish. 
Its  e.  shore  is  occupied  by  Mormon  settlements. 

UTAHS,  or  Utes,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  living  in  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico.  They  belong  to  the  Shoshone  family.  Those  bands  living  in  Utah 
were  originally  friendly  to  the  Mormons,  but  afterward  became  hostile.  The  most 
important  bands  are  the  Yampa.  Mohuache,  and  Capote  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado, 
and  the  Pi-Utes,  Sanpitches.  and  Pahvants  in  Utah.  The  Capotes  made  a  treaty  in 
1855.  The  Mohuaches  would  not  help  the  Mormons  fight  the  United  States.  In 
1865  some  of  the  bands  made  cession  of  large  tracts  of  land,  agreeing  to  go  on 
reservation.  Black  Hawk,  chief  of  the  Pah-Utes,  fought  against  the  whites,  aided  by 
Sanpilch,  chief  of  the  Sanpitches,  who  was  arrested,  and  afterward  killed.  In  1866  the 
Mohuaches  were  defeated  by  col.  Alexander.  Rich  mineral  deposits  were  afterward 
found  on  the  Ute  reservation  in  Colorado,  and,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  congress 
in  1872,  the  reservation  Indians  ceded  4,000,000  acres.  The  number  of  the  whole  tribe 
is  about  15,000. 

V'TEBXrS.     See  Womb. 

UTES.    See  Pi-Utbs. 

TT'TICA.  a  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Utica  and  Black  river  railways,  and  the  Erie  and  Chenango  canals, 
95  m.  w.n.w.  of  Albany.  The  city,  regularly  and  handsomely  built,  rises  from  the  s. 
bank  of  the  river  to  an  elevation  of  160  ft.  Among  its  buildinm  are  a  city  hall,  public 
halls,  84  churches,  6  large  hotels,  4  banks,  a  cotton  mill.  2  woolen  mills,  a  state  lunatic 
asylum  with  500  patients,  Catholic  and  Protestant  orphan  asylums  academies,  and 
schools.    There  are  also  manufactories  of  flour,  starch,  organs,'  piano-fortes,  clothingi 
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carriages,  machinery,  carpets,  oilcloth,  etc.;  and  11  newspapers  and  periodicals,  of 
which  2  are  Welsh  and  1  German.  At  the  period  of  the  revplution,  Ulica  was  a  fron- 
tier ti-ading-post,  and  the  site  of  fort  Schuyler,  built  to  guard  the  settlements  against  1h& 
French  and  Indians.     In  1818  it  had  a  pop.  of  1700;  and  in  1875,  of  82,07if. 

UTICA  (ante),  tlie  co.  seat  of  Oneida  co.,  on  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern railroad;  pop.  *80,  83,913.  It  is  on  generally  level  ground,  and  extends  about  4  m. 
e.  and  west.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  many  handsome  edifices.  The  most 
common  building  material  is  brick.  It  has  waterworks  with  a  capacity  of  400.000.000 
gallons  annually.  It  has  a  paid  fire  department.  It  is  connected  with  the  adjoining 
villnges  and  witli  the  driving-park  .by  horse  niilroad.  The  city  contains  four  parks. 
There  is  a  good  public  library.  An  opera-house  is  owned  by  the  Utica  mechanics'  asso- 
ciation. Tlie  government  has  built  a  fine  court-house  and  postofiice.  Much  capital  i& 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  of  ready-made  clothing.  Steam 
engines,  wagons,  agricultural  tools,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  etc.,  are  manufactured. 
XJtica  is  the  most  important  cheese  market  in  the  United  States,  the  center  of  a  great 
dairy  region.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1798,  and  as  a  city  in  1882. 

UTICA,  an  ancient  city  of  Africa,  near  the  bay  of  Carthage,  and  a  little  n.w.  of  the 
site  now  occupied  by  Tunis.  Tradition  gives  the  date  of  its  founding  by  the  Tyrians  a» 
2»7  years  before  that  of  Carthage,  of  which  it  was  an  ally  against  Rome;  but  in  the  third 
Puuic  war,  Utica,  by  early  submission  to  Rome,  obtained  the  grant  of  part  of  Car 
thage's  territory.  By  Augustus  it  was  made  a  free  city,  and  was  recovered  b}'  the 
Byzantine  emperors  from  the  Vandals,  but  was  destroyed  by  Arabs  near  the  end  of 
the  7th  century. 

XTTILITA  SIAKISM,  the  name  of  the  ijeculiar  theory  of  ethics,  or  of  the  ground  of 
moral  obligation,  that  adopts,  as  the  criterion  of  right,  the  happiness  of  mankmd.  The 
word  "utility"  was  employed,  in  this  acceptation,  by  Jeremy  Bentham;  the  form 
*'  utilitarianism  "  was  first  used  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

The  doctrine  of  utility  is  opposed  to  all  those  theories  that  refer  us  to  some  internal 
sense,  feeling,  or  sentiment,  for  the  test  of  right  and  wrong;  a  test  usually  de8cril)ed  by 
such  phrases  as  a  moral  sense,  and  innate  moral  distinctions.  See  Ethics.  WhencV 
utility  is  sometimes  termed  the  extti-nal  or  objective  standard  of  morality.  It  is  alsa 
opposed  to  the  view  that  founds  moral  distinctions  on  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  Gkxi. 

1  he  utilitarian  theory  has  been  maintained  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times, 
although  with  considerable  variation,  not  merely  in  the  mode  of  stating  it,  but  in  impor 
tant  peculiarities.  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  held  by  Epicurus,  but  in  a  purely 
self-regarding  form;  each  person's  end  was  his  own  happiness  exclusively,  the  hap}>i- 
ness  of  others  being  instrumental  and  subordinate.  The  modern  phase  of  the  theory 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  Hume.  He  employed,  as  the  leading  term  of  his  system,  nui 
utility,  but  benevolence;  whereby  he  gave  especial  prominence  to  the  disinterested  side 
of  moral  actions.  He  strenuously  maintained,  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  essenii^d 
feature  of  the  utilitarian  doctrine,  that  no  conduct  is  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  moral 
approbation  unless,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  promotes  human  happiness;  and  that 
actions  ought  to  be  visited  with  disapprobation,  exactly  according  as  they  have  tli«* 
opposite  tendency. 

Jeremy  Bentham  is.  more  than  any  other  person,  identified  with  the  theory  of  util 
ity,  whicli  was.  in  his  hands,  not  merely  the  foundation  of  ethics,  but  also  tlie  basis  and 
Justification  of  political  and  legal  reforms.  Having  in  view  the  state  necessity  of  sacri 
flcing  smaller  interests  to  greater,  or,  at  all  events,  of  not  sacrificing  greater  interests  to 
BDiaJler,  he  described  the  ethical  end  as  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.*' 
He  illustrated  the  docirine  by  setting  it  in  opposition  to  asceticism,  which  he  interpreted 
to  mean,  that  pleasure  is  forfeited,  and  pain  incurred,  without  yielding  a  compensating 
amount  pf  good,  either  to  the  agent  or  to  other  persons. 

Paley  advocated  a  form  of  utility.  He  made  the  will  of  the  Deity,  enforced  by 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  impelling  motive  to  duty;  but  fn  determining 
what  that  will  was,  in  particular  cases,  he  incfuded  a  reference  to  the  beneficial  ten- 
dency of  actions. 

James  Mill  maintained  substantially  the  views  of  Bentham.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
while  differing  in  some  points  from  Bentham  and  from  Mill,  in  the  main  adhered  to 
utility  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  right.  John  Austin,  in  his  Province  of  Jurisprudence 
Determified,  has  contributed  a  lucid  exposition  and  a  powerful  defense  of  the  principle 
John  Stuart  Mill  has  devoted  a  separate  work  to  the  subject.  Samuel  Bailey,  in  hia 
Letters  on  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  iii.,  has  discussed  the  ethical  problem  fully,  and  pro- 
nounced upon  the  utilitarian  side.  Herbert  Spencer  ranks  among  the  upholders  of  the 
theory;  and  likewise  Bain,  in  his  edition  of  Paley  (Chambers's  series),  and  in  The  Emo 
turns  and  the  WiU. 

Before  stating  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  principle  of  utility  as  the  basis  of 
morals,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  sort  of  proof  an  ethical  system  is  susceptible  of. 
Ethics  is  a  practical  acience  (see  Sciences),  and,  as  such,  involves  an  end;  having  the 
peculiarity  of  being  the  final  or  comprehensive  end  of  all  human  conduct.  See  Tele- 
ology. Now,  in  the  speculative  or  theoretical  sciences,  vltimaie  principles  cannot  he 
proved;  it  is  the  nature  of  proof  to  reat  one  doctrine  on  some  other  doctrine,  so  that  we 
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mu8t  come  at  last  to  what  is  taken  without  proof;  we  cannot  prove  our  present  sensa- 
tions; nor  can  we  demonstrate  that  what  has  been  will  be;  we  must  take  these  things 
for  granted.  And  so  it  is  with  ultimate  ends  in  the  practical  sciences:  we  cannot  prove 
that  each  person  should  seek  his  own  happiness;  we  must  assume  it  as  an  ultimate  fact, 
and  trace  the  consequences.  The  final  end  of  all  conduct  cannot  be  reasoned;  it  must 
be  gathered  from  tlie  actual  conduct  of  men ;  we  must  find  by  observation  what  ends 
men  actually  pursue,  and,  if  we  can,  generalize  them  into  one  comprehensive  statement. 
The  function  of  argument  in  the  case  is  to  show  where  inconsistency  has  crept  in,  or  to 
make  professions  accord  with  practice.  Thus  it  is  that  the  supporters  of  utility  aver 
that  men,  even  although  refusing  the  theory,  still  proceed  upon  it  in  their  conduct;  and 
that  the  doctrine  cannot  be  impugned  consistently  with  the  admitted  motives  of  human 
action.  Human  beings,  as  a  rule,  have  no  other  end  in  life  but  happiness,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  others;  and  morality  belies  human  nature  if  it  does  not  accord  with 
this  universal  obiect  of  pnrsuit. 

Although  utilitarians  hold  that  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  are  properly  deter- 
mined by  a  calculation  of  the  consequences  as  regards  human  happiness,  they  do  not  all 
maintain  that  past  or  existing  systems  of  morals  have  been  on  all  points  framed  on  this 
principle.  Bentham  and  James  Mill  appear  to  have  thought  thiit  the  rule  has  always 
been  kept  in  view,  though  often  badly  applied.  But  others,  equally  earnest  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  onlv  legitimate  rule,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  past  and  existing  ethical 
precepts,  men  have  been  guided  nartly  by  utility,  and  partly  by  sentiment — that  is, 
liking  or  disliking  for  the  act  itseli,  irrespective  of  anv  further  consequences.  Thus, 
the  veneration  of  the  Hindu  for  the  cow,  on  which  ethical  duties  are  founded,  is  an 
instance  of  sentimental  liking;  the  Jewish  or  Mohammedan  prohibition  of  the  pig  is  a 
matter  of  sentimental  dislike.  In  the  ceremonial  rights  of  ablution,  so  widely  preva- 
lent, there  is  a  certain  show  of  utility,  mixed  up  with  the  fancy  of  cleanhness  or 
purity.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of  kings,  there  is  a  combination  of  utility  and 
sentiment. 

The  following  are  the  chief  objections  to  the  utilitarian  scheme,  with  the  arguments 
in  reply  : 

I.  It  is  maintained  that  happiness  is  not,  either  in  fact  or  in  right,  the  sole  aim  of 
human  pursuit;  that  men  actually,  deliberately,  and  by  conscientious  preference,  seek 
other  ends.  For  example,  virtue  is  an  end  in  itself,  to  be  sought  whether  it  yield  happi- 
ness or  not,  and  even  if  it  should  be  productive  of  the  greatest  misery.  The  qualitica- 
tion,  however,  is  always  added,  that  virtue,  in  the  long  run,  without  intending  it,  and 
all  the  more  for  not  intending  it,  is  the  unfailing  source  of  happiness. 

To  which  the  supporter  of  utility  answers: 

1.  It  is  quite  true  that  men  seek  other  ends  than  immediate  happiness  to  themselves 
imd  to  others,  and  that,  in  particular,  they  cultivate  the  virtues  as  ends  in  themselves, 
without  always  thinking  of  them  as  means  to  happiness.  But,  then,  this  is  by  the 
operation  of  a  familiar  law  of  the  mind,  whereby  what  was  originally  of  the  nature  of 
means  comes  at  length  to  be  valued'as  an  end;  such  is  the  well-known  case  of  the  love 
of  money.  The  virtues  of  justice  and  veracitv  are  essential  to  human  society,  just  as 
money  represents  the  basis  of  subsistence;  ana  by  frequent  association,  the  regard  that 
we  pay  to  the  end  is  transferred  at  last  to  the  means. 

2,  It  may  be  shown  in  many  ways  that  the  great  social  virtues  derive  their  worth,  in 
our  estimation,  from  their  subservience  to  human  happiness,  and  not  by  any  absolute 
title  of  their  own.  Take,  first,  veracity  or  truth,  which,  of  all  the  moral  duties,  has 
most  the  appearance  of  being  an  absolute  and  independent  requirement.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  even  this  is  not,  in  our  eyes,  an  unlimited  or  unqualified  virtue. 
Men  have  always  approved  of  deception  practiced  toward  an  enemy  in  war,  to  a  mad- 
man, or  a  highway  robber;  also  secrecy  or  concealment,  even  although  misintei-preted 
by  others,  is  generally  allowed — unless  it  leads  to  some  pernicious  results;  while,  if  the 
divulgence  of  truth  were  attended  with  harm,  it  would  be  universally  reprobated.  But 
an  absolute  standard  of  truth  is  incompatible  even  with  secrecy  or  disguise;  in  departing 
from  the  course  of  perfect  openness,  or  absolute  publicity  of  thought  and  action,  in 
every  possible  circumstance,  we  renounce  ideal  truth  in  favor  of  a  compromised,  qualified 
veracitjr — a  following  of  truth  only  so  far  as  is  expedient. 

Again,  as  regards  justice,  the  presence  of  considerations  of  utility  is  equally  obvious. 
There  is  no  absolute  rule  of  justice  that  does  not  bend  to  circumstances.  If  justice  be 
■defined,  giving  every  one  his  own  or  what  he  is  entitled  to,  there  is  the  show  of  an  abso- 
lute rule;  but,  in  reality,  nothing  is  determined.  The  meaning  is  to  give  to  each  what 
laid  and  custom  have  declared  to  be  a  man's  own.  It  is  declared  just  for  an  elder  son  to 
receive  a  larger  share  of  the  parental  estate  than  all  the  rest  of  the  children  put  together; 
but  it  is  clear  that  whatever  iustice  there  is  in  this  must  be  founded  on  some  ground  of 
expediency.    (See  on  this  subject,  J.  S.  Mill's  UtilHurianism,  chap,  v.) 

II.  It  is  further  objected  to  the  adoption  of  utility  as  the  standard  of  right,  that  the 
full  consequences  of  actions  are  too  numerous,  involved,  and  complicated  to  be  reduced 
to  calculation ;  and  that  even  where  the  calculation  is  possible,  people  have  seldom  time 
to  make  it. 

To  this  it  is  answered,  first,  that  the  primary  moral  duties  refer  to  conduct  that  can 
he  fully  calculated  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasoning  mind.    Tnus,  to  revert  to  the 
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two  leading  examples,  truth  and  justice:  the  hahitual  disregard  of  these  duties  woolii 
soon  brin^  a  society  to  utter  confusion  and  ruin;  without  them  there  could  be  no  social 
co-operation:  man  would  fall  below  the  condition  of  the  gregarious  animals;  the  race 
could  hardlv  be  saved  from  extirpation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  observance  of  thes& 
duties,  in  a  high  degree,  raises  to  a  corresponding  degree  the  means  of  human  happi- 
ness. The  bamnce  of  advantages  is  all  on  one  side — there  ia  no  case  for  the  other  side 
at  all. 

There  have  always  been  moral  rules  or  enactments  where  the  calculation  of  conse- 
quences was  much  less  easv;  for  example,  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  maintained 
in  some  countries  and  not  m  others;  and  there  have  been  considerable  difterenoes  as  to- 
the  forbidden  degrees  of  affinity  in  marriage.  In  these  usages  there  are  both  advau- 
tu^s  and  disadvantages,  and  the  preponderance  ia  variously  estiouited  by  different  cal- 
culators. In  such  cases  the  utilitarian  would  say:  Do  not  make  a  compulsory  enactment 
restricting  liberty,  which  restriction  is  ah  evil  in  itself,  unlesa  the  tM9ilance  of  advantages 
i^  unquestionable  and  great. 

As  to  the  argument  that  it  is  impoasible  to  make  the  calculation  of  consequences 
every  time  we  perform  a  moral  act,  the  reply  is,  this  is  unnecessary;  the  calculations  as  to 
the  various  duties  have  been  alreadv  made,  and  are  embodied  in  rules,  which  rules  we 
remember  and  apply  without  tlunking  of  the  process  gone  through  in  arriving  at  them. 
The  navigator  at  sea  does  not  need  to  compute  the  A'autteal  Almanac  eveiy  lime  he 
determines  his  longitude;  he  carries  it  to  sea  with  him  ready  for  use. 

III.  A  third  objection  is  that  men  in  all  ages  have  distmguished  between  the  ri^ht 
and  the  expedient,  that  is,  the  useful;  the  two  are  in  most  languages  put  in  opposition 
or  contrast.  The  reply  is  that  the  expedient,  when  thus  opposed  to  the  right,  commonly 
means  what  is  expedient  for  the  agent  at  the  time,  but  is  not  expedient  for  people  gen- 
erally, or  even  for  himself  in  the  long  run.  It  U  sometimes  expedient,  in  Uiis  sense,  to 
tell  a  lie,  to  rob,  or  to  murder;  but  such  actions  are  not  expedient  in  the  sense  of  general 
utility,  or  the  greatest  happiness  of  mankind. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  in  this  contrast  of  the  expedient  and  the  right,  that  the 
expedient  may  mean  simply  an  addition  to  our  conveniences  or  comforts,  something 
that  it  is  well  for  us  to  have,  but  that  we  might  do  without.  Thus  it  is  highly  expedient 
to  possess  cheap  postage,  railways,  and  electric  telegraphs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right 
points  to  the  essentials  of  our  existence;  without  the  fultillment  of  contracts,  respect  to 
life  and  property,  obedience  to  law,  society  would  be'  dissolved.  The  distinction  was 
expi-cssed  in  one  of  Cromwell's  speeches,  by  the  contrast  of  a  nation's  being  and  its  well- 
being;  what  secures  the  one  is  emphatically  the  right,  tiie  promotion  of  the  other  is  the 
expedient.     Rie^ht  is  the  highest  and  most  imperative  form  of  expediency. 

lY.  A  fourth  objection  against  the  utilitarian  scheme  is  that  all  useful  things  are  not 
made  obligatory;  it  may  be  useful  to  have  railways,  but  it  is  not  a  duty  of  every  man  to- 
make  them.  But  the  utilitarian,  while  contending  that  nothing  shoula  be  made  a  moral 
duty  but  what  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  does  not  hold  the  con  verse,  that 
whatever  promotes  human  welfare  is  a  moral  duty.* 

So  much  for  the  objections.  The  positive  ground  of  utilitarianism  is  that  men 
actually  recognize  happiness  as  their  paramount  consideration,  or  highest  end.  This,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  Each  one's  plan  of  life  is  principally 
made  up  of  ideas  of  happiness  to  self  or  to  others.  All  our  good  wishes  to  one  another 
are  repetitions  of  the  one  idea,  **May  you  be  happy."  The  seeming  exceptions  have 
been  noticed  above. 

One  of  the  strongest  confirmations  of  the  doctrine  is  derived  from  the  usual  Induce- 
ments to  right  conduct,  common  to  all  moralists.  We  find  that  no  one  can  preach  moral- 
ity witliout  making  use  of  its  bearings  upon  happiness.  The  very  meanine  of  the  terms 
expressive  of  the  highest  virtues — love,  goodness,  mercy,  compassion,  fideliiv,  honesty, 
inte§:rity,  justice— is  something  that  relieves  the  pains  and  augments  the  pleasures  of 
sentient  beings.  To  love  is  to  make  the  object  happier,  and  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law. 

Although  there  be  duties  occasionally  imposed  upon  men  that  have  no  obvious  ten- 
dency to  increase  happiness,  but  rather  to  diminish  it,  as  the  labors  of  some  cumbrous 
ceremonial  system  like  Hinduism,  those  duties  have  to  be  upheld  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  the  hope  of  reward,  still  testifying  to  the  predominating  motives  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  not,  however,  by  reference  to  traditional  observances  that  the  happiness 
motive  is  most  clearly  tested.  The  proper  plan,  as  remarked  by  Mr,  Samuel  Bailey,  is 
to  try  it  upon  some  fresh  case,  some  entirely  new  enactment,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
the  interest  or  happiness  of  the  community  is  the  «ole  consideration  appealed  to.  If  a 
new  law  of  inheritance  is  proposed,  or  a  new  government  board  constituted,  nobody- 
advances  any  other  criterion  but  expediency,  or  the  good  of  certain  persons  now  or  in 
the  future;  unless  such  expediency  can  be  shown,  no  one  will  move  in  the  matter  at  all; 
and  the  earnestness  of  the  promoters  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  their  sense  of  the 
resulting  good.  We  may,  through  blind  conservation,  keep  up  usages  not  only  destitnte- 
of  utility,  but  productive  of  harm ;  but  we  should  not  now  deliberately  set  up  for  the- 
first  time  any  practice  that  we  did  not  regard  as  conducive  to  somebody's  well-being. 
Traditional  associations  excepted,  the  strength  of  our  approbation  or  disapprobation 
always  follows  our  estimate  or  happiness  or  misery  produced.       ^  ^  GoOQlC 
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It  IS  worthy  of  remark  that  utility,  or  the  promotion  of  human  welfare*  as  it  is  the 
very  meaning  of  the  woric  of  a  public  benefactor,  expresses  the  sum  of  the  labors  of  all 
the  best  men  that  have  ever  lived. 

ITTO'PIA  (Gr.  w*,  not;  and  tapaa,  a  place,  equivalent,  therefore,  to  •* Nowhere")  is 
the  Dame  eiven  by  sir  Thomas  More  (q.v.)  to  the  imaginary  island  which  he  makes  the 
scene  of  his  famous  political  romance,  De  Optimo  MeipuohecB  Statu,  deque  Hova  Insula 
Utopia,  originally  published  in  Latin,  at  Lonvain,  in  1616,  and  translated  into  EngliBh 
by  bishop  Burnet.  This  island,  which  More  re])resMit8  as  having  been  discovered  by  a 
companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  is  the  abode  of  a  happy  society,  which,  in  virtue  of  its 
wise  organization  and  legislation,  is  free  from  the  harassing  cares,  inordinate  desires, 
and  customary  miseries  of  mankind.  More's  romance  obtained  a  wide  popularity,  and 
the  epithet  Utopian  has  since  been  applied  to  all  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  society 
which  are  deemed  not  pnicticable — e.g.,  to  those  of  St.  Simon  (q.v.)  and  Fourier  (q.v.). 
Everything,  however,  is  not  Utopian  that  is  called  such.  All  thegi*eat  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world  have  bad  to  ^mss  through  a  "  Utopian"  phase. 

IT'TRAC^UIBTB  (Lat.  uiraguistce,  from  utrdgu^— i.e.,  specie,  in  both  kinds),  a  name  at 
first  given  to  all  those  members  of  the  western  church,  in  the  14th  c,  principally  fol- 
lowers of  John  Huss,  who  contended  for  the  administration  of  the  eucbarist  to  the  laity 
under  both  kinds;  but  in  later  times  restricted  to  one  particular  section  of  the  Hussites, 
although  all  the  members  of  that  sect  alike  claimed  this  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
their  church  discipline.  The  name  may  be  said  to  date  from  1415,  when  the  followers 
of  John  Huss,  in  Prague,  and  elsewhere  in  Bohemia,  adopted  "  The  communion  of  the 
cup"  as  their  rallying  cry,  and  emblazoned  the  cup  upon  their  standards,  as  the  distin- 
guishing badge  of  the  association.  In  1417  the  university  of  Prague,  by  a  formal 
decision,  directed  that  all  the  laity  should  communicate  in  both  kinds;  and  the  council 
of  Constance,  in  conseauence,  prohibited  students  from  any  longer  resorting  to  Prague 
for  the  purposes  of  study.  The  Hussite  party,  on  the  contrarj",  made  the  demand  one 
(the  second)  of  the  four  points  upon  whicu  they  insisted  as  the  condition  of  their  sub- 
mission to  the  church.  Their  demands  were  rejected  by  the  council  of  Constance;  but 
the  council  of  Basel,  in  1483,  acceded  to  the  demand  for  the  cup,  under  the  condition  that, 
whenever  communion  was  so  administered,  the  ministering  priest  should  accompany  the 
ministration  with  a  declaration  that  Christ  was  contained  whole  and  entire  under  each 
species.  A  portion  of  the  Hupsite  party  was  content  with  the  explanation  of  this  and 
the  other  points  offered  by  the  council,  but  the  more  violent  held  out.  See  Huss.  The 
former  were  called  Utraguists,  and  continued  to  be  so  designated.  During  the  refor- 
mation troubles,  this  division  was  still  maintained.  The  Utraquists  were  favorably 
regarded  by  the  imperial  party;  and  after  the  baillo  of  MQhlberg,  in  1547,  they  alone 
were  formally  tolerated  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  leaders 
was  Jacobus  v.  Mies.  The  name  Utraquist  is  still  applied  to  certain  districts  or  villages 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  but  it  is  used  not  in  reference  to  this  theological  controversy, 
but  merely  to  convey  that,  in  these  villages  or  districts,  both  languages,  Bohemian  and 
German,  are  spoken. 

V'TBECET,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  South  Holland,  n.  by 
North  Holland  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  e.  by  Gelderland,  and  s.  by  the  Rhine  and  Leek.  It  is 
43  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  and  21  from  n.  to  south.  Sui^erficial  extent,  846,406  acres;  62.500 
of  which  are  arable.  180,000  pasture,  39,000  in  wood,  the  remainder  waste  land  and 
water.  The  chief  places  are  tltrecht.  Amersf6rt,  Rhenen.  Wijk  bij  Duurstede,  Mont- 
fort,  and  IjsFelstein  (pronounced  I'sselstein).  There  are  66  country  parishes,  the  num- 
ber having  been  reduced  from  86  by  union.  Pop.  '74,  181,957;  rather  more  than  86  per 
cent  are  Koman  Catholics;  the  remainder,  except  1611  Jews,  are  Protestants. 

The  country  is  varied  by  beautiful  hilly  districts,  level  fields,  orchards,  tilled  land, 
meadows,  and  moss.  The  hilly  tract  stretches  from  near  Amersfort  to  Rhenen  on  the 
Rhine.  21  miles.  It  is  well  wooded.  Rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat  are  sown;  sheep,  cat- 
tle, and  bees  extensively  kspt.  To  the  s.  of  this  belt  is  rich  clay  land,  producing 
excellent  wheat  and  barley.  Near  Amer8f6rt  and  Rhenen,  tobacco  is  largely  planted, 
the  crop  of  1865  being  948,750  lbs.  The  stock  amouuted  to  12, 771  horses,  76,989  homed 
cattle,  32,997  sheep,  20,547  swine,  4,678  goats,  and  18,835  bee-hives. 

Utrecht  is  watered  by  the  Rhine,  Vecht,  Leek,  Amstel,  Grebbe,  and  many  other 
rivers.  The  inland  fishing  is  trifling;  but  many  herrings,  eels,  flounders,  anchovies,  etc., 
are  taken  in  the  Zuy4er  2iee.  Besides  agriculture,  the  industries  are  soap-boiling,  saw- 
ing wood,  copper  and  iron  founding,  making  machinery,  carpets,  tiles,  bricks,  coarse 
pottery,  cement,  etc.  There  are  many  beautiful  country-seats,  the  climate  being  dry 
and  healthy. 

VTSEOHT  ( Uirqfeetiini,  or  Trc^eetum  ad  Khenum),  the  provincial  capital,  is  beautifully 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  district  composed  of  sand-hills,  woody  heaths,  rich  grassy 
meadows,  extensive  orchards,  flower-gardens,  and  cultivated  fields.  It  lies  24  m.  s.e. 
from  Amsterdam.  When  the  census  was  taken  (1869),  the  pop.  numbered  99,299;  at  the 
end  of  1877  it  was  67.841.  The  broad  walla  have  been  level^,  planted  with  trees,  and 
formed  into  beautiful  and  well-kept  promenades. 

Utrecht  is  favorably  situated  for  trade,  bein^  the  point  from  which  several  railways 
radiate,  and  having  excellent  water-communication  by  the  old  Rhine  and  the  Vecht.    The 
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staples  are  gcain,  cattle,  and  various  raanufactUFes.  It  is  the  residence  of  manv  noble 
families,  the  seat  of  a  university,  national  veterinary  school,  national  hospital,  high 
military  court,  the  mint,  etc.  Principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  or  Domkerk,  the 
town-liouse,  the  mint,  the  university,  and  several  handsome  bamcks  for  the  infan- 
try aod  cavalry,  especially  the  Willemskazeme.  The  cathedral  was  consecrated  to  8t. 
Mlartin  about  720.  In  1674,  a  hurricane  destroyed  the  body  of  the  building  between 
the  choir  and  the  tower,  so  that  the  latter  (321  ft.  high)  is  now  isolated.  The  famous 
university  of  Utrecht,  founded  in  1623,  numbers  about  500  students,  and  has  a  good 
library.  Utrecht  has  been  for  centuries  the  head-quarters  of  the  Jansenist  church  (q. v.). 
There  is  a  national  school,  for  military  surgeons;  a  grammar-school;  normal  school  for 
teachers;  a  musical  college,  for  elementary  singing,  the  piano,  and  violin;  a  historical 
society;  meteorological  institute;  medical  society;  pharmaceutical  society,  etc.  Educa- 
tion generally  stands  high. 

The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous.  Principal  industries  are — manufacturing 
tobacco  and  cigars,  woolen  fabrics  and  carpets,  making  salt,  furniture,  baskets,  tin, 
copper,  and  silver  work,  sawing  wood,  rope-niaking,  iron-founding,  book-printing,  etc 
The  royal  cigar  factory  alone  makes  40,000  daily. 

Utrecht  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  and  probably  was  founded  by 
the  Romans.  Here  the  famed  union  of  the  northern  provinces  for  the  defence  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  freedom  was  formed  Jan.  23,  1579.  For  a  short  time  in  1807,  Louis 
Napoleon,  king  of  Holland,  resided  in  Utrecht.  It  has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  among  others  pope  Adrian  VI.,  in  1459. 

Utrecht  has  acquired  a  degree  of  celebrity  for  the  treaties  there  concluded,  which 
brought  to  a  close  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  See  Succbsbion  Wabs.  After 
this  disastrous  conflict  had  endured  for  more  than  10  years,  Qreat  Britain,  finding  that 
the  reasons  which  had  prompted  her  to  engage  in  it  no  longer  existed,  tried  to  induce 
Austria  to  come  to  terms  with  France,  but  failing  in  this,  at  once  signed  private  pre- 
liminary articles  for  herself,  Oct.  8,  1711.  On  Jan.  12,  1712,  a  congress  was  opened  at 
Utrecht;  and  France,  desirous,  at  almost  any  price,  of  detaching  Britain  from  the  grand 
alliance,  voluntarily  made  so  many  concessions,  that  the  latter  had  only  further  to  de- 
mand the  banishment  of  the  elder  pretender,  whose  sojourn  in  France  had  been  a  source 
of  disQuictudc,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  indemnities  for  her  allies — 
all  which  points  were  at  once  conceded.  But  the  preposterous  demands  of  Austria, 
which  included  not  only  the  renunciation  by  the  Bourbons  of  the  entire  Spanish  enipire, 
but  the  restoration  of  all  those  places  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaties  of 
MUnster,  Nimeguen,  and  Ryswick,  and  the  retention  of  all  Austria's  conquests  in  Italy, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  Spain,  forced  the  French  to  break  off  the  conferences,  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  separate  peace  with  Britain,  and  compelling  the  other  allies,  by  negotiation 
or  arms,  to  lower  their  pretensions.  This  plan  was  successful;  agreement  on  all  points 
at  issue  was  established  between  France  and  Britain  in  Aug.,  1712;  and  arrangements 
were  also  come  to  with  Holland,  Portu^l,  Prussia,  and  Savoy  soon  afterward.  As 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  negotiated  in  its  own  name,  no  fewer  than  nine  distinct 
treaties  of  x>eace  were  signed  in  the  following  spring,  April  11,  1718.  By  the  treaty 
between  France  and  Britain,  the  former  ceded  St.  Kitrs,  Hudson  bay.  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland  (the  liberty  of  fishing  for  cod  being  reserved),  recognized  formally  the 
reigning  dynasty  and  the  Hanoverian  succession,  agreed  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk,  engaged  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united,  and  that 
no  part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  should  ever  be  ceded  or  transferred  to  France;  and 
Spain  renounced  her  Italian  possessions  in  favor  of  Austria,  and  gave  up  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  to  Britain,  with  which  power  she  also  concluded  the  amento  (q.v.)  treaty.  The 
chief  of  the  special  agreements  with  the  other  contracting  parties  were  as  follows:  Ypres, 
Enocke,  etc.,  to  be  exchanged  with  Holland  for  Douai,  Bouchain,  etc.,  and  a  treaty  of 
commerce  to  be  concluded;  both  banks  of  the  Amazon  to  belong  to  Portugal;  Spanish 
gelders  and  the  district  of  Kessel,  to  be  ceded  to  Prussia,  and  its  ruler's  title  of  kin^, 
assumed  in  1701,  formally  recognized,  Prussia  in  turn  resigning  all  claims  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Orange;  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  obtain  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king,  etc.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht  did  not  made  peace  with  Austria  and  the  German  empire ;  but  in  the 
following  year,  at  Rastadt  and  Baden,  they  agreed  to  substantially  the  same  terms  as 
were  proffered  at  Utrecht.  The  electors  of  (S)logne  and  Bavaria,  who  had  betn  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  were  restored;  Sardinia,  granted  to  Bavaria  at  Utrecht,  was 
restored  to  Austria;  Austria  renounced  her  claims  to  the  Spanish  succession;  the  cession 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy  was  confirmed;  Breisach  and  Freiburg,  in  the  Breis- 
gau,  were  also  given  to  Austria:  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Maritime  Alps  was  made  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Savoy;  and  on  failure  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  the  crown 
of  Spain  was  to  fall  to  the  house  of  Savoy.->See  lord  Mahon^s  Hittarif  of  ths  War  afBac- 
evasion  in  Spain  (Lond.  1832). 

ITTSS'EA,  an  old  t  of  Spain,  in  the  inrovince  of  SeviUa,  and  18  m.  by  railway  &e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  In  early  times,  it  was  flourishing  and  populous;  but  fell  into  a 
state  of  stagnancy,  from  which  it  has  begun  to  revive  along  ^th  the  rest  of  Spain.  It 
is  important  as  a  military  post,  contains  a  beautiful  Gothic  church,  a  Moorish  castle,  and 
cavalry  barracks.    The  streets  and  promenades  are  kept  clean  and  fresh  by  streams  of 
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rttnninff  water.  Utrecht  contains  upward  of  18,000  inbalrftants,  mostly  agriculturists 
engaged  in  tlie  frnxluctive  estates  which  surround  the  town.  Com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit 
are  produced.  Sheep  and  cattle,  as  well  as  a  breed  of  fierce  bulls,  are  reared  in  the 
vicinity. 

XT'TRICIiS  is  the  botanical  term  for  a  kind  of  seed  like  the  achenium  (q.v.).  In  tho 
utricle,  however,  the  pericarp  does  not  lie  close  to  the  seed,  but  surrounds  it  as  a  loose 
inflated  covering. 

UTRICULARIA.     See  Bladdebwokt,  anU. 

UTTSBIHG  C0UHTEB7SIT  COIH  is  an  offense  punishable  with  one  year's  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labor.  The  punishment  Is  inoreased  if,  besides  uttering,  the  person  has 
other  counterfeit  coin  in  his  poasession.  It  is  also  an  offense  to  utter  false  foreign 
coin  as  the  queen's  coin  or  as  foreign  coin. 

ITTTOX'ETEBi  a  market-t.  of  Staffordshire,  on  an  eminence  above  the  vale  of  the 
I>ove,  16  ra.  n.e.  of  Stafford.  A  ctiurch  with  an  ancient  tower  and  lofty  spire  is  the 
only  noteworthy  building.  There  are  two  large  breweries  in  the  town,  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  business.    Pop.  '71,  8,604. 

UVAL'DE,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Texas,  consisting  of  level,  fertile  plains;  1070  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  2,541—1995  of  American  birth,  63  colored.     Co.  seat,  Uvalde. 

U'VTJLA.    See  Pai^te. 

UWIN8,  Thomas,  178^1857;  b.  England;  educated  for  the  profession  of  an 
engraver,  but  became  a  painter  in  water-colors  and  oils.  His  pictures  were  mostly  of 
Italian  scenes,  and  among  the  most  popular  were:  *'  Dressing  for  the  Festa,  The  Fisher- 
man's  Song  of  Naples,  and  Interior  of  a  Saint  Manufactory  at  Naples." 

UXBBIBOE,  a  market-t.  in  the  co.  of  Middlesex,  on  the  Colne,  15  m.  w.  of  the  ci^ 
of  London.    Pop.  *71 ,  7, 407.    Its  com  market  is  one  of  the  most  important  m  the  kingdom. 

UZBE0K8.     See  Usbeos. 


VTHE  twenty-second  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  is  derived  directly  from  the 
tt  Lat.  character  v,  which  represented  originally  both  the  consonant  v  and  the  vowel 
'  u  (see  U).  The  name  of  tne  letter  is  derived  from  the  Phenician  and  Hebrew  'oau 
(signifying  a  nail,  which  the  form  of  the  letter  originally  resembled),  which  stood  sixth 
in  the  alphabet,  and  became  the  digamma  (q.v.)  of  the'  old  Greek,  and  the/ of  the  Latin 
(see  F).  The  (Jreek  v  (see  Alphabet),  from  which  the  Lat.  v  is  taken,  had,  in  the  clas- 
sical period,  degenerated  into  a  sound  like  the  French  m,  and  in  modern  Greek  is  undis- 
tinguishable  from  t.  The  Greeks,  after  they  had  lost  the  digamma,  represented  Lat.  v 
by  ov  or  P\  e.g.,  Ovappoov  or  Bappoov  =  Varro,  J5zp;^zAz'o?  =  Virgiiius.  In  the 
beginning  of  Latin  words,  v  must  have  had  a  consonantal  sound  approaching  that  of  v 
in  English,  as  is  inferred  from  its  persistence  as  compared  with  the  Greek  digamma: 
e.g.,  Vinum  =  {Jf)otvoi,  Vesta  =  'Edria.  Between  two  vowels,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
often  dropped  out,  as  in  nuper  for  nonumper^  Jupiter  for  Jovipiter,  prudem  for  providem; 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  it  had  in  that  position  the  power  of  a  semivowel,  like 
Eng.  w.  In  new  high  Ckrman,  t?  takes  the  place  of  Gothic  and  Eng. /(seeF),  and  is 
pronounced  like/,  while  the  t?-sound  is  expressed  by  w. 

VAAL  BIYEB,  the  Dutch  name  of  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Gariep 
or  Orange  river,  and  signifying  yellow,  from  the  color  of  its  waters  when  in  flood,  its 
Hottentot  name,  Ky  Gariep,  having  really  the  same  signification ;  the  Bctjuans  call  it 
Namagari.  It  rises  in  the  Mount  of  Sources,  at  the  n.w.  angle  of  Natal,  and  running  a 
very  circuitous  course  of  about  500  m.,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Orange  River 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  Betjuana  tribes,  it  joins  the  other  great  branch, 
the  Nu  Gariep  or  Orange  river,  in  lat.  29"  10'  s.,  long.  24°  28'  east. 

VACATIOK,  in  legal  language,  means  the  holiday  usually  enjoyed  by  lawyers  in  con^ 
sequence  of  many  of  the  courts  being  closed,  and  thereby  some  steps  in  a  suit  not* being 
competent  during  part  of  the  autumn  of  each  year.  There  are  short  vacations  during 
other  parts  of  the  year;  but  the  long  vacation  is  that  which  extends  from  Aug.  10  to 
Oct.  24,  and  during  that  part  of  tiiie  year  it  is  usual  for  legal  business  to  be  in  great  meas- 
ure suspended. 

VACOIHATIOK  is  the  process  by  which  a  specific  disease,  termed  vaccinia,  or  cow- 
pox  (from  the  Latin  word  t)a<5ca,  a  cow),  is  introduced  into  the  human  organism  with  the 
view  of  protecting  it  against  an  attack  of  an  incomparably  more  severe  disorder — viz., 
small'pox.  For  the  history  of  this  remarkable  discovery  of  vaccination — "  that  mas- 
ter-piece of  medical  induction"— -we  must  refer  to  the  life  of  .Tenner  (q.v.).  In  his 
Inguirv  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  VarioUx  Vaceinm,  published  1798,  he  established 
the  following  facts:  (1)  That  this  disease  casually  communicated  to  man  has  the  power 
of  rendering  him  unsusceptible  of  smallpox:  (2)  that  the  specific  cow-pox  alone,  and 
not  other  eruptions  affecting  the  cow,  which  might  be  confounded  with  it,  had  this  pro- 
tective power;  (8)  that  the  cow-pox  might  be  communicated  at  will  from  the  cow  to 
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man  by  the  band  of  the  surgeoD,  whenever  the  requUite  opportanity  existed;  and  (4) 
that  the  cow-pox  once  ingrafted  on  the  human  subject,  nught  be  continued  from  inoi- 
\iUuaI  to  individual  by  successive  transmissions,  conferring  on  each  the  same  immunity 
from  smallpox  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  one  first  infected  direct  from  the  cow. 

The  method  of  vacdnatinf  and  the  phenomena  of  cow-pox,  as  observed  in  the  human 
subject  after  vaccination,  claim  our  first  and  chief  attention.  Except  under  circum- 
stances of  special  risk  (as,  for  instance,  where  small-pox  is  in  the  neighborhood),  children 
should  only  be  vaccinated  when  they  are  in  apparently  good  health.  Diarrhea  and 
skin  diseases  are  especially  to  be  avoided;  and  it  is  important  to  see  that  there  is  no 
chafing  behudd  the  ears,  or  in  the  folda  of  the  neck  or  groin.  As  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  from  snuU-pox  in  England  during  the  six  consecutive 
years  1856-61,  took  place  in  children  of  less  tlian  one  year,  it  is  obviously  expedient 
that  children  should  be  vaccinated  in  very  early  infancy,  provided  health  permits.  Dr. 
SeatoD,  in  his  comprehensive  article  on  this  subject  m  Reynold *s  Syetem  of  Medicine 
(1866.  vol.  i.  p.  489),  observes  that  "plump  and  healthy  children  living  in  large  towns 
should  be  vaccinated  when  a  month  or  six  weeks  old;  in  more  delicate  children,  the 
vaccination  might  be  postponed  till  they  are  two  or  three  months  old;  but  all,  except 
those  whose  state  of  health  positively  contra-indicates  vaccination,  should  be  vaccinated 
by  the  age  of  three  months.'  This  early  age  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  free  from 
the  irritation  of  teething. 

The  Ivmph  to  be  used  should  alwavs  be  taken  from  a  healthy  child,  and  from 
thoroughly  characteristic  vesicles;  and  when  lymph  in  all  respects  satisfactory  cannot  be 
procured  as  is  often  the  case  in  countir  districts,  the  operaiion  should  be  postponed. 
Lymph  is  usually  taken  when  the  vesicle  is  fully  formeo,  which  is  usually  about  a  week 
after  vaccination ;  if  it  is  not  taken  till  the  areola  (which  will  be  presently  described) 
is  complete,  its  protective  power  is  far  less  certain.  *•  Prime  lymph,"  says  Dr.  8eaton, 
*'  has  always  a  certain  degree  of  viscidity;  and  a  thin  serous  lymph,  even  from  a  vesicle 
which  is  not  advanced,  is  to  be  avoided.  Babies  are  much  better  lymph-givers  than 
elder  children  or  adults;  and  children  of  dark  complexion,  not  too  florid,  with  a  thick, 
smooth,  clear,  skin,  yield  the  finest  and  most  effective  lymph."  Lymph  should  always, 
if  practicable,  be  passed  direct  from  arm  to  arm;  and  preserved  lymph  should  only  be 
had  recourse  to  when  a  vaccinated  child  cannot  be  obtained.  A  good  vesicle  freely 
punctured  on  its  surface  exudes  enough  lymph  or  vaccine  matter  for  the  direct  vacina- 
tiou  of  five  or  six  children,  and  for  charging  six  or  eieht  ivory  points  for  future  emer- 
gencies. The  process  of  vaccination  consists  essential^  in  introducing  the  lymph  into  the 
structure  of  the  tnie  skin,  or  in  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  absorbing  surface.  This 
may  he  effected  in  various  ways,  one  of  the  most  common  being  by  puncture.  As  the 
operation  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  performing  it  may  prove 
useful  to  many  of  our  colonial  readers,  we  shall  briefly  describe  it.  The  skin  on  the  out- 
side of  the  arm,  below  the  shoulder,  should  be  held  upon  the  stretch,  and  a  very  sharp, 
clean  lancet,  well  charged  with  lymph,  should  be  made  to  puncture  the  skin  from  above 
downward,  at  an  angle  of  about  45"*,  and  be  made  just  to  enter  the  true  skin.  The  matter 
thus  inserted  is  retained  by  the  valvular  character  of  the  puncture  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  skin.  In  this  form  of  the  operation,  not  less  than  five  or  six  such  punctures  should 
be  made,  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  other;  and  for  the  stike  of  security,  three 
punctures  may  be  made  on  each  arm.  If  the  lymph  is  preserved  on  points,  each  point, 
after  being  held  in  the  steam  of  hot  water  so  as  to  dissolve  the  lymph,  should  be  in- 
serted into  the  punctures  made  by  an  ordinary  lancet.  8ome  surgeons  make  a  number 
of  minute  superficial  punctures  over  a  patch  of  the  size  of  a  fourpennypiece,  and  spread 
the  lymph  over  this  spot  with  the  flat  part  of  the  lancet:  this  kind  of  tatooing  should  be 
repeatea  on  three  spots.  Others  make  a  number  of  parallel  scratches,  or  crossed 
scratches,  with  a  charged  lancet;  and  others,  again,  use  special  scarifiers  or  rakes,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  needle-points  inserted  in  an  ivory  handle;  and  drawn  either  once 
or  a^n  at  right  aneles  over  the  tense  skin,  the  lymph  being  then  plastered  over  the 
scarified  surface.  Of  these  various  plans.  Dr.  Beaton  believes  that  the  best  marks  and 
most  successful  treatment  result  from  this  last  plan  of  cross  scratches.     A  far  better 

Slan  of  preserving  lymph  than  that  of  drying  it  on  points,  is  that  of  preserving  it  in  a 
uid  state  in  Husband's  closed  capillary  tubes,  in  which  form  it  is  reaoy  for  use  without 
any  preparation.  When  the  operation  is  successfully  performed,  the  skin  at  the  spot 
becomes  slightiy  elevated,  hard,  and  red  on  the  third  or  fourth  day;  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  a  vesicle  of  a  blueish-white  color  forms,  which  presents  an  elevated  edee  and  a 
depressed  cup.  It  is  distended  with  clear  lymph,  and  attains  its  perfection  on  the  eighth 
day ;  and  now,  or  on  the  ninth  day,  the  vesicle  is  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  ring  or 
arr ola;  on  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  days  the  vesicle  becomes  a  pustule,  the  cupped 
form  disappears,  tiie  areola  enlarges  till  it  becomes  a  circle,  with  a  diameter  of  from 
one  to  three  inches.  On  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  days  the  pustule  dries 
up;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  tiie  scab  separates  and  falls  off,  it  seldom 
remains  so  long  as  the  twenty -fifth  day.  It  leaves  a  cicatrix,  which  commonly  is  perma- 
nent^ in  after  life,  circular,  somewhat  depressed,  dotted  or  indented  with  minute  pits, 
and  in  some  instances  radiated.  The  establishment  of  the  areola  is  accompanied  with 
constitutional  disturbances,  as  indicated  by  restlessness  and  heat  of  skin,  freouent 
derangement  of  the  stomadi  and  bowels,  and  occasional  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the 
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arm-pit.  These  symptoms'are  seldom  severe,  but  seldom  quite  absent.  We  occnsionally* 
meet  with  cases  in  which  the  course  of  the  above  symptoms  is  modified,  as  when  thejr 
are  simply  retarded,  or  simply  accelerated,  or  altogether  irregular  and  spurious;  and  it 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  *' a  vaccination  presenting  any  deviation  from  tlie 
perfect  character  of  the  vesicle  and  the  regular  development  of  the  areola,  is  not  to  be 
relied  on  as  protective  against  small-pox.— Seaton,  &p,  eU.  As  a  general  rule,  neither 
the  local  nor  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  ordinary  vaccination  require  any  treatment. 

From  investigations  conducted  some  years  ago  by  order  of  the  government,  and  pub- 
lished in  several  of  the  Reports  of  the  Medical  OJle&rofthe  Privy  Council,  it  appears  that 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  vaccination  is  often  so  imperfectly  performed  as  to  leave  no 
mark,  and  to  exert  no  protective  power.  Mr.  Marson  of  the  Small-pox  hospital  believes 
that  with  good  lymph,  and  the  observance  of  all  proper  precautions,  a  good  vaccinator 
should  not  fail  of  success  in  his  attempts  to  vaccinate  above  one  in  150  cases;  while  Dr. 
Seaton  puts  one  failure  as  a  fair  proportion  in  170  cases. 

The  official  inquiries  above  referred  to,  in  the  course  of  which  the  arms  of  nearly 
half  a  million  vaccinated  children  were  examined,  prove,  a^s  Dr.  Seaton,  who  was 
employed  in  the  investigation,  the  great  extent  to  which  imperfect  or  insufficient  vacci- 
nation has  obtained:  taking  the  country  throughout,  not  more  than  one  child  in  eight  was 
found  to  be  so  vaccinated  as  to  have  the  highest  degree  of  protection  that  vaccination  ia 
capable  of  affording;  and  not  more  than  one  in  three  could,  on  the  most  Indulgent  esti^ 
mate,  be  considered  as  well  protected.  The  main  causes  of  this  imperfect  success  were 
the  following:  "(1)  The  frequency  with  which  practitioners,  instead  of  attempting 
fully  to  infect  the  system,  had  been  satisfied  with  insertions  of  lymph  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce only  one,  two,  or  three  ordinary  vesicles;  X^)  the  want  of  due  attention  to  th© 
selection  ot  ihQ  lymph  used  in  vaccinating;  (3)  carelessness  and  clumsiness  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  vaccination,  so  that,  if  the  operation  did  not  wholly  fail,  it  very  fre- 
quently resulted  in  a  less  degree  of  effect  than  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the  operator  to 
produce;  and  (4)  the  great  and  unnecessary  extent  to  which  the  use  of  preserved  and 
conveyed  lymph  was  substituted  for  vaccination  direct  from  the  arm." — Seaton,  op.  «•*., 
p.  503.  The  following  observations  made  by  Drs.  Buchanan  and  Seaton  during*  the 
epidemic  of  small-pox  in  London  in  1863;  on  upwards  of  50,000  children  in  various 
national  and  parochial  schools,  workhouses,  etc.,  are  of  such  extreme  importance  that 
we  make  no  apology  for  inserting  them.  Some  of  the  cliildren  had  never  been  vacci- 
nated ;  the  large  majority  had  been  vaccinated  in  various  manners  and  degrees.  Of  ^y^tt 
1000  children  without  any  mark  of  YAccination,  no  fewer  than  360  had  scars  of  small- 
pox; whiie  of  every  1000  children  who  had  evidence  of  vaccination,  only  1.78,  on  an 
average,  had  any  such  traces:  and  with  regard  to  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  vacci- 
nation, it  was  found  that,  of  children  having  four  or  more  cicatrices,  only  0.62  per  lOOO 
had  any  trace  of  small-pox ;  while  of  those  who  had  a  single  bad  mark,  19  per  1000  were 
scarred  by  small-pox.  Hence  the  best  vaccination  was  more  than  80  times  as  protective 
as  the  worst,  and  the  worst  was  more  than  47  times  better  than  none  at  all.  Tiie  import* 
ance  of  the  completeness  of  the  vaccination,  as  shown  by  the  cicatrices,  is  also  well  shown 
by  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Marson.  From  the  study  of  more  than  15,000  cases  at 
the  small-pox  hospital,  he  finds  that  while  the  unvaccinated  died  at  the  rate  of  37  per 
cent,  the  vaccinated  have  died  at  the  rate  of  only  6J  per  cent;  the  mortality  among 
those  with  four  or  more  scars  being  only  0.55,  while  that  among  those  with  only  a  single 
scar  was  7.73  per  cent;  so  that,  while  the  average  risk  which  vaccinated  persons  run  if 
they  do  catch  small-pox  is  about  \  of  the  risk  run  by  unvaccinated  persons,  well- 
vaccinated  persons  run  less  than  ^  part  of  the  risk.  It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind 
thai,  while  few  unvaccinated  persons  do  not  at  some  period  of  life  sustain  an  attack  of 
small-pox,  the  cases  are  comparatively  rare  in  which  a  well- vaccinated  person  catches 
the  disorder;  so  that  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  shows  itself  in  two  ways,  viz.: 
(1)  in  shielding  the  constitution,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  from  any  kind  of  an 
attack  of  small-pox;  and  (2)  in  the  exce|^tional  cases,  of  so  modifying  the  disease  as 
almost  invariably  to  deprive  it  of  danger  to  life,  or  of  those  terrible  disfigurements  which 
the  unmodified  disease  so  frequently  leaves  behind  it. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  re-vaccination,  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  its 
utility  and  necessity  stand  upon  no  speculative  reasoning,  but  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
experience  and  observation.  This  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  same  care 
and  pains  as  primary  vaccination,  nor  should  it  be  left  to  periods  when  small-pox  is 
epidemic,  but  should  be  performed  on  all  persons  after  puberty,  and  this  is  the  more 
necessary  for  the  primary  operation  is  often  very  imperfectly  performed.  During  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox,  even  young  children,  if  the  marks  of  the  primary  vaccination 
are  at  all  imperfect,  should  most  decidedly  be  re-vaccinated.  In  re-vaccinatin«  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  "the  local  results  of  re-vacci nation  of  anv  individual  give 
us  absolutely  no  information  whatever  as  to  the  constitutional  condition  in  which  tlie 
re-vaccinated  person  was  with  regard  to  the  liability  to  contract  small>pox/' 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  dangers  of  vaccination;  and  the  well-known 
Hivalta  case,  in  which  an  infant  thus  communicated  syphilis  to  a  whole  population  in  & 
remote  district  of  Piedmont  (see  STPHTLre);  and  the  death  some  years  ago  of  a  distin- 
guished middle-aged  baronet  from  (as  it  was  alleged)  vaccination  with  impure  lymph, 
have  directed  special  attention  to  the  subject.    For  the  discussion  of  this-sublect  we 
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must  refer  to  Mr.  Simon's  Papers  rdaUw  to  the  HUtory  and  Practiee  of  VaceinaHan;  and 
we  will  only  remark  that  those  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  vaccinatioD,  and  those  who 
have  had  tlie  most  extensive  experience  in  the  diseases  of  children,  concur  in  the  belief 
of  the  non-communicability  of  disease  by  this  operation. 

The  relations  between  smtUl-pox  in  man  and  cow-pox  in  the  cow,  claim  a  passing 
remark.  Jenner  believed  that  they  were  essentially  the  same  disease,  and  that  they  had 
a  common  origin  in  the  grease  of  the  horse.  Various  experimenls  have  been  made  to 
inoculate  healihy  cows  with  small  pox,  and  those  of  Mr.  Ceely,  of  Aylesbury,  in  1839. 
and  of  Mr.  Badcock.  of  Brighton,  in  1840,  who  induced  vesicles  by  inoculating  cows 
with  small-pox  virus,  and  thus  obtained  a  supply  of  genuine  vaccine  lymph,  place  the 
identity  of  the  diseases  bevond  all  question.  The  disease  really  known  as  grease  appears 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  cow-pox  or  small-pox;  but  the  horse  occasionally  suffers  an 
affection  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  small-pox  in  man  and  the  cow-pox  in  cows; 
and  the  lymph  from  this  horse-pox  has  been  successfully  used  for  vaccination. 

In  conclusion,  a  brief  paragraph  must  be  devoted  to  the  legal  bearings  of  the  question. 
In  1841  the  vaccination  act  was  passed,  which  made  the  practice  of  inoculatmg  with 
small-pox  virus  unlawful.  In  1858,  another  act,  known  as  lord  Lyttelton's  vaccination 
act,  was  passed,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  practice  of  vaccination  compulsory,  but 
this,  though  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  proved  a  very  imperfect  measure.  The  public 
health  act,  passed  in  1858,  gives  to  the  privy-council  the  power  of  appointing  public 
fHxednator*  to  give  instruction  in  all  practical  points  bearing  on  vaccination,  for  granting 
certificates  of  proficiency,  and  for  the  vaccination  of  poor  persons  residing  in  unions 
and  parishes.  They  have,  moreover,  made  arrangements  for  supplying  lymph,  guaran- 
teed by  the  national  vaccine  board,  to  all  medical  practitioners  who  apply  to  "the 
registrar  of  the  national  vaccine  establishment,  privy-council  office,  Loudon,  s.w."  The 
vaccination  act  of  1867  was  passed  to  "consolidate  and  amend  the  statutes  relating  to 
vaccination  in  England."  By  it  the  parent  must  have  the  child  vaccinated  within  thi'ee 
calendar  months  from  the  child's  birth,  and  the  vaccination  must  be  repeated  until  suc- 
cessfuL    The  vaccination  act  of  1871  adds  one  or  two  new  provisions. 

TACGimA'OEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  differing  from  erieem  chiefly  in 
having  an  inferior  ovary  and  succulent  fruit.  Many  botanists  make  it  a  section  of  ericea. 
About  200  species  are  known,  natives  of  temperate  climates,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
chiefly  in  the  nortJ^ern  hemisphere.  A  few  species,  remarkable  as  being  parasitic,  are 
natives  of  Peru.  The  vacciniaces  are  shrubs,  and  rarely  small  trees,  with  numerous 
round  or  angular  branches,  simple  leaves  on  very  slj^ort  stalks,  and  flowers  solitary  or  in 
Tacemes.  Whortleberries  (q.  v.)  and  cranberries  (q.  v.)  are  the  most  familiar  examples  of 
the  order. 

VAOH  Giterally,  speech)  is  another  name  of  saraswati  (q.v.),  the  female  energy  of  the 
Hindu  god  Brahman. 

TACHASPATI  (literally,  "lord  of  speech,"  from  the  Sanskrit  vdeh,  speech,  and  pati, 
lord)  is,  in  Hindu  mythology,  one  of  the  usual  names  of  vrChoipati  (q.r?),  the  instructor 
of  the  gods. 

VACHEROT,  IItienits.  b.  France,  1809;  studied  at  the  normal  school  in  Paris;  pro- 
fessor there,  1833;  succeeded  Cousin  at  the  Sarbonne,  1837-51,  but  was  suspended  through 
\iltramontiine  influence;  was  dismissed.  1852,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  to  Napoleon 
III.,  and  imprisoned  3  months  for  his  treatise  La  demoeraiie,  and  disfranchised  till 
1870;  elected  to  the  national  assembly,  1871.  He  published  ffisioire  critique  de  Vecole  cC 
Alexandrie;  La  Metaphynqtie  et  Id  Science;  £J8sai$  de  PhUosopMe  criHgve;  La  Beliffion. 

VACUUM  literally  means  empty  space,  or  space  wholly  devoid  of  matter.  From 
Aristotle  to  Descartes,  metaphysical  speculators  took  the  question  into  their  own  hands, 
jmd,  of  course,  wrote  nonsense  about  it.  Thus,  Descartes  commits  the  absurdity  of  sa3'- 
ingthat,  if  a  vessel  be  perfectly  empty,  its  |ides  must  be  in  contact — confounding  the 
totally  distinct  ideas  of  matter  and  apace.  The  dictum  that  nature  ahlwre  a  vacuum, 
was  employed  to  account  for  the  rise  of  water  in  pumps;  but  it  was  presently  found  that 
nature  did  not  abhor  a  vacuum  through  more  than  an  elevation  of  about  S2  feet.  8ee 
ToRRiCBLLi.  When  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  its  legitimate  owners,  the  experimental 
philosophers,  such  absurdities  disappeared,  but  real  difficulties  were  detected.  So  far 
as  experiment  has  yet  guided  us,  we  may  assert  that  vacuum  cannot  exist.  The  inter- 
-stellar  spaces,  though  probably  devoid  of  ordinary  ponderable  matter,  or  at  best  onlv  occa- 
sionally visited  by  it,  are  certainly  pervaded  by  the  luminiferons  medium.  Bee  £TBsit, 
UNDUiiATORT  Thbort,  that  this  is  matter  (q.  v.).  is  amply  proved  by  the  effects  of  its 
vibrations  on  the  eye,  and  by  the  resistance  which  it  has  been  discovered  to  oppose  to 
the  motion  of  Encke's  comet.  It  is  not  merely  for  the  propagation  of  light  and  heat  that 
we  are  forced  to  assume  that  the  universe  is  a  plenum;  iHewton  expressly  said  (see  Forck, 
where  the  quotation  is  given  at  greater  length) "  That  gravity  should  be  innate,  inherent, 
and  essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body  inay  act  upon  another  at  a  distance  through  a 
-vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  anything  else,  by,  and  through  which  their  action  and 
force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity,  that  I  believe 
no  man  who  has  in  philosophical  matters  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking  can  ever  fall 
into  it."    Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  this;  and  we  have  in  addition,  the  results  of 
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modern  observation,  which  show  a  connection  between  sun-spots,  planetary  cohfigurations, 
and  terrestrial  magnetism,  obviously  requiring  some  material  channel  to  exist  between 
the  sun  and  its  secondaries.    Faraday's  electrical  discoveries  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 

But,  in  ordinary  language,  a  vacuum  is  said  to  be  produced  (more  or  less  perfect) 
when  ordinary  ponderable  matter,  such  as  air,  is  more  or  less  completely  removed  from 
the  interior  of  a  closed  vessel.  Till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  most 
perfect  vacuum  that  could  be  obtained  was  what  is  calleii  the  Torricellian  vacuum — i.e., 
the  space  above  the  mercury  in  a  carefully  filled  barometer-tube.  Such  a  vacuum,  how- 
ever, is  almost  useless  for  experimental  purposes,  and,  besides,  it  contains  mercurial 
vapor. 

A  suggestion  of  Davy's,  recently  re-invented  and  greatly  improved  by  Andrews,  gives 
the  means  of  procuring  a  much  more  perfect  vacuum  than  the  Torricellian.  An  ordinary 
air-pump  removes  all  but  about  the  ^  of  the  gas  in  the  receiver — ^i.  e.,  pi*oduce8  a  vacuum 
of  about  I  inch,  as  it  is  called.  But  if  the  gas  employed  be  carbonic  acid,  admitted  and 
pumped  out  several  times,  so  as  to  get  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  last  trace  of  air,  the 
remaining  gas  will  be  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  means  of  moistened  caustic  potash  pre- 
viously placed  in  the  receiver.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  should  also  be  present  to 
desiccate  the  potash  when  it  has  done  its  work.  In  this  way,  Andrews  easily  obtained 
a  vacuum  of  ^^  of  an  inch,  which  remained  unchanged  for  a  fortnight.  Here  all  but 
iftg^ooo  of  the  air  had  been  removed.  Further  improvements,  devised  by  Frankland, 
Gassiott,  and  others,  have  been  made  in  this  process,  especially  for  the  production  of 
(so-called)  vacuum-tubes  for  the  study  of  electrical  discharges;  and  the  exhaustion  has 
been  sometimes  earned  so  far  that  the  attenuated  matter  remaining  was  unable  to  con- 
duct the  discharge  of  an  induction-coil. 

VAQA,  Pkrino  dbl,  or  Piktro  Buonaccorsi,  1500-47;  b.  Florence;  went  to  Pome; 
was  employed  by  Raphael  on  designs  in  fresco  for  the  Vatican;  became  greatly  nistiu- 
f^uished  as  a  painter  after  the  death  of  Kaphael ;  was  impriiioned  during  the  sack  of 
Kome,  1527;  when  released  he  went  to  Qenoa;  returned  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.  His  style  of  design  was  that  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  he  excelled  in  classical 
and  religious  subjects:  his  finest  work  is  the  ''  Creation  of  Eve,  "at  Rome. 

VAGRAKTB,  or  Tramps,  a  class  of  bcffgars,  many  thousands  in  number,  who,  having 
their  headquarters  in  the  large  towns  in  England,  wander  about  the  country,  subsisting 
upon  charity  and  plunder.  In  England  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  still  more  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  have  always  been  averse  to  putting  restraints  upon  the  inclinations  of  'even 
viciously  disposed  persons,  and.  consequently,  the  country  has  never  been  without  a  class 
of  habitual  vagrants — bepgai-s  and  pilferers  by  profession.  But  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  number  of  these  social  pests  has,  for  many  years  pjist,  been  declining,  abso- 
lutely as  well  as  relatively  to  population.  The  statute-book  has  long  contained  laws 
against  vagrancy,  but  they  have  never  been  systematically  executed.  The  severest  of 
tile  early  "laws  were  directed  against  the  gypsies — ^at  one  time  a  really  formidable 
class  of  vagrants — and  against  wandering  soldiers  and  marines,  and  persons  pretend- 
ing to  be  discharged  soldiers  and  marines.  Such  vagrants  were  made  liable  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  felony.  The  vagrancy  laws  are  now  comprised  in  the  acts  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  8S, 
1  and  2  Vict.  c.  88,  the  vagrant  act  amendment  act  of  1873,  supplemented  by  local 
police  regulations.  Thoee  statutes  (using  the  descriptive  phrases  of  previous  enactments) 
made  idle  and  disorderly  persons — that  is,  persons  able,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  neglecting  to  do  so — liable  to  one  month's  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labor;  rogues  and  vagalwnds  (habitual  vagrants  and  persons  suspected  of 
living  by  crime),  liable  to  three  months*  imprison ment«nd  hard  labor;  and  a  third  class, 
described  as  incorrigible  rogues,  liable  to  be  committed  for  trial  at  the  sessions,  to  be 
kept  to  hard  labor  in  the  interim,  and  after  conviction,  to  be  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  with  whipping  in  the  case  of  males.  The  police  have 
authority  to  enter  houses  of  reception  for  travelers,  and  to  arrest  persona  suspected  of 
falling  under  any  of  the  above  named  descriptions,  and  carry  them  before  a  magistrate 
for  trial.  But  between  the  dilBculty  of  finaing  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  character 
of  persons  thus  found  wandering,  the  commendable  fear  of  making  mistakes,  the 
popular  feeling  that  vagrancy  is  not  a  crime,  and  the  unwillingness  of  magistrates 
to  add  to  the  expense  of  prison  estsblishments,  the  statutory  powers  have  never  beea 
used  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  prevalence  of  vagrancy. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  direct  and  material  support  has  been  given  to  vagrancy  by 
the  arangements  which,  under  the  new  poor-law,  now  exist  in  most  districts  for  the 
.  relief  of  the  traveling  poor.  In  almost  every  union  workhouse  in  England  there  is  a 
casual  ward,  intended  for  poor  artisans  and  laborers  making  their  way,  as  they  some- 
times have  to  do,  from  places  where  work  is  slack  to  places  where  it  is  plentiful.  The 
casual  ward  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  ihe  vagrant,  for  whom  the  law  provides  only 
a  prison-cell.  From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  its  occupants  are  usually  habitual 
vagrants.  Here  the  vagrant  gets  his  supper,  his  bed,  and  in  most  cases  his  breakfast.  The 
fare  is  exceedingly  meager— a  little  bread  with  occasionally  a  bit  of  cheese,  or  a  small  quan- 
tity of  skillev  (gruel);  and  the  sleeping  accommodation  is  usually  worse  than  that  of  the 
lowest  lodging-houses — cleanliness  hieing  impossible  wiih  such  occupants,  and  there 
being  no  desire  to  give  them  comfort.    But  the  vagrant  gets  supplies  of  food  in  his 
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wanderings  by  begging  and  plundering;  and  be  seeks  the  casual  ward  chiefly  for  the 
shelter  and  the  society.  In  1848  Mr.  Charles  Buller»  then  president  of  the  poor-law 
board,  prescribed  a  set  of  rules,  which  for  a  time  almost  deprived  the  vagrant  of  this 
resource.  Relief  was  to  be  refused  to  all  able-bodied  young  men  unless  they  produced 
passes  or  certificates  declaring  their  character  from  a  clerfl^man  or  some  person  in  a 
public  position,  or  unless  the  workhouse  officials  were  satisned  they  were  actually  des- 
titute; orders  for  the  casual  ward  were  to  be  given  only  by  the  police — whom  the  tramp 
negards  as  his  natural  enemies ;  and  a  suitable  task  of  work  was  to  be  exacted  from 
«very  person  relieved.  But  these  rules  were  soon  withdrawn.  In  a  good  many  cases, 
the  police  are  still  employed  to  give  away  the  orders,  and  on  the  whole  with  advantage; 
but  passes  (this  was  the  really  valuable  regulation)  are  not  reauired  ;  and  in  not  a  few 
cases,  no  task  of  work  is  exacted,  because  the  poor-law  guardians  found  that  they  loat 
monev  upon  the  work  done  by  vagrants.  In  other  cases,  an  option  is  given  to  tlie  tramp 
of  doing  a  certain  amount  of  work,  or  going  away  in  the  morning  without  his  breakfastv 
He  almost  always  prefers  the  latter  alternative.  But,  in  general,  about  three  boun«* 
work  is  imposed  ;  and  when  the  workhouse  authorities  insist  upon  it,  the  vagrants 
usually — though  greatly  disliking  work — comply  with  this  condition. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  vagrants  are  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40. 
the  average  age  being  about  84.    There  is  a  small  proportion  of  men  above  40,  and 
4itK>ut  an  equal  number  of  youths  under  20— mostly  runaway  apprentices.     About  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  are  women,  who  are  generally  traveling  with  male  vagrants;  but  the  life 
seems  to  be  too  hard  for  women.    The  men  often  pretend  to  be  going  about  in  search  of 
irork,  but  seldom  or  never  do  work;  and  the  majority  of  the  vagrants  are  of  the  class 
who,  from  mental  constitution,  would  almost  die  rather  than  work.    They  are,  besides, 
it  must  be  added,  persons  whom  decent  laborers  would  not  allow  to  be  associated  with 
them.    Many  of  them  have  been  brought  up  in  work-houses;  others  are  deserters  from 
the  army,  or  discharged  soldiers  of  bad  character;  not  a  few  are  dissipated  broken-down 
workmen,  who,  while  tramping  about  in  search  of  work,  have  acquired  the  tramp*s  bad 
habits  and  love  of  idleness.     Many  of  them  have  been  brought  up  to  crime,  but  want 
tlie  skill  and  daring  necessary  to  success  in  their  profession.    They  often  make  some 
pretense  of  occupation,  under  cover  of  which  they  approach  houses  to  be^,  or  steal,  or 
bully  unprotected  women.    They  are  venders  of  steel  pens,  paper,  laces;  tmkers,  cbina- 
menders,  umbreller-repairers,  ballad-singers.     They  are  much  given  to  small  tiiefts; 
most  of  them  are  believed  to  be  capable  of  any  crime ;  but  in  taci  thev  attempt  few 
aerious  crimes.    They  are  poor  timid  creatures,  and  feel  that  society  witli  its  police  is 
too  strone  for  them.    They  never  unite  together  to  commit  crimes,  but  occasionally  20 
or  30  of  them,  operating  in  twos  and  threes,  work  a  district  in  concert.    There  is  a  free- 
masonry among  them;  and  any  new  rule  adopted  at  a  work-house  becomes  known  in 
two  or  three  days  over  a  wide  aistrict.     They  are  usually  known  by  slang  names;  their 
language  is  horribly  blasphemous  and  obscene;  and  neither  men  nor  women  have  the 
smallest  regard  for  decency,  or  any  conception  of  sexual  restraints.     They  give  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  at  the  work-houses — swearing  at  and  threatening  the  officials,  occasionally 
atabbing  them,  refusing  to  do  the  allotted  work,  and  not  uu frequently  tearing  up  ihei'r 
«lothes,  in  the  hope  that  the  officials,  out  of  regard  to  decency,  will  supply  them  with 
others.    The  officials  can  only  tlireatcu  them  with  the  magistrate  and  the  jail;  but  some- 
times—and it  is  then  they  are  most  insolent  and  troublesonio— they  have  a  desire  for  rest 
and  regular  feeding,  and  are  not  uawilling  to  go  to  jail.     It  is  hard  to  understand  whnt 
aie  the  enjoyments  of  their  wandering  and  shifty  life.     Apparently,  the  freedom  of  it 
and  the  immunity  from  work  are  its  chief  attractions.     They  have  been  well  described 
as  wandering  about  '*  ready  for  ^ny  crime,  but  not  planning  crimes,  quite  ready  to  rob. 
but  very  much  afraid  of  large  dogs,  very  courageous  against  unprotected  women,  but 
skulkers  when  a  broad-shouldered  laborer  turns  his  eyes  their  way,  with  no  purpose 
except  wandering,  no  restraint  except  hunger,  no  hope  except  of  getting  drunk  upon 
some  lucky  haul,  nomads  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  simple  savages  without  savage 
resources."    The  revival  of  tlie  regulations  prescribed  by  Mr.  Buller,  and  the  steady 
«nforGement  of  the  vagrancy  laws — which  should  also  be  made  more  severe — are  the 
measures  most  likely  to  put  down  vagrancy.    There  is  no  offense  against  society  for 
which  penal  servitude  would  be  a  more  appropriate  penalty. 

TAIB.    See  Heraldry. 

TAI8'S8HIXA  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Nydya  (q.v.)  school 
off  Hindu  philosophy,  and  probably  a  later  development  of  the  Nydya  itself,  properly  so 
called,  with  which  it  agrees  in  its  analytical  method  of  tre.iting  the  subjects  of  human 
research,  but  from  whicn  it  differs  in  the  arrangement  of  its  topics,  and  more  especially 
l)y  its  doctrine  of  atomic  individualities  or  tns'eshaa — ^whence  its  name  is  derived. 

The  to[}ics  or  categories  (paddrtfuui)  under  which  Kan'dda,  the  founder  of  this  system, 
arranges  his  subject-matter,  are  the  following  six:  (1)  substance,  (2)  quality,  (8)  actioD, 
<4)  generality,  (5)  atomic  individuality,  and  (6)  co-inherence:  and  later  writers  of  his 
aehool  add  to  these  a  seventh  category,  viz.,  non-existence.  1.  Substance  is  the  inti- 
mate cause  of  an  aggregate  effect;  it  is  that  in  which  qualities  abide,  and  in  which  action 
takes  place.  It  is  ninefold,  viz.,  earth,  water,  li^ht,  air,  ether,  time,  space,  soul,  and 
-mkanoi,  or  the  oi^n  of  affection.    2.  Quality  is  united  with  substappe;  it  comprises  the 
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following  94:  color,  saror,  odor,  feel,  nmnber,  dimension,  severalty,  conjunction,  dis- 
junction, priority,  posteriority,  gravity,  fluidity,  viscidity,  sound,  uuderstamling,  pleas- 
sure,  pain,  desire,  aversion,  volition  or  effort,  merit»  demerit,  and  self-restitution.  8. 
Action  consists  in  motion,  and  abides  in  suljstance  alone.  It  affects  a  single,  that  is.  a 
Auite  su1)stance,  wbicli  ia  matter.  Action  is  either  motion  upward  or  motion  downward, 
or  contraction  or  expansion,  or  motion  onward.  4.  Generality  abides  in  substance, 
quality,  and  action.  It  is  of  two  liinds,  higher  and  lower—genus  and  species.  5. 
Atomic  individuality  resides  in  eternal  substances,  by  which  are  meant  the  organ  of 
affection,  soul,  time,  space,  ether,  earth,  water,  light,  and  air;  it  Lh  the  ultimate  dif- 
ference, technically  called  tis'etha;  such  differences  are  endless;  and  two  atoms  of  tlie 
I  same  substance,  though  bomo^neons  with  one  another,  differ  merely  in  so  far  as  they 
exclude  one  another.  6.  Co-inherence,  or  perpetual  intimate  connection,  resides  in 
things  which  cannot  exist  independently  from  one  another,  such  as  the  jMrts  and  the 
whole,  quality  and  the  Uiing  qualified,  action  and  agent,  species  and  individual,  atomic 
individuality  and  eternal  substance.  7.  Non-existence,  the  last  category,  added  to  the 
foregoing  by  the  modern  Yais'eshikas,  is  defined  by  them  as  bein^  either  non-existence, 
which  is  without  beginning,  but  has  an  end*~A8  that  of  a  Jar,  which  did  not  exist  until 
its  antecedent  non-existence  ceased  when  beinff  formed  out  of  the  clay;  or  non-existence, 
which  has  a  beginning,  but  no  end — ^as  that  of  a  Jar  which  is  smashed  by  the  blow  of  a 
mallet;  or  absolute  non-existence,  which,  extending  through  all  times,  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end — as  when  it  is  said  that  a  jar  is  not  on  the  ground;  or  mutual  non- 
existence, which  is  the  reciprocal  negation  of  identity — as  when  it  is  remarked  that  a 
jar  is  not  a  piece  of  cloth.  The  nature  of  each  of  tiiese  substances,  qualities,  actions, 
etc.,  is  then  the  subject  of  special  investigation.  Thus,  earih  is  said  to  be  that  of  which 
the  distinguishing  quality  is  odor;  it  is  described  as  being  of  two  kinds:  eternal  in  its 
atomic  character;  and  uneternal  when  in  the  shape  of  some  product.  Again,  products 
are  defined  as  either  organized  bodies  of  five  sorts,  or  organs  of  perception,  or  unorganic 
masses,  such  as  stones,  etc.  Among  tlie  qualities,  color  is  defined  as  that  quality  which 
is  apprehended  only  by  the  sense  of  si^ht;  which  resides  in  earth,  water,  and  light; 
which  is  distinguishable  in  earth  as  white,  yellow,  green,  red,  black,  tawny,  and  varie- 
gated; in  water,  as  white,  but  not  resplendent;  in  light,  as  while  and  resplendent,  etc. 
Self-reatitutioTir-'lo  give  another  instance  of  the  definition  of  the  qualities^is  described 
as  threefold:  as  impetus,  the  cause  of  activity  in  earth,  water,  light,  air;  and  the  organ 
of  affection;  as  the  mental  process  peculiar  *.u  the  soul,  which  is  the  cause  of  memory; 
and  as  elasticity,  in  mats  and  similar  substances,  which  causes  an  altered  thing  to  reas- 
sume  its  former  position. 

Though  this  cursory  statement  must  here  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  Vais'- 
eshika  system,  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notif«  that,  according  to  it,  understanding  is  the 
quality  of  wuL  and  the  instruments  of  right  notion  are  treated  of  under  the  bead  of 
*  *  understanding  {buddfd). "  Ean'dda  admits  of  only  two  such  instruments,  or  fyramdn'tu, 
viz.,  kriowledge  which  arises  from  the  contact  of  a  sense  with  its  object,  and  inference. 
Comparison,  revelation,  and  the  other  instruments  of  right  notion,  mentioned  in  other 
systems,  the  commentators  endeavor  to  show  are  included  in  these  two.  Fallacies  and 
other  modes  of  inconclusive  reasoning  are  further  dealt  with  in  connection  with  **  infer- 
ence," though  with  less  detail  than  in  the  Nyfiya,  where  these  topics  are  enlarged  upon 
with  particular  predilection. — The  reputed  founder  of  the  Vaiseshika  is  Kan'ddn,  which 
name  the  native  authorities  derive  from  kan'a,  minute,  and  Ma,  eating,  and  sometimes, 
therefore,  also  change  into  Kan'abhvj  or  Kan'obhakdha  (bhuj  and  bhaksha  being  synonyma 
of  dda).  Nothing,  however,  is  known  as  to  the  history  or  date  of  this  personage,  as  they 
are  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  which  covers  most  of  the  renowned  writers  of  ancient 
India.  His  work  is  divided  into  ten  adhya'yas,  or  books,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  two  diurnal  lessons;  these,  again,  being  subdivided  into  sections  containing  two  or 
more  Ultras  (q.v.).  or  aphorisms,  on  the  same  topic.  Nyftya-Stitras,  the  work  of  Kan'- 
ftda  has  been  commenaed  upon  by  a  triple  set  of  commentaries,  and  popularized  in  sev- 
eral elementary  treatises.  The  text  with  the  commentary  of  Sankaiyi  Mis'ra — who  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  Vedftnta  author— has  been  edited  at  Calcutta 
in  1861  by  the  Pau'd'St  Jayandrflyana  Tarka  Panch^nnna,  who  added  to  it  a  gloss  of 
his  own ;  and  some  of  the  sfltras  have  been  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  Ballantyne  (Mirza- 
pore,  1851).  Of  later  works  on  the  same  system,  may  be  mentioned  the  BJid^tdfparieh' 
ehheda,  edited  with  i\i^  QommenUixy  cti\\ed.  SiddMntamxiMdtali,  and  translated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hoer  in  the  Bibiiotheca  Indica  (Calcutta,  1850),  and  the  popular  Tarkamngraha  ia 
several  editions;  edited  also  and  translated  by  Dr.  Ballantyne  (2d  edit.,  Calcutta,  1848), 
who  in  his  preface  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  commentaries  which  this  work  has  elicited. 
The  reader  not  acquainted  with  Sanskrit  is,  for  further  information  on  the  subject, 
referred  to  these  translations,  and  to  the  essays  on  the  Vaiseshika  system  by  H.  T.  Oole- 
brook  (Mi9ceUaneatis  EtmyB,  vol.  i.,  Lond.  18S7),  and  prof.  M  MQller,  in  the  6th  and  7th 
vols,  of  the  Ze&sehrift  der  deutseken  morgerMndinehen  OemHUchafl. 

TAIBHirAyAB  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Hindu  sects.  See 
Iin>iA,  section  Bdigum.  The  word,  derived  iromVUhn'u  (q.v.).  designates  the  wor- 
shipers of  this  deity,  and  comprises  a  great  varietv  of  sects;  but  this  varie^  itself  diffem 
according  to  different  periods  of  the  medioevn^  history  of  India,  old  divisio&abe«omipj| 
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iextinct,  and  new  ones  taking  their  place.  ThU8»  the  account  of  the  Vaiahn'aTfts,  as  given 
in  a  celebrated  work  of  Anandagiri,  the  Sankara-dig-^ijaya,  or  the  victory  of  the  ^eat 
theologi&n  S'ankara  over  his  religious  adversaries,  would  no  longer  apply  in  detail  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Vaishn'avas;  and  even  some  of  those  varieties  mentioned  l^ 
the  lute  prof.  Wilson  in  his  Sketch  of  the  BeUgums  Sects  of  the  Hindus,  written  in  1832. 
would  seem  to  have  disappeared  alr^y  in  our  da^s.  The  common  link  of  all  the  sects 
comprised  under  the  name  of  Vaishn'avas,  is  their  belief  in  tlie  supremacy  of  Yishn'u 
over  the  other  gods  of  the  Trim&rti  (q.v.).  Their  difference  consists  in  Uie  character 
which  they  assign  to  this  supremacy,  and  to  the  god  Yishn'u  himself  in  the  religious  and 
other  practices  founded  on  the  nature  of  their  belief,  and  in  their  sectai'ian  marks.  The 
following  sects  belongmg  to  this  category  may  especially  be  noticed  here. 

1.  The  Mm&nvjas,  or  Sri  VaitKn'a/cas,  or  SruSampi'dddpins.  They  derive  their 
origin  from  R&mdnvfa,  a  celebrated  reformer,  who  was  bom  at  Perumbur,  in  the  &  of 
India,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  and  is  considered  by  his  followers  as  ah  incama> 
of  Seeha  (q.v.),  the  serpent  of  Vishn'u.  He  studied  at  Conjeveram,  resided  afterward 
at  S'riranga,  and  then  traveled  over  different  parts  of  India,  where  he  was  especially 
engaged  in  combating  the  professors  of  different  creeds,  particularly  the  S'aivas.  Ou 
his  return  to  S'riranga,  he  was  seized  by  the  king  KeriKa'la  Chola,  but  effected  his 
escape,  and  found  refuge  with  the  Jain  king  of  Mysore,  Vitftla  Deva,  whom  he  con- 
verted to  the  Vaishn'ava  faith.  For  12  years  he  then  remained  at  Mysore;  but  at  the 
death  of  the  Chola  king,  returned  to  S'rtranga,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  religious  seclusion.  The  R&m&nujas  address  their  worship  to  Vishn'u  and  his  con- 
sort. Lakshml  (q.v.),  and  their  respective  incarnations,  cither  singly  or  conjointly. 
Hence  their  sect  consists  of  corresponding  subdivisions,  according  as  Nftrl^jran'a  or 
Lakshml,  or  Lakshml-Nftrftyan'a,  or  Rftma,  or  Bltft  or  Sitfi-Rftma,  or  any  other  incarna- 
tion of  these  deities,  is  the  preferential  object  of  the  veneration  of  the  votar^r.  Their 
most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  preparation  and  the  scrupulous  privacy  of  theur  meals; 
for  should  Uie  meal  during  its  preparation,  or  while  they  are  eating  it,  attract  even  the 
looks  of  a  stranger,  the  operation  is  instantly  stopped,  and  the  viands  buried  in  the 
ground.  The  marks  by  which  they  distinguish  themselves  from  other  sects  are  two  per- 
pendicular white  lines,  drawn  with  a  white  earth,  gopichandana,  from  the  root  of  the 
nair  to  the  commencement  of  each  eyebrow,  and  a  transverse  streak  connecting  tliom 
across  the  root  of  the  nose;  in  the  center  is  a  perpendicular  streak  of  red,  made  with 
red  Sanders,  or  a  preparation  of  tumeric  and  lime;  other  marks,  representing  several  of 
the  attributes  of  Vishn'u,  they  have  either  painted  or  impressed  on  the  breast  and  each 
upper  arm ;  and,  besides,  they  wear  a  necklace  of  the  wood  of  the  Tulasl  (holy  basil), 
and  carry  a  rosary  of  the  seeds  of  the  same  plant,  or  of  the  lotus.  The  sacred  formula 
with  which  a  member  of  this  sect  is  initiated  into  it  consists  merely  of  the  words  Om 
rdmdya  namah\  "  Om,  salutation  to  Rfima."  Their  principal  religious  tenet  is  the  belief 
that  Vishn  u  is  the  cause  and  creator  of  all  the  worlds;  that  he  and  the  universe  are  one, 
though  he  is  of  a  twofold  form,  the  supreme  spirit  or  cause,  and  the  gross  one,  the 
effect  or  matter.  In  distinction  from  the  Vedflnta,  with  which  their  doctrine  has  other- 
wise manv  points  of  contact,  they  regard  their  supreme  deity  as  endowed  with  qualities, 
all  of  which  are  of  course  excellent;  and  teach  that  the  universe  consists  of  cJdty  think- 
ing or  spirit,  aehity  unthinking  or  matter,  and  Wwara,  or  god;  the  relation  of  which  is 
that  of  enjoyer,  the  thing  enjoyed,  and  the  ruler  of  both.  The  deity,  they  assume,  is  or 
has  been  visibly  present  m  five  modifications,  in  the  objects  of  worship,  as  images,  etc. ; 
in  the  incarnations  (see  under  Vibhn'u);  in  certain  forms  called  VyOhaa,  viz.,  Vfisudeva 
or  Kr'ishn'a;  Balarfima,  Pradyumna,  and  Aniruddha;  and  in  the  subtle  form  which 
comprises  six  .qualities — absence  of  passion,  immortality,  exemption  from  pain  or  care, 
absence  of  natural  wants,  love,  and  practice  of  truth— and  the  human  soul;  all  of  which 
have  to  be  worshiped  seriatim,  as  the  votary  ascends  in  the  scale  of  peiiection.  The 
chief  authoritative  works  in  Sanskrit  of  this  sect  are  the  Vcddnta  Siitras,  with  several 
commentaries,  several  works  on  the  Vedftnta  (q.v.)  philosophy,  the  BincharAtra  of 
Narada;  of  Purftn'as  (q.v.),  the  FwAn't/-,  NdraJHya-,  Qaruda-,  Padmor,  Vardha-,  and 
Bhdgavat€hPurdn'a;  and  besides,  the  works  of  Venkafat  and  several  popular  works  on 
the  dialects  of  the  south.  It  is  in  the  s.  that  the  followers  of  Rtofinuja,  and  their  tem- 
ples and  establishmants,  are  still  numerous;  in  the  n.  of  India,  where  they  are  better 
known  as  SriVaishn'a/ms,  they  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

2.  The  Bdmdnandas  Bdmdvats.  They  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  sec- 
taries in  Qangetic  India:  in  the  district  of  Agra,  they  alone  constitute  seven-tenths  of 
the  ascetic  population.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  poorer  and  inferior  classes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Rajputs  and  military  Brahmans.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Bdm- 
dnanda,  who,  by  some,  is  considered  to  have  been  the  immediate  disciple  of  Rfim&nuja; 
by  others,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  that  teacher,  when  he  would  have  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  18th  c. ;  but  other  more  reliable  accounts  place  him  toward  the  end  of  the 
14th,  or  the  bednnin^  of  the  15th  century.  According  to  common  tradition,  Rfimfin- 
anda  seceded  from  me  R&m&nujas  to  whom  he  originally  belonged,  because,  having 
spent  some  time  in  traveling  through  various  parts  ot  India,  and  in  consequence  having 
been  suspected  by  his  fellow-disciples  not  to  have  conformed  to  the  rule  of  the  R&mfin- 
ujas  in  takine  his  meals,  he  was  condemned  to  feed  in  a  place  apart  from  the  rest  of 
them,  but  did  not  aquiesce  in  the  affront  thus  offered  him.  His  residence  was  at  Ben- 
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ares,  at  the  Pancha  Gangft  Ch&t',  where  a  math,  or  raonasteiy,  of  his  followers  is  said 
to  have  existed.  The  especial  ohject  of  their  worship  is  Yishn'u,  in  his  incarnation  as 
Mdmachandra,  and  his  consort  Sm,  and,  as  amongst  the  R&mftnupas,  these  deities  either 
sinely  or  jointly.  Some  members  of  this  sect  also  pav  adoration  to  other  forms  of 
Yishn  u;  and  the  religions  mendicants  of  the  sect  consider  all  form  of  adoration  super- 
fluous, being  content  with  the  incessant  invocation  of  ElrishD'a  and  Rftma.  Their  prac- 
tices are  less  precise  than  those  of  the  R&mdnujas;  but  the  most  important  difference 
between  them  consisted  in  Uie  fact  that  R&m&nanda  abolished  the  distinction  of  caste 
among  the  religious  orders,  and  taught  that  a  Vairdgin,  or  one  who  quitted  the  ties  of 
nature  and  society,  shook  off  at  the  same  time  all  personal  distinction.  The  initiatory 
formula  of  R&mftnanda  iBSHBdma,  or  "blessed  Rftma."  Their  sectarian  marks  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Kftm&nujas,  except  that  the  red  perpendicular  streak  on  the 
forehead  is  varied  in  shape  and  extent,  and  ^nerally  narrower  than  that  of  the  R&m&n- 
ujas.  Their  are  various  subdivisions  of  this  sect,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
several  eminent  disciples  of  R&mfinanda.  Their  doctrines  vary  often  from  that  of  the 
latter,  but  they  maintain  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Kdm^Dujas  and  with  each 
other.  The  twelve  chief  disciples  of  R&m&nanda  were  As'dnand,  Kabir,  Baidds,  Pipd, 
JSursurdnand,  Sukhdnand,  Bhandnand,  Dhavana,  Seria,  McMnand,  Paramdnand,  and 
Sri  Anand;  and  besides  these  Ndbhdii,  the  author  df  the  Bhaktam^ft,  Sdr-Dds,  TtUasi- 
Dda,  the  translator  in  Hindi  of  the  Rftmdyan'a,  and  the  author  of  many  popular  works 
which  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  Hindu  population,  and  the  poet  Jayaadeca, 
the  autlior  of  the  Gltagovinda.  Many  legends,  of  course,  are  related  of  these  person- 
ages, especially  in  the  Shaktamdl^,  the  favorite  work  of  this  sect. 

8.  The  Kaoir  ParUkU,  The  founder  of  this  sect,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
iinportant  in  upper  and  central  India,  except,  perhaps,  in  Bengal  itself,  was  Eablr,  the 
most  celebratea  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Mm&aanda  before  mentioned,  who,  therefore, 
probably  lived  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  circumstances  connected  witli 
his  birth,  life,  and  death  are  all  related  as  miraculous;  and  so  little  is  certain  about  his 
life  that  even  the  Mussulmans  claim  him  as  one  of  their  persuasion.  But  his  great  contro- 
vei-sey  with  the  Hindu  Sdstrm,  and  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan  author- 
ities, render  such  a  supposition  highly  improbable.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
sect,  there  is  but  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  world;  but,  in  opposition  to  the  Yedetnta 
(q.v.),  they  assert  that  he  has  a  body  formed  of  the  Ave  elements  of  matter,  and  a  mind 
endowed  with  the  three  gun'aa,  or  polities:  he  is  of  ineffable  purity  and  irresistible 
power,  eternal,  and  free  from  the  defects  of  human  nature,  but  in  other  respects  does 
not  differ  from  man.  The  pure  man  is  his  living  resemblance;  and  after  death,  be- 
comes his  equal  and  associate.  God  and  man  are  therefore  not  only  the  same,  but 
both  in  the  same  manner  everything  that  exists.  For  72  ages,  God  was  alone;  he  then 
felt  the  desire  to  renew  the  world,  which  desire  assumed  the  shape  of  a  female  form; 
and  this  form  is  Mky&  (q.v.),  or  illusion,  with  whom  he  begot  the  triad.  Brahman, 
Vishn'u,  and  S'iva.  He  then  disappeared,  and  lASiytL  approached  her  offspring  in  order 
to  frame  the  universe.  Vishn'u  hesitated  to  associate  with  her.  and  is  therefore  more 
respected  by  the  Eablr  Pan  this  than  the  other  two  gods  of  the  triad;  but  the  latter  were 
frightened  by  her,  and  the  result  of  their  submission  was  the  birth  of  Saraswatl,  Lakshmt, 
and  Um&,  whom  she  wedded  to  the  three  deities  to  produce  the  world.  To  understand 
the  falsehood  of  M6y&  is,  therefore,  the  chief  aim  of  man ;  and  so  long  only  as  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  source  of  life,  he  is  doomed  to  transmigration  (q.v.),  which,  according 
to  the  belief  of  this  sect,  is  also  extended  to  the  planetary  bodies — a  falling  star  or 
meteor  being  a  proof,  for  instance,  that  it  undergoes  a  fresh  change.  The  mor^  code  of 
the  Kablr  Panthis  is,  in  many  respects,  creditable  to  them.  Life,  they  teach,  being  the 
gift  of  God,  must  not  be  violated  by  his  creatures.  Humanity  and  truth  are  two  of  their 
cardinal  virtues;  retirement  from  the  world  is  deemed  desirable;  and  implicit  devotion, 
in  word,  act,  and  thought,  to  the  guru,  or  spiritual  teacher,  a  supreme  duty.  But,  as 
regards  the  latter  point,  it  is  characteristic  that  the  pupil  is  enjoined  first  to  scrutinize 
the  teacher's  doctrme  and  acts,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  he  is  the  sa^e  he  pretends  to  be, 
before  he  resigns  himself  to  his  control.  It  is  no  part  of  their  faitii  to  worship  any 
deity,  or  to  ob^rve  any  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  Hindus;  but  they  are  recommended 
outwardly  to  conform  to  all  the  usages  of  tribe  and  caste,  and  some  even  pretend  to 
worship  the  usual  divinities,  though  this  is  not  considered  justifiable.  They  have  no 
peculiar  mode  of  dress,  and  though  some  wear  the  sectarian  marks  of  the  Yaishhn'avas, 
and  the  necklace  and  rosarv,  all  these  outward  signs  are  considered  of  no  importance. 
Though,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  they  can  scarcely  be  included  amongst  the 
Yaishn'ava  sects,  yet  their  paying  more  respec  tto  Yishn'u  than  to  any  other  god  of  the 
Tnmflrtj  (q.v.),  and  the  fact  of  Kablr  havine  been  a  disciple  of  Rfimfinanda,  also  the 
friendly  intercourse  which  they  maintain  with  most  of  the  Yaishn'ava  sects,  cause  them 
always  to  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  them.  The  doctrines  of  Eablr  are  taught  in 
a  great  variety  of  works  In  different  dialects  of  Hindi,  all  of  which  are  the  acknowl- 
edged compositions  of  his  disciples  and  successors.  The  principal  are  the  Sdkhis,  5,000 
in  number,  consisting  of  one  stanza  each;  the  Bijak,  in  654 sections;  and  the  SukhJSWidn. 
The  sect  itself  is  split  into  a  number  of  subdivisions,  and  twelve  branches  of  it' are 
traced  to  the  following  personages:  Si'utgopdl  Dds,  the  author  of  the  Sukh  Nidhftn — his 
successors  preside  over  the  Chaura  at  Benares;  Bhdgo  JDds,  the  author  ^f^e  Bljak; 
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Ndrdyan  Dds  and  Churdman'  Dds^  the  two  sons  of  a  merchant  at  Jabbalpur;  Jaggo  Das, 
of  Kuttack;  Jivan  Dds;  Kamdl,  of  Bombay;  Tdk  8dli,  of  Broda;  Jndni,  of  Maijhul,  near 
Sah&s'ram;  Sdheb  Dds,  of  Cuttack;  NUydnand,  said  Kafndl  Ndd,  in  the  Dekhau.  The 
principal  establishmeut  of  the  sect  is  the  Eablr  Chanra  at  Benares. 

4.  The  VaUabJijdc}i4ryas,  or  Rudra  Sampraddi/im.  The  original  teacher  of  this  sect 
is  said  to  have  been  Vishn'u  Swdmin;  but  it  is  a  later  successor  of  his,  Vallabha  Swdmin, 
or  Vallabha  Aeha/rya,  who,  from  the  influence  which  his  teaching  and  writing  exercised 
on  the  propagation  of  his  doctrines,  must  be  considered  the  real  founder  of  this  secL 
lie  was  born  in  1479,  in  a  forest  called  Champd.ran'ya,  where  his  parents  deserted  him 
on  a  pilgrimage  they  had  undertaken  to  Benares.  The  gods,  of  course,  took  care  of  the 
infant,  and  his  parents,  who  recovered  him  afterward,  took  him  to  Gokula,  a  village  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  a  short  distance  from  Mathura,  where  he  received  his  iirst 
education.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  left  tiiis  place  in  order  to  propagate  throughout  India 
his  tenets,  which  at  that  time,  it  must  be  understood,  he  had  already  framed.  On 
aiTiving  at  a  certain  town  in  the  s.  of  India,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  person  of  in- 
fluence, Dainoradds,  whom  he  converted  to  his  doctrine.  Both  of  them  then  proceeded 
together  to  the  city  of  Vijayanagar,  where  the  maternal  parents  of  Vallabha  resided.  He 
was  now  introduced  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Vijayanagara,  Krishn'adeva,  and  succeeded 
so  well  in  his  disputation  with  the  S'aivas  and  Sm&rta  Br^hmans  that  not  ouly  the  king 
bestowed  on  him  rich  presents,  but  the  V aishu'avas  elected  him  as  their  chief,  with  the  title 
of  Achfirya,  or  spiritual  teacher.  He  then  traveled  to  Ujiayin,  Allahabad,  and  Be- 
nares, and  from  there  for  9  years  through  different  parts  of  India,  until,  on  his  return 
to  Brindftva,  as  a  reward  for  his  exertions  and  faith,  he  was  honored  by  a  visit  from 
the  god  Kr'ishn'a  in  persoD,  who  enjoined  him  to  introduce  his  worship,  and  to  found 
the  religion  now  so  widely  diffused  throughout  western  India  under  the  sectarian 
name  of  Rudra  Sampraddya.  Vallabha  ultimately  settled  at  Benares,  and  there  com- 
posed 17  works  in  Sanskrit,  the  most  important  of  which  are  a  commentary  on  the  Ve- 
dfinta  (q.v.)  and  MimfinsS  (q.v.)  Sfltras,  and  one  on  the  Bhftgavata  Pur&i'a;  works,  how- 
ever, only  intended  for  the  learned,  and  now  very  rare.  He  died  on  a  hill  in  the  vicinity 
of  Benares,  in  his  53d  vear,  after  having  made  84  devoted  disciples.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  second  son,  Vitnalndtfiji,  who  was  born  in  1516,  in  the  vUlsge  of  Parn'&t,  and  is 
known  amongst  the  sect  hy  the  designation  of  S'rl  Gosdin  Ji,  his  father  Vallabha's  sec- 
tarian name  being  S'll  Achftrya  Jl.  Vithalnftthji  died  in  1583,  and  left  besides  four 
daughters,  seven  sons,  who  were  all  teachers,  and  formed  as  many  communities,  viz. . 
GirdJvarji  (born  1540),  Oomnda  Rdy  (born  1542),  Bdljcr'ishn'aji  (born  1549),  Gokulndtkji 
(born  1551),  Ragundthji  (born  1554),  Jadundihji  (bom  1556),  and  Ghatioshyan^i  (bom 
1561).  It  was,  however,  Qokulridthji  who  became  the  most  celebrated  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Vithalnathji,  for  to  him  especially  is  due  the  vitality  of  this  sect,  and  even  t^ 
the  present  day  the  followers  of  his  descendants  consider  their  own  Gos^ins  the  only 
legitimate  teachers  of  their  faitli,  while  even  the  adherents  of  the  other  sons  of  Vithai- 
nftthji  pay  them  the  greatest  respect.  It  is  about  the  period  when  the  sons  of  Vithal- 
n&thji  dispersed  that  they  flrst  acquired  the  title  of  MaMrdj,  or  "great  king,"  by  which 
the  chiefs  of  this  sect  are  now  best  known,  though  besides  this  proud  designation  they 
have  other  distinctive  titles,  such  as  Vallabha  Knla,  Agni  KiUa,  Gnru,  etc.  The  heads 
of  the  Gokuln&thji  division  of  this  sect  are  usually  called  GohtU  Qosdins,  or  OokiUaf(t?ia 
Oosdins.  The  members  of  this  sect  are  widely  Siflfused  throughout  Bombay,  Cutch, 
Kattywar,  and  central  India,  and  especially  the  province  of  Malwa  Their  establish- 
ments and  temples  are  numerous  throughout  India,  especially  at  Mathura,  Brindftvan, 
and  Benares.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  is  at  S'rl  Nfith  Dwfir.  in  Ajmeer,  and  the  mem- 
bers themselves  belong  to  the  better  and  wealthier  classes  of  the  Hindu  community.  At 
present  there  are  about  60  or  70  *'  Mahfirajiis  '*  of  this  sect  dispersed  over  India,  8  or  10 
of  whom  reside  at  Bombay  alone,  and  15  or  16  at  Gokul.  But  so  much  degenerated  are 
they  as  a  body,  that  only  2  or  3  of  them  have  any  knowledge  of  Sanskrit;  the  rest,  as  a 
distinguished  writer  on  this  sect,  Mr.  Karsandfis  Mulji,  asserts,  being  grossly  ignorant; 
for.  as  Wilson  remarks,  it  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  notions  of  this  sect  that  the  vene- 
ration in  which  he  GosMns  are  held  is  paid  solely  to  their  descent,  and  unconnected 
with  any  idea  of  their  sanctity  and  leaiming;  and  that,  though  they  are  not  unfrequently 
destitute  of  all  pretensions  to  individual  respectability,  they  nevertheless  enjoy  the 
unlimited  homage  of  their  followers. 

The  chief  authority  of  the  sect  is  the  Bhdgavata  Purdn'a  (q.v.),  and  after  it  the 
works  of  Vallabha  and  various  books,  74  in  number,  89  of  which  are  translations  from 
Sanskrit,  and  the  rest  original  compositions  in  the  Brijbftshd  dialect.  The  object  of  their 
adoration  Is  Vishn'u  (q.v.)  in  his  incarnation  as  Kr'ishn'a,  whose  residence  is  Goloka,  far 
above  the  three  worlds.  There  he  originally  lived  alone,  but  in  meditating  on  the  works 
of  creation,  created  a  female  form,  which  became  the  primary  agent  in  creation:  This 
was  Mfiya.  He  then  produced  crude  matter,  the  Ave  elements,  and  all  the  divine  beings; 
the  gods  of  ttie  Trimurti,  their  female  consorts,  and  800,000,000  of  Gopls,  or  cowherd- 
esses,  who  are  the  especial  attendants  on  Kr'ishn'a.  The  principles  of  the  sect,  as  laid 
down  by  Vallabha.  are  the  following  ten :  1.  To  secure  the  firm  supprt  of  Vallabhftchfirya; 
2.  To  exercise  chiefly  tlie  worship  of  Kr'ishn'a;  8.  To  forsake  the  sense  of  Vaidik  opmion 
and  be  a  suppliant  to  Kr'ishn'a;  4.  To  sing  praises  with  feelings  of  humility:  5.  To  be- 
lieve that  Vallabha  Is  a  Gopl,  or  mistress  of  Kr'ishn'a;  6.  To  swellf  the  heart  with  the 
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uame  of  Er'ishn'a;  7.  To  forsake  his  commands  not  for  a  moment;  8.  To  put  faith  in 
his  words  and  doings;  9   To  adopt  the  society  of  the  good,  knowing  them  divine;  and, 
10.  To  see  not  the  raults,  but  speak  the  truth.    Out  of  this  code,  however,  crew  up  the 
doctrine  that  the  Guru  or  MaharAJ  is  the  impersonation  of  Er'ishn'a  himself,  that  God 
and  the  Guru  are  necessarily  to  be  worshiped,  and  that  the  sectary  is  bound  to  bestow  on 
him  "  his  body,  organs  of  sense,  life,  heart,  and  other  faculties,  and  wife,  house,  family, 
property,  with  his  own  self."    The  gross  abuse  which  was  made  of  this  tenet  becsmie 
apt>arent  in  a  very  remarkable  trial,  the  so-called  Mahftrfti  libel  case,  which  took  place  in 
1861  in  the  supreme  court  of  Bombay,  and  revealed  the  licentiousness  of  one  of  the 
tlien  Mahftrftiasof  the  sect  of  Bombay;  the  defendant  sued  for  libel  by  this  Mah&rftj 
being  a  highly  respected  and  distinguished  member  of  the  sect,  Mr.  Karsandfis  Mulji, 
who  had  had  the  courage  of  calling,  in  a  native  newspaper,  on  the  Mahftrftlas  to  reform 
and  to  return  to  the  ancient  Hindu  faith,  and  whose  public  conduct  on  tnat  occasion 
elicited  the  highest  praise  of  the  court,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  initiated  a  better  era  of 
this  sect.    The  temples  of  the  sect  have  images  of  Kr'ishn'a,  and  R&dhft,  his  principal 
wife;  tlie  former  representing  a  chubby  boy,  of  a  dark  hue,  who  is  richly  decorated, 
and  eight  times  a  day  receives  the  homage  of  his  worshipers.    The  ceremonials  which 
on  those  occasions  take  place  are  the  mangala,  or  mommg  levee,  about  half  an  hour 
after  sunrise,  when  the  image  is  washed  and  dressed,  and  presented  with  refreshments; 
the  B'Hngdra,  when  the  image  having  been  anointed  and  perfumed,  holds  his  public 
court — this  takes  place  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  preceding ;  the  gusdla,  48  minutes 
after  the  last,  the  image  being  now  visited  preparatory  to  its  going  out;  the  rdjabhogd 
held  at  mid-day,  when  Kr'ishn'a  is  supposed  to  have  come  home  from  the  pastures 
and  sat  down  to  dine — all  sorts  of  delicacies  are  then  placed  before  the  image,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  votaries  present;  the  utthdapana,  three  nours before  sunset,  when  the  god 
is  i^ummoned  to  get  up  from  his  siesta;  the  bhoga,  or  afternoon  meal,  about  half  an 
hour  later;  the  tandhyd,  about  sunset,  or  the  evening  toilet  of  the  image;  and  the  s'ayaild, 
or  retiring  to  repose,  about  7  in  the  evening;  the  image  then  being  put  upon  a  bed  and 
refreshments  being  placed  near  it,  when  the  votaries  retire,  and  the  temple  is  shut  till 
the  ensuing  morning.    Besides  these  ceremonies,  there  are  other  annual  festivals  olbserved 
by  this  sect  throughout  India;  of  these  the  Rath  Ydtra,  or  procession  of  the  god  in  a 
chair,  is  the  most  celebrated  in  Bengal  and  Orissa;  the  most  popular  at  Benares  is  the 
Janmdshtaml,  or  the  nativity  of  Kr'ishn'a;  and  the  BdsYdtra,  or  annual  commemoration 
of  the  dnnce  of  Kr'ishn'a  with  16  Gopls — a  very  popular  festival,  at  which  all  kind  of 
rejoicings  take  place.    The  mark  on  the  forehead  of  the  Yallabh&ch&i^as  consists  of 
two  perpendicular  lines  meeting  in  a  semi-circle  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  having  a 
round  spot  of  red  between  them.     On  the  breasts  and  arms  they  have  the  same  marks  as 
the  Bfimfinujas,  made  with  a  black  earth  called  Sydmahandi,  or  any  black  metallic  sub- 
stance; their  necklace  and  rosary  are  made  of  the  stalk  of  the  Tulubt  (holv  basil)  plant. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  this  sect,  its  authorities,  festivals,  and  worship,  ana  the  practises 
of  the  Mahdrftjas,  sec  the  interesting  History  of  the  Sect  of  Mahdrdjas  or  VaUdbnachdryas 
in  Western  India  (by  Karsandfis  Mulji— London,  1866),  which  also  contains  the  history  of 
the  •*  Mahftrfii  Libel  Case" above  referred  to. 

5.  The  MddhiDdchdry as  or  Brahma  Sampraddyins,  This  sect  occurs  especially  in  the 
peninsula,  and  was  founded  by  a  Braliam,  Mddhwdchdi^a,  who  is  looked  upon  by  his 
followers  as  an  incarnation  of  Vftyu,  the  god  of  wind,  after  having  been  incarnate  in 
preceding  ages  as  Htoumat  (q.v.)  and  Bhlma.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1199,  and  edu- 
cated in  a  convent  at  Anantes'war.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  initiated  into  the  order  of 
nnchorites  by  Achyuta  Pracha,  a  descendant  of  Sanaka,  a  son  of  Brahman.  At  that 
early  age  he  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Glt&;  then  traveled  to  the  HimAlava,  and, 
when  returned,  erected  at  Udipi  the  image  of  Kr'ishn'a.  which  had  been  originally  made 
by  Arjuna,  and  miraculously  recovered  by  him.  In  addition  to  the  principal  temple  at 
Udipi,  he  established  eight  other  temples  in  Tuluva,  below  the  Ghats;  composed,  it  is 
related,  87  works,  and,  on  a  controversial  tour,  triumphed  over  various  divines.  In  his 
79th  year  he  went  to  Badarikds'ramar  where,  the  legend  says,  he  continues  to  reside  with 
Vyfisa,  the  compiler  of  the  Vedas  and  Pur&n'as.  It  seems  that  he  was  originally  a  priest 
of  the  S'aiva  faith,  and  one  of  his  names,  Anarida  T4rtha,  even  indicates  that  he  belonged 
to  the  class  of  Das'naml  Gosfiins,  who  were  instituted  by  ffankardehdrya  (q.v.).  He 
encouraged,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  form  a  kind  of  compromise*  between  the  B'aivas 
and  Yaishn'avas;  and  in  the  temples  of  his  sect,  images  of  S'iva  are  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  worship  offered  to  those  of  Yishn'u.  Votaries  of  the  Mddhwa  Gurus  and  of 
S'ankarftchfirya  Gosdins  offered  also  the  reverential  obeisance  to  their  teachers  mutually, 
and  the  latter  visit  the  temple  of  the  former  to  perform  their  adoration  at  the  shrine  of 
Kr'ishn'a.  The  essential  dogma  of  this  sect  is  the  identification  of  Yishn'u  with  the 
supreme  soul,  as  the  pre-existent  cause  of  the  universe;  and  this  primeval  Yishn'u  they 
affirm  to  be  endowed  with  real  attributes,  and,  although  indefinable,  to  be  most  excellent 
and  independent.  But  besides  this  independent,  there  is  also  a  dependent,  principle; 
for  besides  the  supreme  soul,  Paramdtman,  there  is  a  living  soul,  jwdtman,  which  is 
dependent  on  the  supreme;  and  though  indissolubly  connected  with,  yet  not  the  same 
with  him.  In  consequence,  they  deny  the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  the  univer- 
sal spirit,  and  the  loss  of  independent  existence  after  death.  In  this  respect  they 
differ,  therefore,  on  a  vital  point  of  doctrine,  from  the  members  of  other  Yaishn'ava  apd 
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S'aiva  sects.  The  manner  in  which  thev  conceive  the  universe  to  have  issued  from  the 
Supreme  Being  is  to  a  great  extent  anaWous  to  that  of  the  other  Vaishn'avas;  and  they 
also  receive  the  legends  of  the  Yaishn'ava  Furftn'as  relating  to  the  birth  of  Brahman,  from 
the  loius,  which  grew  out  of  the  navel  of  Vishn'u,  etc  The  modes  of  worshiping 
Yishn'u  they  declare  to  be  three:  marking  the  body  with  his  symbols, especially  by  meaua 
of  a  hot  iron;  living  his  names  to  children  and  objects  of  interest;  and  the  practice  of 
virtue  in  word,  act,  and  thought.  That  in  word  consists  in  telling  the  truth,  giving 
good  counsel,  mild  speaking,  and  study;  that  in  act  comprises  libenility,  kindnesa,  aad 
protection ;  and  clemency,  freedom  from  envy,  and  faith  are  the  practice  of  virtue  in 
thought.  Final  liberation,  or  freedom  from  future  birth,  they  consider  as  the  reward 
for  having  secured  the  favor  of  Vishnu  by  sedulously  worshiping  him;  and  those  who 
have  attained  it  enjoy  felicity  in  Vishn'u's  heaven,  under  one  or  all  of  the  four  condi- 
tions: of  being  similar  to  him  in  form,  of  ramaining  in  his  visible  presence  or  in  his 
proximity,  and  of  sharing  equal  power  with  him. 

Their  worship  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  other  Vaishn'avas,  except 
in  one  peculiarity,  which  proves  that  they  have  a  friendly  learning  toward  the  S'aiva 
sect;  for  the  images  of  Siva,  Durgd,  and  Gan'es'a  arc  placed  by  them  in  the  same  shrine 
as  Vishn'u.  The  Gurus,  or  superiors,  of  this  sect  are  Brahmans  and  ascetics,  or  pro- 
fess coBnobitic  observances;  the  disciples  live  in  their  ma/Zw,  or  monasteries,  and  profess 
also  perpetual  celibacv.  The  lay  votaries  of  these  teachers  are  members  of  every  class 
of  society  except  the  lowest.  The  Gurus  adopt  the  external  appearance  of  ascetics,  lay- 
ing aside  the  Brahmunical  cord,  carrying  a  suiff  and  water-pot,  going  bareheaded,  and 
wearing  a  single  wrapper  of  an  orange  color.  The  marks  common  to  theui  and  the  lay 
votaries  are  the  symbols  of  Vishn'u  upon  shoulders  and  breast,  and  the  frontal  mark, 
consisting  of  two  perpendicular  lines  made  with  the  white  clay  Gomchandatia,  and 
joined  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  like  that  of  the  Rdra&nujas;  but  instead  of  a  red  line  down 
thS  center,  they  make  a  straight  black  line  with  the  charcoal  from  incense  offered''  to 
K&nt^an'a,  terminating  in  a  round  mark  made  with  turmeric,  The  scriptural  authoriiies 
of  this  ^ct  are,  besides  the  writings  of  its  founder,  the  four  V€da8,ihe  Mahdbhdrata,  the 
PancMrdira,  and  the  origiDal  Bdindyana. 

6.  The  Vaiafin'ava*  of  Bengal,  the  far  greater  number  of  worshipers  of  Vishn'u.  in 
Bengal,  form  one-iiftli,  or  according  to  another  estimate,  nearly  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  province.  Their  foun(kr,  Gkaitanya,  was  the  son  of  a  Brahman  settled  at 
Nadfya,  but  originally  from  Silhet.  He  was  born  in  1485.  and  his  birth  was  accom- 
panied bv  the  usual  potentous  indications,  described  in  Hindu  legends,  of  a  superhuman 
event,  lie  was,  in  fact,  an  incarnation  of  Kr'ishn'a,  who  appeared  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  mankind  in  the  true  mode  of  worshiping  him  in  this  age.  Up  to  his  24th 
year  Chaitanya  seems  to  have  lived  without  any  great  pretensions  to  sanctity;  he  mar- 
ried, it  is  said,  a  daughter  of  Vallabh^tch&rya,  and  supported  his  mother  after  tlie  death 
of  his  father,  which  occured  in  his  childhood.  At  twenty-four,  however,  he  shook  off 
the  obligations  of  society,  and  became  an  ascetic,  traveled  between  MathurA  and  Jagan- 
nUth,  and  taught  his  doctrine.  At  the  end  of  of  his  peregrinations,  he  nominated  his 
two  principaldisciples,  Adwaitd/iand  and  NUydnand,  to  preside  over  the  Vaishn'avas  of 
Bengal,  and  RCipa  and  JSandtana  over  those  of  Mathurft.  Chaitanya  himself  then  settled 
at  Cuttack,  where  he  remained  twelve  years,  engaged  in  teaching  and  controversv,  and 
in  intent  meditation  on  Kr'ishn'a.  There  he  had  frequent  visions  of  Kr'ishn'a,  Rftdhd, 
and  the  Gopls,  and  in  one  of  these  fits  of  ecstasy,  was  nearly  drowned  in  the  Jumna. 
Ultimately,  he  disappeared — how,  is  not  known — ^about  1527.  Of  his  two  chief  disciples. 
Adwaitdnand  resided  at  S'ftntipur,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  property  and 
respectability.  Nitydnand  was  a  resident  of  Nadlya,  and  a  householder,  ana  his  descend- 
ants are  still  in  existence.  Besides  these  three  frabhus,  or  chiefs,  the  Vaishn'avas  of 
Bengal  acknowledge  six  Gos&ins  as  their  original  teachers,  viz.,  B&pa,  8afuUan,  Jiva^ 
Baghundth  BJiat'tt,  RtighurUWi  Dds,  and  OopdJ,  Dds;  and  next  to  them  they  hold  in 
veneration  Srinivds,  Oadddhar  Pan"dit,  Sri  Bvarupa,  Bdmdaand,  and  others  including 
Edridds,  who  especially  obtained  almost  equal  honor  with  his  master  Chaitanya.  In 
addition  to  these  chiefs,  the  sect  claims  eight  eminent  poets,  amons  whom  KrisJina  Dds 
Is  the  most  celebrated.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sect,  Kr'ishn'a  is  the  supreme 
spirit,  who,  for  various  purposes,  assumed  specific  shapes,  in  which  he  became  incarnate 
(see  Vishn'u);  and  so  far  there  is  not  much  real  difference  between  the  tenets  of  this  and 
other  Vaishn'ava  sects.  But  an  important  innovation,  introduced  by  its  founder,  is  the 
doctrine  of  BJiakti,  or  faith,  which,  he  teachesj  is  infinitely  more  efficacious  than  abstrac- 
tion, than  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature — as  enjoined  by  the  philosophical  systems — 
than  the  sub]ug?ition  of  the  passions,  than  the  practice  of  the  Yoga,  than  charity,  virtue, 
or  anything  deemed  most  meritorious.  A  consequence  resulting  from  this  doctrine  is, 
that  all  castes  become  by  such  faith  equally  pure,  and  therefore  that  all  castes  are 
admissible  into  the  sect:  that  all  are  at  liberty  to  sink  their  social  differences  in  the  con- 
dition of  ascetics,  in  which  character  they  may  live  with  each  other  without  regard  to 
former  distinctions,  and  that  all  members  of  the  sect  are  equally  entitled  to  the  food 
which  has  been  previously  presented  to  the  deity.  The  Bhakti,  or  faith,  comprehends 
five  stases:  quietism,  as  that  of  sages;  servitude,  which  every  votary  takes  upon  himself; 
friendship  for  the  deity,  such  as  is  felt  by  Bhlma  and  others  honored  with  his  aquaint- 
ance;  tender  affection  for  the  deity,  of  the  same  nature  as  love  oi-y^j^fpr  their 
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children;  and  the  highest  degree  of  affection,  such  passionate  attachment  as  the  Gopls 
fell  for  their  beloved  Kr'isbn' a. 

The  manner  of  expressing  these  feelings  in  acts  of  divine  worship  is  about  the  same 
as  that  represented  by  the  ceremonial  of  the  Vallabhftcb&ryas;  but  the  secular  worship- 
ers are  geuernlly  content  with  paying  their  homage  twice  a  day  to  the  idol  of  Kr'ishn'a. 
Their  chief  ritual  is  a  very  simple  one;  it  consists  of  constantly  repeating  the  name  of 
Er'ishn'a— a  practice  of  which  one  of  their  chiefs,  Uarid&s,  set  them  a  remarkable 
example,  as  during  many  years,  when  he  resided  in  a  thicket,  he  repeated  the  name  of 
Kr'ishn'a  800,000  times  daily.  Their  other  duties  are  sixty-four,  including  many  moral 
and  man^  absurd  observances,  as  suppressing  anger,  avarice,  and  lust,  and  singing  and 
dancing  m  honor  of  Kr'ishn'a,  and  fasting  every  eleventh  day.  The  most  important  of 
all  thf*ir  obligations,  however,  is  their  servile  veneration  of  the  spiritual  teacher,  whom 
they  are  bound  to  look  upon  as  the  deity  himself,  and  even  as  possessed  of  more  author- 
it]^;  for  they  are  taught  that  *'the  prayer  is  manifest  in  the  Guru,  and  the  Guru  is 
Visbn'u  himself;"  again:  **  First,  the  Guru  is  to  be  worshiped,  then  I  (Vishn'u)  am  to  be 
worshiped;"  and,  "  when  Visbn'u  is  in  anger  the  Geru  is  our  protector;  but  when  the 
Ckruis  in  ancer,  we  have  none."  In  this  respect,  the  doctrine  of  the  Vaishn'avas  of  • 
Bengal  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Yallabhdcbftryes,  and  their  practice  also  agrees  in  so  far 
as  the  Vaishn'avas  look  upon  the  dignity  of  their  Gurus  a&  hereditary,  and  not  depending 
on  personal  capacity  or  sanctity;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vallabhdchfii^as,  this  prac- 
tice does  not  appear  to  have  been  enjoined  by  their  original  teachers.  Liberation  from 
terrestrial  existence,  most  votaries  of  this  sect  do  not  conceive  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Veddnta,  which  teaches  that  final  deliverance  is  the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into 
the  divine  essence;  but,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  twofold,  either  perpetual  residence  of  the 
«oul  in  Swarera,  or  paradise,  with  possession  of  the  divine  attributes  of  power,  etc. ;  or 
elevation  to  Vaikun't'ha,  the  heaven  of  Visbn'u,  where  they  enjoy  felicity  under  one  or 
all  of  the  four  conditions,  under  which  also  the  Madhwftchftryas  conceive  such  felicity 
to  exist.  Chaitanya  and  his  two  chief  disciples  did  not  leave,  as  it  seems,  written  com- 
positions; the  rest  of  his  pupils,  however,  wrote  numerous  works  in  Sanskrit  and  Ben- 
gali. The  Vaishna'vas  of  this  sect  are  distinguished  by  two  white  perpendicular  streaks 
of  sandal,  or  Oopicharulana,  down  the  forehead,  uniting  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  con- 
tinuing to  near  the  tip;  by  the  names  of  BddM-Kr'ishwaBiam^ed  on  the  temples,  breast, 
and  arms:  by  a  close  necklace  of  Tulast  stalk  of  three  strings,  and  a  rosaiy  of  108  or 
sometimes  1000  beads  made  of  the  stem  of  the  Tulasl.  The  sectaries  consist  of  every 
caste  and  order,  and  are  governed  by  the  descendants  of  their  Gos&ins:  some  live  in  a 
stale  of  celibacy;  the  teachers,  however,  are  married  men. 

There  are  several  divisions  of  this  sect,  arising  from  the  various  forms  under  which 
Vishn'u  is  worshiped;  but  besides  them,  there  are  three  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
seceders  from  the  original  sect — viz.,  the  8p(uhta  Ddyakas^  the  Kartd  BM^as  and  the 
Sdhvjas, 

I'he  SpcuMa  DdyaJcas  deny  the  divine  character  and  authority  of  the  Guru,  and 
allow  the  association  of  male  and  female  cenobites  in  one  conventional  abode,  where 
there  relation  is  that  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  common  interest  the  worship  of 
Kr'ishn'a  and  Chaitanya.  The  women  act  also  as  the  spiritual  teachers  of  the  females 
of  respectable  families,  and  the  consequence  is  the  growing  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of 
this  sect  in  Calcutta,  where  it  is  especially  established.  The  Kartd  Bhdjcts  are  of  very 
recent  origin,  and,  as  they  acknowledge  the  absolute  divinity  of  the  Guru,  there  would 
not  be  much  difference  between  them  and  the  original  body  of  t..o  Vaishnavas  of  Ben- 
sral,  had  they  not  broken  through  the  old  line  of  hereditary  teachcii>,  and  invested  anew 
ifaraily  with  spiritual  power — viz, ,  that  of  their  founder,  Bdma-Saran-Pdl,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  this  centuiy,  was  successful  in  his  attempt  to  create  this  schism.  Of  the 
Sdhvjaa,  very  little  is  known,  their  professions  and  practices  being  kept  secret..  These 
are  suspected  not  to  be  of  a  very  moral  character.  The  chief  temples  of  the  Vaishn'avas 
of  Bengal  are  at  Dwarakal,  Brind^van,  Jagann&th,  Nediya,  Amblkfi,  and  A^adwlpa. 

Besides  the  Vaishna'va  sects,  there  are  others  of  less  importance,  which  it  must  hero 
suffice  merely  to  ennumerate  by  name — viz.,  the  sect  of  the  Khdkins,  founded  by  KU, 
tlie  disciple  of  Krlshn'adfts,  and  established  chiefly  at  Hanumdngftd'hl,  in  Oude;  the 
Mdluki  DdsoB,  founded  by  Mdluk  Dds  about  1600,  or  at  the  end  of  the  emperor  Akbar's 
reign — their  principal  establishment  is  at  Kara  Manikpur;  the  Dddii  Panthis,  founded 
by  Dddu,  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  Kabir  teachers,  about  the  same  time,  and  established  espe- 
•cialty  in  Marwar  and  Ajmeer;  the  Bat  Ddsas,  founded  hjBai  DdB,  a  disciple  of  Rftman- 
anda,  a  sect,  it  is  said,  confined  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  mixed  Hindu  castes,  or  the 
workers  in  hides  and  leather;  the  Send  Panthis,  who  derive  their  origin  from  Send,  the 
barber,  the  third  of  R&m&nanda's  disciples;  the  MLrd  BdM,  a  subdivision  of  the  Vallab- 
hfioh&ryas,  established  by  Mrd  Bdi,  the  daughter  of  a  petty  RAIft  of  MertA,  and  the 
wife  of  the  Rftn'a  of  Udayapur;  the  SanaMdi  Sampraddyins  or  }flmdvat$t  throughout 
upper  India,  founded  by  an  ascetic  Kimb&ditya;  the  Bddhd  VaUabhis,  who  consider 
HarivamV  as  their  founder,  a  personage  who  lived  about  800  years  ago,  and  established 
a  monastery  at  Brindftvan;  the  SakM  Bhdvas,  probably  owing  their  origin  to  the  last- 
mentioned  sect;  the  Charan'  Ddeas,  whose  chief  seat  is  at  Delhi,  founded  by  Qha/ratC 
Dde,  a  merchant  of  the  Dhfisar  tribe,  who  resided  at  Delhi,  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
Alemglr;  the  Baris'chandie;  the  Sadhnd  Panthis,  founded  by  Sadhna,  a  '       ' 
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the  Mddhavis,  founded  by  Mddho.—Tov  a  fuller  detail,  see  H.  H.  Wilson's  Sketch  of  the 
BeUgiouH  Sects  of  Hindus,  edited  by  Dr.  Rost  in  Wilson's  works,  yoL  i.  (Lond.1862);  and 
on  the  Vallabhach&ryas,  the  History  of  the  Sect  cf  the  MahArdijas  (by  Earsandds  Mulji), 
meutioued  above  (Lond.  1865). 

YALAIB  (Ger.  WaUis),  a  frontier  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
cantons  of  Yaud  and  Bern,  and  on  the  s.  by  Italy.  Area,  2,020  sq.m. ;  pop.  76, 100,490. 
It  forms  one  longand  deep  valley,  included  between  two  of  the  loftiest  mountain  chains 
of  Europe — ^the  I^enuine  and  the  Bernese  Alps — ^and  is  drained  by  the  Upper  Rhone, 
which,  rising  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  in  the  glacier  of  the  Gallenstock,  falls  at  the 
western  boundary  of  the  canton  into  the  lake  of  Geneva.  No  Eiuropean  territoir  is  more 
completely  isolated  by  mountains;  and  it  is  rendered  still  more  inaccessible  by  trans- 
verse chains,  between  which  are  inclosed  narrow  vaUeva  The  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face consists  of  barren  mountain  slopes;  in  their  higher  elevations,  covered  with  the 
greatest  of  the  Swiss  glaciers.  The  forests  and  pasture-lands  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
their  chief  occupations.  But  grain-cultivation  is  not  absent;  the  chief  agricultural  tract 
being  the  level  ^ound,  from  a  quarter  of  a  m.  to  8  m.  wide,  which  lies  along  the  main 
channel  of  the  river.  Here  com  enough  is  grown  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  intense  in  summer,  and  Indian  corn  and 
the  vine  are  grown  with  great  success.  The  Valais  opens  into  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
is  connected  by  great  high-roads,  and  now  by  railway,  with  the  other  parts  of  French 
Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  Grimscl  and  Gemmi  passes  connect  the  eastern  part  of  the 
valley  with  German  Switzerland;  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Simplou  (q.v.)  passes 
connect  it  with  Italy.  Formerly  the  cattle,  the  chief  export  of  Yalais,  were  driven  over 
the  Simplon  into  Italy;  but  now  the  railway,  wliich  ascends  the  valley  to  beyond  Sion, 
on  the  bimplon  road,  threatens  to  divert  this  trade  to  western  Switzerland  and  France. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  Yalais — one-third  of  the  population — speak  German;  those 
of  the  lower  Yalais,  the  Yaudois  dialect  of  French.  The  line  which  separates  the  two 
languages  lies  along  the  ridges  running  n.  from  the  Matterhorn  to  a  point  a  little  to  the 
e.  of  Leuk.  All  the  inhabitants  are  Koman  Catholic.  The  Yalais  is  subdivided  inta 
dixaines,  each  of  which  has  its  council,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  republic  Each  of 
the  dixaines  sends  four  members  to  a  lareer  council  or  diet  meeting  at  bion.  The  upper 
part  of  the  Yalais,  throughout  the  miadle  ages,  acknowledged  a  very  slight  feudal 
dependence  on  the  German  empire ;  the  lower  part  belonged  to  Savoy.  At  the  period 
of  the  struggle  of  the  Swiss  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  upper  Yalais  took  posses- 
sion of  the  lower  Yalais,  and  reduced  it  to  the  position  of  a  vassal  state;  and  in  thia 
condition  it  remained  until  1798,  the  period  of  French  conquest,  when  the  distinction 
was  set  aside.  As  stated  in  the  article  Switzerland,  under  the  recent  constitution,  the 
suffrage  was  extended  to  the  whole  population  of  Yalais,  with  results  little  expected  by 
the  liberal  party  in  the  Swiss  diet.     Sion  (q.v.)  and  Martigny  (q.v.)  are  the  chief  towns. 

yAICX£NA£E,  Ludvig  Kabpar,  an  eminent  Dutch  philologist,  b.  at  Leeuwarden  in 
1715.  studied  at  Franeker,  and  in  1741  became  professor  of  Greek  there.  Subsequently, 
he  was  called  to  Leyden,  where  he  died,  March  14, 1785.  Yalckenaer  was  an  admirable 
lecturer  and  commentator  on  the  classics.  To  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  literature 
and  antiquities  he  added  a  fine  critical  discernment  and  thoughtmlness.  Among  his 
more  notable  performances  are  his  recasting  of  Ursinus's  VirgtHuseum  Scriptoritms  Grcecis^ 
Colfatus  (Leeuwarden,  1747),  his  editions  of  the  Greek  grammarian  Ammonius  (Leyd. 
1739;  Leip.  1822).  of  the  Phanissm  (Franek.  1755;  Leip.  1824),  and  the  Hippolvtus  (Leyd. 
1768;  Leip.  1828),  his  Diatnbe  in  Euripidis  Perditorum  Dramatum  Bdiquias  (Leyd.  1767; 
Leip.  1824);  his  edition  of  the  so-called  Epistles  of  PJudaris  (Gr5ning.  1777),  and  of  the 
Idylls  of  Theocritus  (Leyd.  1779-81 ;  new  ed.,  Leip.  1810).  He  also  furnished  a  rich  store 
of  critical  observations  to  Wesseline's  Herodotus.  Among  his  posthumous  works  are  his 
CaUimachi  ^legiarum  Fragmenta  (Leyd.  1799).  his  De  Anslobvlo  Judao  (Leyd.  1806),  and 
his  Opuscula  Philogica,  Crittca,  Oratoria  (2  vols..  Leip.  1808). 

VALDAI  HILLS.    See  Novgorod. 

YALDEFE'KAS,  a  t.  of  New  Castile,  in  the  modern  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  and  80  na. 
c.s.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  a  straggling  mud-built  town,  situated  in  a  district 
celebrated  for  its  red  wine.  The  wine,  when  obtained  pure,  which  it  seldom  is  except 
at  Yaldepeflas,  is  rich,  fruity,  full-bodied,  high-colored,  and  will  improve  for  10  years. 
Pop.  11,800. 

YALD^S,  Juan  de,  1600-40;  b.  Spain;  went  to  Germany,  and  was  converted  to  tlie 
principles  of  the  reformation,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  no  partisan,  but  to  have 
sought  the  unity  of  the  faith;  resided  at  Naples,  and  became  secretary  to  the  king; 
united  there  with  some  friends  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  wrote  some  commentaries 
and  religious  books.  After  his  death  his  friends  were  accused  by  the  inquisition  of  form- 
ing a  new  sect,  called  Valdesians,  some  of  whom  w5re  put  to  death,  others  fled  to  foreign 
countries.  Some  of  his  works,  published  by  an  English  Quaker,  were:  Dos  DialoffOB/ 
Alfabeto  OrigUano;  Dialogo  de  la Lengua;  La E^nstola  de  San Pabh d  Jos Bomanos ila  I 
d  los  Offrintios,  ambas  tradwUdas  i  eomentadas, 

YALDI' YIA,  a  fertile,  generally  level  province  in  s.  Chili,  covered  largely  by  timber,, 
and  drained  by  the  Canten,  Totlen,  Yaldivia,  and  Rio  Bueno^^vigrg: ^0,700  sq.m. ;  pop. 
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'76,  87,181— two-thfards  Indian,  the  rest  Spanish  and  mixed;  bounded  n.  by  province  of 
Aranco,  e.  by  Andes,  s.  by  Llanquihue,  w.  by  the  Pacific,  on  which  it  has  fine  harbors. 
Yaldivia  formerly  yielded  gold  laigelv,  but  the  ^rranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  imposing 
slavery  on  the  natives  led  to  revolt  and  the  ruin  of  the  mines.  In  the  Andes  region  are 
several  volcanoes;  the  highest,  Yillarica,  16,000  ft.  liigh.  The  climate  is  moist  ^ut 
healthful.     Capital,  Valdivia. 

YALDITIA,  Pedro  de,  1606-^;  b.  Spain;  went  with  Pizarro  to  Peru;  participated 
in  the  conquest  of  Venezuela,  1585;  aided  Pizarro  in  subduing  the  rebellion  under 
Almagro;  conquered  Chili,  1540;  founded  Santiago,  1541,  and  Coquimbo,  1544;  upon  the 
murder  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  was  recalled  to  Peru;  appointed  ca^t.gen.  of  Chili,  and 
of  whatever  countries  s.  of  Peru  he  might  conquer;  founded  the  cities  of  Concepcion, 
Villa  Imperial,  Villa  Rica,  in  1661 ;  conquered  the  Araucanians,  who  afterward  took  him 
prisoner  and  put  him  to  death. 

VALEI,  a  name  given  to  the  plantain  in  southern  India.    See  PLAin*AiN,  ante, 

YALEHCE,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  dep.  of  Drome,  in  a  charming  situation 
on  the  tlnnk  of  a  hill  that  borders  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  65  m.  s.  of  Lyons  by  rail- 
way. The  walls  with  which  it  ivsurrounded  give  it  a  gloomy  appearance.  Silk- weav- 
ing and  silk-throwing  are  carried  on,  manufactures  of  printed  and  other  cottons,  and 
commerce  in  silk,  fruits,  wines,  liquors,  and  spirits.    Pop.  76,  20,476. 

YALEK'CIA,  a  small  island  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  Ireland,  forms  part  of  the  county 
Kerry,  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  arm  of  Valencia  bav,  and  lies  88  m. 
w.s.w.  from  Klllarney.  It  is  5^  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad;  the  soil  is  in  many  places 
good;  half  the  entire  area  is  under  cultivation;  and  there  are  about  2,500  inhabitants. 
On  the  w.  side,  which  is  mainly  high  rockv  moorland,  there  are  valuable  slate  and  flag 
quarries.  On  the  n.  side  of  the  island  is  Valencia  bay,  an  iulet  of  Dingle  bay;  and  Val- 
encia harbor,  the  most  western  in  Ireland,  is  part  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Here  is 
the  telegraphic  station  for  three  Atlantic  cables,  now  in  operation,  which  were  laid  in 
1866,*  78,  and  74,  besides  the  cable  laid  in  1865,  but  which  is  not  now  in  operation.  An- 
other Atlantic  cable  starts  from  Balinskellig  bay,  a  little  to  the  s.  of  Valencia.  See  Tbl- 
EOKAFH  and  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

YALSKCIA,  a  former  kingdom  of  Spain,  now  subdivided  into  three  modem  prov- 
inces of  Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Castellon  de  la  Plana  (see  SPAm),  comprises  a  tract  of 
country  in  the  e.  of  Spain,  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Cat- 
alonia, and  on  the  s.  and  s.w.  by  Murcia. 

In  the  middle  districts  of  the  kingdom  are  small  plains,  abounding  in  lagoons  where 
they  border  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  furnished  with  few  harbors;  both  in  the  n.  and 
s.  are  mountain  ridges,  offsets  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  ^reat  central  plateau  of  Spain. 
Valencia  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  climate,  and  for  its  fertility  in  the  well-watered  dis- 
tricts. The  fruitful  localities  called  the  httertas  (gardens)  yield  three,  and  sometimes 
four  harvests  in  the  yci-r.  Neither  wheat  nor  barley  is  largely  grown,  but  the  rice-crops 
are  so  abundant,  that  not  only  is  tbc  whole  of  Spain  supplied  with  this  article  from  Val- 
encia, but  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  exported.  The  country  is  rich  in  iron,  lead, 
copper,  cinnabar,  cobalt,  and  coals.  The  lemons  on  the  coast,  especially  that  of  Albu- 
f era,  are  rich  in  sea-fowls  and  fish.  The  inhabitants,  in  whom  is  observable  a  strong 
mixture  of  Moorish  blood,  are  remarkably  industrious,  and  Valencia  is  known  to  be  the 
most  actively  manufacturing  province  of  Spain  after  Catalufia. 

VALENCIA,  a  co.  in  New  Mexico,  divided  nearly  into  two  portions  by  the  southern 
projection  of  San  Miguel  co. ;  about  10,500  sq.m. ;  pop.  79,  9,098.  Capital,  Valencia. 

YALEKCIA,  an  ancient  city  and  sea-port  of  8pain»  formerly  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  now  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
294  m.e.s.e.  of  Madrid  by  railroad.  The  Huerta'-85  Engli^  sq.m.  in  extent — ^which 
surrounds  the  city  resembles  an  immense  orchard,  and  is  ingeniously  watered  by  an 
intricate  network  of  pipes  and  rivulets,  laid  down  by  the  Moors  eight  centuries  ago,  and 
efficiently  answering  its  purpose  down  to  the  present  day.  In  this  garden,  the  carob,  cit- 
ron, orange,  palm,  and  multxiry  grow  in  wild  luxuriance.  Nature,  stimulated  by  constant 
moisture  and  a  burning  sun,  exlubits  a  wonderful  strength  and  fecundity.  Valencia  is 
surrounded  by  old  picturesque  battlemented  walls,  erected  by  Pedro  IV.  in  1856;  the 
interiorof  the  city  is  striking  and  pleasing;  most  of  the  streets  are  macadamized;  and 
while,  in  the  old  quarters,  the  houses  are  closely  packed  and  gloomy-looking,  well  suited 
to  keep  out  the  enemy,  heat — those  recently  erected  are  high,  gayly  colored  in  blue,  rose, 
cream-color,  etc. ;  decorated  with  elegant  iron-gilt  balconies,  and  furnished  with  courts 
freshened  with  flowers  and  cooled  by  fountains.  Valencia  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  its  cathedral.  La  Seo— the  see — ^which  was  commenced  in  1262,  is  classical  in  the 
interior,  and  Gothic  in  the  exterior,  is  850  ft.  long,  and  at  the  transepts,  216  ft.  wide. 
From  the  top  of  a  tower  which  surmounts  one  of  the  portals,  the  view  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  striking  in  Spain.  In  the  cathedral  and  its  chapels  there  are  a  number  of 
magnificent  pictures,  including  some  by  Ribalta  and  Joanes.  The  church  of  the  Cole- 
gio  de  Corpus  is  quite  a  museum  of  pictures  by  Ribalta,  who,  according  (t^  X^t  has 
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painted  heads  equal  to  any  produced  by  the  old  Venetians.  There  are  also  numerous 
and  interesting  picture-galleries,  in  the  chief  of  which  only  the  productions  of  the  great 
Yulencian  school  are  to  be  seen.  The  custom-house,  dating  from  1758,  is  now  the  cigar 
factory,  which  employs  3,500  women,  and  produces  120,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  yearly.  Ihe 
uBiversity,  with  a  public  library  of  42,000  vols.,  is  well  attended.  Silk-spinning  and 
weaviug  are  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  also  extensive  hemp  and  cloth  weaving, 
and  manufactures  of  bats,  glass,  linen,  leather,  and  Valencia  tiles  for  flooring.  Valen- 
cia was  long  suuk,  like  the  whole  of  the  country,  in  a  lethargic  sleep,  but  it  has,  with- 
in recent  years,  awakened  to  activity.  Its  port  has  been  improved ;  it  is  now  connected 
with  Madrid  by  railway,  and  being  to  its  own  metropolis  what  Brighton  is  to  London, 
it  is  much  visited  in  summer  by  the  Madrilenos,  who  contribute  greatly  to  its  prosperity. 
There  is  considerable  commerce  with  Britain.     Pop.  about  110,000. 

Valencia,  or  ValetUia  d6  Oid,  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  was  destroyed  by  Pompey, 
and  rebuilt  by  Sertorius,  after  which  it  became  a  eolonia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in 
413  A.D.,  and  by  the  Moors  in  712.  The  Cid  took  it  in  1094-95,  and  ruled  despotically 
here  till  1099.  The  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  brought  it  under  the  Oastiliau 
crown.    Suchet  captured  the  city  in  1810. 

YALEHCIA,  a  t.  of  South  America,  Venezuela,  in  the  province  of  Caracas,  85  m. 
w.  S.W.  of  Caracas,  about  2  m.c.  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  about  20  m.  from 
Puerto  Cabello  on  the  coast,  with  which  and  with  Caracas  it  cariies  on  an  active  trade. 
Valencia  is  finely  situated  in  an  exceedingly  fertile  district,  in  which  cattle  and  horses 
are  raised  in  great  numbers.     Pop.  said  to  be  16,000. 

YALEKCIEHNES,  a  manufacturing  t.  and  fortress  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Escaut,  155  m.  by  railway  n.n.e  of  Paris.  It  is  well  built,  but  it  does 
not  contain  many  objects  of  attraction  of  any  sort.  There  are  many  pleasant  prome- 
nades in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  famous  kind  of  lace  is  made  here,  as  well  as  tine 
woven  fabrics  and  gauzes.  Salt-making  and  sugar- refining  are  carried  on,  and  there  is 
an  active  trade  in  timber,  wine,  and  oil.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Watteau  and  Froissart. 
Pop.  78,  22,686. 

YALEKS,  Emperor  of  the  East,  the  brother  of  Talentinian  I.  (q.v.),  was  bom  near 
Cibalis  in  PaDnonia,  about  828  a.i>.,  and  was  associated  with  his  brother  in  imperial 
authority,  receiving  as  his  share  of  the  empire,  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace,  March  28,  864. 
His  sovereignty  was,  however,  disputed  by  Piocopius,  a  supposed  scion  of  the  race  of 
Constantino,  who  raised  his  standard  in  Thrace,  was  crowned  at  Constantinople,  and  for 
two  years  maintained  his  ground  with  skill  and  couraee,  till  the  defeat  of  his  troops  at 
Thyatira  and  Nacosia,  and  his  subsequent  capture  and  cruel  death,  366  a.d.  The  first 
prominent  act  of  Valens's  reign  was  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  taxes,  which 
gained  him  the  general  good-will  of  his  subjects,  but  was  of  questionable  prudence  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers.  The  prolonged  imprisonment 
of  3,000  Ostrogoths,  who  had  been  sent  to  aid  Procopius,  led  to  a  rupture  between 
Valens  and  the  aged  hero  Hermanric,  and  to  a  war  which  lasted  from  367  to  869.  The 
contest  was  carried  on  in  the  country  of  the  Goths,  and  was  throughout  in  favor  of  the 
Romans.  Difl9culties  arose  immediately  afterward  (370)  with  the  Persians,  who  were 
desirous  of  possessing  themselves  of  Armenia,  and  tiiough  the  two  powers  came  fre- 
quently into  collision,  the  one  as  the  assailant,  and  the  other  as  the  ally  of  the  Armenian 
monarch,  war  w&s  not  declared  till  the  end  of  872,  when  the  Romans  were  victorious. 
Valens,  who  had  removed  to  Antioch  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  now  occupied 
himself  with  the  religious  quarrels  between  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  party,  which  at 
that  time  raged  with  much  violence  over  the  whole  eastern  empire.  Incapable  of  inde- 
pendent judgment,  he  had  adopted  the  views  of  his  Arian  councilors,  and  under 
their  guidance,  punished  the  more  obstinate  of  the  ''heretics."  At  the  same  time,  a 
conspiracy,  prompted  by  professors  of  magical  arts,  who  declared  that  Valens's  succes- 
sor should  be  one  whose  name  becan  with  TJieod,  was  discovered,  its  promoters  and 
agents  punished  with  death,  as  well  as  a  number  of  persons  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  possess  a  name  commencing  with  the  unlucky  prefix.  Affairs  on  the  eastern  frontier 
again  assumed  a  threatening  aspect;  but  the  Romans  were  disinclined  any  longer  to 
interfere  with  the  designs  of  the  Persians  on  Armenia,  and  concluded  a  somewhat  dis- 
creditable treaty  in  376.  In  the  mean  time,  events  were  taking  place  on  the  northern 
frontier  which  were  destined  ere  long  to  become  of  sinister  import  to  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Goths,  who  had  for  some  time  been  peacefully  settled  in  Dacia,  were  assailed  by 
the  advancing  hordes  of  the  Huns;  the  Ostrogoths,  who  first  felt  the  shock,  were  partly 
incorporated,  and  the  remainder  forced  to  retreat;  the  Visigoths  next  attempted  to  stem 
the  torrent,  but  without  success^  and  immense  crowds  of  fugitives  belonging  to  this 
warlike  race  crowded  to  the  n.  bank  of  the  Danube.  Valens  accorded  permission  to  a 
large  body  of  Goths  under  Fritigern  to  cross  into  Moesia  and  Thrace,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  waste  lands  in  these  provinces;  the  fugitive  Ostrogoths  soon  afterward 
crossed  the  river  without  permission ;  and  the  alarm  which  the  numbers  and  turbulence 
of«  his  new  subjects  speedily  aroused  led  Valens  to  tlie  adoption  of  such  impolitic  meas- 
ures, that  the  gratitude  of  the  Goths  for  shelter  afforded  was  turned  to  bitter  resentment. 
Valens,  prompted  by  his  servile  and  flattering  advisers,  at  last  resolved  on  war;  and 
marching  against  the  barbarians,  he  engaged  them  near  Adrianople,  Aug.  9,  878.    His 


army  was  totally  routed,  and  two-thirds  of  it.  including  Valetis  himself  and  most  of  his 
chief  officers,  left  dead  on  the  field.— Bee  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chaps.  25  and  96; 
TillemoDt's  Histoire  dea  Empereure,  vol.  v. 

YALEHTIHS,  Basil,  a  celebrated  German  alchemist,  of  whom  so  little  is  known  that 
it  has  been  disputed  whether  he  flourished  in  the  12th  or  the  15th  century.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Ekiuedict,  iu  8t.  Peter's  convent  at 
Erfurt,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  at  Erfurt,  nor  on  the  general  list  kept 
at  Roihe.  It  seems  probable  that  he  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  IHth  century.  He 
was  a  diligent  seeker  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  works, 
chiefly  on  the  process  of  transmutation,  a  complete  list  of  which  will  bo  seen  in  Lenglet's 
Hutoryofthe  Hermetie  Philosophy,  vol.  iii.  .  Some  of  the  titles  are  curious,  as  Basil  Val- 
enHne'e  Twelve  Keys  of  Philosophy;  Apoealypm  Chymica;  lieveiation  of  the  Mystery  of  the 
Essential  Colors  of  the  Seven  Metals;  The  Triumphal  Car  oj  Antimony;  A  Chemico-phHo^ 
sophical  Tract  concerning  Things  Natural  and  Preternatural,  etc.  After  his  death,  his 
works  were  thought  to  be  wholl^r  lost,  when  they  were  discovered  in  the  stonework  of 
the  abbey,  "heaven  itself  conspiring  to  bring  to  light  these  extraordinary  works  by 
shattering  by  a  thunderbolt  the  pillar  in  which  they  were  concealed,"  if  we  are  to  believe 
his  followers  in  the  mystic  art,  who  have  handed  the  story  down  to  us.  His  works  were 
mostly  written  in  the  old  Upper-Saxon  dialect,  and  were  not  printed  till  1602;  after 
which  time  many  of  them  were  published  in  the  form  of  French  translations,  though  a 
few  still  remain  in  MB. 

yALEHTIK£*8  DAY,  the  14th  of  February,  is,  or  more  correctly  was,  celebrated  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  particularly  Lorraine  and 
Maine  in  France,  by  a  very  peculiar  and  amusing  custom.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine, 
a  number  of  young  folk — maids  and  bachelors — would  assemble  together,  and  inscribe 
upon  little  billets  the  names  of  an  equal  number  of  maids  and.bachelors  of  tlieir  acquaint- 
ance, throw  the  whole  into  a  receptacle  of  some  sort,  and  then  draw  them  lottery-wise 
— care,  of  course,  being  taken  that  each  should  draw  one  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  per- 
son thus  drawn  became  one's  valentine.  Of  course,  besides  having  got  a  valentine  for 
one's  self,  one  became,  by  the  universality  of  the  practice,  some  other  person's  valentine; 
but,  as  Misson,  a  learned  traveler  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  remarks,  "the  man 
stuck  faster  to  the  valentine  that  had  fallen  to  him,  than  to  her  to  whom  he  had  fallen." 
These  imaginary  engagements,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  often  led  to  real  ones;  be- 
cause one  necessary  consequence  of  them  was  that,  for  a  whole  year,  a  bachelor  re- 
mained bound  to  the  service  of  his  valentine,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  mediaeval 
knight  of  romance  to  his  lady-love.  At  one  period  it  was  customary  for  both  sexes  to 
make  each  other  presents,  but  latterly  the  obligation  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to 
young  men.  During  the  15th  c.  this  amusement  wa^  very  popular  among  the  upper 
classes,  and  at  many  European  courts.  From  Pepys's  Dia/ry,  we  see  that  in  Charles  II.'s 
rei^,  married  as  well  as  single  people  could  be  chosen. 

For  some  time  back,  the  festival->at  least  in  England  and  Scotland— has  ceased  to 
possess  the  graceful  symbolic  meaning  it  used  to  have,  and  has  became  a  considerable 
nuisance.  ' '  The  approach  of  the  day  is  now  heralded  by  the  appearance  in  the  print  sellers' 
shop-windows  of  vast  numbers  of  missives  calculated  for  use  on  this  occasion,  each  gen- 
erally consisting  of  a  single  sheet  of  post-paper,  on  the  flrst  pace  of  which  is  seen  some 
ridiculous-colored  caricature  of  the  male  or  female  fl^re,  with  a  few  burlesque  verses 
below.  More  rarely,  the  print  is  of  a  sentimental  kind,  such  as  a  view  of  Hymen's  altar, 
with  a  pair  undergoing  initiation  into  wedded  happiness  before  it,  while  Cupid  flutters 
above,  and  hearts  transfixed  with  his  darts  decorate  the  corners.  Maid-servants  and 
young  fellows  interchange  such  epistles  with  each  other  on  the  14th  of  February,  no 
doubt  conceiving  that  the  joke  is  amazingly  ^ood ;  and,  generally,  the  newspapers  do 
not  fail  to  record  that  the  London  postmen  delivered  so  many  hundred  thousand  more 
letters  on  that  day  than  they  do  in  general."— Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

The  connection  of  the  custom  with  St.  Valentine  is  purely  accidental.  In  the  legends 
of  the  different  saints  of  that  name  recorded  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  no  trace  of  the  prac- 
tice peculiar  to  the  14th  of  February  is  found.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Douce,  in 
his  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  that  the  custom  may  have  descended  to  us  from  the  an- 
cient Romans,  who,  during  the  Lupercalia,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  February,  were 
wont,  among  other  things,  "  to  put  the  names  of  young  women  into  a  box,  from  which 
they  were  drawn  by  the  men  as  chance  directed;"  and  that  the  Christian  clergy,  finding 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  extirpate  this  pagan  practice,  gave  it  at  least  a  reli^ous  aspect 
by  substituting  the  names  of  particular  saints  for  those  of  the  women;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  usa^e  more  or  less  widely  extended  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  select,  either  on 
St.  Valentine's  day  or  some  other,  a  patron  saint  for  the  year,  who  is  termed  a  valentine. 
But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  custom  of  choosing  valentines  is  a  relic  of  that 
nature-religion  which  •was  undoubtedly  the  primitive  form  of  religion  in  n.w.  Europe— 
as  elsewhere;  and  that  it  sprang  from  a  recognition  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  season. 
Hence  the  explanation,  that  "alK>ut  this  time  of  the  year  the  birds  choose  their  mates, 
and  thence  probably  came  the  custom  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  choosing  valen- 
tines or  special  lovmg  friends  on  that  day."  Valentines  are  now  extensively  manufac- 
tured, the  demand  being  yearly  on  the  increase.  r^  OOolp 
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VALEVTZHIAHS,  a  gnostic  sect  or  school  (see  Gnobtigb),  founded  by  Yalentinas, 
vrho  went  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  about  140  a.d.,  and  died  there,  or  in  Cyprus,  about 
160.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  8;^8tem  lies,  in  the  first  place,  in  his  recognizing 
heatheDlsm  as  a  preparatory  stage  of  Christianity;  and  then  in  his  dividing  the  higher 
spiritual  world  into  15  pair  of  seons,  each  consisting  of  a  male  and  a  female.  The  first 
pair,  or  syzygy,  is  made  up  of  Bythos,  or  Gkxl  in  himself,  and  Ennoia,  or  God  as  exist- 
ing in  his  own  thoughts;  from  these  emanated  next  Nous  (Intelligence)  and  Aletbeia 
(Truth),  and  so  on.  As  the  last  ason,  Sophia,  transgressed  the  bounds  that  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  seon  Heros,  and  a  part  of  her  being  became  lost  in  Chaos,  there  was 
formed  a  crude  being,  called  Achanroth,  which,  through  the  Demiurgos  that  emanated 
from  it,  created  the  corporeal  world.  Heros  now  imparted  to  the  soms  of  men  (for  all 
the  bodies  composing  the  corporeal  world  are  possessed  of  souls)  a  pneumoiUe  or  spiritual 
element,  but  this  only  attaint  to  full  activity  when  Christ,  a  collective  emanation  from 
all  the  ffions,  appeared  as  Saviour,  and  united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus.  In  the  end, 
all  that  is  pneumatic,  and  even  the  originally  psychic  or  soul  element  in  as  far  as  it  has 
aasimilated  itself  to  the  psychic,  will  return  into  the  Pleroma. 

yALENTIHIA'irO'S,  the  name  of  three  Roman  emperors  of  the  same  family;  the  first 
and  most  famous  of  whom,  YALEirriNiAKUS,  I.,  was  the  son  of  a  Gratianus  (a  rope- 
maker  who  had  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  risen  to  the  grade  of  comes  milttum),  and  was 
born  at  Cibalis,  in  Pannonia,  821  a.d.  Yalentinianus  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  and,  aided  by  the  military  renown  of  his  father,  rapidly  rose  in  rank  under  the 
emperors  Coustantius  and  Julian,  only,  however,  to  fall  more  rapidly;  for  he  was  de- 
graded by  Constantius  in  357,  and,  for  his  publicly  expressed  contempt  for  paganism, 
biinisbed  by  Julian  in  362.  Restored  to  favor  in  the  following  year,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  e. ,  and  on  the  death  of  Jovian,  was  unanimously  chosen  as  his  successor, 
Feb.  26,  364.  A  month  after  his  accession,  he  chose  as  his  colleague  his  brother,  Yalens 
(q.v.),  to  whom  he  resigned  the  government  of  the  e.,  reserving  for  himself  Ul^cum, 
Italy,  the  Gauls,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Africa.  During  Yalentinianub's  reign,  the 
utmost  vigilance  was  required  to  preserve  the  frontier  districts  of  the  empire  from  the 
ravages  of  the  swarms  of  barbarians  who,  like  vultures,  had  gathered  round  their  prey, 
watching  with  greedy  eagerness  the  rapid  decay  of  its  strength,  and  ready  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  hasten  its  impending  doom.  The  Alemanni  repeatedly  (366-68)  ravaged 
the  e.,  and  the  Saxons  (870)  the  north-east  of  Gaul;  Ulyricum  was  wasted  (370)  by  the 
Quadi,  and  Africa  by  the  southern  desert  tribes;  and  though  these  invasions  were  mostly 
repelled  and  revenged  in  a  manner  becoming  the  warriors  of  the  queen  of  nations,  the 
auxiliary  means  often  had  recourse  to  (e.g.,  the  assassination  of  two  powerful  and  able 
opponents,  the  kings  of  the  Alemanni  and  Quadi,  and  the  treacherous  attack  on  the 
Saxons  while  under  the  fancied  security  of  a  treaty),  surely  indicated  that  the  sturdy 
virtue  which  formerly  imbued  the  soldiers  of  the  empire  was  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
internal  administration  was  excellent,  for  the  emperor  added  to  his  ability,  prudence, 
and  firmness  of  character,  the  less  common  imperial  qualities  of  vigilance  and  impar- 
tiality; and  his  cognizance  of  any  abuse  or  injustice  by  whomsoever  perpetrated,  was 
the  signal  for  its  speedy  rectification,  and  the  severe  punishment  of  the  offender. 
Though  himself  a  zealous  Catholic,  he  repelled  the  solicitations  of  the  bishops  who 
wished  him  to  interfere  in  the  religious  disputes  of  the  time,  permitted  his  subjects  to 
adopt  whatever  religion  they  chose,  and  strictly  forbade  all  persecution  or  annoyance 
on  account  of  religious  belief,  even  retaining  the  "pontifices"  of  the  provinces  in  the 
privileges  which  they  had  possessed  under  Julian.  On  account  of  the  scandalous  abuse 
by  ecclesiastics  of  their  influence  over  their  penitents,  he  excluded  priests  and  monks 
from  the  right  of  succession  to  property;  judicial  proceedings  were  forbidden  to  be 
held  in  private;  the  extreme  license  of  speecli  hitherto  flowed  to  advocates  was  judi- 
ciously lestrained;  gratuitous  medical  attendance  was  provided  for  the  poor  of  Rome; 
and  schools  were  established  throughout  the  empire.  The  success  of  Valkntinianus's 
administration  was  doubtless  much  owing  to  his  fortunate  choice  of  officers:  Theodosius 
the  elder  in  Africa  and  Britain,  Jovinus  in  Gaul,  and  Theodosius  the  younger  (after- 
ward emperor)  in  Ulyricum,  form  a  trio  distinguished  by  an  unswerving  loy^ty,  ad- 
ministrative ability,  and  miliary  talent,  rarely  found  in  any  age;  and  contrast  strongly 
with  their  predecessors  in  office.  Yalkntinianus's  private  life  was  a  model  of  moral- 
ity and  economy;  and  according  to  the  summation  of  the  accurate  and  trustworthy 
Ammianus,  "he  had  so  many^ood  qualities,  that  if  ever^'^thing  had  been  equal  in  him, 
he  would  have  been  another  Trajan  or  Marcus  Aurelius."  But  the  one  and  grievous 
fault  which  marred  his  character  was  an  ungovernable  temper,  which  led  him  mto  the 
occasional  commission  of  excessive  cruelties,  and  ultimately  caused  his  death;  for  while 
giving  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  Quadi,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war,  he  worked 
himself  into,  such  an  access  of  passion  as  to  rupture  a  blood-vessel  in  his  chest,  and  fell 
back  dead  into  the  arms  of  his  guards.  Nov.  17,  875.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  one  son, 
Gratianus  (q.v.);  and  by  the  second.  Justina,  another  son,  Yalentinian,  and  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Galla,  became  the  wiife  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  I. — Yal- 
entinianus II.,  the  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  372  a.d.,  and  received 
from  liis  elder  brother,  Gratianus  (q.v.),  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Ulyricum,  and  Africa, 
as  his  share  of  the  western  empire.     During  his  long  minority,  tfeenmn^  ^ustina. 
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administered  the  government;  and  about  three  jrears  after  her  death,  Yalentinianus,  who 
had  given  promise  of  good  administrative  quahties,  was  murdered  by  the  Frank,  Arbo- 
gastes,  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  army,  May  15,  892. — Valbntinian  111.,  the 
grand-nephew  of  the  preceding,  being  the  son  of  Constantius  III.  by  Placid ia,  th& 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  great  and  Galla,  was  born  about  419  a.i>.  and  was  seated  on 
tlie  Uirone  of  the  west  by  Theodosius  II.,  emperor  of  the  east,  425  a.d.  Yalentinian 
was  a  weak  and  contemptible  prince,  nevertheless  his  reign  is  one  of  the  most  inler> 
esting  epochs  of  Roman  history,  exhibiting,  as  it  does  to  tlie  full,  the  internal 
weakness  and  corruption  of  the  empire,  the  gradual  closing  with  it  of  its 
irresistible  barbarian  foes;  the  sad  picture  being  momentarily  liglitened  from  time 
to  time  with  a  flash  of  the  warrior-spirit  of  old  Rome.  Yalentinian  may  be  said  never 
to  have  ruled  during  the  80  years  that  he  sat  disesteemed  and  unhonored  on  the  imperial 
throne;  his  mother,  Placidia,  governed  till  her  death  in  450,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
eunuch,  Heraclius,  one  of  those  malignant  fribbles  who  swarmed  around  the  throne  of 
the  falling  empire.  The  regulations  enacted  for  the  internal  administration  were  credit- 
able, and  especially  so  when  ecclesiastical  interests  were  involved,  as  in  almost  allcasea^ 
the  ambitious  and  persecuting  tendencies  of  the  now  preponderant  orthodox  party,  weie 
firmly  restrained;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fierce  vindictiveness  of  its  more  bigoted 
rivals  was  kept  within  bounds.  But  the  utter  corruption  of  manners,  the  complete 
extinction  of  "public  spirit,''  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  tax  collectors,  ^d  equally 
of  tlie  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  prevent  these  exactions;  the  general 
employment  of  the  powers  of  the  executive  in  the  avenging  of  private  quarrels,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  redress  for  injuries,  too  plainly  showed  that  the  empire 
hud  fallen  far  beyond  remedy,  and  that  if  not  destroyed  by  assailants  from  without,  it 
would  speedly  crumble  to  pieces  of  ilself.  The  early  xjart  of  Yalentinianus's  reign  waa 
disturbed  by  the  contests  between  the  "comites"  Boniface  and  Aetius,  the  former  of 
whom  had  supported,  and  the  latter  resisted  Yalentinianus's  claims  to  the  throne;  but  not- 
witlistandiuff  this,  the  vile  and  groundless  calumnies  of  Aetius  prevailed  upon  the 
empress  to  declare  the  gallant  and  upright  governor  of  Africa  a  public  enemy;  and  the 
latter,  in  the  first  flush  of  resentment,  called  to  his  aid  the  Yandals  under  Genseric  (q.v.). 
Thus  Africa  was  lost  to  the  empire.  But  Aetius,  notwithstanding,  proved  himself  the 
invincible  bulwark  of  the  Roman  power  in  Europe;  the  Franks.  Goths,  Burgundians^ 
and  other  German  nations  who  had  encroached  on  the  empire,  were  successively  defeated 
and  repelled,  and  the  destructive  career  of  the  formidable  Huns  brought  nigh  to  a  cloee 
on  the  fleld  of  Chalons.  Yet  the  labor  of  defending  an  extensive  empire  from  attack  on 
all  sides  was  too  much  for  one  man ;  and  consequently,  much  of  Spain  and  Gaul  was 
ultimately  seized  by  the  Suevi  and  Visigoths,  the  n.  of  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Hmds, 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  the  Yandals,  and  even  Rome  repeatedly  besieged,  while  Britain 
was  abandoned  to  the  wild  Picts  and  Scots.  Aetius  seems  to  have  committed  the  same 
error  as  his  more  upright  and  noble,  though  not  more  able,  predecessor  Stilicho  (q.v.), 
in  attempting,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  Yalentinianus's  daughter,  to  transfer  the 
imperial  dignity  to  his  own  family,  and  like  him  also,  undermined  in  influence  and 
reputation  by  the  machinations  of  a  eunuch,  he  was  assassinated,  though  by  the  sword 
of  his  master  (454).  In  the  following  year,  Valentinianus,  who  had  ravished,  the  wife  of 
his  intimate  friend  Maximus,  was  conspired  against  by  the  friends  of  the  latter,  and  the 
faithful  adherents  of  Aetius,  and  murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  guards,  March  16,  455. 

VALEHZA,  Valentia  VaJsnUnum  Forum,  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  on  an  elevated 
plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  8  m.  n.  of  Alessandiia.  U  is  very  regularly  built, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  vine-clad  hills.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in 
wine,  and  manufactures  of  silk,  flax,  and  hemp  fabrics.     Pop.  *71.  8,918. 

Yalcnza,  a  very  ancient  town,  belonged  to  the  Li^ri,  and  whs  conquered  by  Marcus 
Fulvius,  the  pro-consul,  who  named  it  J*brum  Fulmt,  quod  Valentinum.  In  1685  it  was 
besieged  for  50  days  by  the  armies  of  France,  Savoy,  and  Parma,  and  taken.  In  1707 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Yictor  Amadous  II.,  duke  of  Savoy;  in  1805  the  French 
destroyed  its  gates  and  fortiflcations;  and  in  1815,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon's  empire,  it 
reverted  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

YALE'BIAK,  Valeriana,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  of  valerianacece,  an 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  nearly  200  known  species,  natives  of  temperate 
climates,  chiefly  of  Europe,  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  and  South  America;  annual 
or  perennial  herbaceous  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules,  and  small 
flowers  in  ^mes.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  dipsacacea  (see  Teasel),  but  differ  in  the 
mode  of  inflorescence,  and  in  the  seeds  being  destitute  of  albumen.  The  fruit  also  is 
not  simply  1-celled,  but  exhibits  two  other  abortive  cells,  and  the  stamens  are  1-5,  the 
stigmas  1-8.  The  corolla  is  sometimes  spurred. — The  genus  txderiana  is  distinguished 
by  a  pappus-like  calyx,  a  spurless  corolla,  and  three  stamens.  The  species  are  pretty 
numerous.  The  common  valerian  ( F.  ('j^(»n^z^u)  is  abundant  in  ditches,  moist  woods, 
etc.,  in  Britian  and  throughout  Europe.  It  has  a  fleshy  root,  pinnatifid  leaves,  a  stem. 
2-4  ft.  high,  and  pale  flesh -colored  flowers.  The  root  is  a  well-known  medicine,  used 
both  by  physicians  and  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  spasms,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  other 
nervous  affections.  It  possesses  powerful  antispasmodic  properties,  and  a  very  consid- 
erable  influence  over  the  nervous  system.    Cats  are  veiy  fond  of  it,  and  it  exercises  a 
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remarkable  stimulating  and  intoxicating  power  oyer  them.  Although  the  plant  grows 
chiefly  in  damp  soils,  the  root  is  most  powerfully  medicinal  in  dry  hilly  ground. 

The  roots  should  be  collected  in  autumn ;  and  tliose  from  wild  plants  growing  on  a 
dry  soil  are  preferred.  The  chief  iuCTedlents  of  valerian  are  woody  fiber,  resinous  and 
^m-like  matters,  and  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  crystal- 
lizable,  and  has  been  termed  tcUerole,  and  in  which  a  well-known  acid  (also  obtained 
from  several  other  sources),  valerianic  or  valeric  acid^  is  developed  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Valerian  imparts  its  therapeutic  properties,  which  are  those  of  a  stimulating  anti- 
apasmodic  agent,  both  to  water  and  to  alcohol.  There  are  three  officinal  preparations — 
viz.,  the  infusiony  the  UnUure,  and  the  amnumiated  Uneture,  In  large  doses,  valerian 
produces  considerable  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  as  headache,  vertigo,  and  even 
temporary  blindness.  In  average  doses — as,  for  example,  in  from  one  to  two  ounces  of 
infusion,  and  from  half  a  dram  to  two  drams  of  either  of  the  tinctures — it  is  a  very 
efficacious  remedy  in  those  severe  cases  of  hjsteria  which  closely  simulate  epilepsy,  and 
in  chorea.  As  some  of  the  salts  of  valerianic  acid — viz.,  the  valerianates  of  soda,  zinc, 
ammonia,  iron,  and  quinine — act  similarly  to  and  with  more  certainty  than  the  above- 
named  preparations,  we  ma^  infer  that  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  remedy  is  solely 
due  to  the  acid ;  and  as  the  infusion  and  tinctures  are  by  no  means  agreeable  medicines, 
they  will  probably  soon  be  replaced  by  the  valerianates. 

The  Small  Marsh  Valerian  (F.  dioica),  also  a  native  of  Britain,  is  much  less  power- 
ful than  the  common  species. — The  greater  valerian  ( V,  phu\  which  grows  in  alpine 
districts  of  the  continent  of  Eurooe,  is  now  almost  entirely  disused,  although  it  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  European  valerians,  a  pre-eminence  which  V.  diaseoridu 
disputes  with  it. —  V.  Celiica  and  V.  mluinca  are  gathered  near  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow  on  the  mountains  of  Stjrria  and  Carinthia,  and  carried  into  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and 
thence  into  India  and  Ethiopia,  to  be  used  to  aromatize  baths,  and  as  a  substilute  for 
Spikenard  (q.v.).---K  aitchensis,  a  native  of  the  n.w.  of  America,  is  said  to  possess  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  genus  in  ^eat  perfection.  V.  Uardtnckii  is  used  medicin- 
ally in  Nepaul. — The  root  of  V.  edultSy  a  species  found  in  the  n.w.  of  America,  is  an 
article  of  food  of  the  Indians. —Corn  salad  <q.v.)  or  lamb's  lettuce  belongs  to  the  order 
edierianaceoB, 

YAISBIAHEL'LA.    See  Corn  Salad. 

VALEBIA'HIC  or  Valeric  ACID  is  one  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  represented  by  the 
eeneral  formula  HO,C»nH«n— iO»,  or  C.aHj^Oi.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formula  HO.CioHbOs  ;  and  amon^  its  chief  properties  it  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  a  limpid, 
colorless,  oily  fluid  of  a  penetrating  odor,  allied  to  that  of  valerian  root,  and  an  acrid 
taste.  It  renders  paper  transparent,  but  the  spots  disappear  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0.04,  it  boils  at  847°,  and  maybe  distilled  without  change;  and  its 
vapor  is  inflammable.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether  in  all  proportions.  It  exists  in  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  valerian  root  with 
water  acidulatea  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  similarly  obtained  from  angelica  root, 
and  some  other  vegetable  sources.  It  is  also  formed  during  the  oxidation  of  fats  and 
fatty  acids  (especiSly  oleic  acid),  either  by  nitric  acid  or  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  by 
the  oxidation  and  putrefaction  of  the  albuminates,  etc.,  but  the  best  method  of  procuring 
it  is  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  amy  lie  alcohol  (or  f ousel  oil)  with  bichromate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  salts  of  valerianic  acid — the  valerianates  or  valerates,  as  it  is  now  'becoming  the 
fashion  to  call  them — are  formed  either  by  saturating  the  base  or  its  carbonate  with  the 
free  acid,  or  by  double  decomposition,  their  general  formula  being  MO,CioH90s,  when 
M  is  any  metal.  The  alkaline  valerianates  are  very  soluble,  and  are  not  easily  obtained 
in  crystals;  but  most  of  the  other  salts  occur  in  nacreous  scales,  and  all  of  them,  when 
moist,  have  the  smell  and  taste  of  valerian. 

Tlie  following  salts  are  used  in  medicine:  valerianate  of  soda,  which  is  included  in 
vharm.  Br.  valerianate  of  zinc,  which  is  also  included  in  p?iarm,  Br.,  and  occurs  in  bril- 
liant white  pearly  tabular  crystals,  with  a  feeble  odor  of  valerianic  acid  and  a  metallic 
taste,  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water  or  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 
Besides  these  officinal  salts,  the  valerianates  of  ammonia,  of  iron,  and  of  quinia  are 
employed  in  the  same  cases  as  the  preparations  of  valerian,  the  doses  averaging  from 
half  a  grain  to  three  or  four  times  that  amount  three  times  a  day  in  pills,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  ammonia  salt,  which  is  best  given  in  solution.  Valerianate  of  oxide  of  amyl 
(CioHiiO,CioH»Oa)  is  a  volatile  fluid  with  a  penetrating  odor  of  apples,  boihng  at 
about  360**,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  freely  m  spirit  and  in  ether.  In  the 
form  of  a  dilute  spirituous  solution,  it  so  strongly  resembles  apples  in  its  smell,  that  it  is 
used  in  perfumery  under  the  title  of  oil  of  apples. 

VALERIA'NTIS,  P.  LiciNius.  Roman  emperor,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  in  the  various  posts  which  he  was  selected 
to  fill  by  masters  who  appreciated  his  talents  and  virtues,  was  chosen  for  his  integrity 
and  accomplishments  to  the  office  of  censor.  Faithful  in  his  allegiance  to  Gallus,  he 
went  to  summon  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany  to  aid  the  feeble  emperor  against 
the  usurper  iBmilianus,  but  arrived  too  late  to  save  his  master.  The  usurper's  troops, 
awed  by  the  superior  numbers  of  Valerianus's  army,  and  the  stem  sanctity  of  their  leader's 
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character,  murdered  their  own  chief,  and  united  with  their  late  antagonists  in  proclaim- 
ing Yaleiianus  emperor,  253  a.d.  Valerian  us  was  then  about  60  years  of  age,  and  feel- 
ing his  inability  to  sustain,  unaided,  the  cares  of  empire,  assumed  as  colleague  his  eldest 
son,  Gallienus  (q.v.).  Vaierianus  showed  abundant  proof  during  his  short  reign  of 
most  ardent  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire;  but  the  times  required  a  ruler  of  more 
energy  and  ability;  as  the  grave  disturbances  which  arose  throughout  the  empire,  the 
irresistible  irruption  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul,  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  Aurelian 
(q.v.).  the  devastation  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  the  archipelago  by  the  Goths, 
the  advance  of  the  Alemanni  to  Milan,  and  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Armenia  by 
Shapnr,  amply  testified.  The  troubles  in  the  e.  appearing  most  threatening,  Yalerianus 
went  thither  in  person,  and  for  some  time  fortune  favored  his  standard;  but  pursuing 
his  opponents  too  rashly,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  superior  numbers  at  Edessa, 
completely  defeated,  and  himself,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  forced  to  surrender,, 
260  A.D.  The  statements  regarding  the  indignities  heaped  upon  the  unfortunate  captive 
by  his  haughty  conquerer,  are  probably  false,  or,  at  least,  much  exaggerated;  but  of  one 
thi§g  we  are  assured,  that  Valerianus  languished  till  death  in  hopeless  captivity ;  and 
after  his  death,  his  skin  was  Stayed  off,  stimed,  preserved  as  a  proud  trophy  of  victory, 
which  was  invariably  exhibited  to  the  ambassadors  from  Rome  to  the  Sassanide  court. 

VALERIUS  MAXIMU8,  a  Roman  historical  compiler  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  his 
work  bearing  the  title  of  Factorum  et  Dictarum  MemoraMUumt  Libri  IX,  and  consisting 
of  short  stories  and  anecdotes  from  various  authors.  His  style  is  ornate  and  often 
obscure,  and  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  constitution  of  his  country 
renders  him  an  unsafe  guide;  yet  he  was  a  favorite  author  of  his  own  time,  and  much 
studied  in  the  middle  ages.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Halms,  Leipsic,  1865. 

VALET'TA,  an  important  fortress  and  beautiful  city,  capital  of  the  island  of  Malta,  on 
the  n.e.  side  of  which,  in  lat.  Sd*"  58',  lon^.  14"  81',  it  is  situated.  It  occupies  a  tongue 
of  land,  which  runs  out  in  a  n.e.  direction,  is  8.200  yards  long,  and  generally  about 
1200  yards  across,  except  at  the  extremity,  where  it  narrows  consi<lerably,  and  forms  the 
fiimous  point  of  St.  Elmo,  on  which  are  a  powerful  fort  and  a  light-house.  From  this 
point  to  its  landward  end,  the  neck  of  land,  which  is  well  named  the  "  Hog's  Back,'* 
rises  graduallf^;  and  there  is  a  downward  slope  from  the  central  ridge  to  the  Great  har- 
bor on  the  right,  and  to  the  Marsa-Musceit,  the  quarantine  harbor,  on  the  left.  Eight 
principal  streets  traverse  the  peninsula,  and  are  intersected  by  cross-streets,  that  pass 
ever  the  central  ridge,  and  afford  communication  from  harbor  to  harbor.  These  cross- 
streets  are  necessarily  very  steep  at  the  extremities,  where  they  rise  from  the  shores  by 
long  flights  of  stairs.  The  town  and  harbors  are  defended  by  a  series  of  fortifications 
of  great  strength.  They  are  mostly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and,  mounted  with  the 
most  powerful  artillery,  are  considered  impregnable.  The  city  is  divided  into  five 
quarters — the  GUta  Nuova,  or  Valetta  proper,  Floriana,  Vittoriosa,  Sanglea,  and  Bar- 
mola.  Besides  the  enormous  forts,  balconies,  and  battlements,  which  are  the  principal 
architectural  characteristics  of  the  city,  Valetta  contains  many  noble  edifices.  The  gov- 
ernor's palace — formerly  that  of  the  grand  masters — is  unadorned  without,  but  magnifi- 
cent within,  and  possesses  an  intercjting  armory:  the  ''con-"  (i.e.,  joint)  cathedral  of 
St.  John  is  a  superb  structure;  and  the  church  of  San  Pubblio,  with  its  famed  sotteraneo 
(vault)  of  embalmed  monks  and  skeletons;  the  public  library.  60,000  vols.;  the  univer- 
sity; and  the  aqueduct,  which  brings  water  to  the  city  from  the  far  side  of  the  island,  a 
distance  of  Bf  miles,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  city  was  founded  by  the  grand  master 
Valette — from  whom  it  derives  its  name— in  1566.  Valetta  is  the  center  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  island,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  principal  historical  incidents  with 
which  its  name  is  associated,  see  Malta.    Pop.  upward  of  60,000. 

VALETTE,  John  Parisot  db  la,  a  grand  master  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  cele- 
brated for  his  gallant  defense  of  Malta  against  a  powerful  fleet  of  the  Turks,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  mainly  instrumental  in  checking  the  westward  progress  of  the  arms  of 
Solyman  the  great,  long  the  terror  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom.  La  Varatte  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family,  ih  1494;  and  at  a  very  early  age  entered  the  order  of  St.  John,  in 
which  he  soon  dfstinguished  himself  by  his  enthusmstic  bravery  and  his  skill  in  arms. 
His  chief  distinctions,  even  in  youth,  were  won  in  the  naval  service  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  Turkish  power  was  especially  formidable.  On  the  death  of  Claude  la  Sangle, 
grand  master  of  the  order.  La  Valette  was  elected  to  that  office,  being  the  48th  in  thelist 
of  the  grand  masters.  Still  directing  the  energies  of  the  order  in  the  same  course,  he 
succeeded,  within  the  flrst  five  years  of  his  grand-mastership,  in  capturing  60  great  gal- 
leys from  the  Turks,  and  an  immense  number  of  smaller  vessels  of  war;  a  success  which 
so  stirred  the  indignation  of  the  sultan,  that  he  resolved  on  the  capture  of  Malta,  and 
the  destniction  of  the  knights.  Accordingly,  on  May  18,  1565,  an  immense  fleet,  of  159 
ships,  conveying  a  body  of  80,000  janizaries  and  spahis,  appeared  off  the  harbor  of 
Malta,  and  after  failing  in  several  assaults,  formally  invested  the  island.  Alone  and 
unsupported  by  any  of  the  Christian  powers,  the  gallant  La  Valette  maintained  the 
fortress  under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty  and  distress  of  every  kind;  and  when, 
all  further  resistance  seeming  to  be  hopeless,  he  was  urged  to  capitulate,  his  reply  was, 
that  the  life  of  a  worn-out  soldier  of  71  years  could  not  be  better  spent  than  in  such  a 
service.    At  last,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  and  after  a  loss,  it  is  said,  of  20,000  men» 


the  Turkish  fleet  was  forced  to  raise  the  blockade  and  withdraw  from  the  island.  La 
Valette  died  three  years  later,  Aug.  21, 1668. — There  is  another  La  Valette,  a  father 
of  the  Jesuit  society,  who  obtained  a  very  different  sort  of  notoriety  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century.  Having  engaged,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  Benedict  XIV.,  as  a 
trader  in  the  products  of  the  large  estates  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
siod  being  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  his  ships  by  an  English  privateer,  to 
meet  his  engagements,  a  suit  was  commenced  in  the  French  courts  against  the  French 
province  of  the  society,  the  proceedings  in  which  suit  were  among  the  causes  which 
precipitated  the  expulsion  of  the  society  from  France,  and  its  eventual  suppression  by 
Clement  XIV.     See  Jesuits.  • 

VALOTTABNE'EA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  48  m.  n.e.  of  Gir- 
^nti,  in  a  mountainous  district.     Pop.  about  9,500. 

VALGUS  is  a  term  employed  in  surgery  to  designate  a  variety  of  club-foot  (q.v.).  The 
corresponding  Latin  word  sigufles  **  iiaving  legs  bent  outward,  bow-legged,"  and  is 
probably  derived  from  volvo,  **  to  turn  or  twist."  As  it  is  an  adjective,  the  substantive, 
talipes  (an  unclassical  word,  indicating  ''weakness  of  the  feet,"  but  in  surgical  nomen- 
<ilature  signifying  ''club-foot")  must  be  regarded  as  understood. 

VALLA,  Laurentius,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  renaissance,  was  b.  at  Home  in 
1415,  taught  classics  in  various  places  in  the  north  of  Italy;  but  in  14^,  on  account  of  his 
assaults  on  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  his  defense  of  Epicurus,  found  It  advisable  to 
seek  protection  at  Naples  from  Alfonso  V.  Here,  however,  he  soon  fell  under  a  sus- 
picion of  heresy,  and  was,  it  is  said,  drag]?ed  for  punishment  before  the  inquisition. 
Aiddd  b^  the  king,  he  made  his  escape,  ana  fled  tu  Rome,  where  pope  Nicholas  V.  par- 
<ioned  him,  received  him  into  favor,  and  appointed  him  papal  secretary  and  canon  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  He  died  1465.  Valla's  Latin  translations  of  Herodotus 
(Par.  1510)  and  Thucydides  (Lyon.  1543)  are  admirable,  and  had  a  great  influence  in 
«preadinga  knowledge  of  classic  history;  but  the  work  that  brought  him  most  renown 
was  the  EUganUcB  Latini  Serrtumis  (6  books;  Rome,  1471),  which  long  served  as  a  model 
in  style  to  Latiuists.  From  1741  to  1586,  no  fewer  than  59  editions  of  it  appeared.  It  lias 
passages  of  noble  eloquence  in  praise  of  the  glorious  tongue  of  Rome,  throi^h  which  one 
discerns  a  passionate  desire  for  the  unity  of  Italy — that  now  attained  aspiration  of  Italian 
scholars  and  writers.  The  Eleganti<B  is,  moreover,  full  of  nice  grammatical  obfierva- 
tions,  particularly  on  synonyms.  Valla  has  also  the  credit  of  being  the  first  of  the 
renaissance  scholars  that  used  his  classical  culture  in  the  criticism  of  tJie  New  Testament 
{Annotaliones  in  Novum  Testamentum,  published  by  Erasmus).  In  his  De  DotuUwiu 
■Constaniini  Mag^ni,  he  demonstrated  the  historical  groundlessness  of  the  pretended 
"Donation"  of  Constantino,  and  inveighed  against  the  popes  for  their  grasping  after 
temporal  power;  but  this  he  was  forced  to  retract.  A  collected  edition  of  Valla's  works 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1543. 

VALLABHA  and  YALLABHACEABTAS.     See  under  VAismpAVAS. 

VALLADOLID',  a  famous  citv  of  Bpatn,  sometime  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and 
still  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  (see  Castile),  stands  on  a  wide,  wind- 
blown plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pisuerga,  150  m.  n.w.  of  Madrid  by  railwa};.  It  Is 
li.lOO  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  has  a  healthy  climate,  the  air  being  pure  and  genial,  and 
the  sky  generally  cloudless.  Having  been  the  residence  of  the  court  prior  to  its  removal 
to  Madnd  at  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  the  city  contains  many  large  and  decayed  dwell- 
ings; although,  with  the  returning  prospentv  of  the  town,  new  mansions  are  being 
erected,  and  the  streets  are  being  pavea,  enlarged,  and  multiplied.  In  the  plaza  de 
Campo,  the  site  of  famous  tournaments,  autos-da-fe,  decapitations,  and  bull-fights.  Napo- 
leon reviewed  85.000  troops.  The  plaza  de  Toros,  or  bull -arena,  can  accommodate 
10,000  persons.  The  museo,  which  contains  such  of  the  statues,  carvings,  and  sculp- 
tures as  could  be  collected  at  the  suppression  of  convents  in  the  province,  is  an  elegant 
building,  containing  a  grand  saloon,  six  rooms  filled  with  pictures,  and  three  with 
sculptures.  Of  these  treasures,  the  sculptures  are  the  most  valuable,  though  among  the 
pictures  are  several  by  Rubens.  Near  the  palacio  real  (royal  palace),  are  the  remains  of 
two  of  the  noblest  €k>thic  religious  edifices  in  the  world,  the  convent  of  San  Pablo,  and 
the  Colegio  de  San  Qregorio,  both  richly  and  beautifully  decorated,  but  much  damaged 
by  the  French  soldiery.  Valladolid  is  admirably  situated  for  trade  and  manufactures. 
There  is  abundant  water  fpr  irrigation,  and  the  surrounding  district  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile. It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Douro,  and  with  the  middle  and  soutli 
of  Spain  by  canals  and  railways.  Manufactures  are  springing  up  in  the  city;  the  soil  in 
the  vicinity  is  being  improved  by  companies  instituted  for  tnat  purpose;  and  in  other 
respects  Valladolid  gives  tokens  of  revival.  Silk«  cotton,  and  woolen  stuffs;  jewelry, 
hats,  paper,  perfumeij,  etc.,  are  manufactured.    Pop.  about  50,000. 

Valladolid,  the  Finda of  Ptolemy,  is  first  mentioned  under  its  present  name  in  1072. 
Charles  V.  erected  many  splendid  edifices  here.  About  this  time  Valladolid  was  the 
most  prosperous  city  in  Spain,  containing  100,000  inhabitants.  Formerly  capital  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  it  was  still  the  residence  of  the  kings  and  the  usual  resort  of  for- 
eigners.   In  1560  Madrid  was  declared  the  only  court;  and  from  thia>time  the  prosper- 
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ity  of  Yalladolid  declined    Since  1851  it  has  been  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has 
still  its  university. 

YALLADOLID/  a  t.  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Yucatan,  90  m.  e.8.e.of  Merida,  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  tnict  of  country.  It  is  the  best  constructed  and  the 
healthiest  town  in  Yucatan^  and  the  seat  of  cotton  manufactures.    Pop.  15,000. 

VALLAN'DIGHAM,  Clement  Laird,  1820-71;  b.  Ohio,  of  Huguenot  ancestry; 
spent  a  year  at  Jefferson  college,  Ohio;  principal  two  years  of  an  academy  in  Maryland;' 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1842;  member  of  the  legislature,  1845-46;  editor  of  Dayton  Inquirer, 
1847-49;  member  of  congress,  1857-68;  bittefly  assailed  the  measures  of  government  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  was  arrested  by  order  of  gen.  Burnside;  tried  by  court  ' 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  close  confinement  during  the  war;  but  the  sentence  was  com-  « 
muted  bv  president  Lincoln  to  banishment  beyond  the  lines  of  the  army.  He  escaped 
to  Canada,  was  Dominated  governor  of  Ohio  by  the  democratic  party,  but  was  defeated 
by  100,000  votes;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention,  1864.  He  died  by  the 
acqjdental  discharge  of  a  pistol  in  his  own  hand. 

VALLAEY  CSOWH  (Lat.  corona  vaUaris  Ox'  eastrenns),  a  crown  bestowed  by  the 
ancient  Romans  as  an  honorary  reward  on  the  ooldier  who  first  surmounted  the  outworks, 
and  broke  into  the  enemy's  camp.  It  is  in  form  a  circle  of  gold  with  palisades  attached. 
The  crown  vallary  occasionally  occurs  as  a  heraldic  bearing. 

VALLE'JO,  a  city  of  California.  27  m.  n.e.  of  San  Francisco,  on  San  Pablo  bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  Napa  creek;  connected  with  Sacramento,  60  m.  distant,  by  the  California 
Pacific  railroad,  which  terminates  here;  pop.  9,000.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  and  safe 
for  the  largest  ships.  It  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  hills  which  rise  100  ft.  above  the  bay. 
It  contains  2  banks,  7  churches,  a  high  school,  a  seminary  for  girls,  a  convent,  an 
orphan's  home,  a  grain  elevator,  4  newspapers,  gas  and  water-works,  flouring-mills, 
ship-yards,  factories  for  steam  engines,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds.  Large  quantities  of 
grain  are  exported. 

VALLEY,  a  hollow  tract  on  the  earth's  surface  between  hills  or  mountains.  Valleys 
are  generally  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  ridges  of  elevated  ground ;  but  some  are 
transverse,  cutting  through  the  mountain-chain.  They  have  a  watercourse  at  or  near 
their  lowest  level.  The  main  valley  is  that  which  has  the  river  of  the  drainage-system 
to  which  it  belongs  flowing  through  it,  while  tho  tributary  streams  which  feed  this  river 
flow  through  lateral  valleys.  The  terms  upper  and  lower  valley  (leflne  parts  of  the  same 
valley,  as  related  to  the  source  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  flows  through  it.  In 
a  narrow  valley,  the  river  always  occupies  the  lowest  part;  but  in  wide  valleys,  especially 
in  those  in  whicli  waters  run  that  are  largely  charged  with  sediment,  the  river  often  builds 
up  a  channel  for  itself,  that  is  higher  than  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  river, 
in  its  floods,  bears  a  large  amount  of  mud,  which  it  continues  to  cany  as  long  as  the 
water  is  retained  within  its  bed ;  but  whenever  it  overflows  its  banks,  the  velocity  is  re- 
<iuced,  and  the  heavier  particles,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  sediment,  arc  deposited  near 
the  river's  course;  while,  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  level  pround,  even  the  particles 
fall  to  the  bottom,  until,  as  it  reaches  the  limits  of  the  valley,  the  water  gradually 
becomes  clearer.  The  RhiDC,  the  Nile,  and  indeed  almost  all  great  rivers  in  wide  val- 
leys, illustrate  this  phenomenon.  The  river  seldom  flows  through  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  but  is  crenerally  nearest  to  that  side  where  the  slope  to  the  high  ground  is  steep- 
est; the  opposite  side  of  the  main  valley  presenting  a  more  gradual  rise  to  the  mountain 
summits,  supplies  the  chief  lateral  valleys  and  feeding-streams  to  the  river. 

The  origin  of  valleys  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  and  this  ques- 
tion continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of  geologists.  At  the  time  when  a  universal 
deluge  was  used  to  explain  w^hatever  was  inexplicable  in  geology,  it  was  considered  to 
have  been  the  agent  which  furrowed  the  eartirs  surface  with  valleys;  and  this  opinion 
was  entertained  so  lately,  as  to  have  been  advocated  by  the  late  dean  Buckland  m  his 
BeUqnim  DUuviancB,  until  prof.  Fleming  showed  the  untenablencss  of  these  opinions. 

At  the  present  day,  geologists  are  very  much  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  valleys. 
Some  hold  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  operation  of  that  internal  agency  which  has, 
at  different  periods,  so  broken  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  changed  its  surface;  while 
others  maintain  that  various  agents  now  operating  more  or  less  favorably  in  disinte- 
grating and  removing  the  solid  materials  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  produced  the  inequalities  that  now  exist.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these 
have  been  active,  and  that  the  special  advocacy  of  individual  agents,  as  the  sole  pro- 
ducers of  these  phenomena,  is  the  source  of  error,  and  the  cause  of  controversy.  Each 
and  all  have  done  their  part;  and  in  a  satisfactory  explanation,  they  must  all  be  taken 
into  account.  That  internal  force  has  been  a  principal  acent  in  producing  the  diversity 
of  hill  and  valley,  seems  beyond  doubt.  This  force  acted  by  raising  the  surface  perpen- 
dicularly from  below  upward;  by  producing  great  faults,  which  presented  facilities  for 
the  action  of  ninnlng  water;  or  by  pushing  a  portion  of  the  crust  forward,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce immense  folds,  alternating  with  mountain  ranges.  The  Appalachians  of  North 
America,  and  the  associated  valleys,  have  been  produced,  as  has  been  shown  by  prof. 
Rogers,  by  the  last-mentioned  method;  and  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Alps  were  carried 
up  a  1000  ft.,  while  the  valley  beds  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  either  remained 


stationary  or  subsided  to  a  lower  leyel.  The  fact  Uiat  some  yalleys  are  oniy  the  syncii' 
nal  axes  between  the  bounding  mountain  systems,  like  the  basin  of  Switzerland  between 
the  elevated  ridges  of  the  Alps  and  tlie  Jura,  also  confirms  the  opinion  that  some  vallevs 
owe  their  origin  to  the  operations  of  an  internal  force,  which  operated  in  geologic  ages 
in  a  more  powerful  manner  than  it  has  been  known  to  do  in  historical  times.  In  the 
face  of  such  facts,  it  is  surprising  to  hear  practical  geologists  so  influenced  by  pet  theo- 
ries as  to  assert  that  the  action  of  internal  force  has  "  uo  direct  effect  on  the  external 
feiitures  of  the  ground."  But  this  is  the  position  of  men  who  adhere  to  the  strict  Lvel- 
lian  doctrine,  that  all  the  past  changes  on  the  earth's  surface  have  been  produced  by 
agents  now  operating,  and  at  the  same  rate,  but  through  enormously  protracted  peiiods 
of  time.  But  as  these  agents  are  various^  so  we  have  almost  as  many  theories  as  there 
are  agents.  Lyell  insists  that  ocean  currents,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  waves,  have 
produced  the  inequaUties.  Jukes  will  have  it  that  the  atmosphere  has  disintegrated,  and 
the  rivers  carried  off  the  materials  which  formerly  filled  up  the  hollowed-out  valley 
to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  hills;  while  Ramsay  declares  that  glaciers  were  the  impor- 
tant agents  in  the  process.  That  any  one  of  these  alone  has  produced  the  great  chances 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  a  position  that  would  be  maintained  only  by  those  wbo 
are  blinded  by  their  idol  of  a  favorite  hypothesis  which  they  have  to  defena.  But  that 
all  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  operation  of  an  internal  force,  have  been  agents,  more  or 
less,  in  producing  the  present  conformation  of  the  earth^s  surface,  cannot  be  doubted* 
While  the  advocates  of  superficial  agents  so  completely  ignore  the  influence  of  internal 
force,  as  in  the  statement  of  prof.  Jukes  quoted,  those  who  maintain  the  opposite  view 
are  equally  open  to  condemnation  when  they  declare  that  *'the  wear  and  tear  due  to 
atmospheric  sub-aerial  erosive  agency  never  could,  even  after  operating  for  countless 
a^es,  have  originated  and  deepened  any  of  the  valleys  which  occur  in  flat  countries." — 
Hurchison's  address  at  British  association,  1865. 

VALLEY,  a  co.  in  central  Nebraska,  consisting  of  rolling  prairi38  traversed  by 
branches  of  the  Platte  river;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  2,324—2,035  of  American  birth.  Co. 
seat,  Ord. 

VALLISKE'RIA,  a  genus  of  small,  stemless,  aauatio  plants,  with  grass-like  leaves, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  hydrocharidecB,  ana  found  in  the  warm  i)arts  of  both 
hemispheres.  They  generally  grow  in  running  waters.  F!  spiralis  is  particularly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  its  peculiar  process  of  fecundation.  At  the  time  when  this  is  to 
take  place,  the  flowers  of  the  female  plants  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  by  means  of 
their  long  spirally- twisted  stalks.  The  flowers  of  the  male  plants,  in  order  to  follow 
them  thither,  become  detached,  having  previously  grown  on  short  spikes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  expand,  floating  about  upon  the  surface.  After  fecundation,  the 
female  flowers  return  under  the  water  by  the  spiral  contraction  of  tJieir  stalks,  and  the 
fruit  is  ripened  under  water.  This  plant  is  found  in  ditches  and  bogs  in  Italy  and  the 
s.  of  France. 

VALLISNIERI,  Antonio,  1661-1780;  b.  Modena;  studied  medicine  under  Malpighi 
at  Bologna,  and  practiced  in  Reggio,  1688;  appointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Padua„ 
1700.  He  made  great  efforts  to  promote  tlie  knowledge  of  natural  history;  was  noted 
for  his  researches  into  the  different  systems  of  generation,  devoting  much  attention  to 
the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation.  He  was  one  of  the  flrst 
physicians  to  use  Peruvian  bark.  His  complete  works  were  published  at  Venice  in  3 
vols. 

VALLOXBBO'SA,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Tuscany,  situated  among  the  Apennines,  in 
a  valley  surrounded  with  forests  of  flr,  beech,  and  chestnut-trees  (I^ence  the  name, 
meaning  "  shady  valley").  Here  an  order  of  monks  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  c,  who  were  called  Vallombrosians  from 
the  name  of  the  site,  or  gray  monks,  from  the  color  of  their  habit,  which,  however,  was 
afterward  changed  to  black.  They  were  the  first  to  admit  lay  brethren.  The  monastery 
became  very  wealthy  through  donations,  and  the  present  magnificent  buildings  were 
erected  in  1637.  It  formed  a  refuge  for  priests  during  French  rule  in  Italy.  After  1816. 
the  monks  resumed  possession,  but  in  very  diminished  numbers.  In  1863  the  monastery 
was  suppressed,  and  the  buildings  were  made  use  of  for  a  royal  academy  of  forestry. 
The  monastery  and  its  highly  picturesque  environs  are  still  much  visited  by  artists  and 
tourists. 

Vallombrosa  was  visited  by  Dante,  celebrated  by  Ariosto  in  the  Oriafido  Furioso, 
canto  xxii,,  and  is  mentioned  by  Milton  in  the  Paradise  Lost 

VALLS,  an  old-fashioned  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Tarragona,  in  a  plain  watered 
by  the  Francoli,  55  m.  w.  of  Barcelona.  Vails  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  has 
manufactures  of  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  leather,  and  soap.  The  French,  under  St.  Ojrr. 
defeated  the  Spanish  here  in  1809;  but  were  in  their  turn  defeated  in  1811.  Pop. 
12,655. 

VALMORE,  Mabcblinb  F6licit6  Jos^he  Dbsbordes;  1787-1850;  b.  Douai, 
daughter  of  M.  Desbordes  a  poor  artist;  was  educated  in  Guadaloupe;  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  France  as  a  singer,  and  married  the  actor  Valmore,  1817;  left  the  stage  and  gave 
herself  to  literature.    Her  novels  are  Beeueil  de  poSsies,  3  vols. ;  Ls  sveiUess  des  AnUUes, 
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2  vols. ;  IJaidiir  Sun  Prinbre,  2  toIs.  :  Lt  »ahn  tf#  Lady  BeUy,  d.  toIs.    Her  poems  are 
Elegiei  et  Romances;  Pleurs;  Fauvres  Fleur$, 

YALMY,  a  French  village  in  the  department  of  Marae,  30  m.  n.e.  from  Chalons.  In 
1793,  the  Prussians,  under  tlie  duke  of  Brunswick,  after  captuiing  Longwy  and  Verdun, 
were  advancing  toward  Paris,  driving  the  army  of  Dumouriez  before  them,  when  Kel- 
lermaoniq.v.),  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  learning  the  critical  situation 
of  his  comrade,  hastened  to  his  relief  with  22,000  men,  and  taking  up  his  position  on  the 
heights  of  Valmv,  awaited  the  advance  of  the  Prussians.  These,  posses&iog  themselves 
of  the  heigtits  of  La  Lune,  immediatelv  opened  a  vigorous  cannonade  on  the  French,  to 
which  the  latter  effectively  replied.  The  explosion  of  two  ammunition  wagons  within 
the  French  lines  having  thrown  them  into  disorder,  a  body  of  Prussians,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion,  aiivanced  to  the  attack;  but  the  energetic  conduct  of  KelTermann, 
and  the  enthusiasm  infused  by  him  into  his  troops,  restored  their  steadiness,  and  by  a 
sudden  charge  with  the  bayonet,  the  Prussians  were  made  to  retire  to  their  former  posi- 
tion. This  battle,  or  skiroiisb,  frequently  alluded  to  as  the  eantiotmde  of-Valmy,  did  ndt 
-cost  either  army  more  than  800  men,  but  though,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  an  insig- 
nificant affair,  it  produced  moral  effects  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  was  the  first 
triumph  of  the  republican  arms,  and  with  characteristic  impulsiveness,  the  French  were 
transferred  from  the  depths  of  despair  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  self-confidence.  When 
Napoleon  was  creating  his  ''noblesse,"  this  great  service  rendered  to  France  by  Keller- 
mann  was  fitly  remembered  by  his  nomination  as  due  deVaJmy. 

YAL0I8,  HoTJBB  OF,  a  branch  of  the  CAFSTrAN  dynasty  (q.v.)  which  possessed  the 
throne  of  France  from  1327  till  1589,  originated  in  the  person  of  Charles,  second  son  of 
king  Philippe  III.  {U  hardC),  who  obtained  in  1285  the  county  of  Vulois  in  appanage 
from  his  father.  Previously,  the  county  of  Yalois  had  been  possessed  by  a  cadet  branch 
vf  the  iL  reat  house  of  Yermandois;  but  on  the  union  of  the  heiress  of  Yermandois  with 
count  Hueh  the  great,  the  younger  son  of  king  Henry  I.,  and  tiie  failure  of  their  descend- 
ants in  the  end  of  the  12th  c,  the  Yermandois  possessions,  including  Yalois,  were 
annexed  to  the  French  crown,  till  again  separated  in  1285,  as  above  mentioned.  But 
Philippe  lY.,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles,  having  left  three  sons,  who  reigned  in  suc- 
cession, and  died  without  issue  male,  the  succession  fell,  by  the  Salic  law,  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles,  who  accordingly  ascended  the  throne  as  Phiuppb  YI.  (q.v.).  The  ele- 
vation of  the  house  of  Yalois  to  the  throne  of  France  gave  rise  to  long  and  bloody  wars 
with  Edward  III.  of  England,  who  ckumed  the  crown  tlirough  his  mother,  Isabel,  the 
daughter  of  Philippe  IvT,  insisting  that  the  Salic  law  only  prohibited  the  "succession" 
of  females,  and  did  not  denv  thehr  capacity  for  transmitting  a  claim  to  the  crown.  But 
if  Edward  III. 's  argument  had  been  sound,  it  would  have  destroyed  his'rivars  claim 
without  benefiting  himself,  for  the  real  heirs  to  the  throne  would  have  then  been  the 
Navarrese  royal  family,  who  were  descended  from  the  eldest  dauirhter  of  Louis  X. 
Edward,  nevertheless,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  an  example  followed  by  all 
his  successors  till  Gkorge  III.,  and  maintained  his  claims  by  force  of  arms  till,  by  the 
mediation  of  the  pope,  a  partition  of  the  kingdom  was  effected.  The  French  crown  fell, 
by  regular  succession  of  son  to  father,  to  John  the  Oood  (J  850-^),  Charles  Y.  (1864- 
80),  Charles  YI.  (1880-1422).  Charles  YII.  (1422-61),  Loms  XI.  (1461-88).  and 
Charles  YIII.  (1488-08).  under  the  first  four  of  whom  the  contest  with  England  was 
carried  on  with  spirit,  at  first  to  the  advantage  of  the  English,  but  latterly  of  the  French, 
who,  under  Charles  YII.,  succeeded  in  driving  the  English  from  all  their  strongholds, 
Calais  alone  excepted  Charles  YIII.  having  ciied  without  leaving  male  issue  the  crown 
fell  to  the  representative  of  the  nearest  col7at«raI  male  line— that  is,  to  Louis,  son  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  grandson  of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  youneer  brother 
of  Charles  YI. ,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Louis  XII.  (1498-1 61 5),  the  first  of  the  Yalois- 
Orleans  regime;  but  he  also  dying  without  male  issue,  the  succession  devolved  upon  the 
descendants  of  his  uncle,  count  «iean  of  Angoul6me,  wliose  grandson,  Frakcib  I  (1515- 
47).  next  obtained  the  scepter,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son,  Henrt  II.  (1547-60). 
Henry's  three  sons,  Francis  IL  (1550-60),  Charles  IX.  (1660-74),  and  Henrt  III. 
<1674-^).  occupied  the  throne  in  succession ;  but  none  of  them  leaving  lawful  male 
heirs,  and  all  the  collateral  male  lines  proceeding  from  Philippe  lU.  having  become 
extinct,  the  crown  passed  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  (q.v.),  which  was  descended  from 
his  younger  brother  Robert.  ^ 

The  most  distinguished  cadet  branches  of  the  ro3ral  line  of  Yalois  were,  the  ducal  ^ 
family  of  Anjou,  which  long  contested  with  the  Aragonese  royal  family  the  possession  of , 
Naples;  tlie  last  and  most  celebrated  ducal  house  of  Burgundy;  and  the  illegitimate  line 
of  Dumois  and  Longueville,  which  was  so  productive  of  eminent  warriors  and  daring 
politicians. 

The  Yak>i8  monarehs  of  the  elder  line  were  a  succession  of  able  nilers,  who.  by  valor 
and  policy,  wrested  France  from  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  firmly  estnblished  the 
royal  authority  over  their  powerful,  proud,  and  turbulent  nobility;  those  of  the  younger, 
or  VaUnS'Orleane  and  Valaie-Orleam-Angoulhu  lines  were,  with  the  single  exc*eption  of 
Francis  I.,  a  series  of  weak  princes,  under  whose  feeble  rule  the  country  was  distracted 
bv  oonteets  for  power  between  rival  nobles,  and  religious  dissensions  among  the  peo- 
ple at  krge,  though,  owing  to  the  number  of  able  men  on  whom  devolved  the  cares  of 
U.  K.  X1Y.-61 
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goTeroment,  the  country  sufl^red  less  from  the  incapacity  of  ite  monarchs  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

YALO'Wlh,  an  article  very  extensiyely  used  by  tanners,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  quan- 
tity of  tannic  acid  which  it  contains.  It  is  the  aoom-oup  of  a  8pe<^es  of  oak  {au^cta^ 
aguop»)y  iudigenous  to  Aisiatic  Turkey.  It  is  yery  largely  imported  into  Qreat  Britain 
from  Smyrna  and  the  Greek  isleil;  as  much  as  40,000  tons  hare  been  received  in  one 
year.    In  1877,  the  imports  were  29,089  tons;  value  £668,497. 

VALPARA.T'Sb,  a  province  of  Chili,  bounded  e.  and  s.  by  Santiago,  w.  by  the 
Pacific  ocean;  pop.  178,523;  sq.m.  1584.  Surface  mountainous,  soil  in  the  valleys  fer- 
tile, producing  good  crops  of  cereals,  grasses,  and  fruits.  Agriculture  is  the  pnncipal 
industry.  Wme  and  brandy  are  madfe.  Mines  of  silver  and  copper  are  worked.  The 
province  is  divided  into  the  departments  of  Valparaiso,  Quillota,  Limache,  and  Casa- 
blanca.   The  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  belong  to  this  province. 

YALPABAI'SO,  the  most  important  trading-town  of  Chili,  South  America,  is  situAted 
in  the  province  and  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  90  m.  w.n.w.  of  Santiago  (q. v. )„ 
with  wluch  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  chiefly  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay.  It  contains  theaters,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  a  number  of  scientific 
and  literary  institutions;  its  streets,  though  narrow,  are  well  paved;  and  its  houaes, 
almost  all  two  stories  hi^b,  are  gaily  painted,  and  furnished  with  balconies.  The  pic- 
turesque bay  of  Valparaiso,  which  is  generally  crowded  with  ships,  is  sheltered  from  all 
quarters  except  the  north ;  and  in  the  winter  months,  when  northern  gales  prevail,  the 
anchorage  is  considered  dangerous.  In  1822,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
eacrthquake;  and  on  several  occasions  since  that  time,  its  progress  has  been  checked  by 
the  same  cause:  in  spite  of  this,  however,  Valparaiso  has  made  great  progress  within 
recent  years,  its  population  having  increased  from  under  10,000  in  1825,  to  97,675  in 
1875.  Fifteen  forts,  mostly  new,  defend  the  bay.  Nearly  8,000  vessels,  of  about 
700,000  tons,  enter  and  clear  tlie  port  annually;  the  imports,  which  value  about  17,000,- 
000  dollars,  being  chiefly  cotton,  silk,  and  woolen  goods,  hardware,  iron,  sugar,  wines, 
spirits,  tobacco,  etc. ;  and  the  exports,  which  value  9,000,000  dollars,  being  chiefly  oopi)er 
and  copper  ore,  silver,  gold,  wheat,  flour,  tallow,  hides,  and  wool.  Valparaiso  was 
bombarded  by  the  Spanish  fleet  Mar.  81,  1866.  Few  lives  were  lost,  but  buildings  and 
other  property,  the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  from  9,000,000  to  20,000,000  dollars, 
were  destroyed. 

VALPy,  Richard,  d.d.,  1754r-1836;  b.  island  of  Jersey;  educated  at  the  college  of 
Valognea,  Normandy,  1764-69,  graduated  at  Oxford,  1776;  ordained  in  the  church  of 
England;  settled  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's;  rector  of  Stradishall,  Suifolk,  1787;  head 
master  of  the  Achool  at  Reading,  founded  by  Henry  VII.  He  was  a  successful  teacher, 
and  prepared  for  the  school  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and  text-books  which  have 
been  much  used.  His  youngest  son,  the  rev.  Frederick  E.  J.  Valpy,  who  graduated  ai 
Cambridge,  succeeded  nim  m  the  school.  He  published  Etymological  Dietumary  of  the 
Latin  Language;  Etymology  of  Words  of  the  Greek  Language  in  Alphabetical  order. 

VALTELLI'NA,  a  valley  of  Lombardy,  province  of  Sondrio,  bounded  n.  by  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Orisons,  n.e.  by  Tyrol,  s.  by  the  province  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Como. 
w.  by  lake  Como  and  the  vaUey  of  Chiavenna.  It  is  45  m.  long,  it  now  forms  the 
Italian  province  of  Sondrio.  It  is  very  fertile,  producing  wine,  grain,  fruit,  and  cheese. 
This  and  the  two  valleys  of  Bormio  and  Chiavenna  belonged  to  the. dukes  of  Milan  in 
the  middle  ages;  became  part  of  Orisons,  1512,  and  continued  in  possession  of  the  Swiss, 
successfully  resisting  the  efforts  of  Austria  through  the  80  years  war  to  get  it;  became 

§art  of  the  French  department  of  Adda  in  1804;  came  under  Austria,  1814,  as  a  part  of 
ondrio;  and  in  1859  became  subject  to  Italy.    The  chief  towns  are  Sondrio  (the  capi- 
tal), Teglio,  Tiramo,  Chiavenna,  Bormio,  Grossotto. 

YALTTATIOlfS  of  LAHD  have  been  found  necessary  in  order  both  to  regulate  lia- 
bility to  taxation,  and  in  leudal  times  to  determine  the  amount  of  casualties  or  occa 
sional  profits  due  by  the  vassal  to  the  superior.  Domesday  book  (q.v.)  contains  the 
earliest  valuation  of  the  lands  of  England.  Valuations  were  made  in  succeeding  times, 
when  the  raising  of  imposts  by  subsidies  became  common,  these  imposts  being  {^por- 
tioned on  the  people  oi  the  realm  in  respect  of  their  reputed  estates.  Land  was  the 
chief  subject  of  taxation,  and  was  assessed  nominally  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  pound. 
But  while  land  Was  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  the  practice  grew  up  of  adopting  an 
old  valuation,  by  adhering  to  which  the  nominal  .46.  rate  came  in  course  of  time  to^ 
amount  to  less  than  2d.  per  pound.  In  1692  it  was  resolved  that  a  new  valua- 
tion, correspondent  to  the  existing  state  of  the  land,  should  be  made,  and  a  tax 
levied  on  all  land  throughout  the  realm  of  Is.  per  pound,  which  in  time  of  war  was 
afterward  raised  to  4fl.  This  impost,  called  the  land  tal^  was  made  permanent  by  38 
Qeo.  III.  c.  60,  which  aet  also  provided  the  means  of  enabling  it  to  be  redeemed. 
Though  once  the  most  productive  of  all  the  resources  of  the  state,  the  land  tax  now 
fumiMies  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  revenue,  and  so  far  as  not  redeemed,  it  is  still 
collected  on  the  basis  of  the  valuation  of  1692,  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  value  of  land.  In  the  collection  of  the  income  tax,  the  aetual 
value,  as  annually  fixed  by  commisaioneis  and  assesaon,  is  adopted  as  (he  ciilerkML 
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In  Scotland  the  contributions  levied  in  the  18th  c.  seem  to  have  been  made  wiAi 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  lands  as  ascertained,  either  by  some  general  valuation,  6r 
by  separate  valuations  in  individual  returns.  The  value  as  at  that  period  was  after- 
ward known  as  the  old  extent;  or  old  valuation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c.  laiid 
diminished  greatly  in  value  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that  had  been  subjected  to  Hke 
ravages  of  the  war;  and  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  granting  a  subsidy  to  Kobert  I.  of  a 
tenth  penny  of  all  the  rents  of  the  laity,  provided  that  tliose  lanas  which  had  beto 
wastea  by  the  war  should  be  revalued,  arid  that  the  returns  should  state  both  the  pres- 
ent value  and  the  former  value  in  time  of  peace.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  as  prosperity 
returned  to  Scotland,  the  revaluation,  or  new  extent,  as  it  was  called.came  to  be  above  in- 
stead of  below  the  old  value;  and  it  became  the  practice  to  estimate  the  new  extent  by  addl- 
ing a  certain  proportion  of  the  old  valuation,  to  compensate  for  the  advanced  improvement 
in  the  country,  and  the  change  in  the  value  of  money.  Under  Cromwell,  and  after  ttte 
restoration,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  the  mode  of  taxation  adopted  was  first  to 
name  the  sum  to  be  raised,  and  then  to  distribute  it  among  the  counties;  and  an  act  ^f 
convention  of  1667  directed  that  in  apportioning  the  taxation  of  each  county  on  the 
individual  landholders,  it  should  be  in -the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  rectify  the  old 
valuations  when  necessary.  The  rent  established  bv  these  valuations  is  known  as  tite 
valued  rent,  and  continued  till  1854  to  be  adopted  for  the  land  tax,  and  most  of  tile 
other  public  and  parochial  assessments.  By  a  statute  of  that  year  (17  and  18  Vict'C 
91),  the  commissioners  of  supply  of  every  county,-  and  the  magistrates  of  every  burg&, 
are  directed  to  cause  a  valuation  roll  to  be  made  up  annually,  showine  the  rent  or  vahle 
of  the  whole  lands  and  heritages  within  the  county  or  burgh,  by  which  roll  all  local 
assessments  are  in  future  to  be  regulated;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  appointmedt 
of  assessors  to  carry  out  the  act.  By  20  and  31  Vict.  c.  58.  commissioners  of  supply  and 
burgh  magistrates  are  further  empowed  to  appoint  the  officers  of  inland  revenue  belong- 
ing to  the  county  or  burgh  as  assessors;  and  failing  their  doing  so,  the  valuations  made 
are  not  to  be  conclusive  against  assessments.  The  new  system  of  VHluation  established 
by  these  acts  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  In  the  world;  it  possesses  the  merit  of  giving 
universal  satisfaction,  and  is  noted  for  its  simplicity. 

vIlITS,  in  political  economy,  is  one  of  those  terms  which  demand  attention  more  f  o;* 
the  clearing  away  of  its  application  to  vague  and  fallacious  uses,  than  for  an  attempt  to 
give  it  strict  scientific  definitions.  It  has  a  distinct  meaning  only  when  it  is  used  £0} 
"value  in  exchange,^' and  that  between  things  co-existing  in  time  and  place.  The 
measure  of  such  value  is  the  current  money  of  the  place.  So  two  articles,  each  of  which 
will  bring  £5  in  London,  are  equivalent  in  value  there.  Ck)st  has  nothing  to  do  with 
value.  If  a  bale  of  silk  has  cost  £100,  and  from  disease  in  the  silk- worm,  the  price  o]f 
the  commodity  rises,  so  that  it  will  bring  £150,  that  is  its  value.  So  also  if  there  be  a 
fall,  so  that  it  will  only  bring  £75,  that  is  its  value.  Vain  endeavors  have  been  made 
to  establish  a  permanent  standard  of  value  for  the  purposes  of  comparing  with  each 
other  the  conditions  of  people  living  at  long  intervals.  The  changes  which  aflfect  one 
thing  aflfect  all  others;  so  that  comparisons  resolve  themselves  into  the  nature  of  fluxions. 
Money,  so  eflfeclive  in  estimating  contemporary  values,  is  quite  useless  here.  Some 
years  a^o  grain,  as  the  necessary  of  life,  was  used  as  a  standanl  of  value.  It  may  be  tii 
approximate  standard,  while  a  people  are  so  poor  as  to  possess  little  more  than  the  ne6- 
essaries  of  life;  but  when  a  country  becomes  so  rich  that  these  are  but  a  proportion  of 
the  wealth  to  be  estimated,  their  capacity  as  a  standard  is  gone. 

VAXBEEY,  Armuiius,  traveler  and  philologist,  was  b.  in  Hungary  in  1882.  He  w^ 
compelled- to  leave  his  country  after  the  revolution  of  1Q4S,  and  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  studying  Oriental  languages.  In  1861  to  1864  he  traveled, 
in  the  disiffuise  of  a  dervish,  by  routes  unknown  to  Europeans,  through  the  deserts  of  the 
Oxus  to  Khiva,  and  thence  by  Bokhara  to  Samarcaud.  His  poeition  precluded  him  from 
makinff  instrumental  observations  for  the  purposes  of  geography,  but  was  eminent^ 
favoraole  to  an  insight  into  the  customs  and  language  of  the  4>eople8  visited.  On  tlus 
account,  therefore,  his  Travelg  and  Adventures  in  Central  Asia,  published  at  London  in 
1864,  is  a  very  valuable  work.  His  other  publications  are  Wanderings  and  Adventures 
in  Persia  (IQdT);  Sketches  of  Central  Asia  (mS);  History  of  Bokhara  (1873);  and  Central 
Asia  and  the  Anglo-Bussian  Quesiion  (1874).  Vambery  is  now  professor  of  Or^ntal 
languages  at  the  university  of  Pesth.  , 

YAM'BRkiSSD,  in  heraldry  (Fr.  atoant-^ras,  fore-arm),  &  term  applied  to  an  arm 
clothed  in  armor,  a  dexter  aim  embowed  !vam braced  proper,  the  gauntlet  holding  ^a 
sword  below  the  hilt  in  bend  sinister,  point  downward,  argent,  hilt  and  pommel  or.     ) 

VAXf  IBS  (Ger.  vampyr),  called  also  by  the  Servians  vukodtak,  and  by  the  Wairaolh- 
ians  murony,  is,  according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Slavonic,  Romanic,  and  Greek 
population  of  the  Lower  Danube  ana  the  Tbessalian  peninsula,  a  blood-sucking  gliost. 
In  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  beings  of  a  similar  nature  existed — the  Lamiaa, 
beautiful  phantom  women  who,  by  all  sorts  m  voluptuoi^  delusions^  allured  youths  Co 
them  in  order  to  feast  on  their  fresh,  young,  and  pure  blood  and  flesh.  And  among  the 
Greek  Christians  there  is  a  belief  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  in  excommuol- 
cation  are  kept  by  the  devil  in  a  kind  of  life;  that  they  go  forth  from  their  graves  \fy 
night  and  suddenly  destroy  other  men,<and  also  by  other  means  procure  food^  and  thus 
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keep  themselves  In  good  oonditioD.  Th^  are  callad  Bmtkolakkft,  or  TymnaxdVk;  md 
the  only  way  of  escaping  from  their  molestation  is  lijrdfgging  up  iheir  unwajiJuMi  corpses 
%Bd  burning  them,  after  the  removal  of  the  excommunication.  The  vampire  proper  is 
Ihe  ilU'giiimate  offspring  of  parents  themselves  illegitimate,  or  the  troubled  spirit  of  one 
killed  (»y  a  vampire.  Cfuring  the  day  he  lies  as  a  corpse,  but  turned  in  his  grave,  with 
a  florid  appeanmce  and  warm  blood,  open  staring  eyes^  and  skin,  hair,  and  nails  still 
crowing.  But  bv  night,  especially  at  full  moon,  he  wanders  about  in  the  form  of  a  dog, 
iro^,  toad,  cat,  tfea,  louse,  bug,  spider,  etc,  and  sucks  tlie  blood  from  living  penons  by 
bitiug  them  in  the  back  or  neck'  If  a  dead  person  is  under  suspicion  of  beinK  a  vampire 
Ills  body  is  disinterred,  and  if  it  is  found  putrid  it  is  only  sprinkled  with  hcHy  water  by 
ihe  priest;  but  if  it  is  red  and  bloody,  the  devil  is  driven  out,  and  on  re-Interring  it  a 
Stake  is  driven  through  the  breast,  or  a  nail  through  the  forehead;  or  it  is  perha{» 
burned.  The  Yukodlaks,  who  are  particularly  greedy  for  the  blood  of  young  girls,  pair 
firith  the  Wiescbitza,  a  female  ghost  with  wings  of  fire,  which  by  night  sinks  dowu  on 
the  breast  of  the  sleeping  soldier,  presses  him  in  her  arms,  and  inspires  him  with  her 
lury.    As,  according  to  popular  belief,  every  one  who  is  killed  by  a  vampire  becomes 

^•Jbimaelf  a  vampire,  an  outward  sign  of  the  vampire  bite  usually  remains,  although  not 
alwi^s  visible  and  recognizable  by  ever^  one;  therefore,  at  the  obsequies  of  ever^  Wid- 

iachian,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  there  is  always  a  skilled  person,  generally  a  midwife. 
Called  in,  in  order  to  take  precautious  against  the  corpse  becoming  a  vampire.  A  long 
Ball,  for  instance,  is  driven  through  tJie  skull;  it  is  then  rubbed  in  various  places  with 
the  lord  of  a  pig  killed  on  St.  Ignatius's  dav,  and  a  stick  made  of  the  stem  of  a  wild  rose 

t  Is  laid  beside  it.    Thessaly,  Eph-us,  and  the  Wallachlans  of  the  Pindus  know  another 

,  kind  of  vampire  still-rliviiig  men  who  bv  night  leave  their  shepherd  dwellings,  and, 
roving  about,  bite  and  tear  everything  that  they  meet,  men  as  well  as  beasts.     The 

.  Priccolitsch  and  the  Priecolitschone  ox  the  Moloavo- Wallachlans,  who  wanders  about 
more  frequently  than  the  Murony  proper,  is  likewise  a  real  living  man,  who,  bjr  night, 
la  the  form  of  a  dog,  roams  over  heaths,  pastures,  and  villages;  and  especially  kdls  cat- 
tle and  sucks  their  blood,  from  wliich  cause  he  always  looks  healthy  and  blooming. 
Such  a  man  is  known  bvhis  backbone  being  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  dog's  tiul.    Thus 

'the  Yukodlak  and  the  Murony  would  be  something  analogous  to  the  uigliimare  of  Ger- 
man mythology;  and  the  Priccolitsch,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Werwolf  (q.v.).  The 
gfioiUa  of  the  Arabs  and  Pershins  would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  vampirea  In  17*25 
and  1733  ezcitine  rumors  about  supposed  vampires  arose  in  Hungary  and  Servia,  which 
resulted  in  the  disinterment  of  numerous  corpses  and  caused  the  publication  of  a  multi- 
'tude  of  writings  in  Germany  for  and  a^inst  the  matter,  among  which  the  most  impor- 
tant is  Ranft's  Treatise  on  the  Trus  mUure  of  ihe  Hungarian  Vampire,  in  which  an 
account  is  given  of  all  the  writings  which  had  appeared  on  the  subject  (Leip.  1784). 

The  name  vampire  has  been  appropriated  to  blood-sucking  l)ats.  It  was  erroneoody 
given  to  bats  of  the  s.e.  of  Asia  and  Malayan  archipelago,  which  ure  really  frugivorous. 
The  blood-sucking  bats  are  all  South  American,  and  belong  to  the  gi^nus  pli^fUottomit,  or 
specter- bat  (q  v.),  and  genera  nearlv  allied  to  it.  The  true  vampiri*s  (deemodite)  resemble 
the  spectcr-lnits;  thev  have  a  small  bifid  membrane  on  the  nose,  no  tail,  and  the  inter- 

.  femoral  membnme  little  developed.  They  have  two  great  projecting,  approximate  upper 
tncfsors.  and  similar  lancet-shaped  superior  canines,  all  of  which  are  veiy  sharp-pjointed, 
and  arranged  to  make  a  triple  puncture  like  that  of  a  leech.    There  are  four  bilobiate 

'  inferior  incisors,  the  Innermost  separated  by  a  wide  interval;  tlie  lower  canines  ai-e  small ; 
there  are  no  true  molars,  but  two  false  molars  in  the  upper  Jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower, 

;  of  a  peculiar  form,  apparently  unfitted  for  mastication.  The  intestine  is  shorter  thnn  ia 
any  other  mammal,  and  the  whole  structure  seems  to  indicate  that  blood  is  the  sole  f  ciod. 
In  some  parts  of  South  America,  vampires  are  very  numemns,  and  domestic  animals 
suffer  greatly  from  their  nocturnal  attacks.  They  seem  tD  take  advantage  of  an  exiMing 
wound,  but  they  can  also  make  one.  In  some  parts  of  Brazil  the  rearing  of  calces  is 
Impossible,  on  account  of  these  bats,  and  there  are  districts,  chiefly  those  in  which  lioie- 
stone  rocks  prevail,  with  numerous  caves,  in  which  cattle  cannot  be  profitably  kept. 
Vampires  sometimes  attack  men,  when  sleeping  in  the  open  air;  but  the  stories  of  their 
fanning  theur  victims  with  their  wings,  whilst  they  suck  their  blood,  are  fabulous. 

TAK,  a  fortified  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia^  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  stands 
'  near  the  s.e.  shore  of  lake  Van.  liS  m.  s.e.  of  £rzeroom.    It  is  overlooked  by  a  citadel, 
'  now  much  dilapidated,  pnt  which,  from  its  position  on  a  lofty  bight,  mijrlit  lie  of  im- 
portance, and  in  good  repair,  and  well  defended,  would  be  also  almost  impregnable* 
Cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  and  the  bazaars  are  well  stored  with  tlie  produce  raised 
in  the  vicinity.     The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill-paved,  but  niost  of  the  bouses 
.  are  well-built      The  priudpal  bublic  buildings,  in  addition  to  the  citadel,  are   the 
,  mosques,  the  Armenian  churches,  the  baths,  the  caravansaries,  and  the  bszuars.     Van  is 
*  always  called  among  the  Armenians  ];3chamiramakert — i.e.,  town  of  Seminmiis — contauis 
ancient  ruins,  and  cuneal  inscriptions  are  found  in  which  the  name  Xerxes  freqaently 
,  occurs.    Pop.  stated  at  45.000. —The  district  of  Yak,  a  territory  of  Turkisli  Armenin, 
£as  sometimes  been  a  sepamte  pashalik,  and  sometimes  a  subordinate  division.      It  ia 
bounded  on  the  e.  by  Persia,  ancf  on  the  n.  by  the  lately  Hcquired  Russian  povses^sions 
In  Arooeniat    It  consists  mainly  of  a  lofty  basin,  surrounded  by  steq>  mottntaio%  in  the 
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oentol'  of ^'w^fcli  is  tlie  lake  of  Vail.  The  climate  is  veiy  l)o(  in  the  lowlands.  The  pre- 
ducUons  ai-e  corn,  fruli,  -wine,  flax,  toUacoo,  cotton*  timber,  manna,  gall-nuts,  and  hone>. 
The  pasturage  being  exceedingly  good,  great  numbers  of  live-stock  are  reared,  and,  viUi 
the  other  agncultnral  products,  form  the  chief  exports — ^The  Lake  of  Van  is  a  consider 
able  inlana  sea,  80  m.  long  and  60  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  though  tite  average  breadth  is 
not  nearly  so  great  Afea,  1200  sq.  miles.  It  is  fed  by  about  eight  streams,  and  has  no 
visible  outlet.  Its  waters  are  salt,  and  the  only  fish  cau^t  ia  il  are  a  kind  of  sardinef, 
which  are  salted  and  exported  throughout  Asia  Minor.  « 

VAV,  a  species  of  carriage  for  merchandise,  sometimes  covered,  and  in  use  for  cany- 
ing  household  furniture;  in  other  cases,  open  and  of  a  lighter  nature,  used  by  shop- 
keepers for  eeudiug  articles  to  their  customers.  Whetlier  larse  or  small,  or  with  four  or 
only  two  wheels,  the  vm  i«  9isi  on  springs,  and  it  might  oe  called  a  spring-cart  or 
wagon.  The  term  van  seems  to  be  an  abbeviation  of  caravan,  which  was  former^ 
in  US&  ; 

TAVA'DniX  (symb.  V,  equiv.  51.8),  a  rare  metal  of  little  practical  importance.  The 
name  was  first  given  to  a  substance  then  believed  to  be  an  elementary  metal,  but  wlndh 
has  siiice  proved  to  be  a  compound.  The  discovery  of  the  substance  was  ascribed  ^ 
some  to  Del  Rio  in  1801,  and  by  others  to  SefstrOm  in  1830  The  last-named  chemist 
found  it  in  a  Swedish  iron  ore,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  vanadium,  from  Vanadis,  a  cok> 
nomen  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Freyja.  Roscoc  has.  however,  demonstrated  that 
this  substance  is  really  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  a  metal,  and  to  this  new  metal  the 
symbol  V  is  now  appropriated.  In  the  light  of  Roscoe's  discovery,  the  V  of  the  oM 
formula  becomes  ViO»,  and  the  oxides  VO,  VOt,  and  VOi,  become  VsOj,  VaOi,  arW 
VsOt.  In  very  small  quantities,  vanadium  is  present  in  nearly  all  clays,  but  its  mo^t 
abundant  source  is  vanadiate  of  lead,  which  has  been  found  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  4t 
Wanlockhead  in  Scotland. 

VAVBUBOH,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  architect  and  dramatist  of  the  18th  c. ,  was  tlte  grand- 
son of  a  Protestivnt  refugee  of  Ghent,  who  settled  in  Endand  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Yanburgh  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in.Chester  (in  which  city  Lis  father 
was  a  merchant),  in  the  year  1066,  and  to  have  been  sent  tp  Fniyce  for  his  education. 
His  artistic  studies  weie  mtemipted  for  some  time  by  his  entering  the  French  army, 
which,  however,  he  left  after  attaining  the  rank  of  capt.  On  returning  to  England 
he  must  soon  have  acquired  reputation  as  an  architect;  for,  in  1695,  he  was  made  one  pf 
the  commissioners  for  finishing  the  palace  of  Greenwich  for  the  purposes  of  an  hospital 
His  first  attempt  at  play-writinsr  was  The  Bdajm,  It  was  brought  out  at  Drury  LAne 
with  such  success,  and  obtained  such  populanty,  that  Vanburg  ranked  ever  after  as  one 
of  the  leading  wits  and  dramatists  of  his  day.  About  1697  he  wrote  his  famous  comedy. 
The  Proroked  Wffe,  for  Lincoln's  Inn  theater,  where  it  was  produced  with  even  creater 
success  than  that  which  luid  Attended  7'he  BeUipee.  He  then,  in  partnei^hip  with  Con- 
greve,  started  a  theater  in  the  Havmarket,  and  there  brought  out  his  play,  T7ie  Confed- 
eracy, But  so  ill-suited  was  this  building  for  speaking  in,  that  not  even  the  brilliant  wit 
and  racy  humor  of  the  The  Xk^nfederaey  could  command  an  audience,  and  Congreye 
abnndoning  the  scheme,  the  tneater  had  to  be  closed.  In  1702  he  erected  for  the  ca^I 
of  Carlisle  the  noble  palace  of  castle  Howard,  in  Torksliire;  and  this  led  to  his  being  em- 
ployed as  the  architect  of  many  mansions  for  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  in  other  parts  pf 
the  countrv.  His  reputation  was  now  such  that  be  was  commissioned  to  erect  Blenheim 
house,  which  the  parliament  had  voted  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  but  as  no  panicular 
fimd  had  been  provided  for  meeting  the  expenses,  and  as  parliament  refused,  when  applied 
to,  to  gi'ant  any  money  for  that  purpose,  the  commission  was  more  honorable  than  lucrativ^e. 
The  queen  supplied  from  her  own  private  purse  most  of  the  fimds;  but  after  her  death 
this  supply  was  of  course  stopped.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  having  also  died,  left  a 
specific  fund  to  be  expended  m  meeting  the  architect's  claims;  but  the  duchess  not  on^y 
refused  to  pay  Vanburgh  his  salary,  but  dismissed  him  from  his  office;  and  the  house 
was  completed  under  mime  other  management,  but  from  the  original  designs.  Aftey  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Vanburgh  managed  to  get  nearly  all  the  money  that  was  due  to  him; 
but  ever  after  was  the  sworn  foe  of  the  duchess  of  Marlboroiz^h.  In  1714  he  was  made 
comptroller  of  royal  works.  Yanbtmh  died  at  Whitehall  on  March  20, 1726,  leaving  his 
well-known  and  |K)pu1ar  drama,  Tm  Prctoked  Hutband,  unfinished.  His  plays  cifn 
hardly  be  said  to  be  popular  now,  their  licentious  tone  and  loose  morality  preventing 
their  beine  read  to  that  extent  to  which  the  brilliancy  of  their  wit.  keenness  of  their 
satire,  and  genuine  cliaracter  of  their  humor  would  otherwise  entitle  them.  They  want 
the  polish  of  Oongrevo^s  dramas,  yet.  nt  the  same  time,  th^  are  not  infected  with  tl^e 
artificiality.  sti£fness.  and  laboren  brilliancy  which  disfigui*es  so  many  of  Congreve's 
best  scenes.  The  interest  is  well  sustainea  throughout;  tlie  clmrncters — such  as  tliey 
are— are  real,  natural,  and  racy;  the  situations  striking,  and  the  dialogue  brillinnt  and 
unfla^ginjj.  The  liest  edition  of  them  is  contained  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Ctnnic  Dramatist^ 
to  which  Is  also  prefixed  an  excellent  life  of  Vanburgh.  His  architectural  works  are 
still  among  the  first  of  their  kind— massive,  picturesque,  varied  in  outline,  and  wondy 
fully  skillful  in  composition,  though  a  frequent  carelessness  in  the  management  of  details 
epoJ8«Hneofhi8berteffecU,  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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VAN  BUREN,  a  co.  in  n.  Arkansas,  containing  ledges  of  millBtone  grit;  1100  flq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  9,565-9,540  of  American  birtti,  116  colored.    Co.  seaf,  Clinton. 

VAN  BUREN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Iowa;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  17,042—16,267  of  American 
4jirth,  120  colored.     Co.  seat,  Keosaagua. 

VAN  BUREN.  a  co.  in  s.w.  Michigan,  having  lake  Michigan  for  its  w.  boundary; 
680  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  80,808—28,414  of  American  binh,  824coIored.     Co.  seat.  Paw  Paw. 

VAN  BUREN,  a  co.  in  e.  Tennessee;  211  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  2,983—2,929  of  American 
birth,  185  colored.    Co.  seat,  Spencer. 

VAN  BUREN,  John,  1810-66;  b.  N.  T. ;  educated  at  Yale  cc^lege,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1828;  and  having  undertaken  the  study  of  law,  was  admitt^  to  practice  at  the 
bar  in  New  York  in  1^.  His  father,  afterward  president,  having  been  appointed, 
but  not  confirmed,  minister  to  England,  in  1832,  he  accompanied  him  as  an  attacks 
daring  his  brief  stay  in  that  country.  Returning,  he  resumed  practice,  and  in  1845  was 
appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state,  an  office  which  he  held  three  vears.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  professional  business,  in  which  he  gained  success 
and  reputation.  He  was  genial  and  agreeable  by  nature,  a  wit,  and  a  bon-^wint;  and 
became  noted  for  popular  oratory,  particularly  for  after-dinner  speeches.  In  the  spring 
of  1866  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  died  Oct.  13.  at  sea,  on  his  return  voyage. 

VAN  BUREN,  Mabtin  (Burbn,  Van,  ante\  1782-1862;  b.  N.  Y.;  a  lawyer  and 
politician  before  he  had  come  of  age.  In  1812  he  was  in  the  state  senate;  three  years 
bter  was  attorney-general;  and  after  being  again  state  senator,  was  chosen  IT.  S.  senator 
in  1821.  He  was  re-elected  in  1827,  but  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
state.  He  was  elected  vice-president  in  1882  on  the  ticket  with  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
was  elected  president  at  the  close  of  Jackson's  eight  years'  administration  in  1887.  His 
administration  was  rendered  notable  by  his  financial  views  during  the.  panic  which 
occurred  in  its  first  year,  and  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  law  estab- 
lishing the  independent  treasury  system.  The  influence  of  the  slavery  qaestion  in 
politics  became  virulent  at  this  time,  and  it  was  even  proposed  by  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  deleration  in  the.  house  of  representatives  that  that  state  should  secede 
from  the  union,  lor. -Van  Buren  was  defeated  for  a  second  term  in  1840  by  the  wliig 
candidate  William  H.  Harrison.  In  1844  his  name  was  proposed  for  nomination,  but 
Mr.  Polk  was  nominated  and  elected.  In  1848  he  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  free- 
soil  party,  and  his  candidacy  occasioned  the  election  of  gen.  Taylor.  He  now  retired 
from  public  life;  made  a  tour  in  Europe,  1853-55;  and  died  at  his  birth-place.  Kinder- 
hook,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1862.  A  posthumous  work  by  him  was  published 
in  1867,  entitled  An  Inquiry  into  the  Oi-igin  and  Course  of  PoUHedl  Partiea  in  the  Unitei 
States, 

VANCE,  ZebulonB.,  b.  N.  C,  1830;  spent  a  year  at  the  university  of  N.  C. 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1853;  member  of  the  legislature,  1854-58;  member  of  congress, 
1858;  reelected,  1859;  governor  of  the  state  at  its  secession,  1861,  which  at  first  he 
opposed;  though  he  afterward  was  active  in  the  rebellion;  was  elected  to  Uie  U.  S. 
senate,  1870;  re-elected  governor,  1876;  and  re-elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate,  1879. 

VAN  CORTLANDT,  Philip,  1749-1831;  b.  N.  Y.;  was  a  land-surveyor  at  the  age 
of  nineteen;  joined  the  patriot  army  as  lieu t. col.  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
war;  was  appointed  col.  of  2d  N.  Y.  regiment,  1776;  served  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater 
and  against  the  frontier  Indians,  1778;  commanded  a  regiment  of  militia  under  Lafay- 
eftte,  1780;  made  brig. gen.  for  gallantry  at  Yorktown;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
1788-90;  of  the  state  convention  which  adopted  the  U.  8.  constitution,  1788;  state 
senator,  1791-94;  member  of  congress,  1798-1809.  In  1824  he  accompanied  Lafayette 
in  his  tour  through  the  United  States. 

VANCOUVER,  Georgb,  1758-98;  b.  near  London;  entered  the  navy,  1771;  mid 
shipman  with  capt.  Cook  in  his  voyages,  1772-76  and  1776-80;  made  first  lieut,  17801 
served  several  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  England,  1789.  A  quarrel 
having  arisen  between  some  Euglishmen  who  had  settled  In  Nootka  and  the  Spanish 
officers  who  were  making  a  survey  of  the  n.w.  coast  of  America,  Vancouver  was  sent 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Nootka  from  the  Spanish  commander.  Having  obtained 
the  surrender  he  spent  the  summers  of  1792-94  in  surveying  the  coast  as  far  as  Cook's 
inlet,  and  the  winters  in  the  Sandwich  islands.  Returning  he  surveyed  part  of  the  w. 
coast  of  South  America  from  the  island  of  Chiloe,  and  arrived  in  England  Oct,  1795. 
The  account  of  his  expedition  which  was  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
published  in  London  (1798)  in  8  vols.  4to. 

YAHCOTT'VEB  ISLAND,  now,  jointly  with  British  Columbia,  one  of  the  colonies  of 
G^reat  Britain,  forms  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
Pacific,  and  on  the  e.  by  Queen  Charlotte  sound,  Johnstone  strait,  Discovery  strait,  and 
strait  of  Georgia,  which,  taken  together,  form  an  open  sea-way,  separating  the  island 
from  British  Columbia.  Lat.  48**  20'  to  hV  n.,  long.  123°  to  128°  west.  It  is  270  m.  in 
length,  from  30  to  50  m,  in  average  breadth,  and  is  of  importance  not  only  for  its  great 
natural  resources,  but  also  from  its  geographical  position,  which  gives  it,  both  com- 
mercially and  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  command  of  the  Pacific.    Area,  about 
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1^000  8q[.  miles*  The  main  mass  of  tlie  island  is  a  mountain  ridge,  which  rises  in  iu  high- 
est peak,  mount  Arrowsmitb,  to  the  height  of  5,900  ft,  and  whose  buttress-like  walls 
descend  for  the  most  part  abruptly  to  the  shore.  There  are,  however,  in  many  coast- 
districts,  especially  on  the  s.e.  and  e.  sides,  undulating  tracts,  thickly  wooded  in  general, 
but  here  and  there  containing  patches  of  open  grass-land.  The  outline  of  the  island  is 
boldly  picturesque.  The  shores  are  marked  by  abrupt  rocky  cliffs  and  promontories,  by 
pebbly  beaches  and  sheltered  coves,  with  fine  harbors.  The  w.  shores  are  gloomy  and 
frowning  in  aspect,  deeply  indented  by  flord-like  arms  of  the  sea,  the  banks  of  which 
are  formed  bv  steep  rocks,  rising  like  walls.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  mountain, 
precipice,  hill,  dale,  and  lake,  and  the  whole  country  is  more  or  less  densely  wooded, 
•except  where  the  mountain  summits  afford  no  foo^hold  for  plants,  or  where  open  grass- 
lands occur.  There  are  no  navigable  rivers,  and  the  streams,  which  are  torrents  in  win- 
ter, and  are  nearly  dnr  in  summer,  are  short,  and  are  valuable  only  as  supplying  power 
for  grist  and  saw  mills.  Springs  are  numerous,  and  the  water  excellent.  The  climate 
•closily  resembles  that  of  Qreat  Britain,  subject,  however,  to  modifications  traceable  to 
the  position  of  the  island.  The  ocean  that  washes  its  shores  is  throughout  the  whole 
year  of  a  remarkably  low  temperature,  owing  to  the  arctic  currents  tliat  sweep  down 
ak>ng  the  coast,  even  to  the  lat.  of  San  Francisco;  and  westerly  winds  blowiuf^  over  the 
chilled  sea-wat^  modify  the  climate  of  the  island  considerably.  Again,  wmds  from 
the  s.e.,  from  the  snow-covered  Olympian  mountains  in  Washington  territory,  are  also 
cold.  Owing  to  these  causes,  the  climate  of  the  island,  even  so  far  on  as  the  middle  of 
June,  resembles  a  late  English  spring— having  a  clear  atmosphere,  bright  sun,  and  cold 
winds.  The  winter,  as  a  rule,  is  open  and  wet;  the  spring  is  later  and  colder  than  in 
England,  and  the  summer  drier  and  hotter.  The  maximum  temperature  is  about  84*" 
Fahr.,  and  the  minimum  about  22''  Fahr.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  surface  is 
suited  for  agriculture,  four- fifths  being  little  better  than  barren  rock.  The  crops  gener- 
ally raised  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas.  The  green  crops  are  turnips,  mangold- 
wurzel,  vetches,  potatoes — which  flourish  here  in  unsurpassed  excellence — and  all  sorts 
of  vegetables  Of  wheat,  the  average  production  is  85  to  80  bushels  per  acre;  of  oats, 
40  bushels;  barley,  40  bushels.  Fruit-culture  is  a  very  profitable  branch  of  industry. 
€k>ld  has  been  found;  coal  is  very  abundant;  and  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  other  ores 
abound.  The  puma,  the  bear,  and  wolf  still  range  in  the  forests;  two  kinds  of  deer  are 
found;  there  are  two  kinds  of  grouse;  and  sniM  and  wild-fowl  in  great  variety.  Salmon 
abound.  Extensive  banks  lie  about  82  m.  off  the  s.w.  shore.  All  of  them  are  well- 
stocked  with  fish,  especially  the  cod,  herring,  haddock,  whiting,  halibut,  and  sturgeon. 
A  company  has  been  formed  to  prosecute  the  fisheries;  and  there  is  an  extensive  market 
along  the  w.  coast  of  America.  Among  the  valuable  woods  of  the  island,  the  white  fir, 
or  Douglas  pine,  one  of  the  best  woods  for  spars  known,  is  at  once  the  commonest  and 
most  important.  In  some  instances,  this  tree  has  been  known  ''to  square"  45  in.  for 
Wfeet.  The  cedars  have  an  average  diameter  of  6  to  7  ft.,  and  one  has  been  measured 
14  ft.  in  diameter.  Ship-building  has  sprung  up,  and  is  an  important  branch  of  Indus* 
try.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Victoria  (q. v.).  The  pop.  (including  Victoria)  is  6,000; 
together  with  a  large  floating  pop.  of  miners,  and  about  18,000  natives,  who,  however, 
are  gradually  disappearing. 

The  island  was  discovered  in  1762  by  capt.  Vancouver,  an  officer  in  the  British 
UKvy,  Its  possession  was  secured  to  Britain  by  treaty  in  1846;  previous  to  1858,  it  was 
held,  together  with  British  Oolumbia,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  under  lease  from 
the  crown;  later,  it  was  for  two  years  an  independent  colony;  but  m  1865,  Vancouver 
island  and  British  Columbia  were  united.  See  Colukbia,  Bbitish.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  is  to  tx  its  ultimate  terminus  on  Vancouver  island,  which  will  thus 
stand  in  unbroken  communication  with  the  Atlantic  coast. 

VAN  CURLER,  Arendt,  b.  Holland;  cousin  of  the  patroon  Van  Renssalaer  of 
Renssalaerwyck;  became  superintendent  of  the  region  around  what  is  now  Albany  as 
early  as  1642.  Under  governor  Stuyvesant  he  began  and  carried  out  that  policy  of 
peace  and  justice  to  the  Indians  by  which  the  people  of  New  Netherlands  and  New 
York  enioyed  immunity  from  hostilities  and  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  south  of  Can- 
ada until  the  revolutionary  war  divided  even  friends  of  the  same  household.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  were  the  only  two  colonics  of  which  this  could  be  said.  In  1642  Van- 
Curler  rode  into  the  Mohawk  country  to  rescue  three  French  prisoners  from  their  cap- 
tors. This  was  the  first  of  many  successful  efforts  by  which  Europeans  were  saved 
from  death  by  torture.  He  learned  the  Mohawk  tongue,  sat  at  their  council  fires. 
smoked  the  calumet  with  them,  and,  for  the  English  governors,  carried  out  the  same 
policy  of  amity.  In  1661  he  bought  the  '*  Great  Flat"  of  the  Mohawk  river  from  the 
Indians,  led  a  band  of  settlers  from  Albany,  and  founded  Schenectady  in  1662,  the  first' 
agricultural  settlement  in  the  province,  in  which  farmers  could  hold  land  in  fce^simple, 
free  from  feudal  annoyances,  such  as  paying  rent  to  a  patroon  or  local  official.  So  great 
was  his  reputation  among  the  Indians  that  for  many  years,  even  after  his  death,  they 
always  addressed  the  Dutch  and  English  governors  as  **  Corlear."  By  the  French,  the 
town  which  he  founded  was  also  cafled  "  Corlear."  In  1667,  being  invited  to  visit  the 
French  governor  of  Canada,  he,  while  on  his  way  to  Quebec,  was  drowned  off  Split 
Rock  in  lake  Champlain.    The  "  baye  Corlear,"  as  Peru  bay  in  Essex  co.,  NV  XvJjXf^ 
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French,  and  "  Corlear's  lake,"  w  lake  Obamplaiii,  bj  the  Eoglith,  wert  long  calkd^  and 
"  Corlear'8  Hook,"  near  Manhattan  island,  keep  alive  his  name  and  memory. 

TAHDA.  a  genus  ol  plants  of  the  natttial  order  wclMam,  F.  uxrulta^  one  of  (he 
most  beautiful  of  Indian  orchids,  is  highly  prized  by  cultivators  in  Britain,  and  planta 
are  sold  at  prices  of  £8  and  upward.  It  has  panicles  of  azure  flowers.  Dr.  Hcxdter 
found  it  on  the  Khasw  mountains,  growing  in  great  confusion,  epiphytical  upon  the 
oak,  banyan,  eta 

• 

VANDA'LIA,  capital  of  Fayette  co.,  Dl.,  on  the  Kaskaskia  river;  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Ulinois  Central,  and  Uie  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  and  Terra  Haute  railroads;  80 
m.  w.  of  Oentralia,  68  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  '76,  2,100;  was  the  capital  of  the  state 
until  1886.    It  contains  a  court-house,  6  churches,  2  national  banks,  2  newspspcrs,  and 
.  various  manufactories. 

▼AH'DALS  (Lat  VarMU,  also  VmdOi  and  VanduU^,  a  famous  race  of  European  bar- 
barhins,  probably  of  Qermanic,  though  some  consider  them  of  Slavonic  orijtin.  Prooopius^ 
who  agrees  with  Pliny  m  con^dering  them  one  with  the  Qoths,  slates  ttiat  they  origin- 
ally occupied  the  country  about  the  FbUiu  MawtU  (sea  of  Asov),  but  it  would  appear 
that  afterward  they  migrated  to  the  n.w.,  and  settled  s.  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  riv- 
ers Vtstuhi  and  Viadus  (Oder).  They  make  their  first  appearance»  however,  as  a  his- 
toric people  in  the  2d  c.  a.d.,  at  which  time  they  inhabited  the  north -eastern  slopes  of  the 
Riesengebiree  (called  after  them,  VaryidUei  mofites),  and  fijrure  as  the  associates  of  the 
Marconianni  and  Quadi  in  the  plundering  expeditions  into  Pannonhi,  and  the  wars  with 
Marcus  Aurelius.  In  the  latter  half  or  theSdc,  they  are  found  in  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Dacia,  along  with  Qotlis  and  Oepidee.  According  to  Jomandes,  the  Gothic  aing, 
Geberic,  aonihilaied  a  large  part  of  the  nation  on  the  banks  of  the  Maros.  The 
remainder  were  transplanted  by  Oonstantine  to  Pannonia,  where  they  lived  in  peace  for 
60  years.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  urged,  it  is  said  by  Stilicho,  they  aban- 
doned their  new  homes,  and  in  company  with  the  Suevi,  Alani,  and  other  Qerman 
tribes,  led  by  their  king,  Gkidegisil,  burst  into  Gaul,  which  they  miserablv  wasted  tor 
the  space  of  three  years.  Thence  they  swept  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  mta 
Spain,  which  ezpenenced  a  similar  fate;  and  finally,  after  much  quarrelio^g  and  fighting 
with  their  German  associates,  they  settled  in  a  part  of  Bastica,  which  received  from 
them  the  name  of  Vandahiia  (rood.  Anddltaia),  In  429,  at  the  call  of  Bonifacius» 
governor  of  Africa,  who,  from  being  the  most  reliable  bulwark  which  the  western 
empire  possessed,  had  been  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  false  lepresentations  of  Aetiua 
(see  Valentinianus  III.),  they  crossed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  under  their  leader,  Gen- 
seric  (q.v.),  in  one  resistless  horde  (numbering  50,000  to  80.000  in  all)«  carryi^  devasta- 
tion and  ruin  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  frontiers  of  Cyrene.  They  were 
Joined  by  the  Donatists  (q.v.),  a  sect  of  African  heretics,  and  being  themselves 
Arians,  they  inflicted  great  cruelties  upon  the  orthodox  Ghristians.  Meantime  Boni- 
face had  discovered  the  treachery  of  his  rival  Aeiius,  and  set  himself,  when  too  late, 
to  remedy  the  dreadful  consequences  of  his  too  credulous  resentment  He  advanced 
with  a  small  and  liastilv-levled  force,  but  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and 
driven  into  Hippo  (now  iBtma),  which  he  defended  for  more  than  14  months.  During 
the  siege  St  Augustine  died— Aug.  28, 480.  Boniface,  re  enforced  by  a  Brzantine  army 
under  Aspar,  now  sallied  out  upon  the  Vandals,  and  a  second  defeat  deciaed  the  fate  of 
Africa.  In  480  Genseric  broke  the  peace  which  he  had  concluded  with  Valentinian 
IIL,  in  485.  and  conauered  Carthage.  A  new  peace  was  established  which  recognixed 
the  authority  of  the  Vandals  over  n.  Africa  from  the  Atlantic  to  Cyrene,  over  the  Bale- 
aric isles,  Sardinia.  Corsica,  and  part  of  Sicily.  In  455  the  Vandals  invaded  Italy,  and 
plundered  Rome  for  14  days.  Tne  manner  in  which  they  mutilated  and  destroyed  the 
works  of  art  collected  in  the  city,  has  originated  the  application  of  the  term  VandaHtm^ 
to  all  similar  barbarism.  After  the  death  of  Genseric  (477),  his  son,  Hunneric,  cruelly 
persecuted  the  Catholics;  warred  against  the  Moorish  races  in  n.  Africa,  who  were^ 
trying  to  recover  their  independence^  and  kept  the  Mediterranean  in  a  state  of  alarm 
by  his  piracies.  His  successors,  Guntamund  (d.  496)  and  Thrasamund  (d.  528). 
were  comparatively  mild  and  tolerant  rulers;  the  latter  was  even  friendly  to  literature. 
But  the  warm  climate*  and  the  love  of  luxurious  pleasure,  now  began  to  enervate  the 
spirit  of  the  Vandals;  and  the  natives  in  diiferent  parts  of  Africa,  showed  unmistaka- 
bly that  iiiQy  had  ceased  to  fear  them.  Thrasamund  was  compelled  to  solicit  aid  from 
his  brother-in-law,  Theodoric  (q.v.),  who  sent  him  a  (Gothic  contingent  to  help  him* 
against  the  Moors  of  Tripoli.  After  his  death,  Hilderic,  a  son  of  Hunneric,  became- 
ruler,  but  he  showed  such  strong  leanings  toward  Catholicism  (owing  to  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Constantinople),  that  his  subjects  grew  discontented,  and  he  was  overthrown 
by  his  uncle,  Gelimcr,  in  530.  Tliis  led  to  the  emperor  Justinian  sending  an  expedi- 
tion, under  Belisarius,  neainst  GeUmer  in  588.  When  the  latter  heard  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  great  Byznntme  ireneral,  he  caused  Hilderic  and  his  sons  to  be  put  to 
death,  but  was  himself  soon  after  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Kumidia.  In 
584  he  surrendered,  was  carried  to  Constantinople  in  triumph,  and  ended  his  life  in 
Asia  Minor.  Most  of  the  Vandals  were  drafted  into  tlic  imperial  army,  and  **  used  up*^ 
in  the  wars  with  Persia.    The  few  who  remained  hi  Africa  rapidly  dkappearad  among^ 
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the  natiyes.— See  the  varioas  histories  of  the  RomBn  empire;  also  Pi^DCordt,  Oe- 
9cfdekte  der  Vandal;  Hemchafl  in  Ajrika  (Beri.  1887). 

VANDAMMET.  DoifOiiQt^B  Joseph,  Ooant,  1770-1880;  b.  Cassel,  tepfartment  of 
Nord;  enlisted  at  Martinique,  1788;  returniag  to  France  at  the  beginning  or  the  revolu* 
tioD,  became  at  the  age  of  2)3  a  brig  gen.  in  the  army  of  the  north.  Haviuff  served  under 
Jourdon  in  the  campaini  of  1705,  lie  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  the  Khine,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  all  the  wars  of  the  enipire,  but  in  the  Russian  expedition  took  no 
part  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  Jerome  Bonaparte,  king  of  Westphalia.  In  1818  he 
was  force<l  to  surrender  with  10,000  troops  to  the  enemy ;  was  confined  for  some  lime  in 
Russia;  returned  to  France,  1814;  went  to  the  United  States,  1810;  returned  to  Casael 
in  18iM. 

YANDENHOFF,  Georos.  b.  England.  1830;  made  his  d&ut  on  the  stage  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  1837;  appeared  at  the  Park  theater,  New  York,  1842;  left  the  stage, 
1856;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1858;  and  has  latterly  given  puUic  readings.  Ue  published 
Plain  System  of  B locution;  Leaioes  from  an  Actin^t  Note-book;  Dramatic  JUminidceJicea ; 
Clerical  AmMani  ;  A  Lady's  Reader,  with  Rules  for  Reading  Aloud, 

YANDBRBILT,  OoRld6i.n78,  1794-1877;  b.  N.  Y. ;  of  Dutch  ancestry.  He  received 
but  little  education,  and  while  a  boy  earned  a  living  by  currying  passengers  and  produce 
in  a  small  boat  (periauger)  between  New  York  and  8taten  Island,  where  he  lived.  The 
war  of  1812  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  enlarjring  his  business  by  supplying  the  govern- 
ment posts  with  provisions;  and  he  saved  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  schooner  and 
engage  in  the  coasting  trade.  In  1817  he  ran  a  steamboat  from  New  York  to  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  connection  with  the  passenger  traffic  with  Philadelphia:  and  under 
his  able  management  a  line  of  steamboats  was  the  result  of  this  enterprise,  which  became 
very  profitable.  About  the  year  1880  he  was  building  and  running  steamboats  on  his  own 
account,  and  rapidlv  accumulating  wealth.  In  1861  he  founded  a  steamship  line  from 
New  York  to  California  by  the  Kicaraj^a  roote,  and  was  president  of  the  company 
engaged  in  this  enterprise.  In  connection  with  this  line  he  succeeded  in  warping  the 
steamboat  Central  America  up  the  San  Juan  river,  and  through  the  Castillo,  rapids, 
placing  her  in  lake  Nicaragua  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freigbt;  a  feat 
which  had  been  deemed  impossible.  Mr.  Yanderbilt's  extended  connection  with  steam- 
boats and  steamships  gave  him  the  souMquet  of  the  "commodore,"  a  title  which  clung 
to  him  till  his  death.  In  1858  he  built  the  steamer  North  Star,  on  which  he  took  \m 
family  for  a  trip  to  Europe.  Two  years  later  he  founded  an  independent  line  of  steam- 
ships to  Havre,  and  bulH  the  Arid  and  VanderbUi  for  this  route.  In  1862  he  presented 
the  VanderbiU,  which  cost  $800,000.  to  the  U.  S.  government,  for  use  during  the  war; 
an  act  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  while  a  e<i>ld  medal  was  struck  in 
his  honor  and  duly  presented  to  blm.  Kr.  Yanderbilt  turned  liis  attention  to  the  rail- 
road busmess  in  1857.  connecting  himself  with  the  Harlem  railroad,  to  which  he 
advanced  large  sums  of  money,  and  of  which  he  became  president.  He  next  undertook 
to  re-organize  the  Hudson  River  railroad;  purchased  St.  John's  park  in  New  York  for 
$1,000,000,  and  erected  there  a  frelriit  depot;  and  by  his  skillful  and  energetic  manage- 
ment of  these  two  lines  soon  placea  them  on  a  firm  financial  basis.  In  1^  he  became 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad:  which,  in  the  following  year,  he  consoli- 
dated with  the  Hudson  River  road,  and  formed  of  these  two,  with  their  connections,  the 
most  impoitant  trunk  line  in  the  country.  He  eventuallv  laid  four  tracks  on  the  line  of 
this  ^reat  system,  thus  enabling  the  transportation  of  grain  from  the  w.  on  a  scale  other- 
wise impossible.  Mr.  Yanderbilt  grew  to  be  considered  the  foremost  railroad  magnate 
in  America.  His  wealth  liad  accumuhited  to  a^ast  extent,  and  was  di5ipen8ed  lil)eraTly. 
He  founded,  in  1878,  the  Yanderbilt  university  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  st  a  cost  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  He  was  simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  manners,  fond  of  horses,  and 
of  the  game  of  whist;  devoted  to  magnificent  operations  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  possibiliiies  of  American  commerce. 

YANDERBILT.  William  Henby,  b.  N.  J.,  1821;  son  of  Cornelius.  In  the  latter 
years  of  commodore  Yanderbllt's  life  he  relied  greatly  on  the  knowledge  and  judgment 
of  his  son  Wllllnm.  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  assumed  the  offices  of  president  of 
the  N.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  New  York  and  Harlem  railroads.  He  con- 
ducted these  complicated  enterprises  with  such  success  that  his  name  grew  to  become 
one  of  the  three  or  four  so-called  "railroad  kings"  of  America.  In  Jan..  1880,  Mr. 
Yanderbilt  parted  with  a  lar^re  block  of  his  slock  in  the  N.  Y.  Central  railroad,  being 
250,000  sliares  at  1150,  amounting  to  $80,000,000;  the  largest  cash  transaction  in  railroad 
securities  ever  made.  Mr.  Yanderbilt  is  also  president  of  the  Canada  Southern  and  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroads.  He  has  contributed  handsomely  to  the 
Yanderbilt  university  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  founded  by  his  father,  and  is  a  patron  of  the 
fine  arts. 

YANDERBURGH.  a  co.  in  s.w.  Indiana,  having  the  Ohio  river  for  its  s.  boundary; 
250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  42,10a--8d,685  of  American  burth,  8,888  colored.  Co.  seat,  £van»> 
Tllle. 

YAN  DER  GOBS.    See  Goes. 


VAN  DER  HBYDEN.    See  Hryiibh.  ^       _ 
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VAN  DER  HOEVEN.    8w  Hokten. 

VANDERLYN.  John,  1776-1862,  b.  Kew  York;  studied  under  Gilbert  fituwt,  and 
afterward  in  Paris  by  the  assistance  of  Aaron  Burr.  In  Italy  be  made  many  copies  from 
the  old  masters,  especially  Correggio  and  Raphael.  He  lived  in  Europe,  1808-15.  His 
**  Marius  seated  auiid  the  ruins  ot  Carthage,"  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Louvre 
in  1808.  In  1832  he  be^n  to  paint  a  full  length  portrait  of  Washington  for  the  hall  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  in  1839  the  "Lauding  of  Columbur*  for  the  rotunda  of 
the  capitol. 

VAN  DER  MEER,  Jan,  the  elder,  1627-85  (abt.),  b.  Rotterdam;  a  Dutch  painter, 
excelling  especially  in  small  landscapes  and  sea-pieces,  and  showing  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  ships.  His  coloring  is  brilliant  and  has  been  compared  with  tb^t 
of  Claude  Lorraine.  In  1664  he  was  elevated  to  the  deanship  of  the  painters  of  Ams- 
terdam. 

VAN  DER  MEER,  Jan,  the  younger,  abt.  1660— abt.  1704;  b.  Haarlem.  A  Dutch 
landscape  painter  of  great  merit  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Berghem,  whose  style  he  adopted  and  in  pwnting  sheep,  which  pre- 
dominate ID  l)is  pictures,  has  scarcely  been  equaled.  He  excelled  also  in  pen-and-ink 
sketches  and  etching. 

VANDERYEL'DE,  Adrian,  1639-72;  b.  Amsterdam;  a  Dutch  landscape  painter 
who  excelled  in  rendering  the  effects  of  light  upon  trees  and  other  objects,  aud  was  so 
distinguished  for  his  drawing  of  cattle  and  figures  that  he  was  often  employeJ  to  intro- 
duce Uiese  into  the  pictures  of  great  masters,  as  Hobbema,  Ruysdael,  Wynants.  etc. 

VAVDEBYSL'DE,  William,  commonly  called  the  elder,  in  distinction  from  his  son  of 
the  same  name,  was  bom  in  1610  at  Ley  den.  He  was  bred  a  sailor;  and  having  a  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  art,  he  busied  himself  in  drawings  of  marine  subjects^  These  becom- 
ing known,  were  seen  to  be  of  creat  merit;  and  in  1666  he  was  chosen  to  sail  with  the 
fleet  of  the  famous  admiral  de  Ruyter,  with  a  view  to  the  commemoration  on  canvas  of 
his  exploits  against  the  English.  The  sketches  which  he  produced  of  several  engage- 
ments which  he  witnessed  procured  him  a  great  reputation;  and  in  1675  he  was  induced 
to  settle  in  England  as  pamter  of  sea-fights  to  Charles  II.,  who  allowed  him  a  pension 
of  £100  a  year.  On  the  death  of  Charles  his  services  were  retained  at  the  same  rate  bv 
Ills  successor,  James  II.  He  died  in  London  in  1693,  and  waa  buried  in  St.  James  s 
<liurch-yard.  His  works  were  mostly  colorless  drawings,  of  great  beauty  and  precision, 
many  of  which  were  afterward  painted  upon  in  oil  by  his  much  more  famous  son. 

VAKBEBVELBE,  William,  the  younger,  who  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1688.  He 
received  his  education  in  art  from  his  fatlier,  whom  be  followed  to  England.  The 
<leHign6  produced  by  the  father,  the  son  was  employed  to  color;  and  for  this  service,  to 
him  also  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  was  assigned.  This  oflicial  ard  subsidiary  employ- 
ment was,  however,  the  least  important  part  of  hie  activity,  his  t^me  being  mainly 
devoted  to  the  series  of  original  works  which  have  given  him  assured  rank  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  marine  painters.  In  his  rendering  of  the  ocean,  in  its  various  moods,  Van- 
detvelde  has  had  few  equals;  and  his  works  are  now  highly  valued  by  the  connoisseur. 
The  best  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  England,  the  gallery  at  Bridgewater  house  being 
particularly  rich  in  fine  specimens.  Vandervelde  lived  for  the  most  part  with  his  father 
at  Greenwich;  and  after  his  death,  in  London,  where,  in  1707,  he  died. 

VAK  DIElCEir'S  LAUD.     See  Tasmania. 

VAKDYGX.    SeeDYCK. 

VAHE,  Sir  Hbnrt,  a  notable  English  politician  of  the  17th  c,  was  bom  hi  1613.  His 
father,  also  a  sir  Henry,  was  a  distinguished  statesman  in  the  reigns  of  king  James  I. 
and  Charles  L,  and  received  many  proofs  of  the  royal  favor:  but  having  taken  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  Strafford  (q.v.),  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  of  honor  and 
emolument.  When  the  parliament  rose  against  the  king.  Vane  remained  neutral;  and 
some  lime  before  the  execution  of  Charles,  he  withdrew  to  his  seat  at  Baby  castle, 
where  he  died  in  16.54. — Sir  Henry  Vanb,  the  younger,  studied  at  Westminster  and 
Magdalen  ball,  Oxford,  where  he  appears  to  have  embraced,  with  all  the  inconsiderate 
enthusiasm  of  his  character,  those  republican  principles  for  which  he  afterward  became 
so  famous.  His  travels  in  France  and  Switzerland  strongly  confirmed  him  in  his  aver- 
sion to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  and  in  1685  he  sailed 
for  New  England — the  refuge  of  disaffected  spirits  in  those  days.  He  was  soon  after 
chosen  by  the  people  governor  of  Massachusetts;  but  his  predilections  in  favor  of  '*  anti- 
nomian"  opinions  soon  robbed  him  of  his  popularity,  and  in  1636,  or  thereabout,  he 
returned  home.  He  now  married  a  daughter  of  sir  Christopher  Wray  of  Ashby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  entered  on  a  political  career.  Through  his  father's  interest,  he  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  along  with  sir  William  Russell,  and  entered  parliament 
for  Kingston-upon-Hull,  in  1640,  but  plmost  immediately  joined  Pym  and  the  anti-court 
party,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  vehement  and  resolute  leaders.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  no  man  was  more  conspicuous  in  the  military  and  theological  ix>li- 
tics  of  the  time  than  Vane.  He  carried  to  the  house  of  peers  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  archbishop  Laud;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Weetminstefiassembly;  a  ''great 
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contriver  and  promoter  of  the  oolemn  lea^e  aiid  covenant"  (though  in  faiB  heart  he 
abhorred  both  it  and  presbytery,  and  only  used  them  as  a  means  of  crushing  the 
bishops);  the  chief  instrument  in  carrying  the  "  self-denying  ordinance"  (1644);  and  one 
of  tlie  commissioners  at  the  treaties  of  Uxbridge  (1644-45)  and  the  isle  of  Wigbt  (1648). 
But  lie  did  not  view  with  satisfaction  the  increasing  power  of  Chomwell  and  the  army. 
He  was  too  extravagant  a  parliamentarian,  too  much  of  a  visionary  and  enthusiast  to  be 
pleased  with  the  supremacy  of  the  musket  and  saber,  and  fot  some  time  he  withdrew 
altogether  from  public  affairs.  On  the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth,  however,  in 
Feb.  1649,  Vane  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  state';  yet  his  antipathy  to  Crom- 
well and  his  factious^  pragmatical,  hair-spliting  activity  so  much  increased,  that  the 
former,  who  looked  upon  Vane  as  a  subtle  promoter  of  divisive  courses,  called  him  a 
**jug#'ig  fellow;"  and  was  probably  in  deep  earnest,  when,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
commons,  in  April,  1658,  against  which  Vane  protested  with  a  sort  of  feminine  sharp- 
ness, he  cried  out:  **  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  sir  Harry  Vanel"  In  1656  Vane  wrote 
a  book,  entitled  A  HeaUng  Qfu^Uoh  Propounded  and  Betolved,  whidi  was  so  hostile  to 
Cromweirs  protectorate,  that  it  waagfound  necessary  to  imprison  the  author  in  Carisbrooke 
castle,  isle  of  Wight.  He  was  released  after  a  detention  of  four  months,  and  attempts 
were  made  by  Cromwell  to  win  him  over,  but  Vane  was  inflexible  in  his  fanaticism ;  and 
during  the  rule  both  of  Cromwell  and  Richard,  he  maintained  an  attitude  of  sullen  dis- 
content. After  meddling  a  little  in  the  helpless  intrigues  that  followed  the  abdication 
of  Richard,  'he  was  ordered  by  parliament  to  withdraw  to  his  house  at  Raby.  When 
the  restoration  took  place,  Vane  was  one  of  the  20  persons  excluded  from  the  Act  of 
Oemral  Pardon  and  ObUvion;  and  in  July,  1660,  he  was  committed  to  the  tower.  On 
June  2,  1662,  he  was  arraigned  and  indicted  of  high  treason  before  the  Middlesex  grand 
jury,  found  guilty  (on  the  6th),  and  on  the  14th  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill.  His  son 
was  knighted  by  king  Charles,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  king  William  as  lord  Barnard 
of  Barnard  castle.  Vane  was  a  subtle,  restless,  crotchety,  unwise  kind  of  man — a  real 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  great  Cromwell.  He  was  one  of  the  fifth  monarchy  sect,  and 
much  given  to  extravagant  religious  musings,  and  to  praying  (with  his  friends)  in  lan- 
guage wholly  unintelligible.  He  also  wrote  several  political  and  theological  treatises, 
which  do  not  require  special  mention. — See  The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Knight  (London,  1662);  Birch's  Lives;  and  Ludlow's  Memoirs. 

VAV68,  ropes  on  either  side  of  a  gaff,  for  steadying,  or  acting  as  braces  to,  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail. 

VAKULA,  a  genus  of  parasitica),  orehidea,  natives  of  tropical  p*rts  of  America  and  of 
Asia,  which  spring  at  first  froiA  the  ground,  and  climb  with  twining  stems  to  the  height 
of  20  or  30  ft.  on  trees,  sending  into  them  fibrous  roots  produced  from  nodes,  from 
which  the  leaves  also  grow.  These  roots,  drawing  sap  from  the  trees,  sustain  the  plant, 
even  after  the  principal  root  has  been  destroyed.  The  stem  is  four-cornered  and  juicy; 
the  leaves  long  and  fleshy.  The  flowers  are  in  spikes,  and  are  very  large,  fleshy,  and 
generally  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  a  pod-like,  fleshy  capsule,  opening  along  the  side.  The 
TaniUa  of  commerce  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  V.  aromcUica,  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  tlie  fruit  of  V. 
planifoliat  a  species  indigenous  to  Mexico,  Guiana,  Brazil,  Peru,  etc.,  and  cultivated  cdso 
in  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon.  The  fruit  is  cylindrical, 
about  a  span  long,  and  less  than  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe, 
dried  in  the  shade,  and  steeped  in  a  fixed  oil,  generally  that  of  the  cashew  nut.  It  con- 
tains within  its  tough  pericarp  a  soft  black  pulp,  in  which  many  minute  black  seeds  are 
imbedded.  Vanilla  appears  m  commerce  in  packets  of  50  to  100  pods,  wrapped  up  in 
cane-leaves  and  sheet-lead,  or  in  small  tin  boxes.  It  has  a  strong,  peculiar,  agreeable 
odor,  and  a  warm  sweetish  taste.  The  interior  pulp  is  the  most  aromatic  part.  Benzoic 
acid  is  sometimes  so  abundant  in  it  as  to  effloresce  in  fine  needles.  Vanilla  is  of  little 
use  in  medicine,  although  it  is  a  gentle  stimulant  and  promotes  digestion,  and  in  large 
doses  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  aphrodisiac;  but  it  is  much  used  by  perfumers,  and  also 
for  flavoring  chocolate,  pastry,  sweetmeats,  ices,  and  liquors.  Balsam  of  Peru  is  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  it,  as  it  is  expensive,  and  the  whole  quantity  imported 
into  Britain  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  cwt.  annually.  It  is  in  very  general  use  in 
South  America.  Several  kinds  are  distinguished  in  commerce.  The  best  is  that  called 
leg  or  fee,  which  is  almost  of  a  black  color,  and  covered  with  crystals  of  benzoic  acid. 
Another  kind,  less  fragrant,  drver,  and  of  a  darker  color,  is  known  as  sima/rona,  A  still 
inferior  kind,  with  much  broader,  brown  capsules,  is  called  pompona,  or  bom.  When 
the  fruit  of  vanilla  is  fully  ripe,  a  liquid  {baume  de  taniUe)  exudes  from  it  which  is 
unknown  in  Enrope,  but  is  valued  in  Peru.  Vanilla  has  ripened  its  fruit  in  British 
hot-houses,  but  the  flowers  are  apt  to  fall  off  without  fruit  being  produced,  unless 
care  is  taken  to  secure  it  by  artificial  impr^nation.  This  is,  in  some  measure,  the  case 
even  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  some  parts  of  America  itself;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
presence  of  some  insect,  delighting  in  the  flowers  of  the  vanilla,  makes  it  more  product- 
ive in  other  parts  of  America,  especially  in  Mexico. 

VAN  LENNEP,  Henbt  John,  d.d.,  b.  Smyrna,  1816;  sent  to  the  United  States  foi 
education  at  the  age  of  15;  studied  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  institution,  Amherst,  Mass.; 
graduated,  Amherst  c<rilege,  1887;  studied  theology  at  Andover;  sailed  aa^  miasioDAiy 
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Of  the  American  boarfl  to  Torkey,  1889;  stolioiied  in  Conttniitiiiople,  Bmyna,  mod 
Tocat  in  connection  with  edncaiional  institutionB;  traveled  in  Greece,  Pitlestioe,  and 
Egypt ;  returned  to  the  United  States,  1889,  and  has  charp  of  a  boys*  familv  boarding- 
school,  Great  Harrington,  Mass.    He  has  published  Travda  in  Amu  Minor;  Bible  Lanak 

▼AHLOO,  Charles  A»dr£,  younger  brother  of  Charlee,  was  bom  in  1705,  at  Nice. 
As  a  boy,  lie  was  with  his  brother  at  Rome,  and  studied  under  Benedetto  Luti.  He 
accompanied  his  brother  in  1719  to  Paris,  where,  after  some  little  interval,  in  which  he 
was  employed  as  a  decorative,  artist  at  the  opera-house,  he  betook  himself  to  portrait 
painting.  He  returned  in  1727  to  Rome,  and  there  he  executed  some  worlds  which  laid 
the  basis  of  his  future  reputation,  procured  him,  through  the  influence  of  the  cardinal 
De  Polignac,  a  pension  from  the  king  of  France,  and  in  1729  the  title  of  cavaliere 
from  the  pope.  On  leaving  Rome,  he  visited  Turin,  painted  there  for  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia a  series  of  subjects  from  the  Jerusalem  DeUvered  of  Tasso,  and  returned  to  Paris  in 
1734.  The  year  following  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy,  and  his  subsequent 
career  was  one  of  full  prosperitv.  Tempting  offers  were  made  him  by  Frederick  the 
great,  who  desired  to  have  him  m  his  service;  but  he  declined  them  in  favor  of  a  nephew, 
preferring  to  remain  in  Paris.  In  1751  he  was  made  by  Louis  XV.  a  knislit  of  the  order 
of  St  Michael :  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  became  director  of  the  academy. 
In  1762  lie  was  made  chief  painter  to  the  kine,  and  three  rears  after  he  died.  As  the 
last  really  great  specimens  of  the  old  French  school  of  historical  painting,  his  works 
have  still  their  admirers. 

YAVLOO,  Jean  Baptibte,  a  member  of  a  family  originally  Flemish,  in  wliich^a  love 
of  art  seemed  indigenous,  was  bom  at  Alz  in  Provence,  in  l(f84  "His  grandfatlier  and 
father  were  both  painters  of  some  talent,  and  under  the  instruction  of  the  latter,  while 
yet  a  mere  boy.  lie  is  said  to  have  attained  considerable  proficiency  as  an  artist  Subse- 
Qucntly  he  settled  himself  as  such  at  Nice,  and  afterwara  at  Toulon,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  an  advocate.  On  quitting  Toulon,  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  besieged 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1707,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  abode  some  years 
there.  He  was  again  at  Nice  in  1712,  and  in  the  year  followinflr  he  visited  Genoa  and 
Turin.  At  the  latter  of  these  cities  he  won  the  favorable  regardof  the  prince  of  Cori^- 
nano,  son-in-law  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  study  at  Rome  as  a  pupil 
of  Benedetto  Luti.  After  a  further  residence  at  Turin,  he  proceeded  in  1719  to  Paris, 
where  apartments  were  assigned  him  in  the  hdtel  of  the  prince  his  patron.  Here  he 
speedily  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  portrait-painter.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  academy  in  1781,  and  professor  of  painting  in  1735.  The  loss  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  Mississippi  scheme  inducea  him  to  come,  in  1738,  to  London,  where  his 
portmits  soon  distanced  all  rivalry.  His  health,  however,  ha  vine  eiven  way,  he  retired 
in  1742  to  his  native  district  Provence,  where  he  died  in  April,  17'3. 

Though  chiefly  eminent  in  portrait,  Vanloo  had  also  considerable  tilent  as  a  painter 
of  historical  subjects,  and  executed  many  works  of  this  kind»  in  some  of  which  aaistlnct 
merit  is  still  recognized. 

▼AMIS,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Morbihan.  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vannes,  which  falls  into  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  Morbihan,  810 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Paris  by  railway.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  flanked  with 
towers.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  important  edifice.  Manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen 
cloth  and  ship-building  to  some  extent  are  carried  on,  as  well  as  commerce  in  lioney,  wax, 
wine,  and  hemp.    Pop.  76,  16,716. 

VANNUCCI  PIETRO,    See  PsBuomo,  afUe, 

VAN  OOSTERZEE.  Jan  Jacob,  b.  Holland.  1807;  educated  at  Utrecht,  and  became 
a  minister  of  the  Reformed  church.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  most  important  church 
in  Rotterdam,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  1844-62,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  systematic  and  practical  theology  at  Utrecht.  Among  his 
works  arc  The  Life  cfjesue;  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Christian  DogmaUcs. 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  CoBTLAinyr.  i>,i>.,  18Ca-60;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  Yale  college, 
1827;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1880;  studied  theology  at  Princeton  seminary;  ordained,  1^; 
preached  in  Virginia;  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  church.  Buriington.  N.  J.,  1887; 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  whose 
affairs  he  conducted  with  great  efliciency;  agent  for  Princeton  college,  for  which  he 
raised  ilOO.OOO.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  Presbyterian  Magazine,  which  he  had 
founded ;  and  published  addresses,  sermons,  and  essays.  A  posthumous  volume  of  Enays 
and  Discourses,  Historical  and  Practical,  was  edited  by  his  son. 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  Hbwrt  Killian.  1744-1816;  b.  N.  Y.:  col.  of  a  N.  Y.  regi- 
ment in  the  revolution.  In  1777  he  repelled  an  assault  by  the  British  near  fort  Amea, 
but  retired  on  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  by  gen.  St.  Clair.  He  participated 
in  the  operations  about  Saratoga,  and  was  dangerously  wounded.  A  mutiny  in  bis 
regiment,  caused  by  the  disputes  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  was  suppressed 
by  Washington. 

▼Air  BSirsSBLAZB.  Stbphbn,  known  as  "the  Patroon,"  nn  American  statesman, 
and  patron  of  learning,  was  b.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  1769,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Eiliaen  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  original  patroon  or  proprietor  of  the  Dutch  cokmy  of  ReiiaBekerw)Kdc» 


.wbo  k»  VS90,  and  flubBequratiy,  i>urehMe(l  a  tnurt  of  land  near  Albany,  48  m.  long  by  d4 
wide,  extending  over  tbree  counties.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  and  Harviurd  col- 
kgea,  and  married  a  daughter  of  gen.  Pbilip  Bcbuyler,  a  distinguished  officer  of  tbe 
revolution.  £itiga|;iug  early  iu  politics,  at  a  period  when  they  were  the  pursuit  of  men 
of  the  highest  social  position,  he  whs,  in  1789,  elected  to  the  state  ledsluture;  and  in 
.1795,  to  Uie  state  senate,  and  became  lieutenant-governor,  Dresi<Ieut  oi  a  state  conven- 
tion, and  canal  commissiooer.  Turning  his  attention  to  military,  affairs,  he  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  in  command  of  the  state  militia,  and  led  the  assault  of 
Queenstown;  but  the  refusal  of  a  portion  of  his  troops,  from  constitutional  scruples,  to 
cross  the  Niagiira  river,  enabled  the  British  to  repulse  the  attack,  and  the  gen.  resigned 
'  in  disgust.  As  president  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  for  16  years,  he  promoted 
the  New  Yorli  system  of  internal  improvcmenta;  aa  chancellor  of  the  statQ  university, 
he  presided  over  educational  reforms;  and  as  president  of  the  agricultural  board,  aided 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  stale.  At  his  own  cost,  he  employed  professors  Eaton 
and  Hitchcock  to  make  agricultural  surveys,  not  only  of  his  vwumtst  estates,  but  of  a 
large  part  of  New  Yorkand  New  Englund,  the  results  of  which  ho  published  in  1824; 
he  also  paid  prof.  Eaton  to  give  ^opuhir  lectures  on  geology  throu^  the  state.  In  1834 
he  established  at  Troy  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers,  with  free  pupils  from 
every  county.  Widening  the  sphere  of  his  political  interests,  he  went  to  congress  in 
1839,  and  served  several  terms,  exerting  a  powerful  influence,  and  securing  the  election 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  president  of  the  United  States.  After  an  active,  useful,  and 
honorable  career,  worthy  of  his  high  position,  he  died  at  Albany,  Jan.  26,  1889. 

VAN  SOHAICK,  Gozbn,  1787-89;  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  was  in  the  expedition  against 
Crown  Point  in  1766,  and  in  the  French,  Indian,  and  revolutionary  wars.  In  the  latter 
he  was  sent  to  Cherry  Valley  to  protect  that  settlement  from  the  depredations  of  the 
British  and  Indians.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  tor  his  services 
in  the  war  with  the  Onondaga  Indians  received  the  thanks  of  congress;  brcvetted 
maj.gen.  1788. 

▼AV  7£XV,  Otho  (called  also  Ottoyxnius),  an  eminent  painter,  was  a  native  of 
Leyden,  of  which  city  his  father  was  a  wealthy  burgomaster.  The  exact  year  of  his 
birth  is  involved  in  some  obscurity;  but  there  seems  tolerable  evidence  to  fix  it  as  about 
1666-57,  He  received  a  careful  education,  and  iu  aid  of  the  natural  talent  he  displayed 
for  drawing,  the  best  masters  were  procured  him.  WUen  al)out  15  years  old  he  was  ' 
.  sent  to  Lidge,  whence,  after  a  residence  of  three  years,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Zucchero.  In  Italy  he  remained  about  eight  years; 
and  on  his  return  home  by  way  of  Vienna,  the  emperor,  by  tempting  offers,  vainly 
endeavored  to  detain  him  in  his  service.  It  is  significant  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
had  come  to  be  held  as  an  artist,  that  on  his  passing  through  Aluuich  and  Cologne, 
similar  offers  were  pressed  upon  him.  These  also,  nowever,  he  declined,  wishing  to 
settle  in  his  native  country.  Finally,  he  went  to  reside  at  Brua«el9,  as  painter  to  the 
famous  Alexander  Farneae.  duke  of  rarma,  and  then  governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, of  whom  he  executed  a  masterly  portrait  in  armor,  which  greatly  Increased  his 
reputation.  The  duke  having  died,  he  established  himself  at  Antwerp,  and  opened  an 
academy,  at  which  the  great  Rubens  was  one  of  his  pupils.  In  the  matured  art  of 
Rubens,  traces  of  his  master  are  still,  it  is  thought,  to  be  detected:  and  in  particubtr,  he 
is  held  to  have  in  all  probability  derived  from  him  that  fondness  for  allegorical  and 
emblematic  subjects  which  possessed  him  not  always  to  his  advantaire.  On  tne  occasion 
of  the  entry  into  Antwerp  of  the  new  governor,  tbe  archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  Van  Veen 
was  employed  to  design  the  arches  and  the  other  decorative  business  of  the  ceremonial, 
and  so  pleased  was  the  duke  with  the  taste  and  invention  displayed,  that  he  appointed 
him  master  of  the  mint  at  Brussels,  to  which  citv  he  returned  to  reside.  An  invitation 
to  Paris  was  subsequently  sent  him  by  Louis  Xltl.,  but  this  he  saw  fit  to 'decline; 'and 
in  Brussels,  at  tbe  age  of  78,  he  died. 

The  chief  works  of  Van  Veen  are  religious  pictures  for  churches.  In  the  cathedrals 
of  Leyden,  Antwerp,  and  Bruses,  good  specimens  may  be  found.  On  their  own  account 
they  deserve  attention;  but  it  is  cbiefiy  as  **the  work  of  a  man  who  had  the  honor  to 
be  the  master  of  Rubens"  (to  quote  the  words  of  Reynolds),  that  they  now  for  the  most 
part  receive  it 

VANVITEL'LI,  Luioi.  1706-78;  b.  Flanders;  at  first  a  painter,  but  studlcfl  archi- 
tecture under  Ivara.  and  drew  designs  of  great  merit.  He  was  chosen  by  the  king  of 
Naples  as  architect  of  the  Caserta  palace,  one  of  the  finest  bulldinirs  of  the  century;  he 
also  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  great  aqueducts  of  Naples,  and  of  several 
churches. 

VAN  WERT,  a  co.  In  w.  Ohio,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Miami  canal;  400  sq.m.; 
pop.  *80,  28,030— 21.6&3  of  American  birth.     Co.  seat.  Van  Wert. 

VAN  ZANDT.  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  n,e.  by  the  Salnne  river;  900 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80.  12,619—12,497  of  American  birth,  1168  colored.    Co.  seat,  Canton. 

VAPEREAU,  LoiTis  GueTAVE.  b.  France,  1819;  educated  at  the  Orleans  oollefle  and 
the  Paris  normal  school.  He  lectured  on  philosophy  at  the  college  of  Tours  lorten 
yeuBt  aUMUed  law,  and  beoane  advocate  im  1854    The  fi»t  edition  otidaJ^wrftWiikMr* 
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dot  Ooni&mptfrainM  aippekuvd  in  1868;  three  ecHtioiis  lurre  rince  been  pabllehed,  and  a  new 

one  is  now  (1881)  in  course  of*  publication.     He  has  also  published  a  IMetionnaife  UiU- 
venel  dea  LUteratewrif  and  is  the  editor  of  the  annual  LAnnee  lAtteraire  et  Dramatique, 

VA'POB.  As  all  «a&V^«,with  the  exception  of  carbon  (an  exception  most  probablj  due 
to  our  not  being  able  to  produce  a  sufficiently  high  tempierature),  are  melted,  or  rendered 
Uquid  by  the  application  of  heat  (q.y.).  so  a  further  application  of  heat  converts  them  into 
Dopor.  A  vapor  is  really  a  gas,  but  it  requires  a  little  consideration  to  convince  our- 
selves of  the  fact.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  that  can  be  given  is  that  supplied  bythe  beau- 
tiful experiments  of  Faradav  (q.v.)  and  others  on  the  liouef action  of  gases.  Hydrogen,, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  were  long  exceptions;  but  now  all  gases  have  been  liquefied  by  a 
proper  application  of  pressure  or  cold,  or  of  cold  and  pressure  combined.  The  differ- 
ence, in  common  language  only,  between  a  vapor  and  a  gas  is  this :  A  gas  is  a  substance 
which  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures  exists  in  a  state  of  vapor;  while  a  vapor  is 
produced  by  the  apphcation  of  beat  to  a  substance  which  is  ordinorily  found  in  the  solid 
or  liquid  form.  In  other  words,  gases  are  the  vapors  of  substances  which,  in  the  liquid 
form,  boil  at  very  low  temperatures. 

The  most  familiar  instance  of  vapor  is  aqueous  vapor,  or  steam  (q.v.).  At  all  tem- 
I)eraturee,  even  as  low  as  the  freezing-pc^nt,  ice  and  water  give  off  vapor;  and  the  quan- 
tity produced  is  determined  by  the  temperature  alone;  that  is,  evaporation  (q.v.)  at  any 
temperature  continues  (more  or  less  slowly  according  to  the  quantity  of  air  or  other  gas 
which  is  present)  until  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapor  upon  tfce  containing  vessel 
attains  a  certain  definite  value,  depending  on  the  temperature  alone.  If  the  tem})erature 
be  such  that  the  corresponding  vapor-pressure  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air,  vapor 
comes  off  freely,  and  we  have  the  phenomenon  called  boiling. 

Vapor  in  a  vessel  which  contains  some  unevaporated  water  is  thus  always  taturated, 
as  it  is  called,  i.e.,  the  full  amount  of  vapor  capable  of  existing  at  the  temperature  of  the 
vessel  is  oresent.  If  it  be  compressed,  some  is  liquefied;  ii  allowed  to  expand,  more 
vapor  is  lormed. 

If,  however,  there  be  no  water  present  in  the  liquid  form,  and  the  temperature  be 
gradually  raised,  the  pressure  of  the  vai>or  will  rise,  but  much  more  slowly  than  when 
water  is  present,  because  no  more  vapor  can  be  formed.  In  this  stale — that  of  anper- 
heated  steam — vapor  behaves  almost  exactly  as  an  ordinair  gas. 

Chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  etc.,  thus  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  as 
miperheated  vapors;  and  can  therefore  be  reduced  by  cold  and  pressure  to  the  condition 
of  Mturated  vapor,  when  they  are  easily  liquefied  by  carrying  the  process  further. 

Aqueous  vapor  may  be  liquefied  by  cold  alone,  or  by  pressure  alone,  as  we  have  seen ; 
and  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  easy  to  liquefy  sulphurous  acid,  ammonia,  and  even 
carbonic  acid  and  laughing  gas,  by  mere  compression.  Gases  absorbed  by  charcoal,  or 
by  spongy  platinum,  Le.,  condensed  by  intense  molecular  forces  on  the  large  surface 
present^  by  the  interstioes  in  these  bodies,  must  in  all  probability  exist  in  the  state  of 
liquids.  (;arbonicacid  is  liquefied  when  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  85  atmospheres  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  and  some  varieties  of  charcoal  absorb  from  80  to  100  times  their 
bulk  of  this  gas.  Remembering  that,  on  account  of  the  impenetrability  of  matter,  the 
ffas  can  only  be  in  the  porm  of  ttie  charcoal,  and  that  their  whole  bulk  forms  but  a  small 
fraction  of  that  of  tlie  charcoal  itself,  we'  see  that  in  all  probability  the  absorbed  eas  muRt 
be  condensed  so  enormously  as  to  have  become  liquid.  It  is  probable  thai  in  OrahamV 
recent  process,  for  separating  by  dialysis  (see  OncosB)  the  oxygen  and  nhrogen  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  film  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  whiob  is  employed  as  septum  compels 
these  gases  to  pass  through  its  pores  in  a  liquid  form. 

Some  extraordinary  experiments,  due  to  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  (the  inventor  of  the 
8ir^ne,  q.v.),  have  given  us  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  vapors.  He  showed 
tha't  when  water,  ether,  and  other  liquids  are  hermetically  sealed  in  glass  tubes,  so  as  to 
fill  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  the  tube,  the  application  of  the  requisite  amount  of  heat 
is  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  into  vapor.  This  vapor,  therefore,  has  a  density  equal 
to  half  or  quarter  of  that  of  the  liquid  I  Ordinary  steam  from  boiling  water  has  only 
about  ^^  of  the  density  of  water  (in  common  language,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  gives  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam).    These  experiments  are  veiy  dangerous. 

Some  important  experiments  of  this  nature  are  due  to  Andrews.  Having,  by  mere 
pressure,  partially  liquefied  carbonic-add  in  a  glass  tnbe,  he  raised  the  temperature 
gradually,  and  observed  that  the  demarkation  between  the  liquid  and  the  gas  became  less 
and  less  "definite;  the  capiHary  curvature  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  also  diminishing. 
At  about  88"*  Fahr.,  the  liquid  surface  became  horizontal,  and  the  li<}uid  disappeared. 
The  tube  then  appeared  to  be  filled  with  a  homogenous  substance,  neither  caseous  nor 
liquid;  apparently  a  new  state  of  matter.  When  the  temperature  was  sligntly  dimin- 
ished, or  the  pressure  relaxed,  there  was  a  singular  appearance  of  flickering  stnse,  sudi 
as  one  sees  on  mixing  alcohol  and  water,  or  on  looking  through  the  colunm  of  irregu- 
larly heated  air  rising  from  a  hot  body*.  No  pressure  that  Andrews  could  APplyi  not 
even  400  atmospheres,  could  liquefy  this  gas  wnen  its  temperature  was  above  88''  Piahr. 
It  appears  that  for  every  gas  there  it  a  point  of  temperature  above  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble by  any  amount  of  pressare  to  liquefy  it. 

The  ao>Galkd  pezmaoent  goocp    oxygen,  hydrogeD,  and  nitrogen— hfre  al  laBliffolded 
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ta  ihe  iMUienoe  and  bIhII  ot  M.  Piotet  of  Qe&eva  and  M.  GfeuiUeM  of  Pan6»  and  bavB  been 
lk{uefied,  or  even  solidified.  In  tiie  last  montha  of  1877  oxygen  was  liquefied  under  a 
pressure  of  600  atmospheres;  bydrogen,  wben  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  280  atmos 
pheres;  and  nitrogen^  under  a  pressure  of  200  atmospberes. 

TAB,  a  department  in  tbe  extreme  B.e.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  &  and  8.e.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  n.e.  by  the  department  of  Alpes  Maritimes.  See  Alpbb 
Maritimes.  Area,  2,348  sq.m.;  pop.  76,  295,768.  The  department  receives  its  name 
from  the  river  Yar,  which  formerly  served  as  its  boundary  on  the  e.,  but  which,  since 
the  arrondissement  of  Orasse  was  taken  from  the  department  of  Yar,  and  added  to  that 
of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  now  belonp  entirely  to  the  latter.  Yar  is  well  watered  by  a 
great  number  of  streams,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Gapau,  Argens,  and  Bianson.  In 
the  n.  and  n.e.  it  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Alpes  de  Provence, 
called  the  Monts  de  TEsterel.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  water-courses  are  many 
very  fertile  valleys.  The  olimate  of  Yar,  tempered  by  the  altitude  of  the  surface,  Is 
pleasant.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  here  cultivated  with  remarkable  success;  tobacco  is 
^own,  and  17,600,000  gallons  of  wine  are  produced  annually.  The  de{)artment  abounds 
m  minerals;  an  active  commerce  is  carried  on,  the  exports  being  chiefly  wine,  fruits, 
olive-oil,  and  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  products.  It  is  divided  into  the  thr^ 
arrondissements  of  Draguignan^  Brignoles,  and  Toulon.    Capital,  Draguignan. 

VA&AH0IAV8  <Ger.  Wa/rager,  or  WdHnger\  a  Norman  people  of  the  Baltic  coast,  who 
greatly  damaged  by  their  piracies  the  commerce  of  the  republic  of  Novgorod,  and  sub- 
Tugatad  repeatedly  the  Siftvic  and  Finnish  peoples  pf  northern  and  central  Russia.  They 
forced  the  Krivitches,  Tschudes,  and  other  tribes  to  pay  tribute,  and  wrested  from  the 
Russians  the  districts  now  known  as  Revel,  Petersburg,  and  Archangel ;  the  l^ussians 
retreating  into  Finland  and  Karelia.  Gradually  the  two  nations  became  intermixed,  and 
toward  the  9th  c,  tbe  names  Russian  and  Yarangian  appear  to  have  been  considered 
synonvmous.  In  862,  the  rulers  of  this  Russo-Yaranglan  nation,  Rurik  (q.vA  Sineous, 
and  Truvor,  were  invited  by  the  federative  state  of  Novgorod,  in  which  the  Slftveswere 
dominant,  to  put  themselves  at  its  head,  and  Rurik  accepting  the  invitation,  founded  the 
Russian  monarchy.  See  Russia.  The  Yarangians  were  at  first  distinguishable  in  vari- 
ous ways  above  tbe  other  peoples  of  the  Novgorod  state;  but  being  far  inferior  in  num- 
ber, were  soon  forced  to  adopt  the  Slavic  tongue,  conform  to  Slftvic  manners,  and  so 
become  merged  in  the  predominant  population.  The  great  success  which  attended  this 
experiment  of  the  Novgorod  confederacy,  induced  other  Slftvic  states  which  were  located 
on  tbe  Dnieper  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  warlike  Yarangians;  and 
accordinglv  we  find,  soon  after  862,  a  second  Slftvic  state  at  Kiev,  under  Uie  rule  of 
Oskold,  a  Varangian  chief,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  barbarous  Chazars.  After  Rurik's 
death,  his  successor  in  power,  the  Regent  Oles,  united  Kiev  to  Novgorod,  making 
Kiev  the  capital — a  position  it  held  till  supplanted  by  Moscow  (q.v.). 

VABAH'IDJK,  a  family  of  saurian  reptiles,  having  a  very  eloncated  body,  without  a 
dorsal  crest;  strong  legs,  and  long  unequal  toes;  the  tail  long  and  slightly  oompressed; 
the  scales  tuberculous,  and  arranged  in  rings;  the  tongue  protractile,  dividing  into  two 
points  as  in  serpents.  Some  of  them  are  aquatic,  and  some  inhabit  dry  and  sandy  places. 
The  terrestrial  species  have  the  tail  conical ;  the  aquatic  species  have  it  oompressed  and 
often  crested,  so  that  it  becomes  a  powerful  organ  of  locomotion  in  water.  The  motion 
of  the  terrestrial  species  is  aided  bv  the  tail,  and  is  always  serpentine.  Some  of  the 
varanidse  attain  a  large  size.  They  feed  on  animal  food  of  any  kind,  and  have  been  seen 
to  attack  a  young  deer  swimming  across  a  river.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  and 
belong  chiefly  to  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

▼ASAZ'ZE,  a  small  t.  of  northern  Italy,  on  the  gulf,  and  18  m.  s.  w.  of  the  city  of 
Genoa.  Some  trade  in  wood  and  extensive  construction  of  fishing-boats  are  here  carried 
on.    Pop.  of  town,  6,000. 

YARDOE,  an  island  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  off  Finland,  lat.  70°  20'  n.,  long.  81°  10' 
east.  It  belongs  to  Norway.  Its  fortified  town,  YardOehuus^  is  the  most  northerly  town 
in  Europe. 

VA'BBC,  an  old  name  for  crude  carbonate  of  soda. 

▼ABX'SE,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Como,  and  18  m.  w.  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  It  is  a  handsome  town ;  contains  a  number  of  fine  palaces  and  magnificent 
villas;  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  paper,  and  hats.  Pop.  12,600. 
Yares6  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  The  Romans  kept  it  strongly  garrisoned  as  a  strong- 
hold against  invasion  from  the  north. 

YARGAS,  Luis  db,  1502-68;  b.  Seville,  Spain;  studied  art  in  Italy  and  for  many 
years  resided  in  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Seville  he  painted  nuiny  frescos,  altar  pieces, 
eto.,  for  the  churches.  Of  these  the  best,  still  preserved  in  his  native  city,  are  "La 
Generacion,"  *'  Jesus  bearing  the  Cross,"  and  *' Adam  and  Eve."  His  portrait  of  tbe 
duchess  of  Alcaic  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  of  the  century. 
.  VABXATIOV,  in  music,  a  transformation  of  a  melody  by  melodic,  harmonic,  contra- 
puntal, and  rhythmic  changes.  The  subject  chosen  is  called  the  theme;  It  is  first  simply 
harmoniced  with  or  witiiout  an  introduction,  and  then  repeated  in  a  variety  of  diflerer 


transfortnatloiis  and  the  yariationa  oollecUTelf  with  the  theme  eottatitote  the  pJeaa. 
Occasionally  the  different  ▼ariatioiM  are  combined  by  an  iotermediato  passaffe;  bat 
generally  each  has  ita  separate  close,  and  the  whole  termhiatea  with  an  extended  and 
richly -developed  variation,  or  a  coda. 

VABIATIOV  OF  THE  COMPASS.    See  TebbbbptiuaIi  Maonetisic. 

YABICEL'LA  (Lat.  a  little  pimple),  popularly  known  as  chicken-pox  (q.v.). 

YARICK,  Richard,  1793-188t ;  b.  Hackensack.  N.  J. ;  practiced  law  in  New  York 
city  before  the  revolutionary  war,  and  entering  the  Himy  commanded  a  company,  became 
lyiilitnry  sec.  togeu.  Schuyler  commandlDg  tbe  northern  armv,  and  filled  other  responsible 
offices  until  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  1777.  In  that  year  ne  was  appointed  inspector 
gen.  at  West  Point,  holding  the  post  until  Arnold's  treason  was  exposed;  tlien  became 
recording  sec.  at  Washington's  headquarters,  with  the  rank  of  col.  He  was  recorder  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  1788-89;  atty.  gen.  c>f  the  state,  1789,  afterward  mayor  of  tbe 
city.  Associated  with  Samuel  Jones,  he  revised  the  state  laws  in  1786.  He  w«8  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Bible  society,  and  its  president,  suoceediag  John  Jay. 

YABICOCSLS'  (known  also  as  Cibcoceub)  is  a  term  used  in  surgery  to  designate  a 
varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord.  It  is  caused  by  the  same  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  varicose  veins  (q.v.)  elsewhere — viz.,  weakness  of  structure,  com- 
bined with  obstruction  through  corpulence,  constipation,  etc.,  to  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood.  For  a  description  of  Its  symptoms,  and  of  the  suitable  treatment^  we  must  refer 
to  any  ordinary  text-book  of  surgery. 

YABIC08E  YEHrS.  When  a  vein  becomes  dilated  at  a  certain  part  of  its  course,  for 
no  apparent  physiological  object,  such  as  relieving  the  venous  circulation  elsewhere  (as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins  enlarging  in  order  to  relieve  a 
compressed  vena  cava),  it  Is  said  to  be  varicose,  the  actual  dilatation  being  called  a  varia 
(a  word  used  in  this  sense  by  Cicero  and  Celsus).  Some  veins  seem  to  be  unaffected  by 
varices,  which,  however,  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  sub-mucous  veins  of  the 
rectum  (constituting  hemorrhoids  or  piles),  in  the  spermatic  veins,  giving  rise  to  vari- 
cocele (q.v.),  and  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extrenilties.  They  are  occasionally  (but  very 
rarely)  found  in  other  veins.  Certain  conditions  of  the  system  favor  tbe  formation  of 
varices,  nmong  which  may  be  noticed  an  indolent  temperament,  and  a  debilitated  con- 
dition of  the  general  system,  accompanied  by  a  relaxed  state  of  the  walls  of  the  veins; 
and  possibly  also  a  congenital  predisposition  or  hereditary  tendency.  Persons  with  such 
a  predisposition  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  this  affection  if  their  occupation  is  one 
which  involves  much  standing  or  walking;  and  cooks,  washer- women,  and  foot-soldiers 
have  been  selected  as  specially  prone  to  varicose  veins.  Yarices  may  occur  at  almost 
any  period  of  life,  but  are  chiefly  developed  during  middle  age.  Their  fonnatlon  is 
aiaed  by  any  condition  of  the  system  which  impedes  the  circulation,  as  certain  diseases 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver;  and  by  continued  Mffh  UHng,  which  is  especially  liable  to 
induce  hemorrhoids.  From  the  researches  of  Andral,  it  appears  that  in  varicose  vei ns  the 
coats  of  the  dilated  vessels  may  become  thickened  or  may  become  thin;  that  they  may 
be  lengthened  so  that  the  veins  become  tortuous;  and  that  the  dilatation  may  be  unequal, 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  pouches;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  enhirfi;ed  caliber  of 
the  vessels,  the  veins  only  act  imperfectly,  and  mdually  undergo  degeneration.  Yarices 
occurring  in  the  leg,  to  which  our  remaining  ouservations  apply,  comnionlv  give  rise  to 
deep-seated  aching  pain  in  the  limb,  with  a  sense  of  weight,  fullnem,  ana  numbness, 
before  there  is  any  external  appearance  of  the  affection.  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  the 
ankles  swell  in  the  evening,  and  the  feet  are  always  cold.  After  a  time,  a  small  tumor  of 
a  bluish  tint  appears,  which  disappears  on  pressure,  but  returns  on  the  removal  of  the 
pressure,  and  is  caused  by  a  dilating;  vein.  This  dilatation  extends,  and  forms  knotty, 
irre^lar  tumors,  soft  to  touch,  diminishing  on  pressure,  or  on  the  patient's  assuming  a 
horizontal  posture,  and  giving  a  bluidh  tint  to  the  adjacent  skin.  These  tumors  com- 
monly occur  in  the  middle  or  the  leg,  along  the  track  of  the  saphena  veins,  but  they 
often  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  With  regard  to  treatment,  it  may 
l)c  mentioned  that  old  varices  cannot  be  cured,  except  by  operations  dangerous  to  life, 
although  much  may  be  done  for  thehr  relief.  In  their  earlier  stages,  they  are,  how- 
ever, more  amenable  to  treatment.  As  the  disease  is  a  very  common  one,  we  shall 
enter  somewhat  in  detail  into  the  pallhitlve  treatment  which  any  one  may  adopt  for 
himself.  The  venous  circulation  of  the  limb  should  be  as  much  possible  facilitated  by 
the  disuse  of  garters;  by  keeping  the  limb  (if  the  means  and  condition  of  the  patient 
permit  it)  in  a  horizontal  position  for  a  month  or  six  weeks;  by  prohibiting  walking, 
and  allowing  only  carriage-exercise,  with  the  leg  elevated  to  the  horizontal  posiUon. 
The  limb  should  also  be  carefully  bandaged  from  the  toes  to  above  tbe  knee,  tne  band- 
age being  replaced  daily,  and  the  limb  then  well  rubbed  with  the  band,  or  with  a  flesh- 
brush,  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  from  below  upward,  so  as  to  stimulate  tbe  circulation. 
When  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  hinder  this  treatment,  elastic  stockings  may  be 
tried  during  the  day,  or  ordinary  bandages,  with  a  pad  of  lint  placed  on  each  vancose 
cluster  before  the  bandage  is  applied.  In  cases  where  only  one  or  two  tnmki  are 
affected,  the  disease  may  be  prevented  from  extending  by  the  application  of  pieces  of 
wash-leather  spread  with  teap-plaster  firmly  over  them.    At  the  saiae  time,  the  genenJ 
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iiMltti  most  1)6  attended  to.  HI- nourished,  feeble  patients  mijst  be  treated  by  tonics  and 
^ourlsbin^  diet;  while  over-fed,  plethoric  patients  re<4uire  mild  but  often  repeated  purga- 
itlTes  to  relieve  the  portal  circulation.  In  the  numerous  cases  in  which  there  is  a  relaxed 
condition  of  the  veins,  the  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  may  usually,  be  given  with 
advantage  in  half-dram  doses  thrice  dally  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  with  a  colocynth 
pill  every  second  night,  to  obviate  the  Constipating  action  of  the  iron.  Among  the 
means  of  effecting  a  radical  cure,  by  causing  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  dilated 
yeins,  when  they  shrink  and  contract  permanently,  are  (1)  caustic  potash  applied  over 
the  course  of  the  vessel,  (3)  subcutaneous  incision  of  its  walls,  and  (8)  compression  of 
the  vessel  between  a  steel  pin  and  a  twisted  suture.  We  believe  that  the  cases  are 
rare  in  which  the  pain  of  the  varix  is  so  great  as  to  disqualify  a  patient  from  his  ordi- 
nary work,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  in  which  any  of  these  operations  should  be 
recommended;  **  and  the  patient,"  says  lilr.  Cullender,  *'  if  wise,  will  be  contented  with 
the  palliative  measures  of  a  more' simple  character." — Holmes's  Sy^em  of  Surgery ^  vol. 
ill.,  p.  821.  Among  the  troublesome  consequences  of  varicose  veins  are  the  obstinate 
ulcers,  known  as  varicose  ulcers,  to  which  they  give  rise;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  occasionally,  when  the  skin  gets  thinned  by  prolonged  pressure,  the  varices  burst 
through  it,  and  give  rise  to  hemorrhage,  which,  if  not  promptly  slopped,  may  cause 
fainting,  and  even  death.  When  such  an  accident  occurs,  the  patient  ^ould  at  once  be 
placed  m  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  leg  raised,  in  which  case  the  bleeding  will 
probably  cease.  If  it  continue,  a  pad  of  lint  must  be  pressed  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
bleeding  vessel  by  means  of  a  few  turns  of  a  bandage  round  the  Hmb. 

VABIETT,  in  natural  history,  a  term  employed  to  designate  groups  subordinate  to 
species  (q.v.).  Varieties  are  regarded  as  less  permanent  than  species;  and  thosfe  who 
regard  sxM'cies  as  perfectly  distinct  In  their  origin,  look  upon  varieties  as  mo<lification8 
of  iheni  due  to  particular  causes.  Of  course  those  who  auopt  Darwin'*s  view  of  species 
d(»  not  deem  the  distinction  between  species  and  Varieties  so  important,  but  rather  con- 
eider  varieties  as  species  in  process  of  formation.  However  this  may  be,  all  naturalists 
acknowledge  a  difficulty  of  deciding  what  are  varieties  and  what  are  species;  and  some 
reckon  as  varieties  what  others  regard  as  distinct  species.  The  whole  subject  Is 
involved  in  difficulty,  and  must  be  studied  both  with  respect  to  general  principles,  and 
to  the  peculiarities  of  particular  gases.  Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted,  many  of  the 
groups  now  distinguished  by  particular  names  are  doubtful,  and  tneir  designations 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  provisional.  It  cannot  be  certainly  said  whether  they  are 
varieties  or  species.  The  term  variation  has  been  employed  by  some  authors  to  desig- 
nate forms  less  permanent  than  varieties,  but  the  term  has  not  obtained  general  accept- 
'snce. 

VAKI'KAS,  a  t.  of  Yenezuela,  on  the  San  Domingo,  90  m.  s.e.  of  the  nearest  shore 
of  lake  Marucaybo.  It  stands,  at  the  entrance  to  a  valley  covered  with  tobacco-planta- 
tions. Yarinas  cames  on  a  trade  in  tropical  productions  and  in  cattle.  Pop.  stated  at 
5,000. 

VA&I'OLA.    See  Smali^pox. 

VA'BIX.    See  Vabicosb  VsiNa. 

VABKA,  an  important  sea- port  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  northern  side  of 
a  semicircular  bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Black  sea,  180  m.  n.n.w.  of  Constantinople.  .  The 
congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  decided  that  the  strong  fortifications  by  which  the  port  was 
formerly  defended  should  be  destroyed.  Varna  stands  on  a  sandbank,  and  the  city 
wall,  the  base  of  which  in  some  places  is  20  or  80  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  in  other  places 
on  a  level  with  high-water.  The  town  itself  is  crooked,  irregular,  dirty,  and  dilapi- 
dated, and  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  it  presents  a  huge  jumble  of  red-tiled  houses,  inter- 
apersed  here  and  there  with  mosques  and  minarets.  Fop.  26,000.  The  allied  French 
and  British  troops  were  here  encamped  for  some  time  in  1854.  Though  the  harbor  of 
Varna  is  exposed,  a  considerable  trade  is  canied  on,  the  value  of  the  year's  imports 
amounting  to  about  £450,000,  and  of  the  exports  to  about  £5^,000. 

VABN'HAGEN  VON  ENSE,  Karl  August  Ludwig  Phimpp,  1785-1858;  b.  DOs- 
seldorf ;  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in  1804,  in  conjunction  with 
Ohamisso,  published  a  Mwfen-almanach.  He  then  studied  philosophy  at  Halle,  Ber- 
lin, and  TQbingcn.  In  1809  he  received  a  commission  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Wagram.  In  1818  he  accepted  a  commission  as  capt.  in  the 
Bussian  army,  and  accompanied  Tettenbom  as  ad jt.  on  his  march  to  Paris.  He  then 
entered  the  Prussian  diplomatic  service,  and  accompanied  prince  Hardenburg  to  the 
congress  of  Vienna  in  1814.  After  the  war  of  1815  he  was  appointed  resident  minister 
at  Karlsruhe,  where  he  remained  till  1819,  when  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and 
devoted  himself  to  IHerature  at  Berlin.  He  published  Dmtsche  ErzdMungen  (1815); 
VermUehte  Oedichte  (1816);  Got?ie  in  der  Zeugnissen  der  MitUbenden  (1828);  Biographische 
DenkmaU  (5  vols.  1824-80);  and  DenkwHrdigkeiten  und  vermischie  Schriften  (7  vols. 
1848-46).  ' 

YABKISH  is  a  solution  of  .some  resinous  material  in  any  proper  solvent,  alcohol  and 
oils  being  the  ones  chiefly  employed.     The  solution  must  be  01  such  consistency  as  to 
•enable  it  to  be  very  thinly  and  smoothly  spread  over  the  s^urface  intended  to  be  var 
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niflhed,  so  that  when  it  dries,  it  leaves  a  thia  resinous  coating,  which  is  either  natnrallj 
glossy,  or  can  he  made  so  hy  meT:hanical  polishing.  From  the  extremely  inflammahle 
nature  of  (he  material  employed,  the  preparation  of  varnish  is  extremely  dangcrouB,  and 
should  not  be  attempted  except  in  premises  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
skilled  workmen.  The  resinous  gums,  such  as  copal,  anime,  and  mastic,  and  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  lac,  are  those  chiefly  used ;  the  copals  and  anime  are  employed  in  making 
the  oil-varniahes,  and  the  lacs  and  gum-mastic  for  spirit- varnishes.  Efeat  is  requirea 
with  both  kinds  of  solvents,  and  it  is  obtained  by  hot -water  baths  as  a  means  of  safety. 
Coloring  matters  are  added  to  some  varnishes,  especially  to  those  used  on  metal,  as  the 
lacquer  varnish  used  to  protect  the  polished  surface  of  brass,  which  is  colored  with 
gamboge  and  turmeric.  Saffron,  aloes,  dragon*s-blood,  and  asphalt  are  also  used  to  give 
yellow,  brown,  red,  and  black  colors. 

VABJII8H  TBEE,  a  name  civen  to  several  trees  of  the  familv  anaeardiacecB,  the 
resinous  juice  of  which  is  used  for  varnishing  or  for  lacquering.  The  Black  Yabkish 
Trhb  (metanorrhcRa  imkUa)  is  described  in  the  article  Melakobbhosa;  the  Japan  Vab- 
HISH  Tbbb  (rhtu  wrnieifera)  in  the  article  Sumach.  Another  tree,  valuable  for  the  varnish 
which  it  yields,  is  atagmaria  vermcijlua,  a  native  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
and  other  East  India  islands.  The  juice  is  extremely  acrid,  and  soon  hardens  into  a 
black  resin.  To  obtain  it  pieces  of  bamboo  are  inserted  into  the  bark,  and  allowed  to 
remain  all  night,  as  the  juice  flows  more  freely  by  ni^ht  than  by  day.  It  sells  at  a  high 
price.  It  is  prepare  for  use  bv  boiling  it  with  equal  parts  of  oil,  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  the  miinmDps  dengi.  The  exhalations  of  the  tree  are  said  to  be  very 
noxious. 

VARNUM,  Jaicbs  Mitchbll,  1749-09;  b.  Mass.;  educated  at  Brown  university  and 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  entered  the  continental  army  in  1774  at  the  head  of  a  Khode 
Island  regiment,  and  became  a  brig.  gen.  in  1777.  The  same  year  he  had  command  of 
the  American  troops  on  Uie  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware.  He  was  at  Valley 
Forge  and  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  In  1778  he  served  under  Lafayette.  Ue 
resigned  the  next  year.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1780-82  and  1786-87.  He  was 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  North-west  territory  in  1788. 

VABSO,  "the  most  learned  of  the  Romans," so  called  from  his  vast  erudition  in 
almost  every  department  of  literature,  was  b.  116  b.o.,  and  educated  first  under  L. 
jElius  Stilo  Pneconinus,  and  then  under  Antiochus,  a  philosopher  of  the  academy. 
Varro  served  with  distinction  in  the  wars  a|;ainst  the  Mediterranean  pirates  and  Mithri- 
dates;  but  afterward  as  legatus  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his 
forces  to  Cssar.  He  continued  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  rompeian  party  till  its 
defeat  at  Pharsalia,  after  which  he  solicited  and  obtained  his  pardon  from  Ceesar,  by 
whom  he  was  emploved  to  collect  and  arrange  the  great  library  designed  for  the  public. 
The  next  period  in  Yarrows  life  was  spent  in  literary  retirement,  chieny  at  his  villas  near 
Cumse  ana  Tusculum.  When  the  2a  triumvirate  was  formed,  his  name  was  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  the  proscribed;  but  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  and,  after  some  time  spent  in 
concealment,  he  was  received  under  the  protection  of  Octavian.  The  residue  of  his  long 
life  was  spent  in  the  tranquil  prosecution  of  his  favorite  studies,  rendered  all  the  more 
arduous  by  the  destruction  of  his  magnificent  library.  He  died  in  his  89th  year,  28  B.C. 
Varro  was  not  only  the  most  learned,  but  also  the  most  prolific  of  Roman  authors.  He 
himself  confesses  to  having  composed  no  fewer  than  490  books;  but  only  two  of  these 
have  survived,  and  one  of  them  in  a  fragmentary  state.  The  most  considerable  of  his 
writings,  whether  lost  or  extant,  are  as  follows:  \.  De  Be  Bustied,  LSni  111.,  still 
extant,  and  though  written  in  the  author's  81st  year,  constituting  the  most  important 
treatise  on  ancient  agriculture  known  to  us.  2.  De  Lingud  LaUnd,  a  grammatical 
work,  which  origiuallv  extended  to  24  books,  only  6  of  which,  however,  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  even  these  in  an  imperfect  form.  But  for  this  treatise,  mutilated  as  it 
is,  we  should  be  ignorant  of  many  terms  and  forms,  as  well  as  of  much  recondite 
information  regarding  the  civil  and  religious  usages  of  the  ancient  Romans.  8.  Senten- 
tia,  consisting  of  165  pregnant  sayings  strung  together,  not  by  Varro  himself,  but 
probably  by  different  hands  at  different  times.  4.  Antiquitatum  ZaM,  comprising  two 
sections,  the  Antiquitates  Berum  Humana/rum,  in  25  books,  and  the  AnUguttates  Serum 
Divinarvm,  in  16  books.  This,  the  greatest  work  of  Varro,  and  on  which  his  reputa 
tion  for  learning  was  mainly  founded,  has  unfortunately  perished,  all  but  a  few  frag- 
ments. From  the  2d  section  St.  Augustine  drew  much  of  his  well-known  work,  the 
City  of  Qvd,  5.  ScUura,  composed  in  various  meters,  and  occasionallv  in  prose.  These 
pieces,  copied  to  some  extent  from  the  productions  of  Menippus  the  Oadarene,  were 
apparently  a  series  of  comments  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  generally  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  dialogue,  and  aiming  at  the  enforcement  of  some  moral  lesson  or  serious 
truth  in  a  familiar  and  even  jocular  style.  Of  these  we  have  only  fragments;  and  of 
the  other  works  little  more  than  the  titles.  The  best  edition  of  the  De  Be  BueHcd 
is  that  of  Schneider  (Leip.  1794-97);  of  the  De  Lingud  Latind,  that  of  MWler  (Leip. 
1833) 

VABTTK' A  (from  the  Sanskrit  tyr'i,  surround;  hence,  literally,  "the  surrounder,"  and 
kindred  with  the  Greek  ouraiios)  is,  in  the  Vedic  mythology  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  one 
of  the  A(fityas,  or  offsprings  of  A(kH,  the  deity  of  space,  and  among  these,  one  of  Ibe 
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BiOBt  promment.  He  is  often  inyoked  together  with  MUra,  sometimes  together  with 
Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  or  with  Indra  (q.v.),  or  other  elementary  deities;  but  freaaentlj; 
he  is  also  separately  praised  by  the  poets  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  The  character  of  Varuna, 
i\»  is  the  case  with  other  Yedic  deities,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  or  remained  the 
same  throughout  the  whole  period  represented  by  the  Vedic  poetry;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  varied  according  as  new  imaginatious  were  connected  with  the  idea  out  of  which" 
he  arose.  Originally,  Varun'a  seems  to  have  been  conceived  as  the  sun  from  the  time 
after  its  setting  to  that  of  its  rise;  while  Mitra  probably  represented  the  sun  at  its  rise. 
The  night  is  therefore  said  to  be  Varuna's,  and  the  day  Mitra's;  and  the  "ever-goine 
Varuna  grants  a  cool  place  of  rest  to  all  moving  creatures,  on  the  closing  of  the  eye  (ot 
Savitr'i,  the  sun).'*  As  a  consequence,  the  sun,  as  manifest  during  its  daily  course,  is 
spoken  of  as  his  infant,  and  he  ''  prepares  a  path  for  the  sun;"  and  the  dawn,  which  i* 
called  the  golden  light  of  Mitra  and  Varuna,  "soes  before  Varuna."  Out  of  the  m^s* 
teriousness  with  which  ni^ht  is  easily  endowed,  and  the  qualities  which  imagination 
may  ascribe  to  the  luminous  origin  of  Varuna,  then  probably  grew  the  moral  attributes 
given  to  this  deity;  for  he  is  extolled  as  the  guardian  of  immortality;  asthecherisherof 
truth;  as  armed  with  many  nooses,  with  which  he  seizes  eviMoers;  as  the  forever  of 
sins,  and  as  having  unlimited  control  over  mankind.  '*  No  one  rules  for  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  apart  from  him,  and  he  witnesses  man's  truth  and  falsehood.  The  functions 
of  sovereign  authority  which  are  then  also  attributed  to  him  are  probably  a  consequence 
of  his  character  as  protector  of  the  good,  and  punisher  of  the  wicked;  but  his  kindly 
might  is,  in  some  hymns,  also  associated  with  the  power,  predicated  of  him,  of  "  settms 
free  the  water  of  the  clouds,"  or  of  "ruling  over  the  waters  that  are  in  heaven  and 
earth."  Whether  the  connection  of  Varuna  with  the  element  of  water  arose  from  the 
association  of  moisture  with  night,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  from  the  notion  that  water 
(t»Sn,  from  the  same  radical,  vriy  as  Varuna)  envelops  or  surrounds  the  earth,  as  dark- 
ness  does,  may  be  doubtful;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  passa^s  of  the  R'igveda 
in  which  Varuna  is  spoken  of  as  the  cause  of  rain,  or  as  the  lord  of  nvers  or  the  sea,  are 
few,  and  oerbaps  do  not  belong  to  the  earlier  portion  of  R'igvedapoetry.  See,  for  more 
detail,  J.  Muir's  "Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythol- 
ogy," in  the  JofwnujXoftht  BoycU  Asiatic  Society  for  1864.  Compare  also  the  article 
Vabisht'ha. — It  is  in  mis  latter  character  alone,  however,  that  Varuna  appears  in  the 
classical  and  Purftnic  mythology;  for  there  he  has  ceased  to  impersonate  the  sun,  when 
invisible,  and  though,  at  that  period  too,  he  is  still  mentioned  as  an  Aditya,  his  real 
quality  is  that  of  the  regent  of  the  waters,  and  more  especially  of  the  o^ean,  personified. 
As  such,  he  retains,  it  is  true,  the  Vedic  qualities  as  "lord  of  punishment,"  and  carries 
the  "noose"  to  bind  the  wicked  with;  these  attributes,  however,  are,  then,  not  the  reflex 
of  his  solar  omniscience  and  power,  but  that  of  his  mi^ht  as  the  god  of  water.— Later 
fiction  makes  him  also  the  regent  of  the  west,  probs^ly  in  recollection  of  his  Vedic 
character  as  the  setting  sun ;  and  endows  him  with  a  wife,  V(vrun'dni,  a  son,  PusMcara, 
and  sometimes  also  with  a  dsaghteT.Put^ihaBthaU.  It  further  gives  him  for  a  residence 
the  fabulous  mountain,  Pushpagiri,  "the  mountain  of  flowers,"  and  a  marine  monster, 
Ma^ra,  for  his  vehicle. 

YABUB,  PuBLius  QuiNTiLius,  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Syria,  and  on  his  return  from  that  poet,  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  command  the  armies 
of  Germany.  His  instructions,  also,  were  to  introduce  into  that  country  the  regular 
administration  of  a  Roman  province.  The  Germans  were  indignant  at  his  proceedings, 
"and  under  the  leadership  of  a  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  named  Arminius  (Latinized  from 
Herman),  attacked  Varus,  who,  with  three  legions,  the  usual  number  of  auxiliaries,  and 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Weser.  By  false  intelligence, 
the  proconsul  was  induced  to  quit  his  intrenched  camp.  The  Romans  marched  in  a  long 
straggling  line,  encumbered  with  baggage,  with  their  wives  and  chilren.  Suddenly, 
they  were  assailed  by  the  Germans  in  a  forest,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  foroed 
their  way  to  a  clear  space  to  encamp  for  the  night.  For  the  next  two  days  the  Romans 
struggled  on,  marching  and  fighting,  with  decreasing  forces,  and  exhausted  strength, 
intending  to  reach,  if  possible,  the  fortress  of  Aliso  on  the  Lippe.  Near  Ereutzberg, 
they  were  met  by  the  main  force  of  the  Germans,  and  completely  broken.  Varus  killed 
himself  in  despair.  Augustus,  who  was  now  old  and  weak,  is  said  to  have  yielded  to 
transports  of  grief,  calling  upon  Varus  to  give  him  back  his  legions.  ThiSTictory  of 
the  Germans  was  rained  9  A.D.,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Roman  conquest.  The 
Rhine,  instead  of  tlie  Weser,  again  became  the  boundary  of  the  empire.  The  battle  has 
ever  since  been  a  proud  recollection  for  the  Germans,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Herman-schlacht,  that  is,  Herman's  fight. 

VA'BTJS  is  a  term  emplojred  in  surgery  to  designate  a  variety  of  club-foot  (q.v.).  The 
corresponding  Latin  word  signifies  "having  the  legs  turned  inward,  knock-kneed."  It 
may  be  regarded  as  the  opposite  to  valgus  ^.v.),  and  as  in  the  case  of  that  word,  taUpei 
must  be  understood.  In  the  form  of  club-foot  termed  varus,  (1)  the  heel  is  raised;  (i) 
the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  is  drawn  upward ;  and  (3)  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  Is 
twisted  inward,  so  that  the  patient  walks  on  its  outer  edge. 

VAS,  a  CO.  of  Hungary,  in  the  Trans-Danubian  circle,  bounded  by  Lower  AtMtria, 
Stjria,  and  Oedenburg,  Veszprem  and  Zo]^  counties;  1944  sq^m.;  pop.  TO,  2Xi,W^  It  li 
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crossed  in  the  w.  and  s.  by  the  Alps,  and  drained  bj  the  Raab.    The  soil  produces 

Sain,  wine,  and  fruit.  It  takes  its  name  from  Yasvar,  a  free  town  and  fortreeB  under 
atthias  Corvinus.     Capital,  Szombathely. 

YASA,  a  l&n  of  Finland,  Russia,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  16,146  sq.niL;  pop.  Td, 
810,937.    The  surface  is  of  level  plains,  with  few  lakes  or  rivers.     Capital,  Yasa. 

▼AMTJHKLY,  or  H6u>mez5-Yababhelt,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  stands  on  a  marshy  plain. 
5  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Theiss,  and  16  m.  n.e.  of  Szegedin.  It  is  considered  the 
largest  market-town  of  Hungary,  and  indeed  of  Austria.  Pop.  *69,  49,158,  activelfr 
engaged  in  cattle-breeding,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  wine  and  tobacco. 

TA8ABHSLT,  or  Makos-Yasarhjelt,  a  handsome  t.  of  Transylvania,  the  largest  of 
what  are  called  the  Szekler  towns,  and  the  center  of  8zekler  political  life,  stands  on  the 
Maros,  on  a  fruitful  plain  60  m.  n.n.e.  of  Hermanstadt.  It  has  broad  streets  and  well- 
built  houses;  excellent  public  schools,  Protestant  and  Catholic— the  latter  richly 
endowed;  a  strong  castle;  and  a  choice  public  library  founded  by  count  T^ell,  and 
embracing  60,000  vols.,  among  which  are  a  MS.  Tacitus,  from  the  library  of  King 
Hattbew  Corvinus.  Tobacco,  wine,  and  fruit  are  largely  cultivated.  Pop.  *69,  13,678. 
— TVansyhafua,  by  Charles  Boner  (Lond.  1865). 

YAflABI,  GioROio,  an  Italian  painter  and  Buthor,  was  b.  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscanj, 
in  1512.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo^s,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  manv  dis- 
tinguished persons,  as  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  Clement  YII.,  and  the  dukes 
Alessandro  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici ;  but  his  pictures  possess  no  peculiar  or  distinctive 
merit,  and  his  reputation  rests  exclusively  on  his  Vt'te  de*  pik  exeeUerUi  Pittori,  ScuUori,  $ 
Arehitetti  (Lives  of  the  most  excellent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects;  Flor.  2  vols. 
1550;  2d  ed.  by  Yasari  himself,  8  vols.  1668).  This  work  is  written,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
simple  and  honest  style ;  at  times,  it  is  even  marked  by  a  noble  eloquence.  The  criticism 
is  often  admirable;  and  in  spite  of  frequent  inaccuracies  (which,  indeed,  have  been  cor- 
rected by  Delia  Yalle,  Rumohr,  FOrster,  and  others),  it  remains  a  model  of  art  criticism 
and  biography.  Yasari  died  at  Florence  in  1574. — Bohn  has  published  an  English  taimsla- 
tion  of  Yasari,  in  5  vols.,  forming  part  of  the  "  Standard  Library"  series. 

YASCO  BA  GAXA.     See  Gama. 

YA8Ct7LAS£B,  in  De  CandoUe's  botanical  system,  the  first  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  plants,  consisting  of  those  in  which  vascular  tissue  (q.v.)  appears,  and  uius  including 
all  the  phanerogamous  plants,  both  endogenous  and  exogenous.     See  Ckllulares. 

YASCTTLAB  TI88UE,  in  botany,  that  kind  of  vegetable  tissue  which  is  composed  oi 
closed  tubes  or  vessels,  elongated  cells.  The  tubes  have  membranous  walls  of  cellulose 
(q.v.),  and  within  them  are  juices  of  the  plant,  which  often  deposit  secretions.  They 
are  genernlly  almost  cylindrical— although  sometimes  prismatical  from  compression — 
except  that  they  taper  to  a  point  at  each  extremity,  preserving  their  character  as  cells  by 
being  closed  at  the  extremities.  They  lie  close  together  in  bundles,  and  often  overlie  one 
another  at  the  ends.  The  principal  kinds  of  vascular  tissue  are  woody  fiber  (q.v.)  and 
laticiferous  tissue,  composed  of  the  vessels  which  convey  the  latex  (q.v.).  Laticiierous 
tissue  is  generally  composed  of  branched  and  anastomosing  tubes,  the  walls  of  which  are 
thin  and  delicate,  extremely  so  in  young  plants.  Many  varieties  of  vascular  tissue  have, 
however,  been  distinguished  by  botanists,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those  classed 
under  the  name  of  fibro-vmcula/r  tissue,  having  spiral  fibers  in  the  tubes,  winding  up  the 
iniside  of  their  walls  as  if  to  strengthen  them.  These  fibers  are  elastic,  and  the  coil  can 
often  be  easily  unrolled,  at  least  while  the  tubes  are  young.  Many  fibers  are  often 
found  in  a  single  tube. 

YA8E  (Lat.  vas,  Ger.  fass),  a  term  applied,  in  its  widest  signification,  to  all  vessels 
adapted  either  for  ornament  or  use.  It  is  generally  used  in  this  sense  with  reference  to 
ancient  art;  in  connection  withjnodern  art.  it  is  restricted  to  vessels  of  an  ornamental 
kind.  Few  remains  of  antiquity  have  excited  more  Interest  than  vases,  particularly 
those  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Greek  colonies  and  conquests.  The  names  given  hy  classical 
writers  to  vessels  adapted  for  different  purposes,  have  not  always  been  easily  identified 
with  the  ancient  vases  which  have  been  preserved  to  us;  but  according  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  M.  Gerhard,  which  haa  generally  been  adopted,  the  following  are  the 
principal  varieties,  classified  according  to  their  uses:  1,  Yases  for  holding  wine,  oil,  or 
water,  known  under  the  names  of  (MwpKora  and  diota  stamiios,  2.  Yases  for  carrying 
water,  hydria,  eaipie.  8.  Yases  for  mixing  wine  and  water,  crater,  kelebe,  ooBybaphcn, 
4.  Yases  for  pouring,  oirwchoi,  cHjpe,  proehous,  5.  Drinking  cups  or  goblets,  eantharus, 
Jcuathus,  kareheeion,  Jiolchum,  kypJios,  kyUx,  l^xute,  pJiiale,  keras,  rhyton.  6.  Yases  for 
ointments  or  perfumes,  lekyihoe,  alabastron,  asios,  bomylios,  aryhaUos,  kotyUeeas. 

The  materials  of  which  vases  are  formed  include  metal,  stone,  glass,  and  earthenware. 

Yases  of  the  precious  metals  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Bgjrptians.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Greek  colonists  of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  very  early  employed  for  sacrificial 
purposes,  and  those  of  silver  were  frequently  chased,  an  art  in  which  considerable 
progress  had  been  attained  at  a  remote  period.  The  general  improvement  in  design  in 
the  epoch  of  Phidias,  told  in  the  chaser's  art,  the  complete  development  of  which  was, 
however,  according  to  Pliny,  due  to  Polycletus.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman 
tepublic,  chased  sfiver  vases  were  more  than  ever  in  request;  bat  under  the  empire. 
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(jhaaing  fell  into  disuse.  Broose,  iron,  and  lead  were  all  used  as  materials  for  yases. 
Bronze  vases  abounded  among  the  presents  made  to  the  Greek  temples;  they  were 
generally  thin  and  hammered  out,  often  decorated  with  inlaid  ornaments  or  reliefs, 
among  which  mythological  subjects  and  animal  heads  appear,  and  the  handle  sometime^ 
iissumed  the  shape  of  the  hunun  figure.  Leaden  vases  were  chiefly  used  for  ungents  or 
perfumes.  The  gold  and  silver  vases  of  the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  were, 
for  the  most  part,  imitations  of  pagan  art.  In  the  13th  c,  a  style  was  introduced,  called 
datnaseene  work,  with  patterns  of  gold  or  silver  wire  imbedded  in  iron  or  bronze.  Many 
vases  of  this  kind  were  made  by  ^nvenuto  Cellini 

Among  the  mineral  materials  which,  plun  and  enriched,  have  been  used  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  for  vases,  are  marble,  lapis  lazuli,  lasper;  semi-transparent 
stones,  such  as  opal,  girasol,  agate,  chalcedony,  sardonyx,  cornelian;  as  also  transparent 
gems  and  rock  crystal.  Multitudes  of  vases  of  precious  stones  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  the  conquered  provinces^  particularly  from  Asia.  Those  in  highest  esteem  were 
the  m^yrrhine  vases,  whose  material  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  among  antiquaries; 
they  are  desciibed  by  Pliny  as  brilliant,  gem-like,  and  of  vltrious  colors,  genemlly 
purple  and  white,  mingled  with  the  iridescent  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Precious  stones 
liave  not  ceased  to  be  a  material  for  vases;  large  and  costly  vases  of  malachite  and  jasi>er 
are  manufactured  in  Russia;  and  elaborately  carved  vases  are  still  made  of  the  white 
alabaster  of  Volterra,  in  Tuscany. 

Gloss  has  at  all  times  been  a  favorite  material  for  vases.  Small  toilet-phials  of  opaque 
glass  were  in  use  in  Egypt  as  far  back  as  1450  b.c.  The  cameo  vases  of  Rome,  of  which 
the  Portland  vase  is  the  most  celebrated  example,  were  composed  of  two  layers  of  glass, 
the  outer  of  which,  being  opaque,  was  cut  down  into  groups  of  figures,  delicately 
executed  in  relief.  About  the  8d  c,  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  the  diatreta,  or  bored 
vases,  with  an  external  veil  or  network,  almost  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  glass.  In  the 
5tU  c.  occur  vases  composed  of  two  layers  of  glass,  with  gilded  subjects — often  figures 
of  Christ  and  legends  of  saints — between  them.  Vases  of  green  glass,  of  a  later  period, 
with  undercut  projections,  bearing  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  diatreta,  have  been  found 
in  tombs  in  England  and  France.  Venice  afterward  acquired  great  celebrity  for  its 
glass  vases.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  the  Venetian  dass-makers  introduced  a 
class  of  vases  enriched  with  white  or  colored  filigree  work,  having  the  appearance  of 
being  incrusted  in  the  glass.  They  were  much  sought  after  all  over  Europe;  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  secret  of  their  manufacture  from  being  discovered. 
Beautifully  enameled  vases  were  also  issued  from  the  Venetian  manufactories,  as  well 
as  others  of  grotesaue  forms,  representing  imaginary  animals,  and  pierced  with  holes  or 
constructed  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  which  are  said  to  have  been  employed  by  alchem- 
ists, and  in  pharmacy  and  distillation.  The  German  manufacturers,  in  the  16th  c, 
produced  vases  with  neraldic  designs  and  inscriptions  in  enamel,  generally  cylindrical, 
and  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  which  are  much  prized  by  connoisseurs;  in  the 
following  century,  the  designs  became  more  artistic;  and  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  it 
was  quite  usual  for  distinguished  artists  to  be  employed  to  decorate  these  glass  vases,  in 
imitation  of  rock  crystal,  with  ornaments,  arabesques,  and  engraved  subjects. 

The  most  prevalent  material  for  vases  of  all  kinds,  including  tiiose  intended  to  hold 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  has  generally  been  baked  clay.  Multitudes  of  Greek  sepulchral 
vases  have,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  been  brought  to  light,  at  a  time 
when  learned  men  can  appreciate  them,  and  gather  from  them  valuable  information  in 
history  and  arch»oloey.  An  account  of  the  terracotta  vases  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  is  given  under  Potteby. 

YAfllflHT'HA  (the  superlative  of  the  Sanskrit  wuurmat,  wealthy)  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Vedic  R'ishis  (q.v.),  the  author  of  several  hjmnsof  the  R'ig- 
veda,  and  a  personage  who  seems  to  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Brlthmanic  or  priestly  caste  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  account  given  of  him, 
historical  events  and  mythological  fictions  are  so  much  blended  together  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  gather  more  from  it,  for  certain,  than  that  he  was  a  sage  of  high 
reputation,  and  a  priest  jealous  of  the  privileges  and  the  position  of  his  caste,  and 
ever  ready  to  assert  its  superiority  over  the  second  or  military  and  royal  caste.  In  one 
of  his  R'lgveda  hymns  he  claims  to  have  been  enlightoned  by  the  god  Vanin'A;  end  in 
another  he  is  called  the  son  of  Mitra  and  Vw^n'a  (q.v.),  bom  ^m  the  min4i  of  Vrvatfi 
(q.v.).  In  other  Vedic  passages  his  pre-eminence  over  othtf  B'i^Si  «nd  his  aoouaint- 
ance  with  sacred  and  sacrificial  knowledge  are  extolled.  In  <lie  M^^ilUrtiinita(q.y.X 
which  also  calls  him  the  son  of  Mitra  and  Varan'ar— whence  bis  «|>peU*tion  thero, 
Maitrdvarun'i-^he  is  mentioned  as  imparting  divine  knowledge  to  fdng  Jaofi^,  and  as 
the  family  priest  of  the  race  of  Ikshwftku;  and  in  the  Pnrftn'as  lie  is  said  to  have  beea 
one  of  the  arrangers  of  the  Vedas  in  the  Dwftpara  age.  In  Manu  and  the  Purftn'as  (q.v.), 
he  becomes  a  patriarch,  one  of  the  nine  mmd-bom  sons  of  the  god  Brithman;  and, 
according  to  some,  marries  Urjft  (strength);  according  to  others,  ArufuSicM,  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  by  whom  he  has  seven  sons.  Various  oSier  legends  relating  to  him  always 
endeavor  to  impress  the  Hindu  mind  with  his  Brdhmanic  power  over  kings  and 
Kshattriyas  generally.  Thus,  so  great  was  his  power,  as  the  Raghuvans'a  relates,  that 
when  king  Diltpa  was  doomed  to  remain  childless,  because  he  had  inadvertently 


offended  the  fabulous  cow  Burabhi,  he  was  released  of  this  curse  by  faithfully  attendioj^ 
on  the  cow  of  Vasisht'ha,  which  was  the  cow  of  plenty,  and  an  offspring  of  Surabhi. 
But  the  most  interesting  episode  of  his  life  is  that  relating  to  his  conflict  with  Vis'wd- 
mitra  (q.v.)-  -^  Vasisht'ha  is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  law-book;  but  whether 
he  is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  the  same  personage  as  the  ancient  sage,  may  be  doubtful. 
The  name  is  often  written  Vas'isM/ta,  when  it  would  be  the  superlative  of  Vas'a,  mean- 
ing "  the  most  humble" — which  the  epic  and  Purfinic  Vasisht'ha  certainly  was  not^-or 
of  Vas'in,  meaning  "the  sage  who  has  thoroughly  subdued  his  passions" — ^which,  too, 
would  seem  to  be  a  rather  strange  epithet  of  the  irascible  saint.  But  though  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  cow  of  plenty,  who  could  obtain  anything  he  desired,  is  doubtless 
correctly  spelled  Vasisht'ha,  the  less  correct  spelling  must  nevertheless  have  been  cur- 
rent for  a  considerable  time,  since  so  early  a  poet  as  Kftliddsa  (q.v.),  in  his  Raghuvans'a, 
puns  on  the  words  vas'i  vas'ishtha,  "Vasisht'ha,  the  sage  with  subdued  passions." — See, 
for  the  legends  concerning  Vasisht'ha,  J.  Muir's  Original  SanderU  TegtB,  vol.  i.  (1858). 

VA8QUEZ  DE  CORONA'DO,  Fbancisco,  1505-42;  b.  Spain;  came  to  New  Mexico, 
which  he  explored.  In  the  hope  of  finding  treasures  among  the  Indians,  he  headed  an 
expedition  which  started  from  Culiacan  on  tlie  Pacific,  early  in  1540,  traversed  Sonom, 
crossed  the  Gila,  and  came  to  the  cities  of  Ciliola.  He  did  not,  however,  find  the 
expected  treasure.  lie  sent  to  Spain  drawings  of  these  cities,  and  an  account  of 
his  expedition,  which  contains  the  first  desdription  of  the  buffalo.  On  his  journey  back 
from  the  city  of  Quivera  he  fell  off  his  horse  and  was  killed. 

VASSAL  (Celtic,  gtcds,  a  youth  or  page),  in  the  feudal  system,  is  the  correlative  of 
suzerain  (q.v.).     See  also  Superior,  Feu. 

VAS8AR,  Matthbw,  1792-1868;  b.  England;  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1796. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  bi-ewing  business  near  Poughkeepsie,  and  acquired  a 
great  fortune,  $800,000  of  which  he  gave  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  the 
college  for  women  which  bears  his  name. 

VAS8AR  COLLEGE,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  founded  by  Matthew  Vassar  in 
1861  for  the  advanced  education  of  young  ladies.  It  was  not  organized,  however, 
until  1865.  Mr.  Vassar  was  a  Baptist,  and  thus  far  the  president  of  the  college  has 
been  of  that  denomination,  but  its  management  and  course  of  instruction  are  not  secta- 
rian. It  has  an  endowment  of  1287,000.  and  an  annual  income  of  $146,000.  The 
buildings  of  the  institution,  which  are  finely  situated  upon  an  eminence  2  m.  e.  of  the 
city  of  Poughkeepsie,  consist  of  one  main  college  edifice  of  brick,  5  stories  high,  500  ft.  in 
length  by  200  in  breadth  at  the  center,  and  164  ft.  at  the  transverse  wings;  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  an  art  museum,  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  These  together  are 
valued  at  over  $516,000.  The  large  building  contains  dormitoVies  for  students,  resi- 
dences for  officers,  a  chapel,  library,  reading-room,  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  etc. 
The  apparatus  in  the  labaratories  is  valued  at  over  $40,000.  The  cabinets  of  natural 
history  and  geology  are  valued  at  $30,000.  The  library  contains  12,000  volumes,  valued 
at  $15,000.  The  gallery  of  art  and  library  of  art  are  valued  at  $81,000.  The  cdtlege 
holds  high  rank,  and  has  done  most  valuable  educational  work.  The  collect  embraces, 
besides  the  usual  classical  course,  schools  of  painting  and  music.  There  is  also  a  pre- 
paratory course.  Kumber  of  professors  (1880),  10;  other  instructors,  17;  students,  806; 
alumni,  449.     President,  S.  L.  Caldwell,  d.d. 

YABSILKOy.  a  t.  of  Little  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kiev,  and  18  m.  s.w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  This  town,  which  was  founded  in  the  10th  c,  contains  10  factories, 
6  of  which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.     Pop.  '67.  16,076. 

YAS'TO,  or  II  Vasto,  a  t.  on  the  e.  coast  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Chieti, 
26  m.  s.e.  of  Orlona.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground  facing  the  Adriatic,  from  which  it  is 
distant  1^  m.,  is  inclosed  by  walls,  contains  a  spacious  square  with  a  handsome  foun- 
tain, a  handsome  palace,  a  castle,  and  several  churches.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  io 
corn,  oil,  and  vinegar.     Pop.  12,000. 

yASUBEYA  AKD  yASXTDEVA     See  under  Vishnu. 

VATER,  JoHANN  Severin,  1771-1826;  b.  Sare-Altenburg,  Germany;  educated  at 
Jena  and  Halle.  He  became  a  distinguished  linguist,  orient^ist,  and  theologian :  and 
held  professorships  at  Jena,  1796;  Halle,  1800-9  and  1820-26;  and  EOnigsberg,  180^20. 
He  published  important  works,  of  which  the  best  known  are  hie  Russian,  Polish,  and 
Hebrew  grammars,  and  the  Literatur  der  Orammatiken,  Lexika  und  WortenamnUunffen 
oiler  Spraehen  der  Erde, 

YATE'BIA    See  Tallow  Tbee. 

YATICAH,  Palace  of,  in  Rome,  the  principal  residence  of  the  pope,  and  the  seat  of 
the  great  library  and  the  museums,  and  collections  of  art,  ancient  and  modem,  which, 
for  yisitors,  constitute  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  popes, 
very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  church  under  the  emperor 
Constantine,  had  a  residence  at  the  Vatican,  which  they  occupied,  although  at  uncertain 
intervals,  coniointly  with  that  of  the  Lateran.  For  a  long  time,  however,  through  the 
mediaeval,  and  especially  the  late  mediaeval  period,  the  Vatican  appears  to  have  been 
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o^dected.  It  was  Nicholas  V.  who  beean  that  systematic  scheme  for  the  improvement 
and  embellishmeut  of  the  Vatican  which  has  resulted  in  what,  taken  altogether,  mav  be 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  noblest  of  princely  residences.  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II., "and 
above  all,  Leo  X,  pursued  the  same  plan;  and  there  are  very  few  of  the  succeeding 
popes  who  have  not  had  a  share  in  the  enlargement  or  embellishment  of  tlie  Vatican. 
Amid  all  the  difficulties,  financial  and  political,  of  his  pontificate,  Pius  IX.  carried  out 
many  tasteful  works  of  completion  or  restoration,  the  most  striking  and  effective  of 
which  is  the  great  stair  by  which  it  is  approached  from  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  building,  with  its  eardens  and  other  appurtenances,  is  said  to  cover  a  space  equal 
to  the  whole  area  of. the  city  of  Turin,  such  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  with  a  pop.  of 
130,000.  It  is  popularly  believed  to  contain  16,000  apartments  of  various  sizes,  but  this 
is  probably  an  exa^gei-ation.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  of  unrivaled  beauty,  among 
which  may  be  particularized  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  Pauline  chapel,  and  the 
still  more  celebrated  Sixtine  chapel,  which  is  decorated  in  frescoes  from  the  pencil  of 
Michael  Angelo;  the  Sala  Regia,  the  galleries  and  halls  decoroted  by  Raphael,  Oiulio 
Romano,  and  their  scholars;  the  magnificent  library,  which,  although  surpassed  in  the 
number  of  volumes,  is  unrivaled  among  the  cities  of  Europe  in  extent,  in  beauty  of 
proportions,  and  in  decorations,  the  galleries  of  antiquities.  Christian  and  pagan,  and 
of  paintings,  statuary,  bronzes,  medals,  vases,  and  other  objects  of  art.  Many  descrip- 
tious  of  the  Vatican,  with  costly  illustrations,  have  been  published,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  all  great  libraries.  An  extremely  interesting  account,  historical  and  descriptive,  is 
to  be  found  in  Donovan's  Borne,  Ancient  and  Modern;  see  also  Hare's  Walks  in  Boms, 
and  for  recent  additions  and  changes,  Murray's  Handbook  of  Borne. 

VATICAN  CODEX,  one  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Scriptures, 
in  uncial  letters,  belonging  to  the  4th  century.  Its  marks  of  antiquity  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Sinaitic  oxlex,  and  the  characters  in  both  are  veiy  much  alike.  It  is 
written  on  fine,  thin  vellum  in  beautiful  square  letters.  It  contains  a  large  part  of  tlie 
Old  Testament,  and  the  New  as  far  as  Hebrews  ix,  14.  It  has  been  in  the  Vatican 
library  about  three  centuries.  An  edition  prepared  by  cardinal  Mai  was  published  in 
1857,  after  his  death,  but  was  found  to  be  very  erroneous.  A  new  edition  is  now  in 
progress  under  papal  authority  in  beautiful  style.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  manuscript 
luie  preserved;  and  the  printing  is  from  the  type  cast  for  tlie  imperial  Ru.ssian  edition  of 
the  Sinaitic  codex. 

VATICAN,  COUNCIL  of  the  (Council,  ante).  In  1867,  more  than  300  yeara 
after  the  council  of  Trent,  pope  Pius  IX.  announced  his  purpose  of  holding  another, 
the  20th  ecumenical  council.  The  period  between  this  announcement  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  pope's  encyclical  (June  20,  1868),  definitely  summoning  the  council,  was 
replete  with  controversy  regarding  it,  nor  did  the  controversy  become  mute  till  the 
very  date  of  the  meeting.  The  liberal  parties  in  the  church,  specifically  the  Janscnist, 
Ganican,  and  Old  Catholic  parties,  as  opposed  to  the  Jesuitical  and  Ultramontane  section 
— who  were  opposed  to  the  subordination  of  the  state  to  the  church  and  of  councils  to 
the  pope,  vigorously  contested  the  expediency  of  holding  a  council.  Many  of  the 
prelates  and  of  tlie  general  body  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  France,  Belgium,  (iermany, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  many  Catholic  statesmen,  gave  voice  to  their  opposition. 
Notably  the  court  of  Bavaria,  under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  DOllinger,  the  leader  of  the 
Old  Catholic  party,  combated  the  proposition  in  a  vigorous  circular  addressed  to  Roman 
Catholic  courts,  snowing  the  political  bearings  of  the  question.  Austria  united  in  dis- 
countenancing the  projected  meeting,  and  altj^ough  Napoleon  III.  was  not  indisposed  to 
it  within  certain  limits,  his  ministry  generally  regarded  it  with  distrust.  Montalembert 
from  his  dying  bed  issued  a  voice  of  warning  in  opposition.  The  government  of  Italy 
opposed  it  openly.  On  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  conception,  1869.  amid  thunders  of 
artillery  from  San  Angelo,  and  universal  ringing  of  church  bells  the  council  held  its 
first  session  in  the  basilica  of  the  Vatican.  There  were  present  719  prelates,  49  of 
whom  were  cardinals.  9  patriarchs,  4  primates.  121  archbishops,  479  bishops,  and  57 
abbots  and  generals  of  monastic  orders.  This  number  gradually  rose  to  764,  which  was 
the  greatest  number  of  the  1,081  members  invited  who  attended  any  one  session.  The 
deliberative  sittings  of  the  council,  whether  of  the  committees,  or  deputatory,  or  of  the 
general  congregation,  were  strictly  private,  but  four  public  sessions,  were  held  at  differ- 
ent times,  when  the  decrees  of  the  council  wene  solemnly  promulgated. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  had  been  distributed  by  preparatory  commissions  under 
four  heads  (faith,  discipline,  religious  orders,  rites,  including  missions),  each  assigned 
to  a  separate  committee  of  26  members  presided  over  by  a  cardinal;  the  reports  of 
these  committees  on  each  specific  point  being  laid  before  the  general  congregation, 
discussed,  revised,  adopted,  and  then,  in  public  session  and  in  presence  and  by  authority 
of  the  pope,  proclaimed  to  the  public.  Although  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  had  not 
been  formally  announced  as  a  portion  of  the  programme  of  the  council  till  its  actual 
convention,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  council  had  but  two  real  objects.  The  solemn 
ratification  of  this  do^ma,  and  the  utterance  of  a  protest  against  infidelity  in  all  its 
aspects,  whether  of  rationalism,  pantheism,  materialism,  or  atheism.  While  the  decrees 
setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  church  regarding  (5od,  the  creation,  the  relation  of 
faith  to  reason,  etc.,  were  unanimously  adopted  in  the  third  public  sessi^  April  %L 
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1870,  the  decision  in  regard  to  infallibility  was  not  arrived  at  bo  harmonioualy,  and  noi 
tin  a  much  later  period. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  tlie  committee  on  faith  should  consider  all  other  matteva 
lying  within  its  sphere,  relating  to  the  church,  before  treating  of  its  h^  and  hia 
prerogatives;  but,  April  29,  the  Italian  bishops  addressed  a  collective  note  to  the  council 
urging  that  all  questions  should  give  way  to  that  of  papal  infallibility.  The  pope 
approved  of  this  change,  and  ordered  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  business  accordingly. 
The  debates  on  the  subject  agitated  the  council  for  some  months,  and  the  first  vote  was 
not  arrived  at  till  July  11,  when,  out  of  a  court  of  601  members,  88  voted  **  turn  placet,  '* 
or  adverselv.  Influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  non-conforming  members,  and 
these,  combined  with  the  tlireatened  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  led  many 
either  to  return  to  their  dioceses,  or,  at  least,  to  refrain  from  further  attendance  on 
meetings  at  which  a  vote  was  taken.  On  the  final  vote  on  the  question,  July  18,  1870^ 
only  two  anti-infallible  prelates  recorded  their  votes;  and  even  these,  with  all  the  rest  of 
their  recusant  brethren,  did  ultimately,  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  peace,  acquiesce  in  the 
decrees  of  the  church. 

The  decision  on  this  matter  arrived  at  by  this  great  council  may  be  summarised  as 
follows:  ''The  pope  is  superior  to  all  councils;  he  is  bishop  of  bishops,  they  being  hia 
vicars  as  he  is  vicar  of  Christ;  when  speaking  on  questions  of  faith  and  monUs  he  is 
infallible,  and  his  decisions  irreformable  and  irreversible."  A  declaion  of  such  historic 
significance  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  has  not  been  issued  by  any  former 
council:  by  it  the  Jesuits  and  Ultramontenes  have  gained  a  triumph  absolute  and 
decisive  over  their  liberal  opponents;  but  the  ultimate  fruits  of  such  a  victoiy  can  be 
developed  only  with  the  process  of  the  ages.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
has  placed  the  church  and  the  government  of  (Germany  in  direct  antagonism,  and  one 
of  the  first  results  of  the  victory  of  the  Jesuits  was  to  procure  their  own  expulsion  from 
that  country.  The  council  was  adioumed  and  indefinitely  postponed,  Oct.  20, 1870,  in 
consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  and,  from  the  fact  that  the 
pope  combines  in  his  own  person  qualities  and  functions  setting  him  above,  and  render- 
ing him  independent  of  all  councils,  there  seems  no  good  leason  why  another  should 
ever  be  summoned. 

YATTEL,  Emebich,  a  well-known  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  Irasbom  at  Couret,  in 
Keufchfttel,  Aug.  25,  1714.  His  father,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  had  been  ennobled  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  subject  he  wad.  Vattel  studi^  for  the  church  at  Bftle  and 
Geneva,  but  he  devoted  greater  attention  to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  than  to 
those  of  the  Calvin istic  divines;  and  instead  of  becoming  a. country  derey man,  he 
resolved  to  push  his  fortune  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  as  a  man  of  letters  and  diplomatiBt. 
In  1741  he  offered  his  services  to  Frederick  II.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  but 
there  was  then  no  vacancy  in  the  public  service.  Three  years  afterward,  he  received 
an  appointment  at  Dresden  from  the  elector  of  Saxon v,  then  also  king  of  Poland;  and 
in  1746  he  was  sent  by  him  as  minister  to  Bern.  In  tnis  post,  he  had  ample  leisure,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  published,  in  French,  under  difi^erei^t  titles, 
collections  of  essays  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  which  are  lively,  and  well  written.  But 
his  chief  attention  for  ten  vears  was  bestowed  on  his  great  work,  the  Droit  des  Gens;  ou 
Principes  de  la  Lot  Naturelle  appliquSs  d  la  Chnduite  et  aux  AffaireB  dee  Nations  et  des 
Souveratns.  This  title  sufficientlv  explains  the  scope  of  the  work.  It  contained  little 
that  was  new,  but  it  abridged  and  svstematized  the  doctrines  of  Grotius^  Pnffendorf ,  and 
Wolf.  Vattel  had,  however,  that  skill  in  arranging  his  materials,  and  that  power  of 
lucid  expression,  which  so  often  characterize  French  men  of  letters;  and  nis'book 
became  rapidly  popular  as  a  text-book  of  international  law.  Like  all  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  field,  Vattel  based  his  whole  system  on  an  imaginary  law  of  nature,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate  a  large  number  of  false  conclusions  to  which  he  came  in 
the  absence  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  law  of  nations  by  practice,  and  by  the  prindple 
of  utility  in  our  time,  so  generally  adopted  as  the  test  of  international  morality.  After 
the  completion  of  his  great  work,  Vattel  was  recalled  to  Dresden,  where  he  married,  in 
1764,  Marianne  de  ChSne,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  privy-councilor.  The 
duties  of  his  new  post  proved  too  arduous,  and  he  died  of  over-work  on  Dec.  28, 1767. 
Mr.  Chitty  republished,  in  1833,  an  English  translation  of  Vattel,  with  notes. 

VAUCANSON,  Jacques  de,  1709-^2,  b.  France;  studied  mathematics,  and  pro- 
duced several  curious  mechanical  inventions.  Among  them  were  a  flute*playing  autom- 
aton, and  a  duck  that  swam,  quacked,  etc.,  and  could  apparently  digest  its  food.  ,  In 
1741  he  was  made  inspector  of  silk  factories,  and  while  in  that  position  invented  useful 
machines  for  dressing  and  weaving  silk. 

YAITBAH,  Sebastien  i.e  Prebtre,  Marshal  of .  France,  the  celebrated  miUtaiy 
enj^neer,  was  born  at  Saint  Leger  de  Fougeret.  in  the  dep.  of  Nievre,  May  15, 1688;  and 
being  left  an  almost  destitute  orphan  at  the  ase  of  ten,  his  education  was  carried  On 
under  the  auspices  of  the  cu^-e  of  Ms  village.  Leaving  Saint  Leger  in  1651,  he  set  out  on 
foot  to  join  Conde's  army,  then  on  the  Belgian  frontier;  and  during  two  years  of  active 
field  service,  obtained  large  insight  into  tne  engineering  methoas  then  in  practice. 
Taken  prisoner  in  1658,  he  joined  the  royalists,  and  during  the  succeeding  oonteet  was 
mostly  attached  to  the  army  of  Turenne,  who  intrusted  him  with  the/«)le  o<Hitrpl  of  the 
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beenegiiie  operfttions;  and  the  powerful  assistance  which  the  extraordinarily  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  strongholds  gave  to  the  king's  little  army,  gained  for  Van  ban  the 
repute  of  beihe  the  most  promising  young  engineer  of  the  time.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1660,  lie  was  dispatched  to  the  w.  to  demolish  the  rebel  strongholds  in  Lorraine, 
and  to  take  charge  of  Breisach;  but  in  1667  he  appeared  again  in  the  n.»  capturing  one 
after  another  the  powerful  defenses  of  the  Belgian  frontier.  About  this  period,  tl^  all- 
powerful  Louvois,  charmed  by  Yauban's  probity,  punctuality,  and  habits  of  cool  calcu- 
Ution,  no  less  than  by  his  genius,  took  him  firmly  by  the  hand;  and  it  was  as  much 
owing  to  the  great  minister's  favor  as  to  the  superiority  of  his  designs  that  Yauban  was. 
preferred  to  the  highly  honorable  and  important  office  of  fortifying  the  Flemish  fortres- 
ses which  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  France.  Tiiis  labor  accomplished  in  167d» 
and  the  war  with  Holfaind  resunied,  Yauban  took  his  old- place  as  disector  of  the  siege 
operations,  and  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  practice  m  western  Europe  the  method 
of  approach  by  parallels  (recently  borrowed  from  the  Turks),  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht 
(1673),  and  with  such  effect,  that  that  strong  fortress  capitulated  in  thirteen  days.  After 
tracing  the  plan  of  siege  for  Treves,  and  with  remarkable  sagacity  foretelling  the  date 
when  it  muH  fall,  he  set  himself  witli  energy  to  strengthen  the  newly-acquired  fortresses 
in  thee  low  countries,  and  dosed  a  long  and  brilliant  array  of  services  for  1674  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  Oudenarde,  where  William  of  Oran^  besieiged  him  in  vain.  In  1675 
he  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  military  tactics  by  obtaining  the  creation  of  a  corps  of 
engineers,  though  the  completion  of  the  innovation  by  the  establishment  of  companiea 
of  sappers  was  denied  him.  In  1676,  he  conducted  the  remarkable  sieges  of  Yalencien- 
nes  and  Cainbrai,  stormed  the  latter  in  open  day,  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
generals  of  the  army;  and  two  years  later  was  rewarded  for  his  lon^  and  glorious  ser 
▼ices  l^  the  appointment  of  director-general  of  fortifications.  This  post  gave  him  the 
supreme  control  of  the  department  of  militanr  engineering,  and  the  ten  years  of  i>eace 
which  followed  1678  supplied  opportunity  for  Yauban's  rendering  to  France  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  his  services,  in  surrounding  the  kin^om  with  a  complete  cordon  of  for- 
tresses, fitted  either  for  defense  or  for  commandmg  weak  points  of  the  neighboring 
countries.  At  intervals  during  this  period,  he  0i4>tured  the  almost  impregnable  fortress 
of  Luxembourg,  and  planned  and  partly  executed  the  magnificent  aqueduct  of  Main- 
tenon,  by  whicn  the  waters  of  the  Eure  are  conveyed  to  Yersailles. 

War  breaking  out  again  in  1688,  Yauban  conducted  the  sieges  of  Philipsburg,  Mann- 
heim, and  Frankenthal  (introducing,  at  the  last,  his  invention  of  ricochet-firing)  Mens, 
(1691),  and  Namur  (1692),  with  his  usual  success,  though  opposed  at  the  last-named  place 
bv  his  great  rival,  Cohom,  who  had  fortified,  and  who  defended  it.  After  this  period, 
Yauban  almost  disappears  from  the  field  of  warfare,  on  which  he  had  stood  invincible 
for  so  many  years,  for  the  sieges  of  Charleroi  (1698),  Ath  (1697),  Breisach  (1704),  and  the 
construction  of  the  intrenched  camp  near  Dunkirk  (1706),  are  the  only  professional 
works  of  importance  during  the  last  14  years  of  his  life.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in 
1697,  he  had  applied  his  active  practical  mind  to  the  consideration  of  various  defi- 
ciencies and  anomalies  in  the  internal  government  of  France;  and  his  zeal  and  research 
brought  together  a  large  mass  of  information  and  suggestion  on  numerous  subjects^ 
which  was  published  under  the  curious  title  of  Oisitetes  &  M.  de  Vduhan,  and  contained 
recommendations  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  population,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture, for  supplying  the  army  by  recruitment,  and  valuable  suggestions  for  improving 
the  soil  by  drainage,  etc.,  etc.  Another  of  his  works  which  excited  an  immense  sensa- 
tion at  the  time  was  the  IHmeBoyale  (1707,  in  which  he  discussed  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion, and  anticipated  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  doctrines  which,  a  century  later, 
overthrew  the  French  monarchy ;  such  principles  promulgated  by  a  man  of  Yauban's 
sterling  integrity  and  profound  practical  wisdom,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very  pal- 
atable to  the  king  and  court  of  whose  conduct  they  furnished  indirectly  the  severest 
censure;  and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  learn  from  Saint-Simon  ''  that  the  mar- 
shal de  Yauban  was  very  ill  received  when  he  presented  himself,"  and  that,  by  an  edict 
of  Feb.  14,  1707,  his  book  was  seized  and  confiscated.  Yauban  did  not  long  survive  his 
disgrace,  dying  at  Paris,  Mar.  80,  1707.  Fontenelle  calculates  that  he  had  consti-ucted 
38  new  fortresses,  repaired  300  old  ones,  conducted  58  sieges,  and  had  been  present  at 
140  "  actions  of  vigor;"  and  in  his  practice,  the  capture  of  a  fortress  was  certainly  a 
mere  question  of  time  and  powder.  His  various  professional  works  on  the  attack  and 
defense  of  places,  and  on  mines,  have  been  collected  under  the  title  of  (Euvres  MiUtaire^ 
(Paris,  1796);  and  besides  these  we  have  various  other  memoirs  on  professional  subjects 
from  his  pen.  Historical  notices  and  eulogies  of  Yauban  are  abundant  in  French  lit- 
erature.   Bee  NimveUe  Biographic  Generale. 

▼AtrOLUSE,  a  department  in  the  s.e.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Rhone, 
and  on  the  s.  by  the  Durance,  which  separates  it  from  the  department  of  Benches  du 
Bhone.  Area,  1865  sq.m.;  pop.  76,  255,708.  The  Rhone  is  the  great  river  and  its 
affluents,  with  the  exception  of  the  Durance,  are  all  small.  The  department  is  trav- 
ersed in  the  e.  by  spurs  of  the  Alps.  The  plains  are  all  in  the  w. — the  chief  lieing 
those  of  Orange,  Carpentras,  and  Cavaillon.  In  the  e.,  the  mountains  arp  separated  by 
narrow,  torrent-plowed  vallevs;  and  the  summits,  the  chief  of  which  is  Mont  Yentoux^ 
9,778  ft.  high,  are  arid  and  bare.    The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate,  although  sub^ 
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jl^t  to  great  variations— the  winds  from  the  n.  and  n.e.  being  sometimes  very  violent 
The  department^  though  more  agricultural  than  manufacturing,  does  not  produce  cere- 
als in  great  quantity;  but  the  peach,  pear,  prune,  almond,  and  fi^  trees  bear  excellent 
fruits.  Olive,  mulberry,  and  orange  trees  are  quite  common.  "Wmes  and  honey,  both 
held  in  high  esteem,  are  produced.  There  are  four  arrondissements— Avignon,  Apt,  Car- 
pentras,  and  Orange.    Avignon  is  capital. 

VATTD  (Ger.  Wcuidt)^  a  canton  which  forms  the  western  corner  of  Bwitzerland 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Bernese  Alps.  Area,  1240  8q.m. ;  pop.  '76,  242,439.  It  is  a 
comparatively  level  district,  traversed,  however,  by  an  elevated  tract  known  as  mount 
Jorat,  from  which  plains  slope  on  either  side  to  Uie  lake  of  Geneva  on  the  s.,  and  the 
lake  of  Neufch&tel  on  the  north.  On  both  sides,  near  the  mountains,  there  are  extensive 
pasture-lands,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  highly  cultivated.  The  orcharda 
and  vineyards  are  very  extensive,  the  latter  yielding  white  wines  of  excellent  quality. 
There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance.  It  is  now  traversed  by  railways,  whidi 
connect  it  in  two  directions  witli  France,  and  in  three  with  the  rest  of  Switzerland.  It 
forms  part  of  French  Bwitzerland,  the  dialect  spoken  being  the  Yaudois.  The  religion 
is  Protestant.  Yaud  has  formed,  since  1880,  ademocratie  republic,  the  council  of  the 
canton  being  elected  and  controlled  by  ttie  people.  In  1846  and  1861  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  still  further  extended.  Vaud,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  emph«,  ionned 
part  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom.  In  the  18th  c.  it  became  a  dependency  of  Bavoy,  to 
which  it  was  annexed  in  1859.  In  1476  the  house  of  Savoy  took  part  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  in  his  struggle  with  the  Swiss;  and  on  his  defeat,  a  part  of  Yaud  was  annexed 
to  the  adjoining  cantons.  In  1586  the  Bernese  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Yaud, 
which  they  divided  into  15  parts,  administered  by  bailUs,  appointed  at  Bern.  The 
nobility  became  patricians  of  Bern,  and  in  this  way  acquired  great  influence.  Still,  the 
local  councils  had  the  power  of  appointing  magistrates  and  administrative  officers,  whicn, 
to  some  extent,  tempered  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  government.  The  French  inva- 
sion put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  Bern,  and  Yaud  became  a  separata  canton.  The  govern- 
ment remained  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes  until  June,  1880,  when  a  new  consti- 
tution, granting  a  vote  to  every  adult  bmirgeois  of  good  character,  was  obtained  from  the 
council.  The  existing  democratic-representative  constitution  dates  from  1845.  The 
Yaudois  are  industrious  and  well  educated:  and  from  this  part  of  Switzerland  come  a 
large  numl)cr  of  the  Swiss  teachers  and  governesses  who  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.     Capital,  Lausanne  (q.v.). 

VAUDEVILLE,  originally  a  popular  song  with  words  relating  to  some  story  of  the 
day;  whence  it  has  come  to  signify  a  play  m  which  dialogue  is  interspersed  with  songs 
of  this  description,  incidentally  introduced  but  forming  an  important  part  of  the  drama. 
The  German  liedertafel  is  a  somewhat  similar  composition.  The  name  vaudeville  is  a 
corruption  of  Yaux  de  Yire,  the  name  of  two  picturesque  valleys  in  the  Bocage  of  Nor- 
mandy. One  Olivier  Basselin,  a  fuller  in  Yire  (q.v.),  composed  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  c.  a  number  of  humorous  and  more  or  less  satirical  drinkin/j-songs,  which  were 
very  popular,  and  spread  over  France,  bearing  the  name  of  their  native  place  (Les  Yaux 
de  Vire).  As  the  origin  of  the  term  was  soon  lost  sight  of,  it  at  last  took  its  present 
form.     In  the  16th  c,  Yanquelin  still  names  such  pieces  Les  Yaux  de  Yure. 

VATTDOIS.     See  WaIiDENSBS. 

YAUDREUIL,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  having  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  island 
of  Perrol  on  the  s.e.,  and  the  lake  of  Two  Mountains  on  the  n. ;  182  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71, 
11,003.     Capital,  Yaudreuil. 

YAUDREUIL,  Louis  Philippe,  de  RIGAUT),  Marquis  de,  1724-1802;  b.  France; 
entered  the  navy.  He  was  in  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  fight  between  Byron  and 
D'Estaing  near  Granada  in  1779,  and  that  with  Rodney  near  Martinique  in  1780.  He 
was  in  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  action  between  De  Grasse  and  Graves,  and  in  that 
with  Rodney  in  1782.  He  sat  in  the  states  general  in  1789.  He  escaped  to  England, 
where  he  remained  during  the  reign  of  terror. 

YAUDREUIL,  Philippe  de  RIGAUD,  Marquis  de,  1641-1726;  b.  France,  of  ancient 
family.  He  entered  the  army,  and  in  1687  was  sent  to  Canada,  then  ranking  as  briff. 
gen.;  he  led  expeditions  against  the  Senecas,  Oneidas,  and  other  Indians  in  general  with 
success.  In  1698  he  became  governor  of  Montreal,  and  in  1703  governor-general  of 
Canada.  In  this  position  he  showed  great  executive  ability,  and  defeated  a  naval  expe- 
dition sent  against  Quebec. 

YAUDREUIL,  Pierre  de  RIGAUD,  Marquis  de.  1698-1764;  b.  Quebec,  Canada; 
son  of  Philippe.  He  entered  the  French  army,  and  in  1733  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Trois  Rivieres.  He  became  governor  of  Louisiana  in  1742.  succeeded  to  the  tiUe  in 
1748,  and  was  made  governor  general  of  Canada  in  1755.  He  vigorously  resisted  the 
attempts  of  Wolf e  to  capture  Quebec;  but,  receiving  no  assistance  from  Prance,  was 
forced  to  surrender.     An  official  examination  in  Prance  vindicated  his  conduct. 

YAUGHAN,  Benjamin,  i.l.d.,  1751-1839;  b.  Jamaica;  educated  at  Cambridge  uni- 
versity,  England;  studied  both  law  and  medicine.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament, 
1792-96.     Dr.  Yaughan  wrote  the  T/ie  RuraX  Socra4es,  and  translated<Kolvre^  Travels  €ff 
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a  PhiSlo9opher.  He  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  accumulated  a  fine  library,  a  large 
part  of  which  he  gave  to  Bowdoin  college,  near  which  he  liyed  for  the  last  29  years  of 
Lis  life. 

VAUGHAN,  Charlbs  John,  d.d.  ;  b.  England,  1816;  studied  at  Rugby  school 
under  Dr.  Arnold;  graduated  Cambridge,  1888;  fellow  of  Trini^,  1839;  ordamed  in  the 
church  of  England;  had  the  living  of  St.  Martin's.  Leicester,  1841-44;  head-master  of 
Harrow  school,  1844-59;  vicar  of  Doncaster,  1861-69;  chancellor  of  York  cathedral,  and 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the^iueen.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  *' broad  church,'* 
and  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and  commentator.  He  has  published  many  volumes  of 
tjernions  and  expositions. 

VAUGHAN,  Hbnrt,  1621-96;  b.  South  Wales;  entered  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  1638; 
became  a  student  at  law  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  studied  medicine  in  London,  with- 
drawing subsequently  to  his  native  place,  Kewton,  in  South  Wales,  where  he  became  an 
eminent  phvsician;  also  cultivating  his  favorite  studies,  and  writing  poetry  on  various 
subjects,  chiefly  devotional.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  Wales  were  called  "  the 
Silures,"  and  coming  from  that  region,  he  adopted  the  name  of  "  the  Silurist,"  a  name 
sinoe  received  into  the  nomenclature  of  modern  eeology.  Among  his  works  which  have 
been  republished  in  our  own  day  are  Poems  with  the  tenth  8aiyre  of  Juvenal  Englished 
(1646);  OUyr  Iscanus  {imi)'.  The  Mmint  of  OUi>es,  or  Solitary  I)evati<m8(lfi6Z);  ThaXiaRedir 
flitw(1678). 

VAUGHAN,  Robert,  d.d.,  b.  England,  1798;  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Bristol 
college;  minister  of  Independent  chapel,  Kensington;  professor  of  .history  in  London 
university,  1880-42;  president  of  the  Independent  college  at  Manchester,  and  professor 
of  theology,  1842-57;  the  projector  of  the  British  Quarterly  and  its  editor,  1846-65.  His 
chief  works  are:  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wycliffe,  D.D.;  Memorials^  the  8tuart 
Dynasty;  Causes  of  tfie  Corruption  of  Christianity;  The  Protectorate  of  Omer  Oromv>ell; 
Instory  of  England  under  the  House  of  Btuart;  mstory  of  BewVuMons  in  England;  Memo- 
rial of  English  Noneonformity. 

VAUGHAN,  William,  1708-46;  b.  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1722.  He  was 
largelv  interested  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries;  took  part  in  the  Louisburg  expedition 
of  174^,  acting  as  lieut.col.  of  militia.  Feeling  slighted  in  the  distribution  of  rewards, 
he  went  to  England  to  present  his  claims,  and  there  died. 

VAULT,  an  arched  roof,  usually  constructed  of  stone  or  brick-work.  The  simplest 
kind  of  vault  is  the  plain  wagon  or  tunnel  vault,  being  a  simple  segmental  or  semicircu- 
lar arch,  thrown  across  a  longitudinal  apartment,  and  extending  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Ordinary  bridges  show  an  example  of  this  style  of  vaulting.  Such  vaults  were 
commonly  used -by  the  Romans,  who  also  built  vaults  with  ^mrw— i.e.,  vaults  intersect- 
ing one  another.  See  Groikbd  Vaulting.  The  tunnel  arch,  of  a  pointed  form,  was 
of  very  ancient  introduction,  having  been  used  by  the  Assyrians  for  vaulting  their  large 
drains. 

The  Egyptians  are  also  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  vaulting;  but  the  earliest 
remains  of  ancient  vaults  of  any  magnitude  are  Roman  works. 

The  Roman  vaults,  where  groined,  are  usually  constructed  with  carefully  cut  stone, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  angle  from  chipping.  The  medisBval  architects  had  not  the  costly 
materials  or  skill  of  the  Romans  at  command,  so  they  formed  the  groins  only  of  dressed 
stone,  and  the  filling  in  of  the  vault  with  commoner  materials.  This  led  to  the  groin 
becoming  a  prominent  feature  in  mediaeval  architecture,  being  generally  ornamented  with 
moldinffs  and  carved  work.  We  have  already  traced  the  progress  of  Gk>thic  vaulting 
under  the  heads  (Jothic  Abchitkcturb,  Fan-tracert  Vaulting,  Rib,  etc.  Domical 
or  hemispherical  Vaulting  was  also  much  used  by  the  Romans.  The  Pantheon,  in  Rome, 
is  the  finest  example  remaining,  being  a  circular  building  with  a  dome  142  ft.  in  diameter. 
Roman  domes  and  vaults  are  frequently  ornamented  with  sunk  panels.  During  the 
renaissance  period  vaulting  in  great  measure  gave  place  to  wooden  roofs;  but  when 
employed,  the  domical  or  plain  groined  vaults  of  Roman  architecture  are  chiefly  used. 
In  modern  works  vaults  and  arches  are  gradually  becoming  superseded  by  the  use  of 
iron  construction,  both  for  roofs  and  for  supporting  floors,  bridges,  etc. 

VAUTEER,  Benjamin,  b.  Geneva,  1880;  studied  art  in  Dllsseldorf,  1850-61;  became 
distinguished  for  his  genre  pictures  of  life  in  Switzerland  and  Swabia.  Previous  to  1864 
he  exhibited  "Devout  Singers  in  a  Church ;'*  "  A.Party  embarking  on  a  Rhine  Steamer," 
etc.  "Cats  in  a  Criminal  Case"  is  considered  one  of  his  best  productions.  At  the 
Paris  exhibition  of  1867,  where  he  exhibited  his  "  Courtier  and  Feasants  in  Wurtem- 
berg,"  he  received  a  medal.  Among  his  latest  works  are  "A  Public  Dinner,"  and  '*  A 
Village  Funeral,"  1871.    He  has  illustrated  an  episode  of  Immermann's  MunehhauMn. 

VATTLTINO-SHAI'T,  a  small  column,  or  pillar,  supporting  the  ribs  of  a  Gothic  vault. 
These  shafts  generally  occur  in  olusters,  and  may  either  spring  from  the  ground,  or  be 
supported  on  small  corbels  in  the  wall. 

YAUXVBS,  in  old  fortresses,  a  low  work  under  the  wall  in  the  nature  of  a  fausse- 
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YAJWmLEK^  Jban,  a  Frendi  poet,  was  b.  in  1585,  of  a  noble  family  at  the  ebitomt 
of  La  Fresnaye,  Dear  Falalse.  He  made  a  pretense  of  studying  law  at  Poitiers,  Paria, 
and  at  Bourges,  but  really  spent  bis  time  in  gayety  and  yerse-making.  He  finally  became 
president  of  the  preddeal  bench  at  Caen,  where  be  died  in  1607.  IUb  (Euvm  P9kiqu» 
contain  many  sportiye  son^  and  other  light  pieces,  wbicb  are  yet  read  with  pleasure. 
He  was  the  first  writer  of  idyls  in  French  yerse,  and  is  considered  as  the  real  founder  of 
French  satire,  which  he  redeemed  from  the  groesness  that  had  hitherto  characteriflsed  the 
productions  that  went  under  that  name. 

VAUX,  RoBBRTfl,  1786-1836;  b.  Philadelphia;  a  member  of  the  society  of  Frienda 
He  was  for  a  short  time  before  his  death  judge  of  the  county  court.  Most  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  charity,  to  education,  and  to  the  reform  of  the  penal  code.  He  was  an  advo- 
cate of  the  so-called  ''separate  system"  of  punishment.  Among  his  works  are:  Mtnwirt 
of  the  Life  of  Anthony  Beneget  (1817);  and  Notices  of  the  OiigiruU  and  Succeariw  ElfforU  to 
improve  the  Dufcipline  of  the  Prtson  at  Philadelphia  (1826). 

VAUX,  William  Sasdts  Wbioht.  b.  England,  1818;  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford.  He  entered  the  department  of  antiquities  in  the  British  museum  in  1841 ;  was 
made  keeper  of  the  department  of  coins  and  medals  in  1861,  and  resigned  in  1870.  Amosg^ 
his  works  are:  Nin,eveh,  and  PsreepoUe;  Persia,  from  the  Earliest  Pniod  to  the  Arab  Oon- 
quest  (1875);  and  Greek  OiUes  and  Islands  of  Asia  Minor  (1877). 

YAUXHALL',  a  famous  public  garden  in  London,  constituted  as  such  immediateiy 
after  the  restoration  (May,  1660),  and  supporting  that  character  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
It  was  situated  in  Lambeth,  opposite  Millbank,  and  near  the  manor  called  Fulke*s  hall 
(the  residence  of  Fuike  de  Breaute,  a  follower  of  kin^  John),  from  which  Is  derived  the 
name  Vauxhall.  Pepys,  writing  May  28,  1667,  descnbes  the  garden,  and  concludes  that 
the  entertainments  there  to  be  £ul  are  "  mighty  devertising."  But  the  pastimes  of  Vaux- 
hall  were  not  always  of  a  merely  "  devertising"  description.  The  eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  and  flirtation  that  continually  went  on  there  led  to  much  quarreling  and  dissi- 
pation.  On  the  whole,  Vauxhall  does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  strict  in  ita 
morals^  The  loose  character  of  the  amusements  it  afforded  is  freely  sketched  by  the 
dramatists  and  novelists  of  the  last  century,  and  is  again  revived  in  Thackeray's  Vanity 
Mir, 

▼AVXHALI  VSCTAX,  a  mixture  of  rum  and  syrup, with  an  addition  of  benzoic  acid, 
or  flowers  of  Benjamin,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  dram  to  the  quart.  It  was  formerly 
in  much  repute  as  a  drink,  and  was  taken  mixed  with  water.  It  was  also  called  British 
arrack. 

YA'YASOint,  or  Valvassor  (derived,  like  mssal,  from  Celtic  gwds,  a  youth  or  page), 
a  term  of  feudal  times,  more  In  use  in  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  England,  employed 
somewhat  loosely,  and  defined  by  Camden  as  the  rank  next  below  a  baron.  Its  usual 
meaning  was  one  who  held  his  lands,  not  directly  of  the  crown,  but  of  one  of  the  higher 
nobility.  In  this  class  were  comprehended  the  ehdtelains,  who  owned  castles  or  fortified 
houses,  and  possessed  rights  of  territorial  Justice. 

▼AYGACH'  (also  written  Vaigateh,  Vaigatz,  and  WaigaU),  an  island  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  belonging  to  Russia,  stands  between  the  main  land  and  the  is^land  of  NovaZembla, 
from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  about  5  m.  broad.    There  is  no  resi 
dent  population ;  but,  being  productive  in  furs  and  in  fish,  it  annually  attracts  a  numbo* 
of  Roman  and  Samoied  hunters. 

YAYtJ  (from  the  Sanskrit  tA,  blow),  the  wind,  is,  in  the  Vedic  mythology  of  the  Hindus,, 
a  deity,  which  Orij^nally  seems  to  have  held  an  equal  rank  with  Indra  (q.v.),  but  much 
more  rarely  occupies  the  imagination  of  the  poets  than  this  god,  or  Agni,  or  the  sun;  for 
though,  according  to  Tftska  ^.v.),  ancient  commentators  of  the  Vedas'  hold  that  there 
are  only  three  great  deities — viz..  Affrd,  fire,  whose  place  is  on  earth;  Sdrpa,  the  sun, 
whose  place  is  in  heaven;  and  Vdyu,  or  Indra  (q.y.),  whose  place  is  in  the  intermediate 
sphere — only  a  few  hymns,  comparatively  speaking,  are  dedicated  to  Vftyu,  whereas  the 
other  deities  named  are  the  subject  of  manifold  praise.  The  description  given  by  the 
R'igveda  of  the  greatness  of  Yi^  nevertheless  answers  the  position  which  tiioee  ancient 
commentators  assign  to  him. — See  J.  Muir's  "  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Vedic 
Theogony  and  Mythology,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1864.  In  the 
epic  and  Purftnic  mythology,  Vftyu  occupies  but  an  inferior  position,  and  the  legends 
there  related  of  him  have  no  cosmical  character.  They  give  him  a  wife,  Ar^and^  by  whom 
he  has  a  son,  the  monkey  Hanumat  (q.v.).  When  represented,  Vftyu  either  rides  on  an 
antelope,  with  a  saber  in  his  hand,  or  he  is  seated  holding  his  son  Hanumat  in  his  arms. 

YAYV-FURAVA.    See  PuBii^A. 

YEBA  (from  the  Saiiskrit  vid,  know ;  kindred  with  the  Latin  e«^,  Greek  i^,  Gothic 
wUt',  Lithuanian  tioeied';  hence,  literally,  knowledge)  is  the  technical  name  of  chose 
ancient  Sanskrit  works  on  which  the  first  period  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindus  is 
based.  See  India,  sec.  Religion.  The  oldest  of  these  works— and  in  all  probability  the 
oldest  literary  document  still  existing— is  the  Rigveda;  next  to  it  stand  the  Tqjurwda 
and  Sdmaveda;  and  the  latest  is  the  Athartaveda,  The  first  three  also  bear  the  collect- 
ive title  of  trayi,  or  '' the  threefold**  (sell,  science);  and  all  four  are  considered  to  be  of 
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■divinely  inspired  origin.  Each  of  these  Vedas  consists  of  two  distinct  divisions— a  SanJiUd, 
OiT  oollectlon  of  mantras,  or  hymns;  and  a  portion  called  Brdhman'a,  A  mantra  (from 
mmi.  think;  hence,  literally,  the  means  by  which  thinking  or  meditation  is  effected)  is, 
«8  Colebrooke,  in  conformity  with  the  MlmftnsH  writers,  defines  the  word,  a  prayer,  or 
«lse  a  thanksgiving,  praise,  or  adoration  addressed  to  a  deity :  it  declares  the  purpose  of 
•ft  pious  act,  or  lauds  or  invokes  the  object;  it  asks  a  question,  or  returns  an  answer; 
•either  directs,  inquires,  or  deliberates,  blesses  or  imprecates,  exults  or  laments,  counts  or 
narrates,  etc.  Sometimes  it  is  addressed  to  the  deity  with  a  verb  in  the  first  person ; 
«0DieMmes  it  ends  with  the  verb  '*  thou  art,"  or  with  the  word  "thee."  See  Colebrooke, 
Mtseellaneout  Ssiajfs,  i.  p.  808;  MUller.  AnderU  Sanskrit  jAterature,  p.  843;  Jaiminlyan- 
yftyam&ldvistara,  as  quoted  in  GoldstUcker's  Pdn'ini,  p.  69.  If  sucli  a  mantra  is  metrical, 
ftnd  intended  for  loua  recitation,  it  is  called  ^ieh  (from  r^tch,  praise) — whence  the  name 
BiffMdd^  i.e.,  the  Veda  containing  such  praises— if  it  is  in  prose,  and  then  it  must  be 
muttered  inaudibly,  it  is  called  Xo^vJi  (from  yaj,  sacrifice;  hence,  literally,  the  means  bv 
which  sacrificing  is  effected);  therefore,  Ta^rf>eda  si^ifies  the  Veda  containing  such 
$lofu$.  And  if  it  is  metrical,  and  intended  for  chanting,  it  is  termed  Sdman;  whence 
Samaveda  means  the  Veda  containing  such  sftmans.  (The  original  meaning  of  the  latter 
word  is  obscure.  Native  grammarians  derive  it,  but  without  much  probability,  from  so, 
to  give  pain,  because,  they  say,  '*  it  is. difficult  to  utter  such  mantras."    A  mvstical,  but 

Sammatically  impossible,  account  of  $dman  is  given  in  the  BatapaGia^dhman'a  and 
r'ihad^l^^n-yaka^  wh^re  the  word  is  analyased  into  sd  and  am/u  the  former  being  inter- 
preted as  implying  "speech,"  and  the  latter  "  breathing  forth,"  since  the  chanting  of  the 
Mman.  as  the  commentator  says,  is  essentially  the  result  of  l)oth.)  No  special  name  is 
given  to  the  mantras  of  the  fourth  Veda.  The  autlior  of  the  mantra,  or,  as  the  Hindus 
would  say,  the  inspired  "seer,"  who  received  it  from  the  deity,  is  termed  its Rishi  (q.v.); 
and  the  object  in  which  the  mantra  is  concerned  is  its  devaid^-ti  word  which  generally 
signifiea  "deity,"  but  the  meaning  of  which,  in  its  reference  to  the  mantras,  must  not 
always  be  taken  literally,  as  there  are  hymns,  in  which  not  gods  or  deified  bein^,  but,  for 
instance,  a  sacrificial  post,  a  remedy  against  bad  dreams,  the  generosity  of  princes  from 
whom  gifts  were  received  by  the  authors,  or  a  chariot,  a  «drum,  weapons,  tlie  charioteer 
and  horses  employed  in  war,  and  other  worldly  objects,  invoked,  are  considered  as  the 
<i0oa^.— See.Golebrooke's  Misc.  Essays,  i.  p.  22;  Wilson's  Rigveda,  vol.  i.,  in  the  e'^'ition 
of  F.  £.  Hall,  p.  847. — Brdhman'a — derived  from  brahman,  neuter,  probably  in  the  bense 
of  prayer  or  hymn  (see  concerning  this  word,  J.  Muir,  "  On  the  Relation  of  the  Priests  to 
the  other  Classes  of  Indian  Society  in  the  Vedic  Age,"  in  the  Journal  of  ifie  Uoyal  Asiatic 
Society  for  1864;  and  the  introduction  of  M.  Haug^s  edition  of  the  Aitareya  Br&liman'a, 
vol.  i.  p.  4)— designates,  according  to  MddhaaOrBayan'a,  the  great  commentator  on  the 
Yedas,  that  portion  in  prose  of  the  Vedas  whidh  contains  either  commandmenis  or 
explanations;  or,  in  other  words,  which  gives  injuctions  for  the  performance  of  sacrificial 
acts,  explains  their  origin,  and  the  occasions  of  which  the  mantras  had  to  be  used,  by 
adding  sometimes  illustrations  and  legends,  and  sometimes  also  mystical  and  philosoph- 
cal  speculations.  The  ^dhman'a  portion  of  the  Vedas  is  therefore  the  basis  on  which 
the  Yedic  ritual  rests  (see  Kalpa  and  VedIkoa),  and  whence  the  Upanifhads  (q.v.)  and 
the  philoeophlcal  doctrines  (see  Sanskrit  LrrERATURE)  took  their  development. 

Though  Mantras  and  Bidhman' as^\)Ot\i  of  which  are  also  termed  ffruti  (q.  v.)— were 
held  at  a  later  period  of  Hinduism  to  have  existed  simultaneously,  that  is,  from  eternity, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Brfthman'a  portion  of  each  Veda  is  posterior  to  at  least  some  part  of 
Its  Sanhitft,  for  it  refers  to  it;  and  it  scarcely  requires  a  remark  that  so  great  a  bulk  of 
works  as  that  represented  by  both  portions  must  have  been  the  gradual  result  of  a  con-  ' 
siderable  period  of  time.  There  is,  indeed,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  various 
conditions  of  society,  various  phases  of  religious  belief,  and  even  different  periods  of  • 
language  are  rellected  bv  them.  The  difficulty,  however,  critically  to  discern  these 
periods,  is  enhanced  by  the  losses,  probably  considerable,  which  these  writings  suffered 
before  they  were  preserved  in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  For  in  tradi- 
tion, which  records  that  Vydaa  (q.v.),  after  having  compiled  and  arranged  the  Vedas, 
handed  each  of  them  to  four  disciples,  and  that  these  disciples  taught  them  to  their  dis- 
ciples, and  so  forth,  down  to  distant  ages,  there  is  so  much  indubitable,  that  Mantras  and 
Brfthman'as  had  to  pass  tlirough  a  large  number  of  S'&khfis,  or  schoob,  and  that  the  dis- 
•crepancies  which  gradually  arose  between  these  schools,  both  as  regards  the  Vedic  texts 
and  the  interpretation  of  tlese  texts,  cannot  have  been  slight;  for,  apart  from  the  con- 
clusion yielded  by  a  comparison  of  the  remaining  texts  of  some  of  these  schools,  later 
writers  afford  us  an  insignt  into  the  animosity  which  existed  between  these  schools,  and 
must  have  arisen  from  very  material  grounds.  Thus,  in  a  commentarv  on  rdraakara's 
Qr'ihya  SCOras,  it  is  said:  "  Vasisht'ha  declares  that  it  is  wrong  to  follow  the  rules  of 
another  S'ftkhft."  He  says:  "  A  wise  person  will  certainly  not  perform  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  another  S'6khft;  he  that  does  is  called  a  traitor  to  his  S'fikhl  Whosoever 
leaves  the  law  of  his  S'dkh&,  and  adopts  that  of  another,  he  sinks  into  blind  darkness, 
having  degraded  a  sacred  K'ishi."  And  in  another  law-book  it  is  said:  "  If  a  man  gives 
up  his  own  customs,  and  performs  others,  whether  out  of  ignorance  or  covetousness,  he 
will  fall,  and  be  destroyed."  And  again  in  the  ParUfish'ta  of  the  CJthandogas:  "  A  fool 
who  ceases  to  follow  his  own  S'&lUift,  wishing  to  adopt  another  one,  his  work  will  be  in 
vain.  "--See  Mailer's  Aiusient  Sanscrit  Literature,  p.  51.     That  each  Sdkhd  claimed 
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the  possession  of  the  only  tnie  and  genuine  Veda,  may  be  already  inferred  from  pas- 
sages Hke  these.  The  dirferenee  between  these  S'fikhfis,  however,  did  not  consist — as  has 
been  believed — in  their  various  readinj^s  of  the  8' rut!  alone:  it  also  consisted  in  consider- 
able variations  of  their  arrangement  oi  the  Scriptures;  in  their  additions  or  omissions  of 
texts-^as  may  be  seen  from  still  existing  B'ftkhds  of  the  Yajurveda — and,  as  is  stated 
by  MadhusMana,  and  results  from  a  commentator  on  Pftn'ini,  in  their  different  interprs- 
tation  of  the  Vedtc  texts.  How  great  the  nnmber  of  these  S'dkhfts  was,  may  be  infemMi 
from  the  statement  of  the  Charan' avyiiha,  a  treatise  ascribed  to  an  ancient  writer,  8'au- 
nnkn;  for  it  enumerates  five  S'&khfts  of  the  R'igveda;  says  that  there  were  86,  and  names 
42  (or  in  one  recension  44)  of  the  Yajurveda;  mentions  twelve  of  the  Sftmaveda,  out  of  a 
thousand,  which,  it  says,  were  at  one  time  in  existence,  and  nine  of  the  AUiarvaveda. 
Tiie  Atharfian'araJuMya,  a  modem  treatise  on  the  Atharvaveda,  while  ascribinff  the  same 
number  of  Sftkhfts  to  the  S&m&veda  and  Atharvaveda,  speaks  of  twenty-one  of  the  Ri'^- 
veda,  and  a  hundred  of  the  Yajurveda.  Of  all  these  schools,  however,  the  Rigveda  is 
now  extant  only  in  one;  the  Yajurveda  (both  divisions  to  be  named  hereafter,  taken  col- 
lectively) in  three  and  partially  in  four;  the  Sdmateda  in  perhaps  two;  and  the  Atharva- 
teda  in  one. 

The  cliaracter  of  the  Sanhitft  or  Mantra  portion  of  the  four  Vedas— on  which  their 
Br&hman'a  portion  is  based — as  well  as  the  relation  in  which  these  Sanhitds  stand  to  each 
other,  is  intelligible  only  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  ancient  Hindu  believed  to  secure 
the  favors  of  his  gods  chiefly  by  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites;  that  gradually  these 
rites  became  complicated  and  manifold,  and  that  special  care,  therefore,  had  to  be  taken 
to  provide  for  a  correct  celebration  of  the  sacrifices  which  had  sprung  up,  and  also  to 
guard  against  the  evil  consequences  which  mi^ht  result  from  inadvertence,  or  other  causes 
beyond  the  sacrificer's  control.  The  origmal  worship  seems  to  have  been  simple 
enough  (see  India,  sec.  reUgian) — it  probably  neither  occupied  much  time,  nor  required 
the  assistance  of  a  priest.  But  when  sacrifices  were  instituted  which  lasted  from  one 
day  to  eleven,  nay,  to  a  hundred  days — and  some  works  speak  of  sacrifices  which 
went  on  for  the  space  of  one  and  even  several  years — and  wboi  the  Brahmanic  caste 
found  the  performance  of  such  sacrifices  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  establishing  its 
sway  over  the  other  castes,  and  a  convenient  source  of  an  easy  livelihood,  it  was 
laid  down  as  a  rule  that  no  sacrifice  could  be  performed  without  one  Bittoif,  or 
priest;  and  that  a  mat  sacrifice,  such  as  the  Jyotisht'oma,  Rftjasfiya,  or  other  sacri- 
fices which  could  only  be  celebrated  by  wealthy  people  or  kings,  reqruired  the  assistance  of 
not  less  than  sixteen  priests,  besides  a  number  of  menials,  who  haatosla^  the  sacrificial 
animals,  to  chant,  or  to  perform  other  inferior  work.  These  sixteen  priests  were  then 
divided  into  four  sections,  each  headed  by  one  R'itwij,  and  containing  besides  him,  his 
three  purushas,  or  assistants.  The  first  section  consisted  of  the  Adhwar^,  with  his  Uiree 
purushas,  the  Pnitiprasthfttr'i,  Nesht'r'i,  and  Unlt'ri;  the  second,  of  the  Brahman^  with 
the  three  purushas,  Brithmanfichchhansin,  Agntdh  (or  Agntdhra),  and  Potrl;  the  third, 
of  the  Udgdir'i,  with  the  Prastotr'i,  Pratihartr'i,  and  Bubrahman'ya;  and  the  fourth  of 
the  Hotri^  whose  assistants  were  the  Maitrftvarun'a,  Achchhfiv&ka,  and  Qrftvastut  (In 
other  accounts  the  order  of  these  sections  varies,  and  in  the  section  headed  by  the  Brah- 
man, thePotr'i  precedes  the  Agntdh;  see  also  M&ller,  Ancient  Sanscrit  Lit.,  pp.  468-^9; 
,  where,  however,  by  mistake,  some  of  the  assistant  priests  occur  in  the  wrong  sections.) 
The  principal  duties  of  these  priests  were  further  regulated  in  the  following  manner. 
The  Hotfi'i  had  to  perform  the  rites  relating  to  the  R'igveda,  the  Adhwaryu  those  based 
on  the  Yajurveda;  the  Udgdtr'i  was  concerned  in  the  rites  of  the  8&maveda;  and  Uie 
Brahman  had  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  these  three  Vedas,  and  to  set  right  any  mis- 
take that  might  have  occurred  in  the  performance  of  the  ritual  acts,  or  remedy  any 
defect  which  might  vitiate  the  ef^ciency  of  the  sacrifice.  He  was  therefore  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  priests;  and  the  R'igveda  itself,  though  perhaps  in  one  of  its  latest 
portions,  recognizes  the  superiority  of  the  priest  Brahman.  In  the  ritnal  works  relating^ 
to  the  first  three  Vedas,  no  functions  based  on  the  use  of  the  latest  or  the  Atharvaveda 
are  assigned  to  him,  but  in  the  S'aunaAxhBrdhman'a  of  the  Atharvawda,  where  Prajfi- 
pati  is  introduced  as  intending  to  perform  a  soma  sacrifice,  and  asking  the  Vedas  whom 
ne  should  choose  for  his  Hot'ri,  Adhwaryu,  Udgfttr'i,  and  Brahman,  tihe  Vedas  answer 
him:  "Choose  for  a  Hot'ri  (the  priest)  who  knows  the  R'i^eda;  for  an  Adwaryn, 
(the  priest)  who  knows  the  Yajurveda;  for  an  Udgfttr'i,(the  pnest)  who  knows  theSftma- 
veda;  and  for  a  Brahman  (the  priest)  who  knows  the  Atharvaveda;"  and  to  explain  the 
reason  for  such  advice,  they  add  that  the  R'igveda  hymns  having  the  earth  for  their 
abode,  one  who  chooses  a  uotr'i  will  obtain  dominion  over  the  earth ;  the  Yajurveda 
mantras  resting  on  the  intermediate  space,  one  who  engages  an  Adhtoa/ryu  will  obtain 
the  world  of  that  space;  the  8&maveda  hymns  dwelling  on  heaven,  one  who  employs  an 
Udgdtr'i  will  obtain  that  world;  but  one  who  chooses  a  Brahman  will  encompass  the 
world  of  (the  neuter)  Brahman,  or  the  supreme  spirit,  since  the  hymns  of  the  Atliarva- 
veda  have  for  their  abode  Brahman. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  and  similar  passages  is  the  tendency  of  their 
authors  to  maintain  the  greater  efllciency  of  one  of  the  later  Vedas  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  Rigveda,  and  consequently  the  greater  ])ractical  superiority  of  these  Vedas  over 
the  avowedlv  oldest  Veda.  And  this  is  intelligible  enough  if  we  compare  the  contents 
of  these  Verfas.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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The  worship  alluded  to  in  many  hymns  of  the  H'igveda  must  have  consisted  mor» 
of  isolated  sacnflcifil  offerings  than  of  a  series  of  acts  strung  together  so  as  to  form  an 
elaborate  sacrifice.  There  are  other  hymns,  it  is  true,  which  betray  the  existonce,  at 
their  time,  of  a  ritual,  already  become  complicated,  as  when  three  or  four,  or  even  seven, 
priests  are  mentioned  by  the  poet;  but  though  these  hymns,  as  well  as  the  foniier,  bear 
testimony  to  the  existence,  at  that  early  peno^,  of  ritual  acts,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
R'igveda,  as  such,  was  composed  for  the  purpose  of  being  recited  when  they  were  per- 
formed. From  the  nature  of  its  hymns,  it  results,  on  the  contrary,  that,  having  been 
composed,  they  were  at  some  subseouent  period  connected  with  those  pious  acts  which 
became  more  and  more  complicated,  and  gradually  were  systematized.  But  then  even 
there  remain  verses  which  would  not  easily  bend  to  such  artificial  purposes;  and  whole 
hymns,  too,  which  would  resist  an  attempt  to  force  them  into  a  liturgic  code  for  which 
they  were  not  intended  by  the  poet's  mind.  A  collection  of  son^,  iu  short,  which  was 
the  natural  growth  of  time,  and,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  m^nuous  outburst  of 
the  poets*  feelings,  became  inadequate  for  a  regular  liturgy  of  a  highly-developed  and 
throughout  artificial  ritual.  Out  of  this  necessity  there  arose  the  SSma-  and  the  Tc^r- 
teda.  The  former  was  entirely  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  R'igveda,  put  together  so 
as  to  suit  the  ritual  of  the  so-called  Soma  sacrifices.  For,  as  all  native  authorities  agree 
in  stating  that  the  Sftmaveda  contains  none  but  R'i^eda  verses,  the  absence  of  71  verses 
in  the  recension  of  this  Yeda,  edited  by  prof.  Beniey,  from  the  recension  in  which  the 
R'igveda  now  exists,  does  not  disprove  their  unanimous  statement:  it  must  be  accounted 
for  oy  the  circumstance  that  these  verses  belonged  to  one  or  tlie  other  of  the  recensions 
of  the  R'igveda,  which,  as  mentioned  before,  are  no  longer  preserved.  The  origin  of  the 
Yajurveda  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Bftmaveda;  it,  too,  i&chiefiy  composed  of  verses  taken 
from  the  R'igveda;  but  as  the  sphere  of  the  ritual  for  which  the  compilation  of  this  Veda 
became  necessary  is  wider  than  that  of  the  Sftmaveda,  and  as  the  poetry  of  the  R'igveda 
no  longer  sufficed  for  certain  sacrifices  with  which  this  ritual  had  been  enlarged,  new 
mantras  were  added  to  it — the  so-called  Yajus,  in  prose,  which  thus  became  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  this  Veda;  and  it  is  on  the  Yalurveda,  therefore,  that  the  orthodox  Hindu 
looked  with  especial  predilection,  for  it  coula  better  satisfy  his  sacrificial  wants  than  the 
Sftma ,  and  still  more,  of  course,  than  the  R'igveda.  *'  The  Tajurveda,"  says  B&yan'a^  in 
his  introduction  to  the  Taittirtya  Sanhitft,  "  is  like  a  wall,  the  two  other  Vedas  like  i>aint- 
ings  (on  it)."  The  sacredness  of  the  Sftma-  and  Yajurveda, •  and  the  belief  in  their 
inspired  character,  rest  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  of  the  same  origin  as  the  R'lg- 
veoa,  which  dates  from  eternity,  and  which  was ' '  seen"  by  the  R'ishis  who  uttered  it.  That,, 
in  the  case  of  the  Yajurveda,  this  theory  is  only  partially  correct,  results  already  from  the 
description  just  ^iven  of  it;  for  whatever  losses  the  present  text  of  the  R'igveda  may 
have  suffered,  it  is  admitted  by  all  authorities  that  its  mantras  were  always  metrical,  and 
that  it  can  never,  therefore,  have  possessed  passages  in  prose.  But  how  frail  this  theory 
is,  and  in  what  sense  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the  sameness  of  origin  even  in  the  case  of 
those  hymns  of  the  Sftma-  and  Yajurveda  which  are  composed  of  R'igveda  verses,  a 
comparison  of  the  place  occupied  by  the  verses  of  a  few  hymns  taken  from  one  and 
the  other  of  these  Vedas  with  the  place  wMch  the  same  verses  occupy  in  the  R'igveda, 
will  sufficiently  show. 

The  first  hymn  of  the  Sftmaveda  consists  of  ten  verses,  nine  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  present  recension  of  the  R'igveda.  If  by  the  side  of  each  of  these  verses  the  place 
it  marked  which  it  holds  in  the  Rlgveda,  the  result  is  this: 

Book.  Hrmii.  Verse. 

Sftmaveda  1,  verse  1,  is  R'igveda 6       16       10 

"    2,  "       6       16         1 

"    8,  "        1.      12         1 

"    4,  "       «       16       84 

"    5,  "        8       78         1 

"    6,  "        8       60-1 

"    7,  "       6       16       16 

"    8.  "       8       11         7 

"    9,  "        6       16       18 

The  verses  of  which  the  hymn  of  the  Sftmaveda  1,  verses  870-880,  is  composed,  cotto^ 
•pond  with  the  following  verses  of  the  R'igveda: 

Book.  Hymn.  Verso. 

Sdmaveda  1,  verse  870,  with  Rlgveda. 8       86       10 

"    871,  "  10      147         1 

"    872,  "  absent 

"    878,  "  1        57         4 

"    874,  "  8       61         1^ 

876,  "  10       48         1 

876,  "  1        61         1 

877,  " 1        52         1 

878,  "  6       70         1 


879,  "  10      18^     1     , 

880,  "  Di|tized«>G0«)gle 
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If  fFom  the  White  Yajurveda  the  mantras,  for  instance,  of  the  22d  to  the  dSth  dumter 
were  submitted  to  a  similar  test,  it  would  be  seen  that  in  chapter  2^  which  has  84  aivi- 
aions,  only  four  verses  occur  iu  the  R'igreda,  viz. : 

Book.  Hymn.  Yem. 

White  Tajurveda  22,  verse  10,  in  R'igveda I       28         5 

•'    15,        .  ^'        5       14         1 

"    16,  •'        8       11         » 

•'    18,  "        9      110         8 

that  in  chapter  28,  with  65  divisions,  there  correspond: 

Book,  Hymn.  Tenoi  . 

White  Yajurveda  28,  verse  8,  with  R'igveda 10      121  8 

*'    5,  ^*         1         6  1 

"    6.  "         16  2 

"16,  "         1      162  21 

"82,  "         4       89  6 

that  of  chapter  24  being  in  prose,  cannot  occur  in  the  R'igveda;  and  that  of  chapter 
25,  with  47  divisions: 

Book.  Hymn.  Verae. 

White  Yajurveda 25,  verse  12,  isR'igveda 10      121  4 

"    18,            "       10      121  2       . 

"    14-28aTe"       1        89  1-10 

•'    24-45        "       1      162  1-28 

"    46ia         "       10      157  1,8.2 

(See  the  article  "The  Inspired  Writings  of  Hinduism,"  in  the  Westminster  Sedew  for 
Jan.,  1864.) 

All,  therefore,  that  is  left  of  the  oldest  Veda  in  the  Bftmaveda  and  Yajurveda,  is  a 
R'igveda  piecemeal ;  its  hymns  scattered  about;  verses  of  the  same  hymn  transposed; 
verses  from  different  hymns  combined,  and  even  the  compositions  of  different  poets 
brought  into  one  and  the  same  hymn,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  authorship.  That, 
under  such  treatment,  the  Yajurveda  should  have  lost  all  poetical  worth,  is  but  what 
may  be  expected;  it  miist  be,  however,  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Sftmaveda  should 
have  saved  so  much,  as  it  even  now  possesses,  of  that  genuine  beauty  which  distin- 
guishes the  R'igveda  poetry.  The  Atfiarvaveda,  too,  is  made  up  in  a  similar  manner  as 
the  Yajurveda,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  additions  in  it  to  the  garbled  extracts 
from  the  R'igveda  are  more  considerable  than  those  in  the  Yajurveda.  It  is  avowedly 
the  latest  Veda,  and  even  its  name,  *' Atharvaveda,"  as  it  was  current  already  during 
the  classical  period  of  Sanskrit  literature,  does  not  yet  occur  in  the  oldest  Upanishads 
(q.v.),  where  only  the  songs  or  revelations  of  the  Atharta-Angiras,  or  of  the  Ehr'igu- 
Angircts,  apparently  denoting  this  Veda,  are  spoken  of.  The  Atharvaveda  was  not 
used,  as  Maahustldana,  in  his  treatise  on  Sanskrit  literature  says,  "  for  the  sacrifioe,  but 
merely  for  appeasing  evil  influences,  for  insuring  the  success  of  sacrificial  acts,  for 
incantations,  etc. ;"  but  on  this  very  ground,  and  perhaps  on  account  of  the  mysterious- 
ness  which  pervades  its  sonp,  it  obtained,  among  certain  schools,  a  degree  of  sanctity 
which  even  surpassed  that  of  the  older  Vedas. 

This  being  tne  general  character  of  these  four  Vedas,  a  few  remarks  must  here  suf- 
fice to  convey  some  idea  of  their  special  contents. 

On  the  religious  ideas  expressed  in  the  Rigveda,  a  general  account  is  «iven  In  the 
article  India,  sec.  ReltgioH;  see  also,  besides  the  deities  mentioned  there,  ana  the  articles 
referring  to  them;  Varun'a,  Vayu.  and  Yama,  and  J.  Muir's  "  Contributions  to  a  Knowl- 
edge of  JVedic  Theogony  and  Mythology,"  in  the  Jowmai  of  the  JRoyal  Asiatic  Sodetif 
for  1864.,  The  social  condition  of  the  Hmdus,  as  reflected  from  the  hymns  of  this  Veda, 
is  not  that  of  a  pastoral  or  nomadic  people,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, betrays  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  in  them  to 
towns  and  cities,  to  mighty  kings,  and  their  prodigious  wealth.  Besides  agriculture, 
they  mention  various  useful  arts  which  were  practiced  by  the  people,  as  the  art  of  weav- 
ing, of  melting  precious  metals,  of  fabricating  cars,  golaen  and  Iron  mail,  and  golden 
ornaments.  The  employment  of  the  needle  and  the  use  of  musical  instruments,  are 
known  to  them.  They  also  prove  that  the  Hindus  of  that  period  were  not  only  familiar 
with  the  ocean,  but  sometimes  must  have  engaged  in  naval  expeditions.  They  had  some 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  must  have  made  some  advance  in  astronomical  computation, 
as  mention  is  made  of  the  adoption  of  an  intercalary  month,  for  the  purpose  of  adiust- 
ing  the  solar  and  lunar  years.  Nor  wete  they  unacquainted  with  the  vices  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  we  read  in  these  hymns  of  common  women,  of  secret  births,  of  gamblers  and 
thieves.  There  is  also  a  curious  hymn,  ftom  which  it  would  fpllow  that  even  the  com- 
plicated law  of  inheritance,  which  is  one  of  the  peculiaritleB  of  .the  existing  Hindu  law, 
was  to  some  extent  already  in  use  at  one  of  the  periods  of  the  R'i<?veda  nynuis.  The 
institution  of  caste,  however,  seems  at  that  time. to  have  been  unknown,  for  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  names  which  at  a  later  period  were  current  for  the  distioc 
tion  of  caste,  were  employed  in  the  same  sense  ^  the  poeta  of  the8e-b|Tnns.-|-See  Wil- 
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son's  Bigwda,  vol.  i,  recited  by  F.  £.  Hall,  toIb.  ii.»  iii. ;  and  toI.  Iv.,  edited  by  E. 
B.  Gowell  (Lond.  185(MS6). 

The  only  recension  in  which  the  Sanhitft  of  the  R'igveda  has  been  preserved  to  us,  is 
that  of  the  ffdkala  school ;  and  the  hymns  themselves  are  arranged  according  to  two 
methods,  the  one  chiefly  considering  the  material  bulk,  the  other  the  authorship  of  the 
hymns.  Both  divisions,  however,  run  parallel.  According  to  the  former,  the  whole 
Sanhitit  consists  of  eight  AaMdkas,  or  eights;  thes^,  again,  are  divided  into  64  Adhydyas, 
or  lessons;  these  into  2,006  V(»rgM,  or  sections;  and  the  Vargas  into  RichSy  or  verses, 
the  actual  number  of  which  is  10,417,  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  native  authori- . 
ties,  seems  at  some  other  time  to  have  amounted  to  10,616  or  10,622. — According  to  the 
other  method,  the  Sanbitd  is  divided  into  l^i  Man'd'ailaa,  or  "circles;"  the  Man'd'alas 
into  85  AwwidktM,  or  "sections;"  these  into  1017,  and  11  additional,  i.e.,  into  1028 
8&htae,  or  ''hymns,"  and  the  hymns  into  Eieha,  or  verses,  the  number  of  which  coin- 
cides, of  course,  with  that  of  the  former  arrangement.  The  number  of  padaa,  or  words, 
in  this  Sanhitit  is  stated  as  being  158,826. 

In  eight  out  of  the  ten  Man'd'alas,  the  first  hymn  or  hymns  are  addressed  to  Agni; 
the  next  hymn  or  hymns  generally  to  Indra;  and  after  these  come  hymns  to  the  Vis'we 
Detfdi^itLe  deities  collectively — or  hymns  to  other  special  deities.  Tlie  eighth  Man'd'ala 
begins  with  hymns  to  Indra,  and  the  ninth  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Soma. 

As  for  the  authorship  of  the  hymns,  the  second  Man'd'ala  belongs  chiefly  to  that  of 
Of^itsamada,  the  third  cniefly  to  that  of  Vis'wdmi^a,  and  the  fourth  chiefly  to  that  of 
Vdmadefja.  The  fifth  was  composed  chiefly  by  Airi,  and  members  of  his  family;  the 
sixth  by  Bharrtdv^a  and  members  of  his  family;  the  seventh  by  VaMU'ha  and  his  kin; 
the  first,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  by  various  R'ishis. — ^The  text  of  the  Sanhit&  has  been 
edited  in  I&man  characters  by  prof.  Th.  Aufrecht  (Berlin,  1861);  and  the  text,  with  a 
commentary  of  Sftyan'a,  is  published  by  prof.  Max  MtlUer,  there  having  already 
appeared  vols,  i.-vi.  of  this  «lition  (Lond.  1849-74).  Of  translations,  the  first  volume 
of  one  by  Max  MOller  appeared  in  1869;  that  by  the  late  prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  which  was 
left  by  Aim  completed  m  manuscript,  follows  the  commentary  of  Sftyan'a,  based  on 
Hindu  tradition;  that  begun  by  prof.  Benfey.in  the  Journal  Orient  und  Ocddentf  vols.  i. 
and  ii.  (GOtt.  1862-64),  is  essentially  speculative. 

The  Brfthman'a  portion  of  the  R'igveda  is  preserved  in  two  yrotkB  only— the  Aitareya 
Brdhman'a,  which  consists  of  eiffht  Panehikds,  or  **  pentades,"  each  of  these  comprising 
five  ^(2Ay4tra«,  or  "lessons,"  and  all  the  Adhyftyas  together,  285  Khan'd'as,  or  "por- 
tions;" and  the  Sdnkhdyana,  or  KanshUaki-Brdhmaii'a,  containing  30  Adhydyas,  also 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  Kham!d!a8,  The  following  specimens,  selected  urom  the 
former,  may  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  works  of  this  category  enjoin  sacrificial  rites 
and  explain  their  secret  meaning.  The  first  relates  to  the  ceremony  of  carrying  the 
Soma  (q. v.).  "The  king  Soma  lived  among  the  Gandharvas.  The  gods  and  Rishis 
deliberated  as  to  how  the  king  might  be  induced  to  return  to  them.  Vdch,  the  goddess 
of  speech,  said:  "The  Gandharvas  lust  after  women.  I  (therefore)  shall  transform 
myself  into  a  woman,  and  then  you  sell  me  to  them  (in  exchange  for  Soma)."  The  gods 
answered:  "No!  how  may  we  live  without  thee?"  She  said:  "  Sell  me  unto  them; 
if  you  should  want  me,  I  shall  return  to  you."  Thus  they  did.  In  the  disguise  of  a 
big  naked  woman,  she  was  sold  (by  the  gods  to  the  Gandharvas)  in  exchange  for  Soma. 
In  imitation  (of  this  precedent),  men  drive  away  an  immaculate  cow  of  one  year's  age, 
this  being  the  price  at  which  they  purchase  the  king  Soma.  This  cow  may,  however, 
be  rebought;  for  Vdeh  returned  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  Mantras,  after  Soma  has  been 
bought,  are  to  be  repeated  with  a  low  voice.  After  Soma  has  been  bought,  the  goddess 
of  speech  is  with  the  Gandharvas;  but  she  returns  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  carrying 
the  sacred  fire  is  performed." 

The  following  are  the  speculations  of  this  Brahman'a  on  the  Y&pa,  or  sacrifical  post, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  sacrificial  animal: 

"  (The  theologians)  argue  the  question:  Is  the  JtJpa  to  remain  standing  (before  the 
fire);  oris  it  to  be  thrown  (into  the  fire)?  (They  answer:)  For  him  who  desires  cattle, 
it  may  remain  standing.  (About  this,  the  Allowing  legend  is  reported.)  Once  upon  a 
thoie,  cattle  did  not  stand  still  to  be  taken  by  the  gods  for  food.  After  having  run 
away,  the  cattle  stood  still,  and,  tumuig  toward  the  gods,  said  repeatedly:  "You  shall 
not  obtain  us.  No,  no  I"  Thereupon  the  gods  saw  that  F^po-weapon  whidi  they  erected. 
Thus  they  frightened  the  animals,  which  then  returned  to  them.  That  is  the  reason 
that,  up  to  this  day,  the  sacrificial  animals  are  turned  toward  the  Y&pa  (their  head  being 
bent  toward  the  sacrificial  post  to  which  they  are  tied).    Then  they  stood  still  to  be 

taken  by  the  gods  for  their  food The  man  who  is  initiated  (into  the  sacrificial 

mysteries)  offers  himself  to  all  deities.  Agni  represents  all  deities,  and  Soma  represents 
all  deities.  When  the  sacriflcer  offers  the  animal  to  Agni  and  Soma,  he  releases  himself 
from  being  offered  to  all  deities.  Some  say:  "  The  animal  to  be  offered  to  Agni  and 
Soma  must  be  of  two  colors,  because  it  belongs  to  two  deities."  But  this  precept  should 
not  be  attended  to.  A  fat  animal  is  to  be  sacrificed,  because  animals  (compared  to  the 
sacrificer)  are  fat,  and  he  (compared  to  them)  is  lean.  When  the  animal  is  fat,  the  sacri- 
ficer  thrives  through  its  marrow.  Some  say :  "  Do  not  eat  of  the  animal  offered  to  Agni 
and  Soma.  Who  eats  of  this  animal,  eats  human  fiesh,  because  the  sacrificer  releases 
himself  (from  being  sacrificed)  by  means  of  the  animal"  But  this  precept  too,  should 
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not  be  attended  to.  The  animal  offered  to  Agni  and  Soma  was  an  offering  to  Indra,  lor 
Indra  slew  Vr'itra  through  AgDi  and  Soma.  Both  then  said  to  him:  "  Thou  hast  slain 
Vr'itra  through  us;  Itii  us  choose  a  boon  from  thee."  *' Choose  yourselves,"  answered 
he.  But  they  choose  this  boon  from  him ;  and  tiius  they  receive  (now  as  their  food)  the 
animal  which  is  sacrificed  the  day  previous  to  the  8<Hna  feast.     Tills  is  their  everlasting 

S>rtion  chosen  by  them;  hence  one  ought  to  take  pieces  of  it,  and  eat  them.'*— See  M. 
aug's  edition  and  translation  of  the  Ailareya  Bi-dhman'a  (veil  ii.  pp.  59,  78),  vols,  i., 
ii.  (Bombay,  1868). 

The  pnncipal  object  for  which  the  JSdmaveda  was  compiled  is  tlie  performance  of 
those  sacrifices  of  which  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant  is  the^ chief  ingredient;  and  of  such 
sacrifices  the  most  important  is  the  Jyatisht'oina,  which  consists  of  seven  stapes:  the 
Agnisht'oma,  Atyagnisht'oma,  Ukthya,  Shod'as'in,  Atir&tra,  AptoryAma,  and  Y^apeya; 
but  the  performance  of  the  Agnisht'oma  alone  was  considered  obligatory  for  those  who 
wished  to  derive  the  chief  advantage  accruing  from  the  celebration  of  this  grand  cere- 
mony; while  its  other  six  stages,  tnough  adding  to  the  merits  of  the  sacnficer,  were 
deemed  voluntary.  At  the  performance  of  such  Soma  sacrifices,  the  verses  of  the  Sdma- 
veda  were  intoned ;  and  there  are  special  song-books  which  teach  the  proper  mcmaer 
how  to  chant  them.  The  Sanhitft  of  the  Sdmaveda  is  preserved  in  two  recensions:  in 
that  of  the  Bdn'dyanj^a,  and  probably  also  the  Kauthuma  school.  It  consists  of  two 
parts:  the  first,  the  Chhandograniha,  also  called  ArdUka,  or  Parvdrehika,  contains,  in 
the  present  recension,  586  verses,  which  are  arranged  into  59  JJas'ati  or  decades,  these 
being  divided  into  PrapdtfhakaSf  or  chapters,  and  the  latter,  &gain,  into  Ardhaprapdi'haloM, 
or  half -chapters.  The  second  portion,  called  StatMika,  or  Uitardgrantfia,  or  UtUtrdr- 
Mka,  consists  of  1225  verses,  distributed  over  nine  I^xbpdt'hakaSy  which,  too,  are  sub- 
divided into  Ardhaprapdtfhakas.  And  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  Uttarfigrantha, 
that  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  according  to  triplets  of  verses,  the  finst  verse  of 
these  triplets  is  frequently  one  which  also  occurs  in  the  Archika  portion.  It  is  then 
called  the  Ibnt,  or  parent  verse,  because  the  subsequent  two,  the  btUird,  are  symboli- 
cally its  children,  since  they  participate  of  all  the  modulations,  stoppages>  and  other 
modifications  which  may  occur  in  the  chanting  of  the  "  parent"  verse.  These  modula- 
tions, etc.,  are  taught  in  the  Gdnas,  or  song-books  mentioned  before,  two  of  which,  the 
Veyagdfia  and  Aran'yagdna,  relate  to  tlie  Archika;  and  two  othere,  the  Uhagdna  and 
Uhyagdna,  to  the  Staubhika  part.  The  text  of  the  SlUnaveda-Sanhitft,  in  the  B&aH- 
yanlya  recension,  has  been  edited  and  translated  by  Dr.  J.  Stevenson  (Lond.  1842-43). 
and  by  prof.  Th,  Benfev  (Leip.  1848). 

The^number  of  Brdhman'a»  relating  to  this  Veda  is,  bv  the  native  authorities,  given 
as  eight;  and  their  names  are:  the  Prattd'ha-,  or  Pane/Umn^a-,  the  &ka^tiruia-,  the 
SdrwrndM-,  or  BAmwoidhAnor ,  the  Arnheya-,  the  Demtddkpdya-,  the  Vans' a-,  the  ScmkUo- 
paniehad-Brdhman'a;  and  the  Upanishad,  which  probably  is  the  Chhd/ndogya-  UpanMad, 
and  thus  is  ranked  among  the  Brfthman'as.  A  later  Brfthman'a,  probably  of  modern 
date,  and  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Sdyan'a.  is  the  Adbhuta-Brdhmaiia.  The  latter 
and  the  Van' 9a  Brdhmana  have  been  edited  by  prof.  A.  Weber;  the  former  in  the 
Indi&che  Studien,  vol.  iv.  (Beriin,  1858);  the  latter  m  the  Abhandlunffen  der  kAmgUohen 
Akademie  der  Wtasenaehaften  eu  BerUn  (1858). 

The  history  of  the  Yajurveda  difPers  in  so  far  from  that  of  the  other  Vedas,  as  it  is 
marked  by  a  dissension  between  its  own  schools  far  more  important  than  the  differences 
which  separated  the  schools  of  each  other  Veda.    It  is  known  by  the  distinction  between 
a  Yaiurveda,  called  the  Mack,  and  another,  called  the  White  Yajurwda.    Tradition, 
especially  that  of  the  Purftn's,  records  a  legend  to  account  for  it.     Vais'ampdpana,  it 
sajrs,  the  disciple  of  Vydsa,  who  had  receive!  from  him  the  Yaiurveda,  once  having  com- 
mitted an  offense,  desired  his  disciples  to  assist  him  in  the  performing  of  some  expiatory 
act.    One  of  these,  however,  Tdfnavalkya,  proposed  that  he  should  alone  perform  the 
whole  rite ;  upon  which,  Vais'ampftyana,  enraged  at  what  he  considered  to  be  the  arro- 
gance of  Yftinavalkya.  uttered  a  curse  on  him,  the  eiTect  of  which  was  tbatYfr|nava1kya 
disgorged  all  the  Yajus  texts  he  had  learned  from  Vais'ampftyana.    The  other  disciples, 
having  meanwhile  been  transformed  into  partridges  (tiUirC),  picked  up  these  tainted 
texts,  and  retained  them.    Hence  these  texts  are  called  TiUtHriyas,    But  Yl^navalkra, 
desirous  of  obtaining  other  Yajus  texts,  devoutly  prayed  to  the  sun,  and  had  granted  to 
him  his  wish—**  to  possess  such  texts  as  were  no*t  known  to  his  teacher."    And  because 
^^e  sun  on  that  occasion  appeared  to  Yftjnavalkya  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  (i^f").  those 
'^9yd  studied  these  texts  were  called  Vaii^.    that  part  of  this  legend  was  invented 
'm^eli^  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  TtUttiriffaA,  after  whom  a  Sanhltft  and  Brfthman'a 
'e¥>«JK^']Rack  Yaiurveda.  and  for  that  of  the  Vi^awineyms,  after  whom  the  Sanhit&  of  the 
,^Wl«R^fTiiJ<irveaa  Is  named,  is  clear  enough.    Nor  is  greater  faith  to  lie  placed  on  it 
|Wlf^A(iR)4ftyM1es  that  the  origin  of  this  dissension  ascended  to  the  very  oldest  period  of 
\^^^\\{1^mk\  for  there  is  strong  reason  to  assume  that  the  division  took  place  even 
^W^^ft43«ffi*<Jfitbe  grammarian  PAn'ini  (q.v.).    See  Gk)ldfltQcker*s  PdnHni,  p.  189.  ff. 
'^BUtV?6'  tiWitffl'ltt'  Hfft'bonsistent  with  truth— that  the  Black  Yajurveda  is  the  older  of  the 
."(^'.'•itfetitflelVWt^^'Yajurveda  contains  texta  which  are  not  in  the  Black;  and  that, 
i«»Airt«rtdit^Ulie^Wttt1(«i>t^fckarecter  of  the  former,  it  looks  "white,"  or  orderly.    This 
''Ifimfey^lyiiiJfliHJftr'ttfJtfierORlaek  Yajurveda.  however,  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that 
^ifi^^&^tt^tibtf  ^b«fUv<l^  4^4tan'tra  and  Brfthma'na  portion  is  not  so  clearly  estabUahed  in 
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it  as  in  the  other  Vedas;  hymns  and  matter  properly  belonging  to  the  Brttimtin'aB  there 
being  intermixed.  This  defect  is  remedied  in  the  White  Yajurveda;  and  it  points, 
therefore,  to  a  period  when  the  material  of  the  old  Yajus  was  brought  into  a  system 
consonant  with  prevalent  theories,  literary  and  ritual. 

The  contents  of  both  divisions  of  the  Yajurveda  are  similar  in  many  respects.  Two 
of  the  principal  sacriHoes  of  which  they  treat  are  the  Ba^tlap(irtCam&ia,  or  the  sacrifice 
to  be  pi^rformed  at  new  and  full  moon,  and  the  Ail'WjaMdheL,  or  the  horse-sacrifice,  at  the 
performance  of  which  609  animals  of  various  descriptions,  domestic  and  wild,  were  tied 
to  21  saerificial  posts.  A  Puruskamsdha,  or  man-sacrifice,  unknown  to  the  other  Vedas, 
is  also  mentioned  in  it;  it^  character,  however,  is  symbolical. 

The  text  of  the  Black  Yajurveda  is  extant  in  the  recension  of  two  schools-^bat  of 
Apcutamba,  to  which  the  Ihittiripa  Sanhitd  belongs,  and  that  of  Charaka,  The  former, 
which  is  in  course  of  publlcation-^the  first  volume  and  part  of  the  second  having  been 
already  published,  with  the  commentary  of  Mftdhavftchirya  (Sftyan'a),  by  Dr.  E.  Roer 
and  £.  B.  Cowell  in  the  Biblioiheea  Indica  (Calcutta,  1860-64)— consists  of  seven  KUn'd'a, 
or  books,  which  comprise  44  Prapdtfhaka,  or  chapters,  subdivided  into  651  AnvfMa,  or 
sections,  and  containing  2,1^  Kan' d'ihlUf  or  portions. 

The  V^faicmeifi-SaTUUtd,  or  the  Sanhhft  of  the  White  Yajurveda,  exists  in  the  recen^ 
flion  of  the  MMhyaridina  and  Kdn'ta  school.  In  the  former-*the  text  of  which,  appsf - 
entlv  also  with  the  commentary  of  MtMdhfHrL,  has  been  edited  by  prof.  A.  Weber 
(Berlin,  1850)— this  Banhitft  has  40  Adhydya%,  or  books,  subdivided  into  808  Anufidkaa*, 
with  1075  Kafi'dHkAa, 

The  principal  Brfthman'a  of  the  Black  Yajurveda  is  the  TaittiHya'Brdhman'a,  which, 
with  the  commentary  of  (Mfidbava)  BAyan'a,  is  in  the  course  of  publication  by  Baboo 
Rajendraldla  Mitrar— the  first  volume  and  part  of  the  second  having  already  appeared  in 
print  (Calcutta,  1860^65)  in  the  Bibliotheea  Indica,  That  of  the  White  Yajurveda  is  the 
S'atapatka-Brdhman'a,  the  most  complete  and  systematic  of  all  Bifthman'as.  Its  text, 
with  a  semblance  of  the  commentary  of  Sdyan'a,  has  been  edited  by  prof.  A.  Weber 
(Berlin,  1855). 

The  Atharvaveda  has  no  circle  of  sacrifices  assigned  to  it.  Its  object  is,  as  observed 
before,  to  teach  how  to  appease,  to  bless,  to  curse,  etc  **  The  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic feature  of  this  Veda,"  prof.  Whitney,  one  of  its  editors,  remarks,  ''  is  the  multi- 
tude of  incantations  which  it  contains;  these  are  pronounced  either  by  the  person  who 
is  himself  to  be  benefited,  or,  more  often,  by  the  sorcerer  for  him,  and  ate  directed  to 
the  procuring  of  the  greatest  variety  of  desirable  ends.  Most  frequentlv,  perhaps,  long 
life,  or  recovery  from  grievous  sickness,  is  the  object  sought;  then  a  talisman,  such  as  a 
necklace,  is  sometimes  given,- or,  in  very  numerous  cases,  some  plant  endowed  with  mar- 
velous virtues  is  to  be  the  immediate  external  means  of  the  curer  further,  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth  or  power  is  aimed  at,  the  downfall  of  enemies,  increase  in  love  or  in  play, 
the  removal  of  petty  pests,  and  so  on,  even  down  to  the  growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  pate.'*— 
JcumaL  of  the  American  Ori&nial  Society,  vol.  iii  p.  808.  It  has  been  surmised  (M&Uer's 
An4iient  ucmscrit  LUera^re,  p.  447,  ff.)  that  the  hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda  "formed  an 
addidonal  part  of  the  sacrifice  from  a  very  early  time,  and  that  they  were  chiefly 
intended  to  counteract  the  influence  of  any  untoward  event  that  might  happen  during 
the  sacrifice."  This  is  possible;  bnt  the  great  importance  which  the  adherents  of  this 
Veda  themselves  attach  to  it,  is  found  on  other  considerations  than  these.  They  argue, 
as  appears  from  the  treatise  Aiharvan'arahagffa,  mentioned  above,  that  the  thiee  otlter 
Vedas  enable  a  man  to  fulflH  the  dharma,  or  religious  law,  but  that  the  Atharva  helps 
him  to  attain  mokthay  or  eternal  bliss.  This  doctrine  is  laid  down,  for  instance,  in  the 
Obitiika  IPpamdskcbd  of  this  Veda,  when  it  says:  "Those Brfthmans  and  others  who  know 
the  science  of  tbe  (neuter)  Br&bman  contained  In  the  Brahmawda,  become  merged  in 
Brithman;  and  it  is  likewise  inferred  from  other  passages  in  the  ffaunaka  Brdltman'a, 
The  name  of  Brahmaweda  itself,  by  which  this  Veda  is  also  frequently  called,  is,  tiiere- 
fore,  explained  by  them,  not  as  implying  the  Veda  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  the 
priest  Brabman,  but  the  Veda  which  contains  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  Brahman,  the 
supreme  spirit,  into  which  the  human  sonl  becomes  finally  absorbed.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  very  uselessnees  of  the  Atharvaveda  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the 
reluctance  which  was  felt  to  base  its  sanctity  merely  on  its  incantations  and  spells, 
invested  it  in  the  mind  of  its  followers,  with  a  spiritual  character,  which  was  then 
fully  developed  in  the  numerous  Upanishads  (q.v.)  now  connected  with  it. 

The  text  of  the  AthaWaveda  is  preserved  only  in  the  ffaunaka  school.  Its  Sanhitit 
consists  in  the  present  edition  of  it,  of  20  Kdn'das,  or  books.  Of  these,  the  first  18  are 
subdivided  into  34  Prapddkakaa,  or  chapters,  with,  altogether,  94  Anuvdkai,  or  sections, 
each  containing  a  number  of  maminu  (the  17th  Eftn'a a  consisting  of  a  single  Prapft 
t'haka).  The  lOth  Kftn'd'ais  not  divided  into  Prapftt'hakas,  but  into  Anutdkag,  of 
which  it  contains  seven;  and  the  30th  likewise  divided  into  Anutakas,  has  nine,  of 
which  the  third  is  subdivided  into  three  i^sr^4^a«.— The  text  of  this  Sanhitit  has  been 
edited  by  profs.  R.  Roth  and  W.  D.  Whitney  (Berlin,  1856). 

The  only  existing  Brdbman'a  of  this  Veda  is  the  8a/unhakar  or  Oopatha-Brdhmafffa. 
"That  Uiie  Brdhman'a,"  prof.  MUIler  observes,  "  was  composed  after  the  schism  of  the 
Charakas  and  Vfijasaoeyins,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  Vftjasaneyi-Sanhitit,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  where  the  first  lines  of  the  other  Vedas  are  quoted  hi  the 
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Gopatha,  the  fint  line  of  the  Yajnrveda  is  taken  from  tbe  Yftjasaneyins,  and  not  from 
tlie  Taittirlyas/'-- J.n6Mnt  Santcrit  Lit.,  p.  452.  Each  of  these  Yedas  received  in  time 
AnvJcraman'Uf  or  indioes,  which  give  the  first  word  of  each  hymn,  the  number  of  Teree's 
the  names  of  the  deities,  the  name  and  family  of  the  poets,  and  the  meter  of  every  verse. 
The  principal  treatise  of  this  kind  is  the  A/rtAnvJonvmani,  or  ''The  Gkneral  index," 
ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  ffaunaka.  For  the  theosophical  works  which  grew  out  of 
these  Yedas,  see  the  article  Upahishad;  and  for  the  works  which  were  composed  in 
order  to  secure  a  correct  reading  and  understanding  of  the  Yedic  texts,  and  a  correct 
performing  of  sacrificial  acts,  see  the  article  Yed^oa. — At  a  later  period  the  name  of 
Veda  was  also  bestowed  on  Itikdaad—legeada  or  legendaxy  works — ^and  Purdn'a${q,YX  col- 
lectivdy;  but  in  this  sense  it  never  obtainied  real  currency.  UpawcUu,  or  minor  Yedas, 
are  also  mentioned  in  flie  Gharan'a^jyiiha  and  other  works,  and  explained  by  them  in  the 
following  manner:  The  Upaveda  of  the  R'igveda,  they  say,  is  the  Ayurveda,  or  the 
^'  ■■  ■   *' *  I  of  Chan"         ^«    -  •     •- 


Yeda  on  medicine — probably  the  well-known  works  of  Oharaka  and  Sus'ruta;  the  Upa- 
veda  of  the  Yajurveda  is  the  Dhanuroeda,  or  the  Yeda  on  archery;  the  Upaveda  of  the 
Sftmaveda  is  the  C^dndharvateda,  on  music;  and  the  Upaveda  of  the  Atharvaveda  is  the 
Silpcufdstra,  a  work  on  mechanical  arts,  or,  according  to  others,  the  Arthds'dttras, 
works  on  practical  subjects,  comprising  polity,  mechanical  science,  the  training  of 
elephants  and  horses,  and  fencing. 

In  the  preceding  brief  outline  of  the  four  Yedas,  the  question  as  to  the  date  at  which 
thev  were  composed  has  not  been  raised,  because,  in  the  present  condition  of  Yedic 
philology,  an  answer  to  it  could  only  be  hypothetical.  From  astronomical  facts,  based 
on  a  statement  in  a  Yaidik  calendar,  Colebrooke  concluded  that  this  calendar  was  writ- 
ten in  the  14th  c.  before  the  Christian  era  (Miteell.  EsMyB,  vol.  i.  pp.  109,  110);  and 
though  subsequent  writers  have  questioned  the  full  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  those 
most  reliable  nevertheless  admit  that  the  error,  if  any,  could  not  lessen  the  antiquity  of 
this  calendar  by  more  than  100  or  200  years.  As  this  calendar  must  have  been  composed 
after  the  R'igveda  had  been  arranged,  and  as  such  an  arran^ment  itself  must  be  poste- 
rior to  the  date  of  its  last  hymn,  a  full  scope  is  left  for  imagination  to  fill  up  these  inter- 
vals. But  let  it  be  understood  that  imagination  alone  would  have  to  perform  this  task, 
since  scientific  research  has  as  yet  not  yielded  any  means  to  check  it,  or  prompt  it  on,  as- 
the  case  may  be;  nor  is  there  any  real  prospect  that  future  discoveries  in  Sanskrit  litera- 
I  ture  will  supplv  this  want.  A  safer  basis,  however,  may  be  looked  for,  if  future  research 
restricted  itsell  to  the  question  as  to  the  relative  age  of  these  Yedic  writings.  Much  valu- 
ble  evidence  has  been  already  brought  forward  m  this  respect  to  prove  that  there  are 
Hlshis  ancient,  and  less  ancient  (see,  for  instance,  J.  Muir's  Originai Sanakrit  Ttxte,  vol. 
ii.  p.  205,  ft.);  that  there  are  R'igveda  hymns  older  than  others  (for  instance,  in  Mailer  s 
AnderU  SariJbii Literature);  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  confusion  has  also  been  pro- 
duced by  starting  a  theory  that  all  the  Brfthman'as  belong  to  one  period,  and  all  the 
h^mns  to  another  period  preceding  it,  of  which,  again,  two  stages  were  thought  to  be 
discernible,  and  by  assigning  dates  to  the  Brihman'a  period,  as  well  as  to  each  of  the 
two  stages  of  the  Mantra  period.  For,  apart  from  the  purely  imaginary  value  of  such 
dates,  and  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  no  evidence  whatever  has  as  yet  been 
brought  forward  to  justify  an  assumption  of  only  two  stages  of  hymns,  each  of  which 
would  comprise  only  200  years,  it  is  clear  that  the  similarity  of  subject-matter  alone — 
such  as  it  marks  the  literary  character  of  the  Brfthman'as — cannot  be  a  criterion  for 
determining  that  all  the  Brfthman'as  must  be  more  recent  than  off  the  Sanhitfis.  That  a 
Br&hman'a  of  the  R'igveda  must  be  posterior  to  those  hjrmns  of  the  R'igveda  Sanhitft 
which  it  mentions,  but  to  those  alone— again,  that  a  Brfthman'a  of  the  Sftmaveda  must  be 
younger  than  the  hymns  of  the  Sftmaveda  on  which  it  relies,  and  so  on — cannot  be  mat- 
ter of  doubt;  but  as  the  Sanhitft  of  the  Sftihaveda,  for  instance,  must  be  more  recent  than 
that  of  the  R'igveda,  and  as  no  fact  whatever  has  been  adduced  to  show  why  the  Aitar- 
eya  Brfthman'a,  or  other  Brfihman'as  of  the  R'igveda,  could  not  have  appeared  before  a 
S&maveda-Sanhitd  was  made,  and  so  forth  in  the  case  of  the  other  Yedas,  it  follows  that 
it  would  be  entirely  unsafe  to  infer  that  all  the  Brfihman'as  must  be  more  recent  than  all 
the  Sanhitfis;  nay,  even  that  all  the  Brfthman'as  must  be  later  than  all  the  hymns  of  the 
K'ifveda,  since  not  all  of  them  need  have  existed  before  the  oldest  Brfthman'a  of  this 
Yeaa  was  composed.  A  result  like  this  is,  unhappily,  purely  negative,  but  it  may  hotve 
the  advantage  of  counseling  caution  and  stimulating  research. 

▼XDAHOA— from  Yeda  (q.v.)  and  anga,  limb;  hence,  literally,  "the  limb  of  (the  body 
of)  the  Yeda"— is  the  name  of  six  Sanskrit  works,  the  object  of  which  is  to  teach  how  to 
read  and  understand  correctly  the  Yedic  texts,  and  how  to  apply  them  correctly  to  sacri- 
ficial purposes.  Whether  the  number  of  these  works  was  originally  the  same  as  it  now 
is,  and  already  was  at  the  time  of  the  Upanishads,  may  be  doubtful.  Tradition  mentions 
the  following  Yed&ngas:  1  Sikshd,  or  the  science  of  proper  pronunciation.  It  is  repre- 
sent^ by  a  short  treatise  of  85,  or,  in  another  recension,  of  69  verses,  which  explains  the  , 
nature  of  letters,  accent,  and  pronunciation,  and  is  ascribed  to  Pdn'ini  (q.v.).  2. 
GAhandas,  or  (a  work  on)  meter,  which  is  ascribed  to  Pingala,  8.  Vydkaran'a,  or  grammar, 
by  which  native  authorities  understand  the  celebrated  work  of  Pdn'ini  (q.v);  but  never 
those  short  books,  especially  concerned  in  Yedic  peculiarities,  called  Prdti9'Miya»,  the 
existing  representatives  of  which,  in  all  probability,  are  posterior  to  Fftn'faii  (see  Gold- 
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stacker's  PdnVnt,  etc.,  p.  188,  ff.).  4.  Mrukta(q.v.)  5.  Jvotiaha, or  astronomy.  "Its 
chief  object  is  to  convey  such  knowledge  of  the  heayeoly  bodies  as  is  necessary  for  fixing 
the  days  and  hours  of  the  Vedic  sacrifices."  fi.  Kalpa,  or  works  on  the  Vedic  ceremo- 
nial, which  systematize  the  ritual  taught  by  the  Brfthman'a  portioi  of  the  Veda,  omit- 
ting, however,  all  legendary  or  mystical  detail.  They  are  composed  in  the  Sfitra 
style.  See  S^tra.  The  E^alpa,  or  'Sranta,  Sfitras  belonging  to  the  Rigveda  are  the 
At'waUyarui-,  Sdnkhdyana,  and  ffaunaka  SAtras;  those  relating  to  the  Sftmaveda,  the 
Moi'aM',  lAtydyana-,  and  Drdhydyan'a  Sfitras;  those  of  the  Black  Yajuveda,  the  ApM- 
tamba-,  BaudMyana-y  SatydsMd'hOr,  Hiran'yaket'in-,  Mdnata^,  BMradtdforf  YddhdnO', 
VaikhdTWM-,  LaugdJcshi',  Maitra-,  Katha-,  and  Vdrdha  Sfitras.  The  White  Yajurveda 
has  only  one  Kalpa,  or  'Sranta,  Sfitra  connected  with  it,  the  Kdtydyana  Sfitra,  and  the 
Atharveda  likewise  only  one,  the  Kus'ika-  S&tra. — At  a  later  period  these  works  were 
supplemented  by  a  similar  class  of  works,  w^ich,  however,  merely  describe  the  domestic 
ceremonies,  viz.,  "  the  marriage  rite,  the  rit^s  to  be  performed  at  the  conception  of  a 
child,  at  various  periods  before  his  birth,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  ceremony  of 
naming  the  child,  of  carrying  him  out  to  see  the  sun,  of  feeding  him,  of  cutting  his  hair, 
and  lastly,  of  investing  him  as  a  student,  and  handing  him  to  a  guru,  under  whose  care 
he  is  to  study  the  sacred  writings."  Works  of  this  icind  are  called  CH^ihya-Siitrai  (from 
gr'iha,  house),  and  to  these,  again,  were  added  the  SdmaydeMrika-SAiras  (from  %amaiyA' 
chdra,  conventional  practice),  which  treat  of  customs  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  pious 
men,  but  not  enjoined  or  expressly  stated  in  the  Gr'ihy a- Sfitras.  The  two  last  classes  of 
Sfitras,  which  are  not  comprised  amonest  the  Kalpa  works,  then  grew  into  the  DAormo- 
9'd»tra$,  or  law-books,  of  which  that  of  Manu  is  the  chief  representative.  Bee  Mailer's 
AncUnt  Sandcrit  Literature,  p.  108,  ff. 

VEDAHTA  (from  the  Sanskrit  teda  and  anta,  end;  hence,  literally,  "the  end  or  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  Vedas")  is  the  second  great  division  of  the  MlmdrUd  (q.v.)  school  of 
Hindu  philosophy.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  investigation  of  Brahman  (neuter),  or 
the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  universe,  and  especially  the  human 
soul,  stands  to  it;  and  in  contradistinction  from  the  P(irvamimd7i9a,  or  the  luvestigation 
(mirndnad)  of  the  former  {pHrva)  part  of  the  Yedas — viz.,  the  Sanhitft,  and  especially 
the  Brdhman'cbs  (see  Veda)— which  contain  the  dharma,  or  religious  law  (see  MIm- 
Ansa),  it  is  also  called  Uttara-mimdnsd,  or  the  investigation  (mimdnsd)  of  the  latter 
(uttara)  part  of  the  Vedas — viz.,  Aran'yaJcas  and  UparUshada  (q.v.),  wbich  treat  of 
(the  neuter)  Brahman,  or  the  Supreme  Spirit  [not  to  be  confounded  with  (the  mas- 
culine) Brahman,  or  the  god  of  the  mythological  Tritnf&rti  (q.v.)]-  Sometimes  the 
name  given  to  it  is  ffdrtraka-mtmdnsd,  or  the  investigation  of  the  soul  (s'ftrlaka).  In 
its  method,  the  Yed&nta  differs  from  the  Nyftya  (see  NtIya  and  Yais'bshika)  by 
endeavoring  to  explain  the  universe  as  a  successive  development  from  one  ultimate 
source  or  principle — whereas  the  Ny&ya,  in  both  its  divisions,  treats  of  the  objects 
of  human  knowledge  of  which  the  universe  is  composed,  under  different  topics, 
unconcerned  about  their  mutual  relation  of  effect  and  cause;  and  from  the  S&nkhya  (see 
Sankhta  and  Yoga),  it  is  distinct,  inasmuch  as  that  system  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  duality  of  principles  whence  the  universe  derives  its  origin. 

The  object-matter  of  the  Yedfinta  is  the  proof  that  the  universe  emanates  in  a 
successive  development  from  a  Supreme  Spirit  or  soul,  which  is  called  Brahman,  or 
paramAtman;  that  the  human  soul  is  therefore  identical  in  origin  with  Brahman;  that 
the  worldly  existence  of  the  human  soul  is  merely  the  result  of  its  ignorance  of  this 
sameness  between  itself  and  the  Supreme  Spirit;  and  that  its  final  liberation  or  free* 
dom  from  transmigration  (q.v.)  is  attained  by  a  removal  of  this  ignorance,  that  is, 
by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  truth  of  the  Yedftnta  doctrine. 

According  to  this  doctnne,  Brahman  (neuter)  is  both  the  efScient  and  material  cause 
of  the  world,  creator  and  creation,  doer  and  deed.  It  is  one,  self-existent,  supreme,  as 
truth,  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  happiness;  devoid  of  the  three  quaHties,  in  the  sense  in 
which  created  beinj^s  possess  them;  and  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  the  whole 
universe  is  resolveu  or  absorbed  into  it.  From  Brahman  individual  souls  emanate,  as 
innumerable  sparks  issue  from  a  blazing  fire.  The  soul,  therefore,  is  neither  bom,  nor 
does  it  die;  it  is  of  divine  substance,  and  as  such,  infinite,  immortal,  intelligent,  sentient, 
true.  Its  separate  existence,  as  distinct  from  Brahman,  is  the  cause  of  its  ignorance; 
and  this  ignorance,  which  consists  in  regarding  the  world  as  a  reality  capable  of  subsist- 
ing without  Brahman,  has  a  double  power— that  of  enveloping  and  projecting.  By 
means  of  the  former  it  makes  the  soul  liable  to  mundane  vicissitudes,  as  to  the  sensations 
of  pleasure,  pain,  etc.  The  projective  power  of  ignorance,  when  encompassing  tlie  soul 
in  \\A  fourth  condition,  or  that  of  pure  intellect  (its  other  conditions  are:  waking,  dream- 
ing, and  dreamless  sleep)  produces  out  of  the  darkness  which  then  prevails  the  five  sub- 
tile elements — viz..  ether,  which  is  the  substratum  of  the  Quality  sound;  air,  which  arises 
from  ether,  the  substratum  of  touch;  from  air,^r«  or  tight,  the  substratum  of  color: 
from  light,  vkiter,  the  substratum  of  savor;  and  from  water,  earth,  the  substratum  of 
smell.  From  these  subtile  elements  are  then  produced  17  subtile  bodies  and  the  five 
gross  elements.  The  former,  also  called  Unaas'arira,  because  they  are  bodies  {s'arira) 
which  impart  to  existing  beings  their  individual  character  (Unffa),  are  the  floe  arffane  of 
perception— 'y\z.,  the  organs  of  hearing,  touch,  p'M^t.  ta^te.  and  smell,  which  arise  sev- 
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erally  from  the  pure  or  inactive  particles  of  each  of  the  Bubtile  elements;  further,  hto 
inUUectual  organs,  which  are  produced  from  the  mingled  pure,  or  inactive  particles  of  the 
subtile  elements — viz.,  buddhi,  understanding,  the  function' of  which  is  to  arrive  at  a 
certainty  or  conclusion,  and  manaa  (an  organ  of  volition  and  imagination),  the  function 
of  which  consists  in  willing  and  doubting — thinking  and  referring  the  external  objects 
to  one's  own  self,  being  two  functions  common  to  both  of  them;  lastly,  thefice  orgaTis  of 
aetum-^Yiz.,  the  voice,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  organ  of  excretion  and  that  of  generation, 
which  are  severally  produced  from  the  f cut  or  aetiw  particles  of  each  of  the  subtile  elements ; 
and  ihefite  vital  airs,  which  are  produced  from  the  mingled  foul  or  acUte  particles  of  the 
subtile  elements — viz.,  the  air  breathed  forth,  which  has  its  place  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
nose ;  the  air  breathed  downward,  which  has  its  place  in  the  lower  intestines ;  the  air  which 
circulates  through  the  whole  body ;  the  ascending  air,  which  has  its  pla^e  in  the  throat,  and 
the  descending  ftir  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  which  causes  assimilation  and  di^stion  of 
food,  produces  sezxien,  excrements,  etc.  (L^ter  Vedfintists  assume  ten  such  vital  airs — 
vis.,  besides  the  foregoing,  the  airs  which  severally  cause  retching,  winking,  hunger, 
yawning,  and  fattening.)  The  five  gross  elements  are  the  five  subtile  elements,  when, 
according  to  a  theory  derived  from  a  scriptural  text,  they  have  become  so  divided  and 
combined  that  each  of  them  retains  a  preponderating  portion  of  itself,  and  consequently 
of  the  quality  of  which  it  is  the  substratum — as  ether  of  sound,  etc.— and  besides  smallei 
portions  of  the  other  subtile  elements,  and  the  qualities  of  which  the}''  are  the  substrata. 
From  these  groes  elements  then  arise  the  various  (mythological)  worlds,  and  this  world, 
too,  with  bodies  which  are  distinguished  as  viviparous,  or  those  produced  from  a  womb, 
as  men,  beasts,  etc. ;  oviparous,  or  those  produced  from  an  egg,  as  birds,  snakes,  etc. : 
those  generated  by  "sweat''  or  hot  moisture,  as  lice,  gnats,  etc.;  and  those  germinating, 
as  creepers,  trees,  etc.  The  soul,  when  existing  in  the  body,  is  encased  in  a  succession 
of  "sheaths."  The  first  or  interior  "sheath"  consists  of  buddhi,  associated  with  the 
organs  of  perception;  the  second,  of  maiuis,  associated  with  the  organs  of  action;  and 
the  .third,  of  the  vital  airs  together  with  the  organs  of  action.  These  three  "  sheaths*' 
constitute  the  subtile  body  of  the  soul,  which  attends  the  soul  in  its  transmigrations: 
and  the  collective  totality  of  such  subtile  bodies  is  the  supreme  soul,  as  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  the  world;  when  it  is  also  called  "the  soul  which  is  the  thread,"  or  passes 
like  the  thread  through  ths  universe,  or  hiran'yagarbha,  or  life.  The  fourth  and  exte- 
rior "sheath"  of  the  soul  is  composed  of  the  gross  elements;  and  the  collective  ag^ 
gate  of  such  gross  bodies  is  the  gross  body  of  the  deity.  This  whole  development  being 
the  result  of  ignorance,  the  soul  frees  itself  from  its  error  by  understanding  that  tlie 
different  stages  in  which  this  development  appears,  do  not  represent  real  or  absolute 
truth;  and  when  its  error  has  completely  vanished  it  ceases  to  be  re-born,  and  becomes 
reunited  with  Brahman,  whence  it  emanated.  But  since  the  means  of  arriving  at  a 
final  deliverance  can  only  be  the  complete  mastery  of  the  truths  of  the  Ved^ta,  other 
means,  such  as  the  performance  of  sacrifices  or  other  religious  acts  enjoined  by  the 
Vedas  (q.v.),  or  the  practice  of  Yoga  (q.  v.),  cannot  lead  to  the  same  result.  They  may 
be  meritorious,  and  are  even  recommended  as  such,  but  canj  effect  only  an  apparent 
liberation.  Of  this  there  a^j  two  kinds:  one  liberation  which  is  effected  in  lifetime,  and 
enables  a  man  to  perform  supernatural  actions  or  wonders,  as  the  evocation  of  the  shades 
of  progenitors,  going  anywhere  at  will,  and  similar  feats;  and  another  which  fakes  place 
after  death,  and  enables  the  soul,  not  divested  of  its  subtile  body,  to  reside  in  heaven; 
but  after  a  time  its  effect  ceases,  and  the  soul  has  to  renew  its  mundane  existence.  In 
order  to  fit  the  mind  for  meditating  on  these  truths,  various  moral  duties  are  enjoined, 
and  various  practices  are  recommended,  especially'  by  later  Vedfinta  writers.  Tlius,  the 
student  of  the  Veddnta  is  told  not  to  hurt  a  sentient  being,  to  speak  the  truth,  not  to 
steal,  to  practice  continence,  and  not  to  accept  gifts;  to  remain  pure  and  content,  to  do 
penance,  and  to  study  the  Vedas;  also  to  remain  in  certain  postures,  to  practice  various 
modes  of  suppressuag  his  breath,  and  the  like.  These  injunctions,  however,  are  extra- 
neous to  the  doctrine  itself,  and  appear  to  be  a  compromise  with  the  old  orthodox  faith, 
which  requires  the  peformance  of  religious  acts,  and  a  later  stage  of  it,  which  favors 
such  austere  practices  as  are  especially  known  by  the  name  of  Yoga  (q.v.).  Tho  doc- 
trine of  bhakti,  or  faith,  does  not  belong  to  the  older  Vedfinta;  it  is,  however,  an  inter 
esting  feature  of  the  later  periods  of  this  philosophy;  and  the  same  observation  applies 
to  the  doctrine  of  Mdyd,  or  illusion,  according  to  which  the  world  has  no  reality  what 
ever,  but  is  merely  ^e  product  of  ima^nation ;  for  the  older  Vedfinta,  as  will  have  been 
seen,  merely  teaches  that  the  world  is  not  tJie  t?'uth,  but  does  not  deny  its  material 
reality. 


is  written 

adhydyas,  

ing  a  number  of  Stitras.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  558,  and  that  of  the  adhikaran'as 
or  topics  treated  in  them,  191.  The  most  important  commentary  on  this  work  is  the 
Sdrirakamvmdnsd-hhAshya,  by  SarUcardcMrya  (q.vO;  and  this  commentary,  again,  has 
been  commented  on  by  a  great  variety  of  writers.  The  text  of  the  Sfitras  and  this  com- 
mentary have  been  edited  at  Calc,  1818;  and  the  text  with  this  commentary,  and  a 
gloss  on  the  latter,  by  (Jovindananda,  in-  th^'BibUotheca  Indica,  by  Pandita  BAma  Nftr&- 
yan'a  Vidyftratna,  Calc,,  1868.     Of  the  great  number  of  other  commentaries  on  the 


OOi^  Vega, 

Brahma-Btltras,  mention  may  be  made  only  of  that  by  BSmdnuja  (q.v.,  tmder  Yaisen 
AVAs),  and  of  a  short  but  very  lucid  one,  by  An{i,panArdyan'm'iraman'ib7ujbt1fa  (edited  \ 
Calc,  without  date).  Among  elementary  treatises  on  the  Yeddnta,  the  most  popular 
the  VeddjUasdra,  by  Saddnanda,  which,  with  the  commentary  of  Bdmakr'uhn'a  lirth 
has  been  aJited  at  Calc,  1839,  and  with  this  and  another  commentary  by  Nr'mnham 
aswcUi,  at  Calc,  1849.  It  has  been  edited  and  translated  also  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Ba 
lantyne  (A  Lecture  on  the  Veddnta,pembraeing  the  Text  of  the  Veddnta  8dra,  AUababat 
1850),  who  also  translated  the  beginning  of  the  Brahma-Sfltras.— A  very  useful  compel 
dium  of  the  AdJiikaran' as,  or  topics,  is  the  AdJiikaran'omdld,  by  Bhdratitirtha,  whic] 
with  the  commentaryof  ffri  Anandaehandra-  VeddfUavdgU'ek,  has  been  edited,  Calc,  186; 
and  as  an  appendix  to  the  Brahma-SQtras,  with  extracts  from  this  commentary,  in  tl 
BOOiotheca  Indica,  1868. 

VEDDER,  EiiiHU,  b.  N.  Y.,  1836;  studied  with  Matteson;  visited  Europe;  and,  c 
returning  to  this  country,  opened  a.studio  in  New  York  city.  Since  that  time  he  hj 
resided  in  Italy,  and  is  distinguished  as  a  genre  painter.  Among  his  most  celebrati 
pictures  are  "The  Lair  of  the  Sea  Serpent;"  "The  Arab  Listening  to  the  Sphinx 
"  The  Monk  upon  the  Gloomy  Path,"  etc. 

TXDSTTE8  are  mounted  sentinels,  placed  about  100  yards  in  advance  of  the  outpos 
of  an.  army,  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  the  enemy's  movements,  and  to  signal  imm 
diately  the  approach  of  danger.     They  should  be  placed  two  together. 

YEEB.  in  sailing,  is  to  pass  from  one  board  to  the  other  by  bringing  the  stem  I 
windward.    It  is  therefore  the  same  action  as  gybing  (q.v.). 

TEOA,  Gabcilaso  de  la.    See  Gabcilaso. 

YEOA-OABPIO,  LoFB  Felix  die,  a  celebrated  Spanish  poet,  was  born  at  Madrid  on  tt 
25th  November,  1562.  From  his  very  infancy,  he  Ls  said  to  have  given  promise  of  e: 
traordinaiy  talent.  Like  Pope,  he  "lisped  in  numbers."  On  the  death  of  his  father,  tl 
family,  originally  a  good  one,  fell  into  great  difficulties,  and  was  broken  up.  Tli 
young  Lope  fell  to  the  charge  of  his  uncle,  the  inquisitor,  Miguel  del  Carpio,  who  spare 
no  pains  to  give  him  a  good  education.  He  was  sent  to  the  imperial  college  at  Madri( 
and  seemed  to  be  progressing  quietly  toward  the  holy  state,  to  which,  by  his  uncle,  1: 
was  destined,  when  an  odd  whim  struck  the  lad,  and,  being  then  fourteen,  he  went  o: 
on  a  roving  expetition  with  a  comrade.  But  he  and  his  companion  were  speedily  arreste 
as  thieves  on  their  trying  to  effect  the  sale  of  a  chain  of  gold  (probably  stolen  froi 
Lope's  uncle),  and  sent  back  to  Madrid.  The  returning  prodigal  was  but  coolly  receive 
by  his  reverend  relative,  who  declined  to  further  concern  himself  with  a  nephew  of  sue 
distinctly  lay  propensities.  He  in  consequence  became  a  soldier;  and  in  1577  served  f 
Terceira  against  the  Portuguese.  After  this  we  find  him  taken  in  hand  by  Geronim 
Manrique,  bishop  of  Avila,  who  sent  him  to  &iish  his  studies  at  the  university  at  Alcah 
Here  he  was  agam  ripening  for  holy  orders,  and  was  nearly  in  fact  ripe,  when  again  it 
passion  of  the  vagabond  drove  him  out  upon  the  world  a  pervert.  For  some  time,  i 
this  period  of  his  life,  Lope  disappears  from  public  view ;  an4  probably  his  adventure 
were  of  the  kind  which  a  discreet  biographer  will  always  pclbit  his  hero  to  prosecut 
as  far  as  possible  in  private.  It  is  uiMerstood  that  in  bis  dramatic  romance,  jDorothec 
he  afterward  favored  the  world  with  a  sketch  of  himself  and  of  these  his  early  exper 
ences;  and  if  this  is  in  detail  to  be  taken  as  history.  Lope,  on  his  own  shewinff,  mus 
have  been  no  more  a  model  of  propriety  than  certain  other  great  poets  who  might  b 
named.  Toward  1585  we  find  nim  again  at  Madrid,  attached  to  the  person  of  a  youn 
duke  of  Alva,  for  whom  he  composed  the  piece  entitled  Arcadia,  a  tedious  pastoral 
with  verses  interspersed,  which  only  in  detached  passages  displays  his  brilliant  ability 
About  this  time  he  married  a  lady  of  condition,  by  the  name  of  Isabella  de  Urlmio;  bu 
his  domestic  felicity  was  speedily  cut  short  by  a  misadventure.  Having  had  some  dii 
ference  with  a  gentleman  of  court,  he  satirized  him  in  a  filthy  i^allad;  and  on  findiuj 
that  he  took  it  amiss,  gave  him  satisfaction  by  runninghim  throu^li  the  body.  For  thi 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  afterwurd  exiled  to  Valencia.  He  returned  to  Madrid 
as  soon  as  he  could  with  safety,  and  soon  after  lost  his  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  hav 
tenderly  loved.  Grief  for  her  death,  complicated  with  want  of  success  in  another  of  hi 
little  love-affairs,  drove  him  to  Join  the  famous  Armada,  then  being  fitted  out  for  th( 
conquest  of  England.  Through  the  prils  of  this  disastrous  expedition  Lope  cam< 
with  a  whole  skin,  and  in  1590  was  again  safe  in  Madrid.  A  brother  to  whom  he  wa 
much  attached,  and  who  sailed  as  an  officer  in  the  same  vessel,  had  not  the  same  luck 
but  died  during  the  voyage.  It  is  a  characteristic  trait,  that  Lope— who,  whatever  els* 
he  may  be  doing,  must  always  be  conceived  as  flooding  out  continuous  torrents  of  versi 
^-composed,  amid  the  distractions  of  tempest  and  bfttUe,  a  long  poem,  the  EiBmumtra  d 
AngeUca,  which,  as  a  continuation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto,  has  found  favo: 
even  with  express  admirers  of  that  poet.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  became  secretary  t< 
the  marquis  of  Malpice  and  subsequently  to  the  count  of  Lemos,  whose  service  he  quittec 
soon  after  his  marriage,  in  1597  to  Donna  Juana  de  Guardio,  resolving  thenceforward  t< 
trust  solely  to  literature  for  his  livelihood.  This  he  could  well  do  with  every  confidence,  ai 
already  one  of  the  moet  admired  authors  of  the  day,  and  by  far  the  most  popular  dramatist 
The  years  immediately  succeeding,  he  himself  frequently  afterward  refers  to  as  the  hap 


piest  period  of  his  life ;  bat  it  was  not  of  very  long  duration.  At  the  age  of  seven,  his  son 
Carlos  died;  and  soon  after,  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  his  wife  also  died.  The 
double  blow  was  severe.  A  mistress,  indeed,  remained  to  console  him,  Donna  Maria 
de  LuxaD,  by  whom  he  had  a  boy  and  girl,  the  latter  of  whom,  Marcela,  was  the  most 
beloved  of  all  his  children.  But  he  bad  no  doubt  got  a  little  tired  of  Donna  Maria;  and 
about  this  time  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  seriously  to  reli^on.  Having  had  as  much 
.  vice  as  he  cared  for,  he  considered  he*  had  reached  the  point  m  his  career  at  which  piety 
might  begin  to  be  prosecuted  with  advantage.  Accordingly,  after  an  interval  of  devout 
preparation,  he  became,  in  1609,  a  priest  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  Of  his  zeal  in  his 
new  functions,  there  is  evidence  in  the  fact,  that  in  Jan.  1628,  he  took  prominent  part 
in  the  ceremony  of  burning  a  heretical  brother  of  his  order.  As  to  his  performance  of 
priestlv  duty  otherwise,  strictly  thus  much  is  k:nown,  that,  with  his  old  unremitting 
assiduity,  he  coDtinued  to  pour  forth  poems  and  dramas,  not  always  of  a  clerical  or 
decent  kind.  During  his  last  vears»  befell  into  a  profound  religious  melancholy.  Des- 
pite the  decay  of  his  strength,  he  was  rigorous  In  keeping  himself  up  to  the  severest 
mark  of  discipline;  in  particular,  he  scourged  himself  terribly.  Finally,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Aug.  1686,  he  gave  himself  a  scourging  so  terrible,  that  the  walls  of  the  chamber 
were  found  bespattered  with  his  blood ;  and  some  days  after  he  died  of  it,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  78.  If  the  poet  in  his  later  days  thus  exercised  a  little  severity  with  himself,  we 
may  allow  him  to  have  been  tiie  best  judge  as  to  how  far  the  peccadillos  of  his  earlier 
ones  might  deserve  it. 

Lope  was  the  idol  of  his  contemporaries;  and  on  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  he  lived  in 
Madrid  in  what  might  be  called  splendor,  when  the  really  far  greater  Cervantes  was 
starving  in  the  same  street  To  such  an  extent  was  the  popular  admiration  of  him  car- 
ried, t&t  his  very  name  became  a  synonym  of  excellence;  and  people  spoke  of  a  Lope 
Jewel,  a  Lope  poem,  or  the  like,  as  one  of  unsurpassable  perfection.  For  a  long  time 
nobody  else  than  lK>pede  ValeAcia  was  willingly  heard  on  the  Spanish  staffe;  ai^d  his 
fame  abroad  (especially,  of  course,  in  Italy  and  in  France)  was  almost  as  remarkable.  In 
one  quality,  at  least,  Liope  must  be  held  to  have  surpassed  all  other  poets— his  product- 
iveness was  something  portentious,  and  without  parallel.  Setting  aside  his  other  mul- 
titudinous performances,  Uie  dramas  on  which  his  popularity  mainly  rested,  and  which 
have  since  perpetuated  his  fame,  have  been  calculated  to  number  not  less  than  1800. 
He  himself,  in  one  of  his  latest  works,  more  modestly  puts  them  at  something  over  1600, 
and  assures  us  that  to  write  a  whole  drama  in  a  day  was  no  unusual  feat  with  him. 
Even  if  we  suppose  in  this  something  of  the  fabulous,  there  remain  in  print  between 
five  and  six  hundred  of  these  pieces,  to  testify  to  his  enormous  fecundity;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  more  of  his  plays  were  acted,  which  have  not  in  this  form  survived. 
The  quantity  of  his  work  considered,  its  quality  is  not  much  less  surpnping.  His  fer- 
tility of  invention  is  marvelous;  the  ease  and  grace  of  his  versification  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  language  in  which  he  writes;  and  his  pieces,  even  when  slight  in  substance,  are 
instinct  with  life  and  dramatic  movement.  In  deep  and  serious  qualities  he  is  deficient, 
on  which  ground  he  is  now  ranked  below  his  immediate  successor,  and  some  time  con- 
temporary, Calderon.  iUth  this  single  exception,  he  remains,  however,  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  Spanish  sta^and  a  not  Inconsiderable  figure  in  the  dramatic  literature  of 
the  world.  An  intelligent  and  fuU  survey  of  his  works,  so  far.  as  the  infinity  of  them 
permits  it  to  be  full,  will  be  found  in  Ticknor's  Biitory  of  Spanish  JMerature,  to  which 
readers  are  referred. 

YEOETABLX,  in  a  scientific  sense,  is  a  term  synonymous  with  plant.  Organic  nature 
is  divided  into  the  animai  kingdom  (q.v.)  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  See  Plant.  The 
word  vegetable  is  derived  from  the  Latin  vegOus,  lively,  or  healthy.  Vegetation  is  tho 
term  employed  to  denote  the  growth  of  plants. 


IBHD  OT  YOIiUMIB  XIT. 
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